







THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FLAG,-~Jun« 14, 1777, th» Un)i«d fl«g K«d lt» 

statutory bag^innmf, whan tha Contmantat ConfrMs adoptad tha banndr dasicnad by 
Baftay It consistad of thirtaan horizontal stHpes altemataly rad and whita, and a flald 

of rnciosing a circta of thirtaon whita stars raprasanting a naw constallatbn in tha 
uniVarsa of nations. 

Tha admission of Varmont and Kantucky added two more stars and two more stripes in 
1794, and it was than disoovarad that tha addfbon of both stars and stripes would soon rob 
tha amblam of its symmetrical proportions, so it was decided in 1018, aftor tha second war 
with England, marked by most brilliant achiavamants under tha flag» had left us still an 
indapandaht nadon, to provide for an increase of stars for states, and to retain the original 
thirtaan atripaa for tha union. 

Tha attempted sacetaion of tha slave-holding states of tha south was prevented by four 
years of civil war, but the flag never lost a star, and with the constant reminder of perpetual 
union waving aloft the nation stands to-day a model for the world in the arts of industry, 
peace and commerce. 
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Government 

Is Man’s Most Exalted Work. 

Republican Government 

Is the Supreme Type of Organizatipn. 

The United States Government 

Is of All Governments the Best. 


Therefore, the men who performed that 
most difficult of human undertakings — 
the establishment of law — and who per- 
formed that task with a success without 
parallel, — the men who constructed the 
American Republic are leaders whose 
works have proved their wisdom con- 
summate 

That Wisdom is concretely bodied forth in the 
Massages and Papers of the Presidents. 
In these Papers our Chief Magistrates and the 
statesmen, jurists, financiers, warriors who 
composed their Cabinets discuss questions 
perpetually before the voter, and define the 
fundamental policies on which is based 
this greatest human achievement. Their 
Doctrines form our Governmental Gospel. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIC INDEX 

CONTAINS 


More than 25,000 page references to the official utterances 
of the Presidents, interspersed with some eight hundred ency- 
clopedic articles on American history and p>olttics, elaborating 
and going into the details of every subject discussed by the 
executives. 

A summary history and description of every branch of the 
Government — Executive, Legislative and Judicial — outlining the 
development of each department from its beginning to the present 
time, together with all bureaus and special commissions. 

An analysis of each administration written by competent con- 
temporaneous authority. 

Definition and summary of the treaties between the United States 
and all foreign countries. 

The growth of the Army and Navy, with the latest official facts 
of organization, strength and equipment. 

History of each State from original territory to present time. 

A brief description and history of every country in the world, 
and the trade and treaty relations of each with the United States. 

Synopsis of all political parties, their platforms, growth and 
achievements. Leaders in all the great political movements since 
the organization of the government, together with their votes, are 
given in detail, as well as tiie origin ot poputar nicknames and 
campaign cries. 

Accounts of the wars engaged in by the Unite d States, together 
with a recital of the causes thereof and a brief account of each 
battle fought by American soldiers ; also importsmt foreign wars. 

List of Federal courts and commissions and digests of such lead- 
bg supreme court decisions as tend to mterpret the constitution. 

Discussions of public questions of national policy, such as Monroe 
Doctrine, Panama Canal, Interstate Commerce, Banking, Agri- 
culture, Ex|:^rt8, Imports, Mining, Slavery, Woman Suffrage, 
Trusts, Prohibition, Labor, Tariff, etc. 

Aboriginal inhabitaiits, characteristics and eaiiy home of each 
tribe and natkm, their 'wars with the white settlers and decline 
before advancti^ civilisation. 

Mpfe^ than a thousand selected biographbal sketches of rain^t 
Ainerk;an statesmen and leaders m ^ country's development 


THE encyclopeem: index to the 

MESSAGES AND PAPERS 
OF THE PRESIDENTS 

SERVES' A DOUBLE PURPOSE. 

Fiimt: 

Asswning Aat the reader desires to mvestigate a 
specific subject.-<r-the Index provides him vndi a suc- 
cinct digest on diat subject and underneath cites the 
numbers of pages where Presidential references 
thereto may be found. Thus, after reviewing die fun- 
damental facts involved as presented by die digest, the 
reader is aided in forming his own opinion on die ques- 
tion by the Arguments advanced by die Executives. 

Seconot 

Assuming that the user is reading a Presidential 
Message, — the Index provides him widi data on every 
quesdmi mentioned, and, by the paige citations, enables 
him to compare the views of various Chief Magistrates 
on the same subject 

Stm die analysis of each AdminlttralSoB under die name of die 
Exectilhre. These analyses are paragraphed under subheadings (such as 
** Sla¥eiy **), so dial one may readfly trace the development of a questkm 
through many Administradons, and find the narrative ceodnaoiis* 

See die biographies of men famous in Amencan Statecraft, Warfare 
and Diplomacy, as wed as die biographies of present Cabinet Ministers* 
Senators, and Conpessasen, Vfbich appear under their respective names. 

See the Aiticles: 

** United Stalsib Covenunent of * ** Batdss by Pnited Stales Forees.** 

** Consdlution, SopieaM Court ** United States, History of.** 

Dseisioiit on.** ** Foreign Radons.** 

Sute, Traasnry, War, Jusdce, Post- ** Nadens.** 

office. Navy, Intanor, Agriod- **Stalos and Terrilorits.** 

tore, Costtaeree and L^ier, ** Banhs and Baidung.** 

ONmaftmants of. ** Lnwi.** 

** PartiM. AiMrieu Polilkd.’* **L«r. of." 

** Wan of, or AffoeliB,, dio Uoilad ** la&a Tribe,.** 

Slalei.'* **Gaevrapb,.** 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Portraits of Presidents, 

Public Buildings, Monuments. 
Places of Patriotic Interest, 
Historical Paintings and 
Contemporary Cartoons 


QThe collection of pictures appearing in the several 
volumes of this set can safely be said to be the best ever 
collected for the purpose ^f illustrating the history and 
progress of our country from every viewpoint. 

Q Tlie pictures themselves almost tell the story of the 
development of this Nation. They appear in about 
equal number in each volume, and in direct connection 
with die text matter, therefore in chronological order. 

Q On the back of each of the historical illustration plates 
there is found descriptive matter which adds value to 
the illustrations and important historical data supple- 
menting the messages thonselves. 


9 In the forepart of each volume will be found a list 
of the illustrations dierein. 



FACSIMILE REPRODUCTIONS OF STATE PAPERS 


Adams, John, Coinage Proclamation, 256. 

Adams, John Quincy, Proclamation of 
Tonnage Duties (first and last pages), 
948. 

Buchanan’s Note to Senate Kelating to 
Mormon Troubles, 3135. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, of Taylor’s Ad- 
ministration (final page), 2567. 

Cleveland’s Proclamation on Utah’s 
Admission to Union, 6154. 

Cleveland’s Signature to Proclamation 
Admitting Utah into Union, 6155. 

Declaration of Independence (Original 
1|r^ft of), 4. 

De^^ration of War against Spain, 6295. 

Declaration of War with Mexico, 2312. 

Fillmore’s Fugitive Slave Proclamation 
(first page), 2692. 

Fillmore’s Fugitive Slave Proclamation 
(last page), 2693. 

Garfield’s Note to the Senate, 4602. 

Grant’s Centennial Proclamation, 4376. 

Grant’s Signature to Centennial Procla- 
mation, 4367. 

Grant ’s Proclamation Calling for an 
Extra Session of the Senate, 3976. 

Harrison’s (Benjamin) Proclamation 
Admitting Washington to Union, 
5375. 

Harrison’s (Benjamin) Signature to 
Proclamation Admitting Washington 
to Union, 5376. 

Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 7762, 

Hayes’ Proclamation, Maryland Rail- 
road Strike (first page), 4470. 

Hayes ’ Signature to Proclamation, 
Maryland Railroad Strike (last page), 
4471. 

Jackson’s Proclamation about the Pub- 
lic Lands in Alabama, 1041. 

Jackson’s Signature on a State Docu- 
ment, 1201. 

Jefferson’s Neutrality Proclamation, 
414. 

Johnson’s Thanksgiving Proclamation, 
3530. 

Johnson’s Signature to Thanksgiving 
Proclamation, 3531. 


Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation 
(first, last, and intermediate pages), 
3261. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 3373. 

Lincoln ’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby, 3341. 

Lincoln ’s Signature to Emancipation 
Proclamation, 3262. 

Lincoln’s Proclamation Admitting West 
Virginia into the Union, 3389. 

Lincoln ’s Signature to Proclamation 
Admitting West Virginia into Union, 
3390. 

Monroe Doctrine (page from Monroe’s 
Seventh Annual Message), 791. 

Monroe’s Letter to a Friend Explain- 
ing National Policy, 759. 

Pierce ’s Proclamation against Cuban 
Filibusters (first page), 2769. 

Pierce ’s Proclamation against Cuban 
Filibusters (second page), 2770. 

Roosevelt ’s Proclamation of Special 
Holiday for Celebration of Centennial 
of Lincoln’s Birth, 6964. 

Roosevelt ’s Announcement of Centen- 
nial of Lincoln’s Birth, Last Page 
and Signature, 6965. 

South Carolina's Secession Ordinance, 
3151. 

Taft’s Proclamation of the Death of 
Vice-President Sherman, 7730. 

Taft’s and Secretary Knox’s Signature 
to Announcement of Death of Vice- 
President Sherman, 7731. 

Taylor’s Signature on a State Docu- 
ment, 2566. 

Tyler’s Signature on the Ratification of 
the Webster- Ashburton Treaty, 2026. 

Van Buren’s Proclamation Revoking 
Tonnage Duties, 1549. 

Washington’s First Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation, 66. 

Webster- Ashburton Treaty, Ratified in 
Tyler’s Administration, 2025. 

Wilson’s Engagement Book, Page from, 
8016. 

Wilson’s Neutrality Proclamation at the 
Outbreak of the European War of 
1914, 7968. 

Wilson’s Neutrality Proclamation, Laat 
Page, with Sifj||l|Lture of Secretary 
Bryan, 7969,'#'^^ • 




ENCYCLOPEDIC INDEX 

to the 

Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


NOTE. — The pages of the Messages and Papers op the Presidents are con- 
secutively numbered from Page 1 to the last page of the last message received 
before going to press, without regard to the division into volumes. The index 
numbers therefore refer to pages only. The page numbers in each volume are 
indicated on the back to assure quick and handy reference. 

When a word or g/oup of words is followed by the symbol (q. v,), (which see), 
an article under that word or group of words is listed in the Index, and should 
be consulted. 


A. B. 0. Arbitration.— During the Mexican 
revolution of 1913-14, citizens of the Unit- 
ed States suffered many Insults and abuses, 
as well as loss of life and property, at the 
hands of the warring factions. Insolent 
aggression culminated on the 9th of April, 
1914, when a paymaster of the U. S. S. 
Dolphin was arrested at Tampico, and the 
delivery of United States mall was inter- 
fered with. Admiral Mayo, commanding the 
fleet in the harbor, demanded a salute to 
the United States flag as partial reparation 
for the injuries sustained by the Americans. 
This was refused by President Huerta, and 
President Wilson backed Admiral Mayo's 
demand with an order for the occupation 
of Vera Cruz by American land and naval 
forces. (Page 8314.) 

Before these were ready to begin the 
journey overland to Mexico City Senor 
Naon, the Argentine minister at Washing- 
ton, Senhor da Gama, Brazilian ambassador, 
and Senor Suarez, the Chilean minister, 
proffered their services as mediators to 
settle the differences between the t^o 
republics. President Wilson accepted tae 
ood offices of the diplomats and appointed 
ustlce Joseph R. Lamar, of the Supreme 
Court, and Frederick W. Lehman, an at- 
torney, of St. Louis, to represent the United 
States. Huerta also appointed delegates. 
The mediators met at Niagara Falls, Can- 
ada, May 20, and by June 12, had agreed 
upon a plan for a provisional government 
for Mexico to consist of a president and 
a cabinet of four leading Mexicans, who 
should have been neutral during the revolu- 
tion. President Wilson demanded that a 
Constitutionalist should be chosen as pro- 
visional president, but the mediators re- 
fused to sanction this. June 22, peace 
protocols were signed whereby the United 
States abandoned its claim for a salute to 
the flag and waived the question of a war 
indemnity from Mexico, as well as claims 
for damages due American citizens, with the 
understanding that these would be taken up 


and adjusted by the provisional govern- 
ment. 

, Meanwhile the revolutionists were clos- 
ing in on Mexico City, and Carranza, the 
Constitutionalist leader, was asked to par- 
ticipate in the arbitration proceedings on 
condition that he agree to an armistice. 
This he relused. July 5, a federal elec- 
tion was held in Mexico and Huerta was 
re-elected President and Senor Blanquet 
Vice-President. Few of the populace par- 
ticipated In the voting, and ten days later 
Huerta resigned and boarded the Gorman 
cruiser Dresden at Vera Cruz and departed 
for Jamaica. Don Francisco Carbajal, min- 
ister of foreign relations, was placed in 
charge of the government at Mexico City, 
and invited Carranza to come into the city 
and form a provisional government grant- 
ing a general amnesty to those who had 
supported the Huerta administration. 

B. Plot. — William H. Crawford, of Geor- 
gia, was a prominent Democratic-Republican 
candidate for the Presidency in 1824. Dur- 
ing the early part of ihat year a series of 
letters signed “A, B.” appeared in a Wash- 
ington newspaper charging him with mal- 
feasance in office as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. They were written by N in Ian Ed- 
wards, of Illinois, who had just been ap- 
pointed minister to Mexico, and who 
acknowledged their authorship, Apr. 19, 
1824, Edwards presented a m<^morlal to 
the House of Representatives making specific 
charges. These he failed to sustain, and 
Crawford was exonerated. 

Abaco Island (Bahamas)^ negotiations 
for cession of lands on, for erection 
of light-houses, 845. 

Abandoned Farms. — The reasons given for 
farm abandonment are the Impoverishment 
of the soil, through lack of fertilizer and 
rotation of crops, the meager financial re- 
wards of ordinary farm labor, and the 
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dislncliimtiQii of countrybred uien and 
women to i*emain on farms when tUe con> 
veniences and luxuries of life are to be 
found in the cities, and enjoyed v^tth great- 
er comfort. The city man who takes his 
family to the country is usually actuated 
by two motives — sentiment and the high cost 
of living in the city. When a man only 
one generation from the farm finds eggs 
selling at UO cents a dozen, broiled chickens 
at a dollar, and the kind of apples he form- 
erly fed to hogs bringing a cent apiece in 
city markets he is apt to long lor the 
abundant food of his boyhood days. 

In his “Altrurla,” a novel, printed In 
1894. William Dean Howells, an American 
novelist, predicted that soon the railroads 
would be Imploring men to go from the 
cities and till the soli. Mr. W. C. Brown, 
President of New York Central Rail- 
road, in a speech in New York City in 1910, 
declared that there are 16,000 square miles 
of practically abandoned farms in New York, 
New ICngland, the south and middle South- 
ern States, and that there are 2,700 acres 
of abandoned tillable land within two hours' 
iourney from New York City which can 
be purchased for Ip'iO an acre. Mr. Brown 
declared himself willing to head a mlllion- 
dollar syndicate to buy and reclaim these 
abandoned farms In a practical effort to 
decrease the cost of foodstuffs to the con- 
sumer. 

Many men with city experience and mod- 
ern Industrial and business ideas have made 
farming profitable where the country-bred 
farmer with only the conventional methods 
has failed. The back-to-the-farm movement 
was given considerable impetus by the de- 
velopment of intensive farming In the West, 
by Irrigation, by the railroad.s, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the nigh price of 
foodstuffs In the cities. 

President Roosevelt appointed a commis- 
sion to investigate the conditions of farm 
life In America, and he dlscussf's the ques- 
tion fully in a 8i>ecial message (page 7253), 
(See also Country Life Commission.) 
Abolman vs. Booth. — An important Su- 
preme Court case maintaining the constitu- 
tionality of the fugitive-slave law of 18.50. 
Booth was tried before a commissioner ap- 
pointed by the United States district court 
of Wisconsin for violation Of the fugitive- 
slave law, and ordered to appear before the 
district court. Failing to do so, he was 
imprisoned by Abelmuu, the United States 
marshal for the district, but was released 
by the supreme court of the State on a writ 
of haheaa corpus. Later he was Indicted 
before the United States district court, but 
was again released by the State supreme 
court. In 1858 the case came before the 
United States Supreme t'ourt. Booth had 
pleaded the unconstitutionality of the law. 
The court upheld th(‘ law and reversed the 
decision of the State supreme court. 
Abolition Party.— An anti-slavery party 
organized in 1839, which later absorbed the 
Liberty Party (q. v.), and the National 
Anti-Blavery Society (q. v.). Its mission 
having been fulfilled by the emancipation of 
the slaves, the party did not continue In ex- 
istence after the Civil War. (See Abolition- 
ists.) 

Abf^itiotilsta.— A term applied during and 
preceding the Civil War to the members 
of the New England Anti-Slavery Society 
and those who held with them that “im- 
mediate unconditional emancipation without 
expatriation was the right of every slave 
and that he could not be withheld by his 
master an hour without sin.” The first 
society for the abolition of slavery was 
formed In Pennsylvania in 1774 ; New York 


followed in 1785, Rhode Island In 1786, 
Maryland in 1789, and Connecticut, Vir- 
ginia and New Jersey before 1792. Among 
the presidents of the New York society were 
John Jay and Aiekander Jlamlltoii. 

Jan. 1, 1831, William Lloyd (iarrlson 
began the publication in Boston of a paper 
called The Liberator, which advocated the 
immediate liberation of slaves, regardless 
of all laws or constitutional provisions to 
the contrary. At the beginning of the fol- 
lowing year be organized the above-named 
society, with the foregoing as its chief doc- 
trine. Near the close of 1833 a similar 
society was formed In Philadelphia. 

From this time forward the question be- 
came one of national importance. In con- 
sequence of his uncompromising utterances 
Gax’rlson was indicted by grand juries in 
several Southern States and r«'wards were 
offered for ids conviction. The New York 
Weekly Emancipator was another organ 
of the Abolitionists. Some strong pam- 
phlets on the subject wore: “Justice and 
Expediency ; or, Slavery Considered with a 
View to Its Rightful and EflVctual Rem- 
edy”; •‘Abolition,” by John G. Whittier, 
Haverhill, Mas.s. ; “Appeal in Behalf of that 
('lass of AiiieiicaiiK (hilled Africans,” by 
Lydia Marla ('hild; and “The Sin of Slav- 
ery and Its Remedy.” by Klizur Wright, a 
professor in the Western Reserve College. 
Abolition sentiments were not Ci>nflned 
solely to the Northern States. The feeling 
against the abolitionists ran high and riots 
w'cre frequent. At Alton, Illinois, in 1837, 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, an abolition editor, was 
mobbed and killed, and In 18.38, I’cmnsyl- 
vania Hall, in Philadelphia, wa>9 burned. 
In 1838 many of the party d(‘.slririg to 
nominate candidates for ofiicc, a proceed- 
ing to which the “(Inrrisonians” objected, 
withdrew. (See Abolition Party and Illus- 
trations opposite 1423, 2628.) 
Aborlgines.—A word used to deflgnat#* the 
earliest inhabitants of a country. In 
America the term is applied generally to the 
Indians found by the early settlers. 
Abrogation.— In international law, the act 
of breaking or discontinuing, as the abroga- 
tion of a treaty. 

Absentee Shawnee Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Abyssinia (Ethiopia). — The total area of 
the Ethiopian Empire Is estimated at 350,- 
000 to 400,000 English square miles, with 
a total population of from 7,000,000 to 
8,000.000, of whom about half are Abys- 
siuians, the remainder being Gal las, negro 
trii>es on the west and south frontiers, 
and Danaklls and Soiiiulls on the eu.st. 
About one-third of the whole area is cov- 
ered bv Abyssinian Somaliland. The 
boundaries of the empire are defined on the 
west, north, and northeast, where they 
touch. In order, the t^udan; tlie Itallaii 
colony of Massowah (Eritrea); tlie French 
colony of Djibuti ; and the British So- 
maliland Protectorate. Northwards the 
boundary is ab^out 15" 30' N. lat., falling 
just south of Kassala. 

Physical Features . — Western Abyssinia 
Is a plateau, with peaks rising to 13,- 
000-15,(^0 feet ; Eastern Abyssinia con- 
sists of the Dannkll and Somali lowlands. 

Natural Resources . — Western Abyssinia 
contains some mineral wealth ; iron and 
coal are not uncommon, and g61d is 
washed In various streams, while salt, salt- 
petre. and sulphur are also procurnble. 
The lower country and deep valley gorges 
are very hot ; the higher plateaus ar# well 
watered, with a genial climate. In the 
hotter regions, sugar cane, cotton, coffee* 
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rubt>er, etc., flonrlah; In the middle 2 one 
maize, wheat, barley, wild oranges and 
other fruit trees, tobacco, potatoes, etc., 
are cultivated; and above 9,000 feet are 
excellent pastures with some corn cultiva- 
tion. There are two seasons in the year, 
a dry winter and a rainy summer from 
June to September. The cnlcf river is tjhe 
Blue Nile. Horses, mules, donkeys, oxen, 
gouts and sheep, and camels in the iow< 
lauds, form a latge portion of the wealth 
of the people. 

Hintory . — It was visited by the Portu- 
guese in 3 192. Tlie various small monarch- 
ies were united Into one kingdom in 1855. 
In 1872 Kassni* of Tlgre, who had assumed 
the title Negus Negust (King of Kings), 
was crowned as Joliannes 11, Emperor of 
Ethiopia, At his death in 1689, Menelik 
II (born 1842) became supreme ruler. Oct. 
13, 1889, the Italian Government assumed 
a protectorate over Abyssinia, and by a 
subsequent treaty with King Menelik. the 
^•ountry came wholly under Italian influ- 
ence. By an agreement signed Doc. 13, 
1906, Italy, France and Great Britain un- 
dertook to preserve the integrity of Abys- 
sinia. 

Government . — Negus Negust or King of 
Kings Menelik II (King of Shoa). The 
KmplrG Is a federation of the Kingdoms 
of Shoa, Godjum, Jimma, KafCa and Wol- 
lo. and of the territorit’^ conquered by the 
dominant ICingdom of Shoa ; the outward 
and visible sign of their allegiance to the 
Emperor being a con trlbu Lion to the Im- 
perial revenue. In 1908 a ('ouneil of Minis- 
ters was eonstituled by the Emperor with 
LIJ Eyassu, grandson of Menelik, President 
of the Council. 

Sept. 80, 1910, Lidj, then only 22 years 
old, wa# deposed and his auut, Ouizero- 
Zeoditu, fS^cceeded to the regency. 

The Judicial System is l)a8ed upon the 
code of Jimtlnlan, and tJiere is an appeal 
from the' clpurts to the Emperor. Private 
property lu land being little Unowm and 
the marriage tie being easily dissolved by 
either parly, there is little social coher- 
ence. 

Education and Rclirjion . — The Abyssini- 
ans arc Christian and the Emperor claims 
descent from Menelek, the son of Holomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, The Metropoli- 
tan (Abuna Mnttheos) and the priests and 
monks are in some degree subject to the 
Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria, and have 
combined religious, judicial and educa- 
t'-»nal offices. 

* ProducHon and InduHry . — ^The principal 
pursuits are agriculture, cattle or^edlng 
and hunting. The chief exports are cof- 
fee, civet, wax, hides, rubber,’ Ivory and 
gold ; the chief Imports being ootto s, 
hardware, provisions, arms and ammuni- 
tion, petroleum and glass. External trade 
Is increasing. The import duty on all 
goods is 8 per cent, ad valorem. 

Abys.sinla is the home of the coffee plant, 
which furnishes one of the chief exports. 
Cotton, sugar cane and vines flourish. Iron 
is abundant. Cattle, sheep and horses are 
raised. American gray shirting, hardware, 
ammunition, petroleum are Imported. It 
was announced on May 18, 1911, that LIJ 
Yasu has been proclaimed Emperor after 
an effort by his cousin to wrest the govern- 
ment from him. The chief exports are cof- 
fee, gum, wax, gold, Ivory and civet. Pas- 
toral interests dominate ; large herds of cat- 
tle, sheep and goats arc raised: excellent 
horses and long-wooled sheep In higher ele- 
vations. Manufactures primitive ; some 
cloth, and working of leather and metals, 
etc. Caravan trade Important ; hides, skins, 
Ivoipyi wa;g, gum, coffee, gold, ostrich feath- 


ers, etc., exchanged for manufactured artb 
cles. 

Transportation Is generally carried on 
by mules, donkeys and pack-horses in ^e 
west and by camels in the lowlands. A 
railway has Just been built under French 
auspices. The posts and telegraphs are 
under Preach management, and Abyssinia 
has been admitted to the Postal Union. 
Telegraphs and telephones have been con- 
structed, and admission to the Interna- 
tional Telegraph Convention has been 
sought. 

Army . — The active army consists of the 
Imperial Troops, numbering about 2(K),- 
000 men, armed with rifles, with some ar- 
tillery and troops of Galla horsemen. The 
Feudatory States maintain local armies, 
available for Imperial purposes In time of 
war. 

Towns . — ^The Capital, Adis Ababa, In 
Shoa, has a population of about 60,000 ; 
Ilarrar rontafng about 40,000; f^nd Dire 
Dawa from 6,000 to 7,000, There are an- 
cient architectural remains at Aksiim, 
Gondar, and Ankober; moikrn architecture 
Is very poor, while drainage and sanita- 
tion are unknown. 

Foreign Relations . — Great Britain, France 
and Italy possess territory borderli^ the 
Abyssinian Empire and have entered Into 
an agreement to respect the integrity of 
the Empire. The United States, Ausiria- 
Ilungary and Germany have signed commer- 
cial treaties with the Empire. There are 
representatives of France. Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Hussla and the U. 8. A. 
at the capital. (See also Africa.) 

Academy, Military. (See Military Acad- 
emy.) 

Academy, NavaL (See Naval Acad- 
emy.) 

Academy of Sciences, National, commis- 
sion from membership of, to formu- 
late plans for forestry system, 6167. 
(See also National Academy of Sci- 
ence.) 

Acapulco, Mexico: 

Controversies between American con- 
sul at, and Mexican authorities, 
2695. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 2720, 2834, 2837. 

Acapulco, The, seizure and killing of 
Gen. Barrundia on, and action of 
American minister to Guatemala, 
discussed, 5544, 

Conduct of commai.der Keiter regard- 
ing, referred to, 5569. 

Papers regarding, transmitted, 55C5. 
Accessory. — in law oue who Is guilty of a 
felony, not by committing the offense in 
person or as a principal, nor by being 
present at its commission, but by being In 
some other way concerned therein, as by 
advising or Inciting another to commit the 
crime or by concealing the offender or in 
any way helping him to escape punishment 
An accessory before the fact Is one who 
counsels or Incites another to commit a 
felony and who Is not present when the 
act Is done ; after the fact, one who receives 
arid conceals or in any way assists the of- 
fender, knowing him to have commlfted 
a felony. The laws of different States Yary 
as to the punishment of accessories. 
Aeciamatloxi.— In legislative bodies, the act 
at voting by ayes and nays; also called 
voting vim voce. 
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Accounts and Bisbnrsements^ Division 
of, Agxicnlture Department.— An impor- 
tant division of the Bureau of Agriculture. 
It^has complete charge and supervision over 
the tiscal affairs of the Department. It 
audits and pays all accounts and adjusts 
claims against the Department ; decides 
questions involving the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds ; prepares advertisements, scned- 
ules and contracts for annual supplies, 
leases, agreements, letters of authority, and 
all letters to the Treasury Department and 
Department of Justice ; Issues requisitions 
for the purchase of supplies and requests 
for transportation ; prepares the annual esti- 
mates for appropriations, etc. 

An Idea of the work of the division may 
he had from the statement of its chief 
that in a recent year there were received, 
audited and paid 118,921 accounts, amount- 
ing to $15,736,198.02, More than 4,200 of 
these accounts, moreover, were so-called 
combined accounts. There were also audited 
and sent to the Treasury for payment 4,368 
accounts. In the payment of the 118,921 ac- 
counts mentioned above it was necessary to 
draw 244 requisitions on the Treasury and 
issue 225,019 chocks. To carry on the work 
of the Department of Agriculture for this 
year Congress appropriated .$13,487,0.36 for 
ordinary expenses, in addition to permanent 
annual appropriations amounting to $0,329,- 
000, and special appropriations of $1,874,- 
014, making a total of $21,091,2.*>0. The 
cost of maintaining the Department of 
Agriculture has grown from $7,643,088 in 
1906 to $29,019,703.98 for 1916. 

Accounts, Public, system of, should be 
improved, 1120. 

Acbeen, native Kingdom of North 
Sumatra, war with Netherlands, neu- 
trality preserved by United States in, 
4192. 

Acknowledgment. — An acknowledgment is 
the act of declaring the execution of an 
instrument before an officer authorized to 
certify to such declaration. The officer 
certifies to the fact of such declaration, 
and to his knowledge of the person so 
declaring. Conveyances or deeds of land to 
be entitled to be recorded must first be 
acknow'ledged before a proper officer. Most 
of the States have forms of acknowledg- 
ments, which should be followed. 

Acknowledgments may be taken In gen- 
eral bv notaries public, Justices of the peace, 
Judges or Clerks of Courts of the higher 
grades, Registers, Masters in Chancery, 
Court Commissioners, town clerks, Mayor 
and Clerks of Incorporated cities, within 
their respective jurisdictions. 

Seals or their equivalent (or whatever is 
intended as such) are necessary in Alaska, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New Hampshire New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming. In almost all the States deeds by 
corporations must be under seal. Forms 
are prescribed or Indicated by the statutes 
of most of the States except Connecticut, 
Florida, Louisiana, Separate acknowledg- 
ment by wife Is required in Alaslm, 
Arkansas, Delaware, District of Colutubfa, 
Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, 'IVxas. One witness 
to the execution of de<*ds is required In 
District of Columbia, Maine (customary), 


Maryland, Nebraska, New Jersey (usual), 
Oklahoma, Utah, Wyoming. Two witnesses 
to the execution of deeds are required In 
Arkansas, Connecticut. Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, 
Vermont, Wisconsin. 

Acre Eight.— The share of a citizen of a 
New England town In the common lands. 
The value of the acre right was a fixed 
quantity in each town, but varied In differ- 
ent towns. A ten-acre lot or right In a 
certain town was equivalent to 113 acres 
of upland and twelve acres of meadow, and 
a certain exact proportion was maintained 
between the acre right and salable lands. 
Act of Hostility. — An unfriendly represen- 
tation calculated to provoke war ; or conduct 
of a war-like nature on the part of one 
country toward another. When the un- 
friendly, or war-like act is of such a nature 
as to preclude or make undesirable any 
attempt at adjustment by arbitration or 
diplomatic protest and representations. It 
becomes an overt act (q. v. ), and Is tanta- 
mount to a declaration of war on the part 
of the offender. 

Acts Of Congress. (See Bills and Acts.) 
Acts, Public. — Public acts re the laws of 
a State and of the United States. State 
records are the registered deeds of property, 
journals of legislatures, etc. Judicial pro- 
ceedings are the records of courts. Under 
the Constitution each State must give full 
faith and credit to the public acts, records, 
and Judicial proceedings of every other 
State (twenty-four). The chief value of 
this provision Is that It prevents endless 
lawsuits. When a case has beem decided 
fn one State, it cannot be opened in the 
courts of another State. 

Ad valorem.— Duty on imported goods, 
based on the value thereof, rather than on 
their quantity or quality. 

Adams, John.— 1797-1801. 

Third Administration — Federal. 
Vicc-Preaident — Thomas Jefferson. 
Secretary of state — 

Timothy IMckerIng (continued). 

John Marshall, from May 13, 1800. 
Secretary of the Treauvry — 

Oliver Wolcott (continued). 

Samuel Dexter, from Jan. 1, 1801. 
Secretary of Wa?’ — 

James McHenry (continued). 

Samuel Dexter, from May 13, 1800. 
Ro|rer^ Griswold, acting from Feb. 3, 

Secretary of the Navy — 

George Cabot appointed. Declined May 
3 1798 

Benjamin Stoddert, from May 3, 1798. 
Attorney ’General — 

C'harles Lee (continued). 
Poatmaater-Oeneral— 

Joseph Habersham (continued). 

Party Affiliation, — Adams was essentially 
a Federalist and In common with his party, 
distrusted the self-governing power of the 
masses. He bellevedT in strong central gov- 
ernment by a class, not hereditary, but 
fitted by merit. He was democratic to the 
extent of believing that equality meant that 
all men should have equal rights in the eyes 
of the law ; but that in hereditary rights, 
capacity, advantages, and position, all men 
are by no means equal. While vice-presi- 
dent and presiding officer in the Senate he 
was frequently called upon to decide by 
Ms casting vote questions of vital Impor- 
tance in the maintenance of the policy of 
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the Federalists, nor by national convention, 
which mode of nomination did not originate 
until formed by the Anti-Masons in 1830. 

Vote. — The contest was free for all, and 
narrowed down to four candidates : Adams, 
Jackson, Crawford, and Clay. Twenty-four 
States took part in the election, which was 
held Nov. 2. This Is the earliest election In 
which there appears a record of the popular 
vote, as most of the electors were chosen 
by that means. That record shows that 
Andrew Jackson received 155,872 votes ; 
John Quincy Adams, 105,321 ; William H. 
Crawford, 44,282 ; and Hehry Clay, 46,687. 
The electoral vote, counted on Feb. 9, 1825, 
gave Andrew Jackson, 99 ; John Quincy 
Adams, 84 ; William H. Crawford. 41 ; and 
Henry Clay, 37. 

Vote in House. — As no one received a 
majority, the House proceeded on the same 
day to elect a l^resldent from the three 
highest candidates. This excluded Cl^, the 
most popular of the candidates In the House. 
John Quincy Adams was elected by the 
votes of thirteen States ; Jackson received 
seven, and Crawford four. The electoral 
college had elected John C. Calhoun Vice- 
President, with 182 votes. In the electoral 
college, had three New York men, who were 
returned as Clay men, voted In accordance 
with their instructions, Clay would have 
been one of the three to go to the House, 
and the result might have betn very dif- 
ferent, This was the second time that the 
House was called upon to choose a Presi- 
dent. 

Political Complexion of Congress. — In the 
Nineteenth Congress (1825-1827) the Senate, 
of forty-eight members, was made up of 
thirty -eight Democrats and ten Whigs ; and 
the House, of 213 members, was made up 
of seventy-nine Federalists and 134 Demo- 
crats. In the Twentieth Congress (1827- 
1829) the Senate, of forty-eight members, 
was made up of thirty-seven Federalists 
and eleven Whigs ; and the House, of 213 
members, was made up of eighty-five Fed- 
eralists and 128 Democrats. 

John W. Taylor, of New York, was elected 
Speaker of the House in the Nineteenth Con- 
gress, which numbered among its members 
Kdward Everett, of Massachusetts, and 
James K. Polk, of Tennessee. 

In 1826 the South American States called 
a general congress to meet in Panama and 
invited the United States to be represented 
(page 884). During the debate on* the sub- 
ject In the Senate John Randolph referred 
to the 8'^sociation of Adams and Clay as 
that of the Puritan and the blackleg, A 
duel followed between Clay and Randolph. 

The disappearance of William Morgan 
from Canandaigua, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1826, 
gave rise to the Anti-Masonic party. 

Indian Affairs. — Numerous treaties were 
made with Indians during Adams’ adminis- 
tration, among them the cession of the lands 
of most of the tribes inhabiting territory 
east of the Mississippi River and their re- 
moval to the Indian Territory. The refusal 
of the Creeks to be bound by a treaty signed 
by their chiefs formed the subject oi special 
message by Mr. Adams (page 890). 

Tariff. — Two acts relating to the tariff 
were passed in this administration — that of 
May 22, 1824, and of May 19, 1828. Speak- 
ing of the latter in his Fourth Annual Mes- 
syre (page 980) President Adams said : 
“The tariff of the last session was In Its 
details not acceptable to the great Interests 
of any portion of the Union, not even to 
the interests which It was specially Intended 
to serve. Its object was to balance the 
burdens upon native industry imposed by 
the operation of foreign laws, but not to 
aggravate the burdens of one section of 
the Union by the relief afforded to another. 

, . . But If any of the duties imposed by 


the act only relieve the manufacturer by 
aggravating the burden of the planter, let 
a careful rovisal of Its provisions, enlight- 
ened by the practical experience of Its ef- 
fects, be directed to retain those which 
impart protection to native industry and re- 
move or supply tbe place of those which 
only alleviate one great national interest 
by the depression of another.” 

Internal Improvements . — The policy of 
President Adams differed materially In re- 
ard to internal Improvement from those of 
Is Immecilate predecessors. In his Inaugural 
Address (page 864) he said : “To pursue 
to their consummation those purposes of 
improvement in our common condition In- 
stituted or recommended by him [Monroe] 
will embrace the whole sphere of my obli- 
gations. To the topic of Internal Improve- 
ment emphatically urged by him at his 
inauguration, I recur with peculiar satis- 
faction. It is that from which. I am satis- 
fied, the unborn millions of our poster- 
ity who are In future ages to people this 
continent will derive their most fervent 
gratitude to the founders of tbe Union ; 
(hat In which the beneficent action of its 
Government will be most deeply felt and 
acknowledged. . . . The extent and lim- 

itation of the powers of the General Gov- 
ernment in relation to this transcendently 
important subject will be settled and ac- 
knowledged to the common satisfaction of 
all, and every speculative scruple will be 
solved by a practical public blessing.” 

Public Debt . — The public debt of the 
United Stales during the administration of 
President Adams stood as follows : Janu- 
ary 1, 1826, $81,054,059.99; 1827, $73,- 
987,3.57.20 ; 1828, $67,475,043.87 ; 1829, 

$58,421,413.67. 

In his Second Annual Message (page 924) 
the I’resldent says ; “It is well for us, 
however, to be admonished of the necessity 
of abiding by the maxims of the most 
vigilant economy, and of resorting to all 
honorable and useful expedients for pur- 
suing with steady and inflexible persever- 
ance the total discharge of the debt.” In 
his Third Annual Message (page 952) he 
says : “The deep solicitude felt by our 

citizens of all classes throughout the Union 
for the total discharge of the public debt 
will apologize for the earnestness with 
which I deem it my duty to urge this topic 
upon the consideration of Congress — of rec- 
ommending to them again the observance 
of the strictest economy in the application 
of the public funds.” 

Finance . — In his Fourth Annual Message 
(page 977), at the close of his administra- 
tion, President Adams was able to say : 
“The condition and prospects of the revenue 
are more favorable than our most sapgulne 
expectations had anticipated.” He reported 
a balance in the Treasury, Jan, 1, 1828, of 
$5,861,972.83 : with a prospect of a balance 
of over $5,000,000 on the first of the com- 
ing year. “The receipts for the present 
year ‘have amounted to near two millions 
more than was anticipated at the com- 
mencement of the last session of Congress.’" 

Slavery . — “The African Slave Trade.” 
said President Adams In his First Annual 
Message (page 875), “has long been exclud- 
ed from the use of our flag, and if some few 
citizens of our country have continued to 
set the laws of the Union, as well as those 
of nature and humanity, at defiance by per- 
severing In that abominable traffic, It has 
been only by sheltering themselves under the 
banners of other nations less earnest for 
the total extinction of the trade than ours.” 
But the Intensity of feeling with which the 
President loathed slavery came out In its 
fullest force when, as ex-Presldent, he re- 
turned to Congress and, ' single-handed, 
fought the pro-slavery forces and brought 
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about tHe repeal of the ‘‘gag law’^ which the 
House tried lo enforce against the Abolltlon- 
IstB. 

Adaiits, Jolm Quincy: 

Aixnual messages of, 865, 916, 944, 
973. 

V Astronomical observatory, establish- 
ment of, recommended by, 789. 
Biographical sketch of, 857. 
Commissioner to negotiate treaty 
with Sweden, nomination of, 254. 
Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 2477. 

Election of, notification of, 858. 
Reply of, 858. 

Finances discussed by, 869, 923, 952, 
977. 

Foreign Policy discussed by, 862, 868, 
884, 895, 903, 922, 950. 

Inaugural address of, 860. 

Internal Improvements discussed by, 
982. 

International Congress at Panama 
discussed by. (Bee Panama, Isth- 
mus of.) 

Minister plenipotentiary of the 
United States to the court of Rus- 
sia at St. Petersburg appointed by 
President Madison, June 26, 1809, 
456. 

Oath of office, notifies Congress of 
time and place of taking, 859. 
Portrait of, 856. 

Private secretary of, assaulted while 
delivering message to Congress, 966. 
Proclamations of — 

Commercial intercourse with Brit- 
ish colonial ports suspended, 941. 
Discriminating duties suspended on 
vessels of — 

Hanover, 970. 

Italy, 942. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
997. 

Facsimile of, opposite 948. 

Reward for apprehension of Willis 
Anderson, 943. 

Secretary of State, 604. 

Correspondence in regard to claims 
against France, 834. 

State of the Union, discussed by, 865, 
916, 944, 978. 

Tariff discussed by, 979. 

Tribute paid memory of Jefferson 
and Adams by, 930. 

Adamson Law. (See Railroads, Eight’ 
how Day,) 

Addison, The, impressment of seamen 
from, 2772. 

Adelaide, international exhibition at, 
discussed, 5116, 

Adjutant General. (See War Depart- 
ment and Army.) 

Adniini8tratlon,^Tbis term is generally 
applied to the President and his Cabinet. 


The President as chief executive officer of 
the nation may direct, without consulta- 
tion, the acts of any departmental chief, 
guided solely by the Constitution. He is 
authorized, however, to consult the heads 
of Departments. Washington consulted 
with his Attorney-General and Secretaries 
of State, War, and the Treasury. When In 
1798 the Navy Department was established, 
Benjamin Stoddert, its chief executive 
officer, was admitted to the President’s 
council. The Postmasters-General were 
not called into council until 1829, during 
William T. Barry’s Incumbency. Secre- 
taries of the Interior, of Agriculture and of 
Commerce and Labor were invited to seats 
at the council table immediately upon the 
establishment of their Departments. 
Admira.!. — The highest rank in the United 
States Navy. The word is derived from the 
Arabic amlr-al, and means “chief of the.” 
It was early used in England as the title of 
the commander of the navy. In the United 
States the rank was first created especially 
to confer honor upon David O. Farragut. 

July 11, 1862, upon recommendation of 
President Lincoln, Farragut, then referred 
to courteously but unofficially as Commo- 
dore, received the thanks of Congress for 
his distinguished services In capturing New 
Orleans and opening the lower Mississippi to 
the Union forces. Upon the reorganization 
of the navy In the same month he was 
placed first on the list of rear-admirals. 
Further successes on the lower Mississippi 
and in Mobile Bay induced Congress to ex- 
press the gratitude of the country by creat- 
ing another and higher grade for Farragut 
— that of Vice Admiral — In which office he 
was confirmed Dec. 21, 1804. After the war 
between the States Congress created the 
office of Admiral and conferred it upon Par- 
ragut July 25, 1806. Vice Admiral David 
D. Porter succeeded to the title in 1870, and 
upon his death In 1891, the title became ex- 
tinct. For distinguished services in the bat- 
tle of Manila Bay, May 1, 1898, George 
Dewey was promoted by Congress to he Ad- 
miral of the Navy, a grade above admiral 
and corresponding to admiral of the fleet in 
the British navy and a similar one in other 
navies. 

The naval appropriation bill of 19L5 con- 
tained a provision that after .lune 1 of that 
year the commanding officer of the Atlantic 
fleet, the Pacific fleet and the Asiatic fleet, 
while serving as such, should have the rank 
of Admiral, and the officer serving as sc'cond 
in command of those fleets should have the 
rank of Vice Admiral. Under that law 
Frank F. Fletcher, Thomas B. Howard and 
Walter Cowles were named as Admirals. The 
Admiral’s flag has a navy blue background, 
on which four stars are arranged like the 
points of a diamond in the middle of the 
pennant. The rank of Admiral in the navy 
corresponds to that of General In the army ; 
that of Vice Admiral to Lieutenant General, 
Rear Admiral (first nine class) to Major 
General and Rear Admiral (second nine 
class) to Brigadier General. 

Admiral, revival of grade of, recom- 
mended, 6345. 

Admiral P. Tordenskiold, The, appro- 
priation in behalf of owners of, rec- 
ommended, 3328. 

AdmiSSfOll of States. — The Declaration of 
Independence declares “that these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent States’* (page 4). Its 
adoption on July 4, 1775, created as such 
the ortglnal thirteen States of the Union, 
vl*. : Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
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Georgia, Connecticut, Massacbusottg, Mary- 
land, South Carolina, New Hampshire, Vir- 
ginia, New York, North CarollniL and Rhode 
Island. Shortly before this date eeVeral 
of the Colonies had modified their original 
charters and established independent local 
governments. Oct. 10, 1780. the Continental 
Congress passed a resolution providing 
that western territory which might be 
“ceded to the United States by any par- 
ticular State shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit of the United States and 
be settled and formed into distinct repub- 
lican States, which shall become mcmocrs 
of the Federal Union and have the same 
rights of sovereignty, freedom, and Inde- 
pendence as the other States*’ ; and In 1789 
the Constitution made Its provision for 
the admission of new States (page 24). 

Most of the States that have been ad- 
mitted since the formation of the original 
Union have achieved statehood from a con- 
dition of territorial organization prescribed 
by Congress, although some have not gone 
throiigh this process. Such territorial or- 
ganisation was first established by Con- 
gress In July, 1787, when It passed the ordi- 
nance providing a government for the 
Northwest Territory {q, v.). The method 
of direct admission is illustrated by Ver- 
mont, which was formed out of territory 
claimed by New York and New; Hampshire ; 
Texas, which was annexed ; and California, 
whic'h was admitted soon after the Mexican 
war, without waiting to be organized as a 
Territory. The usual steps by which a 
Territory becomes a State are: (1) A peti- 
tion to Congress expressing the desire of 
the people for admission; (2) an enabling 
act passed by Congress stating the condi- 
tions of admission; (3) the adoption of a 
constitution and a form of State govern- 
ment by a convention of delegates chosen by 
the people; (4) the ratification of the 
constitution and the election of State ofli- 
cers by the people; and (5) a proclamation 
by the President announcing that the Terri- 
tory has become a State. 

The question of the admission of Kansas 
under a const II utlon which permitted slav- 
ery or one which forbade it became a na- 
tional political question between 1856 and 
1859. Pro-slavery and anti-slavery par- 
tisans sent colonists into the territory to 
help form a constitution, and the animosi- 
ties between these became so bitter as to 
cause riot and bloodshed. (See Kansas; 
Leeoinpton Constitution ; Wyandotte Con- 
etltuiion ) 

I’rovislons for the admission of New 
Mexico and Arizona Into the Union as 
States were made by Chapter 310 of the 
acts of the Second Session of the sixty-first 
Congress, approved June 20, 1910. Con- 
stitutional conventions were held In both 
Territories under the provisions of the 
above-mentioned act. State Constitutions 
were framed and submitted to the people 
for ratification and were adopted. The 
Constitution of Arizona having contained 
a provision providing for the recall of the 
Judiciary by the electors and the Constitu- 
tion of New Mexico having contained a 
clause “attempting to annul and set aside 
the boundary lines heretofore legally run” 
between the Territory of New Mexico and 
the State of Texas, said Constitutions failed 
to receive the approval of the President and 


At the First Session of the sixty-second 
Congress, a Joint resolution “to admit the 
Territories of New Mexico and Arizona 
upon an equal footing with the orlra^ 
States” was adopted, whldi admitted both 
Territories to statehood conditionally ; the 
condition being the elimination of the obje^ 
tlonable provisions from the State Consti- 
tutions adopted by the people of the re- 


spective Territories. The first State to be 
Joined to the original Union of thirteen 
States was Vermont, in 1791. and the last, 
Arizona, in 1912. 

The following table shows the order and 
date of admission to tfie Union of the sev- 
eral states, as well as the order and date 
of ratification of the Constitution by toe 
original states: 


OKlOINAn btatss 

States 

1 — Delaware 

2 — Pennsylvania 

3 — New Jersey. 

4 — Georgia 

-Connecticut 

6 — Massachusetts 

7— -Maryland 

8 — South Carolina 

9— -New Hampshire 

10 — Virginia 

11— New York 

12 — ^North Carolina 

13— Rhode Island 


Ratified the 
Constitution 
Dec. 7,1787 
Dec. 12,1787 
Dec. 18,1787 
Jan. 2, 1788 
Jan. 9, 1788 
Feb. 6,1788 
April 28, 1788 
May 23, 1788 
June 21, 1788 
.June 26, 1788 
.July 26,1788 
Nov. 21,1789 
May 20,1790 


STATICS ADMITTED TO THE UNION 


Stages 

1 — Vermont 

2 — Kentucky 

3 — ^Tennessee 

4 — Ohio 

6 — Louisiana 

6 — Indiana 

7 — Mississippi 

8 — Illinois 

9 — ^Alabama 

10 — Maine 

11 — Missouri 

12 — Arkansas 

13 — Michigan 

14 — Florida 

15 — Texas 

16 — Iowa 

17 — ^Wisconsin 

18 — California 

19 — Minnesota. . . . . 

20 — Oregon 

21 — Kansas 

22 — West Virginia. 

23 — Nevada 

24 — Nebraska 

26 — Colorado 

26 — North Dakota 

27 — South Dakota. 

28 — Montana 

29 — W asbington 

3(F— Idaho 

31 — Wyoming 

32— Utah 

33 — Oklahoma 

34 — New Mexico. . . 

35 — ArUtona 


Admitted 
Mar. 4,1791 
June 1, 1792 
June 1, 1796 
Feb. 19.1803 
April 30, 1812 
Doc. 11,1816 
Deo. 10,1817 
Dec. 3. 1818 
Dec. 14,1819 
Mar. 15, 1820 
Aug. 10, 1821 
June 16, 1836 
Jan. 26.1837 
Mar. 3,1845 
Dec. 29,1845 
Dec. 28,1846 
. May 29, 1848 
.Sept. 9,1860 
May 11,1858 
.Feb. 14,1859 
.Jan. 29,1861 
.June 19,1863 
.Oct. 31,1864 
.Mar. 1,1867 
.Aug. 1,1876 
.Nov. 2,1889 
.Nov. 2,1889 
.Nov. 8,1889 
.Nov. 11,1889 
.July 3,1890 
.July 11,1890 
.Jan. 4,1896 
.Nov. 16, 1907 
.Jan. 6,1912 
.Feb. 14,1912 


Admission of States (see also the sev- 
eral States; Reconstruction; Resto- 
ration) : 

Acts for admission of certain South- 
ern States vetoed, 3846, 3848. 
Recommendations regarding, 3033, 
3086. 

Admittance, The, seizure of, on coast 
of California, 2456. 

Adobe State. — a nickname for New Mex- 
ico (q. V.). (See also States.) 
AeronatltiC8,--The science of navigating 
the air has an authentic history dating 
back to A. D. 67. The free flying balloon 
or aerostat is a spherical bag filled with gas 
whose specific gravity Is lighter than the 
air neat the surface of the earth; it can- 
not he iteered, and Is at the mercy of the 
air curwts. 
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A ifrlgible balloon has an elongated en- 
velope, and Is equipped with a motor, pro- 
pellers and a rudder, and can be steered In 
a moderate wind. 

Flying machines which are not lifted In- 
to the air by gas bags are generally known 
as aeroplanes. They are respectively class- 
ified as monoplanes, biplanes, triplanes, etc., 
according as they consist of one or a num- 
ber of mane surfaces. 

The French army, in a battle with the 
Austrians at Mauberge, June 13, 1794, used 
an aerial vessel for reconnoitering the posi- 
tion of the enemy, and balloons were used 
during the civil war In the United States 
and by the French at the siege of Paris. 

Experiments with plane surfaces driven 
at high speed were first successful in 1843, 
when the English inventor Henson flew 
the first aetomane. In America the pion- 
eers in mechanical flight were Octave 
Chanute, of Chicago, and A. M. Herring. 

The first substantial advance in flying 
machines was made by Llllenthal In Ger- 
many, in the seventies and eighties. His 
researches, followed by practical demonstra- 
tion of aeroplanes, have formed the basis of 
all subsequent achievement. Professor 
Langley, or the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, began experimenting In 1885, 
and flew across the Potomac River in 1896. 
The Wright brothers, Wilbur and Orville, 
following the lines of liangley and Llllen- 
thal, made their first flights under motor 
power in 1903. July 4, 1908, Glenn H. 
Curtiss flew In a biplane at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. 

International meetings, the possibility of 
securing government contracts and oflTers of 
prizes by newspapers and aviation societies 
gave great Impetus to the development of 
aeroplanes In 1909, 1910 and 1911. The 
Wright brothers and Glenn H. Curtiss con- 
tinued to be the foremost experimenters In 
America, as well as winning fame and 
prizes abroad. In September, 1908, Orville 
Wright had almost met the government re- 
quirements for a practical aeroplane for use 
In the army, when one of his propeller 
blades broke during a flight at Fort Myer, 
Va., and the machine fell to earth, killing 
Lieut. Selfrldge, U. S. A., who was a 

F assenger, and seriously Injuring Wright, 
n July, 1909, Orville Wright fulflllcd all 
the specifications laid down by the govern- 
ment and won a bonus of $25,000 for ex- 
ceeding the stipulated speed, and the 
Wright machine was purchased by the gov- 
ernment for the use of the Signal Corps, 
The American aviator, Curtiss, was the 
most conspicuous winner at the Rhelms, 
France, meeting In 1909, winning the 
James Gordon Bennett Cup and $5,000. A 
few weeks previous he had won the Scicn- 
tifLc American Cup for the second time. 
Tne New York world offered a prize of 
$10,000 for the first aviator to fiy from 
Albany to New York or vice versa. Cur- 
tiss made this trip, winning the prize, 
May 29, 1910. He covered the distance In 
2 hours, 46 minutes on the wing, an aver- 
age of 54 miles an hour. June 30, 191(L 
Charles K. Hamilton won a prize offered 
by the New York Times and the Phila- 
delphia Ledger by flying from New York 
to Phlladelpnla carrying a mess^e from the 
Mayor of New York to the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and returning. Nov. 7, 1910, 
Philip P. Parmalee flew from Dayton to 
Columbus, O., a distance of 62 miles, in 
57 minutes, carrying 200 pounds of mer- 
chandise. Charles T. Weymann, an Ameri- 
can, won the James Gordon Bennett Cup at 
Eastchurcb, England, July 1, 1911. 

The use of flying machines as engines of 
war has attracted the attention of military 
men of all countries, particularly in Europe 
where huge armaments are the rule. Their 


chief uses, it has been determined, have 
been for scouting and di*opplng explosives 
or combustibles. The most successful ex- 
periments at bomb-dropping made In Amer- 
ica were those of Cllliora B. Harmon, at 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. Guns to bring down 
aeroplanes have been given some attention, 
and the Krupp works, at Essen, Germany, 
have produced a gun capable of shooting 
from 20,000 to 35,000 feet into the air, 
whereas air craft are scarcely discernible 
beyond 10,000 feet. (See European War, 
A&rial Warfare.) 

At the close of 1910 France had thirty 
aeroplanes building and In commission for 
military service. The first use of the aero- 
plane under conditions of actual warfare 
occurred at Ciudad. Juarez, Mexico, in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, when Charles K. Hamilton 
crossed the Mexican border from the Unit- 
ed States, made a circuit over the territory 
supposed to be occupied by the Insurgent 
army and discovered that the insurgents 
had retired to distant mountain fastnesses. 
As a naval auxiliary the aeroplane prom- 
ises to be of great value in rising to a 
height of a mile or more to inspect the 
wide expanse of ocean visible from such 
an elevation. The use of the aeroplane In 
war may revolutionize military tactics by 
discovering the exact location, armament 
and numbers of the enemy, and might prove 
destructive by dropping explosives upon 
battleships In the enemy’s lines. 

During 1911 and 1912 a numl)er of flights 
were undertaken to show the possibility of 
carrying mall by aeroplane. In connec- 
tion with the aviation meet at the Nassau 
Boulevard Aerodrome on Long Island, 
N. Y., in September, 1911, an aerial post 
was maintained and letters carried to 
Mineola, and delivered to the postmaster. 
On one occasion Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock was a passenger on a biplane and per- 
sonally carried a mail sack. 

All world records for cross-country fly- 
ing were broken during the New York to 
Los Angeles flight of Galbraith P. Rodgers, 
who left Sheepsbead Bay. N. Y., on Sun- 
day, Sept. 17, 1911, and completed his 
flight to the Pacific coast on Sunday, Nov. 
5, at Pasadena, Cal. Rodgers flew a 
Wright biplane, and during his long trip the 
machine was repeatedly repaired, so great 
was the strain of the long journey In the 
air. Rodgers Is estimated to have covered 
4.2.31 miles, although the actual route as 
mapped out was but 4,017 miles. 

Jan, 18, 1911, E. Ely flew from aviation 
field near San Francisco to deck of U. S. 
Cruiser Pennsylvania, anchored In San 
Francisco Bay, In flight of sixteen minutes’ 
duration. Ely, flying a Curtiss biplane, 
landed on a specially built platform at the 
stern of the vessel. Later he successfully 
arose from the deck and returned to the 
aviation field. This was the first aeroplane 
to land upon the deck of a vessel. 

Stephen McGordon established a new cross 
country passenger-carrying flight record, 
Apr. 1, 1916, when he flew from Newport 
News to Washington and return, about 300 
miles, in 4% hours. 

(See also Army, Signal Corps ; Navy, Fly- 
ing Corps, and for practical uses in war, 
see European War, Aerial Warfare.) 
Aeroiilllie.— 'An airship which Is heavier 
than air, as distinguished from llghter-than- 
air machines, such as balloons or Zeppelins 
(q. v.). (See Aeronautics; European War. 
Aerial Warfare.) 

Affairs, Porelgn. (See Poreign Affairs, 
Foreign Policy of United States, 
and also the several powers.) 
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Expense incurred in, for which no 
provision was made by law, 108. 
Eeport on, transmitted, 5200. 
Afghanistan (called Khorassan by the 
natives) is an Independent Asiatic state 
on the northwest frontier of India. Its 
area is estimated at 246,000 English 
square miles and its population at 5,000,- 
000. It is bounded on the west by Per- 
sia, on the south by British Baluchistan, 
on the north by Kussia In Asia, and on 
the east by the Punjaub and northwest 
Frontier Provinces of British India. 

Ethnography . — The population is mixed. 
The Afghans (or Duranfs) have betm pre- 
dominant since 1747, especially in Kanda- 
har. Next came the (Jhilzals (military 
and commercial) and the Tajiks (aborigi- 
nals, who are cultivators or retail trad- 
ersb On the Indo-Afghan frontier are 
many Puthan tribes, who arc much influ- 
enced by the mullahs. All are Sunni Mo- 
hammedans, except the Hazaras and Kizil- 
bashes, who belong to the Shiite sect. 
The national tongue is Pushtu. Recently 
steps have been taken to develop educa- 
tion, hitherto controlled by the Mullahs. 

Physical Features. — Mountains, chief 
among which are the Hindu Kush, cover 
three-fourths of the countryi the eleva- 
tion being generally over 4,000 feet. There 
are three great river basins, the Oxus, the 
Ilelmand, and the Kabul. The climate Is 
dry, with extreme temperatures In winter 
and summer. 

Government . — Amir of Afghanistan and 
Its Dependencies. Hablbullah Kahn 
(“Lamp of the National Uellglon”) suc- 
ceeded his father (Abdur linhiiinn Khan) 
Oct. 3, 1001. The Amir (Abdur Rah- 
man Khan) established a strong central 
government and Introduced a regular civil 
and military organization, Including officers 
for public works, posts, police, linauce and 
trade, etc. For the purposes of local gov- 
ernment, the country is divided Into six 
provinces, Kabul, Kandahar, Herat, Turk- 
estan, Farrar and BadaUshau (with Ka- 
frlstan and Wakhan), which are under 

f governors (hakim), with subordinate no- 
)les and judges, police and revenue offi- 
cers. The Afghan laws are Isljimlc sacred 
laws, tribal laws, and those of the Amir, 
who Is the Court of Appeal. The law is 
bulky and the crlm’ al law severe. 

Foreign Relations . — By agreement with 
the Amir, the “buffer State’* of Afghan- 
istan has no foreign relations with any 
Power except the Government of India. 
The modern history of Afghanistan dates 
from 1881, when Abdurrahan was recog- 
nized ns ruler. The British Government 
engaged to preserve the safety and integ- 
rity of Afghanistan against i ny unpro- 
voked attack, provided that the Amir acted 
as a friend and ally. By the Anglo-Rus- 
slan convention of August, 1907, Russia 
declared Afghanistan out.slde the Russian 
sphere of influence, and engaged to con- 
duct nil her political relations with Af- 
ghanistan through Great Britain, and that 
Great Britain and Russia should enjoy 
equality of commercial facilities. 

Production and Industry and Commerce.-- 
Most of the people are industrious cultl- 
vfltors, and the country has become fairly 
settled, peaceful and prosperous. There is 
excellent irrigation and all profitable soil is 
utilized. There are generally two crops 
a year, one of wheat (the staple food), 
bnfley, or lentils; the other of rice, mllle^ 
maize and dnh while the country is rich 
in fruits. Sheep and transport animals 
are bred. The manufactures Include silk, 
woolen and hair cloths, and carpets. Salt, 


silver, copper, coal. Iron, lead, rubies and 
gold are found. The exports to Indi# are 
mainly fruits and nuts, raw wool, and 
ghi; while the Imports therefrom are chief- 
ly cotton yarn and piece goods, metals, 
leather goods, tea and sugar. The Af- 
ghan customs duties are heavy. There is 
a large export of wool to Persia and Rus- 
sia, cotton and silk goods, sugar, etc., 
being taken in exchange. 

Transportatioii . — The roads are generally 
unsuitable for wheeled traffic, but are be- 
ing improved. Goods are conveyed by 

f ack-anlmals. The chief trade routes to 
ndia are the Khaibar Pass, from Kabul 
to Peshawar fiui miles), along which a 
motor service has been established by the 
Amir, and the road from Kandahar to 
Quetta (125 miles). The Sind-Pishln 
railway terminates at Chaman, on the 
frontier, 65 miles from Kandahar, from 
which a hue road of 318 miles runs to 
Kabul. 

Towns. — Capital, Kabul, about 160,000). 
The chief commercial center is Kandahar 
(30,000). (See also Asia.) 

Afognak Island (in Gulf of Alaska, 
separated from Alaskan Penin.sula by 
Shelikof Strait), lands in, set apart 
as public reservation by proclama- 
tion, 5795. 

Africa. — The area of Africa Is 11 J mil- 
lion square miles, about three times that 
of Europe. Its extreme longitudes are 17® 
W. at Cape Verde and 51° E. at Cape 
Guardafui. The extreme latitudes are 
Cape Blanco in 37° N. and Cape Agulhas 
in 35° S., at a distance of about 5,000 
miles. It is surrouiKled by seas on all 
sides, except in the narrow isthmus 
through which is cut the Suez Canal, and 
may bo considered as a great peninsula of 
the Eurasian continent. 

The nations of Africa, with the form of 
government and the capital of each, fol- 
low : 

Area Popula- 
Sq. Miles tion 
Abyssinia (Empire), Adis Ab- 
aba 350,000 7,000,000 

Egypt (Con-clominium), Cairo. 363,200 11,400,000 
Liberia (Republic), Monrovia. 48,000 1,500,000 

Morocco (Empire), Fez 220,000 5,000,000 

Sudan3(Con-dominium), Khar- 
tum .. 9.’)0,000 2,750,000 

Union of South Africa (British), 

Pretoria 470,000 6,000,000 

Area and Population . — Islands adjacent 
to the continent of Africa, their size and 
t. 3 government to which they belong are : 

Area Popula- 

Name and Government Sq. Miles tion 

A.Bcension, British 38 1.50 

Azort's, Portuguese 920 260,000 

Canary Islands, Spanish 2,800 300,000 

Cape \’erde Islands, Portuguese 1,600 150,000 

Comoro Islands, French 750 60,000 

Madagascar, French 228,000 3,000,000 

Madeira, Portuguese 310 150,000 

Mauritius, British 720 370,000 

Reunion, French 970 180,000 

Rodriguez, British 90 3,000 

St. Helena, British 50 3,600 

Seychelles, British 150 23,000 

Socotra, British 1,400 12,000 

Physical Features. — Africa is broadly 
a tableland with few mountain ranges, 
except the Atlas, though isolated peaks 
rise to a considerable elevatioii in Abys- 
sinia, III East Africa (Kenya, Kiliman- 
jaro and Ruwenzori), and in West Africa 
(Kamernn Peak). If an irreiyiilar line is 
drawn from a point on the West Coast, 
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a little aoutli of the Equator, to a point 
near the middle of the Red Sea, Africa 
can be divided Into two nearly equal parts 
which differ considerably in character. 
The northwestern part comprises two re- 

f iohS of comparaiive lowland separated 
|^<nhe Atlas and the plateaus of Tlbesti 
and Tasill. The southeastern part con- 
aists of great masses of highlands and pla- 
teaus broken up by river valleys. The 
rivers of Africa drain into the Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, and the Indian Ocean. 
Both the Senegal and Gambia are navi- 
gable for some distance in the rainy sea- 
son. The most important river which 
flows Into the Gulf or Guinea is the Niger. 
The Congo rises in the plateau southwest 
of Lake Ta^anylka. From Stanley Falls 
to Stanley Wool, a broad, navigable river 
flows for 1,000 miles. As these are them- 
selves great rivers, an enormous amount of 
w^ater Is carried down to the mouth. Ow- 
ing to the depth of the ocean, the sedi- 
ment deposited does not reach the surface 
in the form of a delta, but forms subma- 
rine ridges 6,000 feet In height for over 
300 miles on each side of its ocean chan- 
nel. The Orange River rises in the Drak- 
ensberg Mountains not far from the East 
Const and receives the. Vaal and other 
large rivers. The Nile rises In the south 
of Victoria Nyanza. the largest lake In Af- 
rica, of about the area or -Scotland, and 
breaks through the plateau to the north 
by the Murchison P'alls Into the Albert 
Nyanza, some 1,000 fe t below the level of 
the larger lake. Owing to the flat char- 
acter of the country and the large amount 
of w'aler which has no sufficient outlet, an 
extensive sw’amp vegetation, the “sudd,” 
has been formed in this part of Its course. 
At Khartum it receives the Blue Nile, 
which, with the other Abyssinian rivers, 
is largely the source of the Nile floods, 
due to the monsoon rains of the Abyssin- 
ian Plateau, and further north the At- 
bara, which brings dowm the alluvium 
which has helped to fertilize Egypt. Prom 
this point It receives no permanent tribu- 
taries and navigation Is hindered by six 
cataracts, of which the first is at Assuan. 
The extensive delta formed north of Cairo, 
where the Nile leaves its long narrow val- 
ley, is the most fertile area In North Af- 
rica. Between the Nile and Tunis the 
Sahara reaches the Mediterranean and 
there are no permanent streams. The Sa- 
hara is partly occupied by plateaus and 
mountains and partly by steppes and des- 
erts which contain oases. Africa is cut by 
the Equator nearly halfway between its 
extreme points, so that rather more than 
three-quarters of the continent lies with- 
in the Tropics and receives the sun’s 
rays verticafiy at least once a year. Ex- 
cept on the more lofty mountains. Africa 
has no areas with cold winters, wnere the 
temperature Is 32® F. or less for one 
month, or cool summers, which are less 
than 50® P. in any month. It Is, therefore, 
typical generally of tropical rather than 
temperate conditions, in which there is no 
resting season for vegetation, except in 
consequence of want of rain. 

Ethnography . — Four main groups of na- 
tive races may be distinguished In Africa, 
the Semitic and Hamltlc, belonging to the 
Caucasic type in the north, the Negro, and 
the Hottentot and Bushmen in the south. 

Political Divieiona . — Africa Is appor- 
tioned among the powers of Europe as fol- 
lows ; 

Groat Britain — Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, Cape Colony, Central Africa, 
East Africa Protectorate, Uganda Protector- 
ate, Zanzibar Protectorate, Mauritius. Na- 
tal, Niger Coast Protectorate, Territory 
of the Royal Niger Co., South Africa, West 


Africa, Zululand and Islands, and the Boer 
colonies. 

France — Algeria, Senegal, French Sou- 
dan and the Niger Gaboon and Guinea 
Coast, Congo Region, Somali Coast, Mada- 
gascar and Islands. 

Germany — Togoland, Cameroons, South 
West Africa, East Africa. 

Italy — Eritrea, Somaliland, Tripoli, 

Portugal-— Angola, the Congo, Guinea, 
East Andca and islands. 

Spain — Rio de Oro, Adrar, Fernando Po 
and Islands. 


Turkey— Egypt. 
Belgium — Tne ( 


Congo State. 


Summary 

Independent, 

Belgian 

British 

French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese. . 
Spanish 


Area Popula- 
Sq. Miles tion 

1,700,000 20,000,000 
SOO.OtX) 15.000,000 
2,K12,H40 40, OIK), 000 
4, .'500.000 30,(M)0,000 
9:10,000 15,000,000 

591,000 1,750,000 

800, (K)() 9,(KK),000 

80,000 250,000 


(See Union of South Africa.) 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA comprises tho 
main portion of the highlands of eastern 
equatorial Africa. The surface In east 
slopes gradually to lowdueds of coast ; 
w'est and norlhwest to vaiiey of Ifpper 
Nile. The principal river Is the Nile; 
Tana and Juba chief rlviu's eutiuiug iiull- 
an Ocean. Has many interesting lakes ; 
embraces northern half of Vlctorhi Nyan- 
za. Politically the district is divided 
among the protectorates of East Africa, 
Uganda, and Zanzibar. 

East Africa Protcvtoralc includes the 
coast from Juba River to German East 
Africa and inland to Uganda bordm-s. 
Higher plateaus, clothed with luxuriant 

f rrnsses, e.speolally adapted t(y stock rals- 
ng. Momhasn, capital and chief city, has 
a fine harbor ; pojmlatlou, 3(),()b0. Lainu 
and Klsniayu, chief ports In the north; 
Vanga and Takaungu, south. 

Uganda Protectorate came under spln'ro 
of British Influence 1890; includes Uganda 
proper, Usoga to the east, and Uiiyoro and 
other countries west. 

Zanzibar Protectorate, — Zanzibar, an im- 
portant Mohainmedsm powder under Imans 
of Maskat 1098-1807 ; independence con- 
firmed 1801: placed under British protec- 
tion 1890. Zanzibar, frf^e port ; chief trade 
centers in this region ; Mohammedisrn 
prevails ; Christian missions established. 


QERMAN POSSESSIONS.— German East 
Africa . — German po.sscsslons In Fast Af 
rica were acquired 1885 to 1890. Sphen' of 
influence embraces a coast line of about 
620 miles, stretches south from British 
East Africa to Portuguese possessions and 
westward to Lakes Nyasa and Tangan- 
yika. Chief products : Millet, bananas, 
sisal, cocounuts, cloves, castor oil, sugar 
cane, and vegetables. Natives have large 
banana plantations, also cultivate Indian 
corn and pulse. On coast lands are Ger- 
man plantations of cacao, coctv palms, va- 
nilla, tobacco, and India rubber ; In more 
elevated districts coffee Is growm. Among 
natives the goat Is the most common do- 
mestic animal ; cattle and Rhe(‘p also 
raised. ^ Exports, Ivory, sisal, India rubber, 
coffee. Chief seaports : Dar-es-Snlanm, 
Bnfi^moyo, Kilwa. Prolestnnt mission so- 
cieties, 7 ; Roman Catholic, 3, 


Kameruff extends between British Ni- 
geria and French Equatorial Africa. Be- 
came German protectorate, 1884; In 1911, 
France ceded over 100,000 square miles to 
Germany, giving colony outlets to Congo 
Basin. Value of imports, $6,065,000; 
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chiefly cottons, salt, rice, spirits, wood, 
and tobacco; exports, $4,740,000; rubber 
exported, $1,800,000; palm oil, *261,000; 
palm kernels, $622,000; Ivory, $270»CK)0 ; 
cacao, *680,000. Duflla Is the chief town, 
population, 22,000; Buea, seat of govern- 
ment. 

BMLOJAN This grew out of the 

Congo International Association, founded 
3835 by Leopold II, King of Belgians, and 
organized by Stanley, tlrst Governor-Gen- 
eral. Boundaries of state defined by neu- 
trality declarations 3885 : state placed un- 
der sovereignly of the King, who, 1889, 
bequeathed his sovereign rights to Bel- 
gium. Annexed to Belgium in 3007. The 
c:ougo Elver and its many tributaries are 
the great natural features of the country. 
Chief products: rubber, ivory, palm nuts, 
aud palm oil ; coffee and tobacco thrive. 
Boma, capital and port on Congo Elver. 
Banana, seaport on Congo River. 

A AC OLA .-—Discovered by Portuguese In 
1486. Possessions extend from mouth of 
t'ongo to Cunene Kiver, over 1,000 miles; 
siiriuunded inland by Belgian Congo, Brit- 
ish South Africa, and German Southwest 
Africa. Oil palm Jiot found below 10® 
south; coffee grows wild In nearly all hilly 
districts, chief export from Ambrlz; cotton 
la grown in district of Mossamedes, sugar 
in lowlands ; other productions are rubber, 
wax, vegetable oils, coeoauifts, oxen, fish, 
and ivory. Trade la largely with Portugal. 
Ill 1908 1,741 vessehs of 1,005,004 tons 
<*ntored the four ports. Malachite, cop- 
per, salt, petroleum, and Iron found In 
large quantities; gold also exists. 8. 
15iulo (le Loauiia, capital aud seaport. Port 
Ah'xander, scat of fish salting industry. 

FUKSVH IJQUA TORI Ah AFRICA.-^ 
The first trading post on Gabun was es- 
tablished by the French in 1842: authority 
extended to Cape Lopez and Ogowe River 
In 3862; interior between Ogowe and 
Congo explored by do Grazza 1878-80, 
large tract of country annexed; French 
claims recognized by Berlin Conference 
1885. Region east of Kameriin and north 
to Lake Tchad eoneeded to French 1804. 
Since then growth by exploration aud mil- 
itary occupation. In 1006 three autono- 
niojis colonies formed : Gabun, Middle 
Congo, and Ubangl-Sharl-Chad, The coun- 
try is well watered and covered with ex- 
tensive forests. Cotton, tobacco, cinna- 
mon, pepper, gums, resins, and dyewoods 
are produced. Libreville, capital of Ga- 
bnn ati I seaport. 

AH ,3 8/1 LA My PROTECTORATE (Brif- 
-Includes the region on south and 
west shores of Lake Nyasa. Imports, cot- 
ton goods, provisions, hardware, etc. ; ex- 
ports, coffee, cotton, tobacco. Blantyre, 
chief town ; Zomba, seat of administration. 

RECHTJAyAhAND PROTECTORATE.^ 
HTie territory lying between the Molopo and 
Zamb('sl rivers and extending: from the 
South African Republic and Matabeleland 
west to German Southwest Africa. Rail- 
way extends from Buluwayo to the Cape. 

RTIODE^TA.—The territory within the 
British sphere of Influence to the north of 
Bechuanaland and the Fnlon of South 
Africa. Divided Into Northern and South- 
ern Ilhodesia by the Zambesi. Forests of 
hardwood timber abound. India rubber, 
indigo, and cotton indigenous. Country 
rich In minerals ; gold, silver, copper, tin, 
lead. coal, and antimony exist. Salisbury, 
capital of Southern Rhodesia. 

PORTUOUERE EAST AFRICA .—First 
Portuguese settlements made on west coast 
1505; colony formed 1569. Possessions di- 
vided into five districts : Mozambique, Lou- 
renco Marques, Inhambane, QuiUmane, and 
Tete. 




REUNIONS or BOURBON.^Ul&nd about 
110 miles southwest of Mauritius. French 
possession since 1767. 

ST. HELENA, In South Atlantic about 
1,200 miles from west coast of Africa^ 
Discovered by Portuguese 1502 ; belonged 
to Bast India Company 1651 to 1834, 
Now a British colony. Napoleon I Im- 
prisoned here 1815 to 1821. Area, 47 
square miles. I'opulatlon, 3,250. Cli- 
mate mild and agreeable. Capital, James- 
town. 

MADAOASCAR . — An Island known to 
the ancients and eaily Arabs; first de- 
scribed by Marco Polo ; rediscovered by 
Portuguese In 1506 ; France laid claim to 
the Island in 1642. Christianity was In- 
troduced In 1810-1828 ; war between 
French and natives in 1882-1884 and 1895, 
resulted in French protectorate. The Is- 
land and its dependenci<'S were declared a 
French colony in 3896. 

MAURITIUS. — Island in Indian Ocean, 
600 miles east of Madagascar. Discovered 
by Portuguese, 1505 ; confirmed as British 

E ossession, 1814. Chief export raw sugar. 

poken language French ; official English. 
Port Louis, capital. 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS. — Algeria.-^ 
Original inhabitants were Niimidians or 
Berbers, conquered by Romans and Van- 
dals. Turkish possession 1519 to 1710. 
Idrallcal power sixteenth to nineteenth cen- 
turies ; defeated by the United Slates in 
1815. Algiers taken by France 1815 ; Con- 
stantine, 1837. The Kabyles were sub- 
dued and Abd-el-Kader was captured in 
1847. 

Tunis. — Invaded by French 1270 ; by 
Spanish, 1535 ; became a Turkish prov- 
ince 1575; rilled by beys and long noted 
as a piratical state. It was occupied by 
France 1883. 

Senegal colony consists of four munici- 
pal communes of St. Louis, the capital of 
the colony : Dakar, u fortified naval sta- 
tion and seat of Government General of 
French West Africa ; Rufisqiie ; and Goree, 
area 438 square miles ; territory of direct 
admliiist ration, area 74,000 square miles. 

French Guinea was d(‘tached from Sene- 
gal in 1890 and first known as Rivieres 
«u Sud Colony. The const territory ex- 
tends Inland between Sierra Leone and 
Portuguese Guinea. 

Ivorg Coast. — Annexed by France 1892- 
0.3. The colony extends inland between 
Liberia and British Gold Coast, embrac- 
ing Kong aud other states on northeast. 

Dahomey stretches inland between To- 
goland and British Lagos; and northward 
to the French Military Territories. 

Mauretania, formed Into a protectorate 
In 1909, consists of five dfKArlcts. Trarza, 
Brakua, Oorgol, Guidimaka and Tagant. 

Upper Senegal and Niger, extends be- 
tween Ivory Coast on the south and Al- 
gerian sphere on the north. 

MOROCCO, the Mauritania of the an- 
cients: conquered by the Arabs about 700. 
Present dynasty, Scheriffs, pretended de- 
scendants of Mohammed, established ir>l6. 
Most flourishing period of country 1579- 
1603. Slavery of Christians abolished 
1814: piracy prohibited 1817. The south- 
ern frontier toward Sahara unsettled. The 
country comprises a “Tell” or fertile re- 
gion opening upon the Atlantic, an ele- 
vated region beyond traversed by ranges 
of Atlas Moiintams (Ayashiu 14,500 feet), 
and the eastern or desert region of Sa- 
hara. Coast district Inlcresected by nu- 
merous short rivers. The climate is warm 
and generally healthful. The northwest 
has sufficient rain from October to March : 
droughts npt uncommon In southwest. Soil 
of coaiff region and mountain valleys fer- 
tile; yields abundantly under rudest cultL 
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vatli&ii- Products : Wheat, barley, Indian 
corn, hemp, henna, and tropical and sub- 
tropical fruits ; dates a regular crop In 
south. W’ealth of Arabs consists of cat* 
tie, horses, sheep, and ostriches. Manu- 
factures comprise carpets, fezzes, leather, 
woolens, silks, jewelry, saddlery, earthen- 
ware, etc. Mineral deposits — undeveloped 
. — include iron, gold, silver, manganese, 
antimony, lead, etc. ; fine amethysts found. 
Fez is the northern capital and leading 
commei'cial city ; Morocco southern capi- 
tal and has manufactures of morocco 
leather. Tangier, seaport and chief center 
of trade. Education is limited to teach- 
ings from Koran. Mohammedanism pre- 
dominant religion. The Sultan is the head 
of the rell^on. The army , comprises 
about 12,000 men under European disci- 
pline and an additional force of 8,000 mi- 
litia and 10,000 Infantry. 

SPANISH POSSESSIONS.-^Canary /«- 
lands. — Became a Spanish possession, 1493. 
Administratively part of Spain. Surface 
mountainous, diversified by plains and val- 
leys. Chief products, sugar, cochineal, 
and wine; other products, tobacco, silk, 
oil, wheat, barley, and tropical fruits. 
Capital, Santa Cruz de Tenerlflfe ; chief 
port, Palmas. Religion, Roman Catholic. 
Rio de Oro and Adrar — area, 73,000 square 
miles; population 12,000 — under Governor- 
ship of Canary Islands with Subgovernor 
at Rio de Oro. Fernando Po and Anna- 
bon, fertile, mountainous Islands in Gulf of 
Guinea. 

PORTUGUESE P0SSES8I0N8.--Cape 
Verde Islands discovered and colonized by 
Portuguese 1400. Has flourishing cin- 
chona plantations. Other products include 
coffee, cacao, tobacco, sugar, brandy, palm 
oil, fruits. Cattle, goals, pigs, numerous. 
Manufactures ; Salt, soap, linens, pottery, 
and leather. Iron and amber In southern 
islands. Capital, Praia. 

Portuguese Guinea. — On Senegambla 
coast, surrounded on land side by French 
possessions, Includes Blssagos Archipelago 
and Bolama Island. Chief products ; India 
rubber, wax, oil, seeds, ivory, and hides. 
Capital, Bolama. 

St. Thomas and Prince Islands. — St. 
Thomas (Sao Thom6) discovered by Portu- 
guese, 1470; with Prince Island (Ilha do 
Principe), its dependent, forms province 
of Portugal. Volcaulc and mountainous 
(Pico de Sao Thomfi, 7,028 feet) with lux- 
uriant vegetation. Climate unhealthfiil ; 
more rain than on mainland. Chief prod- 
ucts, coffee, cacao, cinchona ; sugar and 
vanilla also produced. Capital, Cidade de 
Sao Thom6. Chief town and port (Prince 
Island) Sao Antonio. 

Madeira Islands. — Islands known to an- 
cients and visited by Arabs in the twelfth 
century ; rediscovered and colonized by 
Portuguese, 1420. Very mountainous 
(Pico Rulvo, 6,060 feet). Notable health 
resort for European Invalids. Mean tem- 
crature, 65 deg. ; highest, 85 deg. ; lowest, 
4 deg. Sugar cane, tobacco, and all trop- 
ical and European fruits grown ; wines fa- 
mous, Funchal, capital, 20,844. 

BRITISH P088E88ION8.~-aotd 
Danish settlements transferred to Eng- 
land, 18.50; Dutch claims. 1872; colonial 
government established, 1874; Ashnntee 
placed under British protection. 1895-96. 
Const regions level : Interior hilly. Soil 
fertile. Products : Palm oil and kernels. In- 
dia rubber, kola nuts, and timber. Gold 
widely distributed. Akra, capital and 
chief eitv. Cage Coast Castle. Railways, 
168 miles. Telegraph, 1,363 miles. Educa- 
tion mainly in hands of rellgloiis bodies, 

Gambia. — Territory discovered by Portu- 
guese, 1447 ; fort established by English, 


1686 ; became British possession, 1783 ; 
annexed to Sierra Leone, 1841 ; iudepend* 
ent colony, 1888. Products and exports ; ^ 
Ground nuts, hides, beeswax, rice, cotton, 
corn, and India rubber. Bathurst, capital 
and chief city. 

Sierra Leone. — Northwest of Liberia. 
Unsuccessful attenmt made to colonize lib- 
erated slaves, 1787; territory annexed by 
England 1791 ; became Crown colony, 
1807. (Joast an undulating plain; interior 
elevated plateaus. Forests extensive. Soli 
fertile, rice yielding abundantly in Inte- 
rior ; cotton plentiful ; indigo practically 
wild. Exports Include palm oil and palm 
kernels, ginger, ground and kola nuts, trop- 
ical fruits, India rubber, copal, and hides. 
Coeoanut oil is produced; workers in gold 
and silver are numerous and skilful. Free- 
town, capital ; most important seaport 
(fortified) of West Africa. 

Nigeria, bounded on the east by Ka- 
merun, west by Dahomey, and divided Into 
two divisions, Northern and Southern Ni- 
geria. About nine-tenths of the area was 
formerly within the territories of the Roy- 
al Niger Company. In 1884-87 whole of 
Nigeria was declared to be under British 
protection ; in 1900 It was transferred to 
direct Imperial administration. 

Northern Nigeria.— Products of the low- 
country, palm oil ; Inland region, rubber, 
ground nuts, sheabutter, ivory, hides, live 
stock, ostrich feathers. Cotton gi’owlng Is 
carried on ; tobacco also grown. Minerals : 
Tin ore is In rich deposits, silver also 
found. Protestant missionary societies 
have Industrial schools. 

Southern Nigeria, colony and protector- 
ate of Southern Nigeria and Lagos. The 
chief products are palm-olI, cotton, cocoa, 
coffee, ivory, hides, earthnuts and fruits. 
Minerals : Manganese ore, tin ore, lignite, 
and monazlte. Lagos is the capital and 
Important port. Railways, In all Nigeria 
over 700 miles, connecting Lagos. Jebba, 
Zungeru, and Kano ; telegraph mileage, 
6 , 000 . 

British Somaliland. — Became a protec- 
torate 1884. Region extends from Lahadu 
to Zlyada, with an area of 68,000 square 
miles. Imports : chiefly rice, textiles, and 
dates ; exports : skins, hides, ostrich feath- 
ers, cattle, sheep, and gum. Berbera, chief 
town. (See also Union of South Africa.) 

LIBERIA. — Country settled 1822 by free 
negroes, sent out under American Col- 
onization Society ; declared Independent, 
1847. The coast lands are generally low 
and sandy ; Interior hills and mountains 
are covered with beautiful forests, diversi- 
fied by w^ell-watered, fertile valleys ; the 
largest rivers are St. Johns and St. Pauls. 
Climate unhealthful, seasons wet and dry ; 
hottest month January ; heat mitigated by 
almost constant land and sea breezes. Cof- 
fee — renowned for Its excellence— and gin- 
ger are chief products. Maize, rice, cotton, 
arrowroot, sugar cane, cereals, and vege- 
tables readily produced. Fruits are abun- 
dant and finely flavored. Exports — Lead- 
ing articles, coffee, palm oil and palm 
kernels, rubber, cocoa, sugar, arrowroot, 
Ivory, hides, and plassava. Imports— tex- 
tiles, clothing, provisions, hardware, tobac- 
co, furniture, etc. Monrovia, capital. 

GERMAN SOUTHWEST AFRICA.--- 
Reglotl annexed bv Germany In 1884. Pos- 
sessions extend along the coast 930 miles. 

EGYPT. — One of earliest seats of civil- 
ization renowned alike for Its great an- 
tlQuItv and former splendor. Modern his- 
tory begins with the conquest bv Moham- 
medans, 688 A.D. : taken bv Mamelukes, 
1250; became Turkish province, 1517: In- 
vaded bv Napoleon. 1798 ; restored to Tur- 
key, 1801. The New era began with Me- 
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hemet All, founder of present dynasty ; 
reigned, 1805-49. The Suez Canal was 
^^pened In 1809. A native revolt under 
Arab! Pasha, 1881, suppressed by British ; 
English financial adviser appointed. Mah- 
dists in Sudan revolted 1881-85 ; con- 
quered, 1899. The great natural features 
are the liiver Nile and the desert. The 
Nile has its source in Victoria Nyanza: 
by its annual inundation and deposit oz 
loam is great fertilizer of Egypt. 

Climate of Upper Egypt continuously hot 
and dry ; farther north hot season Is April- 
Nov ember ; temperate, December-March. 
Rainfall scanty, except in delta. Vast res- 
ervoir for flood waters of Nile at Assuan; 
irrigated area constantly increasing. J*cr- 
ennlal irrigation assures two or three 
crops annually ; in winter, cereals ; sum- 
mer, cotton, sugar, and rice ; autumn, rice, 
maize, and vegetables. The Nile Valley 
and delta are densely peopled. The Copts, 
descendants of ancient Egyptians, dwell 
chiefly in Upper Egypt. Arabic language 
is spoken. Cairo, capital, on Nile; found- 
ed by Saracens, 970 ; contains museum of 
antiquities, mosques. Alexandria, founded 
B.C., commercial center and chief sea- 
)ort. Port Said, at mouth of Suez Canal, 
lailways belonging to state, 1910, 1,449 
miles. Government telegraphs, 1910, 3,450 
miles. Suez Canal, 87 miles long, con- 
nects Mediterranean with# ll(‘d Sea. Gov- 
ernment, principality tributary to Turkey. 
Power nominally in hands of Khedive and 
Ministry, supported since 1882 by British 
advisers. 

Anfjlo-Effjfptlan Soudan extends from 
Egyptian frontier to Uganda and Belgian 
Goiigo and from Red Sea to confines of 
IVadal. Chief towns : Khartum, Oindur- 
man (capital, formerly Dervish capital), 
Wady Haifa. Convention ot 1899 pro- 
vides for Governor-General appointed by 
Egypt with consent of Great Britain. 

TRIPOLI, conquered, successively by 
Arabs and Turks, formed one of Barbary 
States; Independence secured, 1714; recon- 
quered by Turkej", 1835. Attempted an- 
nexation by Italy, and Turco-Itallan war, 
1911, Surface mostly desert; mountainous 
In west and south. Coast line 800 miles ; 
chief harbor Tripoli. Imports ; Cloth, to- 
bacco, provisions etc. ; exports : ostrich 
feathers, skins, hides, cauls, etc. 

ABYSSINIA. — An lnd<'pendent empire, 
bounded on the north by Eritrea, on the 
east by Danakll country and Somaliland, 
on the south and west by British East 
Africa, and on the northwest by the Sudan. 
It is the direct descendant of the ancient 
Ethiopia, possesses an ancient and Interest- 
ing national Christian church which owes 
allegiance to the Coptic Patriarch of Alex- 
andria, 

IT A LI A N POSSESSIONS. — Eritrea.^ 
Colonv of Eritrea constituted 1890. Assab 
oceupied 1880, town and island of Massnua 
1885. Colony now embraces coast of Re(^ 
Sea from Rus Kasar to Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, 670 miles, extending Inland about 
200 miles. Pearl fisheries at Massaua and 
Dahlak Archipelago ; industry in hands of 
Banians (Indians). Massaua, fortified sea- 
port and important center of commercial 
exchange. Asmara, seat of government. 

Italian Somaliland. — Sultanate of Ob- 
bla placed under Italian protection. 1889; 
protectorate extended In 1892 and 1896. 
By treaty of Adis Ababa, 1896, Italian 
dominion restricted to strip of coast ex- 
tending from Ras Alula to mouth of Juba 
River. 

FRENCH POSSESSIONS, — - Ohock and 
Somali Coast Protectorate acquired by 
Prance 1864. Situated on Gulf of Aden, 
surrounded by Eritrea, Abyssinia, ana 


British Somaliland, extends inland about 
forty miles. Trade chiefly with interior 
countries. Chief cities, Oboefc and Tajnrah. 

Africa: 

Agents sent to, to receive slaves 
taken from vessels, 633. 

Citizens of United States must not 
violate rights of inhabitants of, 396. 

Natives of, in slavery. (See African 
Slave Trade.) 

Naval force of United States sta- 
tioned on coast of, referred to, 
2173, 3071. 

Repressing liquor trade in, sugges- 
tions made by Belgium, 6363, 6425. 

Slavery on coast of, 4160. 

Vessels of United States seized on 
coast of, 1857, 3017. 

Africa, The, attempted seizure of Mr. 

Fauchet by commander of, 3344. 
African Slave Trade. — Prior to the discov- 
ery of America negroes, like other savage 
races, either enslaved or put to death the 
captives taken in war. The deportation of 
the captives to the mines and plantations 
of the New World Increased the value of 
the African and made slavery rather than 
death the prisoner’s fate. This disposition 
of captives also led many petty chiefs to 
wage war for the prospective gain In hu- 
man chattels. The aborigines of America 
having proved too weak for the work re- 
quired of them, the Portuguese, who 
possessed a large part of the African coast, 
began the exportation of negroes, In which 
they were imitated by other nations of the 
Old World. Sir John Hawkins was the first 
Englishman to engage in slave traffic. The 
first importation of negro slaves was au- 
thorized in 1517. Extreme cruelty and 
Inhuman treatment characterized their 
transportation. They were landed at Haiti 
and Santo Doming and placed in the 
mines. In 1019 a Dutch vessel brought a 
cargo of slaves into the James River. 
Twenty negroes were sold to Virginia 
settlers. In 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, 
Great Britain obtained the contract for 
supplying slaves to the Spanish West In- 
dies. This stimulated the slave trade gen- 
erally. Several of the Golonles attempted 
to prohibit the importation of slaves, but 
Great Britain forced the trade upon them. 
Virginia passed several acts forbidding the 
traffic, but they were vetoed by the Brit- 
ish Government, as were also those passed 
by Pennsylvania in 1712, 1714, and 1717, 
and by Massachusetts In 1774. 

Slavery was prohibited by Rhode Island 
and Connecticut In 1774, and by all the 
Colonies under the non-lmportatlon cove- 
nant of Oct. 24, 1774, ana forbidden by 
nearly all the States during the Revolution. 
The slave-trade question was an important 
one in the formation of ttie Constitution. 
The Southern States, except Virginia and 
Maryland, Insisted that no restriction 
should be imposed upon the traffic, 

A compromise was finally effected allow- 
ing Congress to prohibit It after 1808. The 
act of March 22, 1794, prohibited the carry- 
ing of slaves from one foreign country to 
another by American citizens ; that of May 
10, 1800, allowed United States war s’hips 
to seize vessels engaged In such traffic ; 
that of Feb. 28, 1803, prohibited the In- 
troduction of slaves into States whicli had 
forbidden slavery. In 1808 the importa- 
tion of slaves into the United States was 
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forbidden. Tbe nets of April 20, ISIS, nnd 
March S, 1810, anthodzed tbe President to 
send cruisers to the coast of Africa to 
stop the slave trade. As no restrictions 
were ever placed moon domestic slave trad- 
ing before its abolition In 1865, the surrepti- 
tious trade in imported sieves was not en- 
tirely given up until that time. 

African Slave Trade. (See also Com- 
promise of 1850; Kansas-Nebraska 
Act; Missouri Compromise; Ne- 
groes; Slavery.) 

Abuses of United States flag referred 
;; to, 2134. 

Act for suppression of, referred to, 
6621. 

Agents sent to Africa to receive 
slaves, 663. 

American citizens en^ged in, 2215. 
Information regarding, requested, 
2907. 

Cargo of African negroes — 

Captured on coast of Cuba, and re- 
turn of to Africa, discussed, 3058, 
3124, 3126. 

Landed on coast of Georgia, re- 
ferred to, 3065, 3069, 3086. 
Stranded on coast of Florida, and 
removal of, discussed, 967. 
Ceased in United States, 3779. 
Correspondence regarding — 

deferred to, 2268, 2287, 2426, 2428, 
2538, 2765. 

Surrender of slaves to United 
States consul referred to, 1944. 
Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 875, 967. 

Buchanan, 3086, 3124, 3126, 3180. 
Lincoln, 3254.' 

Madison, 470, 562. 

Monroe, 583, 631, 783, 812, 819. 
Taylor, 2553. 

Tyler, 2215. 

Van Buren, 1836. 

Excluded from use of United States 
flag, 875. 

Foreign slave traders discussed, 3446. 
International congress at Brussels for 
abolition of, 5471, 5543, 6363. 
Interpretation given act prohibiting, 
632. 

Laws for suppression of — 

Amendments recommended, 2553. 
Should be more severe, 1903, 1931. 
Liberation of slaves by authorities of 
Nassau, New Providence, 2064. 
Proposition to Great Britain to abol- 
ish mixed courts created for sup- 
pression of, 3989. 

Treaty regarding, 4055. 

Punishment for engaging in, should 
be same as for piracy, 779, 812. 
Deferred to, 1755, 2064, 2173, 2202, 
2219, 2268, 2587, 2630, 3015, 3071, 
3121, 3185, 3413. 

Bern oval of negroes — 

Captured by American vessels, to 
Liberia, recommended, 3058, 3124. 


Captured on coast of Cuba, 3058, 
3124, 3126. 

Stranded on coast of Florida rec- 
ommended, 967. 

Seizure of slaves on board tho 
eomium and Enterprise, 1499. 
Suppression of and suggestions that 
Great Britain be asked to discon- 
tinue the naval force maintained 
for its suppression, 3779. 

Desired by Government, 631, 1836, 
1930, 2082, 2215, 3086, 3254. 
But interpolations into maritime 
code not permitted, 1930. 
Deferred to, 649, 650, 651, 678, 827, 
958, 1857, 2048, 2082, 2553, 3180. 
Squadron kept on coast of Africa 
for, 2173. 

Treaty between five powers of Eu- 
rope for, 2011. 

Inquiry of Senate respecting, 
and reply of President, 2068. 
Protest of American minister to 
Franco regarding, 2011, 2048, 
2297. 

Treaty with Great Britain regard- 
ing, referred to, 810, 812, 819, 
886, 2016, 2048, 2071, 2082, 3272, 
3281, 3328, 3366, 3380, 4017. 
Vessels transporting slaves should 
be seized, 632, 783. 

African Squadron, instruction to com- 
manding ofiicers of, referred to, 2173, 
3071. 

Agents, Indian. (Seo Indian Agents.) 
Agitator. — A person who, either by speech 
or action, endeavors to clmn^e existing con- 
ditions. The term may l>e employed in a 
complimentary sense as synonomous with 
‘•reformer” (q. v.), but is often restricted to 
a person who endeavors to dlstiirb conditions 
fi'om ulterior or anti-constructive motives. 

Agricultural Census recommended, 5982. 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations. (See Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of.) 

Agricultural Experiment Stations dis- 
cussed, 5384, 5888, 5980, 6347, 
Agricultural Implements.— From the 
earliest times and in all countries until the 
beginning of the Nineteenth century agri- 
culture was distinctly manual labor. 
Horses and oxen were used for plowing and 
harrowing, but the labor of planiing, cul- 
tivating and harvesting was all performed 
by band. Grain was sown broadcast by 
hand, cut with a sickle, gathered with, a 
fork and thrashed out on the barn floor 
with a club. Corn was cultivated with a 
hc^ and its husking was made a social 
event of rural communities. By these 
primitive methods the farmer was unable 
to produce much of a surplus to exchange 
for the fabrics of the cities or for export. 
The only part of America where farming 
roved a commercial success wa.s In the 
onth, where slave labor was employed In 
the cultivation of cotton and tobacco. The 
invention of the cotton gin, though not 
strictly a farm Implement, made a com- 
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mrrclttl crop of a plant theretofore of only 
ordinary domeatic value. 

From the first turning of the soil to the 
gathering of the crops American inventive 
genius has lightened the labor and in- 
creased the profits of agriculture so that 
the farmers today enjoy a greater amount 
of comfort and wealth than any other class 
of citizens, 

Prior to 1850 the manufacture of agri- 
cultural implements could hardly be con- 
sidered as more than a hand trade, and 
in no sense a .1 a fa< tory Industry, as the 
term Is at present uuderslood. Ideas had 
been evolved, and, on a small scale, exe- 
cuted, which contained much that the im- 
proved processes and facilities of the lat- 
ter part of the century brought to complete 
fruition. Implements were made in small 
shops with an average capital of $2,074 
per establishment. The evolution of the 
manufacture from the small shops of the 
blacksmith and wheelwright to the im- 
nuMise establishments of the present day 
embodies all the phases of the develop- 
ment of the modern factory system. In 
a lai’ge western plant 600 men, by the aid 
of machinery, do the work that, without 
machinery would require 2,145 men. 

The McCormick reaper was first put on 
the market ns a successful machine for the 
hi»rv»‘st of 1845. In 1817 the exports of 
wheat and flour jumped to $y2. 178,3 01, 
about five times the overage of the pre- 
ceding forty years, and increased rapidly 
fo 1860. The wh(‘at crop, which had not 
kept pace with Ihf* growth of population 
from 1839 to 1849, gained more than 70 
jMT cent In the d<*cade be(w<‘(‘n 1849 and 
1859, and from a total crop of 84,823,272 
bushels In 1845 Increased to nearly a bil- 
lion bushels in 1915. Cyrus II. McCormick 
inherited the Idea of tnaklug a grain 
reaper from his father, who had patented 
an Imperfect revolving scythe in 1816. 
Tbo essential ebmients which made the 
reaper finally successful were the reel, the 
divider, the reclj)roc af Ing knife, and the 
platform. Later a self-raking attachment 
look the place of the man who had raked 
the grain by hand from the platform. 

The Marsh harvesting machine had 
toothed belts which carried the grain from 
the platform over the master wheel to two 
men who stood on a footboard and bound 
the sheaves on tables attached to the 
machine. By 1875 twine binding attach- 
ments had been patented. 

The automatic self binder. Invented by 
John F. Appleby, seems to have been the 
culminating improvement made In grain 
harvesting machines, and Is nsod in one 
form or another as an attachment to the 
harvester to bind by far the largest part 
of the grain harvested In this and other 
countries. Now a million binders are In 
use on Am<‘rican farms and a large export 
business has grown up. Through the use 
of American harvesting machines Argen- 
tina, Australia and Uussla have become 
large exporters of wheat, and single car- 
goes shipped to Europe contain more of 
these machines than the entire output of 
any European manufacturer in this line. 
In Kansas, Nebraska and other Western 
States, headers are used, which cut off the 
stalk just below the head, elevate the 
wheat Into a wagon ready to be hauled to 
the thrasher, and leave the straw standing. 
In rallfornia, Oregon and Washington the 
combined harvester carries a thrashing at- 
tachment, which is operated by the trac- 
tion wheel, so that a wide swath Is cut and 
thrashed and delivered in bags as the 
machine is drawn across the field by horses 
or a traction engine 

The mowing machine, the corn planter 


and the two-horse cultivator, distinctively 
American Inventions, have served the same 
purpose in promoting the production of 
corn and hay as the reaper in the cereal 
fields. Farmers were unable to produce 
live stock, poultry and dairy products on 
a commercial scale until they had labor 
saving machinery for the cheap production 
of hay and corn. 

The principal steps in the development 
of the harvesting machine are recorded in 
the Patent Office as follows : 

Reapers — Harvester, handraker, 1855; 
•elf-raker, 1836 ; dropper, 1861 ; adjustable 
switch reel rakes, 1865, 1875, 1879 and 
1884. 

Harvester Binders — Cord knotter, 1853 ; 
wire twister, 1850 : straw braid twister, 
1857 ; gleaner and binder, 1862 ; self-trip- 
ping cord knotter, 1867 ; wire twister, 
1868 ; automatic trip, 1870 ; straw looper, 
1870 ; vibrating binder, 1875 ; low down 
binder, 1878; compressor automatic trip, 
1879; low-down oblique delivery, 1884. 

Bean and Clover Harvesters— Clover har- 
vester, 1849 ; clover stripping drum har- 
vester, 1854; clover head cutter and 
brerker, 1856; bean stalk cutter and 
bundler, 1859 ; clover spiral drum har- 
vester, 1861 ; bean underground cutter, 
1865 ; clover bead stripper, 1877 ; bean 
stalk puller, 1879. 

Corn Harvesters — Cutter, 1814 ; ear 
stripper, 1850; ear stripper, busker and 
slieller, 1850 ; cutter and shocker, 1852, 
1854, 1856; high and low cutter, 1859; 
cutter and shocker, 1806 ; picker and 
busker, 1807 ; picker, busker and shocker, 
1869 : cutter, busker and shocker, 1875. 

Cotton Harvesters — Toothed picking 
disks and cylinders, 1850; hand picker, 
1855; brush stripper, 1859: exhaust flex- 
ible pipe, 1859; fan blower, 1868; saw 
and stripper brush. 1870; electric belt, 
1870; picker stem, 1872; toothed cylinder, 
1.874, 1883; revolving picker stems, 1878, 
1901. 

Hemp and Flax Harvesters — Revolving 
pulling drum and band, J838 ; roller, 1852; 
reciprocating, pulling jaw, 1863 ; stalk 
puller, 1866 ; side delivery, 1870, 1871 ; 
stalk cutter, 1S72. 

Combined Reapers and Thrashers — 
Reaper and thrasher, 183G ; thrasher, sep- 
arator and packer, 1846 ; bead cutter and 
side deliverer, 1849 ; harvester and 
thrasher, 1877 ; steam harvester. 1879 ; 
header, thrasher and separator. 1883. 

Horse Rakes — Flopover. 1822; spring 
tooth, 1839 : dumping sulky, 1848 ; draft 
dumping, 1850 ; self dumping, 1852 ; spring 
tooih self dumping, 1856 : draft dumping, 
1856, 1859, 1866, 1876, 7884; drag dump- 
ing, 1866, 1870. 

Horse Hay Forks — Spiral fork, 1867; 
harpoon, 18^7, 1884, 1881; tilting, 1870; 
grapple, 1880 ; handfork, 1882. 

Hay Rackers and Loaders — 1848, 1850, 
18.58, 1860. 1861, 1864, 1865, 1867, 1868, 
1870, 1876, 1883. 

Hay Tedders— 1855, 1861, 1862, 1865, 
1867, 1870, 1883. 

Next to harvesting machines the thrash- 
ing machine Is the most important feature 
of the equipment of modern agriculture. 
The “ground hog” thrasher came into use 
early in the nineteenth century. Thrash- 
ing mills, with fanning and screening de- 
vices, wore set up In England In 1800, but 
these were stationed at some central point, 
and the grain had to be hauled to them. 
The first portable thrashing machine with 
cleaning devices was made bv Hiram A. 
and John A. Pitts, of Wlnthrop, Me., In 
1830, and George Westlnghouse began 
makimg thrashing machines In Fonda, N. Y., 
abont 1840. lie later removed to Sehe- 
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n«ctady, N. Y., and patented a number of 
useful ImproYements in separating and 
cleaning deylces. A notable improvement 
is the “wind stacker,” by which the straw 
is blown by a revolving fan through a 
large steel pipe to the straw stack, thus 
saving the labor of several men. Auto- 
matic band cutting and feeding attach- 
ments and automatic grain weighers have 
also come into gener^ use, and traction 
engines to replace horses in the field have 
gained new impetus from the use of the 
internal combustion engine and wider 
kiiowledge of the auto truck. 

The grain drill is a recent implement 
of economy on the farm. The first patent 
for a force feed grain drill was issued to 
Foster. Jessup & Brown, of Palmyra, N. Y., 
In 1851, and their general use came with 
the use of commercial fertilizer. 

The first patent on a practical corn 
planter was issued to George W. Brown, 
of Illinois, in 1853, and Improved by George 
D. Haworth, of the same State. 

Corn cultivators are made in a great 
variety of forms, but the essential feature 
of all Is an arched axle which straddles the 
row. Is drawn by two horses, and has two 
gangs, or frames, one on each side of the 
row, which swing freely under direction of 
the operator, who may ride or walk. Corn 
binders and pickers are also manufactured, 
as well as portable buskers and fodder 
shredders. Power corn shellers have been 
in use since 1860, and are indispensable 
wherever corn is grown for shipment to 
market. The first successful machine of 
this type was Invented by Augustus Adams, 
of Sandwich, 111. 

The plow in primitive form antedates 
history, and, while it appears to be a 
simple implement, the improved American 
plow of today Is the product of slow evo- 
lution, careful study and much mechanical 
skill. Efforts at Improvement have been 
largely directed toward establishing upon 
a mathematical basis the proper lines of 
the moldboard which raises and turns the 
furrow slice. President Thomas Jefferson 
published his views on this subject In 1798. 
Jethro Wood, of Scipio, N. Y., took out a 
patent in 1819 for a plow with a mold- 
board in three separate pieces, so they could 
be replaced by new parts when worn. 

Among the names that will ever be as- 
sociated with the plow in America are John 
Deere, pioneer Inventor and manufacturer, 
whose establishment at Moline, III., sup- 
plied the West for many years, and James 
Oliver, whose perfection of the chilled steel 
plowshare was an Important step in ad- 
vanced manufacture. 

The history of steam plowing dates from 
the inventions of Fowler and Smith in 
1854. The plows are in gangs of twelve 
to eighteen and are drawn by traction 
engines of from 40 to 80 horsepower. 

Machinery for shelling, sorting, sifting 
or grading according to size the various 
vegetable and root crops forms an exten- 
sive industry in itself. 

Agricultural Implements in general are 
divided into four groups — those of culti- 
vation, seeding and planting, harvesting, 
and seed separating. These groups in turn 
are subdivided into numerous classes, as in- 
dicated in the accompanying table. At the 
census of 1849, 1,333 establishments were 
reported as engaged in the manufacture of 
agricultural imidements. the number of 
hands employed being 7,220, and the value 
of their products amounted to $0,842,611. 
In 1809 the number of factories had In- 
creased to 2,070. These were compara- 
tively small establishments, their aggregate 
capital amounting to only $34,834,600, and 
their output being valued at little more 


than $52,000,000. In 1900 through com- 
bining shops and capital* the number of 
establishments had fallen to 640, the capi- 
tal had increased to $256,281,080, and the 
value of the output to $146,320,208. 

Of the 772 establishments engaged in the 
industry in 1914, 80 were located In Illinois, 
67 in Ohio, 61 in Wisconsin, 58 in New 
York, 49 in Pennsylvania, 45 in California, 
42 in Indiana, 40 each in Iowa and Michi- 
gan, 35 in Minnesota, 27 In Missouri, 25 in 
Tennessee, 22 each in North Carolina and 
Virginia, 18 in Georgia, 14 in Vermont, 12 
in Kansas, 11 In Maine, 10 each In Alabama 
and New Jersey, 7 each in Kentucky, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, and Washington, 6 each 
in Connecticut and Mississippi, 5 in Texas, 4 
in Colorado, 3 each in Arkansas, Florida, 
Maryland, New Hampshire, Oregon, South 
Carolina, and South Dakota, 2 each in 
Idaho, Oklahoma, and West Virginia, and 1 
each in Louisiana and Montana. 

The statistics for 1914 are summarized In 
the following table : 


Number of establishments.. . 


772 

Total value of products . 

$168,120,632 

Implements of cultivation . . . 


39,632.903 

Planters and seeders 


12,268,156 

Harvesting implements . ... 


40,561,472 

Seed separators 



ia,98u,184 

All other products, including parts for all 


classes of agricultural implements 

60,211,327 

Amount received for repair work 

1,460,590 

Implements of* Cultivation. 


Cultivators — 


Land Rollers . . . 

. . 22,942 

Beet 

2,184 

Listers 

. . 37,953 

Small (horse 


Plows— 


and hand).. . 

495,407 

Disk 

. . 15,830 

Wheeled. . . . 

382,189 ! 

Gang ... 

. . 76,839 

Cotton Scraiiers . . 

17,537 1 

Shovel 

.. 181,802 

Fertilizing Ma- 

i 

Engine 

3,286 

chines 

185,990 1 

Sulky (single) 

.. 108,248 

Harrows— 


Walking. ... 

.. 913,385 

Disk 

212,1.33 

T'ulverizers. ... 

. . 12,795 

Bpring-tooth . , . 

188.247 

Other 

, . 80,269 

Spike-tooth 

382.141 



Planters and Seeders. 


Seeders (broad- 


Cotton planters, 

. , 101,256 

cast and wagon 


Potato planters. 

. . 37,276 

or endgate) and 


Drills 

.. 199,805 

seeder at- 


Seed Sowers. 


tachments . . . . 

61,954 

hand, fielcl. , 

. . 12.608 

Corn planters — 


Other planters or 

Hand 

102,850 

seeders 

4,124 

Horse 

115,053 




Grain cradles . . . 
Harvesters — 
Bean. . . . 

C'orn 

Grain 
Harvesters and 
thrashers 
combined.. . 

Other 

Hay carriers . . 
Hayforks, horse. 

Olover hullers.. . 
Oom buskers. ... 
Cora buskers and 
shredders... , 
Cora Shellers— 
BWtui 


Harvesting Implements. 


38,821 

3.605 

62,087 

215,386 


284 

2,768 

69,190 

76,202 


Hay loaders 

Hayrakes, horse . 

Hay stackers 

Hay tedders 

Mowers . . , 
Other haying tools 
Potato diggerL , 

horse 

Reapers 

Other 


Seed Sepabatohs. 


1,166 

453 

4,338 

74,405 


Power 

Fanning mills 

Thrashers — 
Horsepower.. . . 

Engine 

Other 


29,059 

185.081 

7,567 

9,796 

274,521 

42,344 

25,923 

66,982 

13,774 


12,075 

27,604 


13,386 

7,174 


Agricultural Products.— The agricultural 
products of the United States are so diversi- 
fied that it would be useless to attempt to 
describe ali In a single article or even in 
an ordinary sized volume. The Department 
of Agriculture publishes annual reports cov- 
ering the field In general and frequent spe- 
cial reports and bulletins on agricultural 
products. 
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The accompanying table gives the quan- 
tity and value oi the principal products as 
reported In the latest census. 

Poultry and Eggs , — The Census of 1910 
gave the production of poultry In the Unit- 
ed States, in 1909, as 488,468,354. The 
enumeration covered chickens, guinea fowls, 
turkeys, geese, ducks, pigeons and peafowls. 
The total value of fowls raised during 1009 
was reported at the Census of 1910 to be 
$202,506,272, or an increase of 47.9 per 
cent, over the total value reported ten 
years earlier. 

According to the Census of 1910, Illinois 
was the leading state In the number of fowls 
raised during 1909, the number being 32,- 
352,888. Missouri raqked second In this re- 
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Crop 


Unit 

of 

Measure 

Quantity 

Number 

Bush. 

206,643,069 

253,200,000 

Bush. 

4.150,26:1 

Bush. 

2,077 

Bush. 

11.251,160 

Swarms 

3.445,006 

Pounds 

78.959,058 

Pounds 

994.650,610 

I^ounds 

624.764.653 

Bush. 

4,959,404,000 

Pounds 

0,405,861 

Pounds 

311,126.317 

Pounds 

19,284,000 

Gallons 

32,583,998 

Pounds 

8,067,465,000 

S. Tons 

7,1<S6.000 

Bush. 

15,559,000 

Quarts 

426,565,863 

Pounds 

2.571,06,5,205 

S. Tons 

70,071,000 

Pounds 

7.483,295 

Pounds ; 

65,719,757 

Pounds 

40,718,748 

Gallons , 

7,466,406,384 

Gallons 

46,093,630 

Pounds 1 

'62,3'2'8,010 

Bush. 

214,683.695 

Bush. 

54,109,000 

Bush. 

19,415,816 

Bush. 

12,086,000 

Bush. 

! 7,129,294 

Bush. 

I 15.480,170 

Bush. 

1 405,921,000 

Bush. 

66.574,000 

Bush. 

23,649,000 

Bush. 

1,025,816 

Bush. 

6,671,348 

S. Tons 

722,000 

8. Tons 

243,000 

Pounds 

14,060,206 

Gallons 

21,633,579 

Gallons 

4,106.418 

Gallons 

16,532,382 

Pounds 

1,034.679,000 

Pounds 

2^,192,000 


Value 


Aniuials*. . 
Appleat.. .. 
Apricots* . 

Beans, Castor*. . .] 
Beans, Dry'^ 


Broom Corn* 

Butter: 

Made on farms* 
Made in factor’s 
Cereals (b)t — 
Cheese: 

Made on farms* 
Made in factor’s 

Chicory* 

Cider* 

Cotton t 

Cotton Seedt • . . 

Flaxseed t 

Flowers, Plants* 
Forest products*. 
Fruits, small* . 
Fruits, suMrop’l 

Grapes* 

Hay (tame)t — 

Hemp* 

Honey (f)* 

Hops* 

Milk (k)* 

Molasses (h)*. . . 
Nursery products 

Nuts(i)* 

Onions* 

Orchard products 

Peaches t 

Peanuts* 

Pearst 

Pe.wa, dry* 

Plums & Prunes* 
Potatoes, Irish! 
Potatoes, Sweetf.. 

Rice (rough) t 

Seeds, Clover*.... 

Seeds, Grass* 

Sugar, Bectt • • . . 
^gar. Cane (Dt- 
Sugar, Maple*.... 
Syrup, Cane*.. 
Syrup, Maple* 
Syrup, Sorghum*. 

Tobacco! 

Vegetables, Misc.. 
WooUunwashed)! 


$5,296,421,619 
(a) 145,084.000 
2.884,119 
3.432 
21,771,482 
10,373,615 
5.134.434 

222,861,440 
170,510,619 
(c)3, 255, 994.000 

1,148,708 

43,239.924 

70,460 

(d) 

(e) 588.925.000 
(a) 100.676.000 
(c) 19.540,000 
34,872,329 
195,306,283 
29,974,481 
24,706,753 
22,027,961 
(c) 779,068,000 
412,699 
5,992,083 
7,844,745 

■ ■4.018,502 

21,0.50,822 
4,447.674 
6,709.047 
140,867,347 
(j) 56.814.000 
18,271,929 

(j) 11,941,000 
10,963 739 
10.299,495 

(c) 198,609,000 
(c) 41.294.000 
(c) 21,849,000 
6.925,122 
’ 15,137,683 

(k) 67.378.000 
(k) 22,647.000 

1,380,492 
9,642,312 
3,797,317 
7.963,499 
(c)101 ,411,000 
209,548.021 
(m) 53.395,000 


’figures reporifu lur tuo j 

for 1914. w Farm price Nov. 15. 1914. (h Not includ- 
ing rice, (c) Farm price Dec. 1, 1914. (d) Included m 
orchard products, (e) Average price for the year, (f) In- 
cluding wax. (g) $666,301,246 was the aggregate value of 
milk, butter and cheese by the Census of 1910. (h) Made 
in factories: the product on farms and plantations m IWU 
was 4,163 gallons, valued at $1,710. (i) Not including pea- 
nuts. (j) Farm price Aug. 15, 1914. 
export value of refined, for year end‘ne 1916. 
(1) Louisiana only, (m) Farm price June 16. 1914. 


spect, reporting the number of fowls raised 
In 1909 as 31,918,210. Iowa ranked third 
and reported the production of 29,990,147 
fowls in 1909. 

PBINCIPAL CISIAX. CROPS BT STATES IN 1915 


(From Report of the Bureau of Crtp Estubaies of the Dept, of Agrirolt.) 


States 

Oats* 

Bushels 

Com (a) 
Bushels 

Wheat * 
Bushels 

Maine 

6,080,000 

630,000 

112,000 

Now Hampshire 

444,000 

940,000 


Vermont 

3,483,000 

2,181,000 

30,000 

Massachusetts. 

324,000 

2,130,000 


Rhode Island.. . 

66,000 

451,000 


Connecticut 

352,000 

2,977,000 


New York 

54,080,000 

21,740,000 

8,671,066 

New Jersey 

2,240,000 

10,267,000 

1,443,000 

Pennsylvania.. . 

43.624,000 

63,650,000 

22,732,000 

Delaware 

136,000 

6,414.000 

1,812,000 

Maryland 

1,530,000 

24,626,000 

10.208J)00 

Virginia 

4,728,000 

61,900,000 

16,674,000 

West Virginia. . 

3.219,000 

29,540,000 

3,900,000 

North Carolina. 

5,500,000 

69,?10,000 

11,267,000 

South Carolina. 

9,712,000 

38,323,000 

2,547,000 

Georgia 

17.100.000 

64.122,000 

3,129,000 

Florida 

1,218,000 

11,644,000 


Ohic 

69,003.000 

154;330;000 

40,228,000 

Indiana 

65,520,000 

197,629,000 

46.712,000 

Illinoia 

195,435,000 

372,402,000 

66,062.000 

Michigan 

64,260,000 

53,742,000 

18,774,000 

Wisconsin 

109,181,000 

40,392.000 

4,436,000 

Minnesota 

133,343,000 

53,560,000 

73,900,000 

Iowa 

200,475.000 

288,858,000 

16.465,000 

Mis.somi 

30,888,000 

217,282,000 

34.108,000 

North Dakota. . 

92,470,000 

7,800,000 

142,782,000 

South Dakota. . 

68.124,000 

75,398,000 

62,530.000 

Nebraska 

69,600,000 

212,915,000 

76,036,000 

Kansas 

44,382,000 

165,227,000 

119,463,000 

Kentucky 

4,539,000 

119,088,000 

8,620,000 

Tennessee 

8,390,000 

94,670,000 

8,163,000 

Alabama. 

9,828,000 

69,918,000 

1,076,000 

Mississippi 

4,300,000 

64,970,000 

44.000 

liOuisiana 

2,730,000 

60,678,000 


Texas 

39,060.000 

175,893,000 

21,080,000 

Oklahoma 

35,640,000 

125,885,000 

38,770.000 

Arkansas 

8,450,000 

61,393,000 

2,160,000 

Montana 

25.968,000 

1,428,000 

30,697,000 

Wyoming 

9,307,000 

615,000 

2,944,000 

Colorado 

12,675,000 

11,706,000 

12,160,000 

New Mexico. . . 

2,160,000 

2,809,000 

2,020,000 

Ariaona 

342,000 

635,000 

1,162,000 

Utah 

4,600,000 

391,000 

8,220,000 

Nevada 

559,000 

31,000 

1,595,000 

Idaho 

15,694,000 

652,000 

16,914,000 

Washington — 

[ 14,400,000 

1,158,000 

51.238,000 

Oregon 

15,456.000 

729,000 

17,364,000 

California. . . 

6,963,000 

2,440,000 

7.040,000 

Total bushels., . 

1,517,478.000 

3,026.159,000 

1,004,277.006 

Total acres. . . 

40,193,000 

109,273,000 

59,417,000 

Total farm val., 




Oct. 1 

$523,529,910 

$2,133,442,095 

$912,887,793 

Yield per acre. . 

37.8 

27.7 

16.9 

Farm price per 




bush. Oct. 1.. 

$.345 

$ 705 

$.909 


* Preliminary estimate, ^a) Forecast from oonditioa od Oet 1, 191S. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 1913 


Number 

Milch cows and other 


cattle 56,527,000 

Horses 20,567,000 

Mules 4,386,000 

Sheep and lambs. . . . 51,482,000 
Swine 61,178,000 


All domestic animals.. 194, 140 ,000 


Value 

$1,827,428,000 

2,278,222.000 

545.245.000 

202.779.000 
^ 603,109.000 
$5,501,783,000 


By the Census of 1910 there were on farms and 
ranges in United States 61,803,866 neat cattle, 
cows, bulls, etc., valued at $1,499,523,607; horses 
and colts, 19,833,113, valued at $2,083,588,195; 
mules, 4,209,769. valued at $525,391,863; asses 
and burros, 105,698, valued at $13,200,112; sheep 
and lambs, 52,447,861, valued at $232,841,585; 
swine, 58.185.676, valued at $399,338,308; goats, 
2,915,125, valued at $6,176,423. 
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10 TAL ANKtTAXi tmw Of ODiiKAL chomi HI s&CBKT TBABS. (Reported by Uie Department ol Agriculture) 


Yeaia 1 Indian Cora \ Wheat j Oats I j Rye | Buckwheat 


Bushele iBueheb 1 Bushels Bushels Sushels Bushels 

1896 9,283,876.000 427,684.000 707,348,000 69,695.000 24,369,000 14,090,000 

1897 1.902,967,933 530,149,168 698.737,809 66,685.127 27,363,324 14,997,451 

1898 1,924,185,000 675,149,000 730,905,000 55,792,000 25,657,000 11,722.000 

1899 2.078.143,933 547,303.846 796,177,713 73,381,563 23.961,741 11,094,471 

1900 2,105,102,616 522,229,505 809,125,989 58,925,833 23,996,927 9,666,966 

1901 1,522,519,891 748460,218 736,808,724 109,032,924 30,344,830 16,125,939 

1902 2,523,648,312 670,063,008 087,842,712 134,954,023 33,630,592 14,529,770 

1903 2,244,176,925 637,821,836 784,094,199 131,861,391 29,363,416 14,243,644 

1904 2.467480,934 552,399,617 894,595,552 130,748,958 27,241,515 15,008,336 

1905 2,707,993,540 6^,979,489 953,216.197 136,651,020 28,485,952 14,585,082 

1906 2.927,416,091 7«, 260,970 964,904,522 178,910,484 33,374,833 14, 6*11 .937 

1907 2,592,320,000 634,087,000 754,443.000 153.597,000 31,666, (KM) 14,290,000 

1908 2.668,651,000 664,602.000 807,156.000 160,756, 000 31,851,000 15,874,000 

1909 2,652.189.630 683,379,269 1,007.142.980 173.344,212 29,520,457 14,849,339 

1910 2, 886^260, 000 635,121,000 1.186,341,000 173,832,000 34,897,000 17.598,000 

1911 2,531.488.000 621,3:18,000 922,298.000 160,240,000 33.119,000 17,549.0(X) 

1912 3,124,746.000 730.267.000 1,418,337,000 223,824,000 35,664,000 19,249,0(X) 

1913 2,463.000,000 763.233,000 1,122,139.000 178,189,000 41,381,000 13,833,000 

1914 2.672,804,000 891,017,000 1,141,060,000 194,953,000 42,779.000 16,881,000 

1915 3,0 26,159.000 1,004.277 ,00 01 1,517.478,000 2 3 7, 009, ( X K) | 49,190,000 1.5,769, 0()0 


The Census of 1910 gives the following 
farm statistics for the United States: 
Farms, total number, 6,361,502 ; total 
acres In farms, 878,798,325 ; Improved 
acres In farms, 478,451,750; value of land 
in farms, $28,475,674,169; value of build- 
ings on farms, $6,325,451,528 ; value of 
implements and maehlnery on farms, $1,- 
265,140,783; value per acre of land and 
buildings. $39.60 : value per aere of land 
alone, $32.40. Value of wealth nrodueed 
on farms In 1915, estimated by Secretary 
of Agriculture, $10,501,686,000. 

Dairif Products . — ^'Phe Thirteenth Census 
presented the following condensed analysis 
of the dairy Industry of the United States 
for the census year 1909 ; 

Total number of cows kept for 

milk 21,795,770 

Milk produced on farms, gals, 6,813,099,474 
Total pounds of butter made. 1,019,415,203 
To(al pounds of cheese made. 320,532,181 
Condensed milk produced, lbs. 494,790,544 
The quantity of milk reported was pro- 
duced on farms reporting 10,009,298 dairy 
cows and does not include estimates for 4,- 
550,134 eows reported as dairy cows by 
farmers but for which no statement was 
given of quantity of milk produced. In 
many cases the reason for not giving the 

? uantity of milk produced was that tbe 
armers were unable to make even a rough 
estimate. Generally speaking, however, 
these eows were on farms in the western 
and southern parts of the United States 
where the production is likely to be less 
than the average for other parts of the 
country. Also, many cows reported as dairy 
cows are as a matter of fact milked only 
a very small part of the year. No estimate 
Is included for the “cows kept for milk** 
not on farms. 

Agricultural Products: 

Beet Sugar — 

Culture of, 6865. 

Coffee — 

Production of, 6731. 

Commerce with foreign countries in, 
4973. 

Corn — 

Commerce in, restrained by Great 
Britain, 138. 

Introduction of products of, into 
Europe discussed, 5764. 

Cotton — 

Captured and forfeited referred to, 
3666. 


Commerce in, referred to, 4973. 
Culture of, in — 

African possessions of Portugal, 
3864. 

Brazil, 4711. 

Discriminating duties on, from 
British North American colonies 
discussed, 996. 

Duty on, Lord Aberdeen letter re- 
garding, 1134. 

Persons engaged in bringing out, 
order regarding, 3439. 
Exportation of, discussed, 5887, 5979, 
6171. 

Hay, exportation of, prohibited, 3476. 

Order rescinding, 3532. 

Referred to, 4800. 

Rice — 

Duties on, discussed and referred 
to, 1243, 1931, 2112, 2181, 2274, 
2419. 

Production of, in U. 8., 6727, 6906. 
Tobacco — 

Duties on, in foreign ports, 1648, 
1738, 1909, 2167, 2192, 2909, 3120. 
Exportation of, to countries at 
peace with United States, orders 
regarding, 3379, 3434. 

Prom Netherlands and Dutch col- 
onies, tax on, discussed, 4979, 
4986, 5088. 

Growth, production, and trade of, 
referred to, 2133. 

Internal tax on, removal of, rec- 
ommended, 5474. 

Trade with foreign countries to be 
promoted, 1588, 1713, 1822, 

2167. 

Referred to, 1806. 

Value of annual production of, dis- 
cussed, 5642, 5744, 5764, 5978. 
Agricultural Land Grants. (See Agri- 
cultural Colleges.) 

Agriculture: 

Advancement of, recommended, 58, 
60, 61, 77, 78, 194, 197, 318, 361, 
3770, 4457, 4530, 4947, 5112. 
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Prosperous state of, 978, 3747. 
Eeference to, 95, 175, 240, 3363. 
Agriculture, Bureau of: 

Appropriations for, recommended, 
399 ^ 

Discussed, 3334, 3452, 3564, 4066, 
4106, 4364, 4645, 4947, 6112, 5383. 
Employees in — 

To participate in decoration of 
graves of soldiers, 4753, 4818, 
4899, 6078, 5350. 

To participate in dedication of 
Washington Monument, 4879. ^ 
To witness inauguration of Presi' 
dent Cleveland, 4881. 

Enlargement of facilities of, recom- 
mended, 4530. 

Establishment of, 3334. 
Eoeommonded, 2556, 2622, 2663, 
2714, 3263, 

Referred to, 4066, 4947. 

Experiment stations, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5384, 5888, 5980. 
Food adulteration discussed, 5384. 
Seed distribution. (8ee Seed Distri- 
bution.) 


Agriculture, Commissioner of: 

Reply of, to Senate resolution regard- 
ing diseases prevailing among 
swine, 4435. 

Reports of, referred to, 4158, 4364, 
4428, 4432, 4402, 4578. 

Agriculture, Department of.— This De- 
part merit of the Executive Branch of the 
Governiuenl had Its origin In the recom- 
mfiulatlon of Washington. As early as 


Dec. 7, 1796, In his eighth annual address 
(page 104) he said that “with reference 
either to Jodividual or national welfare 
agriculture Is of primary importance,” and 
at the same time urged the importance 
of the ‘Vstablishincnt of boards . . . 

charged with collecting and dltfuslng in- 
formation, and enabled Viy premiums and 
small p<*cmiiary aids to encourage and as- 
sist a spirit of discovery and Improve- 
ment.” The sentiments expressed by 
Wa.shlngton were reiterated and enlarged 
upon bv all or nearly all of his successors 
(pages ‘3770, 4157, 4530, 4047, 5112). 

From the very beginning of the Govefn- 
ment its foreign representatives had sent 
homo seeds and cuttings of agricultural 
products to be tried in the United States, 
and in 1839 Congress made an appropria- 
tion of $1,000 for the distribution of ma- 
terial thus collected and for the publica- 
tion of agricultural statistics. This work 
was entrusted to the Patent Office, which 
belonged to the Department of State until 
1840, when the Department of the Interior 
was established and the Patent office be- 
came a part of It. Up to 1849 the agri- 
cultural work was carried on by the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Henry L. Ellsworth, 
but from that time until 1861, a special 
official, under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner, was employed for the work. 

May 16, 1862, an act was approved 
which created the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the duties of which were to “dllfiise 
useful Information on subjects connected 
with agriculture In the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the word, and to 
procure, propagate, and distribute among 


the people new and valuable seeds and 
plants.” It was provided that the head 
of this bureau should be a Commissioner 
of Agriculture, to hold office by a tenure 
similar to that of other civil officers ap- 
pointed by the President. 

The bureau was made a full executive 
department by un act of Congress ap- 
proved Feb. 9, 1889, and placed under 
a Secretary, who was made a member of 
the President’s Cabinet* To promote the 
agricultural Interests of the countiT In the 
most thorough manner an act of (jongress 
approved March 2, 1«87, provided for the 
establishment of agricultural experiment 
stations (see Agricultural Colleges and 
Experimental Stations), in connection with 
the agricultural colleges In the several 
states and territories, and placed the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture over these sta- 
tions in an advisory and administrative 
capacity. 

To represent the Department of Agricul- 
ture In Its relation with these experiment 
stations, the Office of Experiment Stations 
was estublished In the same year. 

The Agricultural colleges established In 
the several states and territories In ac- 
cordance with the land grant act of Con- 
•gress of July 2, 1862, have no organic 
relation to the Department of Agriculture 
further than that the agricultural experi- 
ment stations are generally departments of 
the agricnltnral colleges, and that the presi- 
dent of each of these colleges Is obliged to 
make an annual report to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The Weather Bureau (q. v.), an Impor- 
tant branch of the Department, was au- 
tliorlzed by Congress Feb. 4, 1870, under 
(he direction of the War Department, but 
by an act of Oct. 1, 1890. It was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Agriculture. 

Some other Important bureaus arc : 

Bureau of Animal Industry (established 
In 1884), which, besides its investigations to 
Improve the condition of the animal In- 
dustries of the country, has wide powers 
of inspection and supervision as to the 
health of live stock. (See Animal Indus- 
try, Bureau of.) 

Bureau of Forestry (1881), which has 
charge of the administration of the na- 
tional forest reserves. (See Forest Service.) 

Bureau of Entomology (1863), which ob- 
tains and disseminates Information regard- 
ing Injurious Insects and their relation to 
plant and animal life. 

Bureau of Chemistry (1862), whose work 
Includes the Investigation of food products 
imported Into the United States, analysis 
of adult ern ted products, and experiments 
(o (leterniine the effect of adulterants upon 
the human system. 

Bureau of Statistics, organized as the Di- 
vision of Statistics In 1863 and made a 
bureau in 1903. This bureau is the old- 
est distinctively statistical agency of the 
Government, Us work being the fathering 
of material of Interest to the agriculturist, 
from all parts of the world. 

Agricultural Colleges . — Large tracts of 
Inna In the northwest territory were grant- 
ed to the states formed therefrom, to be 
sold by the legislatures or by the Federal 
Government for educational purposes. As 
early as 1785 Congress, foreshadowing thO 
permanent policy of the nation In encour- 
aging education, enacted that one thirty- 
sixth of all the public lands should be set 
apart for and dedicated to the cause of 
education, and by the act of July 23, 1787, 
this reservation was made perpetual. The 
furttier to encourage and dignify the sci- 
ence of husbandry. Congress, by the Mor- 
rin Act of July 2, 1862, provlaea “tlMt 
there be granted to the several states . . , 
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ao amount of public land, to be appor- 
tioned to each state a quantity equal to 
30,000 acres for each Senator and Repre- 
sentative In Congress to which the states 
are respectively entitled by the apportion- 
ment under the census of 1800,” out ex- 
cepting mineral lands, to found colleges 

of agriculture and the mechanical arts. 
This act was amended by an act of March 
3, 1833, which provided that all money 
derived by the stales from the sale of 

land apportioned by the general Govern- 
ment must be Invested In stocks of the 
United Sinter, or in the 
or in some safe manner to 
by the legislature of the 

in such a manner as to yield not less than 
five per (•< ut., the prlTicfpal to len^aln for- 
ever inviolate and undlmlnished. 

By an act npi)roved Aug. 30, 1890. Con- 
gress provided an annual appropriation of 
$15,000 for the year ending June 30, 1890, 
and an annual increase of this amount for 
ton years by an additional sum of $1,000 
over the preceding year, the annual amount 
to be paid thereafter to each state or ter- 
ritory to be $25,000. This appropriation 
must, however, be applied only to In- 
struction in agriculture, the mechanical 
arts, the TCugllsh language, and the various 
branches of mathomutlcal, physical, natural 
and economic science with special reference 
to their application to thi>.industrlcs of life. 

College Instruction In agriculture is 
given in the colleges and universities re- 
ceiving the benefits of the acts of Congress 
of .luly 2. 1802, August 30, 1890, and 
March 4, 1907, which are now in opera- 
tion in all the states and territories ex- 
cept Alaska. The total number of these 
institutions Is sixty-eight, of which sixty- 
five maintain courses of Instruction In agri- 
culture. In twirnty-three states the agricul- 
tural colleges are departments of the state 
unlveiBities. In sixt<-on slates and terri- 
tories separate institutions having courses 
In agriculture arc maintained for the colored 
race. All of the agricultural colleges for 
white persons and several of those for ne- 
groes offer four-year courses In agriculture 
and Its related sciences leading to bachelors’ 
degrees, and many provide for graduate 
study. About sixty of these institutions 
also provide special short, or correspond- 
ence, courses In the different branches of 
agriculture, Including agronomy, horticul- 
ture, animal husbandry, poultry raising, 
cheese making, dairying, sugar making, ru- 
ral engineering, farm mechanics, and other 
technical subjects. Officers of the agricul- 
tural colleges engage quite largely In con- 
ducting farmers’ Institutes and various 
other forms of college extension. 

The agricultural experiment stations 
with very few exceptions, are departments 
of the agricultural colleges. The total 
number of persons engaged in the work of 
education and research in the land-grant 
colleges and the experiment stations In 
1913 was 7,651, the number of students 
(white) in interior courses in the collegea 
of agriculture and mechanic arts, 47,216; 
the total number of students in the whole 
Institutions, 88,408 (not Including students 
In correspondence courses and extension 
schools), the number of students (white) 
In the four-year college courses in agri- 
culture. 12,462; the total number of stu- 
dents In the Institutions for negroes, 8,5bl, 
of whom 1,795 were enrolled In agrlcnl- 
turnl courses. With a few exceptions, 
each of these colleges offers free tuition 
to residents of the state In which It is 
located. In the excepted cases scholarships 
are open to promising and energetic stm 
dents, and in all opportunities are found 
for some to earn part of their expenses 


several states, 
be prescribed 
several states 


by their own labor. The expehses are 
from $125 to $309 for the school year. 

Location of agricultural colleges (includ- 
ing only institutions establishea under the 
land-grant act of July 2, 1862) : 

Alabama — Akibama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn. ^ 

Agricultural School of the Tuskegee Nor- 
mal Industrial Institute, Tuskegee In- 
stitute. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College for 
Negroes; Normal. 

Arlzma — University of Arizona, Tucson. 
Arkansas — College of Agriculture of the 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Branch Normal College, Fine Bluff. 
California — College of Agriculture of the 
Univer8lt> of California, Berkeley. 
Colorado — The State Agricultural College of 
u Colorado, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut — Connecticut Agricultural Col- 
lege, Storrs. 

Delaware — Delaware College, Newark. 

State College for Colored Students, 
Dover. ' 

Florida — College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege for Negroes, Tallahassee. 

Georgia — Georgia State College of Agricul- 
ture, Athens. 

Georgia State Industrial College, Savan- 
nah. 

Hawaii— College Of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
Idaho — College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow. 

Illinois — College of Agriculture of the Unl- 
ver,sity of Illinois, Urbana. 

Indiana — School of Agriculture of Purdue 
University, La Fayette. 

Iowa — Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames, 

Kansas— Kansas Stale Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan. 

Kentucky — The College af Agriculture of 
the State University, Lexington. 

The Kentucky Normal and Industrial 
Institute for Colored Persons, Frank- 
fort. 

Louisiana — Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Baton Rouge. 

Southern University and Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of the State of 
Louisiana, Scotland Heights, Baton 
Rouge. 

Maine — College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono. 

Maryland — Maryland Agricultural College, 
College Park. 

Princess Anne Academy, Eastern Branch 
of the Maryland Agricultural College, 
Princess Anne. 

Massachusetts — Massachusetts A gricnltural 
College, Amherst. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston. 

Michigan— Michigan Agricultural Qollege, 
East Lansing. 

Minnesota — College of Agriculture of the 
University of Minnesota, University 
^ Farm, St. Paul. 

Mississippi — Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Agricultural Col- 
"* lege. 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Alcorn. 

Missouri — College oT Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

School of Mines and Metallurgy of the 
University of Missouri, Rolla. 

I^lncoln Institute, Jefferson City. 
Montana— -Montana State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman. 
Nebraska — College of Agriculture of the 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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Nevada — CoUejre of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. 

New Hampshire — New Hampshire College 
of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
Durham. 

New Jersey — Rutgers Scientific School (the 
New Jersey State College for the Bene- 
fit of Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts), New Brunswick. 

New Mexico — Now’ Mexico College of Ag- 
riculture and Mechanic Arts, State Coi- 

NeW’ '^^"ork — New York State College of 
Agrieultuire, Ithaca. 

North Carolina— ^he North Carolina Col- 
lege of Agidiiultiire and Mechanic Arts, 
West Raleigh. 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Colored Race, Greensboro. 

North Dakota — North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Agricultural College. 

Ohio — (."ollege of Agriculture or Ohio Stata 
University, Columbus. 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Stillwater. 

Agricultural and Normal University, 
Langston. 

Oregon — Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania — The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College. 

Porto Rico — College of Agriculture of the 
University of Porto Rico, Mayaguez. 

Rhode Island — Rhode Island State College, 
Kingston. 

South Carolina—The Clemson Agricultural 
College of South Carolina, Clemson Col- 
lege. 

The Colored Normal. Industrial, Agri- 
cultural, and Mechanical College of 
South Carolina, Orangeburg. 

South Dakota— South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Brookings. 

Tennessee — College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Texas — Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas, College Station. 

Prairie View State Normal and Indus- 
trial College, Prairie View. 

Utah — The Agricultural College of Utah, 
Ijogan. 

Vermont — College of Agriculture of the Unl- 
versltv of Vermont, Burlington. 

Virginia— The Virginia Agricultural and 
Mechanical College and Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg. 

The Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, Hampton. 

Washington— St.ate College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

West Virginia— College of Agriculture of 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 

tow’n. 

The West Virginia Colored Institute, In- 
stitute. ^ ^ 

Wisconsin— College of Agriculture of the 
Unlversitv of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wyoming— College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie. 


Location of Experiment Stations: 
Alabama (College), Auburn. 

(Alabama (Canebrake), Uniontown. 

Alabama (Tuskegee), Tuskegee Institute. 
Alaska, Sitka (Rampart, Kodlak,(* and 
Fairbanks). 

Arizona, Tucson. 

Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Cnllfornia, Berkeley. 

Colorado, Fort Collins. 

Connectient (State), New Haven. 
Connecticut (Storrs), Storrs. 

Delnwmre. Newark. 

Florida, Onlnesvllle. 

Georgia, Experiment. 

Guam. 

Hawaii (Federal), Honolulu, 


Hawaii (Sugar Planters'), Honolulu. 

Idaho. Moscow. 

Illinois, Urbana. 

Indiana, La Fayette. 

Iowa, Ames. 

Kansas, Manhattan. 

Kentucky, Lexington. 

Louisiana (Sugar), New Orleans. 

Louisiana (State), Baton Rouge, 
liouisiana (North), Calhoun. 

Louisiana (Rice), Crowley. 

Maine, Orono. 

Maryland. College Park. 

Massachusetts, Amherst. 

Michigan. East I^nsing. 

Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Mississippi. Agricultural College. 

Missouri (College), Columbia. 

Missouri (Fruit), Mountain Grove. 
Montana, Bozeman. 

Nebraska, Lincoln, 

Nevada, Reno. 

New Hampshire, Durham. 

New Jersey (State), New Brunswick. 

New Jersey (College), New Brunswick. 
New Mexico, State College. 

New York (State), Geneva. 

New York (Cornell), Ithaca. 

North Carolina (College), West Raleigh. 
North Carolina (State), Raleigh. 

North Dakota, Agricultural College. 

Ohio, Wooster. 

Oklahoma, Stillwater. 

Oregon, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania, State College. 

Pennsylvania (Institute of Animal Nutri- 
tion), State College. 

Porto Rico (Federal), Mnynguez. 

Porto Rico (Sugar), Rio Piedrus. 

Rhode Island, Kingston. 

South Carolina, Clemson College. 

South Dakota, Brookings. 

Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Texas, College Station. 

Utah, Logan. 

Vermont, Burlington. 

Virginia (College), Blacksburg. 

Virginia (Tnick), Norfolk. 

Washington, Ibillman. 

West Virginia, Morgantown. 

Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wyoming, Laramie. 

Experiment Stations , — A law approved 
March 2, 1887, provl<led for the esttib- 
lishment — under the direction of the ag- 
ricultural colleges, or agricultural depart- 
ments of colleges, established In each 
state or territory in accordance with th<* 
law of July 2, 18H2, mentioned above— 
of departments to be known as Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. It 'was pro- 
vided that the duties of these stations 
should consist In conducting original re- 
search as to the physiology of plants and 
animals; the diseases to which they are 
subject and their remedies ; the chemical 
composition of useful plants; the compara- 
tive advantages of rotative croppings as 
pursued under varying series of crops ; 
the analysis of soils and water; the chem- 
ical compositions of natural and artificial 
fertilizers : the scientific and economic 
questions involved In the production of but- 
ter and cheese; and such other matters 
hearing directly upon the agricultural In- 
dustries of the United States ns might be 
deemed advisable by the directors of the 
aeyeral stAtlons. For carrying on this 
work the act provided $15,000 a year to 
each state and territory out of funds pro- 
ceeding from the sale of public lands. 

Agricultural experiment stations are now 
maintained In whole or in part by the fed- 
eral government, and exist In every state and 
territory. The total amount expended In 
one recent year was $3,053,440, of which 
nearly half was received from the Na- 
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tional government. Agrioultural experi- 
ment stations represent one of the most 
important institutions in the United 
States, doing much to promote Intensive 
farming ana to show farmers how to re- 
duce costs and derive the greatest benellt 
from their crops. 

The following persons have held the of- 
fice of Commissioner of Agriculture in the 
order named ; Isaac Newton, Pennsylvania ; 
Horace Capron, Illinois ; Frederick Watts, 
Pennsylvania ; William Le Due, Minne- 
sota ; George B. Luring, Massachusetts ; 
and Norman J. Colman, Missouri. 

Following is a list of the secretaries 
of agriculture and the Presidents under 
whom they served : 


President 

Secretary of Agriculture 

4 

Cleveland.. 
B. Harrison 
Cleveland . . 
McKinley . 
Roosevelt.. 

Norman J. Colman, Missouri. . . . 
Jeremiah M. Rusk, Wisconsin. . . 
J. Sterling Morton, Nebraska. . . . 
James Wilson, Iowa 

1889 

1889 

1893 

1897 

u u u 

1901 

Taft. . . . 

U UK 

1909 

Wilson. . . . 

David F. Houston, Missouri. . . . 

1913 


For more detJiIled information as to the 
scoi>e of the activities of the Department 
of Agriculture consult the ludex references 
to the Presidents* Messages and Kncyclo- 
pedic articles under the following head- 


ings : 

Accounts and Dis- 
bursements, Divi- 
sion of. 

Animal Industry, 
Bureau of. 

Biological Survey, 
Bureau of. 

Chemistry, Bureau 
of. 

Crop Estimates, Bu- 
reau of. 

Entomology, Bureau 
of. 

Exhibits, Office of. 

Experiment S t a - 
tfons. 

Farm Management, 
Office of. 

Food ‘and Drug In- 
spection, Board of. 

Fort'st Eeserve. 

Forest Service, 


Horticultural Board. 

Insecticide and Fun- 
gicide Board, 

Inspection. Office of. 

Markets and Rural 
Organization. Of- 
fice of. 

National Forests. 

Plant Industry. Bu- 
reau of. 

Public Roads and 
Rural Engineer- 
ing. Office of. 

Publications, Divi- 
sion of. 

Referee Board of 
Consulting Scien- 
tific Experts. 

Roils, Bureau of. 

States Relation 
Service. 

Weather Bureau. 


Agriculture, Department of: 

Creation of, discussed, 5486. 
Discussed, 5554, 5641, 5763, 5886, 
5978, 6169, 6346, 6390, 6455, 6655. 
Educational work of, 6905, 6906. 
Efforts of, in behalf of farmers, 7909. 
Expenditures of, 5886, 5981. 
Experiment Stations of, 6733, 6905. 
Forest Service recommended, 6910, 
Land reserved for use of, 6709. 

Law officer for, recommended, 5487. 
Statistical division of, 5982. 
Sugar-beet culture, 4534, 6554, 6280, 
6347, 6356, 6415, 6455, 6865. 

Sugar cane experiments, 6849. 
Transfer of Weather Service to, 5487. 
Usefulness vindicated, 7091. 

Works of, 6655, 6727, 6906, 6927. 
Alabama.— One of the southern group of 
states ; nicknamed, the “Land of Flow- 
ers.** The name is Indian and means 
“Here we rest,” and has been adopted as 


the motto of the State. Alabama is bound- 
ed on the north by Tennessee, on the east 
by Georgia, and on the west by Mississippi. 
A small portion of the southern boundary 
extends to the Gulf of Mexico, the re- 
mainder being separated from the Gulf by 
the western projection of Florida. It lies 
between lat. 30® 13' and 35® north and 
between long. 84® 63' and 88® 36' west. 
It is about 330 miles In length from north 
to south and Its greatest width Is 200 
miles. It contains 51,998 square miles of 
area, or about 83,000,000 acres. The State 
was admitted into the Union Dec. 14, 1819, 
seceded Jan. 11, 1861, and was readmitted 
by act of Congress June 26, 1868 (pages 
3521, 3857). The population In 1910 was 
2,138,093, of which 45 per cent, are ne- 
groes. 

The staple production of Alabama Is cot- 
ton, thfiugh corn, oats, wheat, and all 
kinds of vegetables arc produced in abun- 
dance, besides butter, cheese, and lumber. 
Alabama Is particularly rich in mineral de- 
posits. A vein of bituminous coal runs 
eastward from Tuscaloosa into Georgia. 
The statuary granite of Alabama is among 
the best in the United Slates. The chief 
Industries of the State are farming and 
the manufacture of iron and cotton fabrics. 

Cotton Is grow II on about 3,430.000 acres, 
and the yield in 1915 was 1,050,000 boles. 
Other field crops were : < oru, 3,000,000 
acres, 54,000,000 bushels, valued at $42,- 
120,000; oats, 283,000 a<‘res, 5,434,000 
bushels, $3,586,000 ; hay, 120,000 acres, 
168,000 tons, $2,150,000. Thi'rc are more 
than 171,000 horses In the State, worth 
about $22,525,000; 253,000 mules, 817,000 
cattle, worth $11,399,000; 178.000 sheep, 
$325,000, and 1,176,000 pigs, $7,056,000. 
The wool clip of 1909 weighed alxuit 552,250 
pounds and sold for $185,650. About 96,- 
000.000 gallons of milk are yearly produced, 
from which are made twenty million pounds 
of butter and 40,000 pounds of cheese. 

The iron ores of Alabama, though Inferi- 
or to those of Lake Superior, have a com- 
pensating advantage in lying near beds of 
good coking coal and of limestone suitable 
for fluxing, so that Birmingham, the Pitts- 
burgh of the South, can manufacture pig 
iron cheaper than any other place in the 
world. Before 1882, when the boom began, 
the coal production of Alabama had not 
amounted to as much as half a million tons 
in any one year; in 1913 it was 17,678,522 
tons. The value of the coal product of 
Alabama Is approximately two-thirds that 
of the total mloeral output, amounting In 
1913 to $23,083,724, 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Alabama having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 3,240. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $218,062,000 giving occupation 
to 87,916 persons, using material valued at 
$105,632,000, and turning out finished 
goods worth $175,897,000. Salaries and 
wages paid amounted to $80,000,000. 
Alabama (see also Confederate States; 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.): 

Act prescribing number of district 
attorneys and marshals in, vetoed, 
6785. 

Direct tax due from, request of 
United States for payment of, 3579. 

Fifteenth amendment ratified by, 
3998. 

Fourteenth amendment ratified by, 
3843, 

proclaimed, 3837. 

Indian depredations in, 1645. 
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IndiauB attempt to establish govern- 
ment in, 1020. 

Lands granted to, in aid of railroads 
referred to, 3580. 

Memorial from colored citizens of 
Montgomery asking rights of cit- 
izenship referred to, 4258. 

Property owners in, should be com- 
pensated for losses sustained, 1474. 

Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Union, 3521. 

Eailroads in, memorial from legisla- 
ture of, asking extension of time to 
complete, 3579. 

Alabama Claima.— Poring the civil War In 
the United States the Queen of England 
issued a proclamation of neutrality, May 
13, 18G1, granting belligerent rights to both 
combatants and forbidding her subjects to 
take part with either. Great Britain’s 
laws prohibited the equipment of any land 
or naval forces within her dominions to 
act against any friendly power. Notwith- 
standing this prohibition, the Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Shenandoah, and other 
vessels were built in Great Britain for the 
Confederate States, and, regardless of the 
remonstrances of the American ministry, 
were allowed to escape from British ports 
fitted out as commerce destroyers. In less 
than two months the Alabama had taken 
twenty-seven prizes. After a long cruise 
among islands of the East and West Indies 
and along the coast of Brazil the Alabama 
came to anchor at Cherbourg, France. Off 
this harbor she was sunk by the U. S. S. 
Kearsarge, after having destroyed 58 ves- 
sels and about $6,550,000 worth of prop- 
erty. After the war the United States 
pressed a claim for damages against Great 
Britain. After much discussion It was 
agreed to submit the matter to a court of 
arbitration composed of Charles Francis 
Adams, appointed by the President of the 
United States ; Sir Alexander Cockburn, by 
the Queen of England ; Count Federigo 
Sclopis, by the King of Italy : M. Jacques 
Staempfll, by the President of Switzerland, 
and Viscount d’ltajuba, by the Emperor of 
Brazil. The commissioners met at Geneva, 
Switzerland, Dec. 15, 1871, Count Sclopis 
presiding. The United States was award- 
ed $15,500,000 in gold In satisfaction for 
all claims. All claims to Indirect dam- 
ages were rejected, and Great Britain was 
held culpable for not doing more to pre- 
vent the sailing and success of the cruisers, 
q'he award was paid. (See Geneva Tri- 
bunal and illustration opposite 4056.) 

Alabama Claims: 

Arbitration of, proposed by United 
States, and reply of Great Britain 
discussed, 3565. 

Commission to take proof on, recom- 
mended, 4056. 

Correspondence regarding mode of 
settling, 4075. 

Court of Commissioners of — 

Discussed, 4244, 4296, 4356, 4372. 

Time of duration of, extended, 
4278, 4296. 

Discussed, 3565, 3655, 3777, 3987, 
4056, 4321. 

Transfer of indemnity to United 
States referred to, 4312. 


of the Presidents 

Tribunal at Geneva for settlement 
of, award of, 4138. 

Commissioners to report on dis- 
tribution of, appointment of, 
recommended, 4139, 4190. 
Payment of, 4190. 

Case of United States and counter 
case referred to, 4115, 4118, 4119. 

Difference of opinion regarding 
powers of, 4120, 4122. 

Discussed, 4097, 4138. 

Legislation in connection with, 
urged, 4164. ^ 

Eeferred to, 4161. 

Alabama Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Alabama, The, destruction of, by the 

Kearsarge referred to, 3457. (See also 

Alabama Claims.) 

Alamo. — Originally buili as a church, situ- 
ated on the San Antonio River, near San 
Antonio, Texas, it was converted into a 
fort. In February, 1836, it was occu- 
pied by Colonel W. B. Travis with 140 
men who W'ore in arms against the govern- 
ment of Mexico, The party was besieged 
by some 2,000 Mexicans under Santa Ana 
from February 23 until March 6, when the 
place was surrendered to Santa Ana under 
the promise of his protection. At the com- 
mand of that general, however, the six 
survivors, Including David Crockett and 
Colonel Bowie, famous frontiersuien, were 
massacred, and the bodies of their com- 
rades w’ere mutilated. Thereafter Texans 
were roused to fury by the cry, “Uemember 
the Alamo V* In allusion to the heroic de- 
fense made by^Ahe Greeks of antl<iiiity at 
Thermopylae, this struggle was sometimes 
referred to as the Therrnopylce of Texas. 
Alaska* — History. — Alaska derives 
name from* an English corruption of ' ,«}» 
native word “Al-ay-ek-sa,” probably* mur- 
ing “The great land” or “Mainland."*; 

The region now known as AlaskaTwas 
first explored by the Russian officers Ksnbg 
and Chirikov in 1741. Russian traders and 
trappers soon entert*d ihe eodutryi^ Afid 
through their activity other became 

Interested in this regj|*|, Spanish -(Expedi- 
tions In 1774 and iTTo visited the south- 
eastern shore and in»ilX7» the English Ex- 
plorer, (.’apt. James Cook, made extensive 
surveys of the coast for the British Gov- 
ernment. The first settlement was made by 
the Russians at Three Saints on Kodiak 
Island in 1784, and in 1804 the Russian- 
American Co. founded Sitka, making It the 
seat of government in the following year. 

In 1799 the trade and regulation of the 
Russian possessions in America wore given 
over to the Ilussian-American Co. for a 
term of 20 years, which W'as afterwards 
twice nsoewed for similar periods. 

In 1821 Russia attempted by ukase to 
exclude foreign navigators from Boring Sea 
and the Pacific coast of her possessions, 
which caused a controversy with the United 
States and Great Britain. The question 
wub settled by a treaty with the United 
States In 1824 and one with Great Britain 
in 1825, by which the boundaries of the 
Russian possessions in America were pfer- 
manentli^ fixed. 

In March, 1867, Alaska was purchased 
by the United States ’or the sum of $7,- 
200, 0(K) in gold, and in October of the 
same year the forma' transfer was made 
at Bitka. From 1807 to 1877 Alaska was 
governed by the War Department, although 
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the customs were from the beginning col- 
lected by the Treasury Department, and 
with the latter the control rested from 1877 
until the passage of the act of 1884. This 
act extended over Alaska the laws of the 
State of Oregon bq far as they were ap- 
plicable, created a judicial district and a 
land district, put In force the mining laws 
of the United States, and gave the country 
an administrative system. 

The influx of settlers after the discovery 
of gold in the Klondike in 1896 rendered 
more adequate laws necessary. In 1899 
and 3900 Congress made provisions for a 
code of civU and criminal law, and in 1908 
passed a homestead act. In the meantime 
a serious boundary dispute had arisen be- 
tween the ignited States and Canada re- 
garding the interpretation of the treaty of 
1825. This was settled In 1903 by an agree- 
ment whereby the scacoast of Canada ex- 
tended no farther north than 54® 40'. 

By the act of May 7, 1906, Alaska was 
given power to elect a Delegate to Congress. 
The act of August 24, 1912, provided for 
the creation of a Territorial legislature. 

Geography . — Alaska in its gnatest ex- 
tent is Included between the meridians of 
130'’ west longitude and 173® east longitude 
and between the parallels of 51® and 
72® north latitude. It is bounded on the 
norlh by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by 
the Arctic Ocean, Bering Sttalt, and Bering 
Sea, on the south and southwest by the 
(lulf of Alaska and the Pacific Ocean, and 
on the east by the Yukon Territory and 
British Columbia. The eastern boundary 
from the Arctic Ocean to the neighborhood 
of Mount St. Elias Is the one hundred and 
forty-first meridian ; th(‘nce southeastward 
t(» Portland Canal it is irregular and can- 
not' be described in general terms. 

Alaska is in approximately the same lati- 
tude as the Scandinavian Peninsula ; Point 
Barrow, Its northernmost jmlnt, is in ai>out 
the same latitude as Noi% Cape ; Dixon 
Entrance, which marks its southern bound- 
ary. is nearly on the same parallel as 
Coponh^on ; St. Elias Is in the. latitude of 
ChriWt^hi^ and St. Petersburg ; and Sitka 
is In tfe jatltude of Edinburgh. The longi- 
tude western terminal of the Aleti- 

tian Islamds la almost Ideutioal with that 
of the New Hebrides Islands and Is the 
same as that of New Zealand, and Cape 
Prince of Wales, the most westerly point 
of the mainland, is nearly as far west as 
the Samoan Islands. Thus a person travel- 
ing from New York to Attu Island, the west- 
ernmost of the Aleutian chain, on reaching 
San Francl.««co will have aceompllslied le.®9 
than half the jdtirney from cast to west. 

The area of Alaska Is about 586,400 
square miles, one-flfth that of the TTnited 
States. The popular conception of the size 
of Alaska is based on maps of North Amer- 
ica, which always distort it. The map of 
Alaska, Huporlinposed on a map of ,the 
United States of the same scale, demon- 
strates that the distance from the eastern- 
most to the westernmost point in Alaska is 
equal to the distance from the Atlantie to 
the Pacific in the latitude of Los Angeles, 
and that Its northernmost and souHiern- 
most points are nearly as far apart a.s the 
Mexican and the Canadian boundaries of 
the United States. 

The main mass of Alaska is nearly rect- 
angular and is carved out from the con- 
tinent by Mackenzie Bay on the north and 
the (lulf of Alaska on the south. An ex- 
tension to the southeast is furnished by 
the so-ealled panhandle of southeastern 
Alaska, and to the southwest by the Alaska 
Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands. 

T<tpo()r(iphv > — Tlie main topographic fea- 
tures of Alaska are similar to those of the 


western United States. The highlands df 
Alaska, like those of the United States and 
Canada, are in general parallel to the coast 
line, and the four topographic provinces of 
the United States are fairly well defined 
throughout western Canada and continue 
into Alaska. Along the Pacific coast of 
Alaska and British Columbia Is a moun- 
tainous belt 50 to 200 miles in width, which 
is the westernmost of the four provinces, 
and may be designated the “Pacific Moun- 
tain system.” It properly Includes the 
mountainous Alexander Archipelago and 
Aleutian Islands, as well as a number of 
other Island groups. While this region is 
in the main rugged and mountainous, its 
ranges are distinct and often separated by 
broad valleys or indentations of the coast 
line, forming in several cases large basins, 
like that of the Copper River. Except for 

f L section of the inner slope which drains 
nto the Yukon and Kirskokwim, its water.s 
reach the Pacific through streams flowing 
transverse to the axis of the mountains. 

East and north of the Pacific Mountains 
Is the Central Plateau region, correspond- 
ing in a broad way with the Central 
Plateau of the western United States and 
(^anauH. This belt is drained largely by 
the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers into Ber- 
ing Sea, and includes a number of lowland 
areas of considerable extent. East and 
north of the plateau province, a broad cor- 
dillera forms the northern extension of the 
Rocky Mountain system. The drainage of 
the southern slopes of the mountains is 
chiefly tributary to the Yukon, while the 
northern slope drains into the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The Great Plains east and north of the 
Rockies form an area of low relief w'hich 
lies between the western extension of the 
Rocky Mountains and the Arctic Ocean and 
Is designated the ‘‘Arctic slope region.” 

Climate . — Though Alaska is often loosely 
referred to as an Arcclc province, yet nearly 
three-quarters of its area lies within the 
North Temperate Zone. Geographic posi- 
tion and extent relative to oceanic bodies, 
together with relief, have brought about 
physical conditions producing strong con- 
trasts in climate between different parts of 
the Territory. Three geneial climatic prov- 
inces, each of which in turn includes a num- 
ber of .subordinate provinces, are recog- 
nized. 

The climate of the coastal province Is 
comparable with that of Scotland and the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, in Europe, but is 
somewhat warmer. That of the inland re- 
gion is not unlike the climate of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, in Canada. 
The northerly province bordering the l‘olar 
Sea is the only one in which Arctic condi- 
tions prevail. 

The precipitation of southeastern Alaska 
varies from about 147 inches at Ketchikan 
to less than 30 Inches at Skagway. While 
there is but little snow near sea level, there 
l.s a very heavy fall in the mountains. At 
White Pass the winter snowfall is about 25 
to 30 feet, but is probably less than 4 feet 
on the Chllkat summit.. The highest re- 
corded summer temperature in southeastern 
Alaska is 02® F. ; the lowest winter tem- 
perature — 4® P. 

In the coastal regrlon, stretching from 
Katalla to Seward, the average tempera- 
ture for the three summer months is about 
51® F. ; of the three winter months from 
20® to 30® P. The lowest temperature 
recorded in this region is — 14® F. ; the 
highest 82® F. The total snowfall is about 
.5-8 feet at Seward, 12 feet at Valdez, about 
6 feet on Trail ('’reek along the Alaska 
Northern Railroad, about 30 feet at Childs 
Glacier on the Copper River Railroad, and 
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ftmt 15 f^t at Thompson Fnaa, crossed 

hy the Military Road from Valdes. 

Some of the moat Important climatic fea- 
tures of the coast of Alaska to shipping are 
the severe winds which blow in and out 
of the valleys that traverse the coast 
ranges and their connecting fiords. These 
blow toward the land in summer and to- 
ward the sea in winter. The severest are 
the outward winds, which are most common 
during January, February, and March, when 
velocities of 60 and 70 miles an hour are 
said to be not infrequent. 

The Aleutian Islands and the Alaska Pen- 
insula have a climate characterized by com- 
paratively moderate temperature and less 
Immldity than that of the Pacific coast tp 
the east. Cook Inlet has quite a different 
climate from that of the outer coast line, 
'i he hh^est recorded summer temperature 
Is 87“* If. ; the lowest winter temperature, 

— 40* F. The climate /)f the lower Susltna 
and of the Matanuska Valleys differs again 
both from that of Cook Inlet and of the 
outer coast line. Here the summers are 
known to be warmer than on Cook Inlet 
and the winters are probably milder. The 
lowest temperature recorded at this local- 
ity during the same period was — 12® F. ; 
the highest 84® F, The lower Copper River 
Vallqy has much the same climate as that 
of the coast. At Kennicott, the Inland ter- 
minal of the Copper River & Northwestern 
Railroad, the snowfall is about 4 feet, and 
the extremes of temperatures recorded are 

— 31® and 70® F. This station Is 2,000 
feet above sea level and close to a glacier. 
At Copper Center the total precipitation is 
.about 10 Inches and the snowfall about 3 
f(‘et Extremes of temperatures of — 60® 
and 85® have been recorded. The total 
annual precipitation in the upper Yukon 
Ilasin varies locally from 10 to 16 inches. 
The mean temperature for the three summer 
months at Fairbanks Is about 56® F. ; the 
mean temperature for the three winter 
months about — 12® F. The precipitation 
on the lower Yukon and Kuskokwim is 
about 17 to 20 inches. Along the shores 
of Bering Sea the mean summer tempera- 
ture varies from 40® to 50®. The cli- 
mate of the ■ northern half of Bering Sea 
is comparable .with that of the Province of 
^Archangel, in northern Russia, a region 
which supports some agricultural poplula- 
tlon. The arctic province, which Includes 
the littoral of the Polar Sea, as well as 
the drainage basins of the tributary rivers, 
is similar to that of the Bering Sea, but 


colder. 

One effect of climate is the fi’ozen condi- 
tion of the ground which prevails in much 
of the Inland region. At Fairbanks the al- 
luvium is in many places frozen to bed- 
rock, ground frost having been met with to 
a depth of over 300 feet. It is to be noted 
that unless the cover of moss and vegeta- 
tion is stripped, only about 18 to 24 Inches 
of the surface tliaws during the summer. 
On removal of the vegetative covering the 
ground thaws, so that the frozen subsoil is 
no detriment to agriculture. The ground 
is, however, not everywhere frozen In the 
inland region. The beds of the larger water- 
courses are usually unfrozen, ana thie eleu 
holds true of the gravel benches along tlfce 
valley walls and other deposits ot alluvltilii 
which are drained. No permanent ground 
frost occurs along the Pacific littoral, and 
the same probably holds true of roost of the 
Susltna and Matanuska Basins. There Is 
considerable permanently frozen ground in 
the Copper River Valley, especially along 
the foothills and slopes of the Alaska 
Range. The experience of those long resi- 
dent in Alaska has shown the climate to 
be very healthful. No extremes of cold or 


heat occur along the Padfle seaboard. The 
excessive rains characteristic of many parts 
of this district arc, to be sure, disagreeable, 
but experience demonstrates the fact that 
they have no adverse effect on health. 

Of the Yukon It may be said that the 
summers are cool and that bright clear 
weather prevails most of the time. The 
aridity or the climate makes the extreme 
temperatures of winter easy to resist. All 
who have lived in this inland region are 
agreed that the winter climate Is far more 
healthful than in many parts of the States 
where the temperature is higher, but where 
there Is an excess of humidity. Residents 
of the interior have no fear of the extreme 
cold that often prevails during the winter 
months. The winter journey between Fair- 
banks and Valdez is made by men. women, 
and children and offers no serious hardships 
except when storms are encountered. On 
the other hand, the more humid climate of 
Seward Peninsula is much more trying. 
Here the winter storms are severe and the 
absence of timber gives no shelter. The 
summer climate at Nome is delightful. 

Population . — According to the census of 
1910 the total population of Alaska was 
63,700, of which about 36,000 were whites. 
The census was taken in winter, when only 
permanent residents conld be enumerated, 
and these figures should therefore be aug- 
mented by many thousand.s, representing 
the annual summer migration to Alaska 
of miners, cannery employes, and others, 
but of course not including tourists. Skag- 
way had a population of 872 (1910). It 
is also estimated that there are 2,000 or 
3,000 more in the Klondike and other Cana- 
dian mining districts of the Yukon. The 
town of Haines, on Lynn Canal, had a pop- 
ulation of 445 (1910), and the total of the 
tributary district was about 1,000. The 
coastal towns of Prince William Bound and 
adjacent regions had populations in 1910 
as follows : Katalla, 188 ; Cordova, 1,152 ; 
Seward, 634. The incorporated towh of 
Valdez had 810, to which should be added 
some 600 or 700 more, representing the 
population of a settlement Immediately ad- 
jacent, not Included within the cll^ limits. 
There are no facts available regarding thg* 
population of the Copper River Valley, as* 
the census was taken before the Infiux of 
people, due to the completion of the rail- 
road. The population of the Ketial Pen- 
insula, including Seward, Is alwut 1,700, 
and there are between 600 and 700 In the 
Cook Inlet region, imfiuding the Susltna 
Valley. In 1910 there; were nearly 17,000 
residents in the Alaska part of the Yukon 
and In the Kuskokwim Basins. Of these 
nearly 8,000 were in Fairbanks and the ad- 
jacent region. The population of Fair- 
banks was 3,541 (1910) ; Chena, 1.38; Tan- 
ana, at the mouthvof the river of the same 
name. 398; Rampart, 83; Hotsprings, 101. 

Government . — The executive power Is 
vested In the governor, who is appointed 
by the President for a term of four years 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The governor may veto any bill 
passed by the Territorial legislature with- 
in wee days after It Is presented to him. 
The legislature may override the veto by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members to which 
eaeh house is entitled. 

power Is vested In a Ter- 
rttjrlal legislature consisting of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives. The Senate 
consists of 8 members, 2 from each of the 
four judicial divisions Into which Alaska Is 
now divided. The House of Representatives 
consists, of 16 members, 4 from each of the 
four Judicial divisions. The term of each 
member of the Senate is four years, one 
member from each Judicial division being 
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elected every two years. The term of^eacli 
member of the House of Representatives Is 
two years. 

The legislature convenes biennially at 
Juneau, the capital, on the first Monday In 
March in odd years, and the length of the 
session Is llmltod to 00 days, but the gov- 
ernor Is embowered to call a special session, 
which shall not continue longer than 15 
days. K lections for members of the legisla- 
ture are held every two years on the first 
Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber of each even year. 

The ludlcial power of the Territory Is 
vested In the United States District Court 
for Alaska, which has the same Jurisdic- 
tion as the district courts of the United 
States and has general Jurisdiction in civil, 
criminal, equity, and admiralty causes. This 
court is divided Into four divisions, pre- 
sided over by four Judges appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, for a term of four years. 

The Territory elects a Delegate to Con- 
gress, who may participate In debate, but 
who has no vote. Beginning in 1914 this 
Delegate Is elected on the same date as 
members of the legislature. 

Public Lands . — Local laud offices are lo- 
cated at Nome, Fairbanks, and Juneau, 
where entries for public lajuls should be 
filed, 'riie surveyor general for the Terri- 
tory Is located at Juneau. 

By the act of August 24, 1912, the gen- 
eral laws of the United States not locally 
inapplicable were extended to Alaska. The 
homestead law, however, had been pre- 
viously extended with certain liberal modi- 
fications. 

Surveys by the rectangular system are 
being extended from three separate bases 
and principal meridians, distinguished as the 
Copper Tilver, the Fairbanks, and the Sew- 
ard Meridian. 

A qualified person may make a homestead 
entry In Alaska for not more than 320 
acres of surveyed or unsiirveyed laud. No 
such entry may, however, be allowed for 
land extending more than 100 rods along 
the shore.'^jf any navigable water, and along 
such shofe a space of at least 80 rods Is 
reserved between all claims. Tf any of the 
land settled upon Is unsurveyed, then the 
claim must be located In a rectangular form 
not more than 1 mile In length by north 
and south linos, run according to the true 
meridian. 

National Forests . — The coast forests, which 
comprise the most heavily timbered areas 
in Alaska, are nearly all Included In the 
I'ongass and Chiigach National Forests. 
These are under the Jurisdiction of tbp 
Forest Service of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The best estimates available place the 
total stand of merchantable timber on the 
Tongass National Forest at 70,000,000,000 
board feet, and on the Chugach at 8,000,- 
000.000 board feet. This timber consists 
largely of hemlock and Sitka spruce, al- 
though there Is considerable western red 
cedar and some yellow cypress, chiefly on 
the .Tongass. The timber Is suitable for 
construction material, flnlsh, end a very 
large amount Is suitable for paper pulp. 
The conditions for the manufacture of 
pulp are very favorable. Logging distances 
are short, since the great bulk of the tim- 
ber Is situated within a short distance of 
the shore line. Transportation to the point 
of manufacture la comparatively cheap. Un- 
limited water power for purposes of manu- 
facture is available and may be used with- 
out charge for the manufacture of national 
forest products. From points of manufac- 
ture, all of which must be situated on tide 


Water, deep-sea trattSpoitatlon Is available 
to the great world markets. 

The best data available indicate that at 
least 700,000,006 board feet per annum can 
be cut Indefinitely from the Tongass Nation- 
al Forest and at least 80,000,000 from the 
Chugach. This will leave a very large sur- 
plus for export after supplying local needs. 

Mature timber on either forest may be 
purchased on reasonable terms. A sufficient 
amount of tlml)er will be Included in any 
sale to Justify fully the investment required 
for logging and manufacture. Reasonable 
cutting periods will be allowed, based upon 
market demands and the capacity of the 
plant. 1‘ayment is required on the basis 
of actual or scale measurement In compara- 
tively small amounts Immediately In ad- 
vance of cutting, t bus doing away very 
largely with carrying charges. Bales in 
which the value of the timber exceeds $100 
must be advertised at lease 30 days. Bet- 
tiers, farmers, proi?ipector8, fishermen, and 
others may take timber from these forests 
for personal use free of charge and with- 
out permit in amounts not exceeding 20,000 
board feet, or 25 cords of wood In any 
one year. 

Postal Service . — The domestic rates of 
postage and conditions apply to matter 
mailed at any point in Alaska to a^y other 
oint in that Territory, or In the United 
tates or its possessions, with the follow- 
ing exceptions : 

The graduated zone rates on fourth-class 
or domestic parcel-post matter do not ap- 
ply, the postage rate on such matter be- 
tween any point in Alaska and the United 
States and between any two points in 
Alaska being 12 cents for each pound or 
fraction thereof on parcels exceeding 4 
ounces in weight, regardless of distance. 

The rate of postage on gold coin, gold 
bullion, and gold dust offored for mailing 
between any two points In Alaska or be- 
tween any point in Alaska and any point 
In the United States or its possessions shall 
be 2 cents an ounce or fraction thereof, 
regardless of distance. Such gold coin, 

f roTd bullion, or gold dust shall be inclosed 
n sealed packages not exceeding 11 pounds 
In weight and sent by registered mail. 

Resources . — The mineral wealth of Alaska 
Is at present its most Important resource, 
but the Territory also Includes extensive 
tracts of farming and grazing lands and 
many water powers. Excellent timber oc- 
curs in southeastern Alaska, while the in- 
land forests are valuable for local use. 
There are also valuable fisheries along tho 
Pacific seaboard. 

The developed mineral , resources of Alas- 
ka Include gold lodes and placers, cop- 
per, tin, and silver deposits, together with 
petroleum, marble, and gypsum. There are 
also extensive fields of bituminous and lig- 
nltlc coal and some Iron ores, which are 
practically undeveloped. In addition to 
these, silver-lead, zinc, antimony, quick- 
silver, and other ores, and peat, graphite, 
asbestos, and mica have been found. 

Gold lode mining has been carried on In 
southeastern Alaska since 1882, and is a 
large and well-developed industry. The 
value of the total lode production is about 
$67,000,000, of which $4,000,000 should be 
credited to 1912. 'Copper mining began in 
1900 aad has made rapid strides during 
the past few years. The total copper pron 
ductioh is about 90,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $ia.l46,000. Of this. 28,940,000 pounds, 
valued at about $4,630,000, represents the 
ou^t of 1912. ^ . 

Plader mining, begun at Jiineau in 1880. 
was ci^ended to the Yukon Basin in 1886. 
No very important discoveries of placer 
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gold w^re, however, made In Alaska until 
after the Klondike rush of 1898. This 
brought a large number of people into the 
Tcrritary and led to the finding of gold at 
Nome In 1898, at Fairbanks In 1001, and 
In the Innoko-lditarod region in 1908. 
Meanwhile the other smaller districts were 
developed, notably those of the Yukon, 
the Copper, and the Susitna Basins. The 
total gold output of all the placer mines 
has a value of $145,000,000, while the 
placer-mine output of 1912 has an esti- 
mated value of $12,000,000. Silver has been 
recovered. Incidental to gold and copper 
mining, to the total value of about $1,809,- 
000. The value of the output of tin, mar- 
ble, gypsum, petroleum, lead, etc., to the 
close of 1012, is about $1,000,000. 

The exploitation of coal deposits on 
Cook Imet in 1854 by the Russians was 
the first attempt at any form of mining 
within the Territory. The output of coal 
In the Territory up to the close of 1912 
is insignificant, being less than 40,000 
tons. During this period upward of 1,- 
500,000 tons of coal have been imported 
Into the Territory. 

To sum up, Alaska has produced to 
date mineral wealth having an aggre- 
gate value of $229,000,000, of which 
about $2aj|&00,000 Is to be credited to the 
year 1912. This output Is remarkable, 
considering that large mining operations 
are practically confined to the coastal re- 
gion, easily accessible to ocean trans- 
portation, and that the vast mineral 
wealth of the Interior, except the richest 
of the gold placers, is almost untouched. 

Cold placers, copper, and gold lode 
mines have been operated in central 
Alaska, and silver, has been recovered In- 
cidentally to gold mining. There has also 
been ai umall ou^ut of coal and petro- 
the Kinds of mineral deposits 
whlcW^rrt^ practically undeveloped, there 
are extensive coUl fields, silver- lead ores, 
tin and antimony deposits, etc. In ad- 
dition to these, some iron-ore deposits 
have been found, but their commercial 
value remains to be proven. 

Auriferous gravels are very widely dis- 
tributed in central Alaska, and tbe'lr ex- 
ploitation has yielded gold to the value 
of nearly $90,000,000. Most of this has 
been taken from deposits which were very 
rich, for the high cost of operating here 
prevented the exploitation of the more ex- 
tensive deposits of lesser gold tenor. 

The high cost of mining in the Interior 
has in a large measure deterred the pros- 
pector from searching for auriferous 
lodes, as only the richest and most favor- 
ably situated of such deposits could be 
profitably exploited under present condi- 
tions. Gold lodes have, however, been 
found In many parts of the province and 
have been successfully mined In the 
Kenal Peninsula, In Willow Creek district 
of the Susitna Basin, and In the Fair- 
banks district. 

The copper deposits of central Alaska 
are among its most important resources. 
The only developed copper district Is that 
of the Chitina Valley, from which one 
mine began shipments In 1911. 

The coal fields of central Alaska are 
extensive and Include some of the best 
coal of the Territory. High-grade steam- 
ing and coking bituminous coals as well 
as some anthracite are found In the Ber- 
ing River and Matanuska coal fields. Much 
of this coal is crushed and will furnish 
a large percentage of slack, and In many 
Instances the coal beds have been so de- 
formed as to prevent their profitable min- 
ing. While the percentage of the coal 
beds that can he profitably mined can 


only be determined by actual exploitation, 
yet the fact remains that these two fields 
contain much workable coal of a higher 
grade than any now known in that part 
of the North American Continent tribu- 
tary to the Pacific Ocean. 

Vommet'ce . — Up to the close of 1912 
Alaska produced minerals, fishery prod- 
ucts, and furs to the value of about 
$460,000,000. Alaska’s commerce Includes 
northward shipments of food products^ 
merchandise, machinery, lumber, coal, etc., 
and return shipments of gold, silver, cop- 
per, salmon, halibut, etc. The average an- 
nual value of this growing commerce dur- 
ing the five years ending with 1912 Is 
nearly $50,000,000. 

The average value of the merchandise 
shipped annually from the United States 
to Alaska, during the five years ending 
with 1911, is $16,740,256. The highest 
value during this period for any one year 
(1909) was $1 <,705,1150, the lowest 
(1911), $15,170,109. An average of about 
22 per cent of the above annual value is 
made up of the shipments made to St. 
Michael and Yukon Basin. This includes 
some shipments to the Canadian Y’^ukon. 

It is estimated that during this five- 
year period an average of some 42,000 
tons of merchandise were shipped into the 
Yukon region. This includes the traffic 
Into the Idltarod-lnnoko region, into the 
Tauana region, and into the Canadian 
Yukon. The greatest average for any one 
year was 50,000 (1909), and the lowest 
40,500 (1910). It has beem estimated 
that of this freight an average of 24,000 
tons is shipped into the Falrbanks-Uam- 
part region, the highest bt'ing 5.’;, 000 tons 
for 1909 and the lowest 15,000 tons for 
1911. The information at hand indicates 
that about 8,500 tons have been annually 
shipped into the Innoko-ldllarod region 
during the years 1910 and 1911. A small 
amount of freight is also carried into 
Fairbanks over the military road during 
the winter months, and some also reaches 
the Kuskokwim Valley by direct shipments 
to the mouth of that stream. 

The in and out bound passengifcr traffic 
to and from Alaska, not including tour- 
ists or cannery (‘iiiploye<‘s bound to re- 
mote places, amountt*d to 50,916 In 1910 
and 43,29.5 in 1911. A part of this rep- 
resents the travel into the Klondike and 
other districts of the Canadian Yukon. 
Most of this travel was to and from 
coastal points. The average annual pas- 
senger travel to the Fairbanks region by 
steamboat route for 1910-11 is estimated 
to be about 2,000, and 1,000 to the Idlta- 
rod-lnnoko region. About 800, In addi- 
tion, travel In and out of Fairbanks by a 
stage during the winter months, and prob- 
ably 1,000 go In and out on foot. In ad- 
dition to these there are also several hun- 
dred who travel In and out of the Idlta- 
rod-lnnoko region by the Kuskokwim 
River or by the winter trail to Seward. 

The average value of the outbound ship- 
ments from Alaska for the five years end- 
ing In 1911, and including mineral prod- 
ucts, fish, furs, etc., is $.32,200,392. The 
highest valne for any one year was $35,- 
910,701 (1911), and the lowest $29,151,- 
404 (1910), The only outbound ship- 

ments from the Yukon and Kuskokwim 
Basins are gold and silver. The same Is 
true of the Susitna Basin and a large 
part of the Copper River Basin, where 
there Is. however, one which which has 
been shipping copper ore for two years. 
While much of the value of the outbound 
shipments is represented by gold, silver, 
and copper, the greater part of the actual 
tonnage is made up of the fishery products 
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which are not dependent on inland trans- 
portation. 

This commerce is carried on by vessels 
which ply between Alaska and west coast 
ports. Its Importance is indicated by the 
records of clt'arances and entrances of 
vessels. In 1910 a total of 451 do^mestic 
vessels, with u total tonnage of 396 74<X 
enterea, and 419, aggregating 384,967 
tons, clcarod Alaska ports ; 1911 the en- 
trances were 514 vessels, with an aggre- 
gate tonnage of 426,986, and clearances, 
495 vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
421,905, Trade in foreign bottoms waa as 
follows: In 1910, 393 vessels, with an 
aggregate of 244,694 tons, entered, and 
366 vessels, with an aggregate of 183,284 
tons, cleared. In 1911, 367 vessels, with 
an aggregate of 187,849 tons, entered, and 
331 vessels, with an aggregate of 166,- 
647 tons, cleared. These figures for forelra 
bottoms include the clearances of the 
Canadian steamers on the Yukon. 

The traffic on the Yukon and its tribu- 
te rit*s is carried on by 58 river steamers 
varying In capacity from 6 to 588 net 
tons, and with an aggregate net tonnage 
of 14,081. There are also 12 steamers 
on the Kuskokwlm, with a net tonnage of 
1,508. About 60 vessels clearing from 
Puget Sound arc regularly engaged in 
Alaska traffic. This cfvTes not Include the 
whaling ships, cannery tenders, or small 
gasoline boats. 

Transportation . — Alaska Is a Territory 
of great size, about one-fifth that of the 
total area of the United States. About a 
quarter of Its area lies north of the Endl- 
cott Range, which is Itself north of the 
Arctic Circle. This portion of the Ter- 
ritory is Arctic, and It alone presents the 
bleak and frozen aspect popularly asso- 
ciated with Alaska. South of this range 
in Alaska there is an area greater than 
that of all the States east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio River and 
Mason and Dixon’s line, which is as capa- 
ble of high development as many well- 
settled and rich countries. 

Tl^ Pacific mountain system fronts the 
coast, extending from British Columbia In 
a huge arc and tailing out in the Alaska 
Peninsula. This system i.s widest in the 
several ranges which divide central Alaska 
from southern Alaska, just north of 
Prince William Sound, and stands as a 
barrier separating the comparatively small 
V »Aslal valleys from the two ^eat Inland 
valleys of the Yukon and the Kuskokwlm, 
which themselves are separated by p com- 
paratively low divide. Both these great 
valleys may be described as regions char- 
acterized by broad, open bottom lands fud 
gently, rolling uplands. 

The Yukon River enters the Bering Sea 
at a latitude which prohibits the use of 
the stream as a connection with ocean- 
borne commerce excepting during three 
glimmer months. The same may be said 
of the Kuskokwlm, though ocean com- 
merce may reach Its mouth for an addi- 
tional month. Both of these rivers have 
difficult entrances, that of the Yukon be- 
ing a shifting channel of little depth 
across mud flats, and the entrance to the 
Kuskokwlm, while deep enough for the 
smaller ocean steamers. Is extremely tor- 
tuous and not well known. Once inside, 
however, each presents a long stretch of 
navigable water for the ordinary river 
boat. The Yukon Is navigable up to White 
Horse in Canada, about 2,200 miles, and Its 
greatest tributary, the Tanana, is navigable 
without difficulty to Chena, near Fairbanks, 
and at times has been navigated mmeh 
farther, though with difficulty. The Kus- 
kokwim is navigable to the Forks, about 


60 miles above the Takotoa, or about 656 
miles from the mouth. Both of these 
streams have navigable tributaries which 
extend their scope as transportation routes 
and together provide about 5,000 miles of 
navigable waters in the two systems. The 
open season Is about three to three and a 
half months. 

There are other lesser valleys with 
navigable waters. Of these the Copper 
and Siisitna are the most important. 
Th *se two rivers are more important as 
offering the best possibilities of penetrat- 
ing the coastal range by rail lines than for 
urposes of navigauon. The Copper River 
roaks through the Chugach Range, but with 
a slope so sleep as to make navigation diffi- 
cult and hazardous, though not Impossible. 

A number of good harbors along the 
Pacific seaboard of Alaska are now con- 
nected with near-by Inland points by rail- 
roads and trails, or by wagon roads and 
trails only. All these harbors as far west 
as Cook Inlet are open throughout the 
year, and arc from 1,000 to 1,400 statute 
miles from Puget Sound ports. At present 
a summer steamboat service of about six 
irips a month Is maintained with the more 
important of these ports, and in addition 
some freighters carry coal and other sup- 
plies north and bring back cargoes of fish 
and ore. During the summer, of about 
three and a half months, ocean steamers 
make the trip between Puget Sound and 
St. Michael and Nome. There is also an 
occasional steamer to the mouth of the 
Kuskokwlm and other points In Bering Sea. 

Railroads . — The following table gives in 
concise form the data as to mileage, termi- 
nals, and gauge of existing railroads in 
Alaska : 

Miles. 

Southeastern Alaska: 

White Pass and Yukon route, Skagway to 
White Pass (narrow gauge). Terminal at 
White Horse, Yukon Territory — total mileage, 

102 miles 20.4 

Yakutat Southern Railway, Yakutat to Situk 

River (narrow gauge) 9.0 

Copper River: Copper River & Northwestern 
Railway, Cordova to Kennicott (standard gauge) 

(The same company has built a few miles of 
track at Katalla, where the Alaska Pacific Railway 
& Tenninai Co. has also done some work. At 
Valdez a few miles of track of the Alaska Home 
Railway were laid in 1907, and some work was 
previously done on the Copper River & North- 
western R^way and on the Valdez & Yukon 
Railway.) 

Kenai Peninsula: Alaska Northern Railway, Seward 
to a point near head of Tumagain Arm (standard 

range) 71.6 

Yukon Basin: Tanana Valley Railway Fairbanks 

and Chena to Chatanika (narrow gauge) 46.0 

Seward Peninsula: 

Seward Peninsula R^way, Nome to Shelton 

(narrow gauge) 80 0 

Paystreak Branch, Se?mrd Peninsula Railway 

(narrow gauge) 6 5 

Council City & Solomon River Railway, Council 

to Penelope Creek (standard gauge) 32,5 

Wild Goose Railway, Council to Ophir Creek 
(narrow gauge) 5 0 

466 0 

The act approved Augrust 24, 1912, pro- 
vided for the appointment by the President 
of a railroad commission consisting of an. 
officer of the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
a geologist In charge of Alaskan surveys, 
an officer of the Engineer Corps of the 
Navy, and a civil engineer who has had 
practical experience In railroad construc- 

This body was authorized and Instructed 
to conduct an examination into the trans- 
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portation question In the Territory of 
Alaska; to examine railroad routes from 
the seaboard to the coal delds and to the 
interior and navigable waterways ; to se- 
cure surveys and other Information with 
respect to railroads, including cost of con- 
struction and operation ; to obtain informa- 
tion in respect to the coal fields and their 
proximity to railroad routes ; and to make 
report to Congress, together with their con- 
clusions and recommendations In respect to 
the best and most available routes for rail- 
roads in Alaska which will develop the 
country and the resources thereof for the 
use of the people of the United States. A 
public act based upon the Report of the 
Alaska Railway Commission, approved 
March 12, 1914, f^i^tlkorlzes the President of 
the United Htai^ .to, locate, construct, and 
operate raillUniMi Ih the Territory of Alaska. 
The cost work authorized by this 

act U not tb exceed $3&,000,(K)0. 

roads and trails are being con- 
structed by the Board of Road Commis- 
sioners for Alaska, which is under the 
supervision of the Secretary of War. The 
mileage of road and trail constructed and 
maintained Is as follows : Wagon road, 
8C2 ; winter sled road, 017 ; trail, 2,167 

Probably the most Important road con- 
Rti'uotod by the Board of Road Commission- 
ers Is the one that connects Fairbanks with 
Valdez on the coast and with Chltlna on 
the Coppi'r River Railroad, and forms the 
present winter route between Fairbanks and 
the outside world. On this route through- 
out the winter months a regular stage com- 
pany operates a line carrying freight, pas- 
sengers, and mail. Tn the early winter 
and in the spring wheel stages are used, 
but through most of the winter season 
horse sleds carry the traffic. As the ser- 
vice is expensive, the freight and passen 
gcr rates are high. 

The Kuskokwlm Valley* and the Idltarod 
section, immediately adjaeent thereto, are 
much more poorly provided with transpor- 
tation tlian the Yukon and Tanana Valleys. 
A winter sled road has bc'cn built from the 
end of the Alaska Northern Railroad at 
Kern Creek, on Turnagaln Arm, up the 
Susitna Valley, and across the divide into 
the Idltarod region. 

At the present time the interior of Alas- 
ka Is most conveniently accessible during 
the three or four summer months, June to 
September, inclusive. Fairbanks, the cen- 
ter of the Yukon-Tanana Basin, may be 
reaehed by two routes. The first Involves 
a 1.000-mlIe steamer trip, through the In- 
land passage, to Skagway, then 110 miles 
of rail over the White Pass to White Ilorse, 
the head of Yukon navigation. A transfer 
Is here made to a Canadian river steamer 
which reaches Dawson, 400 miles down- 
stream. From Dawson an American steamer 
is used to Fairbanks, a further distance 
of 1,000 miles. At the best this tourney 
consumes two weeks going in, but ordinarily 
eonneetloDs cannot be made promptly and 
more time is required. The outward trip 
by this route would require much longer. 
This route is used chiefly for hlgh-clase 
freight and passengers. 

Most of the freight however, for Fair- 
banks is shipped to Bt. Michael by ocean 
vessels. Here' it is transshipped to river 
steamers which are exposed to the open aea 
before entering the mouth of the river. 
These steamers carry the freight up the 
Yukon and Tanana Rivers, The mileage of 
this route Is about 2,700 miles of ocean 
travel and about 1,100 miles of river travel, 
and usually occupies about a month. This 
route Is open for a shorter summer season 
than the other. All rates are high, which 
Is accounted for by the short season, ex- 


pensive fuel, and cost of transshipping on 
both routes. In addition to having to hear 
the high rates, all goods have Inelr sale 
price increased by the necessity of financing 
the nine mouths’ storage. 

The valley of the Kuskokwlm is not so 
well served. Small steamers reach Bethel, 
and a few river steamers distribute freight 
to river points nearest the camps, whence 
they are hauled, usually during the winter 
season. 

Telegraph and Cable Lines . — Telegraph 
and cable lines and a wireless system are 
constructed and operated by the War De- 
partment. The military cable line has its 
southern terminus at Seattle, Wash., where 
connection Is made with the commercial 
telegraph companies. 

Agriculture. — The economic conditions 
which prevail In Alaska have prevented 
speedy settlement of the Territory by farm- 
ers. The only markets available arc local 
ones and transportation has so far been 
too expensive to seek outside or distant 
markets. Farm labor is scarce and in 
many places very high. The cost of clear- 
ing land of trees and the removal of moss 
is so great as to seem almost prohibitive. 

Education and Reindeer i^errice . — The 
schools for the education of natives and the 
reindeer Industry are under the supervision 
of the Commissioner of Education. In the 
schools Instruction in carpentry, cooking, 
and sewing is emphasized. 

The importation of roludeer from Siberia 
Into Alaska began in 1892 in order to fur- 
nish material for food and clothing for the 
Eskimo in the vicinity of Bering Strait 

There had long been a disagreement with 
Great Britain over the location of the 
boundary line between Canada and Alaska, 
owing to a difl’ercuce In the interpretation 
of a treaty made between Russia and 
Great Britain in 182.5, defining this boimcb 
ary ; and on the discovery of gold In 
Alaska, In 1895-96, this matter reached a 
serious stage. The main point of dlfl’er- 
ence was whether the bouiiaary line should 
be thirty marine leagues (mentioned In 
the Russia-Great Britain treaty of 182.5) 
east from the western boundary of the 
Islands off the Alaska coast, ot that dis- 
tance east of the mainland coas!|>^^ In 1899 
a provlslonury boundary was fl|||'reed upon, 
and on Jan. 24, 1903, a treaty was signed 
between Great Britain and the United 
States providing for u tribunal of three 
British and three American commissioners 
to settle the dispute. The treaty was rati- 
fied i»y the United States Senate on Feb. 
11, 190.3, and on March 3 ratifications were 
exchanged between the two governments. 
The commission sat in London and on Oct. 
17, 1903, made a decision mainly in favor 
of the XTnited States, granting Canada ac- 
cess to the Pacific only near the southern 
end of the l)onnd}iry and giving her Wales 
and Pease islands, In Portland Canal. In 
June, 1904, a survey of the boundary thus 
determined was begun by engineers of the 
United States and Canada. 

The general question of the public lands 
was opened up by President Taft In throw- 
ing open to private entry In July, 1911, a 
tract containing 12,800 acres of land on 
, Controller Bay, near the Bering coal fields. 
'Mr. Taft on July 26, 1911, sent a special 
message to Congress for the purpose of re- 
assuring the American people that the al- 
leged danger of monopoly was not a real 
danger (page 7599). In this message (q. o.) 
he set forth at considerable length his rea- 
sons for throwing open this tract of land 
for private entry. 

The Sixty-second Congress on Aug. 24, 
1912, passed a law creating a territorial 
government for Alaska and establishing Ju- 
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noan as the capital. In order to develop 
the mineral possibilities and prevent a 
threatened monopoly of the coal tieldfl a 
railroad commission was appointed to con- 
duct an examination into the transporta- 
tion question in the Territory of Ala{!lka. 
Upon the report of this committee was 
based legislation providing for purchase Or 
construction of railroads and the leasing of 
the coal lands. The act of March lid, 19J.4, 
authorl'APd the President to purchase or 
construct 1,000 miles of railroad at a cost 
not to exceed $36,000,000 to connect , one 
or more of the open I^aci/ic harbors offl,, the 
southern coast of Alaska with the navi^ble 
rivers of lie interior, and with one o|.-iiore 
of the kn#Rn coal fields. This railroad may 
be leased or operated by the government, 
as Congress may sec fit. The act of Oct. 
22 provided for the lease of coal lands at 
two cents a ton for tlie coal mined. 

Imports from Alaska in Fiscal Year 1916, 
— Alaska’s sales to the United States in the 
fiscal year 1910 aggregated nearly $50,000,- 
000, a sum 4ofqi|c the annual average since 
1912 and onlyilitceedeil by those of ten coun- 
tries when mdasured by their sales to us in 
the last year prior to the great war. In 
addition to this, Alaska shipped to us in 
1915-10 gold valued idt $16,200,000 and sil- 
ver to the value of $760,000, both from its 
own mines. 

The predominant feature of the year’s 
trade, according to an analysis made by the 
lUin'uu of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Department of (’onimeree, was the rise of 
copper to first place among Alaska’s export 
staples, thereby supplanting salmon and 
gold as the leading lUmis. Receipts of cop- 
per in ore, matte, and regulus from Alaska 
aggregated 117 million pounds, valued at 
26 Vs million doll/irs. This is four times 
the average* for the preceding three years 
nn<i exceeds the combined imports of that 
class from Chile, Cuba, Canada, and Mexico, 
the h'uding foreign sources of this form of 
copper. 

(’anned salmon shipped to the United 
States in the last fiscal year amounted to 
216 million pounds, valued at 18 Vj million 
dollars, an Increase of 24 million pounds 
over 1915 and of 40 million over 1914. 

The following table summarizes by lead- 
ing articles the shipments of Alaskan prod- 
ucts into the United States during the last 
three fiscal years : 


1916 

1916 

1914 

$26,488,000 

18,307,0(K) 

660,000 

$ 6,182,000 
17,590,000 
786,000 

$ 3,876,000 
13,264,000 
955,000 

773,000 

860,000 

982,000 

468.000 

105.000 

371.000 

189.000 

664.000 

115.000 

298.000 
No data 

610,000 
92,000 
211,000 
No data 

79.000 

72.000 

69.000 

61.000 

71,000 
No data 

117.000 

110.000 

73,000 
No data 

127.000 

101.000 

$48,966,000 

j 

$27,039,000 

$21,480 000 


Classes 


Copper in ore, lurtte, 

and regulus 

Canned salmon 

Oliver salmon 

Other fish and fish 

products 

Furs and skins, except 

seal 

Sealskins 

Animal oils 

Antimony 

Tin ore and conoen- 

trates 

I^d in ore, etc 

Matble and stone 




Total domestic 


Alaska: 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition com- 
mended, 7052, 7103. 

Attempted occupation of portion of, 
by Great Britain and Canada, 6097. 


Attempts of Great Britain and Can- 
ada to establish post routes in, 
6097. 

Boundary line with British posses- 
sions — 

Commission to determine, recom- 
mended, 4141, 4918. 

Discussed, 4141, 4917, 4985, 5366, 
5400. 5958, 6063, 6370, 6430. 
6792, 6826. 

Eeport regarding, referred to, 
4985. 

Cession of, to United States — 
Discussed, 3778, 3886. 

Referred to, 3798. 

Treaty regarding, referred to, 3719, 
3722. 

Appropriation for payment un- 
der, recommended, 37 J 9, 3778. 
Chinamen in, cruel treatment of, 5083. 
Coal fields of, 7561, 7564, 7720. 
Collection district established at Sit- 
ka, 3865. 

Commission government suggested 
for, 7436, 7535, 7722. 

Conditions of, 6725, 6792, 6799, 6918, 
6919, 7019. 

Controller Bay, opening to settle- 
ment of land on, discussed, 7979. 
Delegate to Congress from, 7050, 7399. 
Education in, appropriation for, rec- 
ommended, 4667, 5483, 6453. 
Encroachments of Hudsons Bay Com- 
pany upon trade of, 3898. 
Government for — 

Act providing for, 4879. 

By commission, 7436, 7535, 7722. 
Discussed by President Benj. Har- 
rison, 5760. 

Municipal governments recommend- 
ed by President Benj. Harrison, 
5483,* 5641. 

Becoramended by President — 
Arthur, 4651, 4731, 4771. 

Hayes, 4522, 4573. 

Taft, 7436, 7535. 

Government railroad suggested for, 
8101. 

Importation of breech-loading rifles 
and fixed ammunition into, for- 
bidden, 4282. 

Instructions regarding, modified, 
4711. 

Lands in — 

Proclamation modifying order re- 
serving, 612. 

Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 5795. 

Legislation, recommended, 3722, 6269, 
6400, 7436, 7535, 7722. 

Light-house on coast of, point to be 
selected for, 3902. 

Military arrests in, 4312, 4313, 4314. 
Military Department of, 3830, 6269. 
Mineral wealth in, discussed, 6063, 
Ifecessity for development of, 7616, 
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Pictures of, 4769, 7458, 

Port of entry in, establishment of, 
recommended, 5484. 

Privileges of hunting, trading, and 
fishing in, referred to, 3829, 3830. 

Property rights of natives, 6920, 6921. 

Public Lands of, 6697, 6799, 7419. 

Railways in, should be built and 
operated by government, 6911. 

Referred to, 3818, 3829, 6269, 6352, 
6453. 

Report of got'ernor of, 4975. 

Report of Lieut. Emmons, 6941. 

Resources of, must be used, not 
wasted or monopolized, 7912. 

Seal fisheries within limits of. (See 
Bering Sea.) 

Seal islands in, sale of, recommended, 
3990. 

Survey of coast of, urged, 8019. 

Territorial Government recommend- 
ed for, 7911. 

Alaska Salmon Commission, mentioned, 

6934. 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition. — For 

the purpose of exploiting the resources and 
potentialities of the Alaska and Yukon ter- 
ritories and to demonstrate the progress of 
the western parts of the United States 
and Canada, as well as to foster the trade 
of the countries bordering on the Pacific, 
an international exposition was held at 
Seattle, Wash., from June 1, to Oct. 16, 
1909. Eleven exhibition palaces were built 
on the Campus of the University of Wash- 
ington (a tract of 225 acres). The ex- 
penses preliminary to opening were ^10,- 
000,000. The funds were raised by ap- 
propriations by the federal government, the 
State of Washington and the City of Seattle. 
Albania. — An extensive tract of the west- 
ern littoral of the Balkan Peninsula, from 
the southern frontier of Montenegro to the 
northern frontier of Greece. Within these 
limits are included an area of close on 
22,000 square miles, with a population of 
three to three and a half million persons. 
Of this area about 12,000 square miles have 
been absorbed by Servla. Greece, and Mon- 
tenegro, leaving the area of the autono- 
mous portion at about 10.000 square miles, 
with a population of 2,000,000, of whom 
about 1,200,000 are Albanians and the re- 
mainder principally Serbs, Bulgars and 
Greeks. 

History . — Albania was governed by native 
rulers until the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when the Kingdom of Albania was 
formed by the Sicilian House of Anjou. 
This kingdom was perpetually at war with 
Servla, and for many years with Venice, 
until the advance of the Mohammedan 
forces extinguished the independence of the 
kingdom In the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tiirfes. Prom 1571 to 1913 Albania was 
under Turkish rule, forming the vilayets of 
Scutari and Jannlna and the western por- 
tions of the vilayets of Kossovo and Mon- 
astlr. The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 were 
nominally caused by the desire of the Allied 
States (Bulgaria, Servia, Monbmegro and 
Greece) to free the Albanians from Turkish 
misrule, and one of the pretexts of the 
first war was the inability of Turkey to 
cope with the Albanian risings. 

By the Treaty of London (May 30, 1913). 
the Ambassadors of the assembled Powers 
agreed upon the principle of an autonomous 


Albania, and the throne was accepted by 
Prince William of Wlcd. Since the date 
of the treaty the claims of Servia to ad- 
ditional Albanian territory led to de.siiinory 
fighting between Serbo-Al banian forces, and 
to a threat of interference on the part of 
other Powers. Servla finally withdrew from 
the disputed territory In October, 1913, 
owing to pressure from Austria-Hungary, 
but the new country is still a prey to in- 
ternal dissensions. 

Transportation . — Albania is traversed 
from Scutari (in the north) to Valona (In 
the southwest) by a railway from Mon- 
tenegro, and lines from Servla cross the 
eastern frontier at Pizrond. Dibra, and 
Struga. The principal ports arc Durazzo 
and Valona. 

The delimination of the southern bound- 
ary (where Albania is conterminous with 
the extended Kingdom of Greece) has re 
cently been entrusted to an International 
Gommission. 

The capital Is Scutari, population 30,000. 
Albany, The, cruise of, referred to, 
2838. 

Albany Convention.— One of the impor- 
tant predecessors of the Continental Con- 
gress and among the first definite stops 
taken tow’ard national union. Upon a call 
issued by the Lords of Trade, commission- 
ers from the Colonies of New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, mot nt Albany, N. Y., on June 
19, 1754, to arrange a treaty with the 
Six Nations of Indians. Benjjimin Frank- 
lin proposed and the convention adopted a 
plan for colonial union. It provided for 
a president-general of all the Colonies, with 
veto power, and a grand council to be 
composed of from two to seven delegates 
from each Colony, chosen by assembly for 
a term of three years each. This grand 
council was to be authorized to equip 
forces for the common defense of the 
Colonies and to levy taxes for their main- 
tenance and have control of all Indian 
affairs. The plan was rejected by the 
Crown because it gave too much power to 
the Colonies. 

Albany Regency. — A combination of poli- 
ticians of the Democratic party. Promi- 
nent among these were Martin Van Buren, 
William L. Marcy, John A. I)ix, and Silas 
Wright. This combination was, it was 
charged, organized to manage and control 
that party In New York State from about 
1820 to 1855. Their organization was quite 
thorough and complete, and its success was 
mainly due to this fact. A majority of 
those In the combination resided in Albany 
or operated from that city. The name 
arose from this circumstance. 

Albemarle, The.— A Confederate Iron-elad 
ram built on the Roanoke River, below 
Weldon, N. C., In 1863. She was destroyed 
with a torpedo by Lieut. W. B. Cushing 
on the night of Oct. 27, 1864 (3457). Be- 
fore her rtestructlon she did much damage 
to vessels of the United States. In 1867, 
she was raised, towed to Norfolk, and sold. 

Albemarlt)) The: 

Destruction of, 3457. 

Referred to, 6306. 

Engagement of, with the Flassarm 
referred to, 3411. 

Albion, The, seizure of, referrtMl to, 
2636. 

Aldrich-Vreeland Currency Law. ~ A 
measure passed by Congress May 30, 1908, 
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to render the currency of the United State* 
more elastic by pJaciug It wltbin the power 
of the national bankn to transform all suit- 
able available assets into money in re- 
sponse to any financial emergency. The 
purpose of the law was to prevent panics, 
and was the direct result of the financial 
stringency of 1907. The law provided 
that the Comptroller of the Currency, who 
has governmental supervision over the na- 
tional banks, shall cause to be printed and 
kept on hand at all times a special Issue of 
currency amounting to 50 per cent, of the 
combined capital stock of all the national 
banks. To secure a portion of this emer 
geiicy bank note issue a bank must be a 
member of a currency association formed 
by at least ten banks having a combihed 
capital of not less than $5,000,000. State, 
county or municipal bonds, commercial pa- 

f ter or other valuable and readily convert- 
l>le assets may be used as security, pro- 
vided it first secures the approval of the 
association and the government. If the 
securities are acceptable the currency is 
immediately forwarded to the bank. It was 
superseded by the Glass-Owen currency law 
of 1913 (Q. V.). 

Aleutian Islands. — A chain of about 150 
Islands extending from the western ex- 
tremity of Alaska near *the continent of 
Asia. The area is about 6,000 square 
miles. The inhabitants, a half-clvllized 
and declining race, about 2,000 in num- 
ber, are variously regarded as of Asiatic 
or American origin. Their trade Is chiefly 
in fish and furs. The islands belong to the 
United States by reason of the acquisition 
of Alaska. They were discovered by the 
Kusslans about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. 

Alert, The, convention, between Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica signed on, 6325. 
(See also Greely, A. W.) 

Alexander Archipelago Forest Reserve, 

proclaimed, 6697. 

Alexandria, Va.: 

Act incorporating church in, vetoed, 
474. 

Blockade of port of, removed by 
proclamation, 3371. 

British retreat from, 582. 

Property in, destroyed by British 
forces, 530, 532. 

Alexandria County, D. C.: 

Court-house in, unsafe and new one 
recommended, 1621, 

Jail erected in, 930. 

Retrocession of, to Virginia by proc- 
lamation, 2320. 

Alfalfa. — A leguminous fodder plant, na- 
tive to the valleys of Central Asia. It 
has been cultivated In Europe for more 
than 2,000 years, and was Introduced into 
Mexico and South \merlca at the time of 
the Spanish conquest. In 1854 It was 
brought from Chile to California, whence 
it spread rapidly over the Pacific and 
Rocky Mountain states, where it is now 
more extensively grown than any other 
forage crop. The word alfalfa Is derived 
from the Arabian and comes to us through 
the Spanish language. It Is interpreted to 
mean “the best feed.” It is also known 
as lucerne. The plant Is an upright 
branching perennial, one to three feet high, 
with triple parted leaves and Irregular, pur- 
ple flowers, which grow In loose clusters 
like pea flowers. On loose, permeable soils 
the roots frequently descend to ten or 
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tV5%Jve feet. It grows best on rich, sandy, 
well-drained loams of a calcareous nature, 
and does not succeed on damp soil or tena- 
cious clay. Two years are required thor- 
oughly to establish a field, but when once 
established the plant endures many years. 
The crop is cut when the plants are com- 
ing into bloom, and again from two to six 
times, according to the length of the sea- 
son. The ordinary annual yield varies 
from three to eight tons of dry hay per 
acre, (ireen or cured hay is relished by 
all farm animals, and is used both for 
fattening and milk production. 

Statistics of production gathered by the 
Census Bureau show that in 1909 there 
were 4,702,202 acres devoted to alfalfa in 
the United States, from which 11,849,998 
tons of hay was cut and 259,586 bushels 
of seed gathered. 

Algeciras Oonvention.—At a conference 
of the Powers at Algeciras, Spain, Jan. 16 
to April 7, 1906, Prance and Spain were 
commissioned to maintain order on the Mo- 
roccan coast. The town lies on the west 
side of the Bay of Gibraltar, seven miles 
from Europa Point. The convention was 
called in response to many complaints by 
Europeans and Americans that treaty rights 
were not respected by the Moors, and that 
life and property of foreigners were unsafe 
in Morocco. It was participated in by Unit- 
ed States, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Spain. France, Great Britain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia and 
Sweden. The treaty was published Jan. 22, 
1907. (See Treaties.) Before the end of 
the year French troops were landed at UJda 
and Casablanca. Jan. 11, 1908, the rellg- 
ous authorities of Morocco deposed Abdel 
Aziz and proclaimed his brother Mulal Hafid 
Sultan. His embassy to Berlin was refused 
recognition without consent of the Powers. 
(See Morocco.) 

Algeciras Convention, ratification urged, 
7062. 

Algeria. — A French possession on the 
north coast of Africa, about 343,500 miles 
in area and containing a population of 
about 5,600,000. This Includes the acqui- 
sition since 1901 of some 250,000 square 
miles of territory on the south. The chief 
native people are Berbers and Arabs. Its 
capital and principal city is Algiers. It 
comprises the ancient country of Numidla 
and a portion of Mauritania. For many 
centuries It harbored a band of corsairs, 
who haunted the coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea and the AtiaPtlo Ocean as far 
as the North Sea, preying upon the com- 
merce of all nations which refused to pay 
them tribute. To pay this tribute was 
deemed wiser by many European powers 
than to wage war against them. Follow- 
ing the examples or other nations, the 
United States signed a treaty In 1795, 
agreeing to pay the Dey $1,000,000 for the 
ransom of American captives and promis- 
ing an annual tribute (see pages 116. 174). 

Algeria made war against the United 
States in 1815. Commodore Decatur, with 
ten vessels, sailed against the Dey and met 
with such success that he was enabled to 
exact indemnity from the Dey himself, and 
also a treaty renouncing all claim to trib- 
ute, presents, or ransoms, and a promise 
not to reduce prisoners of war to slavery 
(see page 647). Prance has since reduced 
Algeria to the dominion of her Govern- 
ment, organizing it as a colonial possession 
In 18S4, of which It is now the most Im- 
portant. The chief resource of the coun- 
try fil agriculture. Since 1870 there have 
been a number of extended revolts; and in 
recent years the country has suffered from 
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(See also 

Altica.) 

Alseirla: 

Consuls of United States in, 169, 380, 
506. 

Banished, 503. 

Change in pay of, 1318. 

Powers of, should be increased, 238. 
Salary of, should be increased, 238. 
Unjustifiable proceedings toward, 
by Bey of, 441. 

Declaration of war against, recom- 
mended, 539. 

Hostile, attitude of toward United 
, 539, 5(50. 

..^^^riklrtlineiit of American citizens 
'>Mn,'8(), 90, 115, 140, 169, 192, 197, 
199, 539. 

Kef erred to, 144, 145, 202. 

Treaty of peace with, 554, 679. 
Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 115, 174, 178, 184, 197, 
554, 679. 

Annulled by Algeria, with alterna- 
tive of war or renewal of former 
treaty, 560. 

Tribute to be paid by United States 
to, 115, 174. 

Payment of, 325. 

Vessels sold to, 237. 

War wdth United States. (See Alger- 
ine War.) 

Algerine War. — The countries on the Med- 
iterranean const of Africa, from Egypt to 
the Atlantic, namely. Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis and Trli)oll (which are known col- 
lectively as the Barbary Powers) had been 
in th(‘ habit of preying on the eoramerce 
of nations that refused to pay a tribute to 
them. Shortly after the Kevolutlon the 
operations of these pirates were directed 
against our commerce, to protect which 
treaties purchasing Immunity by the pay- 
ment of y«‘nrly tribute were negotiated 
with the Barbary States— in 1786-1787 
with Morocco, in 1795 with Algiers, in 
1796 with Tripoli, and in 1799 with Tunis. 

In 1812 Algiers declared war against the 
United States. As soon as the war then 
commencing against England had been 
l)roughl to an end, our government turned 
Its attention to Algiers. The Algerian 
war was short and decisive. In the spring 
of 1815 (\)mmodore Decatur was sent with 
nine or ten vessels to chastise the pirates. 
In June he captured the largest of their 
frigates, and soon after look another vessel. 
He then dictated a treaty to the Dey of 
Algiers, which was signed June SO, 1815, 
relinquishing all claims to tribute in the 
future. 

Algattne War (see also Algeria): 
Declaration of war by Congress rec- 
ommended^ 539. 

Dey of Algiers begins war against 
United States, 428. 

Information of amicable settlement, 
428. 

Termination of, 647. 

Threatened by Algiers, 560. 

Treaty pf peace concluded, 554, 679. 
Algonquin Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Alien and Sedition Law«,— Two impor- 
tant nets of Congress passed by the Federal- 
ists in 1798. Their importance consists not 
so much in their essential character and the 
fact that they largely caused the downfall 
of the Federalist party as in their position 
in American history as a landmark beyond 
which it Is unsafe for the law-making pow- 
er to go. During the French Uevolullon 
American feeling was high and bitter. Many 
public speakers and writers openly advo- 
cated Intervention by the United States In 
favor of the one side or the other, de- 
nounced the neutral attitude of the Gov- 
ernment as cow'ardly and ungrateful, and 
heaped Invectives upon the Administration. 
The fact that many of the newspapers In* 
which the Government wuis so l)ltterly as- 
sailed were In the hands of foreigners, 
had much to do with the passage of the 
alien act. This law authorized the Presi- 
dent to order out of this country all such 
aliens ns he might Judge to be dangerous 
to the peace and safely of the United 
States or engaged in plotting against them. 
The sedition aet provided heavy lines and 
imprisonment for any person who should 
conspire to oppose the T^nilod States Gov- 
ernment or laws, or who should print or 
publish any false seandaloim or malicious 
writings against tne Government, Congress, 
or the President Intended to bring disre- 
pute or hatred upon them or to stir up 
sedition. Those law's were regard(‘d by the 
Uopubllcan party of that dtiy ns iineoii- 
stitutioual and were denounced by the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions ns subversive 
of the liberty of speech and the press. 
They expired in 1809 and 1S01 respective- 
ly. (See also Kentucky and Virginia liesp- 
lutlons.) 

Allen Contract Law, amendment of, 

recommended, 6348, 6455. 

Alien Laborers discussed, 6065. 

Aliens. (See Naturalization.) 

Aliens in United States (see also Nat- 
uralized Citizens): 

Abduction of foreigners claiming pro- 
tection of United States should be 
made a crime, 2550. 

Allegiance of, to Government dis- 
cussed and orders regarding, 3318. 

Claims of, court to try, recommended, 
4191, 4243, 4297, 4360. 

Liability of, to perform military duty — 
Discussed, 3381. 

Proclaimed, 3369. 

Number of, employed in Executive 
Departments, report on, transmit- 
ted, 6102. 

Offenses against treaty rights of, 
should be cognizable in Federal 
courts, 5618. 

AUatoona (Q-a.), Battle of. — in the hope 
of drawing Gen, Sherman’s army out of 
Georgia, the Confederates, 36,000 strong, 
nnder (3en. Hood, threatened his railroad 
communications with Nashville. Oct. 6, 
1864, a division of Hood’s Infantry appeared 
before AUatoona Pass, where wore stored 
About 1,600,000 rations. The post was 
held by Col. Tourtclotte, who was re-en- 
forced by Gen. Corse, thus increasing the 
Union force to 1,944 men. The attack was 
made on the 6th. i^he conflict lasted from 
8 :30 A. M. until night, when the Confed- 
erates withdrew, leaving 231 dead and 411 
prisoners. Corse lost 707 men and was 
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himself wounded. Hood crossed the Coosa 
Oct. 10. and Sherman's army followed him 
to Gaylesvllle by way of Kome» and then 
returned to Atlanta. 

AUegiaace* — According to Blnckstonc, al- 
legiance is “less the tie which binds the 
subject to the sovereign in return for that 
protection which the sovereign afTords the 
subject." Natural or implied allegiance Is 
that obligation which one owes to the na- 
tion of which he is a natural-l>orii citlsen 
or subject so long as be remains such, and 
it does not arise from any express promise. 
Express allegiance is ihat obligation which 
arises from an expressed oath or promise. 
Local allegiance is that obedience and tem- 
porary aid due by an alien to the State or 
community In which he resides. Local al- 
legiance Is tempo»*ary and expires with 
residence. 

Allegiance, Oath of, army officers di- 
rected to subscribe anew, 3219. 
Allentown, Pa., act for erection of pub- 
lic building at, vetoed, 5243. 

Allianca, The, firing upon, by Spanish 
vessel disavowed by Spain, discussed, 
60(58. 

Allies. (See Entente Allies and Euro- 
pean War.) 

Allotment of Lands. (See Lands, In- 

di.m.) 

Almirante Oquendo, The, mentioned, 
6317. 

Alsop Case. — The Alsop case, which was 
settled by King George V of England, as 
arbitrator, was a dispute with the Republic 
of Chile of forty years’ standing. It grew 
out of a debt incurred by a Brazilian to 
the liriu of Alsop & Co., of Valparaiso, 
a chartered Chilean coneerii with American 
members, lii settlement of the debt the 
Brazilian made over to the Chilean firm 
certain claims from Bolivia lying in terrt- 
tory which was afterward, as a result 
of tlie war of 1879, ceded to (^hlle. In 
1909 Secretary Knox demanded the refer- 
ence of the claim to The Hague, but Chile 
objected to this nnlesH her government was 
allowed to use the argument that Alsop & 
Co. liad been expressly excluded from the 
rights of American nationals by the Chllean- 
Amerlean (Malms Tribunal in 1990, the 
Amorlean Government having In.sisted on 
this exeliislou. Thou Secretary Knox is- 
sued an ultimatum demanding reference 
of the ease to The Hague or payment of a 
million dollars to the United States. Final- 
ly an alternative was olTered of reference 
of the claim to King Edward as arbitrator, 
and Chile w^as Induced to accept this, Dec. 
1. 1909. King Edward died, and his son 
and eiiecessor on July 10, 1910, rendered 
his award in the Alsop claim. It assigned 
ilS7,000 to the Alsop firm In full settle- 
ment. and Chile paid this amount through 
the United State, Government Nov, 18, 
1910. The original amount of the claim 
was £600,000 with interest. The award 
was received with satisfaction In the United 
States. 

Alta Vela Island (Santo Domingo), 
claim of citizens of United States to 
guano on, 3827. 

Altamaha River, canal from Tennessee 
River to, referred to, 1027, 
Altruism. — Disinterestedness, especially t» 
applied to public weal ; conduct having the 
general good rather than selMbterest 
Its purpose. 


Amason River. (See also Brazil. Physi- 
cal Features.) 

Explorations of, by officers of Navy, 
2712, 2724, 2762, 4449. 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
4201. 

Free navigation of, desired, 2744. 
Attempts to secure, unsuccessful, 
2813. 

Opened to commerce, 3776. 
Ambassador. — This term was long errone- 
ously used In reference to our envoys to 
foreign countries. The United States did 
not appoint diplomsitlc representatives of 
higher rank lliau envoy or minister until 
the year 1893, when by act of Mm oh 3 of 
that year the higher grade was, established. 
Thomas P. Bayard was raised to the rank 
of ambassador to Great Britain, being the 
first to hold that rank. Ambassadors are 
now duly accredited to Argentina, Great 
BMtnin, Prance, Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Mexico, Japan, Turkey, Brazil, and Aus- 
tria-Hungary (5874, 6335) and receive sal- 
aries of $17,500 per annum. In ancient 
times ambassadors were appointed on spe- 
cial occasions. Mediievnl republics, like 
Venice, both received and sent ambassadors. 

Ambassadors (see also Ministers); 

Elevation of missions of — 

Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Germany to grade of, and like 
action of United States, 5874. 
Russia to grade of, and like action 
of United States, 6335. 

Announced, 5874. 

Official residences for, recommended, 
6072, 6155. 

Ambuscade.— 'I.— Ambush. 2.— A guarded 
and concealed place where troops wait for 
the purpose of making a surprise attack. 
3. — The troops In such a place. 

Ambush. — A hiding place. (Sec Ambus- 
cade.) 

Amelia Island. — A small island off the 
northeast coast of Florida, between the St. 
Mary’s and Nassau rivers. During Spain’s 
nominal occupation of Florida it became 
the rendezvous of pirates, smugglers, fu- 
gitive slaves and otheV oullaw.s. These not 
only preyed upon the commerce of friendly 
nations, but extended their operations In- 
land, robbing and murdering American set- 
tlers in Georgia and Florida. General 
Matthews with a small force, In March, 
1812, took possession of the country under 
a misinterpretation of his orders to protect 
American property In East Florida, and 
President Monroe promptly disavow’od the 
act as unfriendly to Spain, with which 
country negotiations were at the time un- 
der way for cession. It was later occu- 

{ >ied by a band of adventurers organized 
>y General McGregor in Philadelphia. 
These set up an independent government 
and claimed recognition by the United 
States and other powers. They entered 
upon a career of privateering and srang- 
gling, and W'ere finally suppressed by the 
TTnIted States forces. The island came into 
posaesslon of the TTnIted States with the 
cesttion of Florida. The Island and Its In- 
habitants were a source of serious annoy- 
ance to Monroe, and formed the subject of 
iievh?al communications to Congress^ 
Anipilia LHand. — A coast island, N. E. 
' ;of Florida, between St, Mary^s an4 
rivers. 
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Colonial governments not responsible 
for unlawful conduct of persons in. 
601. 

Governor Mitchell ordered to restore, 
to the Spanish, 493. 

Possession of — 

Inquired into, 620. 

Taken by Gen. Matthews, 492. 

Unlawful expeditions to, discussed, 
582, 590, 592, 601, 609, 620. 

Amdn<lm61lt8.~ODe of the chief defects of 
the original Articles of Confederation was 
that they could only be amended by the 
unanimous ^*o^Bent of the thirteen States. 
Thr^ : changes having failed of 

ratlacatioii,-W, convention was called in 1787 
to consider amendments. The result of the 
deliberatl(Mtta#f this convention is the pres- 
ent Constitution, which provides for 
amendments in the following words : “The 
Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall pro- 
pose amendments to this Constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the several States, shall call 
a convention for proposing amendments» 
which In either case shall be valid, to all 
intents and purposes, as part of this Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States or by 
conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may 
be proposed by the Congress ; provided,” 
etc. (Art. V. 25.) 

Many amendments to the Constitution 
have been proposed, but only seventeen 
have been ratified. They relate to (1) 
freedom of speech, the press, and religion ; 
(2) right to establish State militia; (3) 
quartering of troops in private houses; (4) 
security against unreasonable search and 
seizure; (5) capital crime; (6) criminal 
prosecutions; (7) trial by jury under com- 
mon law; (8) forbidding excessive bail or 
fines and cruel and unusual punishment; 
(9) relation of constitutional to natural 
rights; (10) powers reserved to the States; 
(11) suits of non-residents against States 
In Federal courts; (12) election of Presi- 
dent and Vice-President ; (13) slavery; (14 
and 15) abridgment of the franchise, etc., 
by States; (16) taxes on incomes; (17) 
election of senator by direct vote. 

The first ten of these amendments were 
submitted to the several State legislatures 
by a resolution of Congress which passed on 
Sept. 25, 1789, at the first session of the 
First Congress, and were ratified by a suf- 
ficient number of States on or before Dec. 
15, 1791. The eleventh amendment was de- 
clared adopted Jan. 8, 1798 ; the twelfth 
Sept. 25, 1804 ; the thirteenth Dec. 18, 
1865; the fourteenth .Tuly 28, 1868; the fif- 
teenth March 30, 1870 ; the sixteenth, Feb. 
25, 1913 ; the seventeenth. May 31, 1913. 

The sixteenth amendment is as follows; 

The Crongress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration. 

The setra>iteenth amendment is as fol* 
lows; 

1. The fiienate of the United States shall 
be composed of two Senators from each 
State, elected by the people thereof, for 
six years ; and each Senator shall have one 
vote. The electors in each State shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the State Leg- 
islatures. 

2. When vacancies happen in the i*epre- 
Bentatioi^ of any State in the Senate, the 


executive authority of such State shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies : Pro- 
vided, That the Legislature of any State 
may empower the executive thereof to make 
temporary appointment until the people fill 
the vacancies by election as the Legislature 
may direct. 

3^. This amendment shall not be so con- 
strued as to effect the election or term of 
any Senator chosen before it becomes valid 
as part of the Constitution. 

Amendment, Constitutional: 

Proposed by Johnson, 3840, 3889. 

By Taft, 7390, 7391. 


America. — The entire Western Continent 
or grand division of the world, including 
North, Central, and South America and the 
adjacent islands. It was named In honor 
of Amerigo Vespucci, an early explorer, 
whose accounts of the country received 
wide publicity. It was visited by Norse 
navigators as early as about 1000 A. D., 
and there are raytlm of Chinese and Irish 
discoveries, but it was not until after its 
discovery by Columbus in 1492 that it be- 
came generally known to Europeans. In a 
treatise on the new conntry published in 
1507, called Cosmographije Introdiictlo, by 
Waldseemfiller, a teacher of geography In 
the college of St. Dio in the Vosges, the 
name of American was proposed. (See 
North America and South America.) 


America, Four Hundredth Anniversary 
of Discovery of: 

Celebration of. (See Madrid, Spain; 

World’s Columbian Exposition.) 
Observance of, enjoined by proclama- 
tion, 5724. 


American Committee on War Finance. 

(See Peace Societies.) 

American Continentals.— Uniformed pa- 
triotic corps composed of descendants of 
officers and soldiers of the War of the 
Revolution. The staff headquarters and 
offices of the Adjutant are Drexel Building, 
Wall and Broad Streets, New York. 


American Cross of Honor.— This life-sav- 
ing order was organized A. D. 1898, and Is 
composed of persons upon whom the United 
States Government has conferred the life- 
saving medal of honor. May 1, 1906, Con- 
gress incorporated the order, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected ; Thomas H. 
Herndon, President ; John J. Delaney, Vice- 
President ; Harry A. George, Secretary, and 
Richard Stockton, Treasurer. All persons 
who have received the life-saving medal of 
honor under any act of Congress are eli- 
gible to membership in the order. No mem- 
bership fees or annual dues are collected 
from any member of this order, only vol- 
untary contributions being received to as- 
sist in paying the current expenses. 

The cross of the order will be conferred 
annually upon the person who has rendered 
the most heroic service in saving life and 
who. also, has received the medal of honor 
of the United States Government, 

Amer!^ Federation of Labor. (See 
Trade Unions.) 


American Flag Association.— Organized 
Feb. 17, 1898, its motto being, “One Flag, 
One Country, God over all.” Its object 
Is to secure National and State legislation 
for the protection of the flag from degrad- 
ing and desecrating uses, and to secure a 
general observance of June 14 as “Flag 
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Day/’ because on that day In 1777 Congress 
adopted the United States flag. The Asso- 
ciation Is composed of Individual members 
and also the members of the Flag Com- 
mittees of patriotic societies for the purpose 
of fostering public sentiment In favor of 
honoring the flag of our country and pre- 
serving it from desecration. 

American Legion. — An organization 
formed In 19i5 to enroll the names of 
citizens of the United States qualified 
either by previous military or technical 
experience who express their willingness 
to respond in case the government should 
at any time need their services. The mem- 
bership consists of men of experience in 
the army, navy or marine corps or in the 
National Guard or naval militia of any 
state ; men especially trained In any of 
the numerous vocations drawn upon to 
meet the conditions of modern warfare, 
such as aviation, navigation, operation of 
motor cars or cycles, and trades in which 
technical and skilled manual labor Is em- 
ployed ; also those trained In surgery, medi- 
cine and nursing. The form of application 
carries about seventy such vocations. The 
dues are 25 cents per year, and members 
are entitled to wear a button consisting 
of a blue star In a white field surrounded 
by a red circle. 

American Merchant Marine, need for, 

7674. 

American National Red Cross. (See 
Bed Cross, American National.) 
American Party.— From the beginning of 
the government, movements against aliens 
have been common. In New York City, a 
ccuiter of foreign population, this subject 
had, from time to time, been agitated, and 
after a period of success in 1844, it had 
again sunk out of view’. About 1852, when 
the Whig Party was breaking asunder, a 
secret, oaih-bound organization, said to have 
been called “The Sous of ’70,” or “The Or- 
der of the Slar-Spangled Banner,” was 
formed. Those of iis members that had 
not been admitted to (be higher degrees 
were kept in Ignorance of the alms and 
name of the organization, and their constant 
answer of ‘T don’t know” to questions re- 
garding the society gave them the title of 
“K.:ow-Nolhiugs.” All meetings of the par- 
ty w'ere secret. It carefully avoided the 
sabject of slavery, and attempted to draw 
the voters that were tired of agitation on 
that subject by confining itself to vigorous 
opposit ion to Pat holies and aliens. Its prin- 
ciple was “Americans must rule America.” 

The first national convention of the party 
met in February, 1850. It favored more 
stringent naturalization laws ; opposed for- 
eign immigration suffrage and office-holding 
by forcign-i>orn citizens ; opposed the with- 
drawal of the Bible from the public schools. 
Millard Fillmore, of New Y’ork, was nomi- 
nated for President and Andrew Jackson 
Donelson for Vice President. These nomi- 
nations WTre endorsed ity a Whig conven- 
tion in September. Fillmore carried but 
one state, Maryland, w’hile his total popu- 
lar vote was about 850,000. 

In 1860 Presidential candidates were 
again nominated, but under another name. 
it^ee Constitutional Union Party.) After 
Fillmore’s defeat, the party in 1857 carried 
the State elections in Rhode Island and 
Maryland, and in 1859 it was still represent- 
ed by a few members in Congress. {See 
Anti-Masonic Party.) 

The second party of this name was found- 
ed on opposition to secret societies, unlike 


the first, which had itself been such a so* 
ciety. The name was adopted by the mem- 
bers of the National Christian Association 
when that body began in politics. Its plat- 
form demanded prohibition of the sale of 
liquor, recognition of the Sabbath, the with- 
drawal of the charters of secret societies 
and legislative prohibition of their oaths, ar- 
bitration of international disputes, the In- 
troduction of the Bible Into schqois, the 
restriction of land monopolies, resumption 
of specie payments, justice to the Indiana 
and a direct popular vote for President and 
Vice-President. James B. Walken of Illi- 
nois, was nominated for President and 
D. Kirkpatrick for Vice-President. In 1880 
nominations were again made; in 1884 the 
ii^ininee, H. C. I'omeroy, withdrew in favor 
of bt. John, the Prohibition candidate,- on 
his assurance that Le “stood on every plank 
of the American platform.” 

A third American party was organized by 
a convention hold in Philadelphia, Sept. 
16-17, 1887. Its platform declares the 
“present system of immigration and natu- 
ralization of foreigners detrimental to the 
welfare of tlie United States ; demands 
amendment of the naturalization laws so 
as to make fourteen years’ residence a 
prerequisite to citizenship ; excludes from 
citizenship all anarenists, socialists, and 
other dangerous characters ; condemns alien 
proprietorship In land ; grants of land to 
corporations ; reasserts American principles 
of absolute freedom of religious worship 
and belief and the permanent separation 
of Church and State and declares In favor 
of the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Amerlcaji Patriotism, Chair of. (See 
Chair of American Patriotism.) 
American Peace Society.— National Head- 
quarters, Colorado Building, Washington, 
D. C. Organized in New York City, May 
8, 1828, and formed by the merging of 
many State and local societies, the oldest 
of which, the New York, dated back to 
1815. Located in Boston from 1837 to 
1911. Moved headquarters to Washington, 
D. C., May 1, 1911. (See Peace Societies.) 
American Protective Association.— While 
disclaiming to be a political party, this 
association, popularly known as the A. P. 
A., has Influenced results iu many localities. 
Its principles, as sot forth In a platform 
adopted at Des Moines, Iowa, in 1894, are 
(1) protection of our nonsectarian free 
public-school system; (2) no public funds 
or property to be used for sectarian pur- 
p^oses ; (3) preserving aad maintaining the 
Constitution and Government of the United 
States ; (4) restriction of immigration, and 
(5) extension of time required for natural- 
ization. , The association was organized In 
1887, and soon had well-attended councils 
in nearly every State of the Union. 

American Republics, Bureau of the In- 
ternational Union of. (See also Pan- 
American Union, International Amer- 
ican Conference.) 

American Republics, Bureau of: 
Buildings of, 6824. 

Bulletins of, transmitted, 6678, 5785. 
Discussed, 6338, 6349, 6381, 6436. 
Report of, transmitted, 5647, 5769, 
5907, 6001, 6099, 6183, 6349. 
Collection by governments of debts 
due their citizens, from other coun- 
' tries, by force of arms, referred to 
‘ The Hague Tribunal by, 7061, 
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Conference at Bio Janeiro, visited by 
Secretary of State Boot, 7058. 
American Bights Committee. (See Pre- 
paredness Societies.) 

American Seamen. (See Seamen, Amer- 
ican.) 

American Society of Mechanical Bn- 
gineers, inemorial of, relating to 
Ericsson transmitted, 5565. 

American System. — in nis annual message, 
December. 1848. President Polk discussed 
what its authors and advocates called the 
“American system” (2604). He Insisted 
that this so-called system was founded on 
a departure from the earliest policy of the 
Qoverim|snt ; that it depended on an en- 
largenaiitt oJfethe powers of the Federal 
Goveruinent ny construction and was not 
warranted by a Just interpretation of the 
Constitution. One branch of the new sys- 
tem. it was claimed, was the establishment 
of a large national bank. The next branch 
was a high protective tariff, levied not to 
raise the revenue needed, but for protection 
merely ; the next was a comprehensive 
scheme of internal improvements, and final- 
ly a plan for the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the States. But the term “American sys- 
tem.” as most generally understood, is used 
to denote the policy of protection to home 
Industries by means of nigh duties on im- 
orts. The term was pror)ably first used 
y Henry Clay In the debates which pre- 
ened the enactment of the tariff law of 
1824, when he called his plan of protective 
duties and internal improvements the 
“American system.” 

American Uxiion Against Militarism. 

(See Peace Societies.) 

American Wood Preserving Co., purchase 
of machinery from, referred to, 4676. 
Americanism, President Boosevelt de- 
fines, 6915. 

Americans in Europe: 

Board of relief established for, 7962. 
Belief, protection and transportation 
homo of, 7961. 

Amistad Case. — The case of the United 
States against the Spanish vessel. Amintad. 
A cargo of kidnapped Africans who had 
been landed near Havana, Cuba, by a Portu- 
iTuese slaver was shortly afterwards placed 
aboard the Spanish vessel Amistad for ship' 
ment to Puerto Principe. On the voyage 
the negroes took possession of the vessel 
and ordered the crew to return to Africa ; 
but tbe sailors brought her Into American 
waters, where, off the coast of Long Island; 
she was captured by a United States war 
vessel and carried into New London, Conn.. 
Aug. 29. 1839. On a Mbel for salvage the 
Supreme Court of the United States held on 
appeal that the negroes, having been kid- 
napped from a foreign country, were free 
men, and not bound by treaties with Spain. 
Ai^tad, Tlie: 

Appropriations for claimants in case 
of, recommended, 2401, 2742, 2977, 
3042, 3092. 

Claims arising out of, 2634, 2720. 
Negroes taken on board, referred to, 
1856. 

Beference to, 2128, 3172. 

Belease of, demanded by Spanish 
minister, 1805. 


Amity. — Prom the literal meaning, “friend- 
ship,” the word la employed In international 
relations to Indicate friendly understanding 
and co-operation ; applied especially In con- 
nection with treaties, as a treaty of amity, 
or a treaty of amity and commerce. 

Ammunition. (See Arms and Ammuni- 
tion.) 

Amnesty. — An act of pardon for political 
offenses. The effect of it is that the crimes 
and offenses against the State specified in 
the act are so obliterated that they can 
never again be charged against the guilty 
parties. When amnesty is proclaimed with- 
out restriction as to persons or localities it 
is called absolute. Numerous Instances of 
qualified amnesty are found In ancient and 
modern history. When Thrasybulus over- 
threw the oligarchy at Athens he proclaimed 
an amnesty, excepting thirty tyrants and a 
few of their followers. President Lincoln’s 
first amnesty proclamation excepted all otfi- 
cers or agents of the Confederate govern- 
ment, all army officers above the rank of 
colonel, all naval officers above the rank 
of lieutenant, all persons who left the serv- 
ice of the United States to participate In 
the insurrection, and all those who hud re- 
feigned from the military or naval service and 
afterwards participated in rebellion ; also all 
those who had treated coloretl persons or 
those in charge of tlieni otherwise than as 
prisoners of war (.*1414). Dec. 25, 1868, 
President .Tohnson proclaimed absolute am- 
nesty (3906). 

Amnesty (see also Pardons): 
Proclamationof PresidentLincoln,3414. 
Discussed, 3390, 3455. 

Persons entitled to benefits of, de- 
fined, 3419. 

Eeferred to, 3508. 

Proclamation of President Boosevelt, 
6718. 

Proclamations of President Johnson, 
3508, 3745, 3853, 3906. 

Authority for, discussed, 3895. 
Circular regarding, 3539. 

Persons worth more than $20,000 to 
whom special pardons issued, re- 
ferred to, 3583. 

Referred to, 3659, 3669, 3722, 3779. 
Recommendations of President Grant 
regarding, 4107, 4209. 

AmpMon, H. B. M. S., protects Amer- 
ican interests, 6809. 

Ampbitrlte, The, mentioned, 6318. 
Amsterdam, Netherlands: 

Accounts of bankers of United States 
in, rendered, 113. 

Loan contracted with, 120. 

Anaarchy, legislation for suppressing, 
xecommended, 6643, 6644. 

AnatoliA CoUega (Marsovan, Turkey), 
partial destruction of by mob, and in- 
demnity paid for, discussed, 5872. 
Ancona, note on sinking of, 8117. 
Andorra. — A neutral, autonomous and semi* 
Independent state on the frontier of France 
and Spain In the Eastern Pyrenees. Area 
375 English square miles. Population 6,000. 
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Government and People . — The State is dl* 
Tide(^ into the six communes or parishes of 
Andorra Vlcilia, Canillo, lOncamp, Massana, 
Orvino and San Julian de Lor la, whU'h are 
sub-dlvlded Into fifty-tuo pueblos; and la 
under the Joint suzerainty of Fiance and 
the Spanish Bishop of TJrgel. The Andor- 
rans arc all Uoman Catholics. The peo- 
ple are virile and independent, engaged 
mainly In pastorfll pursuits and agriculture. 
France has agreed to extend a branch line 
of railway (from Toulouse to Ax), from 
Ax southwards to Andorra Vieilla, and 
ISpaln to continue the Barcelona ltipoll line 
to Andorra VicUJa, which would thus be- 
come a station on a Toulouse-Barcelona 
Hue across the Pyrenees. The central gov- 
ernment is administered by a (ienerat Coun- 
cil of tw'enty-foiir members (four from 
each commune), the f'xecullve power re- 
siding in the Syndic and Vlee-Hyndic of the 
Council. The French Republic (through 
the pr^fet of the Pastern Pyrenees) and 
the Bishop of Tlrgol receive a tribute of 
DdO tv. and 1(50 fr. respectively. Every 
alternate year two delegates visit the pr6fct 
of the Eastern Pyrenees to pay the tribute 
and renew the bond of ihhdlty. The capital 
Is Andorro Vieilla, population GOO. 
Anglo-American.— A n*Amcrloan of English 
birth or descent. Loosely, any such person 
who maintains n divided allegiance between 
England and the United States, with pref- 
erence for tlie former. 

Animal Industry, Bureau of.— This bu- 
reau of the I)('partraoiit of Agrlciilturc (q. 
V.) makes a study of diseases of animals, In- 
cluding chemical, l)actcriologI(‘nl, and zoolog- 
ical investigations. Its activities include 
dairying and animn’ breeding and feeding. 

The administrative work of the bureau 
consists of the Inspection of import and 
export animals and of vessels for tlielr trans- 
portation ; supervision of the interstate 
movements of cattle and inspection of live 
stock and their products after slaughter lor 
food cousumptlon ; eradication of animal 
diseases ; supervision of serums for use 
with animals; and management of exjierl- 
mental farms at Beltsville and Bethesda, 
Md. 

Fighting diseases among domestic animals 
Is the important task of this bureau, and 
soMic idea of the magnitude of the work 
m.^y be gained from the statement conserv- 
ativ’T'ly made l>v the officials, estimated on 
the basis of data for thirty years, that 
the annual direct losses from animal dis- 
eases are approximately ?212,000,000. Soi o 
of the most virnleut diseases are hog 
chole"a, Texas fever and cattle ticks, tuber- 
culosis, contagious abortion, blackleg, an- 
thrax, foot and mouth disease, glanders, 
Bonhies of sheep and cattle, parasites, and 
poultry diseases. The efforts of the bureau 
have materially les.sened all those. 

Inspection of meats by the agents of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry In one recent 
y(*Rr covered a total of 896 establivShments. 
situated In 247 cities and towns in the 
United States. The nural>er of nnimols In- 
Bpeeted at the time of slaughter was approx- 
imately 58,000.000, divided as follows : 
rattle, 6,904,000; calves, 1,735,000; goats, 
165,000 ; sheep, 12,900,000; swine, 36.247,- 
000. The carcasses condemned on this In- 
Bpeclion and destroyed to prevent their use 
for human food numbered 290,600. 

This bureau co-operates with the state 
colleges in the formation of boys’ pig clubs, 
and under Its patronage these clubs now 
exist in thirteen states and have a member- 
fililp of about 10,000. The dairy division of 
the bureau has for Its object the Improve- 
ment of dairy herds. In this connection 
co-operative bull assoclatlona are formed. 


and farmers are assisted In the organlvaMon 
of co-operative creameries and furntened 
advice regarding buildings, equipment oper- 
ation and management. When a sufficient 
number of patrons is reported, with enough 
cows to make the establishment of a 
creamery practicable, the department fur- 
nishes blue- print plans for a building and 
machinery with estimates of cost Practical 
assistance is given also In creamery man- 
agement. 

Animal Industry, Bureau of: 

Approi^riation for, 5887, 5979. 

Inspector and assistant inspector in, 
recommendation that diplomas and 
examinations be required of appli- 
cants for, 5887. 

Beport of, 6734, 6857. 

(See also Agriculture, Department of.) 
Animals and Animal Products. (See 
also Agricultural Products,) 

Commission appointed to report on 
unhealthfulness of, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 4793. 

Contagious diseases among animals 
discussed, 4578, 4580, 4771, 5112, 
5383, 5764, 5887. 

Exportation of, discussed, 4578, 5554, 
5763, 5887, 5978. 

Importation of, into United States — 
Discussed, 5887. 

Laws prohibiting, in certain cases 
recommended, 5197. 

Proclamation removing prohibition 
on, 6025. 

Preserves for native animals, recom- 
mended, 6911. 

Kestrictions upon importation of, in- 
to foreign countries — 

Austria, 4916. 

Belgium, 5956, 6325. 

France, 4693, 4758, 4789, 4916, 
5194 5545 

Germany, 4758, 4789, 4916, 5957, 
6061, 6330. 

Great Britain, 4519, 5764, 6178. 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 4979. 

Decrees of — 

Franco re^rding, 5517. 

Germany, Franco, Belgium, and 
Denmark regarding, 6100. 

Discussed, 4947, 5554, 5641. 
Komoved, 5616, 5641, 5763. 

Annals of Congress.— A record of the de- 
bates and proceedings of Congress from 
the commencement of the First Congress, 
March 4, 1789, to the close of the hrk ses^ 
Sion of the Eighteenth Congress, May 27» 
1824. The Annals also contain many Valu- 
able State papers, public documents, laws, 
and much correspondence. (See Congres- 
sional Globe; Congressional Record; Regis- 
ter of Debates.) 

Annapolis, Md.: 

Act for erection of public building 

■ at, reasons for applying pocket 
veto to, 5071. 

I^aval Academy at. (See Nav^ 
Academy.) ; 
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Annexation. — After the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution the individual states 
ceded to the United States all territory 
west of the lines they established as their 
western boundaries. In the original char- 
ters this territory extended nominally to the 
Pacific Ocean, but really only to the Mis- 
sissippi River, for Louisiana and Florida 
were Spanish possessions. In 1800 Louisi- 
ana was retroceded by Spain to Prance, and 
was acquired by the United States from 
the latter April 30, 1803, by payment of 
$15,000,000. The territory embraced all 
of the present State of Louisiana lying west 
of the Mississippi River, together with New 
Orleans and tpe adjacent district east ; 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, a portion of 
Idaho and J^ij^esota, all of the Dakotas, 
most of Kansas, all of Nebraska and Indian 
Territory, part of Colorado, most of Wyo- 
ming, and the whole of Montana, and con- 
tained 1,171,931 square miles. Feb. 22, 
1819, Florida was ceded to the United States 
by Spain for $5,000,000. Texas, which had 
for nine years existed as an independent 
Republic, was added to the United States 
as a State Dec. 29, 1845. As a result of 
the Mexican War and the payment of $18,- 
250,000 to Mexico and $10,000,000 to Texas, 
territory including what are now California 
and Utah and portions of New Mexico, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, Wyoming and Colorado was 
added, and later the southern part of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico were by the Gadsden 
Treaty purchased from Mexico. Alaska was 
acquired in 1867 by purchase, the price 
being $7,200,000, and Hawaii in 1898 by 
treaty. By the Treaty of Paris, between 
the United States and Spain at the close of 
the Spanlsh-American War, Dec. 10, 1898, 
the Philippine Islands ; Guam, of the La- 
drone Islands, Puerto Rico, and the Isle 
of Pines were ceded to the United States. 
Tutuila, Tau, Onesinga and Ofu, of the 
Samoan group, were acquired in 1809 by 
treaty with Great Britain and Germany. 
Wake and other small islands in the Pacific 
were taken In 1899. The Panama Canal Zone 
(see Panama Canal) was acquired in 1903. 

Annual Addresses of President — 

Adams, John, 240, 261, 279, 295. 

Washington, 57, 73, 95, 117, 130, 154, 
174, 191. 

Wilson, 8286. 

Annual Messages of President — 

Adams, John (addresses), 240, 261, 
279 295 

Adams, J. ’ Q., 865, 916, 944, 973. 

Arthur, 4624, 4713, 4757, 4822. 

Buchanan, 2967, 3028, 3083, 3157. 

Cleveland, 4909, 5082, 5165, 5358, 
5866, 5955, 6058, 6146. 

Fillmore, 2613, 2649, 2699. 

Grant, 3981, 4050, 4096, 4138, 4189, 
41^38, 4286, 4353. 

Ht^rrison, Benj., 5467, 5542, 5615, 
5741. 

Hayes, 4410, 4444, 4509, 4553. 

Jackson, 1005, 1063, 1107, 1154, 
1238, 1316, 1366, 1455. 

Jefferson, 314, 330, 345, 357, 370, 393, 
413 439. 

Johnson, 8551, 3643, 3756, 3870. 

Lincoln, 3245, 3327, 3380, 3444. 

McKinley, 6251, 6307, 6356, 6416. 


Madison, 458, 467, 476, 499, 519, 532, 
547 558. 

Monroe, 580, 608, 623, 642, 667, 754, 
776, 817. 

Pierce, 2740, 2806, 2860, 2930. 

Polk, 2235, 2321, 2382, 2479. 

Eoosevelt, 6641, 6709, 6784, 6894, 6973, 
7023, 7070, 7198. 

Taft, 7409, 7492, 7644, 7766. 

Taylor, 2547. 

Tyler, 1927, 2047, 2110, 2187. 

Van Buren, 1590, 1700, 1746, 1819. 

Washington (addresses), 57, 73, 95, 
117, 130, 154, 174, 191. 

Wilson (addresses), 7906, 8015, 8102. 
Antarctic Eegioxis. — Lands discovered 
within Antarctic regions are almost every- 
where inaccessible. Recent explorations 
have determined the character of the polar 
region as an elevated land-mass of conti- 
nental proportions, containing beds of coal 
and other mineral weallh. Antarctic re- 
gions as compared with Arctic arc remark- 
able for low temperature. While icebergs 
from Arctic Ocean are carried south as far 
as the 40lh parallel, bergs and fioes from 
Antarctic are found, even In summer, 10 
or 15 degrees nearer the equator. In the 
w'armcst part of midsummer the tempera- 
ture Is practically at freezing point. The 
entire region is within the snow lino. 

L’xploralionfi — Cook (1772) reached lat. 
Tl** 10' S. ; Weddell (1823) lat. 74“ S. ; 
Ross (1841-42) lat. 78“ 10' S : sighted a 
land with mountain ranges 7, 000* to 15,000 
feet high; traced coast from 72d parallel 
800 miles S. and W. ; namc'd it Victoria 
Land ; on it observed an active volcano, 
Mt. Erebus (13,300 feeti. A Belgian ex- 
pedition, De Gcrlacbe commnndant (1899), 
reached lat. 71“ 30' 5". Borchgrevink 
(1898-1900) reached lat. 78“ 34'; Scott 
(1902) lat. 82“ 17'; Shacklelon (1909) lat. 
88“ 23', expedition located S. Magnetic Pole 
at 72“ 25' S. 155“ 16' E. Amundsen dis- 
covered the south pole in 1912. 

Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, re- 
ferred to, 6737. 

Anti-Federalists. — A political party which 
opposed the adoption and ratification of the 
Constitution. Its fundamental principle was 
opposition to the strengthening of tlie Na- 
tional Government at the expense of the 
States. George Clinton, George Mason, and 
I'atrick Henry were Its leaders. Their 
strength was shown In the First and Second 
(’ongresses. They opposed Hamilton and 
his followers and championed a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution as against 
monarchial federalism. They later became 
merged into the Republican party, under the. 
leadershlp of Jefferson. There have been 
many political parlies, termed “antis.” As 
their names imply, they have opposed some 
specific measure, organization, or person* 
Though acting as political partlp.s, they are 
not such In the strict sense of the word, 
for they have no affirmative policy and their 
claims Fre negative. Organized with spe- 
cific purpose to oppose, they disappear with 
the Issue. Prominent among quasi parties 
have been the Antl-Locompton, Anti-Ma- 
sonic. Anti-Monopoly, Anti-Nebraska, and 
Anti-Renters. 

Anti-Masonic Party.— in 1826 William 
Morgan and David C. Miller, of Batavia, 
N. Y., announced that they were about to 
publish an expose of Free-masonry. Before 
the book was produced Morgan was arrested 
for debt and confined in the jail at Canan- 
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daljgua, whence he disappeared on the night 
of Sept 12, 1820. It was charged, but never 
shown to be true, that he had been foully 
dealt with by members of the Masonic order, 
as all attempts to discover his whereabouts 
were unavailing. The Oft-reiterated charges 
aroused a bitter opposition to the order, 
and Thurlow Weed began the pubiication 
of the Anti-Masonic Enquirer at Rochester. 

In 1827 a convention was held by the 
Anti-Masons of Genesee County at Le Roy, 
N. Y., and a political party organized. It 
was cla)n)cd that many of the State oflQcials 
were Masons and regarded their fraternal 
obligations as more binding than their civil 
oaths. The Anti-Masonic feeling grew rap- 
idly. The party cast ,33.000 votes In New 
York State in 1828. 70,000 in 1829, and 128,- 
000 in 1830, though many of the latter were 
anti- Jackson men regardmss of Masonry. 

In September, 1830, a national conven- 
tion met at Philadelphia, Francis Granger, 
of New York, presiding. In 1831 they nom- 
inated William Wirt for President, but car- 
ried only the State of Vermont. In 1835, 
through a Democratic split, they elected Jo- 
seph Ritner governor or Pennsylvania. Af- 
ter this date the Anti-Masonic party de- 
clined as rapidly as it had arisen. 
Anti-MonarcMcal. — Opposed to a monar- 
ehlal form of governnfent. 

Anti-Monopoly Party.— The Anti-Monop- 
oly Organization of the United States met 
at Chicago, May 14, 1884, and nominated 
Ben.jamin F. Butler, of Massachusetts, for 
the Presidency. It adopted a platform de- 
manding economical government, and the en- 
actment and enforeement of equitable laws, 
including an Interstate Commerce Law (one 
has since been enacted), establishing Labor 
Burc'aus, providing Industrial Arbitration, a 
direct vote for Senators, a graduated income 
tax, payment of the national debt as it ma- 
tures, and “fostering care” for agriculture ; 
while it denounced the tariff and the grant 
of land to corporations. Their nominee was 
also selected by the Greenback Labor party, 
the joint ticket being known as the Peo- 
ple’s [jarty. It polled 130,000 votes 
Anti-Nebraska.— Opposed to the Kansas- 
Nebraska act (q. v.). 

Anti-Saloon League. — Founded in 1890, 
and is Installed In practically every State 
of the Union. The League throughout the 
L it Ion emplo.vs 500 persons, who give their 
entire lime to the work of this Institution, 
and It has over 100 offices from whicu were 
distributed during the year 100,000.00() 
pages of anti-saloon literature. The aninal 
Income is about $400,000. 

Anti-Trust Law. — in 1887 Congress en- 
acted the Interstate Commerce Law, hav- 
ing for its purpose the regulation and con- 
trol of the business of common carriers en- 
gaged in commerce between the States. 
The main object of this law was to pre- 
vent favoritism and unfair discrimination in 
freight rates, which had. it was claimed, 
contributed largely to ihe upbuilding of 
trusts and monopolistic enterprises and 
worked to the disadvantage of smaller com- 
peting concerns. This was amended and 

E assed in 1890 as the Sherman Anti-Trust 
,aw. It provides that all contracts, com- 
binations in form of trusts or otherwise, 
or conspiracies In restraint of interstate or 
International commerce are illegal, and that 
all persons participating In such agreement, 
combination or conspiracy are giillty of a 
misdemeanor and subject to a penalty for 
violation of the act. The statute also pro- 
vides that all goods in transportation In 
violation of the act may be seized and 


forfeited by the Government, and that In- 
junction proceedings may be brought by 
the Attorney-General under the act. Al- 
though supplemental acts were passed In 
1903, on the recommendation of the At- 
torney-General, the Sherman law was found 
ineffectual In the purposes for which it 
was intended, i. c., restraining the growth 
of monopolies or trusts, so-called, and that 
it operated against both reasonable and 
unreasonable restraints of trade, and pro- 
hibited all combinations, both good and bad. 
Further criticism of the law was Invoked 
when the Supreme Court decided that a 
trade union boycott was a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. 

The law creating the Department of 
Commerce and Labor provided for a Bu- 
reau of Corporations, whose duty It should 
be to collect data regarding trusts, which 
might be nsed in shaping further legisla- 
tion. 

The decisions of the Supreme Court and 
of the United States Circuit Court Indicate 
that the government has the power to pre- 
vent combinations among railroads or manu- 
facturing corporations engaged in inter- 
state business, even when such combina- 
tion only tends toward monopoly. (See 
Northern Securities Case.) 

While the law seems effective against 
railroads, it was set at defiance by the 
Addyston Pipe and Steel Company which 
pending the decision of a case brought 
against It by the Attorney-General, sold 
out the six defendant companies to a New 
Jer.sey corporation and continued the al- 
leged unlawful practices. (See Addyston 
Case.) 

Commissioner Garfield, of the Bureau of 
Corporations, recommeud(Ml, and President 
Roosevelt has urged upon Congress the 
necessity of a federal incorporation law. 
(6943, 7074.) To compel a corporation do- 
ing business In any State to secure a fed- 
eral franchise to transact business in an- 
other State is of doubtful constitutionality. 

Commissioner H. K. Smith of the Bu- 
reau of Corporations In 1908 said: “Cor- 
porate combfuallon seems to be not only an 
economic necessity but also largely an ac- 
complished fact. It is not the existence 
of Industrial power, but rather Its misuse, 
that is the real problem.” Senator Bever- 
idge said the most urgent legislation need- 
ed by honest business was a law legalizing 
capitalistic corporations for honest pur- 
oses. President Roosevelt declared it to 
e “profoundly immoral to keep on the 
statute books a law, nominally in the Inter- 
est of public morality, that really puts a 
premium upon public Immorality by un- 
dertaking to forbid honest men from doing 
what must be done under modern busi- 
ness conditions.” (7075.) 

Following is a complete list of suits 
brought and prosecutions Instituted by the 
United States under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law : 

President Harrison's Administration. 
—“Seven Cases 

[William H. H. Miller, Attorney-General, 
March 5, 1889, to March 6, 1893. J 

1. United States v. JelHco Mountain 
Coal Company. Suit against the members 
of the “Nashville (i?oaT Exchange/* com- 
posed of various coal-mining companies op- 
erating mines in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and of persons and firms dealing in coal In 
Nashville, formed for the purpose of fixing 
prices and regulating the output of coal. 
A preliminary Injunction was denied on 
Oct. 13, 1890. Upon full hearing the court, 
on June 4, 1891, held the comolnation to 
be In violation of the anti-trust law and 
ei^Joined the further carrying out of the 
agreement. 
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2. United States v. Greenhut ct al A 
proceeding tiy indictment uguluist the ofll- 
cers of me X>istillliig and Cuttle Feeding 
Co. (Whisky Trust) for an alleged viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law. Indictment 
quashed, as allegations were held not to 
constitute an offense under the statute. 

2a. In re Corninp, Application for a 
warrant of removal from Ohio to Massachu- 
setts to answer to the indictment found in 
the G^eenhut case. Application denied and 
prisoner discharged. 

2b. In re Terrell. Application for a 
writ of habeas corpus to secure a discharge 
from arrest imd detention upon a warrant 
for removal'nPSbm New York to Massachu- 
setts to answer to the indictment found in 
the Greenbnt case. Petitioner discharged. 

2c. jfti re Greene. l*otltlon for writ of 
habeas' corpus to secure release from the 
custody of the marshal, by whom he was 
held awaiting an order for the removal of 
Greene to Massachusetts to answer to the 
ludlctmimt in the Grecuhut case. Prisoner 
discharged. 

3. United States v. Nelson. Indictment 
of a number of lumber dealers for con- 
spiring together to raise the price of lum- 
ber In violation of the anti-trust law. De- 
mnrrer to Indictnient sustalnetl, the court 
holding that an agreement between a num- 
ber ox dealers to raise prices, unless they 
controlled nearly the entire commodity, 
could not operate as a restraint of trade un- 
der the act. 

4. United States v. Trans-Mtssouri 
Freight Association. Bill filed Jan. 6, 
1892, to enjoin the operations of a com- 
bination of railroads engaged In Interstate 
commerce, formed for the purpose of main- 
taining “just and reasonable rates,” etc. 
BUI dismissed by Circuit Court ; decree of 
dismissal affirmed by Circuit Court of Ap- 

g eals, and reversed by the United States 
upreme Court on March 22, 1897. 

6. United States v. WorHngmen^s Amah 
gamated Council of Neto Orleans ct at. Suit 
to restrain defendants, a combination of 
workmen, from Interfering with interstate 
and foreign commerce, In violation of the 
anti-trust law. The Injunction was granted 
and the law held to apply to combinations 
of laborers as well as capitalists. This de- 
cree was affirmed by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

6. United States v. Patterson et at. 
Cash register case. Indictment of members 
of a combination formed for the purpose 
of controlling the price of cash registers. 
A demurrer was sustained as to certain 
counts of the Indictment and overruled as 
to others and leave granted to file special 
demurrers to the counts which were sus- 
tained. The special demurrers were heard 
on June 1, 1893, and the demurrers over- 
ruled, the court adhering to its former rul- 
ing. Letter of Attorney-General dated Oct. 
16, 1893, shows case was allowed to lapse 
because of reconciliation of complaining 
witness with defendants. 

7. United States v. E. O. Knight Com- 
pany (Sugar Trust). Bill In equity to en- 
join tne operations of the Sugar Trust, 
charged with a violation of the anti trust 
law. The bill was dismissed Jan. 30, 1894. 
Appeal was taken to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and the decree affirmed. From 
this decision an appeal was taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where, 
the decree of dismissal was affirmed. 

PhBSiDENT Cleveland's Second Ad- 
ministration. — Eight cases. 

(Richard Olney, Attorney-General, March 
6, 1893, to June 7, 1895; Jttdson Harmon, 
Attorney-General, June 8, 1895, to March 5, 
1897.] 

1. United States v. Eugene V. Dehs et al. 


Petition filed on July 3, 1804, In the United 
States Circuit Court for the lii strict of In- 
diana, seeking to restrain interference by 
American Kailway Onion and forty-nine In- 
diyiduai defendants with mails and inter- 
state commerce curried by all railroads op- 
erating In Indiana. An Injunction was is- 
sued on July 3, 1894, which was continued 
in force until September 19, 1898, when 
the case was dismissed at the instance of 
the Government. 

la. United States v. Agler. Information 
charging contempt of court in disobeying 
in injunction restraining Agler and others 
from Interfering with Interstate commerce 
and obstructing the mails. Information 
quashed. It was charged that Agler was 
a member of the American Hallway Union, 
the members of which order were on a 
strike and had been enjoined under the anti- 
trust law from Interfering with the carry- 
ing of the mails and from obstructing In- 
terstate commerce. Information quashed. 
This is one of the “Debs” cases. 

2. United States v. Elliott. Suit to re- 
strain Elliott, Debs, and other members 
of the Ainericun Hallway Union, from car- 
rying out their unlawful c()nsi»iracy to in- 
terfere with Interstate commerce and to 
obstruct the carrying of the mnlls, In vio- 
lation of the aiill-trust law. Preliminary 
Injunction granted. A demurrer to this bill 
was overruled. Final decree entered April 
C, 189G, against 295 dof(*iidants. and tem- 
porary injunction made permanent. 

3. United States v. Debs ct al. Petition 
filed on July 2, 1894, in the Pircult Court 
tor the Northern District of Illinois, alleg- 
ing conspiracy to ob.strnct the mails and 
to Iut(‘rfere with Interst.ate commeree. A 
temporary Injiinetlon was issued on July 
2, 1894, for violation of whi<‘h contempt 
proceedings were Instituted. Original peti- 
tion dismissed on July 28, 1899, at the In- 
stance of the Governmciit. 

3a. United Stairs r. Debs ri al. Pro- 
ceedings in contempt to punish Debs and 
others for disobeying iiii injunction restrain- 
ing them from IntorftMlng with Interstate 
commerce and with obstructing the mails, 
by means of a conspiracy, in violation of 
the anti-trust law. Defendants found guilty 
and punished. 

3b. Jn re Dehs, petitioner. Proceed- 
ings Instituted July 2, 1894. Application 
for a writ of habeas corpus to secure a dis- 
charge from Impriaoiiment for disobeying an 
Injunction of the Circuit Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, restraining 
Debs and others from conspiring to inter- 
fere with interslnto commeree, In violation 
of the anti-trust law. l*etItiou for the writ 
denied. 

4. United States v. Cassidy. Cassidy 
and others were Indicted uiulcr section 
6440, United States Revised Statutes, for 
conspiring to commit offenses against the 
United States, which acts consisted In a 
combining and conspiring to restrain trade 
and commerce between the States, In viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law, and grew out of 
the Pullman strike In California. The trial 
lasted five months and resulted In a dis- 
agreement of the jury. A nolle prosequi 
entered July 1, 1895. 

5. Moore v. United States. Indictment 
of the members of an association of deal- 
ers In coal at Salt Lake City for entering 
Into a conspiracy to regulate the price of 
coal. Indictment returned Nov. 4, 1895. 
Moore was tried and convicted In the Dis- 
trict Court of Utah upon this Indictment. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals reversed the 
judgment of conviction, for the reason that 
upon the admission of Utah ns a State It 
was no longer a “Territory” within the 
meaning of the anti-trust act, and the com- 
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blnation was not in restraint of Interstate 
commerce, and the court therefore had no 
jurisdiction of the offense. 

6. United States v. Joint Trafflo Jlsbo- 
ciation. Suit instituted Jan. 8, 1898. Bili 
In equity to enjoin the alleged violation of 
the anti-trust law by a combination of rail- 
roads. The Circuit Court dismissed the 
bill, and the Court of Appeals athrmed the 
action of the Circuit Court. These judg- 
ments w ere reversed by the United States 
Supreme Court. 

7. United States u. Addyaton Pipe and 
Steel Company. Suit instituted Doc. 10, 
1896. BUI in equity to enjoin the opera- 
tions of the Cast-Iron Pipe Trust, which 
attempted to control the price of cast-iron 
pipe. The bill was dismissed by the Cir- 
cuit Court. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
reversed the decree of the Circuit C’ourt 
and remanded the case, with Instructions 
to enter a decree for the (lovernmeut. On 
appeal to the Supreme Court the action of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals was affirmed. 

8. United States v. Hopkins et al. Suit 

Instituted Dec. 31, 1890. Bill to restrain 
the operations of the “Kansas City Live 
Stock Exchange,” organized to control the 
shipments of live The injunction 

was granted, but on appeal the Sm>reme 
Court reversed the decree of the Circuit 
Court and remanded the case, with instruc- 
tions to dismiss the bill. 

PUESIDENT McKINLE\”S ADMINISTRATION. 
— Three cases. 

[Joseph McKonna, Attorney-General, 
March 6, 1897, to June 25, 1898; John W. 
Griggs, Attorney-General, Juno 25, 1898, 
to March 29, 1901 ; ITdlander C. Knox, 
Attorney-General, April 5, 1901, to June 30, 
1004.] 

1. Anderson v. United States. Bill in 
equity to restrain the operations of “The 
Traders* Live Stock liXchange,’’ of Kansas 
City, an assoclalion formed for the purpose 
of buying cattle on the market. This 
suit was Instituted June 7, 1897, in the 
Circuit Court of the United States fur the 
Western District of Missouri. Decree of 
temporary Injunction \vas granted and the 
case appealed to the (Mrcult Court of Ap- 
peals for the Eighth Circuit. From there 
ft was certltiecl to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for Instructions upon cer- 
tiiin questions, under the provisions of sec- 
tion 6 of the act of March 3. 1891 (26 
Stat., 828). The Supreme Court re .ersed 
the decree of the Circuit (^ourt and remand- 
ed the case, with directions to dismiss the 
bill, holding that the acts complained of 
were not a violation of the anti-trust law. 

2. United States v. Coal Dealers* As- 
sociation. Suit brought Dec. 16, 1897. 
Bill for Injunction to restrain the opera- 
tions of a combination of coal dealers known 
ns the “Coal Dealers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia.” A temporary Injunction was grant- 
ed from which no appeal was taken and 
final decree ordered May 2, 1899, granting 
relief prayed for. 

3. United States v. Chesapeake and Ohio 
Fuel Company ct al. Bill filed May 8, 1899, 
to annul a contract and dissolve a com- 
bination of producers and shippers of coal 
In Ohio and West Virginia, engaged In min- 
ing coal and making coke Intended for 
“Western shipment,” under agreement to 
sell the same at not less than a memoran- 
dum price, to be flixed by an executive 
committee appointed by the producers. De- 
fendants enjoined, contract declared void 
and Illegal, and the combination dissolved. 
Affirmed by Circuit Court pf Appeals, No 
appeal takph, 


President BoosbtUlt's ADHiNiSTmiTioK. 
—-Forty-four cases. 

[Philander C. Knox, Attorney-General, 
April 5, 1901, to June 30, 1904; William 
II, Moody, Attorney-General, July 1, 1904, 
to Dec. 16, 1906; Charles J. Bonimarte, 
Attorney-General, Dec. 17, 1906, to March 
4, 1909.] 

1. United States v. Northern Securities 
Co., Great Northern R*y Co.. Northern Pa- 
oifia IPy Co. et al. This suit was brought 
on March 10, 1902, in the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the District of Minne- 
sota, to enjoin the defendant, the North- 
ern Securities Co., from purchasing, acquir- 
ing, receiving, holding, voting, or in any 
manner acting as the owner of any of the 
shares of the capital stock of the two de- 
fendant railway companies, and to restrain 
the defendant railway companies from per- 
mitting the securities company to vote any 
of the stock of said railways, or from ex- 
ercising any control whatsoever over the 
corporate acts of either of said railway 
companies, it being charged that the se- 
curities company was formed for the pur- 
pose of acmilrlng a majority of the capi- 
tal stock of the two railway companies in 
order that it might In that way effect prac- 
tically a consolidation of the two com- 
panies by controlling rates and restricting 
and destroying competition, in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The Circuit 
Court on April 9, 1903, entered a decree 
In favor of the Government as prayed for In 
the petition, and this decree was, on March 
14, 1904, affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

2. United States v. Sxcift d Co. et al. 
Suit brought on May 10, 1902, In the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Illinois to restrain the 
defendants (commonly known as the Beef 
Trust), who are engaged in the buying of 
live stock and the selling of dressed meats, 
from carrying out an unlawful conspiracy 
entered into between themselves and with 
the various railway companies, to suppress 
competition and to obtain a monopoly in the 
purchase of live stock and In the selling 
of dressed moats. A preliminary restrain- 
ing order was granted on May 20, 1902. 
The defendants having demurred to the 
bill, the court, after hearing, on April 
18, 1903, overruled the demurrers and 
granted n preliminary injunction. The de- 
fendants having failed to answer, the court, 
on May 26, 1903, entered an order making 
the decree final and perpetuallv enjoining 
the further operations of the trust. The 
defendants, on Aug. 14, 1903, appealed 
from the final decree of the Circuit Court 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Where decree was affirmed Jan. 30, 1905. 

3. United States v. The Federal Salt 
Company et al. Suit brought in the (Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of California, on Oct. 15, 
1902, to restrain the defendants (known 
as the Salt Trust) from unlawfully combin- 
ing and conspiring to suppress competi- 
tion in the manufacture and sale of salt In 
the States west of the Rocky Mountains, 
in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. A temporary restraining oMer was 
Issued on that date, and the cause coming 
on for bearing, the court, on Nov. 10, 1902, 
granted an injunction pendente life, thus, 
in effect, making the restraining order per- 
petual. No appeal was taken from this 
order, 

^ 4. United States v. The Federal Salt 
Cmpany, On Feb. 28, 1908, the grand 
juty for the United States District CouH 
fw the Northern District of California re- 
turned an indictment against the Salt Trust 
f# having violated the anti-trust lawt On 
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May 12, 1903. the trust pleaded guilty, and 
the court sentenced It to pay a line of 
$1,000, which was paid. 

5. United Btatea v. Jacksonville Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. A proceeding in 
equity, instituted on Sept. 12, 1903, In the 
United States Circuit Court for the South- 
ern District of Florida, for the purpose of 
dissolving a combination of wholesale gro- 
cers operating in violation of the anti-trust 
law, Nov. 1, 1907, dismissed. 

G. United States v. General Paper Co. 
ft al. Dec. 27, 1904, a bill in equity was 
filed in th^ Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Minnesota against 
the General Paper Co. and twenty-three 
other corporations engaged in- the manufac- 
ture and sale of paper, alleging that they 
had entered ihto combination and conspir- 
acy to ToeAtram trade and commerce in the 
manufacture of news print, manila, fiber, 
and other papers by making the General 
Paper Co. their common sales agent. On 
May 11, 1906, the court ordered judgment in 
favor of the Government, dissolving the 
combination and affording all relief prayed 
for in the bill. 

7. United States v. Armour d Co. et ah 
After the aflirmance by the Supreme Court 
of the decree of the Circuit (\)urt In United 
States V. Swift & Company (above referred 
to) complaints from various quarters were 
made to the department that the combina- 
tion still continued. The department there- 
upon began an exhaustive Inquiry before 
the grand jury for the northern district 
of Illinois, which resulted In the return of 
an indictment on July 1, 1905, against Ar- 
mour & Co., J. Ogden Armour, president ; 
Patrick A. Valentine, treasurer ; Arthur 
Neekler, general manager ; Thomas J. Con- 
nors, superintendent, and Samuel A. Mc- 
Uobert, assistant treasurer, of Armour & 
Co. ; the Armour Packing (?o., and Charles 
W. Armour, president ; Swift & Co., and 
Louis F. Swift, president; Lawrence A. 
Carton, treasurer ; D. Edwin HarfWPii, sec- 
retary and Albert H. Veedor and Robert 
C. McManus and Arthur F. Evans, agents 
of Swift & Co. ; the Fairbnuk Canning Co., 
and Edward Morris, vice-president ; Ira N. 
Morris secretary of the Fairbank Canning 
Co. ; the Cudahy Packing Co., and Edward 
A. Cudahy, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Cudahy Packing Co. 

Against this indictment many preliminary 
objections were urged. All were disposed 
of in favor of the Government, except cer- 
tain special pleas of immunity In bar, based 
upon information concerning the mutters for 
which the defendants were indicted, which 
they had given to the Department of Com- 
merce aa,d Labor. The court sustained the 
pleas so far as the Individual defendants 
were concerned and overruled them with 
respect to the corporations. Dismissed Feb* 
5, 1913. 

8. United States v. MarAndrews d 
Forbes Company et al. In June, 1906, the 
grand jury returned an indictment against 
the MacAndrews & Forbes Co., the J. S. 
Young Co., a corporation of Maine, and Karl 
Junghluth and Howard E. Young, their 
respective presidents, for Illegally combining 
and conspiring to regulate the Interstate 
trade and sale In licorice paste, an article 
used In the manufacture or plug and smok- 
ing tobacco, snuff, and cigars. Defendants 
entered pleas of not guilty, with leave to 
withdraw or demur on or before July 9, 
1906. July 9, 1906, demurrers tiled by all 
of the defendants, Dec. 4, 1906, demurrers 
overruled. Dec. 19, 1906, trial commenced. 
Jan. 10, 1907. MacAndrews & Forbes Co. 
was found guilty on first and third counts 
of Indictment, the J. S. Young Co. guilty 
on first and third counts; verdict of ac- 


quittal as to Individual defendants. Mac- 
Andrews & Forbes Co. fined $10,000. J. 

5. Young Co. fined $8,000. 

8a. The Tobacco Trust Cases. (Hale 
V. Henkel; McAlister v. Henkel.) These 
cases grew out of an Investigation by a 
Federal grand jury In the Southern District 
of New York of the American Tobacco 
Co. and the MacAndrews & Forbes Co., be- 
lieved to be violating the anti-trust laws, 
the matter having been brought to the at- 
tention of the grand jury by the officers of 
the Department of Justice, special counsel 
having been appointed for the purpose of 
Investigation and prosecution. Subpmnas 
duces tecum were served upon the officers 
of the companies directing them to pro- 
duce papers and other documentary evi- 
dence belonging to the corporations. They 
refused to obey the subpmna to answer 
questions propounded to thorn. The Cir- 
cuit Court adjudged them in contempt and 
committed them until they should produce 
the books and answer the questions. They 
applied to another judge of the same court 
for writs of habeas corpus, which, upon 
hearing, were discharged. Upon appe.al the 
Supreme Court afiirmed the orders denying 
the writs. 

9. United States v. Metropolitan Meat 
Company et al. Bill filed in equity In 
October, 1905, in the United States CMrcult 
Court for Ilawnli, to restrain the operation 
of alleged unlaw'ful combinations In re- 
st ralut of the trade In beef and beef prod- 
ucts. Demurrer to bill overruled Oct. 2, 
1906. 

10. United States v. Nome Retail Gro- 
cers’ Association. Nov. 4, 3905, the de- 
partment directed the United States attor- 
ney for the Second Division of Alaska to 
file a bill in equity against the Nome Retail 
Grocers’ Association, alleging a combina- 
tion to fix prices and to suppress compe- 
tition. Suit W’as promptly Instituted, 
whereupon the cb'fendanis agreed to the 
entry of a decree granting all the relief 
prayed for In the p(‘tltlon. A decree dis- 
solving the combination was entered accord- 
ingly. 

11. United States v. Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis et al. I’c'titlon. 
filed In Circuit Court of United Stales for 
the Eastern District of Mlssonrl on Dec. 1, 
190.5, to enjoin the defendant railroads from 
continuing an unlawful combination en- 
tered into between them to operate Eads 
Bridge and Merchants Bridge as a comnitm 
agency of interstate coiuinercc. Upon dis- 
agreement of Circuit Judges case was car- 
ried to the Supreme Court and was re- 
manded by that court for further pro- 
ceedings. The petition w'as then dismissed 
by the Circuit Court, and an appeal was 
taken to the Supreme Court, w'here, on 
April 3912, the decree of the f lrcuit 
('■ourt wns reversed, and the case remand- 
ed with directions to enter a decree in con- 
formity with the opinion of the Supremo 
Court. A controversy having arisen as to 
whether the district judge or the three 
circuit Judges had jurisdiction a writ of 
prohibition was filed against the district 
judge, ^blch w^as sustained by the Su- 
preme Court. The form of final decree to 
be entered Is now under consideration by 
the circuit judges, the respective parties 
having submitted their views on December 

6, 1913. 

32, United States v. Allen d Robinson 
et al. Bill filed In October In United States 
Circuit Court for the District of Hawaii, 
alleging unlawful combination to control 
the trade In lumber in that Territory. 
Answers filed Jan. 2, 1906. Decision ad- 
verse to Government and petition ordered 
dismissed March 80, 1911, 
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18. United fitates v. Otis Elevator Co, 
et al. Bill filed March 7, 190<), In the 
United States Circuit Court for the North- 
ern District of California against the Otis 
Elevator Co. and a number of other corpo- 
ra tions and individuals, in which it was 
alleged that they were maintaining a com- 
bination in restraint of trade in the matter 
of the manufacture- and sale of elevators. 
June 1, 1906, a decree was entered by con- 
sent dissolving the combination and grant- 
ing the relief prayed. 

14. Uniled Btates v. F. A. Amaden 
Lumber Company et al. Indictment re- 
turned In the District Court of Oklahoma 
May 4, 1906, for violation of the Sherman 
Act in restricting competition and main- 
taining prices in the sale of lumber. May 
1?, 1907, change of venue granted to Grant 
County. S'^nt. 25, 1907, pleas of guilty and 
fines Imposed aggregating $2,000, which 
were paid. 

15. United Elates v. Rational Associa- 
tion 0 / Retail Druggists et al. Bill in 
equity filed May 9, li)06. In the United 
States Circuit Court for the District of 
Indiana against the National Association 
of Retail Druggists, allc^tiig a combination 
In restraint of interstate trade in tne salo 


of drugs and proprietary medicines. May 
9, 1907, final decree entered by agreement. 



16. United States v. Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Company et al. May 25, 1906, 
the Federal grand jury for the Middle Dis- 
trict of Tennessee, upon information fur- 
nished by the Department of Justice, re- 
turned an Indictment against thirty-one 
corporations and twenty-five Individuals en- 
gaged In the fertilizer business in the 
Stales of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, and Tennessee, charging them 
with engaging in a conspiracy in violation 
of the Federal anti-trust act and with 
conspiring to commit an offense against 
the united States, viz., the aforesaid con- 
spiracy, in violation of section 5440 of the 
Re vised Statutes. The fortilizor manufac- 
turers combined to fix the price of fertil- 
izers In the territory mentioned and to 
apportion the trade among themselves ac- 
cording to an agreed percentage. July 11, 
1906 all the defendants appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States from 
an order of the Circuit Court of the East- 
ern District of Virginia denying the right 
of habeas corpus and remanding them to 
the custody of the marshal for removal 
to the Middle District of Tennessee for 
trial. The case before the Supreme Court 
was argued on Dec. 3, 1906, and on March 
4, 1907, the judgment of the Circuit Court 
for the Eastern District of Virginia wa.s 
reversed and the case remanded to that 
court for further proceedings In accordance 
with the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
April 17, 1908, various motions, pleas in 
abatement, and demurrers filed. July 3, 
lf>08, certain motions and demurrers over- 
ruled, plea In abatement allowed, and in- 
dictment quashed. 

17. United States v. American Ice Com- 
pany et al. July 12, 1906, Indictment re- 
turned in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, charging an unlawful 
agreement to control prices and restrict 
competition In the sale of ice. No further 
action taken. 

18. United States v. Chandler Ice and 
Cold Storage Plant et al. Sept. 19, 1906, 
Indictment returned in the District Conit 
for the territory of Oklahoma against the 
Chandler Ice and Cold Storage Flant and 
others, charging a combination to appor- 
tion territory in the matter of the sale of 


Ice. May 6, 1007, demurrer filed by de- 
fendant Groves and overruled. May 20, 
1907, demurrer filed by Chandler Ice and 
Cold Storage Plant. Dismissed. 

19. United States v, Alfred M. Qloyd 
et al. Sept. 21, 1906. indictment returned 
against Alfred M. Gloyd and others In the 
Dis rlct Court for the Territory of Okla- 
homa, charging a combination to malutalu 
prices and restrict competition in the sale 
of lu?tiber. Dismissed. 

20. United States v. PeopWs Ice and 
Fuel Company, a corporation^, and W. B. 
Lount. Oct. 23, 1006, Indictment returned 
In the District Court for the Territory of 
Arizona, charging a combination to control 
prices and restrict competition in the sale 
of icc. Jan. 5, 1907, trial commenced. Ver- 
dict not guilty as to People’s Ice and 
Fuel Co. and company held to next grand 
jury. Trial of W. B. Lount continued over 
term. Oct. 16, 1907, plea in bar filed. 
Oct. 17, 1007, plea In bar sustained. 

21. United States v. Demund Lumber 
Company et al. Oct. 23, 1906, indictment 
returned In the District Court for the 
Territory of Arizona, charging a combina- 
tion to control prices and restrict compe- 
tition in the sale of lumber. 'Jan. 2, 1907, 
trial commenced. Verdict of not guil^ 
as to Demund Lumber Co. Jan. 7, 1907, 
cases against Chamberlain Lumber Co. and 
Valley Lumber Co. coutlniicd over term. 
May 8, 1907, motion made to court to 
instruct for acquittal. Motion argued and 
taken under advisement. May 9, 1907, mo- 
tion sustained and verdict of acquittal re- 
turned. 

22. United States v. Phoeniai Wholesale 
Meat and Produce Company, n corporation, 
P. T. Hurley, and S. J. Triholct. Oct. 23, 

1906. indictment returned in the District 

Court for the Territory of Arizona, charg- 
ing a combination to control prices and re- 
strict competition in the sale of meats. 
Jan. 7, 1907, trial commenced. Verdict of 
not guilty as to Phoenix Wholesale Meat & 
Produce Co. Jan. 8, 1907, indictment 

against Hurley dismissed. Verdict of guilty 
as to defendant S. J. Trlbolet, Jan. 12, 

1907. Tribolet sentenced to pay fine of 
$1,000. Jan. 9, 1907, case against Phcsnlx 
Wholesale Meat & Produce Co, dismissed. 
Appeal to the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory of Arizona. Supreme Court afllrmed 
decision of lower court. Fine paid. 

23. United States v. Standard Oil Com- 
pany of N. J. et al, Nov. 15, 1906, bill in 
equity filed in United States Circuit Court 
for the Eastern District of Missouri against 
the Standard Oil Co. and others, in which 
It is alleged that thev are maintaining a 
combination in restraint of trade In the 
manufacture and sale of petroleum. Case 
argued in Circuit Court April. 1909 ; de- 
cision b.v unanimous court in favor of the 
Government Nov. 20, 1909. Appealed to 
Supreme Court ; argued March, 1910. re- 
argued January, 1911, and judgment af- 
firmed May 15, 1911. 

24. United States v. T. B. Hogg ei al. 
Dee. 8, 1906, indictment returned in the 
District Court for the Territory of Okla- 
homa, charging a combination and con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade and commerce 
In the sale of lumber. March 25, 1907, 
plea of not guilty. Change of Judge grant- 
ed on application of defendants. Diii- 
mlssed. 

25. United States v. Atlantic Investment 
Company et al. Feb. 11, 1907. indictment 
returned in the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of Georgia against 
the Atlantic Investment Co. and others 
charging a combination in restraint of 
trade and commerce In the matter of the 

.^manu^cture and sale of turpentine. Feb. 

V 
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18 , IW, four uort>oratloxiFi and two Indl* 
Tldnam, defendants to this Indictment, 
entered pleas of guilty, and the court Im- 
; posed a nne of $1^000 upon each of the six 
defendants, making a total of $30,000. 

2d, United States v. American Seating 
Company ei al. March 12, 1907, indict- 
ment returned to the District Court of the 
Northern District of Illinois charging a 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
by engaging In n combination in restraint of 
trade In the manufacture and sale of school 
and church furniture. April 1, 1907. de- 
fendant corporations entered pleas of guilty, 
with mie exception. May 20, 1007, fines 
impoaea aggregating $43,000. Defendant 
E. Hh Stafford Manufacturing Co. filed de- 
Apiil 3, 1907. May 31, 1007, de- 
ipurrer p\^erruled and plea of not guilty en- 
tered. Dismissed Jan. 27, 1913. 

27. United States v. American Seating 
Company ct al. March 12, 1907, bill in 
equity filed In the United States Circuit 
Court for the Northern District of Illi- 
nois against the American Seating Co. and 
others, In which it is alleged that they are 
maintaining a combination in restraint of 
trade In the manufacture and sale of school 
and church furniture. Aug. 15, 1907. de- 
cree entered granted perpetual Injunction 
against all derendants, except E. H. Staf- 
ford Manufacturing Co., E. H. Stafford, B. 
M- Stafford, and E. G. Bentley. As to 
these defendants the case was dismissed 
Jan. 27, 1913. 

28. United States v. Santa Rita Mining 
Company and Santa Rita Store Company. 
April 4. 1907, indictment returned in the 
district of New Mexico charging a viola- 
tion of section 3 of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law for engaging In a combination 
in restraint of trade. Demurrer filed and 
overruled. Pine of $1,000 Imposed on each 
defendant; total, $2,000. Appeal taken to 
the Supreme Court of the Territory of 
New Mexico, where judgment of the lower 
court was reversed, and the case was sub- 
sequently dismissed. 

29. United States v. The Reading Com* 
pany et al. Petition filed June 12, 1907, 
In the Circuit Court for the Eastern. Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, to dissolve a com- 
bination among the anthracite coal-carrying 
roads and others. December 8, 3 93 0, a 
decision was handed down by the Circuit 
Court adjudging that defendants w^ere 
joined in a combination in restraint of trade 
through the instrumentality of the Temple 
Iron Co., but dismissing the charge of the 
petition as to the so-called 65 per cent, con- 
tracts whereby It was alleged the inde- 
pendent output was controlled, and also the 
charges as to certain so-called minor com- 
binations. Cross appeals were taken to 
the Supreme Court, where the decree of the 
lower court, in so far as It adjudged the 
defendants parties to a combination In re- 
straint of trade through the instrumentality 
of the Temple Iron Co., was affirmed, but 
Wfts reversed as to the so-called 65 per 
eent. contracts with Instructions to cancel 
them, and was further modified by dis- 
missing the petition in other respects with- 
out prejudice. Instead of absolutely. 

30. United States v. National Umbrella 
Frame Company et at. July 1, 1907, In- 
dictment returned In the District Court fot 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania charg- 
ing a conspiracy to restrain interstate trade 
and commerce In the manufacture and 
sale of umbrella material In violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and section 
6440, R. S. Pleas of guilty entered and 
fines aggregating $3,000 Imposed and col- 
lected. 

31. United States v. American Tobacco 
i^ompany et al. Bill |fi equity filed July 


10, 1907, by the United States against the 
American Tobacco Co. and others, in which 
It was alleged that they were maintaining 
a combination in restraint of trade and 
commerce in the manufacture and sale of 
tobacco. Nov. 7. 1908, decision rendered 
In favor of the Government, except as to 
individual defendants and certain foreign 
and other corporations. Cross appeals 
were taken to the Supreme Court, where 
case was argued March, 1910, and rear- 
gued January, 1911. May 29. 1911, a de- 
cision was rendered sustaining the Govern- 
ment on every point, and the case was re- 
manded to the Circuit Court and the un- 
lawful combination was dissolved In ac- 
cordance with the decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

32. United States v. E. H. Stafford 
Manufacturing Company et al. July 10, 
3907, indictment returned in the District 
Court for the Northern District of Illi- 
nois charging a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law by engaging in a combi- 
nation in restraint of trade In the manu- 
facture and sale of school and church 
furniture. Dismissed Jan. 27, 1913. 

33. United States v. E. I. du Pont dc 
Nemours rf Co. et al. July 30, 1907, bill 
In equity filed In the Circuit Court for the 
District of Delaware against E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and others, in which It 
Is alleged that they are maintaining a com- 
bination in restraint of trade in the manu- 
facture and sale of gunpowder and other 
high explosives. Juno 21, 1911, a deci- 
sion was rendered holding combination il- 
legal and ordering its dis.solutlon. Final 
decree dissolving the combination was ap- 
proved by the court June 13, 1912. 

34. United States v. One Hundred and 
Seventy-five Cases of Clyarettcs. Get. 28, 
1907, Information filed In the District Court 
tor the Eastern Dlsliict of Virginia cov- 
ering the seizure of 175 cases of cigarettes 
under Section 6 of the Sherman Anil-Trust 
Act. Cigarettes subsequently released un- 
der bond. Decree of dismissal entered 
Jan. 31, 1913. 

35. United States r. ff. D. Corhelt Sta* 
tionery Company et at. Nov. 1, 1907, In- 
dictment returned In the District Court for 
the District of Arizona charging a combi- 
nation in restraint of trade. Nov. 4, 1907, 
demurrer filed. Nov. 14, 1907, demurrers 
su.slnlned and defendants referred to next 
grand jury. Oct. 28, 1908, reindicted. Nov. 

6, 1908, verdict not guilty. 

.36. United States v. Union Paeifte Coal 
Company et al. Nov. 20, 1907, Indictment 
returned In the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Utah, charging a conspiracy to 
violate and a violation of the Sherm.an 
Act. Jan. 6, 1908, demurrer filed. March 
2, 1908, demurrer sustained as to first 
count and overruled as to second count. 
Dec. 3, 1908, verdict guilty. March 29, 
1909, fines aggregating $13,000 Imposed. 
November, 1909, judgment reversed by the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, and the suit was 
dismissed March 21, 1910. 

37. United States v. Chas. L. Simmons 
et at. Jan. 20, 1908, Indictment returned 
In the District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Alabama charging a combination 
in restraint of trade and commerce In the 
matter of the manufacture and sale of 
plumbers’ supplies. Dec. 1. 1910, pleas of 
guilty, and fines aggregating $205 Imposed. 

38. United States v. Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company et al. Feb. 1, 1908, a bill 
In equity was filed In the Circuit Court of 
the United States for the District of Utah, 
charging a combination and conspiracy In 
violation of the Sherman Act on the part 
of the so-called Harriman lines. June 23, 
7911, decision by Circuit Court tp tbp 
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feet that the roads Involved were not com- 
peting lines and hence the combination was 
not a violation of law, Hook» J., dissent- 
Ing. An appeal was taken to Supreme 
Court, which handed down a decision re- 
versing the lower court on December 2, 
1012, Final decree entered at St. Paul, 
Minn., on June 80, 1913. 

39. United States v. E. J, Rail et at. 
Feb. 14, 1908, Indictment returned In the 
Circuit Court for the Bastern Dlstvlst of 
Louisiana against seventy-two laborers, 
charging a combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of foreign trade and commerce, 
in violation (tf the Sherman Act. See note 
under following cage, 

40. United States v. E. J. Ray et at. 
Feb. 16, 1908, Indictment returned In the 
Circuit Court for the Eastern District of 
Louisiana against soventy-two laborers, 
charging a combination and conspiracy in 
rest mint of Interstate trade and commerce. 
In violation of the Sherman Act. 

Note.— Jan. 20, 1911, cases consoli- 
dated for trial, verdict of guilty as to 
three defendants and fines amounting to 
$110 imposed. Appeal granted and Judg- 
ment of the lower court was affirmed. 

41. United States v. Joseph Btiefvater 
et al. Feb. 15, 1908, indictment returned 
in the United States Circuit Court for the 
Eastern District of Louisiana, charging a 
combination in restraint of trade and com- 
merce in the matter of the manufacture 
and sale of plumbers’ supplies. June 25, 
3910, dismissed. 

42. United States v. American Naval 
Stores Company et al, April 11, 1908, in- 
dictment returned In the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for the Southern District of 
Georgia, charging a combination in restraint 
of trade and commerce In the matter of the 
manufacture and sale of turpentine. May 
10, lOOlh verdict guilty as to five individ- 
ual defendants. Fines aggregating $17,500 
imposed and two defendants sentenced to 
three months in jail. Appealed to Circuit 
Court of Appeals and Judgment affirmed. 
Certiorari granted by Supreme Court. 
Judgment of lower Court reversed June 9, 
1913, on ground of error In Judge’s charge 
to Jury. 1‘eiidlug 1914. 

43. United States v. New York, New 
Haven, and Hartford Railroad Company 
et al. May 22. 1908, a bill In equiCr was 
filed In the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Massachusetts, 
charging the New Haven Co. with com- 
bining and attempting to combine and at- 
tempting to combine under one common 
control the various railroad and electric 
railway systems in New England In viola- 
tion of the Sherman Act. Dismissed June 
2G, 1909. 

44. United States v. John H. Parks et 
al. June 10, 1908. indictment returned In 
the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of New York, charg- 
ing a combination in restraint of trade in 
the matter of the manufacture and sale of 
papers. June 19, 1908, defendants plead 
guilty and sentenced to pay fines aggregat- 
ing $50,000, which were paid. 

PnESIDENT TAFT^S ADMINISTRATION. — 

Eighty-nine cases. 

[Geo. W. Wickersham, Attorney-General, 
March 4, 1909.1 

1. United States v. American Sugar Re- 
filing Company et al. Indictment under 
Sherman law July 1, 1909. A plea of the 
stntute of limitations was interposed by the 
defendant Kissell, w’hich was taken to the 
Supreme Court, where It was decided in 
favor of the Government. March 31, 1912. 
trial of the case resulted iu disagreement 
of the Jury. 


2. United States v. Albia Bate d Paper 
Company et al. Dec. 7, 1909, indictment 
returned In Southern District of New York 
charging coinbimition In restraint of trade* 
in paper board. Feb, 7, 1910, all defend- 
ants plead guilty and fines aggregatings 
$57,000 were assessed and collected. 

8. United States v. John S. Steers et 
al. Indictment returned In Eastern Dis- 
trict o^ Kentucky Feb. 17, 1910, charging 
conspiracy 1o restrain trade. This Is the 
so-called “Night HiUer” case where the re- 
straint consisted In preventing the Ship- 
ment of tobacco In Interstate commerce 
hy means of violence and Intimidation. 
After the overruling of demurrers and vari- 
ous pleas In abatiuneiit a trial was had, 
and on April 16, 3910, a verdict of guilty 
was returned as to eight of twelve defend- 
ants and fines aggregating $3,500 Imposed. 
Appealed to CIreuit Court of Appeals ar- 
gued November, 1911, and the judgment 
was affirmed May 11, 1912. The sentences 
were commuted by the i’resident to payment 
of costs of suit. 

4. United States v. Imperial Window 
Glass Company et al. Indictment found In 
western I»ennsylvnnia April 7, 1910, charg- 
ing combination and couspiracy to enhance 
the price of windovr glass. Demurrers to 
the indictment were ovcrniletl, and on Nov. 
10, 193 0, picas of nolo contendere were en- 
tered and fines aggregating $10,000 and 
costs were imposed and colh cted. 

6. United States v. National Packing 

Company et al. Indictment returned in 
Northern District of Jllinois, March 2, 1910, 
charging combination to rest rain trade In 
fresh meats. Demurrer to indictment sus- 
tained June 23, 1910. 

0. United States r. National Packing 

Company et al. Northern Illinois. Bill In 
equity charging combination In restraint of 
trade in fresh meals and praying for dis- 
solution filed March 21, 1910. Dismissed 
in order to facilitate the prosecution of 
later criminal case. 

7. United States r. Armour Packing 

Company et al. IndicI merit returned at 
Savannah, Ga., in April, 1910, charging 
combination to control prices and restrict 
competition. Fending on demurrer, 1914. 

8. United States v. Missouri PavAfe 
Railroad Company and twenty-four other 
railroads. Petilio'ii to restrain violation of 
Sherman law tiled May 31, 1910, and tem- 
porary restraining order issued on that day 
enjoining udvance.s in freight rates in west- 
ern trimk-lino territory, w'hich would have 
become cfi'cctive June 1, 1910. Thereupon 
the railroads, after consult.' tion with the 

Vosideut, withdrew their proposed ad- 
vances In freight rates, and after the pas- 
liage of the act of June 18, 1910, the mat- 
ter W'as referred to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Thereafter the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission enjoined the 
rate advance.s which the temporary re- 
straining order obtained by the aepartment 
oil May 81, 1910, had prevented from go- 
ing Into effect and the petition was dis- 
missed. 

9. United States v. Southern Wholesale 
Grocers* Association. Bill In equity charg- 
ing combination to regulate prices of ne- 
cessities of life, filed at Birmingham, Ala., 
June 9, 1910, An agreement was reached 
between the Government and defendant’s 
counsel, and a decree prepared, submitted 
to, and passed by the court Oct. 17, 1911, 
perpetually restraining the association, Its 
officers and members, from doing any and 
all of the acts complained of. Some of the 
grocers; violated the agreement with the 
Court nnd contempt proceedings were 
brought bn a petition for rule to show ckfise 
why an, attachment for criminal contempt 
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■of court for alleged violation of decree en- 
tered Oct. 17, lOll, should not Issue was 
filed In the District Court at Birmingham, 
-iAla.^ Feb. 10, 1013. The association and 
three of its menii>ers were found guilty of 
contempt and fines aggregating $5,500 were 
Imposed. 

10. United States v. Great Lakes Tow- 
ing Company et al. Petition filed In North- 
ern District of Ohio on June 19. 1910, 
against an alleged combination of towing 
facilities on the Great Lakes. A decision 
In favor of the Government was handed 
down Feb. 11, 1913. The plan of dissolu- 
tion Is now under consideration by the 
court. 

11. United States v, Chicago Butter d 
Egg Board. Bill asking for dissolution 
filed at Chicago, June 13, 1910. A demurrer 
to the petition was sustained with leave to 
amend, and an amended petition was filed. 
Set for Ideating on master’s report on Jan. 
8, 1914. 

12. United States v. Frank Ilayne, 
Jamet^ A. Patten et al. Indictments re- 
turned, New York City, against alleged 
cotton-pool conspirators, Aug, 4, 1910. De- 
murrers were sustained as to certain counts 
of Indictment and overruled ns to others, 
and the Government appealed to the Su- 
preme Court, where case was argued No- 
vember. 1911, and reargued at the October 
term, 1012. Decision by Supreme Court 
Jan. 6, 1913, sustaining indletments. Pat- 
ten entered plea of guilty Feb. 11, 1913, and 
was fined $4,000. Indictment dismissed 
as to other defendants, and another in- 
dictment was returned July 1, 1913. See 
case No. 6, page 56. 

13. United States Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company et al. IVtlllon 
tiled at Baltimore July 22, 1910, charging a 
combination, under cover of a patent lieen.s- 
Ing arrangement, to restrain competition 
and enhance prices of enamel ware. Four 
volumes of testimony W'ere taken and case 
set for argument at Richmond on June 15, 
16, and 17, 1911. In a decision rendered 
Oct. 13, 1911, the court sustaiued all the 
Government’s contentions, and a decree was 
entered Nov, 25, 1911, from which an ap- 
peal was taken to the Supreme Court. De- 
cision of lower court afflnned Nov. 8, 1913. 

14. United States iK Louis F. Sieift et 
al. Indictment returned by the grand jury 
at Chicago, in September, 1910, against 
ten prominent individuals engaged in the 
meat-packing industry. Defendants have 
filed numerous pleas in bar, demurrers, etc., 
nil of which were decided In favor of the 
Government. Defendants applied to Cir- 
cuit Judge Kohlsaat for writ of certiorari 
based on contention that anti-trust law 
was unconstitutional. Petition dismissed. 
Defendants appealed to Supreme Court and 
gave notice of motion Dec. 4, 1911, for 
stay of trial pending appeal. March 27. 
1912. after a trial lasting over three months 
the jury returned a verdict of acquittal. 

15. United States v. John Reardon d 
Sons Company and Consolidated Render- 
ing Co. Indicted jointly by Federal grand 
jury at Boston in October, 1910. Demur- 
rer to indictment sustained June 2.3, 1911. 

16. United States v. Ferdinand Sulz- 
herger, doing business under the name of 
John Reardon d Sons Company, and Horatio 
W. Heath, of Boston, doing business as the 
Consolidated Rendering Company. Joint- 
ly indicted at Boston In October, 1910, 
for violation of tbe Sherman law. Demur- 
rer to indictment sustained June 2.3, 1911. 

17. United States v. Horatio W. Heath 
and Cyrus S. Hapgood. Indictment returned 
In October, at Boston, charging violation 
of the Sherman law. Demurrer to Indict- 
ment sustained June 23, 1911. 


(Note.— In the last three indictments, 
which were found simultaneously, the 
Government charges that the defend- 
ants have attempted to divide territory 
between themselves throughout New 
England, so as to avoid competition and 
drive out competitors in the hide and 
rendering business.) 

18. United States v. Standard Sanitary, 
Manufacturing Company et al. In addition 
to the above suit in equity (No. 13, supra), 
indictments were returned by grand jury at 
Detroit on Dec. 6, 1910, against the same 
corporations and individuals charging the 
same acts. Various demurrers and dilatory 
pleas have been filed, argued, and overruled. 
After a trial lasting mx weeks the jury 
reported a disagreement on March 14, 1912. 
Retrial in February, 1913, resulted In a 
verdict of guilty and fines aggregating 
$51,000 were Imposed. 

19. United States v. American Sugar 
Refining Company et al. A suit in equity 
was filed at New York on Nov. 28, l9m 
against this corporation, Its oflQcers and 
agents, and Its owned and controlled cor- 
porations, attacking it as a combination In 
restraint of trade and praying for its dis- 
solution. Pending, 1914. 

20. United States t*. General Electric 
Company et al. Bill in equity filed at fMeve- 
land, Ohio, on March 3, 1911, charging a 
combination in incandescent electric lamps. 
This suit is the outcome of an extensive 
Investigation into the electrical Industry. 
Like the enameled-ware combination, It is 
founded on a cross licensing arrangement 
under patents. A formal decree has been 
agreed upon between counsel for the Gov- 
ernment and the defendant companies, and 
W'as submitted to and passed by the Cir- 
cuit Court Oct. 12, 1911. 

21. United States v. Purrington et al. 
Indictment returiu'd in the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois Sept. 14, 1910, charging 
combination to restrain trade in paving 
bricks and paving blocks. Demurrer over- 
ruled Nov. 9, 1911. Nolle prosequi entered 
June 3, 1913. 

22. United States v. Hamburg- Ameri- 
kanische Packetfahrt Actien Gesellschaft 
and others. (Trans-Atlantic steamship 

f )ool.) Combination of steamship lines regu- 
ating steerage traffic on the Atlantic Ocean. 
Suit flb‘d Jan. 4, 1911. at New York City. 
Testimony complete and case set for argu- 
ment April 17, 1914. 

23. United States v. William C. Geer, 
president Alhia Box and Paper Company, 
et al. Indictment returned April 28, 1911, 
in the Southern District of New York, al- 
leging a combination and conspiracy In re- 
straint of •Interstate commerce In paper 
board. Demurrer overruled May 9, 1913. 
Case being prepared for trial. 

24. United States v. Eastern States Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers^ Association. Suit In 
equity filed at New York on May 19, 1911, 
charging the Eastern States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Its officers and members, 
with a consplrac;, In restraint of trade 
through the mstrumentallty of black lists 
and trade agreements. Decision by lower 
court In favor of Government Jan. 9, 1913, 
and decree entered March 1, from which 
appeal was taken to Supreme Court. Ar- 
gued at October term. Decided June 22, 
1914. 

25. United States v. Isaac Whiting, John 
K. Whiting, Charles H. Hood, Edward J. 
Hood, and William A. Grautsteln. Indict- 
ment returned by the grand jury at Bos- 
ton, Mass., on May 26, 1911, charging a 
combination to restrain trade In milk 
throughout the New England States. Fend- 
ing, 1914. 
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26. United States v. Isaac Whiting, John 
K. Whiting, Chmies H. Hood, Edward J, 
Hood, and William A. Qrautstein, and Wil- 
liam A, Hunter, Secretary of Producers* 
Co, May 26, 1911, indictment returned 
the grand Jury at Boston, Mass., charging 

.a conspiracy to restrain trade In milk 
throughout the New England States. Pend- 
ing, 1914. 

27. United States o. Lumber Secretaries* 
Bureau of Information et al. Indictment 
returned June 28, 1911, In the Northern 
District of Illinois, charging that the sec- 
retaries of fourteen retail lumbermen’s as- 
sociations, covering twenty-three States 
from Pennsylvania to the Pacific coast, 
were in a conspiracy by means of a central 
controlling bureau to control the market- 
ing of lumber by forcing the product 
through the retailer to the consumer, and 
restraining the trade of the manufacturer, 
wholesaler, and consumer, and eliminating 
competition for the trade of the consumer. 
Demurrer filed. Nolle prosequi entered 
June 6, 1913. 

28 to 36. United States v. Philip H. W, 
Smith et al. Indictments returned at New 
York City, June 29, 1911, against various 
individuals charging violations of Sections 
1 and 2 of the anti-trust law through the 
conduct and operation of the Underground 
Power Cable Association, Telephone Cable 
Association, Fine Magnet Wire Associalion, 
W’ire Hope Manufacturers, Horseshoe Man- 
ufacturers* Associdtlon, Lead-eueased Rub- 
ber Cable Association, and the Rubber-cov- 
ered Wire Association. 

Defendants appeared and pleaded, and 
fines aggregating $128,700 have been im- 
posed. 

37. United States v. Periodical Publish- 
ing Company. Bill in equity filed In New 
York In June, 1911, against the members 
of the so-called Magazine Trust, The trial 
resulted in an equally divided court, and 
an order of dismissal was entered May 29, 
1913. 

38. United Stales v. Jay B. Pearce et 
al. Indictment returned against certain 
manufacturers and jobbers at Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 19, 1911, for combination and 
conspiracy In the manufacture and sale of 
wall paper. Demurrer overruled May 13, 
1912. Verdict of not guilty May 24, 1912, 

39. United States v. Lake Shore <€ 
Michigan Southern R. R., Chesapeake 
Ohio R. R., Hocking Valley R. R., Toledo 
d Ohio Central Ry., Kanawha d Michigan 
Ry., Zanesville d Western R. R. and 
others. Bill In equity filed at Columbus, 
Ohio, Aug 4. 1911, to enjoin combination 
and conspiracy in restraint of trade. De- 
cision of lower court In favor of Govern- 
ment Dec. 28, 1912. Proposed plan of 
dissolution being considered by court. 

40. United States v. Edward B. Hart- 
wick ct al. Petition filed at Detroit, Mich., 
Aug. 31, 1911, alleging conspiracy and un- 
lawful restraint of trade on the part of 
members of the Michigan Retail Dumber 
Dealers’ Association, The Scout Publishing 
Co., and the Lumbermen’s Secretaries’ Bu- 
reau of Information. Issues joined and tes- 
timony complete. 

41. United States v. Standard Wood 
Company ct al. Petition filed in the Cir- 
cuit Court at New York City in September, 
1911, against the members of the so-called 
Kindling Wood Trust, praying for Injunc- 
tion against the further carrying Into effect 
of trade agreements and combination and 
conspiracy to monopolize trade. On de- 
fault of answer, decree was entered against 
defendants March 11. 1912. 

42. United States v. Hunter Milling 
Company, Blackwell Milling and Elevator 
Company, and Frank Foltz. Indictment re- 


turned by grand jury to District Court for 
the Western District of Oklahoma, Sept, 
10, 1911, on one count, charging violation 
of Section 1 of the Sherman Act. Demurrer 
overruled Dec. 16, 1912, and verdict of 
guilty rendered. Fines aggregating $2,000 
were Imposed. 

43. United States v. 8. W. Winslow, 
Wm. Barbour, E. P. Howe, Ed. P. Hurd, 
Geo. W. Brown, and Jas. J. Btorrow. Two 
Indictments returned by the grand Jury at 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 19, 1911, charging 
combination, conspiracy, and monopoly in 
trade In shoe machinery. One indictment 
sustained and one partially overruled. Ap- 
peal taken by Government. Pending. 

44. United Slates v. The Colorado and 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers' Association and 
the Lumbermen*8 Secretaries' Bureau of 
Information. Bill in equity filed at Denver, 
Colo., Sept. 25, 1911, for injunction against 
defendants for conspiracy to restrain trade 
In lumber and Its products. Testimony 
complete. Further action deferred await- 
ing decision of Eastern States Lumber 
Dealers’ case. 

45. United States v. Willard G. Hollis 
ct al. Petition filed in October, 1011, at 
St. Paul, Minn., in the United States Cir- 
cuit ('ourt, against the Lumbermen’s Sec- 
retaries* Bureau of Information, The Lum- 
berman Publishing Company, and certain 
Individuals, alleging conspiracy and com- 
bination in the lumber trade. Testimony 
complete. Further action deferred await- 
ing decision of Eastern States Lumber 
Dealers’ case. 

46. United States v. United States Steel 
Corporation and others. Peiition for in- 
junction and dissolution filed at Trenton, 
N. J., Oct. 27. 1911. Thirty-seven cases. 
Issues joined and testimony on behalf of 
Government has been taken. 

47. United States v. Joe Cotton et al. 
Defendants were, on Nov. 15, 1911, indicted 
in the Southern District of Mississippi for 
conspiring to restrain interstate commerce 
during course of a strike on the Illinois 
Central Railroad. The strike having been 
terminated, no further action has been 
taken. 

48. United States v. National Cash 
Register Co. et al. Petition filed Decem- 
4, 1911, In Circuit Court, Southern District 
of Ohio, alleging conspiracy and monopoly 
in the manufacture, sale, and shipment of 
cash registers and other registering devices. 
Issue joined and taking of testimony will 

hortlj'^ be commenced. Delay due to prose- 
cution of criminal case. 

49. United States v. United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Co. et al. I’otition in equity filed 
Dec. 12. 1911, in Circuit Court, District of 
Massachusetts, alleging combinations and 
conspiracies in restraint of interstate and 
foreign trade In shoe machinery, and pray- 
ing for perpetual restraining order, disso- 
lution of company, and restoration of nor- 
mal conditions. Testimony now being taken 
In open court. 

50. United States v. A. Haines et al. 
Two Indictments returned Dec. 16, 1911, 
in the Southern District of Florida against 
members of Longshoremen’s Association for 
combining, conspiring, and agreeing to In- 
terfere with interstate operations of the 
Mason Forwarding Company which had de- 
clined to recognlz(‘ one of the conspirators 
known as the “walking delegate.’’ See note 
to following case. 

51. United States v. A. Haines et at. 
Two indictments returned Dec. 16, 1911, In 
the Soutjiern District of Florida for com- 
bining, ohnsplrlng. and agreeing upon rules, 
regulations, requirements, etc., with refer- 
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ence to the employment of workmen to load 
vessels witii lumber for interstate shipment. 

Note. — Two above cases consolidated 

for trial. Defendants entered pleas of 

guilty and were sentenced each to four 

hours* confinement. 

52. United Utatea v. Paciflo Coast 
Plumbing f:^upply Association et al. Peti- 
tion filed Dec. 18, 1911, In Circuit Court, 
Southern District of California, alleging un- 
lawful restraint of trade and commerce in 
plumbing supplies on the Pacific coast. De- 
cree enjoining defendants fro*'' further com-' 
mltting the acts complained of was entered 
Jan. 6, 1912. 

53. United States v. The Keystone 
Watch Case Company ct al. Petition filed 
Dec. 20, 1911, in the Circuit Court, Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, alleging unlawful 
contracts, combinations, and conspiracies to 
monopolize trade in filled watch cases and 
watches, and praying for a permanent de- 
cree ordering the dissolution of the com- 
pany and enjoining defendants from further 
committing the unlawful acts complained 
of. Issues Joined, taking of testimony com- 
pleted, and case is now ready for trial. 

54. United States v, American Naval 
Stores Company ct al. Petition filed Jan- 
8, 1912, in the District Court, Southern 
District of Georgia, alleging unlawful com- 
bination and conspiracy In restraint of In- 
terstate and foreign commerce In turpentine 
and resin. Demurrer overruled Jan. 2, 
1913. Defendant suspended business in 
March, 1913, on account of financial dif- 
ficulties, and since then no further action 
has been taken. 

55. United States v. Neio Departure 
Manfacturing Company et al. Indictment 
returned Jan. 8, 1912, in the Western Dis- 
trict of New York against six corporations 
and eighteen individual defendaiils, charg- 
ing unlawful combination and conspiracy 
for the purpose of monopolizing the coaster- 
brake business, and fixing and maintaining 
prices for coaster brakes. Plea in abate- 
ment overruled April 2, 1912. Demurrer 
overruled March 12, 1913. Defendants en- 
tered pleas of guilty and nolo contendere 
and fines aggregating $81,500 wore im- 
posed in May, 1913. 

56. United States v. The North Pacific 
Wharves <£• Trading Co. et al. Indictment 
returned F’eb. 12, 1912, in the First Divi- 
sion, District of Alaska, charging defend- 
ants with conspiring to monopolize and 
monopolizing the coal business at Skagway. 
Demurrer sustained May 3, 1912. 

67. United States v. Pacific d Arctic 
Railway d Navigation Co. et al. Indict- 
ment returned Feb. 12, 1012, In the First 
Division, District of Alaska, charging de- 
fendants with engaging in a conspiracy to 
monupollv>e and monopolizing the transpor- 
tation business between the head of Lynn 
Canal and the headwaters of the Yukon 
Kiver. Demurrer sustained on May 8, 1912. 

.58. United States v. The North Paoiflo 
Wharves d Trading Co. et al. Indictment 
returned Feb. 12, 1912, In the First Divi- 
sion, District of Alaska, charging defend- 
nnls (1) with engaging In a conspiracy 
and combination in restraint of trade ana 
commerce by way of combining the four 
wharves at Skagway under one manage- 
ment, and (2) with monpoUzing the wharf- 
inger business at Skagway. Demurrer over- 
ruled on May 3, 1912. First trial resulted 
In disagreement of Jury on Jan. 27, 1913. 
Pending. 

59. United States v, Paciflo d Arctic 
Railway d Navigation Co, et al. Indict- 
ment returned Feb. 13, 1912, In the First 
Division, District of Alaska, charging de- 
fendants with engaging In a conspiracy to 
monopolize and monopolizing the steamship 


transportation between Puget Sound and 
British Columbia ports in the south and 
Skagway in the north. Demurrer sus- 
tained, except as to corporation defendants 
to count No. 6. Upon appeal to the Supreme 
Court the Judgment was reversed and the 
case remanded for further proceedings. 
Pending. 

00. United States v. John If. Patterson 
et al. Indictment returned Feb, 22, 1912, 
In the Southern District of Ohio, against 
John H. Patterson, president, and twenty- 
nine other ofilclnls and employees of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, alleging 
a conspiracy in restraint of interstate trade 
and commerce in cash registers, resulting 
in an unlawful monopoly of the Industry. 
Demurrer overruled Juue 20, 1912. Trial 
resulted in a verdict of guilty as to twenty- 
nine of the thirty defendants and tines 
aggregating $135,000 and Jail sentences 
ranging from nine months to one year were 
imposed. Ponding on appeal. 

01. United States v. American- Asia Ho 
Steamship Company et al. Petition In 
equity filed March 30, 1912, In Southern 
District of New York, charging defendants 
with combining and conspiring, entering in- 
to unlawful contracts and pooling agree- 
ments. and allowing rebates, for the pur- 
pose of securing a monopoly of the busi- 
ness of transporting freight between ports 
on the Atlantic const of the IJuiled States 
and ports in the Philippine Islands, Japan, 
China, and the Far East. Issue joined. 
Taking of testimony on behalf of Govern- 
ment nearing completion. 

62. United States v. Julius F. Miller, 
Secretary, New York Charcoal Company 
et al. Indictment returned April 2, 1912, 
in the Eastern District of Now York charg- 
ing defendants with restraining interstate 
trade and commerce in charcoal. Demurrer 
su.stained Oct. 17, 3912. 

03. United States v. International Har- 
vester Company et al. Petition filed April 
30, 1912, in the District Court, District of 
Minnesota, alleging the acquisition and 
maintenance of a monopoly in harvesting 
and agricultural machinery and implements 
and twine. Testimony taken, expediting 
certificate filed, and case argued before 
three circuit judges at St. Paul during No- 
vember, 193 3. 

64. United States v. Aluminum Com- 


pany of America, Petition filed May 16. 
3912, in the District Court, Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, to prevent a further 
monopoly of and restraint upon the Inter- 
state and foreign trade and commerce in 
aluminum and aluminum wares. Consent 
decree granting relief substantially as 
prayed for was entered at Pittsburgh on 
June 7, 1912. 

65. United States v. Herman Sielcken 
et al. Petition filed May 18, 1912, In the 
District Court, Southern District of New 
York, alleging conspiracy to reduce the pro- 
duction of coffee, especially In the State of 
Sfio Paulo, Brazil, and to withdraw a large 
per cent, of coffee from the market by pur- 
chase. Motion for preliminary Injunction 
denied. Upon the advice of the State De- 
partment that representations had been 
made bv the Brazilian Government that 
the entire quantity of coffee which was 
being withheld from market had been sold 
to a large number of dealers throughout 
the United States, an order of dismissal 
was entered May 29, 1913. 

66. United States v. Prince Line 

et al. Petition filed June 6, 
1012, In the District Court, Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, charging defendants, as 
common carriers of freight and passengers 
between ports of the United States and 
ports In the Republic of Brazil, with ac- 
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(liilrlng and maintaining a subitantial mo- 
nopoly by means of contracts, rebates, and 
other unlawful acts, and praying for an 
annulment of said contracts, agreements, 
etc. Issue joined and testimony In chief 
on behalf oi Government has been intro- 
duced. 


67. United Btatea v. Omtral-Weat Pub- 
Uahing Oo. et al Petition filed August 3, 
1912, in the District Court, Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, charging defendants with 
engaging in unfair competition against each 
other and against others engaged in com- 
peting industries, with the Intent to re- 
strain and monopolize Interstate trade and 
commerce in plate and ready-print matter. 
Consent decree granting relief as prayed 
for entered at Chicago on Aug. 3, 1912. 

68. United Btatea v. Associated Bill- 
posters and Distrihutora of the United 
Btatea and Canada et al. Petition filed 
Aug. 8, 1912, in the District Court, North- 
ern District of Illinois, charging defend- 
ants with engaging In a combination and 
conspiracy to place unlawful restraints upon 
Interstate anti foreign trade and commerce 
In posters. Hearing on demurrer set for 
Jan. 30, 1914. 

09. United Btatea v. Motion Picture 
Patents Company et al. Petition filed 
Aug. 15, 191.i, in the Dlstfict Court, East- 
ern District of I’ennsylvania, to remove 
the restraints which defendants have im- 
posed upon interstate and foreign trade 
and commerce in machines, appliances, and 
apparatus relating to the motion-picture 
art, and upon persons engaged In such 
trade and commerce. The taking of tes- 
timony in chief on behalf of Government 
has been completed. 

70. United Btatea v. Calvin N. Payne 
et al. Indictment returned August 29, 
1912, In the Northern District of Texas, 
charging defendants with engaging in a 
conspiracy In restraint of interstate and 
foreign trade and commerce In oils and 
oil products. Nolle prosequi entered B'eb. 
25, 1913. 

(15, IG, and 17 A.) United Btatea v. 
Consolidated Rendering Co, indictment re- 
turned Oct. 31, 1912, lu the District of 
Massachusetts, charging monopoly of Inter- 
state trade and commerce in rendering ma- 
terials. Dec. 1, 1913, plea of nolo con- 
tendere by defendant and fine of $5,000 
Imposed. 

United States v. Consolidated Rendering 
Company et al. Indictment returned Octo- 
ber 31, 1912, In the District of Massachu- 
setts, charging monopoly of interstate trade 
and commerce In rendering materials. Dee. 
1, 1913, plea of nolo contendere by corpora- 
tion and fine of $3,000 imposed. Indict- 
ment nolle pressed as to Individual de- 
fendants. 


Noth. — These actions were Instituted 
ns a result of demurrers having been sus- 
tained in cases 15, 16, and 17, and are 
therefore not counted as additional cases. 
71. United States v. The Master Horse- 
ahoers* National Protective Association of 
America and others. Petition filed Dec. 
12, 1912, In the Eastern District of Mlchl- 

f fan, charging defendants with engaging 
n a combination and conspiracy In restraint 
of trade and commerce in drilled horse- 
fthoes, adjustable calks, and rubber hoof 
pads. Pending on demurrer. 

72. United States v. Philadelphia Job- 
bing Confectioners* Association et al. Peti- 
tion filed Dec. 13, 1912, in the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania, charging defend- 
ants with unlawfully Interfering with In- 
terstate commerce In candies and confec- 
tions. Consent decree entered Feb. 17, 
1Q18. 


73. United States u. Elgin Board at 
Trade et al. Petition filed December 14, 1912, 
In the Northern District of Illinois, charg- 
ing defendants with combining and con- 
spiring in tbe interest of a number of large 
centralizing concerns to restrain Interstate 
commerce In butter and butter fat, and 
arbitrarily fixing the price thereof to obtain 
throughout the United States. Issue Joined 
and taking of testimony In open courts will 
be commenced on Jan. 8, 1914. 

74- United States u. Charles 8. Mellen, 
Edson J. Chamberlin^ and Alfred W. Bmith- 
era. indictment returned December 23, 
1912, In the Southern District of New York, 
charging a combination and conspiracy to 
restrain interstate commerce by prevent- 
ing the construction of subsidiary lines of 
the Central Vermont Rail way Company (It- 
self a subsidiarj of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way Company) from l\'ilmer. Mass., to 
Providence, R. I. : from White River Junc- 
tion, Vt, to Boston ; and from Boston to 
Blackstone, connecting there with the Pal- 
mer-Providence line. Case at issue await- 
ing trial. 

75. United States v. Kellogg Toasted 
Corn Flake Company et al. Petition filed 
Dec. 26, 1912, in the En stern District of 
Michigan, alleging that the business policy 
of the defendant company in fixing and 
enforcing resale prices on Kellogg’s Toast- 
ed Corn Flakes is unlawful and tends tu' 
restrain and monopolize interstate com- 
merce in said product. 

76. United States v. Page et al. In- 
dictment returned B’eb. 5, 1913, at Port- 
land, District of Oregon, charging fifteen 
Individuals, through the medium of the 
Produce Merchants’ Exchange, of Portland, 
with unlawfully controlling the purchase, 
dlstiibutioii, and sale of approximately 9(> 
per cent, of the produee, fruit, and vege- 
tables shipped Into the State of Oregon. 
The defendants entered pleas of guilty on 

21, 1913, and fines aggregating $8,450 
w'ere Imposed and collected. 

77. United States v, Krentler- Arnold 
Hinge Lust Company et al. Petition filed 
B>h. 7, 1913, in the District Court, Eastern 
District of Michigan, alleging the unlawful 
control by defendant of the Interstate trade 
and oommoree in shoe and boot lasts, both 
patented nnd unpatontod. Consent decree 
was entered at Detroit, Mich., on F'eb. 7, 1913. 

78. United States v. United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company of New Jersey et al. 
Petition filed B'eb. 8, 1913, In the District 
Court at Trenton, N. J., seeking to have 
annulled an alleged unlawful contract in- 
volving “inseam trimming machines.” 

79. See No. 9. 

80. UfUteil States v. Board of Trade of 
the City of Chicago et al. Petition filed 
B>b. if, 1913, in the District Court at 
Chicago, 111., attacking rule 33 of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, by virtue of which It 
is alleged the priee of all corn, oats, wheat, 
and rye arriving in Chicago at times when 
the board of trnde Is not in session Is arbi- 
trarily determined. Motion to strike out 
certain portions of defendants’ answer has 
been argued, and the ruling of the court 
is awaited. 

81. United States v. The Cleveland 

Stone Company et al. Petition filed Peb, 
12, 1913, in the District Court at Cleve- 
land, Northern District of Ohio, charging 
defendants with establishing and maintain- 
ing a practical monopoly of the stone busi- 
ness. 

82. United States v. The Delaware, 

Lackawanna d Western Railroad Commny 
and The ueiaware, Lackawanna d west- 
ern Coal Company. Petition filed February 
18. 1918, In the District Court at Trentoii, 
K. J.> ipbfirsiug defendants with transport- 
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ittg coal in which It had an Interest in vlo- 
lauon of the commodities clause of the 
interstate-commerce act. and with enter- 
ing Into sn unlawful contract whereby the 
Coal ConiiKiny acquired a monopoly of the 
sale of anthracite coal produced along the 
line of the Railroad Company, In violation 
of the anti-trust act. The taking of testi- 
mony has been completed and brief Is 
being prepared. Expediting certificate filed 
and case set for hearing on Jan. 27, 1014. 

83. United States n. The McCaskey 
Jtegisier Company et al. Petition filed 
Peb. 20, 1013, in the District Court at 
Cleveland, Northern District of Ohio, 
charging defendants with conspiring to re- 
strain and monopolize the manufacture and 
sale Of account registers and appliuncos. 
'*84. United States v. International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Local 
Unions Nos. 9 and 184, et al. Petition 
filed Feb. 24, 191.3, in the District Court 
at Chicago, Northern District of Illinois, 
seeking to enjoin defendants from interfer- 
ing WMth the interstate business of the 
Postal Telegraph-Cable Company, A tem- 
porary injunction was granted and is still 
in force. 

85. United States v. Corn Products Re- 
fining Company et al. Petition filed 
March 1, 1913, in the District t'oiirt at 
New York City, charging defendants with 
monopolizing interstjite trade and com- 
merce in corn products, and praying for 
the dissolution of the combination. Issue 
joined. 

86. United States v. The American 
Thread Company ct al. Petition filed March 
3, 1913, in the District Court at Trenton, 
N. J., charging defendants with monopoliz- 
ing the thread Industry. Answers of de- 
fendants filed Sept. 10, 1913. Issue joined. 

87. United Slates v. The Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company et al. I’etition 
filed March 3, 1913, in the District Court at 
Detroit, Mich., alleging that defendants 
W’’ere engaged in a conspiracy to monopolize 
interstate trade and commerce in adding 
machines, A consent decree was entered 
at Detroit on March 3, 1913. 

88. United States v. American Coal 
Products Company ct al. I’etltion filed 
March 3, 1913, in the District Court at 
Now York City, charging defendants with 
monopolizing the supply of coal tar and 
restraining the trade of competitors in the 
purchase of coal tar and In the manufac- 
ture and sale of tarred roofing felts, coal- 
tar pitch, and other coal-tar products. A 
consent decree was entered on March 4, 
1913. 

89. United States v. Terminal Railroad 
Association of tit. Louis et al. Petition 
filed March 4, 1913, in the District Court 
at St. Louis, Eastern District of Missouri, 
alleging a conspiracy on the part of the 
members of the St. Louis Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau to suppress and eliminate competition 
in various rates for the transportation of 
soft coal from the State of Illinois to the 
city of St. Louis, Mo. 

President Wilson’s Administration 

[James C. McReynolds, Attorney-General, 
March 4, 1913,J 

1. United States v. The New Departure 
Manufacturing Comftany et al. Petition 
filed May 27, 1913, In the District Court ^ 
at Rochester, Western District of NewV 
York, alleging that defendants entered Into 
a eon spi racy and combination and devised 
a license* agreement for the purpose of re- 
straining and monopolizing the manufacture 
and sale of bicycle and motorcycle parts 
and coaster brakes. An agreed decree was 
entered at Rochester on May 27, 1913. 


2. United States v. White et at. in- 
dictment returned June 7, 1913, In the‘ Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
West Virginia, against nineteen members 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
alleging a conspiracy to Interfere with in- 
terstate commerce In coal mined In West 
Virginia. 

3. United States v. Eastman Kodak 
Company ct al. Petition filed June 9, 
1913, in the District Court at Buffalo, 
Western District of New York, alleging 
that defendants have acquired a monopoly 
of the business of manufacturing, selling, 
and distributing photographic supplies. 
Issue Joined. 

4. United States v. The Quaker Oats 
Company et al. Petition filed June 11, 
1913, In the District Court at Chicago, 111., 
alleging combination to restrain and mo- 
nopolize interstate trade and commerce in 
oatmeal products and by-products. Issue 
joined. 

5. United States v. JJippen et al. In- 
dictment returned June 25, 1913, In the 
District Court for the Western District 
of Oklahoma against The Oklahoma Brok- 
erage Company and two other corporations 
and the officers thereof, alleging a con- 
spiracy to restrain and monopolize Inter- 
state trade and commerce in fruits and 
vegetables. Demurrer sustained Oct. 1, 1913. 

6. United States v. Thompson et al. In- 
dictment returned July 1, 1913, In the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York alleging that the defendants con- 
spired to run a corner In cotton on the 
New York Cotton Exchange. Defendants 
entered pleas of nolo contendere in Decem- 
ber, 1913, and fines aggregating $18,000 
were assessed. 

7. United States v. American Telephone 
d Telegraph Company et al. Petition filed 
July 24, 1913, in the District Court at 
Portland, Ore., seeking to destroy a mo- 
nopoly oi the telephone business on the Pa- 
cific Coast, issue joined and taking of 
testimony on b»*half of Government is 
nearing completion. 

8. United States v. Reading Company 
et al. (Anthracite coal combination.) Pe- 
tition In equity filed Sept. 2, 1913, In the 
District Court at Philadelphia Pa., against 
a combination consisting of Rending Com- 
pany and affiliated corporations, charging 
It %vith restraining and monopolizing trade 
In anthracite coal. Issue joined. 

9. United States v. The National Whole- 
sale Jewelers^ Association et al. Petition 
filed Nov. 18, 1013, in the District Court at 
New York City, charging defendants with 
conspiring to eliminate all competition — ex- 
cept as between wholesalers or jobbers — for 
the trade of all classes of retail dealers in 
jewelry and Jewelry products. 

10. United States v. American Can 

Company et al. Petition filed Nov. 29. 
1913, In the District Court at Baltimore, 
Md., alleging monopolization of the busi- 
ness of making tin cans. 

11. United States v. John P. White 

et al. Indictment returned Dec. 1, 1913, 
In the District Court, Pueblo, Colo., charg- 
ing ofiicials and members of the United 
lime Workers of America with monopoliz- 
ing, all diggers of coal and mine laborers 
mnd With restraining Interstate commerce 

coal. 

12. United States v. Frank J. Bayes 

et al. Indictment returned Dec. 1, 1913, 
In the District Court, Pueblo, Colo., charg- 
ing a Combination and conspiracy by mine 
workers to interfere with the mining of coal 
in Colorado and its transportation to and 
sale In other States. 
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13. United Stateft v, Southern Pacifto 
Company, Central Paciflo Railway Com- 
pany et al. Petition in equity filed Feb. 
11, 1914, in the District Corrt at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to compel the Southern Paclfle to 
relinquish Its control of tho Central Pacific. 

14. United States v. Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Company et al. Petition filed 
March 18, 3914, in the District Court at 
New York City, N. Y., charging the de- 
fendants with having monopolized the pro- 
duction, transportation and sale of anthra- 
cite coal from mines tributary to Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company in violation of 
the Anti-Trust Act, and charging the said 
Railroad Company with transporting in in- 
terstate commerce coal in which It has an 
interest, in violation of the Commodity 
Clause of the Act to Regulate Commerce. 

15. United States v. ILnauer et al. In- 
dictment returned June 4, 1914, at Des 
Molne.s, Southern District of Iowa, charg- 
ing defendants with having entered into 
a combination In restraint of trade in 
plumbing supplies. 

10. United States v. The American 
Wringer Company et al. Indictment re- 
turned May 22, 1914, in the District Court 
for the Western District •of Pennsylvania, 
charging defendant.s with unlawfully engag- 
ing in a combination in restraint of inter- 
state trade and commerce in clothes wring- 
ers. 

17. United States v. Booth Fisheries 
Company et al. Indictment returned July 
20, 1914, in the Dlstriet Court at Seattle, 
Wash., charging defendants with entering 
Into a combination and conspiracy in re- 
straint of Interstate trade and commerce 
in fresh fish. 

18. United States v. The New York, New 
Haven d Hartford Railroad Company et al. 
Petition filed Ju^ 28, 1014, in the District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York, alleging monotmllzntion of transpor-^ 
tntlon facllltlos in New England and pray- 
ing for a dissolution thereof. 

19. United States v. Western Canta- 
loupe Exchange et al. Indictment returned 
Aug. 7, 1914, In the District Court at 
Chicago, Northern District of Illinois, 
charging defendants with having entered 
Into a combination to restrain and mo- 
nopolize Interstate trade in cantaloupes. 

Anti-Trust Law (see also Sherman 
Act, and Aseistbnt to tiio Attorney- 
General.) 

Amendment suggested, 7131. 

Common stock ownershp, 7650, 

Confiscation not the purpose of tho 
statute, 7649. 

Elfectiveness of the decree, 7649. 

Explicit legislation under, 7910. 

Federal corporation commission pro- 
posed, 7654. 

Federal incorporation recommended^ 
7652. 

Force and effectiveness of statute a 
matter of growth, 7646. 

Futile provisions of, pointed out. 
7131. 

Government administrative experts 
needed to aid courts in' trust 
dissolutions, 7654. 

Importance of the Anti-Trust Act, 
7655. 

Incorporjition voluntary, 7655. 


Index Antietam 

Lack of definiteness in the statute, 
7651. 

Labor organizations should be ex- 
empt from, 7194. 

Legislation urged, 7198. 

Movement for repeal of, 7650. 

New remedies suggested, 7651. 

No change necessary in rule of de- 
cision, merely in the form of ex- 
pression, 7645. 

Opinion by Judge Hough cited, 7131. 

Bemedy in equity by dissolution, 
7647. 

Should be made clearer and fairer. 
7910. ' 

Situation after readjustment, 7647. 

Size of new companies, 7648. 

Supreme Court decisions on, cited by 
Taft, 7644. 

Supplemental legislation needed, not 
repeal or amendment, 7652. 

Taft message on, 7644. 

Voluntary reorganization of other 
trusts at hand, 7650. 

Anti-Trust Legislation. (See also Roose- 
velt, Taft and Wilson, and Assist- 
ant to the Atorney-General.) 

Advice and guidance of trade com- 
mission desired, 7916. 

Co-operative groups of individuals, 

7917. 

Effect of uncertainty regarding. 
7916. 

Holding companies should be prohib- 
ited, 7917. 

Individual punishment for business 
irregularities, 7917. 

Individual suits should be based on 
government findings, 7918, 

Individuals put out of business, 

7918. 

Industrial management usurped by 
investment bankers, 7915. 

Interlocking directorates of corpora- 
tions, 7915. 

Monopoly indefensible and intoler- 
able, 7915. 

Not to unsettle business, 7914. 

Production and transportation busi- 
nesses, separation of, 7916. 

Railroads, financing under Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 7915. 

Railroads, harm done to, by finan- 
ciers, 7915. 

Statute of l^imitations should run 
from conclusion of government 
suits, 7916. 

Trade Commissions needed as guide 
to justice, 7916. 

Trade Commission to direct correc- 
tive processes, 7917. 

Truwts and monopolies, control of, 
7913. 

Antietiiim (Md.), Battle of,— After the 
severe engagement at South Mountain, 
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Xiee*8 amy concentrated to tl»o wc«t j 
tie tam Creek* a small stream fioWlinf ‘ 

the Fotmnac Blver, eight miles abov« 1 

pers Fe^ry. Here, near the town of Sharps- 
burg, between the Potomac and the creek, 
Lee awaited the return of Jackson, who 
hod been sent to capture Harpers Ferry. 
According to Federal accounts, Lee had not 
more than 25,000 then until Jackson’s two 
divisions came up. Later he was joined by 
D. H. Hill’s, McLaw’s and Anderson’s divi- 
sions. This raised the strength of Lee’s 
command to over 45,000 combatanta Sept. 
10, 1862, McCJeilan’s army, about 70,000 
strong, was re-enforced to 87,164, of which 
4,320 were cavalry. About 60,000 of this 
force bore the brunt of the battle. On the 
evening the 16th Hooker’s division 
crosR^'d the creek and began an attack. 
Which darkness ended. Fighting was re- 
sumed at daylight on the 17th and con- 
tinued all day, with varying success and 
terrlfiic slaughter. Darkness again put an 
end to the carnage. McClellan did not renew 
the attack on the 18th, but orders were 
Issued to resume fighting on the 19th. 
During the night of the 18th, however, the 
Confederates withdrew to the west of the 
Potomac and proceeded toward Mariins- 
burg. A few days Inter McClellan occupied 
Martinsburg. The total loss of the Union 
army was 12,469 (2,010 killed) ; of the 
ConMerates, 26,899. Other estimates of the 
Conf ('derate loss are 9,000 to 12,000. The 
oflBcial Confederate accounts claim that this 
was a drawn battle, and that the total ef- 
fective force of Lee was a little more than 
35,000. This was called by the Confederates 
the battle of Sharpsburg. (See Illustration 
opposite 3277.) 

Antiquities, American, Preservation of. 

— Under the act of Oangress approved June 
8, 1906, interdepartmental regulations gov- 
erning the excavation, appropriation, etc., of 
prehistoric ruins or objects of antiquity 
have been promulgated by the Secretaries 
of the Interior, Agriculture, and War. Ap- 
plications for permits to make excavations 
on the public lands, Indian reservations, or 
the national monuments named below should 
be addressed to the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. The following have been reserved 
from entry and set aside as national monu- 
ments : Devils Tower, Wyoming ; Monte- 
ssiiina Castle, Arizona ; Petrified Forest, Ari- 
zona ; El Morro, New Mexicjo ; Chaco Can- 
yon, New Mexico ; Muir Woods, California ; 
Natural Bridges, Utah ; Lewis and Clark 
Cavern, Montana ; Tumacacorl, Arizona ; 
Navajo, Arizona ; Mukuntuweap, Utah ; Sho- 
shone Cavern, Wyoming ; Gran Qiilvlra, 
New Mexico ; Sitka National Monument, 
Alaska; Rainbow Bridge, Utah; Pinnacles, 
California ; Colorado, Colorado. Eleven other 
national monuments within national forests 
have also been set aside under this act and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, to whom inquiries In 
regard thereto should be addressed. 
Antipodes. — Peoples living on the extreme 
opposite sides of the earth ; so-called from 
the Greek words which mean “with feet 
opposite.” Also, the opposite portions of 
the earth. 

ApacBe Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Apalachicola Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Apollo, The, seizure of, by American 
Government referred to, 669. 

Appeals, Courts of. (See Courts of Ap- 
peals.) 


AppMis to a Fooplo Over the Head of 

Its CK>veniaiettt.-—Bven in times of peace, 
there is precedent In American history for 
reaching the people of a foreign government 
in a matter where the United States has not 
been satisfied with Its negotiations with that 

f overnment Itself. During the Civil War, 
resident Lincoln, alarmed by the hostility 
of both the government of England and 
the English people to the cause of tlie 
North, sent Henry Ward Beecher to pleacl 
the cause of the North to popular meetings 
In England, with great success. In 1870, 
during the war between Germany and 
France, General BurUvSlde made an offer to 
carry a suggestion from Bismarck to the 
French Government, although the offer was 
not accepted by the Prenoh. 

Appointing Power of President. (See 
Executive Nominations.) 

Appointment to OjQlce. (See Execu- 
tive Nominations.) 

Appointments, Division of Postmasters, 
Post-Office Department. — This division 
falls under the supervision of the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General (q. v.). By 
order of President Wilson, effective April 1, 
1917, all postmasterships in ti»e Depart- 
ment of the Post-Ofllce are placed under 
Civil Service. ( See Civil Service ; Civil 
Service Commission ; Post-Office Depart- 
ment.) 

Appomattox (Va.), Battle of.— After the 
battle of Farmvillo, April 7, 1803, Lee 
moved off toward the west, closely followed 
by Meade on the north side of the Appo- 
mattox. Sherman learning of the arrival 
of supply trains for Lee’s Army at Appomat- 
tox Station, pusht'd forward for that place 
with all the cavalry. Lee’s hopeless condi- 
tion being now apparent, Grant sent him a 
note Inviting surrender. Lee replied, ask- 
ing for terms, and Grant Insisted upon the 
unconditional surrender of the Confederate 
Army of Northern Virginia. On the night 
of April 8 Custer, who \va8 In Sheridan’s 
advance, reachou Appomattox Station, 
where the Confederate advance had just ar- 
rived. He attacked the forces and cap- 
tured 25 guns and 4 supply trains, a hos- 
pital train, and a park of wagons. During 
the night Sheridan came up, and l>y day- 
light was joined by Geii. Ord’s command 
and the Fifth Corps. Lc'e was now only 
20 miles from Lyn(,*hburg, his objective 

f mlut. At first, iinderc'stlmatlng the oppos- 
ng forces, he ordered Gen. (lordon to make 
a reconnolssance and attack. Sheridan’s 
cavalry withdrew to one side and revealed 
the lines of Ord’s and Griffin’s commands In 
line of battle. Gordon sent forward a white 
flag. Gen. Lee then dispatched a note to 
Gen. Grant requesting an Interview^, which 
being allowed closed with the signing of 
articles of surrender of Leo’s army and 
camp followers, about 27.000 men. The 
officers and men were paroled April 12, and 
allowed to return to their homes. All pub- 
lic property was turned over, but the offi- 
cers were allowed to keep their side arms 
and' both officers and men to retain their 
private horses and baggage. 

Apportionment.— The distribution of rep- 
resentation in the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives and in the general assemblies of 
the various States, In the Continental 
Congress each State had but one vote. 
Long contention over the matter of repre- 
sentation Anally led to the establishment 
Of two Houa?s of Congress— Senate, 
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Ratios under Constitution and at each Centuo, 1790 to 1910, by States ' 
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Texas 
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Total.... 

, 65 


142 

186 

213 

242 

232 

237 

243 

293 

332 

357 

386i 

435 


* Included in the 20 members originally assigned to Massachusetts, but credited to Maine after its 
admission as a State March 15, 1820. 

Note — The following representation included in the table was added after the several census ^poiv 
tionmenta indicated: First — Tennessee, 1. Second— Ohio, 1. Third — Alabama, 1: Illinois. 1; Inaiana» 
1; Louisiana, 1; Maine, 7; Mississippi, 1. Fifth — Arkansas, 1; Michigan, 1. Sixth — California, 2; 
Florida, 1; Iowa, 2; Texas, 2; Wisconsin, 2. Seventh — Mansachusetts, 1; Minnesota, 2; Oregon, 1, 
Eighth — Illinois, 1; Iowa, 1; Kentucky, 1; Minnesota, 1; Nebriska, 1; Nevana, 1; Ohio, 1; Pennsylvania, 
1; Rhode Island, 1; Vermont, 1. Ninth— Colorado, 1. Tentlr^Idaho, 1; Montana, 1; North Dakota. 1; 
South Dakota, 2; Washington, 1; Wyoming, 1. Eleventti— ^tah, 1. Thirteenth — ^Alabama, 1; Ari' 
sona, 1; California, 3; Colorado, 1; Florida, 2; Georgia, 1; Idaiio, 1: Illinois, 2; Louisiana, 1: Massachti- 
Betts, 2; Michigan, 1; Minnesota, 1; Montana, 1; New Jersey. 2; New Mexico, 1; New York, 6; North 
Dakota, 1; Ohio, 1; Oklahoma, 8; Oregon, 1; Pennsylvania, 4;,lUiode Island, 1; South Dakota, 1; Texag, 
2; Utah, 1; Washington, 2; West Virginia, 1. . ) 
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wheroln all States should have equal irepre* 
seiitatlou regardless of area or population, 
and the House, in which each State should 
have representation In proportion to its 
population. Tresident Washli^ton vetoed 
a bill on this subject (116). A census was 
taken and 1 lieprescntatlve was allowed for 
every 30,000 inhabitants. This rule gov- 
erned apportionments for 70 years, though 
the ratio was changed from time to time 
as the population increased. 

In order to keep the number of members 
of the House a fixed quantity, the Thirty- 
first Congress decided to divide the repre- 
sentative population by 233 after each cen- 
sus, and by the quotient thus obtained 
divide the representative population of 
each State. This gave the number of 
Kepresontatives to which each State was 
entitled, and when the total number fell 
short of 233, Representatives were allowed 
the States' having the larg<*st fractions 
after ditislon. According to the apportion- 
ment act of Jan. 16, 1901, It was provided 
that after March 3, 1903, the House should 
be composed of 386 members, to be chosen 
in districts composed of contiguous and 
compact territory and containing as nearly 
as practicable an equal number of inhabi- 
tants, each district electing one Represen- 
tative. It was also provided that In case 
of an increase allowed any State, such addi- 
tional ones shall be elected by the State at 
large until the Stale shall be redistrlcted ; 
and that whenever a new State Is admitted 
to the I'uion the Representative or Repre- 
sentatives assigned to it shall be in addi- 
tion to the number 386. According to the 
census of 1900 the ratio of apportionment 
w’as 104.182, and as this gave only 384 
Representatives, Nebraska and Virginia 
were each allowed one additional, making 
a total of 380 Representatives. (See also 
Gerrymander.) 

Hy an act of Congress approved Aug. 8, 
1911, the ratio of representation under the 
thirteenth census was fixed at one for each 
212,407 of population, Increasing the num- 
ber of representatives to 435. The accom- 
panying tal)le shows the ratio of represen- 
tation In each Congress under the Consti- 
tution ; 

Apportionment: 

According to census of 1890 n^ees- 
sary, 5553. 

Approved and reasons therefor, 
2012. Vetoed, 116. 

Appraiser of the Port.— A Federal officer 
who appraises imported goods for the pur- 
pose of fixing import duties. 
Appropriations.— Article l, section 7, 

clause 1. of the Constitution provides that 
“All bills for raising revenue shall orig- 
inate in the House of Representatives’" ; 
a similar privilege has been claimed by 
the House in the case of appropriations of 
public money, but in this case the claim 
has not been insisted on. Previous to 1865 
the appropriation bills were. In the House, 
considered bv the Committee of Ways and 
Means, but in that year the Committee on 
Appropriations was formed. By a rule of 
the House and Senate, appropriation bills . 
must include only Items authorized by ex- 
isting laws, and they cannot contain provis- 
ions changing existing laws. But this rule 
la frequently disregarded. These bills must 
be reported to the Committee of tlie Whole, 
and may be reported at any time, taking 
precedence of any other measures. This 
rule puts vast power Into the hands 
of the chairman of the committee, and of 
late years this power has been used to 


choke discussion on the subject of the 
tariff, by withholding the report of the ap- 
propriation bills until the end of the ses- 
sion and then introduclhg them at a time 
when, the most urgent dtities of Congress 
having been performed, that topic is most 
likely to come up for discussion. In iho 
House the yeas and nays on the passage 
of these bills must be recorded. But bills 
arc frequently passed under a suspension 
of this rule. In the Senate this is not neces- 
sary. The Appropriation Committee In that 
body was organized in 1807, the Finance 
Committee having previously had that mat- 
ter In charge. The appropriation bills are 
made up from estimates furnished by tlu* 
heads of the executive departments ; these 
are usually much reduced In the House, and 
these estimates are again usually raised 
by the Senate (which body has less politi- 
cal capital to make out of a claim of 
economy) ; a compromise between the two 
usually results in appropriations consid- 
erably lower than the amount asked for by 
the department officers. This Decessitat(‘s 
the passage, at the beginning of ev('ry ses- 
sion, of a bill to supply the deficiency of 
the previous appropriations ; this bill is 
known as the Deficiency Bill. 

Besides the appropriations there are 
“permanent annual appropriations,” or 
money expended by the treasury by virtue 
of laws whose operation Involves th(' ex- 
penditure without a specific appropriation 
renewed each year, as interest on the pub- 
lic debt. (See Riders.) 

Appropriations: 

Acts making, vetoed. (See the sev- 
eral subjects.) 

Appropriation bill, special session 
messages regarding failure to pass, 
2927, 4404, 4472. 

Appropriation bills failing to pass, 
effect of, discussed, 3101. 

General legislation in appropriation 
bills objected to, 2993, 3020, 53&J. 

Power of Congress to designate officer 
to expend, discussed, 3128. 

Eeference to, 2918. 

Should not be made unless necessary, 
1248. 

Suspension of, referred to, 1839. 
Arabia is a peninsula in the southwest 
of the Asiatic continent, forming the con- 
necting link between Asia and Africa, and 
lies between 34° 30'-6l)° K. long, and 12° 
45'-34® 50' N. lat. The northwestern limit 
is generally taken from Akaba, at the head 
of the Gulf of Akbar, to a point in the 
Syrian Desert about 150 miles northeast, 
and thenee northwards to a point about 
fifty miles due east of Damascus. The 
remaining land boundaries are in the form 
of a horseshoe, encompassing the Syrian 
Desert, and descending in a southeasterlv 
direction to the head of the Persian Gulf, 
and thus excluding the whole of Mesopo- 
tamia and the Euphrates Valley. The other 
boundaries of Arabia are the Red Sea and 
GuJC of Aden, the Arabian Sea, and the 
Persian Gulf and Gulf of Oman. 

Turkish dependencies have a total 
area of about 438,000 square miles (the 
greater part Inhabited by tribes only nom- 
inally subject to Turkey), with a ponulatlon 
estimated at 3,400,000, almost entirely Mo- 
hammedan. The import niioe of Hejnz de- 
pends upon the pilgrimages to the holv cities 
of Medina and Mecca, Medina (“the ’(Mty“), 
820 miles by rail from Damascus, and* the 
present terminus of the Hejaz Railway, has 
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a permanent population ot about 20,000. 
and is celebrated as the burial place of 
Mahomet, who died in the city on June 7, 
032. The Mosque of the Propnet (feOO feet 
in length and over 300 in breadth) contains 
the sacred tomb of Mahomet. Mecca, the 
birthplace of the Prophet, Is forty-hve miles 
cast of the seaport of Jidda, and about 
200 miles south of Medina, and has a fixed 
population estimated at 60,000. The city 
contains the great mosque surrounding the 
Kaaha or sacred shrine of the Moham- 
medan religion, in which is tho black stone 
“given by Gabriel to Abraham,” placed In 
the southeast wall of the Kaaha at such a 
height that it may be kissed by the de- 
vout pilgrim. 

Arapahoe Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Arbitration. — ^An agreement made by two 
or more persons selected In a manner satis- 
factory to the principals In a dispute, with 
the pledge by them that they will abide by 
the decision of the arbitrators, rather than 
resort to the courts for an adjudication of 
their rights. (See Capital and Labor, Rail- 
roads, Eight- Hour Day.) 

Arbitration (International) and Dis- 
armament. — The movement in behalf of 
universal peace between the nations has 
made great progress in recent years in the 
Interest it has created and in the number 
and character of its advocates. 

Jt is backed by many strong organiza- 
tions throughout the civilized world and 
is advocated by statesmen and other able 
and leading men of many countries. Tho 
Inte King Edward of England was given 
the title of “Peacemaker’^ because of his 
encouragement of international comity and 
peace. 

An International Peace Congress meets 
annually. Its eighteenth annual meeting, 
held at Stockholm in August, 1910, was at- 
tended by about 700 representatives of 
various countries. A “Palace of Peace” 
has been erected at The Hague through tho 
munificence of Andrew Carnegie, and con- 
tributions to the adornment of this splen- 
did building have come from all tho princi- 
pal countries. More recently Mr. Carnegie 
las donated a fund of $10,000,000, the 
re^’oiiuc of which is to be used in the in- 
terests of peace. 

The Hrltish Peace Society, founded In 
1816, advocates gradual, proportionate and 
simuUaneous disarmament, and the settle- 
ment of International disputes by pacific 
nK'thods, especially by arbitration. This 
is practically the policy of all peace or- 
ganizations to-day. 

A Permanent International Court of Ar- 
bitration was established at The Hague 
by a treaty of July, 1899, which was signed 
and later ratified by twenty-four powers. 
Representation In the court by non-signa- 
tory powers was provided for by protocol 
of June, 1907. Tne permanent court con- 
sists of men of recognized authority on In- 
ternational law. The members on the part 
of the United States are Senator Ell'hu 
Root, John Bassett Moore, Judge George 
Gray and Hon. Oscar S. Straus. (See 
Hague Peace Conference.) A number of 
cases have been tried by this court — one of 
the most important being the Atlantic Fish- 
eries Dispute, which threatened the friend- 
ly relations of Great Britain and Canada 
with the United States, and in which a'sat- 
‘isfactory settlement was reached. (See 
Great Britain. Treaties with. Here, under 
the heading Arbitration, will be found the 
essential principles of all international ar- 
bitration treaties.) 

Arbitration treaties are not infrequent. 
Such treaties between the United States and 


Great Britain and France, respectively, the 
ratification of which Is strongly urged by 
President Taft, nre now pending in the 
Senate, which has, however, postponed their 
further consideration until Its next session. 

The movement for disarmament, or the 
limitation of armaments, has made little 
materiel progress. It was opposed by Ger- 
many at The Hague Cqnfereni3fi in 1907. 
Great Britain is willing to join the other 
powers In a plan to reduce armaments, 
provided they shall all agree to it, not 
otherwise. The Balkan Crisis In 1908, and 
the Italian-Turkish war have discouraged, 
If not, for the time being, destroyed, all 
hopes of any agreement between the powers 
to disarm, or reduce armaments, in the 
near future. The principle that to be pre- 
pared for war Is the surest way topreserve 
peace Is likely to be adhered lo. The road 
to universal peace is evidently not yet in 
Bight. What progress the movement for dis- 
armament had made In the United States 
was completely nullified by the European 
war of 1914, and millions were spent to in- 
crease beth army and navy. (See also Hague 
Peace Conference; Peace, International.) 

Arbitration, International: 

Arbitration treaties, ratification 
asked, 7906. 

Attitude of Great Britain and the 
United States discussed, 5874, 6154, 
6178, 6241, 6267, 6432. 

Arbitration Court at Hague, United 
States and Mexico first to use, 6718. 

Chamizal boundary question with 
Mexico not satisfactory, 7658. 

Claim of Alsop Co. against Chile 
settled by, 7657. 

Convention with republics of South 
and Central America for arbitra- 
tion of pecuniary claims, 7982. 

Failure of treatj^ of, referred to, 5623. 

Movement for, among Powers, 7656, 

Panama and Costa Kica, Colombia 
and Haiti, 7657. 

Ratification of treaties asked, 7906. 

Reports adopted by International 
American Conference respecting, 
transmitted, 5518, 

Resolution of French Chambers fa- 
voring treaty of arbitration re- 
ferred to, 60*60. 

Treaty for, with Great Britain and 

. France, transmitted, 7617. 

Treaty with Groat Britain regarding, 
discussed, 6178, 6242, 6380. 
Arbitration (Labor).— Submitting dis- 
puted points of agreement between employ- 
ers and employees to a joint committee, 
composed of representatives of both parties, 
has been found effective in reducing the 
number of costly strikes and lockouts, so 
frequent a few years ago. An equal num- 
ber of arbitrators is usually selected by 
each of the parties to the dispute, these in 
turn selecting an odd member of the com- 
mission. The method of procedure Is usu- 
ally prescribed by trade agreements between 
labor organizations and employers. Arbi- 
tration and conciliation are usually brought 
about by the interference of State or Na- 
tional labor bureaus In the interest of the 
public, who often suffer through the Inter- 
ruption of services on which they have 
come to iepend for the supply of commodi- 
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ties necessary to life or health. The fed- 
eral labor law of 1808, known as the 
Krdman law, provides for the mediation and 
arbitration, by the laboi* bureau of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, In 
cases of disputes between interstate com- 
mon carriers and their employees. There 
is no power but public opinion to compel 
resort to arbitration, but this has been 
found effective in many cases ; but when 
agreed to by both parties to a dispute the 
decision of the arbitration is final. In 1908, 
a bill was introduced in Congress favoring 
compulsory investigations of labor disputes. 
It was opposed by organized labor, and 
failed of passage. England, Canada, New 
Zealand and New Soiitn Wales have estab- 
lished boards of arbitration for trade dis- 
putes. (See also Labor, Bureau of, Labor 
Statistics, Labor Question and Strike Com- 
mission.) 

Arbitration (Labor): 

Arbitration (compulsory) of disputes 
between employees and employers 
urged, 7089. 

Machinery for compulsory investiga- 
* tion of controversies between em- 
ployers and employees recommend- 
ed, 7036. 

Arbor Day. — The first suggestion of tree 
planting under the direction of state au- 
thority was made by B. G. Northrop, then 
Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Ed- 
ucation, about 18G5, in an official state 
report. In 1876 this same gentleman en- 
deavored to stimulate “centennial tree 
planting” by the offer of prizes to the 
children of Connecticut. But the Idea of 
sotting apart a day for the work had 
originated with ex-Governor J. Sterling 
Morton, of Nebraska, who, about 1872, In- 
duced the Governor of that state to issue 
a proclamation appointing a day for the 

S lanting of trees throughout the state. In 
onor of Mr. Morton his birthday, April 22, 
was made a legal holiday by the Legisla- 
ture, and provision w’ns made for awarding 
premiums to those who put out the most 
trees. It is said that nearly 700,000,000 
Arbor Day trees are now In tnrivlng condi- 
tion on the prairie tracts of the state. 

The example of Nebraska was soon fol- 
lowed by Kansas, and with grand results. 
Arbor Day in Minnesota, first observed In 
1876. resulted, it is said, in planting over 
a million and a half of trees. In Michi- 
gan the Arbor Day law was passed in 1881, 
and in Ohio In 1882. Since then Arbor 
Day has been observed in Colorado, Wis- 
consin, West Virginia, Indiana, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Florida.. Alabama, Mis- 
souri, California, Kentucky, Maine and 
Georgia. In several other states its ob- 
servance has been secured by the recom- 
mendation of the Grange, the Grand Army 
of the Republic, or by state agricultural 
societies. On the first Ohio Arbor Day the 
children of Cincinnati joined in an attrac- 
tive celebration, in the form of planting 
memorial trees and dedicating them to an- 
thors, statesmen, and other distinguished 
citizens. The date is not uniform, but Is 
usually late in April or early in May, vary- 
ing from January to March. 

B. Q, Northrop says concerning the value 
of the observance of Arbor Day; ‘‘While 
forests should not be planted on our rich 
arable lands, there are In New England 
and all the Atlantic states large areas of 
barrens, worthless for field crops, that may 
be profitably devoted to wood-growing. 
The feasibility of reclaiming our most 
sterile wastes Is proved by many facts both 


at home and abroad. Our Atlantic sand 
plains were once covered with forests and 
can be refoposted. Over 10,000 acres on 
Cape Cod, which thirty years ago were 
barren, sandy plains, are now covered with 
thriving planted forests.” (See Holidays.) 

Arcacbon, France, exhibition of fishery' 
and water culture at, referred to, 
3578, 3584, 

Areas Cays, guano deposits on, 5679. 
Archives, public building for, recom- 
mended, 7728. 

Arctic Circle. — Known lands of the arc- 
tic regions are estimated at 1,233,000 square 
miles in area. The most important is 
Greenland, discovered by Kr\c the Red in 
©86. Later explorers were Davis (158I>), 
Kane. Hall, Nares. Grecly, Nansen, and 
Peary. It is regartied as a Danish posses- 
sion. The Islnnda of the Arctic Archipelago 
of North America belong to Great Britain. 
Spltzbergen was visited by Dutch navi- 
gators in 1506. It belongs to Russia, and 
affords a base for Swedish explorers of the 
arctic regions. Nova Zenibla and Kolguev 
also belong to Russia. Franz Josef Lund 
was diseovorod bv Austrian explorers. It 
is uninhabited. The productions of those 
frigid lands are sealskins, blubber, cod liver 
oil, furs and Ivory. 

Arctic Expedition, Second, publication 
of second edition of, suggested, 4666. 
(See also Exploring Expeditious.) 
Arctic Explorations.— Arctic explorations 
to the north of the American continent be- 
gin with Frobisher (1576), Davis (1585- 
88), and Baffin (161C) who discovered the 
straits and bay which bear their names. 
In 1612 Henry Hudson entered Hudsons 
Bay and wintered there, but was abandoned 
by his men the next spring and perished. 

For 200 years nothing more was done in 
this direction, although Hearuc (1770) and 
Mackenzie (1789) had located the mouths 
of the Coppermine and Mackenzie rivers 
and traced a part of the coast, while Vitus 
Bering (1641) and other Russian captains 
explored the shores of Alaska. The reports 
of Scoresby, a Scotch whaler, in the sum- 
mer of 1817, excited new interest in the 
problem of a northwest passage, and in 
1818 the British Government sent out an 
expedition under John Ross, Ross pene- 
trated Lancaster Sound for some fifty miles, 
but, believing it was closed by mountains, 
returned to England. His second in corn- 
man^ W. E. Parry, sent out the next year, 
sailed over fhe supposed mountains and 
reached Melville Island in longitude 114°, 
where he wintered, but was unable to go 
further. In 1827, however. In an expedi- 
tion toward the pole through the Spitz- 
bergen Sea, he reached 82° 45', which re- 
mained for some years the highest lati- 
tude attained. An expedition in 1829-33 
under John Ross and James O, Ross mode 
extensive explorations in the region of the 
North Magnetic Pole. Land expeditions by 
Sir John Franklin (1820-21), Franklin and 
Blchar&on (1825-20), Back (1833-34). 
Deas© and Simpson (1838-39), and Rae 
(1846-47) practically determined the north- 
ern coastline of the continent. 

In 1845 Sir John Franklin sailed on an- 
other expedition from which he never re- 
turned. In the course of the expeditions 
to rescue his pfirty or learn their fate the 
islands and diannels north of the continent 
were pretty thoroughly explored and 
mapped. From the west, McClure (1850) 
reached Parry Sound, discovered by Parry; 
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his creW, jolnlnar by sledge the eastern 
squadron under Blr Edward Belcher, was 
the only party to accomplish the Northwest 
Passage ; Colunsrin. sailing at the same time, 
coasted the northern shore ot the conti- 
nent, reaching, without knowing It, the 
scene of Franklin's death on King William 
Land. From the east between 1849 and 
18C>5. eight expeditions, fitted ofit by the 
British Government, by private parties, and 
by Lady Franklin, seai’ched in vain for 
Franklin and his men. 

The work of American explorers begins 
with the Grlnnell expedition under De 
Haven and Kane, In 1850. Information 
obtained by Hr. Rao, In a land Journey in 

1804, had already made evident the loss 
of Franklin and his men ; but La^ Frank- 
lin determined to make one last effort, sent 
out, in 1859, the Little Fojp, under the com- 
mand of MoCllntock, who obtained a record 
(the only one found) stating the abandon- 
ment of the ships and Franklin’s death. 
But little has been done in this field since 

1805, although In 1898-99, Sverdrup (Nor- 
wegian) visited Jones Sound, traced the 
west coast of Grlnnell Land, and discov- 
ered several Islands. Two American ex- 
peditions, those of Kane in 1853, and Hayes 
in 18(i0, undertaken with the object of ex- 
ploring Smith Sound, discof^red Kane Sea 
and Kt'uuedy Channel, and reached 80® 85' 
and 81® 35' respectively. In 1870, C. P. 
Hull, an American, who had already spent 
several years among the Hudson Bay 
Eskimos, searching for traces of the Frank- 
lin expedition, reached 82® 11' In the sea 
north of Kennedy Channel ; a record which 
was surpassed live years later by the Brit- 
ish expendltion under Narcs, with 83® 20'. 

In 1881 an American expedition under 
Lieut A. W. Oreely was sent to e.stabli8h 
one of tli<* International Circumpolar Sta- 
tions at Lady Franklin Bay, it secured 
valuable scientific data, made extensive ex- 
plorations, and a party under Lieutenant 
Lockwood reached tne farthest north up to 
that time attained, 83® 24'. In the fail of 
1883 the party was forced to retreat to 
Cape Sabine, where* they were rescued the 
next spring, after much suffering and the 
loss 01 several lives. 

In the Interior of Greenland, Important 
oxi»loru lions have becu made by Norden- 
skjold in 1870 and 1883; Nansen in 1888; 
and espec ially by the American expeditions 
commar >]v(l by Lieut. Peary in 1880, 1891- 
92, and 1893-95. In these expeditions, and 
In a longer and still more successful visit 
In 1898 1902 I'eary determined the north- 
ern limits of Greenland, besides exploring 
Grlnnell Land and reaching 84® 17'. 

•Tilly 17, 1905, Lieut. Peary sailed In the 
new ship Roosevelt on anonier expedition, 
Intending to push his ship as far north as 
possible through Smith Sound and make a 
dash for the Pole by sledges. 

This trip proving fruitless, a second voy- 
age was made by the Roosevelt, leaving 
Now York, July 6, 1908, and arriving ax 
Etah, Greenland, Aug, 18. Proceeding 
thence overland, Lieut. Peary arrived at 
90® N. Lat. (the north pole) April 6, 1909. 

The history of hoaxes and 'human gulli- 
bility contains no more amusing episode 
than the claims of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., that he reached the 
north pole, April 2lst, 1908, one year be- 
fore Peary. The denunciations of Peary, 
who was being cheated of his Just reward, 
merely heightened popular interest. Very 
few were sufficiently conversant with con- 
ditions in the arctic zone to pass intelli- 
gent Judgment, but sympathy went out to 
the haggard doctor, when he related his 
odyssey of days and nights of suffering 
^and danger. 


' Spitzbergen and the seas north of Asia 
have been the field of many expeditions. 
The exploration of Spitzbergen, discovered 
by Barents (1595), was earned on by Nor- 
denskJdld in 18(18-64, and 1872 ; the Islands 
served as ft startlxm point for Andre’s Ill- 
fated balloon (1897)» and were visited by 
Wellman (American), 1894. Franz Josef 
Lauu, discovered by the Austrian expedi- 
tion under Weyprecht and Payer In 1878, 
was chosen as a base for the Harmsworth- 
Jackson expedition in 1893, and the two 
expeditions sent out by William Ziegler of 
Brooklyn, under Baldwin (1901), and 
Plala (1903). neither of which succeeded 
in reaching its objective point, the north 
pole. 'ITie Duke of Abruzzi's expedition from 
the same quarter in 1902 was more sue- 
cessful, reaching 86® 34', the farthest north 
ever attained. A French expedition led 
by the Duke of Orleans was, at the begin- 
ning of 1906, somewhere noith of Franz 
Josef Land. In 1893, Frlthlof Nansen, a 
Norwegian, entering the Ice north of Asia, 
allowed himself to be carried by the cur- 
rents until, leaving his ship, he reached 
by a sli^ge Journey 86® , .14'. 

The Northeast Passage, long an object 
of English and Russian exploration, was ac- 
complished by Nordcnskjdld in 1878-79. The 
westernmost of the Asiatic islands were dis- 
covered by the American expedition under 
G. W. DeLong In Iho Jemnetie, which, set- 
ting out from San Francisco In 1879, was 
crushed in the Ice, DeLong and the larger 
part of the crew perishing during the re- 
treat. Late In 1905 the Amundsen expedi- 
tion returned with valuable discoveries con- 
cerning the position of the North Magnetic 
Pole. 


Argentina. — A republic occupying the 
greater portion of the southern part of the 
South American Continent, and extending 
from Bolivia to Cape Horn, a total distance 
of nearly 2,300 miles ; its greatest breadth 
is about 980 miles. It is hounded on the 
north by Bolivia, on the northeast by Para- 
guay, Brazil, and Uruguay, on the south- 
east and south by the Atlantic, and on the 
west by Chile, from which Republic it is 
separated by the (J^ordlllera de los Andes. 

Physical Features . — On the west the 
mountainous Cordllltvras, with their pla- 
teaus, extend from the northern to the 
soutlicrn boundaries ; on the east are the 
great plains (known as El Gran Chaco) 
and the treeless pampas, which together 
constitute La Plata, extending from the Bo- 
livian boundary in the north to the Rio Ne- 
gro ; and south of the Klo Negro are the 
'^ast plains of Patagonia. Argentina thus 
contains a succession of level plains, broken 
only In Cordoba by the San Luis and Cor- 
doba ranges, and in the northwestern 
states by the eastern spurs of the Andes. 
The Parana River, formed by the Junction 
of the Upper Parana with the Uruguay 
River, flows through the northeastern stetes 
Into the Atlantic, and la navigable through- 
out its course ; the Pllcomayo, Bermejo, and 
Salado del Norte are also navigable for 
some distance from their confluence with 
the Parana. In Buenos Aires the Salado 
del Sud flows southeast for some 800 miles 
into Samborombon Bay (Atlantic). In the 
south the Colorado and Rio Negro rise In 
the extreme west and flow across the pam- 
pas Into the Atlantic, many similar streams 
In Patagonia traversing tiie country from 
the Andes to the Atlantic. 

History . — ^The Argentine was discovered 
In 1516 by Juan Diaz de* Solis and the 
capital, Buenos Aires, was founded in 
1580 ; iM; remained a Spanish colony until 
1817. when it gained its independence un- 
der the leadership of Jose de San Martin. 
The oflSimal designation of the country la 
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Argentine Nation. Patagonia and Tlerra 
del Fuego were divided between Argentina 
and t'bile In 1881. 

From 18;{5 to 1852 the country was under 
the dictatorshii) of Rosas. Brass!] and Ar- 
gentina were allied in a war with Para 
guay from 18t>5 to 1870. In 1902 a dis- 
pute of considerable bitterness arose with 
Chile, respecting (he armaments and size 
of their respective navies. It was eventu- 
ally settled by treaty in January, 1905, by 
which it was agreed that both navies were 
to be maintained at identical strength and 
that certain ships, then being built for both 
artles in variou.s European yards, were to 
e sold. 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area *Popula- 
PnoviNCBfl Sq. Miles tion, 1912 


Buenos Aires 

. . 117,778 

1,070,600 

Catamarca 

47,531 

108,755 

Cordoba 

62,160 

480,185 

Corrientes 

32,580 

332,144 

Entre Rios 

28,784 

428,387 

Jujuy 

18,977 

62,477 

Mendoza ^ . . . 

34,546 

225.530 

Rioja V. . . 

56,502 

93,900 

Balta 

62.184 

152,087 

San Juan 

33,715 

112.487 

San Luis 

28,535 

1 12,898 

Santa Fe 

50,910 

823,269 

Santiago del Estero;, 

39,764 

201.404 

Tucuinan 

8,920 

300,183 


Total Provinces 

. 618,898 

5,110,366 

Territories 

Chaco 

52,741 

20,379 

Chubut 

93,427 

29,500 

Formosa 

41,402 

10,408 

Los Andes 

21,989 

2,600 

Misiones 

11,282 

40,321 

29,746 

Neiiquon 

42,345 

Paiiipa 

Rio Negro 

56,320 

60,546 

75,924 

25,498 

Santa Cruz 

109,142 

5,198 

Ticrra del Fuego 

8,299 

1,822 

Indian Nomads 


46,618 

Total Territories 

. 512,871 

267,436 

Capital: — Buenos Aires — 

72 

1,358,979 


Grand Total 1,131,841 6,736,781 

^•‘The population figures are the estimates of the 
National Statistical Society, no census having been 
taken for 20 years. The language of the people 
is Spanish and their religion Roman Catholic, the 
foreign element (1,750,000) being composed of 
850,000 Italians, 4.50,000 Spanish, and 100,000 
French, with 30,000 English, 25,000 Austrians, 
22,0(X) Germans, 17,000 Swiss, and 256,000 of 
various nationalities. 

Corernment . — The constitution is that of 
a Federal Republic modelled upon that of 
the Fnited Slates of America, and embod- 
i(d In the fundamental law of May 25, 
1853 (with amendment of Nov. 11, 1859). 
The President and Vice-President are elect- 
ed for six years by an electoral college. 

President (Oct. 12, 1916-1920), Hlppollte 
Irigoyen. 

There is a responsible Mlrdstry, appointed 
by the President, consisting of eight Secre- 
taries of State. 

Congress sits annually from May 1 to 
September 30, and consists of a Senate of 
thirty members (two from each of the four- 
teen Provinces, and two from the capital), 
eb'Cted (by an electoral college) for nine 
years, ono^third being renewable every three 
years ; aiid of a Chamber of Deputies of 
120 members, elected by the people for four 
years, and one-half renewable every two 
years. 

The Judicial System consists, like that 
of the United States, of a Federal Supreme 


Court and the Courts of Appeal, with Pro- 
vincial Courts in each State for non-natlonal 
or single state causes. 

Production and industry. — Of the total 
an^a about one-third is suitable for agri- 
culture and cattle raising, and vast tracts 
are held by the Federal Government for 
sale or lease to colonists. In 1911 close 
on 50,000,000 acres were under cultivation, 
wheat, maize, oats, linseed, cotton, sugar, 
wine and tobacco being grown. While the 
surplus wheat exported In 1910 exceeded 2,- 
500,000 metric tons. The live stock In 1910 
Included 30,000,000 cattle, 7,500,000 horses, 
67,000,000 sheep, 4,000,000 goats, and 1,- 
500,000 pigs ; the total value of the live 
stock is estimated at $ 1,650, 000, ()00. There 
Is a large export trade in frozen and chilled 
meats, seven factories being In operation 
with American and British capital. There 
arc 32,000 industrial establishments, em- 
ploying close on 330,000 persons, the out- 
put including cottons and woolens, but at 
present falling to supply the demand for 
home consumption. The mineral output 
includes gold, silver and copper, and coal, 
petroleum, manganese, wolfram, and salt. 

Army. — Service in the Army Is universal 
and compulsory on all citizens between the 
ages of 20 and 45: for 10 years In the 
Active Army ; then 10 years in the National 
Guard ; 5 years in the Territorial Guard. 
The Peace Establishment is 2,000 officers 
and 19,000 others. The War Establishment 
of the Active Army is 125,000. (See Armies 
of the World.) 

Noi’?/. — Two Dreadnought battleships 
(Moreno and Rivaldavia) of 28.000 tons 
(22% knots, 12 12-inch guns), 12 torpedo- 
boat destroyers, and 12 torpedo-boats were 
laid down under a recent naval programme, 
the remaining ships being five small bat- 
tleships, seven cruisers, and seventeen units 
of torpedo craft; the navy is manned , by 
about 5,000 men. The naval port is Bavili 
Blanca. (See Navies of the World.) 

Education. — Primary Educatioji la secular, 
free and nominally compulsory firom the 
ages of six to fourteen, but Schools are 
maintained by provincial tamtion, and con- 
trolled by provincial hoataS. Secondary 
Education is controlled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. There are also naval, military, 
mining, and agricultural schools. There 
are National Universities at Cordoba And. 
Buenos Aires, and Provincial Universities 
at La Plata, Santa F6, and Paranfl. 

Railways. — On Dec, 31, 1912, there were 
33,029 kilometres of railway (31,049 kilo- 
metres open and working). Of the total 
length open, 3,971 kilometres (2,220 miles) 
were the property the State, the re- 
mainder being owned by Companies with 
a total capital of over £170,000,000, of 
which over £150,000,000 wa.s supplied by 
British investors. The capital has an efli- 
cient service of electric trams. 

Post Offices and Telegraphs. — In 1912 
there were 2,655 post offices. In 1911 there 
were 2,628 telegraph offices and 12 radio- 
telegraph stations ; the former possessed 
69,603 kilometres of line, with 212,237 kilo- 
metres of telegraph wire. 

Shipping. mercantile marine In 1912 
numbered 228 steam (171,631 tons) and 
66 sailing vessels (32,720 tons). The num- 
ber ol ocean-going vessels entered In cargo 
and In ballast at Argentine ports In 1912 
was 4,655 steam vessels (11,220,540 tons), 
and 255 sailing vessels. 

The principal ports are Buenos Aires, Ro- 
sario. La Plata, and Bahia Blanca. 

Towns. — Capital, Buenos Aires, estimated 
population (1910), 1,300,000; other towns 
are Bahia Blanca, Barracas al Sud, Chlv- 
llcoy. Concordia, Cordoba, Corrlentes, Guale- 
guaychu. La Plata, Mendoza. Paranft. Rio 
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Ouarto, ftosario, Salta. San Juan, San Luis, 
San NlooliiH. Santa Fe, Tucuman. 

The Metric System of Weights, Measures, 
and Currency Is compulsory. 

a’he currency unit is the Peso of 100 
Centavos, equal to $0,964 American roon^, 
but the circulating medium is paper. 
a Conversion Law of 1899 a gold standard 
has been adopted and the paper peso Is con- 
vertible at .44 gold. 

Argentina depends entirely upon the out- 
side world for its machinery and related 
products and before the European war the 
united States ran a poor third to Gemany 
and England in supplying this fine market. 
The opportunity is now before American 
manufacturers to take over permanently an 
Important part of this trade. German houses 
supplied lending technical and industrial 
schools with machinery and machine tools 
free of charge so that the future engineers 
and shop ofludals Avould naturally favor the 
German makes. - . . , 

Previous to the war Germany furnished 

46.0 per cent of the miscellaneous machin- 
ery Imported by Argentina, England 21.8 
per cent, and the United States 13.6 per 
cent. The Unlt(‘d States was first in sup- 
plying spare parts lor machinery with 29.1 
per cent, Germany was second wlth^25.5 
per cent, and England third with 21.7 per 
cent. It is a curious fact that 46.9 per cent 
of the agricultural machiuery was Imported 
from Australia, the United States standing 
second In the list with 34.8 per cent and 
Canada third with 16.6 per cent. The United 
Slates furnlsh(Ml 63.1 per cent of the thrash- 
ing machinery and England 33.4 per cent. 
The dominant position of England in the 
supply of railway plant and rolling stock 
is very apparent, as that country furnished 
75.6 per c(‘nt of the locomotives, 89.07 per 
cent of the passenger coaches, and 47.8 per 
c(»nt of the freight cars. Ot the steel-rail 
business, England held 31.8 per cent, Ger- 
many 29.0 per cent, and the United States 

26.1 per cent. Of wheels and miscellaneous 
railway material, England supplied over 70 
per cent. The Germans led In miscellaneous 
electric-railway material, and supplied 45.1 
per cent of the dynamos and electric motars, 
England being second In the latter line with 
41.4 per cent. France furnished 36.8 per 
cent of the automobiles, the United States 
19.3 per cent, and Germany 10.3 per cent. 

The following are the most important rea- 
sons for this state of affairs. The very few 
American houses that tried to do business 
in Argentina failed to succeed because. In 
great measure, of their failure to adapt 
themselves to the business practice of the 
country. The American manufacturer was 
content to send out traveling salesmen with 
little or no knowledge of the country's lan- 
guage or customs — selling, or endeavoring 
to sell, mainly from catalogues and price 
lists printed In English. In general he de- 
manded payment for his goods cash against 
shipping documents In New York. The fact 
that Europe has immensely superior shii>- 
ping facilities has been an important factor. 
Europe, also, has made large investments 
of capital In Argentina and practically all 
of the important industries, the railroads, 
power plants, etc., are In the hands of Eu- 
ropeans. The fact that Argentina has a 
large and free market in Europe for its 
products is not without its Influence. And, 
finally, it must be confessed that the Euro- 
peans have had the incentive of really need- 
ing the market, while many Americans have 
been only mildly Interested. 

Argentine Eepuhlic: 

Agricultural exhibition in, 7414. 


Ai!g<«tiai 

Battleships for, constructed by Amer- 
icans, 7501, 7599. 

Boundary question with — 

Brazil submitted to President of 
United States, 5867. 

Award of, discussed, 6058. 

Chile referred to, 4629, 6323. 
Paraguay submitted to President 
of United States, 4449. 

Cables of American company, ques- 
tions regarding rate charges im- 
posed upon by, 6323. 

Claims of, against United States, 
4910. 

Claims of United States agamst, 
1246, 1594, 4806. 

Adjusted, 6324. 

Coined silver, and products of, re- 
ferred to, 5908. 

Consul at Buenos Aires? recommenda- 
tion regarding salary of, 4849. 
Cordiality of relations* with, 7498.^ 
Diplomatic relations with Buqnos 
Aires discussed, 2116, 

Imprisonment of Anlerican citizens 
in, 632. 

Independence of Buenos Aires assert- 
ed, 612, 627. 

Internal disorders in, 4563. 

Joint resolution relating to congratu- 
lations from, vetoed, 4384. 

Minister of United States in Buenos 
Aires, return ot, 1171, 

Minister to be sent to United States, 
1370. 

Received, 1706, 4718. 

Outrages upon American vessels in 
Falkland Islands discussed, 1116, 
1246. 

Revolution in Buenos Aires dis- 
cussed, 2702. 

Tariff laws of, modifications in, dis- 
cussed, 6058. 

Treaty with, 2759,' 2813, 4852, 6115, 
6425. 

Return of, requested, -^*888. 

War between Buenos Aires and Bra- 
zil — 

Peace concluded, 977. 

Questions between United States 
and Brazil arising out of^ 929, 
951. 

Argentina, Treaties with. — In 1863 a 
treaty was concluded with the Argentine 
Confederation granting the United States 
free navigation of the rivers Parana and 
Uruguay. This was followed by another 
of friendship, commerce and navigation, 
and provided for the exchange of diplomatic 
and consular agents. An extradition con- 
vention was signed In 1896 providing for 
the extradition of prisoners accused of the 
following crimes : Homicide, or attempted 
homicide; arson; burglary; housebreaking ; 
robbery with violence, actual, attempted or 
threatened ; larceny of property of the val- 
ue of $200 ; forgery, or the utterance of 
the thl^ forged ; counterfeiting ; embezzle- 
ment 01 l^ubilc or private money In ezeeM 
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m breach of trust coitt- 
< tmife# by, a tuillee, baiiKer» agent, factor, 
tmitee# Erector, taember or pobUc officer 
^ any company, when such act is punish* 
able by the laws of both countries; per- 
jury : rape ; abduction ; kidnapping or ehlld- 
stealing; any act committed with criminal 
Intent, the object of which Is to endanger 
the safety of any person traveling or being 
upon a railway ; crimes committed at sea, 
and trading In slaves when the offense Is 
criminal under the laws of both countries. 

Atid Xiauds* (See Iiands> Public; also 
Irrigation.) 

Beclamatiozi oi, 6801, 7004. 

Alisona. — One of the southwestern states 
of the Union; motto, *‘Dltat Deus.” It 
la separated from the Pacific Ocean on the 
west by California and Nevada, and bound- 
ed on the north by Utah and Nevada, on 
the east by New Mexico, and on the south 
by we Republic of Mexico. It lies be- 
tween the parallels 31® 20' and 37® north 

f it. and the meridians of 109® and 114® 
5' west long., including an area of 113,956 
square miles. In addition to whites there are 
Apache, Moqnl, Pueblo, Arivalpa, Cheme- 
huovl, Cohahuila, Oocopa, Walapal, Mari- 
copa, Mohave, Navajo, Papago, Pima, and 
Paliite Indians. Jhe chief industry is min- 
ing gold, silver, and copper. In the north- 
ern portion of the State there are large 

f >ine forests and the himber trade is rap- 
dly progressing. The surface is much 
broken by the erosion of the streams, which 
cut deep gorges In the rocks, the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado at some points be- 
ing more than a mile deep. 

The greater portion of the State was 
acquired by treaty with Mexico in 1848, 
the remainder by the Gadsden Purchase of 
1833. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 9,227, comprising 
1,246,613 acres, valued with stock and im- 
provements at $75,123,970. The cattle 
numbered 824,970, valued at $14,624,708; 
horses, 99,578, $4,209,726; mules, 3,963, 
$399,447; swine, 17,208, $113,714; sheep, 
3,226,723, $4,400,513. The acreage, pro- 
duction and value of the principal field 
crops for 1911 were; corn, 15,000 acres, 

495,000 bushels, $480,000; wheat, 27.000 
acres, 800,000 bushels, $700,000; oats, 6.000 
acres, 252,000 bushels, $153,000; hay, 130,- 
OOO acres, 502,000 tons, $0,024,000. The 
State ranks first in the production of cop- 
per. The production in 1910 was 297,481,- 
151 pounds, valued at $37,781,376, a de- 
crease fiom the figures of 1909, and the 
reports for 1911 show a still further de- 
cline in the production. The largest pro- 
ducer In 1911 was the BIsbee district, with 
133.000,000 pounds ; the Globe-MlamI dis- 
trict produced 40,000,000 pounds. The 
United Verde mine, in the Jerome district, 
showed a decrease from the 38,600,000 
pounds produced in 1910. Kxtenslve pas- 
ture lands are favorable for the rearing of 
cattle and sheep. The federal Reclamation 
act provided for the Irrigation of 210,000 
acres of land In the Salt River region of 
Arizona by the end of the year 1911, at a 
cost of $6,300,000. The population In 1910 
was 204,354. 


AppropfiAtlon tmommeniei, 

4691. 

BarrackB, ete., witbia liaitts of Mil- 
itary Department of, conatmetioa 
of, recommended, 4696. 

Bill to authorize issuance of bonds in 
aid of railroads in, vetoed, 6523. 

Indian outrages in, discussed, 4933, 
4943. 

Lands in — 

Claims under Spanish and Mexican 
grants, discussed, 5484, 6510, 

5561. 

Eecords of Mexican Government 
regarding, 4257, 

Sot apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 5811, 6702, 
Lawlessness prevailing in, and means 
for suppressing, discussed, 4640, 
4663, 4688. 

Proclamation against, 4709. 
Population of, 3045, 3099. 

Territorial government for, recom- 
mended, 2987, 3045, 3100. 

Arkansas. — One of Ihe southern states of 
the Union ; nickname, the “Bear State” ; 
motto, “Regnant Popull” (The people rule). 
It Is bounded by Missouri on the north, 
on the east by Tenne.ssee and Mississippi 
(from both of which it Is separated by the 
AIisslsslppl River), on the south by Louisi- 
ana, and on the west by Texas and Indian 
Teirltory. It extends from Int. 33® to 36® 
30' north and from long. 89® 40' to 94® 42' 
west. It contains 53.335 sipiare miles, and In 
1910 the popul.itlon was 1,750,000. By 
legislative enactment the name of the 
State IS pronounced Ar'kansaw. The State 
tonialns rich forests of oak, pine, walnut, 
hickory, cjpress, cedar, and other lumber- 
producing timber. Coal, iron, and building 
stone exist in abundance. The Mi8sls8i]>pi 
Rl\er bottom lands arb a fine cotton region. 
One of the curiosities of the State is the 
large nmnbor of medicinal springs, the 
most popular of which — the Hot Springs — 
is \!site(l annually by thousands of people. 
One spring in Fulton County discharges 

15,000 barrels of water per day, at a 
temperature of 60®. The State was first 
settled by the French in 1685, and formed 

f art of the Louisiana Purchase of 1803. 
t was organized as n Territory March 2, 
1819, admitted as a State Into the Union 
June 15, 183G, seceded May 6, 1861, and 
was readmitted June 22, 1868. Popula- 
tion (1912) 1,. 574, 449. 

National forests cover an area of 3,189,- 
781 acres In the State. The original home- 
stead entries in 1909 covered 153,568 acres. 
The live stock reported for the last federal 
census consisted of 505,000 horses and 
mules. 961,000 cattle, 233,000 sheep, and 

978,000 swine. According to the last sta- 
tistics the annual production of butter was 
21,585,250 pounds ; cheese, 18,376 pounds, 
and mUk, 109,861,393 gallons. 

The number of manufacturing establlsh- 


Arlzona Terrltiwy; 

Act to authorize leasing of lands for 
educational purposes in, vetoed, 
6102.^ 

Admission to Statehood — 

Joint act for, vetoed, 7636. 


meats In Arkansas having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 2,604, The amount of capital In- 
vested was $76,866,000, giving employment 
to 48,440 persons, using material valued at 
$44,907,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $88,941,000. Halaries and wages paid 
amounted to $24,915,000. 
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production of two mlnerald— bauxite and 
novacuUte, the former being the ore of 
aluminum and the latter the source of the 
larger part of the oilstones produced in the 
United States. The principal mineral prod- 
uct of Arkansas, however, is coal; the an- 
nual value of which coustltiited over fifty 
per cent of the state’s total. ITie total 
value of all the mineral products of 
Arkansas In 1913 was $6,780,730, accord- 
ing to the United States Geological Survey, 
compared with $0,258,726 in 1912. The 
coal production was 2,234,107 short tons, 
valued at $3,923,701, In 1913, against 2,100,- 
819 tons, valued at $8,582,789, In 1912. 
The coals of Arkansas are generally of high 
grade, particularly In the eastern part of the 
coal field, where they approach anthracite 
in character. The eemlanthruclte of Arkan- 
sas Is an excellent domestic fnel and reaches 
markets as far north as Kansas City. 

Bauxite, from which aluminum is derived, 
is second among the mineral products of 
the state. It is mined near Benton, in 
Saline County, and in Pulaski County. 

In 1913 the stone quarries of Arkansas 
furnished products valued at $525,050, ex- 
clusive of novaciillte and of limestone 
burned for lime. In 1912 the quarry prod- 
ucts were valued at $513,844. The clay- 
working Industries, while not highly de- 
veloped, take third place and In 1913 pro- 
duced an output valued at $529,624, an In- 
crease of $67,019 over 1912. The sand and 

t ravel pits yielded $320.6.39 in 1913 and 
.393,639 In 1912. The only metalliferous 

{ )roduct8 of Arkansas besides bauxite are 
ead, zinc, and mangnnlferous ores. Other 
commercial mineral products are fuller's 
earth, gems and precious stones, lime, min- 
eral waters, natural gas, phosphate rock, 
and slate. 

Arkansas (see also Confederate States): 
Act for admission of, into Union ve- 
toed, 3846. 

Acts of governor should be legalized, 
801. 

Admission of, into Union, constitu- 
tion adopted, 1444. 

Boundary of, 795. 

Constitution of, referred to, 3830. 
Defalcation of officers in, 941. 

Election disturbances in, and claims 
of persons to governorship dis- 
cussed, 4218, 4219, 4252, 4273. 
Proclamation regarding, 4226. 

Lands granted to, in aid of railroads 
referred to. 3580. 

Marshal of United States in, advance 
of public moneys to, referred to, 
2835. 

Military governor of, office of, abol- 
ished, 3377. 

Public lands in, proclamation regard- 
ing unlawful possession of, 1106. 
Eestoration of, into Union, discussed, 
3423, 3462. 

Eoad in, from Little Eock to Canton- 
ment Gibson, 932. 

Secretary of, appointment of, re- 
voked, 3377. 

Arkansas Northwestern Bailway Co., 
act authorizing construction of rail- 
road by, through luSIfin Territory, 
vetoed, 6012. 


Aikmm Post Battle of,- 

10, 1863, an expedUlon under conmand i 
Gen. McClernand and convoyed by Admlr 
Porter’s fleet of gunboats, moved against 
Fort Hindman, at Arkansas Post, on the 
Arkansas Elver. Jan. 11 a combined at- 
tack was begun, wbieli was maintained un- 
til 4 o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
post, with 5,000 prisoners, was surrendered 
to the Union forces. The Federal loss In 
tUf action was 977 killed, wounded, and 
missing. 

Arlington Cemetery: 

Appropriation for memorial amphi- 
theatre recommenled, 7048. 

Memorial amphitheatre at, recom- 
mended, 7686. 

President Wilson *s address at, 7948. 

Arlington Confederate Monument Asso- 
ciation. — During the administration of 
Prc^ddoiit McKinley the Confederate dead 
buried in the (Mty of Washington, D. C., 
and vicinity were removed to the National 
Ometery at Arlington, Va., the old home of 
Uobert E. Lee, where they were reinterred 
in a plot of ground set apart by the Presi- 
dent for that purpose, and designated 
“The Confederate Section.” 

The Arlington Confedeiate Monument 
Association was formed for the purpose of 
erecting in this section a suitable monument 
to the dead there buried, and to stand, In 
a larger sense, as a memorial to all those 
Who lost their lives in defense of the Con- 
federacy, as well as to the cause they 
represented. 

The Association was formed as a com- 
mittee of the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, the President-General of which is 
the ITosldcnt of the association. The 
monument was completed and unveiled by 
J 'resident Wilson, June 4, 1914. (Page 
7948.) 

Armada.— -A group of war vessels maneuv- 
ering, or in action. 

Armageddon.— In the peroration of his 
speech on the eve of the National Repub- 
lican Convention at Chicago, June 17, 1912, 
Mr. Roosevelt, after denouncing what he 
termed fraudulent practices of corrupt poli- 
ticians, called upon his hearers to take the 
side of the people against the dishonest 
party managers, saying at the close : “We 
stand at Armageddon and we battle for the 
Lord." The expression Is not a quotation, 
but is based on several pas.sages in the 
book of Revelations, Chapter XVI, notably 
In the 16ih and rollowlng verses. The 
word Armageddon is used In an apocalyptic 
sense as a synonym for the battlefield — 
whether above the earth or in the under- 
world — on which the final victory over evil 
was to be won by the forces of righteous- 
ness. It was here that the kings of the 
lower world were to be gathered by the 
Dragon, the Beast, and the False Prophet 
to make war on the Lord, Revelations xvll, 
14, reads : “These shall make war with the 
Lamb and the Lamb shall overcome them ; 
for he is Lord of I^ords and King of Kings, 
and they that are with him are called and 
chosen and faithful.” Specifically Armaged- 
don is a corruption of the Hebrew words 
Har Mageddon, signifying the mountains of 
Megidao. The reference in the passage In 
Revelations is probably to Meglddo, but 
some Authorities refer It to the plain of 
Esdraeton, or Jezreel, In Galilee and Sa- 
maria,^ famous as a battlefield from the 
time Gideon overcame the Midianiteti td 
Napolejpi’s victory over the Turks, 
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at.— 1. — Soldiers or sailors on a 
war footing. 2. — Equipment and munitions 
for war purposes. 

Armed Neutrality.— in 1780 the powers 
of northern Europe — Russia. Sweden, and 
Denmark — formed a confederacy against 
England, then at war with the United 
States, and proclaimed the doctrine that 
neutral ships had the right to visit the 

F orts of belligerents, that free ships make 
ree goods, and that blockades to be recog- 
nized must be effectual. These countries 
assumed a threatening position and armed 
themselves to repel aggression. By treaty, 
ratified in 1800, the flags of these nations 
were to be respected by oelligerents. Great 
Britain rejected the principle, and Nelson 
and Parker destroyed the Danish fleet at 
Copenhagen, April 2, 1801. This led to 
the dissolution of the armed neutrality. 

For months before the United States fin- 
ally entered the European War on April 6. 
1917, there was much discussion In the 
United States concerning the advisability 
of adopting a policy of armed neutrality 
towards Germany and Austria. As the term 
was used in those days, it was understood 
to mean a situation where American mer- 
chant ships would be supplied with guns 
and gunners, In order to protect themselves 
in case they were attacked by a submarine 
of the Central Powers. When Germany 
announced that, beginning with February 1, 
1917, she would sink on sight all ships 
found within the blockade zone she had 
drawn around the British Isles, France and 
Italy, the term “armed neutrality’ was 
broadened to mean that armed merchantmen 
might fire at sight upon a submarine, with- 
out waiting to be attacked, as the hostile 
intentions of the submarine might be pos- 
tulated. Despite opposition from a small 
group of Senators, who prevented passage 
of the 1)111 authorizing President Wilson to 
adopt armed neutrality, in the closing days 
of the Sixty-fourth Congress (Feb, 27-Mar. 
5. 1917), the policy was put Into effect by 
the United States Government. It did not 
prove to be practicable, however, as Presi- 
dent Wilson himself admitted in his message 
to Congress on April 2, 1917, in which he 
asked for a declaration of the existence of 
a state of war itith the Imperial German 
Government. 

Armed Neutrality: 

Confederacy of, discussed, 2808. 

In Middle States, discussed, 3225. 
Armenians. — Inhabitants of Armenia. 
They belong to the Aryan family of nations. 
Armenia Is the classical name of the He- 
brew Ararat, Assyrian Urartu, the country 
which extends from the shores of Lake 
Van, between the Upper Euphrates and Me- 
dia. forming the junciure between the high 
plateau of Iran and the table-land of Asia 
Minor. It is the original seat of one of 
the old civilized peoples in the world. Ac- 
cording to their records they were gov- 
erned In ancient times by independent kings* 
but afterwards became tributary to the 
Assyrians. After the Assyrian period Ar- 
menia became a dependency of Persia and 
Media. Subsequently It was conquered by 
Alexander the Great, and later It passed 
under the nominal supremacy of Parthta 
and Rome. Then It was ruled by Persian, 
Byzantine, and Arabic governors until the 
dynasty of the Bagratldes, which came to 
an end in 1045. The last vestige of Ar- 
menian Independence was destroyed by the 
Mamelukes In 1375. Since that date they 
have been without an Independent state, 


their country being divided between Persia, 
Turkey, and Rusma. They still have an 
Independent church, with the seat of gov- 
ernment at Constantinople. 

In 1894 the greatest cruelties were vis- 
ited upon Armenians In Turkey, In part 
because they were Christians. It was 
claimed that some of those upon whom out- 
rages were committed were persons who had 
declared their Intention to become citizens 
of the United States. Our consuls were 
sent there to make investigation of theso 
atrocities and cruelties and In the diplo- 
matic correspondence which followed as.sur- 
ances were given by Turkey that our coun- 
trymen should be secured and protected in 
all their rights (pages 5989, 6069, 6093, 
6147). 

It was learned, however, that an Ar- 
menian journal published in this country in 
the Armenian language openly counseled Its 
readers to engage in rebellion against Turk- 
ish authority in the Asiatic provinces. 
Turkey complained that Armenians sought 
American citizenship with the Intention of 
claiming the protection of the T^nlted States 
when convicted of seditious practices in the 
land of their birth. 

The Ottoman government announced Its 
Intention to expel from its dominions Ar- 
menians who have obtained naturalization 
In the United States later than 1868. 

Armenians: 

Cruelties and atrocities committed 
upon, in Turkey, discussed, 5989, 
6069, 6147. 

Investigation of, by American con- 
sul discussed, 5989, 6069. 
Referred to, 6090. 

Obtaining citizenship in United 
States and returning to Turkey ex- 
pelled, discussed, 5872, 6435. 

Treatment of naturalized citizens of 
United States of Armenian origin 
by Turkey, 6095. 

Armies, Cost of. — The United States Army 
appropriations for 1916-1917 amount to 
♦$2.32,831,043, not including the expenditure 
by the several States on their National 
Guard or the sums paid for pensions to ex- 
volunteers. The Navy appropriations for 
1915-16 amount to t$149,66i,865, an in- 
crease of $40,853,801 over the previous 
year, but a later appropriation in 1910 for 
enlarging the Navy swelled this increase to 
$139,345,287. The cost of the British Army, 
according to estimates for 1913-14, amount- 
ed to $224,300,000. The estimates for the 
Navy for 1913-14 are placed at $224,140,000. 
The estimated military expenditure of the 
German Empire In the budget for 1912-13 
amounted to $183,090,000, excluding expen- 
ditures on Colonial troops. The German 
Naval estimates for 1913-14 amounted to 
$111,300,000. The military budget of France 
for 1913 showed an estimated expenditure 
of t$191,431,580 for the military establish- 
ment. Italy during 1913-14 expected to 

X nd about $51,000,000 on her Navy, and 
nt $82,928,000 on her Army. The mili- 
tary Budget of Russia, ordinary and extraor- 
dinary, for 191.3-14 called for $317,800,000. 
and the Navy expenditures in 1913-14 would 
have amounted to about $122,500,000. The 
Army estimate of Austro-Hungary for 1913 
was $82,300,000, and for the Navy $42,- 
000,000. The military expenditure of Japan 
' •This does not include cost of fortifications, 
Military Academy, etc., but only for the Army. 
tThis includes construction of ships, Naval Acad- 
emy, Navy Yards, etc. t Excluding cost of Co- 
lOfiliu troops not serving in Franoe* 
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for 1018-14 were about $49,000,000. All 
eMtlmates for foreign Armies and Navies 
have been largely exceeded, owing to the 
general war In Europe. 

Amor and Armor Plate: 

Discussed, 5759, 5882, 5972* 
Manufacture of, in United States rec- 
ommended, 5100. 

Tests of, discussed, 6552, 5636. 
Armories. ( See Arm s and Ammunition ; 
Arsenals.) 

Armies of thh World.— The following ta- 
ble shows the ponce footing of the land 
forces of the principal states of Europe, 
uiul of Japan ; also of the secondary States 
of Europe, Asia and America, compiled from 
the latest available data before the general 
I’hiropec.n war of 1914: 


Countries 

Peace 

Strength 

Reserves* 

Total 

War 

Strength 

Gonnuny 

870,000 

4,430,000 

5,200,000 

3'>aj)co 

720,000o 

3,280,000 

4,000,000 

Russ'a 

1,200,000 

3,300,000 

5,500,000 

Au.s‘.iia-lluriRar> 

390,000 

1,610,000 

2,000,000 

Italy... . 

2.50,000 

950,000 ' 

1,200,000 

Great liritaiu... 

254,5006: 

476,500 c 

730,000 

.lapan 

250,000 

950,000 

1,200,000 

Spain 

115,000 

235,000 

350,000 

Belgium 

42,000 

180,000 

222.000 

NeuiC‘rhind.s — 

35.000d 

145,000 

180,000 

Denmark 

14,000 

56,000 

70,000 

Sweden 

50,000 

400,000 

450,000 

Norway 

35,000 

80,000 

115,000 

Portugal 

30,000c 

120,000 

150,000 

Bulgaria 

60,500 

320,500 

380,000 

Servia 

32,000 

208,000 

240,000 

Rumeni.n 

95,000 

100,000 

600,000 

Switzerland .... 

22,300/ 

252,700 

275,000 

Turkey ! 

400,000 

300,000 

700,000 

Grocoo 

25,000 

125,000 

150,000 

China 

212.000(7 

100,0006 

312,000 

Mexico 1 

31,0001; 

80,000 1 

101,000 

Brazil 

21,000 

500,000 1 

521,000 

Argentina. . . 

21,500 

250,000 i 

271,500 

Chile 

28,000 

67,000 1 

85,000 

Peru 

10,000 

50,000 1 

60,000 

Venezuela. . . . 

11,600 

49,000 i 

60,600 

Bulivia 

3,000 1 

90,000 1 

93,000 

Colombia 

6,000 

44,000 i 

50,000 

G uaternala 

6,000 

76,000 t 

82,000 

Ecuad<*^ 

7,000 

75,000t 

82,000 

Salvador 

3,000 

18.000 i 

21,000 

Nicamgua 

3,000 

27,000 1 

30,()C0 

Uru^ay 

4,000 ! 

75,000 i 

79,000 

Haiti.. 

6,000/ 


6,000 


* Except as to some of the principal and a few of 
the minor States, it is doubtful whether the num- 
bers Riven of the reserves or auxiliary forces could 
be mobilized and made eflFeotive within a consider- 
able period of time. In some States, all men of 
military apte are enrolled in national militia and 
arc partly trained, aincluding Colonial troops. 
^Including regular forces at home, in the Colonies, 
and 7(i,000 men in India and excluding the native 
ludiau army of about 175,000. cincludes army te- 
ster ves and territorial force. dExclusive of Colonial 
army of about 36,000. eExclusive of troops in Col- 
onies. /Trained National militia. (<)rganization of 
army under present government incomplete. There 
were about 212,000 men under arms in the recent 
revolution. ^Provincial troops available in case of 
war. iNational guard, or militia partly trained, 
j Nominal strength. Population nearly all negroes. 
/^Strength previous to present revolution. The Pro- 
visional Government claims to have an army of 80,- 
000, and proposes to increase it to 150,000. 

Arms and Ammunition.— The use of fire- 
arms followed close upon the Invention 
(about 1320) of gunpowder. The use of 
gunpowder In military operations in Eng- 
land dates from 1346. Gibbon writes of a 


cannon used at the siege of Adrianople by 
Mahomet II in 1548. During that year 
the first English cannon was emt at tJek- 
fleld, Sussex. The arquebuse and musket 
were evolved by successive improvements 
on the large guns. The Swiss are said to 
have had 10,000 arquebuslers In 1471. At 
the battle of Pavla, in 1525, the Spaniards, 
under Emperor Charles V, with a force of 
2,000 arquebuslers and 800 musketeers, de- 
feated Francis I of Prance, the effective- 
ness of the firearms turning the tide of 
battla. The fiintlock came Into use In 16.30, 
was Introduced into England under William 
III, and was effectively used as late as 
1840 In the British army. The Landgrave 
of Hesse armed his followers with rifies In 
1681. The Fergusson breech-loading rifle 
was In use throughout the entire Revolu- 
tionary War, though the fiintlock was the 
principal weapon used. 

The first practical breech loading firearm 
made in the United States was that patent- 
ed by Hall In 1811. About 10,000 were 
made for the Government, the inventor 
snporintendlng their manufacture at the 
Harpers Ferry Arsenal until his death In 
1844. In 1854 Congress made an ap- 
propriation for breech -loading rifles, and 
experiments in this arm were conducted un- 
til the breaking out of the Civil War, dur- 
ing the progre8.s of which the Goveniment 
manufactured and purchased at home and 
abroad over 4,000,000 small arms of be- 
tween 25 and 30 different patterns. Among 
these were breech-loading rifles and car- 
bines and a maga'/ine gun — the Hem*y. 

In 1860, 1869, and 1872 boards of officers 
were appointed to report upon a desirable 
small arm, and their investigations led to 
the adoption In 1873 of the Springfield rifle, 
which remainl^d In use for twenty years. 

The decade between 1880 and 1890 wit- 
nessed a further development in small arms 
in the substitution of magazines for the 
single breech-loading apparatus, a decrease 
in the calibre of the ball, and the adoption 
of smokeless powder. 

The forms of gunpowder used in military 
operations In America as well as in foreign 
countries until within the last few years 
were essentially the same as those used a 
century or more ago. Ever since the in- 
vention of gun cotton by SchiJnbeln In 
1845 scientific attention has been directed 
to the manufacture of smokeless powder. 
The F'rench seem to have been the first to 
compound a successful smokeless powder 
for use in small arms. The material used 
Is a form of melinite and belongs to the 
nitrocellulose or nltro-guu-cotton prepara- 
tions. The powder is not absolutely 
smokeless, but the film of smoke arising 
from Individual rifle firing Is not visible 
from more than 300 yards. 

Among the latest explosives produced In 
the United States are cannonite, fulgurite, 
progressite, Americanlte, and Schnebellte. 
The Army has several depots for the stor- 
age of powder, the principal one of which 
Is near Dover, N. J. Powder for both 
branches of the service Is supplied by pri- 
vate firms. Projectiles for the naval guns 
are made at the Naval Gun Foundry at 
Washington, D. C. The armor-piercing 
shells are carefully machined and tempered, 
and much more expensive to make than 
ordinary projectiles. In 1892 the United 
States adopted the Krag-Jfirgonsen cut-off 
model magazine rifle. The rifle adopted In 
1903 and still In use is the TTnIted States 
(Springfield) magazine rifle; its calibre Is 
7.62 millimetres or .30 In., Its velocity 2,- 
300 ft. |>er second, Its penetration power at 
63 ft. being 54.7 in white pine, and it car- 
ries five rounds of ammunition. These 
rifles a|e made chiefly at the Springfield 
and Horn Island Arsenals. 
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table of military rifles in use by the principal oquntriea of the world is compiled from the latest availablt 
re frequently made, however, and it is difficult, if not impossible, to present accurate statistics up to dat& 


United Statm 
Argentina... 
Austria-Hung 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brasil 

Bulgaria. — 

Chite 

China 

Colombia.. . . 
Denmark 

England ... | 

France 

Germany 

Greece....... 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands . 
Norway . . . 

Peru 

Portug^ 

Rumania. . . . 

Russia. 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . 

Turkey 

Uruguay 


Name or Model 
of Gun 


Springfield ] 

Mauser. 1 

Mannlioher ] 

Mauser ] 

Mauser ] 

Mauser. ] 

Mannlioher ] 

Mauser. ] 

Mauser ] 

Mauser. ] 

I 

Lebel ] 

Mauser J 

Mannlicher-Sch'n’r 1 
ParaviomoOarcano 1 

Arisakae. 1 

Mauser. 1 

Manniichw 1 

Krag-Jorgensen. . . . 1 

Mauser. I 

Mauser- VCTguiero . 1 

Mannlicher 1 

Three line rifle.... . 1 

Mauser I 

Mauser 1 

Mauser. 1 

Schmidt-Rubin 1 

Mauser 1 

Mauser 1 


I I M 
IJ 4 Jfi 


1 .30 3.6 8.6 
) .301 4.1 8.9 

> .315 4.1 8.0 
) .301 4.1 8.6 
5 .28 4.0 9.0 
I .3014.19.1 
) .315 4.2 9.8 

> .276 4 0 8 6 
) .28 4.0 9.0 
I .28 4.0 9.0 
) .315 4 3 9.3 
r .303 4.1 9.2 
! .303 3.7 8.6 
1 .315 4.3 9.2 
i .311 4.1 8.3 
t .256 4.0 8.1 

. .256 4 2 8 3 
i .264 4.2 8.6 
! .276 4 0 9.0 
i .256 4 2 9.0 
r .256 4.1 8.8 

> .301 4 1 9 1 
i .256 3.6 8.1 
! .256 4 0 8.8 

.30 4 2 8.8 
I .276 3.7 8.8 
I .276 4 0 8 8 
i .256 4.1 8 6 
» .295 4.4 9 9 
1 301 4 0 9 0 
I .275 4.1 8.8 


6 Cupro Nickel 395 

6 Nickel Coated Steel. 371 

5 Lubricated Steel 454 

6 Cupro Nickel 432 

5 Cupro Nickel 382 

6 Cupro Nickel 417 

5 Nickel Coated Steel. 458 

5 Cupro Nickel 386 


6 Cupro Nickel.., 
10 Cupro Nickel. . , 
10 Cupro Nickel.. 


I Nickel Coated Steel, 


5 Ni^el Coated Steel. 346 

5 Nickel Coated Steel. 364 

5 Cupro Nickel 384 

5 Nickel Coated Steel. 372 


6 Cupro Nickel 

6 Nickel (’oatod Steel 
5 Nickel Coated Steel, 
5 Nickeled (’opper. . 


Weight of En- 
tire Cartridge 
Grains 

Gun 
Sighted 
to — 
Yards 

395 

2,850 

371 

2,187 

454 

2,132 

432 

2,187 

382 

2,187 

417 

2,187 

458 

2,132 

386 

2,187 

382 

2,187 

382 

2,187 

448 

2,295 

415 

2,800 

415 

2,800 

452 

2,620 

363 

2,187 

345 

2,187 

340 

2,187 

346 

2,187 

336 

2,187 

346 

2,187 

364 

2,405 

384 

2,187 

372 

1.968 

347 

2,187 

348 

2,660 

374 

2,187 

380 

2,187 

340 

2,187 

425 

2,187 

417 

2,187 

365 

4,370(;i0® 


PyroceJlulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocelluloee 

Nitroeelluloee 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Cordite 

Cordite 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Balistite 

Nttroceliulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Karlsruhe s'lesa 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Pyroxilin 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

Nitrocellulose 

G rallied powder 

Nitrocellulose 

Hniokeioss flakes 


In 1908, the entire army and the national 
guard, with the exception of the States of 
Florida and Nevada, nad been supplied with 
the United States magazine rifle, model of 
1903, chambered for model of 1900 ammu- 
nition. This rifle has proved to be more 
powerful, accurate, and rapid than the rifle 
of the Krag-Jorgensen type which it re- 
placed. The introduction of the ammuni- 
tion of the model of 1900, with Its sharp- 
pointed bullet of flat trajectory, represents 
the latest advance in fighting material of 
the civilized world. 

At the present time no great difference 
exists In the effectiveness of the kinds of 
rifles with which the armies of the great 
powers are supplied with regard to their 
ranges and shooting qualities. It is well 
known that the effectiveness of any arm 
depends greatly on the experience and skill 
of the men who use It, and that, other 
things being equal, the troops moat thor- 
oughly instructed and drilled in the ujbo 
of the rifle are the mo.st efficient In battle. 
While the wounds Inflicted by the modern 
small calibre high velocity rifles are lea* 
fatal and yield more readily to treatment 
than those made by the guns of large cali- 
bre using slow-burning black powder 
formerly in use, yet It Is claimed that 
men hit by the smaller bullet, even if not 
killed or mortally wound(*d. are as com- 
pletely put out of action as if struck by the 
larger. 

The automatic rifle is, beyond question, 
the military weapon of the near future. 
Nearly all of the principal countries of 
Europe have been experimenting with rifles 
of this type, as well as the United States. 

Germany adopted an automatic pistol for 
military use In 1908. The TTnited States 
1 ms recently adopted for the array, in place 
of the seiwlce revolver, the Colt automatic 
pistol, after extended and rigid experiments 
and. tests by a board of army otfleers. This 
iB regajded as a remarkably effective weap- 


on. Its length Is 8.5 inches; length of 
barrel, 4.8 inches; w'elglit, 2 lbs., 8 oz. ; 
calibre, .45; cartridges' in magazine, 7. 
The (Jerman automatic pistol has a length 
of 8.54 Inches; length of baVrel, 4.02 
Inches ; weight 1 lb. 13 14 oz. ; calibre, .36 ; 
cartridges in magazine. 8 . 

Arms and Ammunition: 

Contract for, referred to, 3795. 
Delivery of, to — 

State arsenals referred to, 2839. 
Exportation of, order prohibiting, 
3326, 8469. 

Extended, 3436. 

Modified, 3379. 

Eecommended, 373. 

Eescinded, 3533. 

^ Gunpowder, manufactory, erection of, 
recommended, 1608, l’714. 
liOans of, to private citizens inquired 
into, 636. 

Manufactory for small arms recom- 
mended, 1608, 1714. 

Manufacture of — 

Progress made in, 301, 471. 

Should be encouraged, 255, 297, 443. 
Statement of, 597. 

Patent rifle, expenditures relating to 
procurement and properties of, 936. 
Statement of, 767, 770, 790. 

Supply of, 461. 

Territories and District of Columbia 
to receive supplies not to exceed 
the quota of a State with least 
representation in Congress, 5159, 
5462. 
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Army.— The earliest American military 
establishment conslst(*d of two parts, the 
continental army, organlz^^d by the* (Conti- 
nental OoDgresH .hmc 15, 1775, and the mi- 
litia V,) organized by the States, uver- 
aglng between the years 1775 and ITSl 
about 60.000 men, though often not more 
than half that number were in active ser- 
vice. The War Department (</. v.) was es- 
tablished by act or ('ongress Aug. 7, 1780. 
Nov. 5, 1783, ihe army was disbanded and 
1,000 men r* mined until the peace establish- 
ment could be organized. Though tempo- 
rarily increased by Indian wars and 
troubles with France, the federal forces 
numbered only from 3,000 to 6,000 men at 
the outbreak of the War of 1812. During 
that war the number of regular troops was 
more than 85,000, and 470,000 militia wore 
enlisted. Up to the time of the Mexican 
War the army averaged 9.000 men. During 
that war the regular troops enrolled num- 
beied 30,000 and the volunteers 74.000. 
With the return of peace the regular forces 
were reduced to 10,000, and later increased 
to 12,000. 

During the first year of the Civil W^ar the 
regular army was Increased to 35,000 by 
the addition of (‘leven regiments, viz. : One 
of cavalry. 1.189 otfiewe atid men ; one of 
artillery, twelve batteries, six pieces each, 
1,909 men ; nine of Infantry, consisting or 
three battalions of eight companies each. 
22,0(i8 otileers and men ; but the number of 
militia and volunteers was very much 
larger, l*rcsid('nt Lincoln’s first call, l.ssued 
April 15, 1861. was for 75,000 men for 
throe months’ service (3214). Later enlist- 
ments were mostly for three years. At the 
beginning of 1802 the number of volunteers 
in the army was 650.000, and during the 
next three year.s It was 900,000. At the 
close of the war the Federal army num- 
bered 1,000,000, The total number of en- 
llatinents was 2.213,30.3 (415<5). 

In 1807 the “peace establishment’’ of the 
United States army w'as fixed at 54.041 
men. It was then reduced by successive 
enactments to 2.5,000 enlisted men In 1875. 
At the beginning of 1898 the peace estab- 
lishment of the army consisted of ten regi- 
ments cavalry. 8,410 ; five rc.glments artil- 
lery. 2.000 ; twenty-five regiments Infantry, 
13,525; one engineer battalion, 21G ; total, 
25,051. This did not Include brigade and 
stuff officers. At the outbivak of the Span- 
ish- A mi lean W’ar two additional regiment.s 
Of artillery were added to the regular 
forces and the line of the army was re- 
organized on the basis of two battalions of 
four companies each to the regiment, and 
two skeleton companies. In case of a 
declaration of war these skeleton companies 
wore to be manned, and, with two other 
companies for which authority to raise w^as 
granted, wvre to form the third battalion 
in each infantry regiment. 

Under the provisions of a law approved 
March 2, 1899, the regular army establish- 
ment was fixed at about 27,700 officers and 
men. To meet the exigencies of the ser- 
vice in the newly acquired possessions, the 
President was authorized to maintain the 
regular army at a strength of 65,000 en- 
listed men and to raise a force of 85,000 
volunteers,, to bo recruited from the country 
at large or from the localities where their* 
services are needed, “without restriction as 
to citizenship or educational qualifications.’* 

An act of Februarx 1901, abolished the 
“canteen** from the army, that is, prohibit- 
ed the sale of beer or any intoxicating 
liquors at the army posts. The organiza- 
tion of the army was further modified by 
an act of ('’ongreas approved Feb. 14, 1903, 
which created the General Sta^f Corns. 
This consists of the Chief of Staff, who 


ADTHOttIZED STWE^TOlI OB' TIX13 AUMY IN 1916. 


Source — Report ci Chief of BUtff to Sec- 
return of irnr.— TTne strength of the en- 
tire Military Kstablishment authorized by 
the President, under the statutory limita- 
tion of 100,000 enlisted men, on June SO, 
1915, by branches of service, is shown In 
the following table : 


naANt'IlKS op SKIIVICK. 


General ofiicere 

Adjutant General’s Don't 

InOT>ector General’s Dep't. ... . 

Judge Advocate General b Dep’t. 

Quartermaster Dq)’t 

Medical Dop’t 

Corps of Engineers .* 

Ckdnance Dep’t 

^nal CoTM 

Bureau of Insular Affairs 

Profufiors, U. 8. Military Academy. 

Chaplains 

Cavalry 

Field Artillery 

Coast Artillery Corps 

Infantry 

Pwto Ilieo Regiment of Infantry 
U. 8. Military Academy ... . 

Recruiting parties, etc 

U. S. Disciplinary Barracks guards, . 
Servioe^^ul detachments 
With disciplinary organhations.. . 

Mounted orderlies 

Indian scouts 

Total Regular Army . 
Philippine Scouts 

Aggregate 

Actual Aggregate. . . . . 


Offi- 

cers. 

En- 

listed 

men. 

TotoL 

25 

23 


26 


23 

17 


17 

13 


13 

m 

^0,403 

«6,686 

»m 

; *4,012 

**4,613 

248 

1,942 

2,190 

1 H5 

745 

830 

106 

1,472 

1,578 

3 


3 

71. .. 

7 

67 


67 

809 

14,148 

14,957 

1 262 

5,541 

5,803 

748 

19,019 

19,767 

1,006 

85,331 

36,946 

31 

699 

630 


632 

632 


6,125 

6,126 


350 

350 


729 

729 


no 

no 


7 

7 


76 

75 

4,834 

97,248 

102,082 

182 

5,733 

5,915 

5,016 

102,981 

107,997 

4,798 

101,195 

105.993 


1 Includes the enlisted strength (6.000 men) of the 
Quartermaster C'ups, wlilch uiLU, under the provisions 
of the act of Cotigiess approved Aug, 24. 1U12 (S7 
Stat. L., 50 3>, aie "not t > be rmutited as a part of 
tlio enlisted force provided by law.'* 
a Includes 97 oftlccrs of the Medical Reserve Corps 
assigned to active duty under the provisions of the act 
of Congress approved Apr. 23, 1908 (35 Stat. L., 
66 ) . 

» Authorized strength of the Ho spital Corps, which, 
under the act of Congress approved Mar. 1, 188 7 
(24 Slat. L., 43.')), is not to bo counted as a part 
of tliG enlisted strength of the Army. 


Tablo showing tho aotnal strength of the 
Army prior to the passage of the army law 
of 191('>. 


oikjaniz.vtu'ns 

j Stbekoth 

1 June 30, 1915. 

Officers. 

Enlisted 

wen. 

General officers 

Adjutant General’s Department 

Inspector General’s Department . 
Juefee Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment 

Quarterma^iter Corps ‘ 

Medical Corps * 

Medical Reserve Corps 

25 

23 

17 

12 

185 j 
422 

97 1 
34 i 
207 

85 

63 

' 3 

64 

7 

4,792’* 

3,993 

Dental Surgeons 

(■’orpfl of Engineers 

Ordnance Department 

Signal CoTM 

1,948’ 

740 

1,371 

Bureau of Insular Affairs 

rhaT>lains . 

Preffessors 


Tot4, 


1,244 

12.M( 
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OltQAKIjUkTIONS. 


l1ntC»vftlry 

Seootid Cavalry 

Third Cavalry 

Fourth Cavalry 

Fifth Cavalry 

Sixth Cavalry 

Seventh Cavalry — 

Eighth Cav^ 

Ninth Cavalry 

Tcath Cavklry 

Eleventh Cavalry . . . 
Twelfth Cavalry . . . * 
Thirteenth Cavalry . . 
Fourteenth Cavalry . . 
Fifteenth Cavalry . . . 
Additional Officers * . 
Detached Offioere *. . 
Unaasigiied 


Total. 


First Field Artillery . . . 
Second Field Artillery. 
Third Field Artillery . . 
Fourth Field Artillery . 
Fifth Field Artillery . . 
Sixth Field Artillery . . 
Additional officers *. . . 

Detadied officers * 

Unassigned 


Total. 


Coast Artillery Corps . 


First Infanry 

Second Infantry 

Third Infantry 

Fourth Infancy 

Fifth Infantry 

Sixth Infantiy 

Seventh Infantry 

E^th Infantry 

Ninth Infantry 

Tenth Infantry 

Eleventh Infantry 

Twelfth Infantry 

Thirteenth Infantry 

Fourteenth Infantiy 

Fifteenth Infantry 

Sixteenth Infantry 

Seventeenth Infantry 

Eighteenth Infantry 

Nineteenth Infantry 

Twentieth Infantry 

Twenty-first Infantry 

Twenty HBecond Infantry 

Twenty-third Infantry . . 

Twenty-fourth Infantry 

Twenty-fifth Infantry 

Twenty-sixth Infantry 

Twenty-seventh Infantry 

Twenty-eighth Infantry 

Twenty-ninth Infantry 

Thirtieth Infantry 

Porto Rico Regiment of Infantry 

Additional officers • 

Detached officers * 

Unaasigned 


Total. 


SnSNOTB 

;uni30,1915. 


West Point detachments 

Indian Scouts 

Casuals and recruits at depots and I 

en route 

Total 


Total, Regular Army. . 
Philippine Scouts 


Aggregate. 


Offioera. 

Enlisted 
men. , 

47 

950 

44 

985 

48 

1,000 

50 

977 

. 46 

1,049 

46 

952 

49 

960 

48 

960 

46 

1,038 

47 

968 

44 

1,001 

46 

936 

47 

963 

43 

919 

47 

988 

12 




21 


778 

14,646 

41 

889 

37 

885 

40 

955 

38 

904 

40 

1,031 

39 

1,000 

1 


15 


11 


262 

.5,664 

728 

19,185 

48 

1,804 

47 

1,802 

47 

887 

47 

956 

48 

1,736 

47 

850 

46 

927 

47 

1,835 

48 

851 

48 

1,744 

46 

886 

46 

856 

48 

1,835 

47 

1,100 

47 

1,823 

46 

918 

46 

886 

46 

922 

46 

820 

45 

894 

44 

858 

47 

928 

48 

859 

44 

1,849 

49 

t,808 

45 

922 

43 

918 

46 

937 

.49 

1,177 

49 

949 

31 

586 

12 


94 


67 


1,60^ 

36.123 


623 


24 


6,656 


7,303 

■~A61T 

96,766 

182 

5,430 

4,798 

1 101,195 


takes tike place of tlie 0o]»maiki|likff OcneraJ 
of the Amy, two g^ttl o0wrs deUtliea 
by the Fresfient woni the re«ular army not 
below the griwie of hrigadler-geneml. ana 
forty-two officers of minor grade similarly 
detailed by the President. It Is the duty 
of the General Staff Corps to prepare plans 
for the national defense and for the mo- 
bilization of the military fonres In time of 
war; to assist the Secretary of War In In- 
creasing the efficiency of the military estab- 
lishment ; and In case of war to act as a 
Board of Strategy. Chief of Staff 

has supervision of all troops of the line, the 
Military Secretary’s Office, the Inspector- 
Generafs, Judge- Advocate-General s, Quar- 
termaster’s, Subsistence, Medical, Pay, and 
Ordnance Departments, the Corps of En- 
gineers and Signal Corps. 

The army reorganization law of 1910. ap- 
proved June 0, provides that the Army of 
the United States shall Consist of the Regu- 
lar Army, the Volunleor Army, the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, the Enlisted Reserve (.’orps, 
the National Guard while In the service of 
the United Stiites, and such other land 
forces as were then or might thereafter be 
authorized by law. 

Composition of the Regular Army . — The 
Regular Army or the United States, includ- 
ing existing organizations, was made to con- 
sist of 64 regiments of Infantry, 25 regi- 
ments of Cavalry, 21 regiments of Field Ar- 
tillery, a Const Artillery Corps, the brigade, 
division, army corps, and army headquar- 
ters, with their detachments and troops, a 
General Staff (N)rp8, an Adjutant General’s 
Department, an Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment, Judge Advocate Genernrs Depart- 
ment, Quartermaster Corps, Medical Depart- 
ment, Corps of Engineers, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Signal Corps, the officers of the Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs, the Militia Bureau, 
the detached officers, detached non-commis- 
sioned officers, chaplains, the Regular Army 
Reserve, as well as the officers and enlisted 
men on the retired list ; the additional offi- 
cers ; also the profivssors, Corps of Cadets, 
general Army s<‘rvice detachment, and de- 
tachments of Cavalry, Field Artillery, En- 
gineers, and bund of the United States Mili- 
tary Academy ; the post non-commissioned 
staff officers ; recruiting parties, recruit 
depot detachments, and unassigned recruits ; 
service school detachments; di8cii>linary 
guards; disciplinary organizations; Indian 
Scouts ; and such other officers and enlisted 
men as may be provided for. 

The law Axes a minimum of 100,000 fight- 
ing regulars, below whi(;h it will be the duty 
of the War Department to see that the 
Army never falls. This may be increased 
to a peace maximum of 175,000. Besides 
this in peace there will be 5,733 Philippine 
scouts, 0,409 of the Quart«;rmu8ter Cori)s, 
7,299 of the Medical Corps, 3.387 of the Sig- 
nal Corps, and 8,750 unassigned enlisted 
men, a total of 200,100 men in peace. The 
force may be increased by executive order 
without Congressional action to about 203,- 
000 men and 12,000 officers. 

The National Guard, when raised to full 
war strength, numliers almost 330.000 men. 
The first draft army authorized by the 
Sixty-fifth Congress in May, 1917, provides 
/OP o47,107 officers and men in addition to 
the above. 

Draft BUI of /W7.~Section 5 of the bill 
for the increase of the army passed by 
Congress and approved by the T^esident on 
May 18, 1917, made provision for a draft 
army of 500,000 men, which, with the addi- 
tion of officers and other military units, . 
brought the total of the force thus provided 
to 547,197. All citizens between the nsires 
of 21 and 30, inclusive, were subject to the 
draft, which, according to figures given out 
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by the Cettfltis Buretu, would thus select 
for military service al)Out 1 In every 20 
men included In these age limits. The draft 
was arranged according to the quotas of the 
several states, and from compulsory uni- 
versal registration taken upon Juno 6. The 
bill also provided for the selection of a 
second similar force in case of necessity. 
(iSee Drafts.) 

Those exempted from the draft were 
officers and officials of the several states 
and of the Federal Government, those in 
Industry whom the President might deem It 
wise to withhold from military service, 
ministers and theological students, those be- 
longing to a well-established religious body 
whose tenets forbid participation In war, 
and those found upon examination to be 
morally or physically unfit for service. No 
provision is made for the so-called “con- 
schntlous objectors” (q. v.), but all cases 
of those claiming ex(*mption other than 
that provided for under the law were to be 
tried before local civil boards, with the right 
of appeal to the higher courts. Refusal to 
register was pronounced a misdemeanor by 
the provisions of the act, and made those 
found guilty of such misdemeanor subject 
to not more than a year’s Imprisonment. 
Furthermore, such persons •iKnarne automat- 
ically registered upon reh ase froth imprison- 
ment, as though they had been registered 
at the first conscription registration. 

The remaining sections of the act in- 
creased the regular army to full war 
strength ; drafted into the national service 
all Federal Guard units; allowed tlie raising 
of four divisions of volunteer infantry, if 
the President deemed such action advisable; 
Increased the pay of all enlisted men from 
fl5 monthly for those receiving less than 
$21 monthly at the time of the passage 
of the* act to .$6 monthly for those receiving 
at that time more than .'^45 monthly; and 
prohibited the sale of lUpior at or near army 
training camps, with other provision for 
safeguarding the morals of army and camp 
life. 

Composition of Brigadcfi, Divisions^ Etc. 
— The moidle troops of the Regular Army 
of the TTnited States is organized, ns far ns 
practicable. Into brigades and di\isions. The 
President is authorized, in time of actual 
or threatened hostilities, or when in his 
opinion the interests of the public service 
deriian<led it, to organize the brigades and 
divisi ns into such army corps or armies 
as may be necessary. The typical Tnfantrv 
brigade is made to consist of a headquar- 
ters and three reginnuits of Infantry ; the 
ypleal Cavalry briga<l<* of a headquarters 
and three regiinents of Cavalry ; the tjpieal 
Field ArGllery brigade of a headquarters 
and three regiments of Field Artillery, The 
typical Infantry division Is made to con- 
sist of a headipiarters, three Infantry bri- 
gades, one regiment of ('’avalry, one Field 
Artillery brigade, one regiment of Engineers, 
one field signal battalion, one aero squadron, 
one ammunition train, one supply train, one 
engineer train, and one sanitary train. The 
typical Cavalry division is made to consist 
of a headquarters, three Cavalry brigades, 
one regiment of Fi(dd Artillery (horse), one 
battalion of mounted Engineers, one field 
signal battalion (mounted), one aero squad- 
ron, one ammimition train, one supply train, 
one engineer train, and one sanitary train. 
The typical army corps Is made to consist 
of a headquarters, two or more Infantry di- 
visions, one or more Cavalry brigades or a 
Cavalry division, one Field Artillery bri- 
gade, one telegraph battalion, and one field 
signal battalion, and such ammunition, sup- 
ply. engineer, and sanitary trains as the 
President may deem necessary. Bach sup- 
ply train, ammunition train, sanitary train, 


and eng;ineer tm!m fiiiall eensiat of sncIi 
cers and enlisted men and shall be organieed 
as the President may prescribe, the Ime offi- 
cers necessary therewith ^ to be detailed 
under the provisions of sections 26 and 27, 
Act of Feb. 2, IfiOl. 

General Officers of the t/inek — Officers 
commissioned to and holding in the Army 
the ofiice of a general officer shall hereafter 
be known as general officers of the line ; 
officers commissioned to and holding in the 
Army an office other than that of a general 
officer, but to which the rank of a general 
officer is attached, shall be known as general 
bffleers of the staff. The DumluT of general 
officers of the lim. now authorized by law 
is hereby increased by four major generals 
and nineteen brigadier generals : Provided, 
^'hat hereafter In time of peace major gen- 
erals of the line shall be appointed frpm 
officers of the grade of brigadier general of 
the line, and brigadier generals of the line 
shall be appointed from officers of the grade 
of colonel of the line of the licgular Army, 

Ccneral Staff Corps. — The General Staff 
Corps shall consist of 1 Chief of Staff, de- 
taih'd in time of peace from major generals 
of the line ; 2 Assistants to the Chief of 
Staff, who shall be general officers of the 
line, one of whom, not above the grade of 
brigadier general, shall be the president of 
the Army War College; 10 colonels; 10 
lieutenant colonels* 15 majors; and 17 cap- 
tains, to be detailed from corresponding 
grades in the Army. All officers detailed In 
the General Staff Corps shall be detailed 
therein for period of four years, unless 
sooner relieved. While serving in the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps officers may be temporarily 
assigned to duty with any branch of the 
Army. 

Adjutant Orneral's Department is made 
to consist of the Adjutant Geni'ral with the 
rank of brigadier gtmeral ; 7 adjutants- 
general with the rank of colonel; 13 odju- 
tants-geni'ral with the* rank of lieutenant 
colonel ; and 30 adjutants-general with the 
rank of major. 

The Inspector QeneraVs Department . — 
One Inspector General with the rank of 
brigadier general ; 4 inspectors-general with 
the rank of colonel ; 8 inspectors-general 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel ; and 16 
inspectors-general with the rank of major. 

Judge Advocate QeneraVs Department . — 
One .Judge Advocate General with the 
rank of brigadier general ; 4 Judge advocates 
with t e rank of colonel ; 7 judge advocates 
with the rank of lieutenant colonel ; and 20 
judge advocates with the rank of major. 

Quartermaster Corps. — One Quartermas- 
ter General with the rank of major general ; 
2 assistants with the rank of bilgaoler gen- 
eral ; 21 colonels ; 24 lieutenant colonels ; 
68 majors; 180 captains; and the pay 
clerks now In active service, who shall 
hereafter have the rank, pay, and allow- 
ances of a second lieutenant, and the Presi- 
dent is authorized to appoint and commis- 
sion them, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, second lieutenants in 
the Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, The total enlisted strength of the 
Quartermaster Corps and the number In 
each grade shall be limited and fixed from 
time to’ time by the President in accordance 
with the needs of the Army, and shall con- 
sist of quartermaster sergeants, senior 
grade ; quartermaster sergeants ; sergeants, 
first class : sergeants ; corporals ; cooks ; pri- 
vates, first class ; and privates. The num- 
ber in the various grades shall not exceed 
the following percentages of the total au- 
thorized enlisted strength of the Quarter- 
master Corps, namely : Quartermaster ser- 
geants, ienior grade, % of 1 per cent \ q’uar* 
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6erg«ants/^ per cent; sergeants, 
'"'met class, 2U p^r cent; sergeants, 23 per 
^tsmt ; corporals, 10 per cent ; privates, first 
class, 46 per eept; privates, 0 per cent; 
cooks, 2 per cent. Master electricians noiv 
antliorlsed by law for tbe Quartermaster 
Corps shall be known as quartermaster ser- 
geants, senior grade, and shall be included 
m the number of quartermaster sergeants, 
senior grade, herein authorized. All work 
pertaining to construction and repair that 
has heretofore been done by or under the 
direction of officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps shall, except as otherwise now pro- 
vided by laws or regulations, be done by 
or under the direction of officers of said 

i^lodl Department . — One Surgeon Gen- 
eral, with the rank of major general during 
the active service of the present incumbent 
of that office, and thereafter with the rank 
of brigadier general, who shall be chief of 
said department, a Medical Corps, a Medical 
Reserve Corps within the limit of time fixed 
by this Act, a l>ental Corps, a Veterinary 
Corps, an enlisted force, the Nurse Corps 
and contract stirgeons as now authorized 
by law, the commissioned officers of which 
shall be citizens of the United States. 

Medical Corps . — Commissioned officers be- 
low the grode of brlga<ller general, propor- 
tionally distributed among the several 
grades as in the Medical Corps now estab- 
lished by law. Tbe total number of such 
officers shall approximately be equal to, but 
not exceed, 7 for every 1,000 of the total en- 
listed strength of the Regular Army author- 
ized from time to time by law. When in 
time of war the Regular Array shall have 
been increased by virtue of the provisions 
of this or any other Act, the medical offi- 
cers appointed to meet such increase shall 
be honorably discharged from the service 
of the United 8tat<'s when the reduction of 
the enlisted strength of the Army shall take 
p^lace ; persona commissioned in the Medical 
Corps shall be citizens of the United States 
between the ages of twenty-two and thirty 
years and shall be promoted to the grade of 
captain upon the completion of five years* 
service in the Medical Corps and upon pass- 
ing the examinations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent for promotion to the grade of captain 
In the Medical Corps ; the President Is au- 
thorized to detail not to exceed five officers 
of the Medical Department of the Army for 
duty with the military relief division of 
the American National Red Cross. 

The enlisted force of the Medical Depart- 
ment shall consist of the following person- 
nel (in the proportions stated), who shall 
not he Included in the effective strength of 
the Army nor counted as a part of the en- 
listed force provided by law : Master hos- 
pital sergeants, of 1 per cent of the total 
authorized strength of the Medical Depart- 
ment ; hospital sergeants, ^ of 1 per cent ; 
sergeants, first ehiss, 7 per cent ; sergeants, 
11 per cent ; corporals, 5 per cent : and 
cooks, 6 per cent ; the number of horse- 
Bhoers, saddlers, farriers, and mechnnlos 
shall not exceed 1 each to each authorized 
ambulance company or like organization ; 
the number of privates, first class, shall not 
exceed 23 per cent of the number of pri- 
vates. Privates, first class, of the Medical 
Department are eligible for ratings for ad- 
ditional nay as follows: As dispensary as- 
sistant, %2 a month ; as nurse, $.3 a month ; 
aS surgical assistant, $5 a month. 

The President is authorized to appoint 
dental surgeons, who are citizens of the 
United Htates between the ages of 21 and 
27 years, at the rate of 1 for each 1,000 en- 
listed men of the line of the Army. Dental 
surgeons shall have the rank, pay, and 


allowances of first lieutenants until they 
have completed 8 years' service ; of move 
than 8 but less than 24 years* service (sub- 
ject to examine tiou), may have the rank, 
pay, and allowances of captains ; after more 
than 24 years’ service shall have the rank, 
pay, and allowances of major. The total 
number of dental surgeons with rank, pay, 
and allowances of major shall not at any 
time exceed 15. 

Authority Is given the Secretary of War 
to grant permlsslou, by revocable license, to 
the American National Red Cross to erect 
and maintain on any military reservations 
within the Jurisdiction of the United Htates 
buildings suitable for the storage of sup- 
plies, or to occupy for that purpose build- 
ings erected by the United States, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of War 
may prescribe, such supplb'S to be available 
for the aid of the civilian population in 
case of serious national disaster. 

Corps of Engineers . — One Chief of Engi- 
neers, with the rank of brigadier general ; 
23 colonels ; 30 lieutenant colonels ; 72 ma- 
jors ; ir»2 captains; 148 first lieutenants; 
79 second lieutenants : and the enlisted men 
hereinafter ennmerate<l. The Engineer 
troops of the C(»rp8 of Engineers shall con- 
sist of 1 band, 7 regiments, and 2 mounted 
battalions. 

Each regiment of Engineers shall consist 
of 1 colonel ; 1 lieiit(‘naiit colonel ; 2 ma- 
jors ; 11 captains; 12 first lieutenants; 6 
second lieutenants; 2 master engineers, se- 
nior grade; 1 regimental K«'rgeant major; 2 
regimental supply st^rgeants ; 2 color ser- 
geants ; 1 sergeant bugler ; 1 cook ; 1 wag- 
oner for each authorIz(Ml wagon of the field 
and combat train, urnl 2 battalions. 

Each battalion of a regiiiumt of Engi- 
neers shall consist of 1 major, 1 captain, 1 
battalion sergeant major; 3 master engi- 
neers, junior grade ; and 3 coiniainles. Each 
Engineer company (regimental) shall con- 
sist of 1 captain ; 2 first Il(‘Utenant8 ; 1 
second lleut(?nant ; 1 first sfU'geant ; 3 ser- 
geants, first class ; 1 mess sergeant ; 1 sup- 
ply sergeant ; 1 stable sergeant ; 6 ser- 
geants ; 12 corporals ; 1 horseshocr ; 2 
buglers ; 1 saddler ; 2 cooks ; 19 privates, 
first class ; and 59 privates, with provision 
for increase. 

The Engineer band shall consist of 1 band 
leader ; 1 assistant band leader ; 1 first ser- 
geant ; 2 band sergeants; four band cor- 
porals ; 2 musicians, first class ; 4 musicians, 
second class ; 13 musicians, third class ; and 
two cooks. 

Each battalion of mounted Engineers 
shall consist of 1 major; 5 captains; 7 first 
lieutenants; 3 seconif lioiiterumts ; 1 master 
engineer, senior gra<le ; 1 battalion sergeant 
major; 1 battalion supply sergeant; 3 mas- 
ter engineers, junior grade ; 1 corporal ; 1 
wagoner for each authorized wagon of the 
field and combat train ; ami .3 mounted com- 
panies. Each mounted Engineer company 
shall consist of 1 captain ; 2 first lieuten- 
ants; 1 second lieutenant; 1 first sergeant; 

2 sergeants, first class ; 1 mess sergeant ; 
t supply sergeant ; 1 stable sergeant ; 4 ser-, 
geants; 8 eorporals ; 2 horseshoers ; 1 sad- 
dler ; 2 cooks ; 2 buglers ; 12 privates, first 
class; and 37 privates, with provisions for 
increase. Tbe enlisted force of the Corps 
of Engineers and the officers serving there- 
with shall constitute a part of the line of 
tbe Army. 

Ordnance Department . — One Chief of Ord- 
nance, with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral ; 10 colonels: 15 lieutenant colonels; 
32 majors ; 42 captains ; 42 first lieutenants : 
the ordnance Sergeants, as now authorized 
by law, and such other enlisted men of 
grades now authorized by law as the Presi- 
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dent may direct. The Secretary of War la 
authorized to detail not to exceed 80 lieu- 
tenants from the Army at larije for du^ as 
student oflicers In the establlshmentH of the 
Ordnance Department for a period of 2 
years ; and the completion of the nrescrioed 
course of Instruction shall constitute the 
examination for detail In the Ordnance De- 
partment. 

Signal Corps, — One Chief Signal Officer, 
with the rank of brigadier general; 3 coUh 
nela ; 8 lieutenant colonels ; 10 majors ; 30 
(?aptalna ; 75 flnst lieutenants ; and the aria- 
tlon section, which shall consist of 1 colo- 
nel ; 1 lieutenant colonel ; 8 majors ; 24 cap- 
tains ; and 114 first lieutenants, who shall 
be selected from among officers of the Army 
at large of corresponding grades or from 
among officers of the gratfe below, exclusive 
of those serving by detail in staff corps or 
d(murtments, who are qualified as military 
aviators, and shall be detailed to serve as 
aviation officers for periods of 4 years unless 
sooner relieved ; and the provisions of sec- 
tion 27 of the Act of Congress approved 
Feb. 2, 1001, are hereby extended to apply 
to said aviation officers and to vacancies 
created In any arm, corps, or department of 
the Army by the detail of^said officers there- 
from. 

Aviation officers may, when qualified 
therefor, be rated as junior military avia- 
tors or as military aviators. Each aviation 
officer shall, while on duty that requires him 
to participate regularly and frequently in 
aerial flights, receive an increase of 25 to 
75 per cent in the pay of his grade and 
length of service under his commission. Mar- 
ried officers of the line of the Army shall 
be eligible equally with unmarried officers, 
and subject to the same conditions, for de- 
tail to aviation duty; and the Secretary 
of War shall have authority to cause as 
many enllste<l men of the aviation section 
to be instructed in the art of flying as he 
may deem necessary ; the age of officers shall 
not be a bar to their first detail In the avia- 
tion section of the Signal Corps, and neither 
their age nor their rank shall be a bar to 
tlielr subsequent details in said section. 
When it shall be impracticable to obtain 
fidiii the Army officers suitable for the avia- 
tion section or the Signal Corps in the num- 
ber uilowed by law the difference between 
that number and the number of suitable 
ollk ‘rs actually available for duty in said 
s(‘ctlon may be made up by appointments in 
the grade of aviator, Signal Corps, and that 
grade is hereby created. The personnel for 
said grade shall be obtained from especially 
qiialllied civilians who shall be appointed 
and commissioned in said grade. The base 
pay of an aviator, Signal Corps, shall be 
|15() per month, and he shall have the allow- 
ances of a master signal electrician and the 
same percentage or Increase In pay for 
hmgth of service as Is allowed to a master 
signal electrician. 

The total enlisted strength of the Signal 
Corps shall be limited and ffxed from time 
to time by the President in accordance with 
the needs of the Army, and shall consist of ; 
Musler signal electricians, 2 per cent of the 
total authorized enlisted strength of the 
Signal Corps ; sergeants, first class, 7 per 
cent ; sergeants, 10 per cent ; corporals, 20 
per cent. The number of privates, first 
class, shall not exceed 25 per cent of the 
number of privates. Authority is hereby 
given the President to organize. In his dis- 
cretion, such part of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Signal Corps into 
such number of companies, battalions, and 
aero squadrons as the necessities of the serv- 
ice may demand. 

Chaplains, — The President Is authorised 


to appoint chaplains in the Army at the rate 
of not to exceed, including chaplains now 
in service, one for each regiment of Cavalry, 
Infantry, Field Artillery, and Engineers. 
an<l one for each 1,200 officers and men of 
the Coast Artillery Corps. 

PcfcHnoHons.-— The President Is author- 
ized to appoint veterinarians and assistant 
veterinarians In the Army, not to exceed, 
Including veterinarians now In service, 2 
such officers for each regiment of Cavalry, 

1 for every 3 batteries of Field Artillery, 1 
for each mounted battalion of Engineers, 17 
as inspectors of hgrses and ipuics and as 
veterinarians in the Quartermaster Corps, 
and 7 as inspectors of meats for the Quar- 
termaster Corps ; and said veterinarians and 
assistant veterinarians shall be citizens of 
the United States and shall constitute the 
Veterinary Corps and shall be a part of the 
Medical Department of the Army. The Sec- 
retary of War shall from time to time ap- 
point boards of examiners to conduct the 
veterinary examinations hereinbefore pre- 
scribed, each of said boards to consist of 
3 medical officers and 2 veterinarians. 

Infantry Units. — Bach regiment of In- 
fantry shall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieuten- 
ant colonel, 3 majors, 15 captains, 16 first 
lieutenants, 15 second lieutenants, 1 head- 
quarters company, 1 machine-gun company, 

1 supply company, and 12 Infantry compa- 
nies organized Into 3 battalions of 4 com- 
panies each, 

Bach battalion shall consist of 1 major, 

1 first lieutenant, mounted (battalion adju- 
tant), and 4 companies. Each Infantry 
company In battalion shall consist of 1 cap- 
tain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second lieutenant, 

1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply 
sergeant, 6 sergeants, 11 corporals, 2 cor- 
porals, 2 cooks, 2 buglers, 1 mechanic, 19 
privates (first class), and 56 privates. 

Each Infantry headquarters company 
shall consist of 1 captain, mounted (regi- 
mental adjutant) ; 1 regimental sergeant 
major, mounted ; 3 battalion sergeants ma- 
jor, mounted ; 1 first sergeant (drum ma- 
jor) ; 2 color sergeants ; 1 mess sergeant ; 

1 supply sergeant : 1 stable sergeant ; 1 ser- 
geant : 2 cooks ; 1 norseshoer, 1 band leader ; 

1 assistant band leader ; 1 sergeant bugler ; 

2 band sergeants ; 4 band corporals ; 2 musi- 
cians, first class ; 4 musicians, second class ; 
13 musicluns, third class ; 4 privates, first 
class, mounted ; and 12 privates, mounted. 

Each Infantry machine-gun company shall 
consist of 1 captain, mounted ; 1 first lieu- 
tenant, mounted ; 2 second lieutenants, 

mounted ; 1 first sergeant, mounted ; 1 mess 
sergeant; 1 supply sergeant, mounted; 1 
stable sergeant, mounted ; 1 horseshoer ; 5 
sergeants : 6 corporals ; 2 cooks ; 2 buglers ; 

1 mechanic ; S privates, first class ; ana 24 
privates. 

Each Infantry supply company shall con- 
sist of 1 captain, mounted; 1 second lieu- 
tenant, mounted ; 3 regimental supply ser- 

f eants. mounted ; 1 first sergeant, mounted ; 

^ mess sergeant ; 1 stable sergeant ; 1 cor- 
poral, mounted ; 1 cook ; 1 saddler ; 1 borse- 
shoer; and 1 wagoner for each authorized 
wagon of the field and combat train. The 
President may increase a company of In- 
fantry by 2 sergeants, 6 corporals, 1 cook, 

1 mechanic, 9 privates (first class), and 31 
privates ; an Infantry machine-gun company 
by 2 sergeants, 2 corporals, 1 mechanic, 4 
privates, first class, and 12 privates. 

Owpalry Units. — Each regiment of CJav- 
alry bhall consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant ' 
colonel, 3 majors, 15 captains, 16 first lieu- 
tenants, 16 second lieutenants, 1 headquar- 
ters troop, 1 machine-gun troop, 1 supply 
troofija and 12 troops organized Into 3 squad- 
ronapt 4 troops each. 
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Bquailron Bliall consist of I major 
1 lieutenant (squailrou mljutairt), and 
4 troops. PJach ti'oop in squadron shall con- 
sist of I captain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 second 
lieutenant, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 
1 supply sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 5 ser- 
geants, 8 corporals, 2 cooks, 2 horseshoers, 
1 saddler, 2 buglers, 10 privates (first class), 
and 30 privates. 

Each headquarters troops shall consist of 
1 captain (regimental adjutant), 1 regimen- 
tal sergeant major, 3 squadron sergeants 
major, 1 first sergeant (drum major), 2 
color sergeants, 1 mess sergeant, 1 supply 
sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 1 sergeant, 2 
cooks, 1 horseshoer, 1 saddler, 2 ‘privates 
(first class), and 9 privates, 1 band leader, 

1 assistant bSnd leader, 1 sergeant bugler, 

2 baud jMgeants, 4 bund corporals, 2 mnsi- 
ciuns (iiTOt class), 4 musicians (second 
class), And 13 musicians (third class). 

Each machine-gun troop shall consist of 
1 captain, 1 first lieutenant, 2 second lieu- 
tenants, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 
supply sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 2 liorse- 
shoers, 5 sergeants, 0 corporals, 2 cooks, 1 
mechanic, 1 saddler, 2 buglers, 12 privates 
(first class), and 35 privates. 

Each supply troop shall consist of 1 cap- 
tain (regimental supply olTicer), 2 second 
lieutenants, 3 regimental supply sergeants, 

1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 stable 
sergeant, 1 corporal, 1 cook, 1 horseshoer, 1 
saddler, and 1 wagoner for each authorized 
wagon of the field and combat train. The 
President may increase each troop of Cav- 
alry by 10 privates (first class) and 25 pri- 
vates ; the headquarters troop by 2 ser- 
geants, 5 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 5 pri- 
vates (first class), and 18 privates: each 
machine-gun troop by 3 sergeants, 2 cor- 
porals, 1 mechanic, 1 private (first class), 
and 14 privates ; each supply troop by 1 
corporal, 1 cook, 1 saddler, and 1 horse- 
shoer. 

Field Artillerif VnitH . — The Field Artil- 
lery, Including mountain artillery, light ar- 
tillery, horse artillery, heavy artillery (field 
and siege types), shall consist of 126 gun 
or howitzer batteries organized into 21 regi- 
ments. 

In time of actual or threatened hostili- 
ties the President is authorized to organize 
such number of ammunition batteries and 
battalions, depot batteries and battalions, 
and such artillery parks with such num- 
bers and grades of personnel and such or- 
ganizations as he may deem necessary. 

Each regiment of Field Artillery shall 
consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant colonel, 1 
captain, ) headquarters company, 1 supply 
company, and such number of gun and 
howitzer battalions as the President may 
direct. 

Each gun or howitzer battery shall con- 
sist of 1 captain, 2 first lieutenants, 2 
second lieutenants, 1 first sergeant, 1 sup- 
ply sergeant, 1 stable sergi'ant, 1 mess ser- 
geant, 6 sergeants, 13 corporals, 1 chief 
mechanic, 1 saddler, 2 henseshoers, 1 me- 
chanic, 2 buglers, 3 cooks, 22 i)rlvate8 (first 
class), and 71 privates. When no enlisted 
men of the Quartermaster Corps are at- 
tached for such positions there shall be 
added to each battery of mountain artil- 
lery 1 packmaster (sergeant, first class), 

1 assistant packmaster (sergeant), and 1 
ca^ador (corporal). 

Each headquarters company of a regi- 
ment of 2 battalions shall consist of i cap- 
tain, 1 first lieutenant, 1 regim<‘ntal ser- 
eant major, 2 battalion sergeants major, 1 
rst sergeant, 2 color sergeants, 1 mess ser- 
geant, 1 supply sergeant, 1 stable sergeant, 

2 sergeants, 9 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 1 
Sgddler, 1 mechanic, 3 buglers, 2 cooks, 5 


privates (first class), 15 privates, 1 band 
■ leader, 1 assistant band leader, 1 sergeant 
bugler. 2 band sergeants, 4 band corporals, 
2 musicians (first class), 4 musicians (sec- 
ond class), and 13 musicians (third class). 
That when a regiment consists of three bat- 
talions there sluill bo added to the head- 
quarters company 1 battalion sergeant ma- 
jor, 1 sergeant, 3 coriiorals, 1 bugler, 1 
private (first class), and 5 privates. 

Each supply company of a regiment of 
two battailous shall consist of 1 captain, 

1 first lieutenant, 2 regimental supply ser- 
geants, 1 first sergeant, 1 mess sergeant, 1 
corporal, 1 cook, 1 horseshoer, 1 saddler, 

2 privates, and 1 wagoner fur each aulhor- 
ized wagon of the field train. When a regi- 
ment consists of 3 battalions there shall 
be addcMl to the* supply company 1 second 
lieiit(*naut, 1 regimental supply sergeant, 1 
private, aud 1 wagoner for each additional 
authorized wagon of the field train. 

Each gun or howitzer battallcui shall 
consist of 1 major, 1 captain, and hatt<“rles 
as follows: Mountain artillery i)attali()us 
and light artillery gun or howitzer hattal- 
ions serving with the li(‘Id artillery or in- 
fantry divisions shall contain 3 batteries: 
horse artillery battalions and heavy field 
artillery gun or howitzer battalions shall 
contain 2 batteries: tlje Preshhuil may, in 
his discretion, increase tin* headtpmriers 
company of a regiment of 2 battalions by 
2 sergemnts, 5 corporals, 1 horseshoer, 1 
mechanic, 1 private (first class), and 6 
privates; tlio headquarters comi)ari.y of a 
regiment of 3 battalions by 1 sergeant, 7 
corporals, 1 horseshoc'r, 1 mechanic, 2 cooks, 
2 prlvat<'s (first class), and 7 privates: the 
supply company of a reginumt of 2 bat- 
talions by 1 corporal, 1 cook, 1 horseshoer, 
and 1 saddler ; the supi)ly c'ompany for a 
regiment of 3 battalions by I corporal, 1 
ct .k, 1 horseshoer, and 1 saddler; a guff 
or howitzer battery by 3 sergeants, 7 cor- 
porals, 1 horseslioer, 2 mechanic.^, 1 bugler, 
13 privates (first class), and 37 privates. 

Comt Artilhrif Corps . — 1 Chief of Coast 
Artillery, with the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral; 24 colonels: 24 lieutenant colonels; 
72 majors; 300 captains; 300 first lieuten- 
ants; 300 second lieutenants; 31 s<Tgeants 
major, senior grade; 04 sergeants major, 
junior grade; 41 master electricians; 72 
engineers ; 00 electrician sergeants (first 
class) ; 275 assistant engineers ; 00 elec- 
tri<*ian sergeants (second chiss) ; 100 fire- 
men ; 93 radio sergeants; 02 muster gun- 
ners: 203 first H(‘rgeaiits ; 203 supi^ly ser- 
geants; 203 me.sH sergi'ants ; 2,101 ser- 

geants; 3,150 corporals; ,52(> c<joks ; 520 
meehuiiics ; 520 buglers; 5,225 ])rivates 

(first class) ; 15,075 i>rivntes ; and 18 i)ands, 
organized us hereinlx'foro provided for (he 
Engineer band. The rated men of the f\)ast 
Artillery Corps shall consist of casemate 
electricians ; observers (first class) ; plot- 
ters ; chief planters ; coxswains ; chief load- 
ers ; observers (second class); gun com- 
manders and gun pointers. The total num- 
ber of rated men shall not exceed 1,784. 
Coxswains shall receive $9 per month in 
addition to the pay of their grade. 

Porto Pico Regiment of Infantry. — The 
same organization, and the same grades and 
numbers of commissioned officers and en- 
listed men, as are prescribed by law for 
other regiments of Infantry of the Army. 
The colonel of said regiment shall be de- 
tailed hy the President, from among offi- 
cers of Infantry of the Army not below the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, for a period of 
4 years. 

All men hereafter enlisting In said regi- 
ment shall be natives of Porto Rico. All 
enlistments in the regiment shall hereafter 
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be the same ns Is provided heroin for the 
Kcjfular Army, aiKi the regiment, or any 
part thereof, may be ordered for service out* 
side tlie Island of Porto Rico. The pav 
and allowances of members of said regl* 
iiiemt shall b(^ the same as i^rovlded by 
law for ollioers and enlisted men of like 
gj-ades in the Regular Army. 

Ofilcors of the f’orlo Kico Regiment of 
Infantry, United States Army, who held 
c( uiniisHions in the Porto Rico Provisional 
R(‘giment of Infantry on June BO, 11)08, 
shall now and hereafter tala* rank In their 
grades in the same relativ^d onler held by 
them in said Porto Rico Provisional Regl- 
no*nt of Infantry on June 30, 1008, sub- 
j(^*t to any loss in rank due to failure to 
pass ('xaniinulionB for promotion or to sen- 
tence of court-martial. 

Orlgbiol Appointment^^ to Be Provisional. 
— I [(‘leafier all appointments of persons 
other than graduates of the United States 
Military Acad<*juy to th(‘ giad(^ of second 
lieutenant in the R(‘gijlar Army shall be 
provisional for a period of two years, at 
the close of which pejiod such appoint- 
iiK'iits shall be made, permanent if the ap- 
poiiitet's shall have demonstrated, under 
such H'giilations as the Ih'csident may pre- 
scribe, th<‘ir suitability and moral, profes- 
sional, and physical titucss for such perma- 
nemt appoinUnent. 

JnrrrasG to Jtr Made in Five Jnerements, 

• — Except as otherwise specifically provided, 
the increas(‘s hi the com missioned and en- 
listed nersonn(‘l of tiie Regular Army shall 
be made in five annual increments, each of 
which shall be, in each grade of each arm, 
corps, and d(‘pai‘tin« iit, as nearly as practi- 
cable, one-fifth of the total incr<‘aH<‘ author- 
ized for each arm, corps, and depurtmont. 

Dctarhcd Officer .^. — That on July 1, 1916, 
the line of ih(‘ Aiiiiy slmll be increas(Ml by 
S32 extra officers of the Cavalry, Field Ar- 
tillery, Coast Artillery (llorps, and Infantry 
anna of the service, of grades from first 
]l(Mil('nant to colonel. Inclusive, lawfully 
available for detachment from their proi)er 
anus for duty with the National Ouard, 
or other duty, the usual period of which ex- 
(‘(M‘ds cue y(*ar. Said extra oflicers, to- 
gellier with the 200 detached ollicers pro- 
vided for by the Act of (V)Ugress approved 
March 3, lOll, shall, on and after July 1, 
1910, coiistltut(i the Detached Otilcers’ List, 
am. all positions vacated by otlieers assignetl 
to said list, and the officers so assigned, 
si all be subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 27 of the Act of Congn^ss approved 
Feb. 2, 1901, with reference to details ti 
the staff corps. 

Enhvtmcnts in the Regular Armp, — On 
and alter Nov. 1, 1916, all onllstnu nts in 
the Regular Army shall he for a term of 
7 years, the first 3 yemrs to be in the active 
service with the organizations of which 
those enlisted form li part and, except as 
otherwise provided herein, the last 4 years 
ill tin' Regular Army Reserve hereinafter 
provided for ; at the expiration of 3 years’ 
eontinuoiis service with such organizations, 
either under a first or any subsequent en- 
listment, any soldier may be re-enlisted for 
another period of 7 jnnirs, as above provided 
for, In which event he shall receive his final 
discharge from his prior enlistment; after 
the expiration of 1 year’s honorable serv- 
ice any enlisted man serving within the con- 
tinental limits of the United States whose 
company, troop, boltt^ry, or detachment com- 
mander shall report him as proficient and 
sufficiently trained may, In the discretion 
of the Secretary of War, be furloughed 
to the Regular Army Reserve under such 
regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe, but no man furloughed to the 


reserve ghall be eligible to re-enlist In the 
service until the expiration of his term of 
7 years ; in all enlistments accomplished 
under the provisions of this Act 3 years 
shall be counted as an enlistment period 
in computing continuous-service pay ; any 
noncommissioned officer discharged with an 
excellent character shall be permitted, at 
the expiration years in the active serv- 
r(*-enlist In the organization from 
which discaarged with the rank and grade 
held by him at the time of his discharge 
If he rc-eplists within 20 days after the date 
a ‘lischarge ; no person under the age 
of 18 years shall be enlisted or mustered 
into the military service of the United 
States without the written consent of his 
parents or guorUiaus, provided that such 
minor has such parents or guarulans en- 
titled to his custody and control; the 
President is authorized in his discretion 
to utilize the services of postmasters of the 
S(‘coiid, third, and fourth classes in procur- 
ing the enlistments of recruits for the Army, 
aud for (‘ach r(‘cruit accepted for enlistment 
in the Army, the postmaster procuring his 
enlistment shall receive the sum of $5. 

In addition to military training, soldiers 
while in the active service shall hereafter 
b(? given tin* opportunity to study and re- 
ceive instruction upon educational lines of 
such character us to Increase their military 
efliciency and enable them to return to civil 
Ufe better equipped for industrial, commer- 
cial, and general business occupations. Civil- 
ian teachi'rs may be employed to aid the 
Army ollicers in giving such Instruction, 
and i»art of this Instruction may consist of 
vocational education either in agriculture 
or the mechanic arts. 

Pap of Certain Enlisted Men. — The month- 
ly pay of enlisted men of certain grades of 
th(‘ Army created in this Act shall be as 
follows, namely ; Quartermaster sergeant 
(senior grade). Quartermaster Corps; mas- 
ter hospital sergeant, Medical Department ; 
must(^r engineer (senior grade). Corps of 
lingimiors ; and band leader. Infantry, Cav- 
alry, Artilb^ry, aud Corps of Engineers, $75 ; 
liosiptal sergeant. Medical Department ; and 
niusU*r engineer (junior grade). Corps of 
Engln(?ers $65 ; sergeant (first class), Mcdl- 
cal Department, $50; sergeant (first doss), 
Corps <*f Lugmeers ; regimental supply ser- 
geanC Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
and Cops of Engineers; battalion supply 
sergeant, C orps of Engineers ; and assist- 
ant pgine(‘r, Coast Artillery Corps, $-15 ; 
assistant baud leader. Infantry, Cavalry 
Artillery, and Corps of Engineers ; and ser- 
geant bugler, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, 
and Corps of Engineers, $40 ; musician (first 
elass). Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and 
i.orpvS of EngiiK'ers ; supply sergeant, mess 
s(;rgeant, and stable sergeant, Corps of En- 
gineers ; sergeant Medical Department, $36 • 
supply sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry, and Ar- 
tillery: m(‘ss sergeant, Infantry, Cavalry, 
and Artillery ; cook, Medical Departnumt 
horseshoer, Infantry, Cavalry, Artillery, 
Corps of Engineers, Signal Corps, and Medi- 
eal Depapnont • stable sergeant, Infantry 
a^nd Cavalry ; radio sergeant, Const Artillery 
Corps; and musicians (second class), In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of 
Engineers, $30; musician (third class), In- 
fantry, Cavalry, Artillery, and Corps of En- 
gineers; corporal, Medical Department. $24: 
saddler. Infantry, Cavalry, Field Artillery, 
Corps of Engineers, and Medical Depart- 
Infantry, Cavalry, md 
Field ArUllery, and Medical Department : 
rapier, Medical Department ; and wagoner 
Infantry, Field Artillery, and Corps of En- 
gmews, $21 ; private (first class), Infan- 
try, Cavalry, Artillery, and Medical Oepart- 
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mmt, |18; private, Medical Department, 
and bugrlnr^ |15. Nothing herein contained 
ahaU operate to reduce the pay or allow- 
ances now authorised by law for any grade 
of enlisted men of the Army. (For later 
increase in pay, see Draft Bill of 1917, 
above.) 

Finat Discharge of Enlisted Men, — No 
enlisted man in the Regular Army shall 
receive his final discharge until the termi- 
nation of his 7-year term of enlistment ex- 
cept upon re-enlistment as provided for In 
this Act or as provided by law for discharge 

g rlor to expiration of term of enlistment, 
ut when an enlisted man is furloughed 
to the Regular Army Reserve his account 
shall be^atnaed and he shall be paid in full 
to the date 4uch furlough becomes effective, 
Including allowances provided by law for 
discharged soldiers ; when by reason of 
death or disability of a member of the 
family of an enlisted man occurring after 
his enlistment members of his family be- 
come dependent upon him for supi)ort, he 
may, In the discretion of the Secretary of 
War, be discharged from the service of the 
United States or be furloughed to the Regu- 
lar Army Reserve, upon due proof being 
made of such <^onditiou ; when an enlisted 
man Is discharged by purchase while In ac- 
tive service he shall be furloughed to the 
Regular Army Reserve. 

Regular Army Reserve, — ^The Regular 
Army Reserve shall consist of, first, all en- 
listed men now In the Army Reserve or who 
shall hereafter become members of the Army 
Reserve under the provisions of existing 
law ; second, all enlisted men furlougheti 
to or enlisted in the Regular Army Reserve 
under the provisions of this Act ; and, third, 
any person holding an honorable discharge 
from the Regular Army with character re- 
ported at least good who Is physically quali- 
fied for the duties of a soldier and not over 
45 years of age who enlists in the Regu- 
lar Army Reserve for a period of 4 years. 

The President is authorized to assign 
members of the Regular Army Reserve as 
reserves to particular organizations of the 
Regular Army, or to organize the Regular 
Army Reserve, or any part thereof, Into 
units or detachments of any arm, corps, or 
department In such manner as he may pre- 
scribe, and to assign to such units and de- 
tachments officers of the Regular Army or 
of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, and he may 
summon the Regular Army Reserve or any 
part thereof for field training for a period 
not exceeding 15 days in each year, the re- 
servists to receive travel expenses and pay 
At the rate of their respective grades in the 
Regular Army during such periods of train- 
ing ; and in the event of actual or threatened 
hostilities he may mobilize the Regular 
Army Reserve In such manner as he may 
determine, and thereafter retain it, or any 
part thereof, in active service for such 
period as he may determine the condi- 
tions demand ; all enlistments In the 
Regular Army, Including those in the 
Regular Army Reserve, which are in 
force on the date of the outbreak of war 
shall continue in force for one year, unless 
sooner terminated by order of the Secretary 
of War, but nothing herein shall be con* 
strued to shorten the time of enlistment 
prescribed ; subject to such regulations as 
the President may prescribe for their proper 
identification, and location, and physical 
condition, the members of the Regular Army 
Reserve shall be paid semi-annually at the 
rate of $24 a year while in the reserve. 

Regular Army Reserve in Time of Wan— 
When mobilized by order of the President, 
the members of the Regular Army Reserve 
shall, 80 long as they may remain in active 


service, receive the pay and allowances of 
enlisted men of the Regular Army of like 
grades ; upon reporting ror duty, and being 
found physically lit for service, members 
of the Regular Army Reserve shall receive 
a sum equal to $5 per month for each month 
during which they shall have belonged to 
the Reserve, as well as the actual necessary 
cost of transportation and subsistence from 
their homes to the places at which they may 
be ordered to report for duty under such 
summons ; service In the Regular Army Re- 
serve shall confer no right to retirement or 
retired pay, and members of the Regular 
Army Reserve shall become entitled to pen- 
sion only through disability incurred while 
on active duty In the service of the United 
States. 

Use of Other Departments of the Govern- 
ment, — The President may utilize the serv- 
ices of members and employees of all de- 
partments of the Government of the United 
States, without expense to the individual 
reservist, for keei)ing in touch with, pay- 
ing, and mobilizing the Regular Army Re- 
serve, the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and other 
reserve organizations. 

Re-enlistment in Time of War. — For the 

S urpose of utilizing as an auxiliary to the 
egular Army Reserves the services of men 
who have had experience and training in the 
Regular Army, or in the United States Vol- 
unteers, outside of the continental limits of 
the United States, in time of actual or 
threaten(‘fl hostilities, and after the Presi- 
dent shall, by proclamation, have called 
upon honorably discharged soldiers of the 
Regular Army to present themselves for re- 
enlistment therein within a specified period, 
subject to such conditions as may be pre- 
scribed, any person who shall have been 
discharged honorably from said Army, with 
character reported as at least good, and 
who, having been found physically quali- 
fied for the duties of a soldier, if not over 
50 years of age, shall re-enllst in the line 
of said Army, or in the Signal, Quartermas- 
ter, or Medical Department thereof, within 
the period that shall be specified in said 
proclamation, shall receive on so re-enlist- 
ing a bounty which shall be comi)Uted at 
the rate of $8 for eatrh month for the first 
year of the period that shall have elapsed 
since his last discharge from the Regular 
Army and the date of his re-enlistment 
therein under the terms of said proclama- 
tion ; at the rate of $0 per month for the 
second year of such period ; at the rate of 
$4 per month for the third year of such 
period ; and at the rate of $2 per month 
for any subsequent year of such period ; but 
no bounty in excess of $300 shall bo paid to 
any person under the terms of this sec- 
tion. 

Enlisted Men Prohibited from Civil Em- 
ployment. — No enlisted man in the active 
service of the United States in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, respectively, 
whether a noncommissioned officer, musi- 
cian, or private, shall be detailed, ordered, 
or permitted to leave his post to engage 
In any pursuit, business, or performance In 
civil ufe, for emolument, hire, or otherwise, 
When the same shall interfere with the cus- 
tomary employment and regular engagement 
Of local civilians In the respective arts, 
trades, or professions. 

Rergeants for Duty with the National 
Guard. — ^Por the purpose of assisting in 
the Instruction of the personnel and care 
of property in the hands of the National 
Guard the SecretaiT of War Is authorized to 
detail from the Infantry, Cavalry, Field 
Artillery, Corps of Engineers, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. Medical Department, and Signal 
Corps of the Regular Army not to exqeed 
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1,000 sergeants for duty with corresponding 
organizations of the National Ouard and 
not to exceed 100 sergeahts for duty with 
the disciplinary organizations at the ITnited 
States Disciplinary liarracks, who shall be 
additional to the sergeains authorized by 
this Act for the corps, companies, troops, 
batteries, and detachments from which they 
may be detailed* 

Officers^ Resei^ve Oorpe , — ^For the purpose 
of s(H‘urin«r u reserve of otficers avatlabie 
for service as temporary officers in the Regu- 
lar Army, as officers of the Quartermaster 
C?orps and other staff corps and depart- 
ments, us officers for recruit rendezvous and 
depots, and as officers of volunteers, there 
shall be organized, an Officers* Reserve 
("orps of the Regular Army. Kaid corps 
shall consist of sections corresponding to 
tlu' varitms arms, staff corps, and depart- 
ments of the Regular Army. A member of 
the Officers* Reserve Corps shall not be 
subject to call for service in time of 
peace, and whenever called upon for service 
shall not, without his consent, be so called 
in a lower grade than that held by him in 
said reserve corps. 

The President alone shall be authorized 
to appoint and commlasjon as reserve offi- 
cers in the Officers’ R<‘»<*i*ve Corps, in all 
grades up to aud Including that of major, 
such citizens as, upon examination shall be 
found pUyslcnlly, mentally, and morally 
qualified to hold such commissions ; the 
proportion of officers in any section of the 
i)fficers’ Reserve Corps shall not exceed the 
proj)ortion for the same grade In the corre- 
sponding arm, corps, or department of the 
Regular Army, except that the number com- 
nils.sioned In the loxvest authorized grade 
in any section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
shall not be limited. 

No person shall be appointed or reap- 
pointed a second lieutenant in the Officers* 
Reserve Corps after he shall have reached 
the age of H2 years, a first lieutenant after 
he shall have reached the age of years, a 
captain after he shall have reached the age 
of 40 years, or a major after he shall have 
reached the age of 45. When an officer of 
the Reserve Corps shall reach the age limit 
fixed for appointment or mippointment in 
the grade in which commissioned he shall 
be honorably discharged from the service 
of the United States, and be entitled to re- 
tail his official title and, on occasions of 
ceremony, to wear the uniform of the high- 
est grade he shall have held in the Officers* 
Reserve Corps ; nothing In the provisions 
as to the ages of officers shall apply to thp 
appointment or reappointment of officers 
of the Q^uartermaster, Engineer, Ordnance, 
Signal, Judge Advocate, and Medical sec- 
tions of said Reserve Corps. One year after 
the passage of this Act the M<‘dical Reserve 
Corps, as now constituted by law, shall 
cease to exist. Members thereof may be 
commissioned In tlie Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
or may be honorably discharged from tne 
service. 

Officers* Reserve , Corps in War , — Tn time 
of actual or threatened hostilities the X'reai- 
dent may order officers of the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, to temporary duty with the 
Regular Army in grades thereof which can 
not, for the time being, be filled by promo- 
tion, or as officers in volunteer or other 
organizations t^at may be authorized by 
law, or as officers at recruit rendezvous and 
depots, or on such other duty as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe. While such reserve 
officers are on ^ such service they shall, 
by virtue of their commissions ns reserve 
officers, exercise command appropriate to 
their grade and rank In the organizations 
to which they may be assigned, and ahall 


be entitled to the pay and allowances of 
the corresponding grades in the Regular 
Army, with Inciease of pay for length hf 
active service, as allowed by law for offi- 
cers of the Regular Army, from the date 
upon which they shall be required by the 
terms of their orders to obey the Same ; offi- 
cers 80 ordered to active service slmU take 
temporary rank among themselves, and in 
their grades in the organizations to whldh 
assigned, according to the dates of orders 
placing them on active service ; and they 
may b<‘ promoted, in accordance with such 
rank, to vacancies In volunteer organiza- 
tions or to temporary vacancies in the Regu- 
lar Army thereafter occurring in the organi- 
zations in which they shall be serving ; offi- 
cers of the Officers' Reserve Corps shall 
not be entitled to retirement or retired pay, 
and shall be entitled to pension only for dis- 
ability incurred in the line of duty and while 
In active service. 

Jnstructiim of Officers of the Office^* Re- 
sene Corps ,’ — To tlte extent provided for 
from time to time by appropriations for 
this specific purpose, the Secretary Of War 
is authorized to order reserve officers to 
duty with troops or at field exercises, or 
for instruction, for periods not to exceed 
15 days In any one calendar year, and 
while so serving such officers shall receive 
the pay and allowances of their respective 
grades In the Regular Army ; with the con- 
sent of the reserve officers concerned, and 
within the limit of funds available for the 
purpose, such periods of duty may be ex- 
tended for reserve officers as the Secretary 
of War may direct; in time of actual or 
threatened hostilities, after all available 
officers of any section of the Officers* Re- 
serve Corps shall have been ordered Into 
active service, officers of Volunteers may 
be appointed in such arm, corps, or depart- 
ment as may be authorized by law. 

Reserve Officers* Training Corps , — The 
President Is hereby authorized to establish 
and maintain in civil educational institu- 
tions a Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
which shall consist of a senior division 
organized at universities and colleges re- 
quiring four years of collegiate study for 
a degree, including State universities and 
those State Institutions that are required 
to provide instruction In military tactics 
under the provisions of the Act of Con- 
gress of July 2, 1862, donating lands for 
the establishment of colleges w'here the lead- 
ing object shall be practical instruction 
in agriculture and the, mechanic arts, In- 
elmllng military tactlcS, and a , Junior di- 
vision organized at all other public or pri- 
vate educational institutions, except that;^ 
units of the senior division may be organ- i' 
ized at those essentially military schools 
which do not confer an academic degree 
but which, as a result of tjhe annual inspec- 
tion of such institutions by the War De- 

S artmtmt, are specially designated by the 
ecretary of War as qualified for units 
of the senior division, and each division 
shall consist of units of the several arms 
or corps In such number and of such strength 
as the President may prescribe. 

The President may, upon the application 
of any State Institution described in this 
Act, establish and maintain at such Insti- 
tution one or more units of the Reserve Offi- 
cers* Training Corps; Provided, That no 
such hnlt iffiall be established or maintained 
at any su^" Institution until an officer 
of the Armjjr shall have been detailed as 
professor of military science and tactics, 
nor itotil such Institution shall main^ln 
undei^ military instruction at least tOO 
physl^lly fit male students. 

Th^ President may, upon the aps^ltcation 
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of any established educational Institution 
in the United States other than a State 
institution described above the authorities 
of which agree to establish and maintain a 
two years' elective or compulsory course of 
military training as a minimum for Its 
physically fit male students, which course 
when entered upon by any student shall, 
as regards such student, be a prerequisite 
for graduation, establish and maintain at 
such institution one or more units of the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to 
prescribe standard courses of theoretical 
and practical military training for units 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
no unit of the senior division shall be or- 
ganized or maintained at any educational 
fiastitution the authorities of which fail 
or neglect to adopt into their curriculum the 
prescribed courses of military training for 
the senior division or to devote at least an 
average of three hours per week per aca- 
demic year to such military training; and 
no unit of the junior division shall be or- 
ganized or maintained at any educational 
institution the authorities of which fail or 
neglect to adopt into their curricuh.m the 
prescribed courses of military training for 
the junior division, or to devote at least 
an average of three hours per week per 

academic year to such military training. 

Eligibility to membership in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps shall be limited 
to students of Institutions in wlih h units of 
such corps may be established who are 

citizens of the United JStates, w'ho are 

not Jeife than 14 years of age, and whose 
bodily condition indicates that they are 

physically lit to perform military duty, or 
will be so upon arrival at military age. 

The President is hereby authorized to de- 
tail such numbers of officers of the Army, 
either active or retired, not above the grade 
of colonel, as may be necessary, for duty 
as professors and assistant professors of 
military science and tactics at institutions 
where one or more units of the Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps arc maintained ; but 
the total number of active officers so de- 
tailed at educational institutions shall not 
exceed 300. 

The President is authorized to detail for 
duty at institutions whore one or more 
«uniis of the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are maintained such number of en- 
listed men, either active or retired or of 
the Regular Army Reserve, as he may deem 
necessary, but the number of actiw non- 
coniinissioued officers so detailed shall not 
exceed 500. 

The Secretary of War is authorized to 
issue to institutions at which one or more 
units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
are maintained such public animals, arms, 
uniforms, equipment, and m(‘ans of trans- 
portation as he may deem necessary, and 
to forage at the expense of the United 
States public animals so issued. He shall 
require from each institution to which 
property of the United States Is issued a 
bond in the value of the property issued for 
the care and safe-keeping thereof, and for 
Its return when required. 

The Secretary of War Is authorized to 
maintain camps for the further practical In- 
struction of the morahers of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, no such camps to 
be maintained for a period longer than six 
weeks In any one year, except in time of 
actual or threatened hostiliti<‘s ; to trans- 
port members of such corps to and from 
such camps at the expense of the United 
States so far- as appropriations will per- 
mit; to subsist them at the expense of the 
United States while traveling to and from 


such camps and while remaining therein 
BO far as appropriations will permit ; to 
use the Regular Army, such other military 
forces as Congress from time to time au- 
thorizes, and such Government property as 
he may deem necessary for the military 
training of the members of such corps while 
in attendance at such camps ; to prescribe 
regulations for the governmont of such 
corps ; and to authoi ize, in his discretion, 
the formation of company units thereof into 
battalion and regimental units. 

The President alone, under such regula- 
tions as ho may prescribe, is authorized to 
appoint in the Officers’ Reserve Corps any 
graduate of the senior division of the Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps wffio shall 
have satisfactorily completed the further 
training provided for below, or any gradu- 
ate of the junior division who shall have 
satisfactorily C(»mpleted the courses of mill- 
tai\v training prescribed for the senior di- 
vision and the further training provided for 
below, and shall have participated in such 
practical instruction sul)se<|iient to gradua- 
tion as the Secretary of War shall prescribe, 
who shall have arrived at th(‘ age of 21 
years and who shall agree, under oath in 
writing, to serve the lJnlte<l States in the 
capacity of a res(*rve officer of the Army 
during a period of at least 10 years from 
the date of his appointment as such n*serve 
officer, but the tidal number of reserve offi- 
cers so nppointi'd shall not exceed 50,000 ; 
any qualiliod graduate undergoing a post- 
graduate course at any institution shall not 
be eligible for appointment as a reserve 
officer while undergoing such postgraduate 
course. 

When any member of the senior division 
of the Reserve Officers’ Training (\)rps has 
completed tw’o acadiunic years of service 
In that division, and has bism selecteil f(»r 
further training by the president of the 
inslltiitlon and by its professor of military 
science and tacties, and has agreetl In writ- 
ing to continue In the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Oorps for the remainder of his 
course in th(‘ institution, devoting five hours 
I)er week to the military training prescribed 
by the Secretary of War, and has agreed 
In WM'iting to pursue the courses in camp 
training prescribod by the Secretary of War, 
he may Ije furnished, at the expense of the 
United Stall's, vvilh cominutatlon of sub- 
sistence at such rate, not exceeding the cost 
of the garrison ration lu’escrlbed for the 
Army, as may be fixed by the Secretary of 
War, during the remainder of his service 
in the Reserve Officers’ Training Oori>s. 

Any physically lit male citizen of the 
l-nilod States, between the ages of 21 and 
27 years, wlio shall have graduated prior 
to the date of this Aet from any educational 
institution at which an officer of the Army 
was detailed as professor of military science 
and tactics, and who, while a student at 
such Institution, completed courses of mili- 
tary training under the direction of such 
professor of military science and tactics sub- 
stantially equivalent to those preserlb^'d 
pursuant to this Act for 'the senior division, 
shall, after satisfactorily completing such 
additional practical military training as the 
Becret^iry of War shall prescribe, be eligible 
for appointment to the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and as a temporary additional second 
lieutenant. 

The President alone Is hereby authorized 
to appoint and commission as a temporary 
second lieutenant of the Regular Army in 
nme of peace for purposes of instruction, 
for a period not exceeding six months, with 
the allowances now provided by law for 
grade, but with pay at the rate of 
jplOO per month, any reserve officer ap- 
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polDted pursuant to this Act and to attach 
him to a unit of the Regular Army for 
duty and training during the period cov- 
ered by his appointment as such temporary 
second lieutenant, and upon the expiration 
of such service with the Regular Army «»uch 
officer shall revert to his status as a reserve 
officer. 

No reserve officcT or temporary second 
lieutenant appointed pursuant to this Act 
shall be oji titled to retirement or to retired 
%ay and shall be eligible for pension only 
?or disability incurred in line of duty in 
a ‘live service or while serving with the 
Regular Army. 

The Adjutant General of the Army shall, 
under the direction and supervision of the 
decretory of War, obtain, compile, and keep 
continually up to date all obtainable infor- 
mation as to the names, ages, a<ldre8Hes, oc- 
cupations, and (lualitlcations for appoint- 
ment as commissioned officers of the Army, 
in time of jt#ar or other emerg(‘ncy, of men 
of suitable, mges who, by reason of having 
received m^itary training in civilian edu- 
cational M^Ktltiitions or elsewhere, may be 
regarded /iS qualified and available for ap- 
pointme^vas such commissioned officers. 

TraiiU'W Camps. — *The* Secretary of War 
Is hergl / authorized to maintain camps 
for th«* military Instruction and training 
of such citizens as may be selected for 
such instruction and training, upon their 
application and uiuler such terms of enlist- 
m(‘nt and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of War* to use, for the 
puri use of maintaining said camps and im- 
parting military instruction and training 
thereat, such arms, ammunition, accouter- 
ments, equipments, tentage, field equipage, 
m transportation belonging to the United 

elites as ho may deem necessary ; to fur- 
r.ish, at the expense of tlie United States, 
jniforms, subsistence, transportation by the 
most usual and direct route within such 
limits as to territory as the Secretary of 
War may prescribe, and medical supplies 
to persons receiving instruction at said 
camps during the period of their attendance 
thereat, to authorize such expenditures, 
from proper Army appropriations, as he may 
deem necessary for water, fuel, light, tem- 
porary structures, not Including quarters 
for officers nor barracks for men, screen- 
ing, and damages resulting from field exer- 
cise.., and other expenses incidental to the 
maintenance of said camjis, and the theoret- 
ical winter Instruction in connection there- 
with ; and to sell to persons receiving in- 
struction at said camps, for cash and at cost 
price plus 10 per centum quartermaster and 
ordnance i)roperty, the amount of such 
property sold to any one person t( be limited 
to that which is required for his proper 
equipment. The Secretary of War is author- 
ized further to prescribe the courses of theo- 
retical and practical instruction to be pur- 
sued by persons attending the camps au- 
thorized by this section ; to fix the periods 
during which such camps shall be main- 
taineif; to prescribe rules and regulations 
for the government thereof ; and to em- 
ploy thereat officers and enlisted men of the 
Regular Army in such numbers and upon 
such duties as he may designate. 

Enlisted Reserve Corps. — B'or the purpose 
of securing an additional reserve of enlisted 
men for military service with the Engineer, 
Signal, and Quartermaster Corps and the 
Ordnance and Medical Departments of the 
Regular Army, an Enlisted Reserve Corps, 
to consist of such number of enlisted men 
of such grade or grades as may be desig- 
nated by the President from time to time, 
is hereby authorized, such authorization to 
be effective on and after July 1, 1916. 


There mhy be enlisted In the grade or 
grades specified, for a period of four years, 
under such rules as may be prescribed by 
the President, citizens of the United States, 
or persons who have declared their inten- 
tions to become citizens of the United 
States, subject to such physical, educational, 
and practical examination as may be pre- 
scribed in said rule.s. For men enlisting In 
said grade or grades certificates of enlist- 
ment in the Enlisted Reserve Corps shall 
be is.sued by The Adjutant General of the 
Army, but no such man shall be enlisted In 
said corps unless he shall be found physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally qualified to 
hold such certificate and unless he shall 
be between the ages Of 18 and 45 years. 
The certificates so given shall confer upon 
the holders when called into active service 
or for purpo8<;s of instruction and training, 
and during the period of such active serv- 
ice, Instruction, or training, all the author- 
ity, rights, and privileges of like grades 
of the Regular Army ; the Secretary of War 
i‘ hereby authorize ^ to issue to members 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps and to per- 
sons who have participated in at least 
one encampment for the military Instruc- 
tion of citizens, conducted under the aus- 
pices of the War Department, distinctive 
ro.seltes or knots designed for wear with 
civilian clothing. 

The uniform to be worn by enlisted men 
of the Enlisted Reserve C’orps, except corps 
Insignia, shall be the same as prescribed 
for enlisted men of the Regular Array Re- 
serve, and that in lieu of any money allow- 
ance for clothing there shall be Issued to 
each enlisted man of the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps in time of pence such articles of cloth- 
ing and equipment as the President may 
direct. 

Upon a call by the President for n volun- 
teer force the members of the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps may be mustered into the serv- 
ice of the TTnited States as volunteers for 
duty with the Army in the grades held by 
them in the said corps, and shall be en- 
tlth'd to the pay and allowances of the 
corresponding grades in the Regular Army, 
with increase of pay for length of service, 
as now provided by law J.or the Regular 
Army, 

M Hi tart/ Equipment and Instructors at 
Other i^chools and Colleges. — Much arms, 
tentage, and equipment as the Secretary of 
War shall deem necessary for proper mili- 
tary training shall be supplied by the Gov- 
ernment to schools and colleges, having a 
course of military training prescribed by 
the Secretary of War and having not less 
than 100 physically fit male students above 
the age of 14 years, under such rules and 
regulations ns he may prescribe ; and the 
Secretary of War authorized to detail such 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers 
of the Army to said schools and colleges. 

Composition of the Militia. — The militia 
of the United States shall consist of all 
able-bodied male citizens of the United 
States and all other able-bodied males who 
have or shall have declared their intention 
to become citizens of the United States, 
who shall be more than 18 years of age 
and, not more than 45 years of age, and 
said militia shall be divided into three 
classes, the National Guard, the Naval 
Militia, and the Unorganized Militia. 

Composition of the National Cuard. — The 
National Guard shall consist of the regu- 
larly enlisted militia between the ages of 
IS and 45 years organized, armed, and 
equipped, and of commissioned officers be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 64 years. 

Exemptions from Militia Duty . — ^The Vice 
PresSent of the United States ; the officers. 
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julllclal anti «xec«tlve» of tho Government 
of the United States and of the several 
States and Territory's ; persons In the mili- 
tary or naval awvice of the United States ; 
euatomhoiise clerks ; persons eiiiploywi by 
th^ United States in the transmission of the 
mail ; artltlcers and workmen employed in 
the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of 
the United States ; pilots ; mariners actually 
employed in the sea service of any citizen 
or merchant within the United States, shall 
be exempt from militia duty without regard 
to age, and all persons who because of re- 
ligions belief shall claim exemption from 
military service, if the conscientious hold- 
ing of 8«mh belief by such person shall be 
establisb^^ under such regulations as the 
President Shall prescribe, shall be exempted 
from militia ser'ice in a combatant ciipa- 
el^ ■' ; but no person so exempted shall be 
exempt militia service in any capacity 
that theiij^esident shall declare to be non- 
combatant 

Organisation of National Guard Units . — 
Except as otherwise specifically provided, 
the organization of the National Guard is 
the same as that for the Regular Army, 
subject In time of peace to such general ex- 
ceptions as may be authorized by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

Maintenance of Other Troops hy the 
Sttates. — No State shall maintain troops In 
time of peace other than as authorized but 
nothing in this Act shall prevent the main- 
tenance of State police or constabulary. 

Number of the National Guard. — The 
number of enlisted men of the National 
Guard to he organized under this act within 
one year from its passage shall be for each 
State in the proportion of 200 such men for 
each Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress from such State, and a number to be 
determined by the President f »r each Ter- 
ritory and the District of Columbia, and 
shall be increased each j'ear thereafter in 
the proportion of less than "0 per cent 
until a total peace strength of not less 
than 800 enlisted men for each Senator and 
Representative In Congress shall have been 
reached. When increased to full war 
strength, the National Militia includes 433,- 
800 men. 

Assignment of National Guard to Bri- 
gades and Divisions. — The President may 
assign the National Guard of the several 
States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia to divisions, brigades, and other 
tactical units, and may detail officers either 
from the National Guard or the Regular 
Army to command such units : where com- 
plete units are organized within a State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia the 
commanding officers thereof shall not be dis- 
placed under the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

Chiefs of Btaff of National Guard Di- 
visions. — The President may detail one offi- 
cer of the Regular Army as chief of staff 
a^d one officer of the Regular Army or the 
National Guard as assistant to the chief 
Of staff of any division of the National 
Guard In the service of the United States. 

Adjutants General of States, Etc. — Adju- 
tants general of the States, Territories, and 
the District of Columbia and the officers of 
the National Guard shall make reports to 
the Secretary of War, as he may prescribe. 

Appropriation, Apportionment, and Dis- 
hursement of Funds for the National Guard. 
-—Money shall be appropriated annually for 
the support of the National Guard, includ- 
ing the expense of providing arms, ordnance 
stores, quartermaster stores, and camp 
equipage, and all other military supplies for 
Issue to the National Guard, apportioned 
among the several States and Territories in 


direct ratio to the number of enlisted men 
in active service In the National Guard in 
such States and Territories at the date of 
apportionment. 

Enlistments in the National Guard. — The 
period of enlistment In the National Guard 
shall be for six years, the first three years 
of which shall he in an active organization 
and the remaining three years in the Na- 
tional Guard Reserve. 

Federal Enlistment Contract. — Enlisted 
men in the National Guard of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia now serving under enlistment con- 
“'racts which contain an obligation to de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
and to obey the orders of the President of 
the United States shall be recognized ns 
members of the National Guard umler the 
provisions of this Act for the unexpIred por- 
tion of their present enlistment contracts. 
When any such enlistment contract does not 
contain such obligation, the enlisted man 
shall not be recognized as a member of the 
National Guard until he shall have signed 
an enlistment contract and taken and sub- 
scribed to the following oath of enlistment, 
upon signing which credit shall be given 
for the p(‘riod already served under th(* old 
enlistment contract : *T do hereby acknowl- 
edge to have voluntarily enlisted this 

day of , 19 — , as a soldier in the 

National Guard of the Uulted States and of 

the State of , for the period of three 

years In service and three years in the re- 
serve, under the conditions prescribed by 
law, unless sooner discharged by proper 
authority. And I do solemnly swear that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to the 
United States of America and to the State 
of , and that 1 will serve them hon- 

estly and faithfully against all their ene- 
mies whomsoever, and that I will obey the 
orders of the President of the United States 

and of the governor of the State of , 

and of the officers appointed over me accord- 
ing to law and the rules aud articles of 
war." 

Hereafter all men enlisting for service 
ill the National Guard shall sign an enlist- 
ment contract an<l take and subscribe to the 
oath prescribed in the preceding section of 
this Act. 

Discharge of Enlisted Men from the Na- 
tional Guard. — An enlisted map discharged 
from service in the National Guard shall 
receive a tliscliarge in writing In such form 
and with such classification as is prescribed 
for the Regular Army, 

Federal Oath for National Guard Officers. 
— Commissioned officers of the National 
Guard of the several States, Territories, 
and the District of Columbia now serving 
under commissions regularly Issued shall 
continue in offic(‘, us officers of the National 
Guard, without the issuance of new com- 
missions : Provided, That said officers have 
taken, or shall take and subscribe to the 
following oath of office : 

^ do solemnly swear that 1 will 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States and the constitution of the 

Htate of against all enemies, foreign 

and domestic; that I will bear true faith 
and allegiance to the same ; that I will obey 
the orders of the President of the United 
J^tates and of the governor of the State of 

; that I make this obligation freely, 

without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion, and that I will well and faith- 
fully discharge the duties of the office of 

In the National Guard of the United 

States and of the State of upon 

which I am about to enter, so help me God.” 

Arm'amentj Equipment, and Uniform of 
the National Guard, — The National Guard 
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of the Uoltedj States shall be nnlformed, 
armed, and equipped with the same type of 
uniforms, arm’s, and equipments as the ]^gu< 
lar Army, 

The Becretary of War Is authorized to 
procure, by purchase oi* inanufactHre and 
to Issue to the National Guard, upon requi- 
sition of the governors of the Btates and 
Territories or the commanding general of 
the National Guard of the District of 
Columbia,, auch number of United States 
service arliis, with all accessories, field- 
artlllei:y, materiel, engineer, coast artillery, 
signal, and sanitary materiel, accoutrements, 
Held uniforms, clothing, equipage, publica- 
tions, and military stores of" all kinds, 
including public animals, ns are necessnry 
to arm, uniform, and equip them for field 
service. 

Horses for Cavalry and Field Artillery of 
National Guard , — Funds shall be available 
for the purchase of horses conforming to 
the Regular Army standards for the use of 
Field iitlllery and Cavalry of the National 
Guard, not to exceed thirty- two to any one 
battery or troop, and for the purchase of 
forage, bedding, shoeing, and veterinary 
services, and supplies f(>r the Government 
horses and compensation of help for the 
care of material, nniutaTs, and equipment, 
men to be conipensateil, not to cxcchmI five 
for each battery or troop, shall be detailed 
by the battery or troop commander, and 
shall be paid by the United States disburs- 
ing officer in each State, Territory, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Discipline to Conform to That of Regular 
Army . — The discipline (which includes 
training) of the National Guard shall con- 
form to the system which is now or may 
hereafter be prescribed for the Regular 
Army, and the training shall be carried out 
by the several States, Territories, and tne 
District of Columbia. 

Training of the National Guard . — Each 
company, troop, battery, and detachment In 
the National Guard shall assemble fur drill 
and Instruction, Including indoor target 
practice, not less than forty eight times <‘ach 
year, and shall, in addition thereto, partici- 
pate in encampments, maneuvers, or other 
exercises, including out<loor target practice, 
at least fifteen days In training each year. 
Including target practice. 

Inspection of the National Guard . — The 
Sec etary of War shall cause an inspection 
to be made at least once each year by in- 
spectors general, and if necessary by other 
officers, of the Regular Army, detailed by 
him for that purpose, to determine whether 
the amount and condition of the property 
In the hands of the National Guard la satis- 
factory ; whether the National Guard Is or- 
ganized ns hereinbefore prescribed ; whether 
the offit'crs and enlisted men possess the 
physical and other finailflcatlons prescribed ; 
whether the organization and the officers 
and enlisted men thereof are sufficiently 
armed, uniformed, equipped, and being 
trained and instructed for active duty in 
the field or coast defense, and whether the 
records are being kept in accordance with 
the requirementa of law. 

Bneampmentd (and Maneuvers , — The Sec- 
retary of War la authorized to provide for 
the participation of the whole or any part 
of the National Guard In encampments, ma- 
neuvers, or other exercises. Including out- 
door target practice, for field or coast-de- 
fense* Insl ruction, either Independently or 
In conjunction with any part of the Regu- 
lar Army, and the officers and enlisted men 
of such National Guard while so engaged 
shall be entitled to the same pay, subsist- 
ence, and transportation as officers and en- 
listed men of corresponding grades of the 
Regular Army. 


National Guard OMeers and Men at Bern?- 
ice Schools, Mto.^The Secretary of 
may, upon the recommendation of th<s 
ernor of any State or Territory or the 
manding general of the National Ouatdwiw 
the District of Colombia, authorize a 
ited number of selected officers or enlisted 
men of the National Guard to attend and 
pursue a regular course of study at any 
military service school of the United States, 
except the United States Military Academy, 
and shall receive the same pay, allowances, 
and subsistence to which an officer or en- 
listed man of the Regular Army would be 
entitled under orders from proper military 
authority, while in actual attendance at 
such school, college, or practical course of 
Instruction ; in no case shall the pay and 
allowances exceed those of a captain. 

Detail of Officers 0 / Regular Army to 
Duty with the National Guardi — The Secre- 
tary of War shall detail officers of the 
active list of the Army to duty wltfi the 
National Guard In each State, Territory, or 
District of Columbia. 

National Guard, When Suhiect to Laws 
Go reaming Regular Army , — The National 
Guard when called as such into the service 
of the United States shall, from the time 
they nr(‘ required by the terms of the call 
to respond thereto, to be subject to the laws 
and regulations governing the Regular 
Army, so far as such laws and regulations 
are applicable to officers and enlisted men 
whose permanent retention in the military 
service, either on the active list or on the 
retired list, is not contemplated by existing 
la-w. 

System of Courts-Martial for National 
Guard . — Except in organizations in the 
service of the United States, courts-martial 
in the National Guard shall be of three 
kinds, namely, general courts-martial, spe- 
cial courts-inartlal, and summary courts- 
martial. They shall be constituted like, 
and have cogulzanc(‘ of the same subjects, 
and possess like powers, except as to punish- 
ments, os similar courts provided for by 
the laws and regulations governing the 
Army of the United States. 

Fay for National Guard Officers . — Certain 
commissioned officers on the active list be- 
longing to organizations of the National 
Guard of each State, Territory, find the Dis- 
trict of Columbia participating in the ap- 
portionment of the annual appropriation 
for the support of the National Guard shall 
receive compensation for their services, ex- 
cept during periods of service for which 
they may become lawfuky entitled to the 
same pay as officers of corresponding grades 
of the Regular ArD>y, as follows, not to in- 
clude longevity pay ; a captain $500 per 
year and the same pay shall be paid to 
every officer of higher rank than that of 
captain, a first lieutenant $240 per year, 
and a second lieutenant $200 per year. All 
staff officers, aids-de-camp, and chaplains 
shall receive not to exceed one-half of the 
pay of a captain, except that regimental ad- 
jutants and majors and captains In command 
of machine-gun companies, ambulance com- 
panies, field hospital companies, or sanitary 
troops shall receive the pay hereinbefore 
authorized for a captain. 

Pay for National Guard Enlisted Men.^ 
Bach enlisted man on the active list be- 
longing to an organization of the National 
Guatd of a State, Territory, or the District 
of Columbia, participating In the appor- 
tlofiment of the annual appropriation for 
the iiupport of the National Guard, shall re- 
ceive compensation for his services, except 
durifig pifribds of service for which he may 
becq«ae la^^^lly entitled to the same pay as 
an ^listed Man of corresponding grade in 
the Hegnlar 4my, at a rate equal to 2& per 
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cent ©f tbe initial pay now provided by law 
for enlisted men of corresponding^ grades of 
the Kegular Army. 

^ JVafionaf Guard When Drafted into Fed- 
^eiral tService , — When Congress shall have au- 
thorized the use of the armed land forces 
of the United States, for any purpose re- 
quiring the use of troops in excess of those 
of the Regular Army, the President may 
draft Into the military service of the United 
States, to servo therein for the period of 
the war unless sooner discharged, any or all 
members of the National Guard and of the 
National Guard Reserve, with thq same pay 
and allowances as ollicers and enlisted men 
of the Regular Army of the same grades and 
^e same prior service. 

Righto to Pensions . — When any officer or 
enlisted man of the National Guard drafted 
Into the WB^vice of the United States in time 
of war ia ;dlsabled by reason of wounds or 
dlsabillt^^'jpeceived or incurred while in the 
active seifvice of the United States in time 
of waivlie shall be entitled to all the benelits 
of the pt^nslon laws existing at the time of 
his service, and in case such officer or en- 
listed man dies in the active service of the 
United States In time of war or in return- 
ing to his place of residence after b(‘ing mus- 
tered out of such service, or at any other 
time in consequence of wounds or disabili- 
ties received in such active service, his 
widow and children, if any, shall be entitled 
to all the benefits of such pension laws. 

Encouragement of Rifle Practice . — The 
Secretary of War shall annually submit to 
Congress recommendations and estimates for 
the establishment and maintenance of In- 
door and outdoor rifle ranges. 

Physical Examination . — Every officer and 
enlisted man of the National Guard who 
shall be called into the service of the United 
States as such shall be examined as to his 
phy^cal fitness. 

F oncom pUaficc with Federal Act. — When- 
ever any State shall, within a limit of time 
to be fixed by the President, have failed or 
refused to comply with or enforce any re- 
quirement of this Act, or any regulation pro- 
mulgated thereunder and in aid thereof 
by the President or the Secretary of War, 
the National Guard of such State shall be 
debarred, wholly or in part, as the Presi- 
dent may direct, from receiving from the 
United States any pecuniary or other aid. 
benefit, or privilege authorized or provided 
by law. 

Applicable to Land Forces Only . — The pro- 
visions of this Act in respect to the militia 
shall be applicable only to militia organized 
as a land force and not to the Naval Militia. 
Naval Militia may be credited to the extent 
of the number thereof in the quota that 
would otherwise he required. 

Investigation as to Government Manu- 
facture of Arms, Etc . — The Secretary of 
War is authorized to appoint a board of five 
citizens, two of whom shall be civilians and 
three of whom shall be officers of the Army, 
to investigate and report to him the feasi- 
bility, desirability, and practicability of the 
Government manufacturing arms, munitions, 
and equipment, showing in said report the 
comparative prices of the arms, munitions, 
and equipment manufactured in Government 
plants and those manufactured in private 
plants, the amount of money necessary to 
build and operate Government plants for 
the manufacture of arms, munitions, an,^ 
equipment ; showing also what the GoveihiV 
ment plants and arsenals are now doing In 
the way of manufacturing arms, munitions, 
and equj^ment, and what saving has accrued 
to the ^vernment by reason of its having 
manufactured a large part of its own arras, 
munitions, and equipment for the last four 
years. 


Investigation Concerning Medals of 
Honor . — A board to consist of five general 
officers on the retired list <>f the Array sliall 
be convened by the Jsiecretary of War within 
sixty days after the approval of this Act, 
for the purpose of investigating and re- 
porting upon past awards or issues of the so- 
called congressional medal of honor by or 
through the War Department ; this with a 
view to ascertain what medals of honor, If 
any, have been awanled or issued for any 
cause other than distinguished conduct by 
an officer or enlisted man In action involving 
actual conflict with an enemy by such officer 
or enlisted man or by troops with which he 
was serving at the time of such action. And 
In any case in which said board shall find 
and report that said medal was issued for 
any cause other than that hereinbefore speci- 
fied the name of the recipient of the medal 
so issued shall be strleken permanently 
the official medal of honor list. It shall be 
a misdemeanor for him to wear or publicly 
display said medal, and. If he shall still be 
in the Army, he shall be required to return 
said medal to the War Department for can- 
cellation. Said board shall have full and 
free access to and use of all records pt»r- 
talning to the award or issue of medals of 
honor by or through the War Department. 
The actual and necessary expenses of said 
hoard and its members shall be paid out of 
any appropriations available for contingent 
expenses of the Army of the War Depart- 
ment. 

prornrement of Gauges, Dies, Jigs. Etc., 
Necessary for Manufavture of Arms, Etc . — 
The Secretary of War is authorized to prepare 
or purchase such gauges, dies, jigs, tools, fix- 
tures, and other special aids and appliances, 
including 8p(*(‘ificntions and detailed dniw- 
Ings, as may be m>cessary for the immediate 
manufaetiiro, by the Government and by i>rl- 
vate manufacturers, of arms, ammunition, 
and special equipment necessary to arm a ml 
equip the land forces likely to be required 
by the United States In time of war. 

Nitrate Hupply . — The President of the 
United States is autliorized to make such 
investigation as is necessary to determine 
the best, cheapest, and most available means 
for the production of nitrates and other 
products for miinitions of war and useful In 
the manufacture of fertilizers and other use- 
ful products by water power or any other 
power ; and to acquire and designate for the 
exclusive use of the United States such site 
or sites, upon any river or upon the public 
lands, as in his opinion will be necessary for 
carrying out the purposes of this act and 
to construct, maintain, and operate dams, 
locks, improvemeuta to navigation, power 
houses, and other plants arul equipment nec- 
essary or convenient for the generation of 
electrical or other power and for the pro- 
duction of nitrates or other products needed 
for munitions of war and useful in the man- 
ufacture of fertilizers and other useful 
products. 

The sum of $20,000,000 Js appropriated, 
available until expended, to enable the Presi- 
dent of the United States to carry out the 
purposes provided for. The plant or plants 
provided for shall be constructed and oper- 
ated ^solely by the Government and not In 
conjunction with any oth(*r industry or en- 
terprise carried on by private capital. 

Protection of the Uniform . — It shall be 
unlawful for any person not an officer or 
enlisted man of the United States Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps, to wear the duly 
prescribed uniform of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or any dis- 
tinctive part of such uniform, or a unlfcfrrn 
any part of which is similar to a distinctive 
prescribed uniform of the 
United States Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, 
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excepting Boy Scouts and honorably dis- 
charged soldiers. 

Any person who offends against the pro- 
visions of this section shall, on conviction, 
be punished by a hne not exceeding $d00, or 
by liuprisonment not exceeding six uionihs, 
or by both such line and imprisonment, 

A soldier after four years’ continuous 
service, either under a first or any subse- 
quent enlistment, may be -re-eulistea for 
sev<'n yeers and reeoivo a final discharge 
from his prior enlistment, or after three 
years’ continuous service may, upon his 
wdtten icn-ieut, be 

ferred to the Ites ovo. I'mlistmeiit periods 
for service pay are counted as four years. 
First enlistments confined t« men be- 
tween tin* ages of 18 and .15 jeais. All 
soldiers receive, In addition to their pay, 
?a.K HotliluK, iH-ddlng and medical at- 
teiidauco while with the colois. 

I'he monthly pay during first enlistment 
ranges upward from $18 for privates. 

Following is a complete list of the com- 
manders of the army since 1775, 
with tlielr respective ranks and the period 
of command*. 

Gen. George ^YashIngton, June 17, 1775, 

^°Ma!b-Gen^ Henry Knox, bee. 23, 1783, to 

'^'^fapt.^ohn ^bought y (artillery), June 20, 

^ ^ Josiah^"^! larma r ( Infantry ) , 

Aug. 12, ]784, to Mareh 4. 1791. 

MaJ.-Gen. Arthur 81. Clair, .darch 4, 

1791, to March 5, 1792. 

Maj.-Gen. Anthony Wayne, April 13, 

1792, to Dec. 15, 1790. 

Brig -Gen. James Wilkinson, Dec. lo, 
1790, to July 13, , 

Iaeut.-(;<‘ 11 . George Washington, Jiu> lo, 

1798, to Dec. 14, 179'^- „ ,,, ^ 

Maj.-Geu. Alexander Hamilton, Dec. 14, 

1799, to Juno 15, 1809 ' 

Brig.-Gen. James Wilkinson, June lo, 

1800, to Jan. 27, 1812. 

Maj.-Gon. Henry Dearborn, Jan. 18 1-, 
to June 15, 1815. -i- 

Mat -Gen. Jacob Broun, Juno lo, J8io, 
to Feb. 24, 1828. , ^ 

Maj.-Geu. Alexander Macomb, May 23, 
1828, to Juno 25, 1841. 

Maj.-Gcn.^ W’iuiield Scott. July 5. 1841, to 

^^^Mr ^’Gcu.^ George Brinton McClolian, Nov. 
1, 1801, to March 11, 1802. 

Mai. -Gen. Henry AVager Ha Heck, July *.3, 
1802, to March 9, 1804. 

Gen. Ulysses Simpson Grant, Alareh 9, 
18<»4, to Alarch 4, 1809. . ,u 

Gen. AYllllam Tecumseh Sherman, Maich 
8, 1800, to November 1, 1883. 

Gen. Philip Henry Sheridan, Nov. 1, 1883, 

Ue\ft-Gon!^^ John McA)list( r Schofield. 
Aug. 14, 1888, to Sept. 29, 1.S95. 

Lieut -Gen. Nel.son Appleton Miles, Oct. 5, 

M. Yo«ns. Aus. 8. 

Chafree. Jan. 9. 1904. 

Lieut.-Oon. .lolm C. Bat«s, Feb. 1, 1900, 

*°Lleut.-Gen.^Aadhur McArthur, Sept. 1^ 
1900, to Juno 2, 1909, when he was 
under the operation of the law, and the 

"Maj'GorLeona'i'd Wood ia Chief of Staff. 
(See War, Department of.) 

For more detailed Information as to the 
econe and activities of the Array as well as 
consult the ^/‘’••euces to 

the Presidents’ Messages and the Lncyclo- 
pedlp articles under the following Ueadlogs , 


Arms and Ammunition. 

Arsenals. Artillery. 

Battles fought by United States troops, 
which are arranged alphabetically. 

Civil war. Military Education, ' 

Fortifications. Itevoiiitionary War. 

Indian Wars. Spanlsh-Amerlcan 

Mexican War. _W^ar. 

Military Academy. W^ai* Department. 

Mili ary Deparimeuts. Wars, Foreign. 

Army (see also Arras and Ammunition; 
Arsenals; Militia; War Depart- 
ment.) 

Absence of soldiers of, orders and 
proclamation regarding, 3320, 3364. 
Act — 

Deijriving President of command 
of, discussed, 3070. 

Repeal of, recommended, 3871. 
Fixing ‘military establishment ve- 
toed, 203. 

Making certain debts of sol(\iers, 
lien against pay, 4672. 

Providing for additional medical 
officers in volunteer service ve- 
toed, 3289. 

Annuities for families of deceased 
soldiers recommended, 4425. 
Appointments in, 2134. 

Appropriations for. (See War De- 
partment.) 

Artillery tactics for, prepared, 927. 
Asylum for aged and disabled mem- 
bers of. (See Soldiers’ Home.) 
Barracks, permanent, for, 1754. 
Battalion formation in, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5631, 5878, 5907. 
Brevet appointments in, 3582. 

Brevet rank — 

Conferred for services in Indian 
wars, 2008. 

Discussed, 1 002, 2559. 

Cavalry tactics for, prepared, 927. 
Certificate of merit granted enlisted 
men, additional pay to, 4735. 
Changes in, 0669, GG70, 6804. 
Chajdains for hospitals, 3249. 

Clothing accounts of enlisted men in, 
referred to, 4660. 

Manufactured in United States, re- 
ferred to, 635, 685. 

Command and rank in. (See Officers 
of, post) 

Commanders of. (See Encyclopedic 
Index article, Army.) 

Commanding officers and men 
praised by Roosevelt, 6693. 

Conduct of, in Mexican War, dis- 
cussed, 2481. 

Courts-martial in. (See Courts-Mar- 
tial; Courts, Military.) 

Deserters from — 

■ Efficiency of, 667, 6671, 6805. 
Pardons granted. (See Pardons.) 
Slot, referred to, 2287, 

Desertions in — 

Discussed, 4933. 
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Leg^islation regarding militarj^ Stat- 
ute of limitations as applied to, 
recommended, 4524. 

Portion of pay withheld so as to 
prevent, 871. 

Heduction in, 5550, 5631. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 871, 925, 953. 

Arthur, 4636, 4724, 4832. 

Cleveland, 4932, 5099, 5373, 5877, 
5966, 6158. 

Grant, 4062, 4147, 4202, 4243, 4304, 
4390. 

'Hhrrison, Benj., 5550, 5631, 5754, 
Hayes, 4424, 4451, 4524, 4569. 
Jachson, 1166, 1251, 1332, 1387. 
Jofcerson, 317, 333, 373, 394. 
Johnson, 3561, 3649, 3773, 3881. 
Lincoln, 3249. 

McKinley, 6320, 6341, 6385, 6449. 
Madison, 461, 471, 479, 490, 513, 
533, 538, 549. 

Monroe, 619, 680, 757, 780, 823. 
Pierce, 2748, 2819, 2941. 

Poll?, 2260, 2276, 2481. 

Booscvelt, 6669, 6093, 6721, 6999, 
7068, 7110, 7234. 

Taft, 7371, 7428, 7513, 7515. 

Tyler, 1942, 2121. 

Van Buren, 1607, 1754. 

Washington, 52, 57, 75, 114, 118, 
176. 

Wilson, 8106. 

Education in, 4570, 5879, 6669. 
Elections, interference in, by, in- 
quired into, 1315. 

Prohibited, 3866. 

Enlisted men in, limits of punishment 
for, 5602, 6034. 

Eulogy on the army of the United 
States by President Roosevelt, won 
by their gallantry and efficiency in 
the Cuban and Philippine cam- 
paigns, 6693, 6921. 

Executions in, contrary to law, re- 
ferred to, 635. 

Expenditures of. (See Finances; War 
Department.) 

Field Maneuvers of, 6670, 6927, 6999. 
General Staff of, 6670, 6805, 7069. 
Imprisonment of American citizens 
by officers in, referred to, 4009. 
Increase in, 1714, 2553. 

Recommended, 429, 534, 538, 1473, 
1606, 2276, 2354, 2559, 2623, 2660, 
2714, 2748, 2819, 2830, 2941, 

2987, 2989, 3249, 4330, 4424, 4637, 
5476, 6341, 6721, 8106, 

Increased pay for officers and men of, 
urged, 749k 

Indian campaigns. (See Indian Wars.) 
Indians enlisted in, discussed, 5631. 
Insane asylum for. (See Govern* 
ment Hospital for Insane.) 


Inspector-General of. (See Inspector- 
General of Army.) 

Intoxicating liquors, order prohibit- 
ing sale of, in, 4592. 

Lands granted persons who have 
served in. (See Lands, Bounty.) 
Large standing, unnecessary in time 
of peace, 317, 1389, 1607, 1901, 
2263, 2733. 

Legislation for, referred to, 3585. 
Measures for efficiency of, recom- 
mended, 4148, 4248, 4304. 

Medical Corps — 

Improvement of, urged, 7111. 
Recommended, 4148. 

Medical Department of, reorganiza- 
tion of, referred to, 3282. 

Mileage system, repeal of law abol- 
ishing, recommended, 4304. 

Military establishment act vetoed, 
203. 

Military peace establishment dis- 
cussed, 680, 2453, 3561, .3881. 
Military statute of limitations 
against deserters, 4524. 

Modern rifles for, recommended, 5631. 
dominations — 

Correspondence regarding, 2269, 

2367, 2368, 2436. 

Reasons therefor, 1773, 2296, 2367, 

2368, 2370. 

Withdrawn, 695. 

Northwestern, referred to, 602. 
Number of men and officers in, re- 
ferred to, 3578. 

Office of Inspector-General in. (See 
Inspector-General of Army.) 

Officers and soldiers of temporary, 
discharged, 296. 

Officers of — 

Absence of, orders and proclama- 
tion regarding, 3320, 3364. 
Accounts of, referred to, 806. 
Additional grades of, ,2632. 
Annuities for families of deceased, 
recommended, 4304, 4362, 4451. 
Appointments and promotions, bre- 
vet rank discussed, 1002, 2559. 
Appointments and promotions of, 
1773, 2269, 2296, 2367, 2368, 
2437. 

Recommendations regarding, 
5099, 5374. ^ 

Assignments of, to duty referred 
to, 3268. 

Brevet rank conferred upon, for 
' service in Indian wars, 2008. 
Brevetted, 811. 

Commissions of brevet and staff, 
referred to, 2559. 

Details of, to colleges and univer- 
sities, from retired list recom- 
mended, 4570. 

Increase in number of, recom- 
mended, 114, 490, 604, 
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Law authorizijjg retirement of, 
when incompetent, 2624 
Letter of John Bandolph, jr., de- 
manding that certain, be pun- 
ished for insulting^ 291. 

Pay of — 

Equalization of, with naval of- 
ficers discussed, 1254. 
Inequality in, between naval of- 
cors and, discussed, 1023. 
Question of restraining, from 
usurping povvers of civil func- 
tionaries, referred to, 2632. 
Eelative rank of — 

Bef erred to, 1773, 2633.^ 

With ofiicors of Navy* referred 
to, 2624, 2633, 2669, 2714, 3240. 
Ectired list of — 

Details for colleges and univer- 
sities from, recommended, 4570. 
Bccommcndcd, 2624, 2714, 2871, 
4724. 

Bepeal of act limiting numbers 
on, rerommoudod, 4425. 
Organization of, report relating to, 
transmitted, 995. 

Pardons granted deserters. (See Par- 
dons.) 

Partial reorganization of, 2872. 

Pay of — 

In depreciated paper, 1315. 

Increase in, discussed, 2810, 7492. 
Kevision of, recommended, 1475. 
Payment of, resolution providing for, 
approved, 3350. 

Promotion in, 6670, 6999, 7000. 
Provision for support of. (8ee War 
Department.) 

Provision for aged horses, 6722. 
Punishment for enlisted men in, 
limits of, 5602, 6034. 

Quartermaster (Ion era! of, fireproof 
building for records in office of, 
recomnien<led, 4524. 

Quartermaster Department, appoint- 
ments in, referred to, 1773. 

Bank and command in. (See officers 
of, ante.) 

Beading matter for, recommenda- 
tions, regarding, 4425, 4451. 
Beduetion in, referred to and dis- 
cussed. 549, 698, 705, 3561, 3881, 
Be-enlistment after 10 years, repeal of 
law forbidding, recommended, 5878. 
Beferrod to, Caf, 3578, 3585. 
Begulations — 

Compiled by General Scott, 795. 
Orders promulgating, 5602, 6034. 
Beferrod to, 4425. 

Eeorganization of, 6671. 

Commission to report upon — 
Appointed, 4352. 

Bef erred to, 4376. 

Time to report, extension of, rec- 
ommended, 4361. 
Eecommended, 2872. 


Beport regarding, transmitted and 
investigation into referred to 
with a view to proper action in 
the matter, 291. 

Bepeal or amendment of act forbid- 
ding use of, as poi?«e comitiitm rec- 
ommended, 4452. 

Bifle for use of, 6159. 

Adoption of, recommended, 5631. 
Selected, 5878. 

Kulos and regulations compiled by 
General Scott, 595. 

School buildings for posts of, recom* 
mended, 44.51. 

Size of, 6669, 6671, 6721, 6927, 6994. 
Smokeless powder recommended, 5631. 
Staff corps of, recommendations re- 
garding, 1606, 1754, 3994, 4102, 
4202, 4248. 

Subsistence Department, appropria- 
tion for, recommended, 4304. 
Subsistence of, referred to, 594, 706. 
Sunday, observance of, by, enjoined 
by President Lincoln, 3326. 
Surgeon-CcTieral of. (See Surgeon- 
General of Army.) 

Transportation of, from Council 
Bluffs to Oregon Eiver, 795. 
Volunteers for, acceptance of, en- 
couraged, 416, 429. 

Army and Navy Forces, mobilized on 
borders of Mexico to protect interests 
of citizens of United States during 
uprising, 7659. 

Army League. (See Preparedness So- 
cieties.) 

Army List and Register. —An official 

nampldet, publisbod monthly by the War 
Departiuent, containluc: the names of all 
active and redn'd officers of the United 
f>tates Army, with their addresses; the 
names and locations of all ori^anizations 
connected with tl)e Array, inclndlns: both 
voluntary bodies and offieial army posts and 
camps; and the ranks of all mten on the 
active list, with an account of all chanstes 
in the array orjjanization since the previous 
monthly Issue. 

Army Medical Department. 

Enlargement of, 6935, 6936, 7000. 
Rank of officers in, 7000. 

Army Medical Museum, building for, 
recommended, 4572, 4780, 4833. 

Army of the Republic, Grand. (See 
Grand Army of the Bepublic.) 

Army Ordnance Department. — Enlarge- 
ment of, 6936. 

Aroostook War. — Between 1837 and 18.39 
the settled boundary between Maine and 
New Brnnswiek came near lending to ac- 
tive hostilities on the Aroostook River. The 
jerovernor of Maine sent troops to dilve otT 
the Intruders and erect fortlf entions, and 
Oongccss authorized the President to resist 
the , encroachments of the British. Presi- 
dent .Van Btiren sent Gen. Scott to the 
scencv who arranged a truce, and it was 
ajrreed that the country should he occupied 
Jointly, as before, pendinfr adjustment of 
the boundary, which was definitely settled 
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1842, by tbe Ashburton treaty 
(pages 173a. 1738. 1747). 

AttM^BtOOlc, The, claim of owners of, for 
"compensation in searching for bodies 
and property lost in steamer Oneida, 
4119. 

Arsenals. — Armories and arsenals were not 
established in the United States until the 
beginning of the Revolutionary War. In 
1776 powder was manufactured in Virginia 
and brass cannon were cast in 1‘hiladelpliia. 
An arsenal was establi.slied at Carlisle, Pa., 
die same year. Washington in 1777 chose 
SprlnghelAlt Mass., as a suitable location 
for an arsenal, and small arras were manu- 
factured there In 1787. This establish- 
ment, now the chief small arms manufac- 
tory, has n capacity of l.OOO rifl(‘S per day. 
The arsenal at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., was 
begun in 1795, and from that time the 
number was gradually inerensed until 1860, 
when there were lid arsenals scattered over 
the country. The principal ones at present 
In use"* are at Augusta, (ia. ; Benicia, Cal. ; 
Frankford, Pa. : Springfield, Mass. ; Gov- 
ernors Island, N. Y. ; Rook Island, 111. ; 
San Antonio, Tex. : Dover. N. J. : Water- 
. town, Mass., and Walervliet. N. Y. Ord- 
nance, arms, ammunition, and aecoutor- 
ments are manufactured at many (if these 
places, the Idea being to devote egeb to a 
special line of fabrication. Thus the es- 
tablishment at WatervHot is devoted to the 
manufacture of heavy ordnance. Casting 
and assembling of guns are carried on at 
Rock Island and Benicia, as well as the 
making of leath(*r goods. Naval guns and 
projectiles are made at Washington, D. C. 

Arsenals: 

Augusta, Ga., referred to, 893. 
Erection of, and armories on Western 
waters referred to, 705, 781, 808, 
2079. 

Establishment of, recommended to 
utilize the iron mines and works 
at Berkeley and in the State of 
Virginia, 99. 

In the South, 323. 

Frankford, Pa., arsenal at, referred 
to, 4661. 

Location for magazines, referred to, 
3844. 

Replenishment of, recommended, 255. 
Rock Island Arsenal, appropriation 
for, recommended, 4680, 4738. 

Sale of, not used by Government rec- 
ommended, 3994, 4149, 4362. 
Schuylkill Arsenal, appropriation for, 
recommended, 4785. 

Sites for — 

Appropriation for, 772. 

Referred to, 178, 2896, 4148. 

Art* (See Science and Art.) 

Art Exhibition. (See International Ex- 
hibition of Pine Arts.) 

Arthur, Chester A.“~Sept. 20, 1881-March 
3, 1885. 

Twenty -fourth Admlnlstrntion (continued) 

Republican. 

Beer et ary 6f State — 

James O. Blaine (continued). 

F, T. FreUnghuyaen. 


Bea'etary of the Treasury — 

Willla«ti Wlndom (continued). 

Charles J. Folger. 

Walter Q. Gresham. 

Hugh McCulloch. 

Secretary of ir«M* — 

Robert T. Lincoln (continued). 

Secretary of the Navy — 

William H. Hunt (continued). 

William E. Chandler. 

Secretary of the Interior — ^ 

Samuel J, Kirkwood. 

Henry M. Teller. 

Postmaster Genvral — 

Thomas L. James (continued). 

Timothy O. Howe. 

Walter Q. Gresham. 

Frank Hatton. 

A Horn ey-Ocncral — 

Wa.vne MaeVengh (continued). 
Benjamin 11. Brewster. 

Arthur was the fourth vice-president to 
succeed to the ollice of President through 
the death of the incumbent ; and the second 
to succeed through death by assassination. 
He took the oath of ofiice in New Yoik city 
Sept. 20, 1881. Arthur continued most of 
Garfield’s appointees as heads of depart- 
ments. 

Party Affiliation. — President Arthur early 
recely(‘d strong anti-slavery sentiments from 
his father, who took part In the organiza- 
tion, at Utica in 1835, of the anti-slavery 
society. Mr. Arthur In his law practice 
took an active part as counsel In several 
cases hi which the rights of colored pc'ople 
were concerru'd. He becariu' a Henry Clay 
Whig and (ast his first vote for (hmoral 
Scott in 1852. Ho was present at the Re- 
publican (’ouventlon at Saratoga and, In 
1856, took an active part in the Fremont 
campaicn. From 1802 to 1872, while en- 
gaged in his law practice, General Arthur 
took an active part In jiolltics. 

Public Debt. — The public d(‘bt of the 
United States during the administration of 
Presld«'nt Arthur stood as follows: July 1. 
1881. $l,S10.<I5l),ir)4 23 : 1882, $1,675,023,- 
474.25; 1S8.3, $1,538,781,825.10; 1884, 

$1,-138,542.995.30. 

In his First Annual Message (page 4635) 
the President said : “In view, however, of 
the lu'avy load of taxation which our people 
have alrt>ady borne, we may well consider 
whether it Is not the part of wisdom to 
reduce the revenues, even if we delay a little 
the payment of the debt.” In his Second 
Annual M(\ssage (page 4721) he says: “But 
I renew the expression of my convict ion 
that su(’h rapid extinguishment of the na- 
tional indebtedness as is now taking place 
is by no means a cause of congratulation; 
It is a cause rather for serious apprehension. 
If it continues it must speedily be followed 
by one of the evils so clearly set forth in 
the report of the Secretary. Either the 
surpln.s must He idle In the Tn^asury or 
the Government will be foi’ced to buy at 
market rates Us bonds not then redeemable, 
and which under such circumstances can not 
fail to command an enormous premium, or 
the swollen revenues will lx* devoted to ex- 
travagant expenditure, which, as experience 
has taught, is ever the bane of an over- 
flowing treasury.” In his Third Annual 
Message (page 4765) he said: “There are 
cogent reasons, however, why the national 
Indebtedness should not be thus rapidly ex- 
tinguished. Chief among them is the fact 
that only by excessive taxation Is such 
rapidity attainable.” 

Tariff. — In his First Annual Message 
(page 4636) the President says: “The 
tariff laws also need revision : but, that a 
due regard may be paid to the conflicting 
interests of our citizens, Important changes 
should be made with caution. If a careful 
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revision can not be made at thla^ session, a 
commission such as was lately approved by 
the Senate and is now recommended by 
the Secretary of the Treasur/, would doubt- 
less lighten the labors of Congrei^s whene'^er 
this subject shall be broughx to Its consid- 
eration.' In his Second Annual Message 
(page 4722) he says: “The present tariff 
system is In many respects unju.st. It makes 
unequal distribution both of Its burdens and 
Its bench ts. This fact was practically rec- 
ognized by a majority of each House of 
t'ongresg in the passage of the act creating 
the Tariff Commission. ... If a gen- 
eral revision of tfie tariff shall be found to 
be Impracticable at this session, I express 
the hope that at least some of the more con- 
spicuous inequalities of the present law 
may be corrected before your final adjourn- 
ment. C>ne of them . . . the neces- 

sity of amending the law by which the 
Dutch standard of color is adopted as the 
test of the saccharine strength of sugars is 
too obvious to require comment.” In his 
Fourth Annual Message (page 4839) he 
says : “The healthful enlargement of our 
trade with Europe. Asia, and Africa should 
be sought by deducing tariff burdens on such 
of their wares as neither we nor the other 
American States are fittrfl to produce, and 
thus enabling ourselves to obtain in return 
a better market for our supplies of feed, of 
raw materials, and of the manufactures in 
which wo excel, it seems to me that many 
of the embarrassing elements in the gr^at 
national conflict between protection and 
free trade may thus be turned to good ac- 
count ; that the revenue may be reduced so 
as no longer to overtax the people : that pro- 
tective duties may bo retained without be- 
coming burdensome : that our shipping in- 
tere.sits may be judiciously encouraged, the 
currency fixed on firm bases, and. above all, 
such a unity of Intcresis established among 
the States of the American system as will 
be of gn’at and ever-increasing advantage 
to them all.” 

Standard Time . — President Arthur called 
an international conference to establish a 
universal meridian from which to reckon 
time throughout the world. Twentv-tive 
nations participated in the confenmee, which 
was held at Washington In October, 1884, 
and the meridian of (ireenwlch was agreed 
upon (pages 4718, 48{M), 4H27, 4841, 5180). 
Thh^ followed the division of the United 
Staie.s into four time sections. 


Civil Service . — In his First Annual Mes- 
sage (page 4048) the President fully di.s- 
emsses the CMvil Service, lie repeats his 
views as set forth in his letter of ncreptance 
of the nomination of the Viee-I‘resideney ; 
describes the salient features of the l-lngllsb 
system ; and selects from it such elements 
as he dooms applicable to American condi- 
tions. Among these are : A practically 
llf('-tpnure of office; limitation of age below 


middle life : and a retiring allowance. Com- 
petitive examination before appointment for 
fitness, and promotion on efficiency, are 
corner-stones of his plan. In his Second 
Annual Message (page 4733), In urging ac- 
tion by Congre.ss, be said : “In the judg- 
ment of not a few who have given study 
and reflection to this matter, the nation h^as 
outgrown the provisions which the Constitu- 
tion has established for filling the minor 
offices in the public service.” Full pd 
careful statistics of removals and appoint- 
ments are here also given. A code of rules 
regulating the conduct of civil service em- 
ployees was promulgated by lOxocutivc order 
(page 4748) und^^r authority of the civil 
service act of 188.3. This code was further 
Bunplemented and amended by 
(page 4754) under the same pthorlty. 
Those rqles and the report of the CWU 


Service Commission are referred to (page 
4773) in the President’s Third Annual Mes- 
sage. In speaking of the effects of the 
Civil Service reform, the President «ags 
(page 4839) in his Fourth Annual Message: 
“The system has fully answered the ex- 
pectations of its friends in securing com- 
petent and faithful public servants and in 
protecting the appointing officers of the 
C}overnm(mt from the pressure of personal 
Importunity and from the labor of exam- 
ining I he claims and pretensions of rival 
candidates for public employment.” 

Star Route Trials . — Early in Arthur's 
administration public attention was directed 
to the indictment in Washington /)f John W. 
Dorsey, John M. Pock, John R. Miner, 
Stephen Dorsey, M. 0. Rerdell, Thomas J. 
Brady, William II. Turner and J. L Sander- 
son for conspiracy to defraud the govern- 
ment in bids for mail service. (See Star 
Routes.) 

Internal Improvements. — President Ar- 
thur’s attitude toward this great question Is 
shown by his First Annual Message (page 
404(1) where he said: “I advise app^pria- 
tions for such internal Improvements as the 
wisdom of Congress may deem to be of 
public importance. The necessity of Im- 
proving the navigation of the Mississippi 
River justifies a special allusion to the sub- 
ject. I suggest the adoption of some 
measure for the removal of obstructions 
W'hich now Impede the navigation of that 
great channel of commerce.’ On Aug. 1, 
1882, the I'resldent withheld his signature 
from a river-and-harbor bill appropriating 
the sum of $18,743,875. In doing so he 
said (page 4707) ; “My principal objection 
to the bill is that It contains appropriations 
for purposes not for the common defense or 
general welfare, ard which do not promote 
commerce among the States. These pro- 
visions, on the contrary, are entirely for 
the benefit of the particular localities in 
wffiie'h It is proposed to make the Improve- 
ments. I regard such appropriation of 
the public money as beyond the powers 
given by the Constitution to Congress and 
the President.” On Aug. 2, 1882, this bill 
was passed by Congress over the President’s 
veto. In this connection It Is worthy of 
note that in three of his annual messages 
(pages 4725. 4774, and 4839) the President 
recommended the provision of a Constitu- 
tional amendment which would permit the 
President to assent to parts of a bill and 
to veto other parts, without being obliged 
to veto the entire bill on account of one or 
two objectionable points. 

Arthur, Chester A.; 

Annual messages of, 4624, 4713, 4757, 
4822. 

Biographical sketch of, 4618. 

Bland'Allison Act discussed by, and 
recommendations regarding, 4633, 
4720, 4830. 

Civil service discussed by, 4647, 4732, 
4748, 4754, 4773, 4839, 4863. 

Collector of port of New York, sus- 
pension of, discussed, 4463. 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
approval of separate items of bill 
and veto of others fecommended 
by, 4725, 4774, 4840. 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 5081, 5082. 

Death of President Garfiel^ — 

Announced to, and reply of, 4604, 
Discussed by, 4620, 4624, 
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Finances discussed by, 4632, 4719, 
4763, 4829. 

Inaugural address of, 4620. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
4646. 

Oath of ofElce administered to, 4615. 

Portrait of, 4617. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 4707, 4771, 
4808. 

Proclamations of — 

Day of mourning in memory of 
President Garfield, 4621. 
Discriminating duties on vessels 
from Cuba and Puerto Eico sus- 
pended, 4810. 

Duties on foreign vessels suspend- 
ed, 4871, 4872. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
4621, 4873. 

Hundredth anniversary of sur- 
render by Washington of com- 
mission as Corniftander-in-Chicf, 
4810. 

Quarantine regulations, 4812. 
Thanksgiving, 4623, 4710, 4740, 

4812. 

Treaty with Great Britain, termi- 
nation of, 4867. 

Unauthorized occupancy of lauds 
in Indian Territory, 4811. 
Unlawful combination in Utah, 
4709. 

World ^s Industrial and Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, 474G. 

State of the Union discussed by, 4822. 

Tariff discussed by, 4636, 4721, 4830. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 4623, 
4710, 4746, 4812. 

Veto messages of — 

Chinese immigration, 4699. 
Passengers by sea, 4705. 

Belief of Fitz-John Porter, 4808. 
Kivers and Harbor^ 4707. 
Discussed, 4724. 

Articles of Confederation, 5. 

Signers of, 13. 

Articles of War.-^Rules and regulations 
for the guidance of the Army and Navy. In 
addition to the set rules, general orders 
of a special nature are issued by the War 
Department as occasion requires. 
Artillery.— The history of artillery begins 
shortly after the invention of gunpowder. 
It was used by the Moors of Algeclras, in 
Spain, in 1343, and Edward III had four 
cannons at Crecy In 1346. During the six- 
teenth century brass guns and cast-iron 
projectiles were adopted throughout Eu- 
rope. Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden’s great- 
est warrior, Introduced the battalion sys- 
tem and reduced the use of artillery to a 
science in Europe. Napoleon owed much of 
his military success to his skill in the 
manipulation of artillery. In his wars are 
seen the first important eflPects of the con- 
centration of fire, which in those days 
could only be produced by the massing of 
guns. Napoleon 111 made a special study 


of the subject of artillery, and the treatine 
begun ana mainly written by him is a 
standard work on the subject. During the 
Glvll War Gon. William F. Baryy did mhSb 
to improve the organization of the artillery 
of the Union Army. The aggregate of field 
guns was about 16,000 with 40,000 horses 
and 48,000 men. According to the army 
reorganization act of Peb. 2, 1901, the regi- 
mental organization of / the artillery arip 
was discontinued and the arm constituted 
and de.signated as the artillery corps. This 
consists of 30 batteries of field artillery 
and 120 batteries of coast artillery. The 
officers of the artillery corps are a Chief of 
Artillery, to serve on the staff of the 
general officer commanding the army ; 
fourteen colonels ; thirteen lieutenant- 
colonels ; thirty-nine majors ; 195 captains ; 
195 first lieutenants ; 105 second lieuten- 
ants ; twenty -one sergeanis-major with rank 
and pay of regimental sergeants-major of 
infantry ; and twenty-seven sergeants- 
major with rank, pay and . allowance of 
battalion sergeants-major of Infantry. The 
aggregate or enlisted men must not ex- 
ceed 5,416 for the field artillery and l|?,471 
for the coast artillery . ( See also Army ; 

Arsenals ; Arms and Ammunition.) 

Artillery School of Practice at Fortre§s 
Monroe, Va., 940. 

Artists, Foreign, tariff discriminati^s 
against, 4794, 4824, 4924, 6091, 5501. 
Arundel Manuscripts, copy of, placed in 
Library of Congress, 1445. 

Arve, The, seizure of, by Haitian au- 
thorities, 2680. 

Ashburton Treaty. — A irenty concluded 
at Washington, Aug. 9, 3 842, between 

Great Britain and the United States. It 
was negotiated by Lord Ashburton and 
Daniel Webster. It settled the long-dis- 
puted boundary lino between the Uiiltod 
States and Canada. The former secured 
:ibout seven-twelfths of the territory which 
bad been claimed by both countries. Pro- 
vision was also made by the treaty for the 
suppression of the slave trade and the 
mutual extradition of fugitives from jus- 
tice (pages 2015, 2047, 2082). (See 

Great Britain, Treaties with.) 

Ashburton Treaty: 

Reference to, 2134, 2273, 2760, 3071. 
Asheville, N. C., act for erection of 
public building in, vetoed, 5060. 

Asia. — The area of Asia Is 17% mllJlon 
square miles, and it extends over nearly 
one-third of the land surface of the globe. 
The distance between its extreme longitudes, 
the west coast of Asia Minor (26“ E.) and 
the East Cape (170“ W.) is 6,000 miles. 
The extreme latitudes, Cape Chelyuskin 
(78“ 30" N.) and Cape Buru (90 miles 
north of the Equator), are 6,350 miles apart. 
Asia Is bounded 1^ the ocean on all sides 
except the we.st. The Isthmus of Suez (cut 
by a canal) connects it with Africa^ The 
l)ouildary between Europe and Asia is 
formed on the west mainly by the Ural 
Mountains and the Ural iliver. In the 
southwest the valto of the Manych, which 
stretches from the Caspian Sea to the mouth 
of the Don, is now taken as the line between 
the two continents, although the Caucasus 
was formerly considered as belonging to Eu- 
rope. The islands of the archipeTago which 
lies m* the southeast, between the continents 
of Awa and Australia, may be divided into 
two giroups by a line passing east of Timor. 
Timor Uaut, the K^ei Islands, and the < 
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Moluccas. Asia is assumed to bo the birth- 
place of maukiod. It bus certainly been the 
scene of many highly developed civilisa- 
tions and notable conquests. In It al8€|. 
originated the great religions of the^' 
world. 

The Nations Asia, with the form of 
government and capital of each, follow : 

Afghanistan (Monarchy), Kabul. 

Bhutan (Monarchy), Punakha. 

China (Republic), Peking. 

India (Empire), Delhi. 

Japan (Empire), Tokyo. 

Nepal (Monarchy), l^atmandu. 

Oman ( Monarchy i, Muscat. 

Persia (Monarci^). Teheran. 

Russia in Asia (Empire). 

Siam (Kingdom), Bangkok. 

Turkey in Aaia (Monarchy). 

The East India Islands, the government 
to which they belong, the area in square 
miles and population are : 

Area Popula- 
Sq. Miles tion 

/ BliUsh 85,000 850,000 

oomeo ^ Netherlands 200,000 1,200,{X)0 

Celebes, Netherlands 72,000 900,000 

Java, Netherlands 48,400 28.000.000 

Lesser Sundas J Netherlands. . . 22,000 800,000 

l^erbundas j Portuguese.. . . 7,000 280,000 

Moluccas, Netherlands 43,000 400,000 

buiiw 115,000 8,300,000 

Sumatra, Netherlands 160,000 3,200,000 


plain rising gradually to the south and 
east. 

Plateaus and Folded Ranges. — More than 
one-twelfth of Asia lies above 10,000 feet. 
A series of lofty plateaus extends from Asia 
Minor to Easlorn Asia at varying eleva- 
tions. 

The Tablelands. — The Deccan, Ceylon, and 
Arabia form tablelands of old rock without 
the folded mountains which are characteris- 
tic of the rest of Asia. The Deccan of 
renlusiilar India is a fragment of old land 
smoothed and worn by river erosion. 

Five areas may be distinguished In Asia 
In which there is marked difference In cli- 
mate : The Arctic Area, where the tem- 
perature in no month ex<‘eds 50® F. The 
Siberian Area, where there Is great winter 
cold but where the hardier cereals can 
be grown in summer. The Central Area, 
mostly a region of inland drainage. The 
Monson Arr‘a. comprising tli(‘ most densely 
cultivated and populated regions of Asia. 
This includes China, Indo-ciiina, and In- 
dia. The Equatorial Area, which has two 
rainy seasons and a high annual rainfall. 
This ineludes the island grounds of Borneo, 
Sumatra, Java, etc., to the southeast of 
Asia. 

Political Divisions , — The repuldlc of 
(^hina, the monar(*hi(‘S of .Tnpan, Slam, Af- 
ghanistan, Persia, Nepal, Blmtan, and (iman 
are organized ; Arabian trila's are independ- 
ent, and there are Riis.sian, British, Dutch, 
French, German, Turkish, American, and 


Physical Features . — The northern coast Is 
almost entirely within the Arctic Circle. 
The subsoil Is permanently frozim, only a 
few inches of the upper surface thaw 
ing in summer, when extensive marshes are 
formed. The main islands are the New 
Siberian Islands and Wrangel Island. In 
the northeast, Asia reaches to within thirty- 
six miles of the northwest peninsula of 
North America, from which it Is separated 
by the shallow Bering Strait, which divides 
the Arctic from the Pacitic Geeau. The 
east coast Is fringed by numerous peninsulas 
and islands, both of which are usually moun- 
tainous. The peninsula of Kamchatka, Sak- 
halin Island, and the Kuriles mark off the 
Sea of Okhotsk, and to the south the 
Islands of Japan and the peninsula of 
Korea form the boundaries of the Sea of 
Japan. The largest island off this coast 
is the mountainous island of Formosa. The 
South China Sea is separated from the I’a- 
cific by the Philippines and Borneo. Indo- 
china forms a huge peninsula stretching 
far to the south with one long arm, the 
Malay Peninsula, which nearly reaches the 
Equator, and two lesser projoetlons, the 
growing deltas of the Mekong and Ira- 
w’addy. Sumatra is separated oy the Ma- 
lacca Strait, the eastern gate between the 
Indian Ocean and the China Sea, to which 
Singapore owes its importance. The Dec- 
can and Arabia project as large peninsulas 
into the Indian Ocean. The Island of Cey- 
lon Is the only large island and is nearly 
Joined to the mainland by Adam’s Bridge. 

The Strait of Ormuz and the Strait of 
Bab-el-Mpideb lead to the Persian Gulf 
and Red Sea respectively. To the north 
of the Red Sea the Gulfs of Suez and Akaba 


1‘ortuguo.se pos.sosslons. 

Asia: 

Commeree with, oxtoiision of, rocom- 
mcntled, 2624, 2703, 

Coolie trade with, referred to, 3261, 
Immij^rauts from, sljoiild be protected 
against lawless assault, 7372. 
Asphalt. — A general term iipplbul to sev-, 
eral varlelie.s of hydrocarbons of a 
nous nature, varying In hardness from nettd- 
fluid to solid. It is usrd for paving pur- 
poses in the United Slates. Moat,. of the 
asphalt used in the United States is 
brought from the island of Trinidad, off the 
coast of Venezuela. Other Imports are 
from Bermudez, Venezuela. It is al.so 
found In Southern California. The supply 
In Trinidad is obtained from Pitch Lake*, a 
name given to the crater of an extinct 
volcano, 138 feet above sea level. This 
crater covers an area of about 114 acres 
and is 1.35 feet deep at the center. The 
supply is gradually ren(‘wed by the con- 
stant exudation of soft pitch from subter- 
ranean sources to the extent of about one- 
fourth of that removed. Surrounding the 
crater Is a deposit of land pitch, the over- 
flow of past time.s. The liermiulez supply 
comes from a morass on the main land 
consisting of numerous small lakes. The 
California deposit exists In the form of 
large banks of bituminous sandstone (sand 
saturatf*d with asphalt). These deposits 
are controlled by the American Asphalt 
Company. ’ which holds a concession from 
the British government to work Pitch Lake 


form openings to the north. The former 
fs separated from the Mediterranean by the 
Isthmus of Suez, through which la cut the 
Suez Canal, while the latter leads to the 
rift valley of the Dead Sea. The Sea of 
Marmora between the Black Sea and the 
/Egean is bounded by narrow channels, the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Constan- 
tinople has a unique position at the west 
of the strait on the European side. 

Asia may be divided Into three main 
natural divisions: 

The Northern Lowlands, an extensive 


on Trinidad. 

Although there was n decrease in the 
production of natural asphalt in the XTnlt- 
ed States In 1913, Including all the vari- 
eties of natural asphalt and asphaltic sand- 
stone and limestone, there was a far greater 
corresnonding increase In the output of 
manufactured or oil asphalt, according to 
the United States Geological Survey. Oil 
asphalt obtained as a residue from the dis- 
tillation of Mexican, Gulf, and California 
asphaltic oils, and even from those of the 
Middle West, is becoming more and more 
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available. There Is correspondingly less 
interest in the development of new sources 
of natural asphalt, u 

The production of natural asphalt m 
191<1 amounted to 92,004 Hlmrt tons, valued 
at $750,713, a decrease from 65,106 shoit 
tons, valued at $805,225, in 1912, On the 
other hand, the output of mniiufactured or 
oil asphalt in 1913 was 430,586 shoit Ions 
valued at; $4,531,057, Tua 

tons in 1912, valued ut $3,7oo,506. 
total quantity of asphalt 
united States for cousumptlon in 1913 was 
22^,178 short tons, valued at $910,011. 9 he 
Island of Trinidad furnishea the greater 
part of this— 125,273 short tons. 
Asphaltum, disposition of lands in Utah 
containing, discussed^ 6108. 

Aspinwally Unitod States of Colom'bia; 
Claims arising out of destruction of, 
4912, 5122. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 4798. 

. Maltreatment of passengers and sea- 
men on ships plying between New 
York and, 3413. 

Vessels from, duties ofi, suspended, 

4871. „ , 

Assassination of American Presidents, 

discussed, 6039. (See also under Lin- 
coln; Garfield; McKinley.) 

Assay Offices are establishments main- 
tained by the government in which gold 
and silver bullion may be deposited by 
citizens, they rceoivlng Its value, less 
charges, in return. There are six, namely, 
at New York City; Helena, Mont.; Char- 
lotte, N. C. ; St. Louis, Mv). ; Deadvrood, b. 
l)ak., and Seattle, Wash. The New York 
Assay iJfBco Is the larpost, and more tUan 
half th6 gold and silver retined by the 
mint service is handled there. 

Assembly. — The lower house of the State 
Legislature, in many States corresponding 
to the House, of Uepresentatives In the N.a- 
tional Congress. 

Assistant Attomeys-General.— There are 
eight in number, each receiving a salary of 
$5,000 yearly. They assist in preparing 
opinions, and in arguing cases before Jhe 
Supreme Court; they defend suits in the 
Court of Claims ; and they represent the 
Government In the classification, etc., of 
imports, (See Attorney-General and .jus- 
tice Department.) 

Assistant Postmasters-GeneraL — There 
are four of these, designated as first, second, 
third, and fourth assistant postmasters-gen- 
eral. They are appointed by the President, 
and their salaries are .$5,000 a year each. 
The administration of the postal system is 
activelv in their hands as follows : 

First Assistant Postmnster-General--Has 
charge of appointmout , salaries and allow- 
ances, dead letters (q. v.), and of the post- 
office service, including delivery of mail 
within cities. (See Citv IVlivery, pivlson 
of - Division Miscellaneous Transportation.) 

Second Assistant Postmaster-General— 
Has charge of the railway mail service (q. 
V.), of foreign mails (q. v.), and 
mall transportation matters. (See Division 
of Miscellaneous Transportation.) 

Third Assistant Postmaster-General— Has 
charge of stamps (q. v.), ^oney orders (q. 
V.), registered mall (q. v-), postal 
(q. V.). and other financial responsibilities 

Four?h^^A^lsUnt Postmaster-General—* 


Has charge of the rural mall service (q. v.) 
and supplies. 

(See Post Office Department; Postmaster* 
H^neral ; Postal Service.) 

A88lstaat Secretaxies of tbe Treasury. 

—There arc three assistant secretaries in the 
Treasury Department, who are theoretically 
of equal rank, and who are distinguished in 
the administration of the Department as 
Secretaries A, B, and C. They are appointed 
by the I’resident, by and with the consent 
of the Senate, and their yearly salaries are 
$5,000 each. Under one assistant secretary 
falls the supervision of the departments of 
the life saving service (q. v.), the public 
health service (see Health Service), and the 
work of the supervising architect (q. v-). 
Under another assistant secretary falls the 
administration of the work of the Treasurer 
of the United States (q. v.). the Comp- 
troller of the Currency (q. v.j, the Regis- 
ter of the Treasury (q. v ), the Public 
Monies (see Revenue, Public), the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury (q. v.), the Director 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
(see Engraving and Printing, Bureau oi), 
the Director of the Mint (q. v.), the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue (q. v.), the 
Secret Service (q. v.), and the auditors (q. 
V.). Another assistant secretary of the 
treasury supervises the administration of 
the customs (q. v.), the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance (q. v.), and the investigations of 
special agents (q. v.). (See Treasury De- 
partment.) 

ABsistant Secretary of tbe Interior.^ 

This officer was authorized by act of Con- 
gress approved March 14, 1862, and is ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
consent of the Senate, with a yearly salary 
of $4,500. He has no stated duties, but 
assists the Secretary of the Interior in the 
administration of the Department. (See 
Interior Department; Secretary of the In- 
terior. ) 

Assistant Secretary of State, State De- 
partment. — This officer evolved from the 
chief clerk, who was the only other officer 
authorized to serve under the Secretary of 
State, when that office was created In 
1789. It was not until 1853 that the office 
of assistant secretary of state was estab- 
lished by law. The assistant secretary of 
state is appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, and his 
yearly salary is $5,000. He has both gen- 
eral and direct supervision over the activi- 
Mes of the entire department, and puts 
into active operation the policy of the 
(department. (See State Department; Sec- 
retary of State.) 

Assistant Secretary of tbe Navy. — An 

assistant secretary of the Navy was ap- 
pointed by act of Congress In 1882, but the 
act was repealed the following year. Tbe 
present office of assistant secretary in the 
Navy Department was created on July 11, 
189(j. The incumbent is appointed by the 
President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, and bis yearly salary is $5,000. He 
acts as general assistant to the Secretary 
of Navy in the administration of the De- 
partment, but in addition has particular 
Jurisdiction over naval yards and docks (q. 
V.), and over the Marine Corps (q. v.). 
(See Navy Department; Navy.) 

Assistant Secretary of War.— The office 
of assistant secretary of war was created 
on March 6, 1890. The assistant secretary 
of war Is appointed by the President, by 
and with the consent of the Se^te, and 
receives a yearly salary of $5,000, Hie 
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east coast, the Hawkesbury, Hunter, Clar- 
ence, Hichmond, Briebane, Mary, Burnett, 
Filzroy, and Burdekin ; on the west, the 
Swan, Murchison, Gascoyne, Ashburton, 
Portescue, De Grey, and Fltzroy ; on the 
north, the Drysdale. Ord, Victoria, and 
Daly ; and the Hoper, the Flinders, and 
Mitchell, which debouch into the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. Lakes are numerous, but 
nearly all are salt ; the scarcity of the 
natural water supply has been, however, 
mitigated by successful borings. 

Mineralfi . — Minerals comprise gold, silver, 
copper, iron, and coal in large quantities, 
antimony, mercury, tin, zinc, etc. 

The seasons commence about March 21 
(Autumn), June 21 (Winter), Sept. 22 
(Spring), and Dec. 22 (Summer). The 
climate is extremely dry, but, except in the 
tropical coast-land of the north, the Con- 
tinent is everywhere highly beneficial to 
Europeans, the range of temperature being 
smaller than that of other countries simi- 
larly situated. 

Oovemment , — The Government is that of 
a Federal Commonwealth within the Brit- 
ish Empire, the executive power being vest- 
ed in the Sovereign (through the Governor- 
General), assisted by a Federal Executive 
(.^ouncil of seven Ministers, of Slate and such 
honorary Ministers who may be appointed 
thereto. The Constitution rests on the 
fundamental law of March 16, 1898, ratified 
by the Imperial Parliament on July 9, 
1900; and the Common wealtjh was inaugu- 
rated ou Jan. 1, 1901. Under the Consti- 
tution the Federal Government possesses 
limited and enumerated powers as sur- 
rendered by the federating States, the 
residuum of legislative power being in the 
Governments of the various States. Briefly 
stated, the enumerated powers include au- 
thority over commerce and navigation, 
finance, defense, post offices and telegraphs, 
census and statistics, and conciliation and 
arbitration in extra-State industrial dis- 
putes ; with authority to assume the con- 
trol of railways and lighthouses, marriage 
and divorce, emigration and Immigration, 
currency and hanking, and weights and 
measures. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


States and Capitals 

Area in 
English 

Population 
Dec. 30, 

8q. Miles 

1912 

New South Wales 

(Sydney) 

Victoria (Melbourne) 

309,460 

1,777,534 

87,884 

1,380,661 

South Australia (Ade- 

laide) 

380,070 

430,090 

Queensland (Brisbane) 
Tasmania (Hobart)... 

670,500 

636,425 

26,215 

197,206 

Western Australia 

(Perth) 

975,920 

306,129 

Northern Territory 

(Darwin) 

52.3,620 

3,475 

Papua (Port Moresby) 

88.460 

350,000 

Federal District (Can- 

berra) 

912 

1,940 

Total 

3,063,041 

6,083,359 


The Federal Parliament consists of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The Senate contains thirty-six members, six 
from each of the Original States, elected 
for six years by universal suffrage. The 
House of Representatives, similarly elected 
for a maximum of three years, contains 
members proportionate to the population, 
wlrti a minimum of five Representatives 
for each State. The House of Representa- 
tives, 1913-1916, Is made up of twenty-seven 
for New South Wales, twenty-one for Vic- 
toria, ten from Queensland, seven from 
South Australia, and five each from Tas- 


mania and Western Australia, and conslstSI 
of ihiriy-eight Liberals and thirty seven 
members of the Labor Party. 

There is a Federal High Court wdlh a 
Chief Justice and six Judges, having orig- 
inal and appellate jurisdiction, subordinate 
to the final Appeal Court of the Em- 
pire, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

Armj/ and Navp. — In 191.3 there was a 
total membership of the Defense Force of 
240,005, of whom 281 officers and 7,507 
men were serving in the Navy and 4,885 
oflicers and 227,422 others in the Army. 
The latter figure includes 50,000 riflemen 
and 140,000 cadets. 

An agreement was entered into (1902) 
by the t'ommon wealth and Imperial Govern- 
ments under which a naval force was to 
be maintained (for ten years, 190.3-13) In 
Australasian waters by the British Board 
of Admiralty, in return for annual con- 
tributions from Australia (£200,000) and 
New Zealand (£40.000), a third party to 
the agreement. This agreement provided 
also for the maintenance of Sydney as a 
first-class naval station, and for the nom- 
ination of naval cadets in the Royal Navy 
by the Australian and New Zealand Gov- 
ernments. This agreement Is merged into 
an Australian Defense scheme, under which 
the Commonwealth provides and maintains 
certain ships of war, which form an Aus- 
tralian squadron of the Royal Navy, under 
the command of a Commonwealth officer in 
time of peace, and an integral part of the 
Eastern Fleet of the Royal Navy In time 
of war. Ships of the Royal Australian Navy 
are known as H.M.A.fS, (Ills Majesty’s Aus- 
tralian Ship). 

Debt. — The Commonwealth has now un- 
dertaken responsibility for the Northern 
Territory Debt and the Port Augiista-Cood- 
nadatta Railway Debt, whose combined 
amounts are £5,(571.847. The other State 
Debts remain at the charge of the Slate 
Governments. The total of the Ihiblic 
Debts of the R(‘Veral States on Juno 30, 
1912, wfiH £277,121.095 (X.S.W. £100.052,- 
6.35; Victoria £(50,7.37,216; South Australia 
£.31,680,124; Queensland £47.0(58,18(5; 3'ns- 
mania £tl.,’i02,411, and Western Australia 
£26,28.3.523). 

production and Industry. — The estimated 
value of the products of the Comnnm wealth 
in 1911 was; Agricultural, £38,774,000; 
Pastoral, £50,725,000; Dairying, etc., £19,- 

107.000 ; Forests and Fisheries, £5,728,000 ; 
Mining, £2.3.480,0()0 ; Manufaetnriug, £50,- 

767.000. a total of £188,581,000. 

The land area of the ('omraonwcalfh Is es- 
timated at 3,903,7.31,840 acres, of which 
3 5,642,000 were under cultivation in 1911- 
12 . 

In 1912 the Commonwealth produced 

734.000, (»00 lbs. of wool (as in the grease), 
against 7(58, ,572.000 Ihs. in 1911; 187,260,- 
000 lbs. of butter, against 211,578,000 lbs. 
in 1911 : 16,147.000 lbs. of cheese, against 

15.887.000 lbs. In 1911. and 54..37().000 lbs. 
of bacon and hams, against 5.3,265,000 lbs. 
in 1911. 

In 1912 the value of gold produced was 
£9,880,000; silver and lead, £4,217,000; 
copper, £3,304.000: tin, £1,344,000; coal, 
£4,418,000 ; the value of all minerals pro- 
duced In 1912 being £25,849,000. 

Manufactures. — In 1912 there were In the 
Commonwealth 14.878 Industrial establish- 
ments, employing 327,516 hands ; wages paid 
amounted to £31,295,876 ; the value of plant 
and machinery £34,400,895 ; of materials 
used £88,317,749 ; value added by manufac- 
ture £60,427,360, and total value of final 
output £348,745,109. 

Baihoaus,’-^The total length of Oovem* 
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thent (and private) 
30. 1912, is stated 

railways open at June 
as follows: 

State 

State 

Owned 

Private 

New South Wales 


266 

Victoria 

3,673 

51 

Queenaiand 

4,033 

3.430 

367 

Western Australia 

832 

South Australii 

1,973 

34 

Tasmania 

701 

205 

Northern Territory .... 

145 


Total 

18,653 

1,755 


The Rtom earnings of all Government 
lines In 1911-1:^ weie £19,100,905, working 
expenses £12,47 l»OU4, and net earnings £6^ 
0:^9,991, being at the rate of 2«. 5d. per 
train mile, and representing a return on 
the total cost (£100,657,000) of 4.13 per 
cent, as against 4.45 per cent, in 1910-11. 

Shipping . — The Australian mercantile ma- 
rine consists of 1,171 steamers (311,059 
tons) and 1,310 sailing vessels (00.243 
tons), other vessels not self-propelled, 270 
vessels (03,005 tons), a total of 2,793 ves- 
sels (440.307 tons). The entrances and 
clearances of vessels engaged In oversea 
trade at the various Australian ports In 
the five years 1908-1912 were as follows 
(tonnage in parentheses);* 


Year Entered Cleared 

1908 2,022 (4,295,079) 2.029 (4,285,472) 

1909 2,000 (4,301,194) 1,910 (4,155,567) 

1910 1,988 (4,007,820) 2,000 (4.725,326) 

1911 2,081 (4,993,220) 2,093 (4,991,581) 

1912 2,035 (6,163,357) 2,017 (6.111,957) 


The weights, measures and coinage are 
Identical with those used in the United 
Kingdom. 

Towhh. — Capital, Canberra, In the Fed- 
eral District, purchased in 1911 from the 
8tate of N.S. w., is to be laid out as the 
capital of the Commonwealth. Meanwhile 
the seat of government is Melbourne. 

There were sixteen cities and towns with 
a population exceeding 20,000 at the census 
of 1911, viz.: 

Sydney (N.S.W,), 637,102; Melbourne 

(Vic.), 591,830; Adelaide (S.A.), 192,294; 
Brisbane (Q.). 141.342; Perth (W.A.), 84,- 
580; Newcastle (N.S.W.), 65,500; Ballarat 
(Vic.), 44,000; Bendigo (Vic.), 42,000; Ho- 
bart (Tas.), 38,055: Broken Hill (N.S.W.), 
81,000; Geelong (Vic.). 28,880; (barters 
Towers (Q.), 25,000; Launceston (Tas.), 
24,536; Ipswich (<4-), 23,000; Rockhamp- 
ton ((5.), 21,033; Fremantle (W.A.). 20,- 
000. (See also Oceania.) 

History . — The continent of Australia was 
known in the sixteenth century. It was 
visited by the Dutch in 1006, New South 
Wales was visited and named by Captain 
Cook in 1770. A British penal colony was 
established at Sydney in 1788, and at Bris- 
bane, Queensland, in 1825. Settlements 
were made In Western Australia in 1826, 
Victoria in 1834, and at Adelaid,^^ in 1836. 
The discovery of gold near Bathurst, New 
South Wales, In 1861, gave strtmg Impetus 
to Immigration. The Commonwealth of 
Australia was created in 1900 by the fed- 
eration of the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, West- 
ern Australia, and Tasmania. The Gover- 
nor-General Is appointed by the Crown. 

Hew South wales Is the oldest state. 
Sydney, the capital and principal port, has 
a population of 621,000. Forests cover 
one-quarter of the surface, and the cul- 
tivated area was reported In 1911 at 3,- 

381,000 acres. Besides wheat, corn, and 
tobacco 20,Q00 acres were under cltrns fruit, 
mostly oranges, the yield being reported 
as 637,283 cases. In 1910 45,561.000 
sheep were reported, from which were 
clipped 415,388,000 pounds of wooU 
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Victoria was originally a part of New 
South Wales but was made a separate col- 
ony in 1851. The imports in 1910 were 
valued at $97,350,000, end exports $88,- 
700,000. of which $11,790,000 was gold. 
Melbourne, the chief city, has a popula- 
tion of 591,830. 

Queensland was visited by Captain Cook 
in 1770 and settlements were made In 
1825. The staple production of the state 
is wool, the production in 1910 being 139,- 

260.000 pounds. Sugar is the pidnclpal 
manufactured article. 

South Australia was proclaimed a Brit- 
ish province in 1836, and the northern ter- 
ritory was transferred to the Commonwealth 
in 1911. The area of South Australia was 
380,070 square miles, to which the north- 
ern territory added 523,620 square miles. 
The climate resembles that of southern 
France or Italy. The wine product ot 1010 
was more than three million gallons. Sugar 
cane and fruits are also grown. Adelaide 
is the capital and commercial center, having 
ft population of 102.000 In 1911. 

Wisstern Australia is the largest Austra- 
lian state. It has an area of 975.920 
square miles. The forest area is estimated 
at twenty million acres, the timber (in- 
cluding eucalytpus) is e.specially valuable 
for shipbuilding and brldgework, owing to 
its durability. 

Australian Ballot. (See Ballot.) 
Australian System of Military Training. 

— ^Australia (q. v.) has had universal serv- 
ice since 1903. At the age of 12, the Aus- 
tralian boy enters a voluntary CTadet Corps 
as a Junior cadet. Until the age of 14. he 
spends 90 hours a year in gymnastics, 
“setting up*’ exercises, and easy military 
maneuvers. lie receives a uniform from 
the Government, but no musket. From the 
age of 14-18, he Is enrolled as a senior 
cadet, when he receives a cadet rifle, later 
changed to the regulation array rifle when 
he shows sufllclent progress to handle it. 
He DOW obtains careful drill in marching, 
in guard duty, and in military tactics, with 
especial attention to marksmanship. Dur- 
ing these four .vears, he must receive at 
least 24 drills of 1 hour each, 12 drills of 
2 hours each, and 4 drills of 4 hours each. 
At the age of 18, he Joins the citizen 
army, and remains in It until he Is 26. 
although he is liable to service until he 
reaches the age of 60, During his 8 years 
In the regular army, he devotes to training 
16 days of 6 hour.s each yearly. It is esti- 
mated that this system has provided Aus- 
tralia with a citizen army of 120;000, with 

150.000 cadets. The forces can be sent to 
foreign lands only by a referendum vote 
of the citizens of Australia, and the first 
referendum tahen to allow conscription 
for service in Germany during the European 
war was voted down on October 29, 1916. 
(See Swiss Sy.stcm of Military Training; 
Compulsory Military Service.) 

Austria (Austro-Hungarian Monarchy)* 
—The largest empire, next to Russia, on the 
Continent of Europe, situated between 42® 
61' N. latitude and 9® 30'-26® 20' E. longi- 
tude, with a total area of 676,077 square 
kilometres (260,695 square miles), and a 
total population (1910) of 51,340,378. 

AI18A AND POPULATION 

^ Area, EngUah Estimated 

States Sq. Miles Popxdation 

Austrian Empire 115,874 28,567,898 

Kingdom of Hungary. . . 125,395 20,840,678 

Territories 

Boflnia smd Hersegovina. 19,760 1,931,802 

T4.1.. 26t;029 Sl^.871 
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The Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
arcliy consists of two states, the Empire 
of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary, 
and of the Provinces Bosnia and Herae- 
govina. Each of the States has its own 
Constitution and Parliament, and for most 
branches of State affairs its own Ministry 
and Administration : but they are closely 
bound together by the Identity of the Ruler 
and by a permanent Constitutional Tlnlon, 
which, upon the common principle of pos- 
session and defense, was first proclaimed 
by the Pragmatic Sanction of 1723, and has 
since been regulated by the so-called “Com- 
promise*' (Ausgleich-Klegyez^s) of 18G7. 
According to, the Constitutional TTnion for- 
eign affairs, and the greater part of war 
affairs (Arniy and Navy), togotlier with the 
tinances concerning them, and the adminis- 
tration of the Territories, are dealt with 
by common ministries. The control of the 
official actions of these ministers and the 
voting of the common budget is exercised 
by two delegations, each consisting of 00 
members, of whom 20 are chosen from the 
l^pper House of Austria and of Hungary, 
and 40 from the Lower House of Austria 
and of Hungary. The delegations arc elect- 
ed for one year, meet alternately at Vienna 
and Buda Pesth, and appoint iholr own 
President and Vice-President. In every 
other respect legislation concerning the com- 
mon affairs belongs to the two Parliaments, 
and each State provides separately for its 
contribution to the common ext)en8es. The 
proportion to be contributed by caeh State 
is fixed by mutual agreement, renewable 
every ten years. 

JliBtory . — In connection with the Aus- 
gleloh-Kiegyez^s the two States entered into 
a commercial and customs union in 1807, by 
which the two States form one eomracrcial 
and customs territory ; and possess the same 
system of coinage, w^elghts and mf'asnres, 
and a Joint bank of issue. In the same 
way as the quota agreement, this union is 
renewable every ten years. 

Following the assassination of Archduke 
Ferdinand and his wife at Serajevo by a 
student, said to have been ineiled by Ser- 
vian societies, and with Servian official con- 
nivance, Austria, on July 28, 1014, declared 
war against Servia, and an army was im- 
mediately sent to occupy B(’lcrrade, The 
Servian government fled to Nish and pre- 
pared for resistance. (See European War.) 

. Reigning Sovereign . — Karl Franz Joseph 
(Charles I), Emperor of Austria, Apos- 
tolic King of Hungary (King of Bohemia, 
Dalmatia, Croatia, Slavonia, Galieia, Lo- 
domeria and Illyria, King of Jerusalem, 
etc.), succeeded his grand uncle, the aged 
Franz Josef, w^ho died Nov. 21, 1910, after 
a reign of sixty-eight years. 

Army . — The C’ommon Army of the Austro- 
Iliingarian Monarchy is recruited by uni- 
versal compulsory service for all male sub- 
jects between the ages of 19 and 42 in 
Austria, Hungary, and Bosnla-Herzegovlna. 
The available military force also includes 
the Austrian Landwehr and Landsturm and 
the Hungarian Honv^ds^^g (Landwehr) and 
Nepfolkeles (Landsturm). 

The Peace Establishment of the Active 
Army Is 17,840 officers, 4,700 officials, and 

290.000 others. 

The Alistrlan Landwehr consists of 3,- 
680 officers and 37,000 otlnu’s. 

The Hungarian Landwehr consists of 

8.000 officers and 26,000 others. 

The War Establishment of the MobiIIz<^ 
Flt^ld Army Is 805, OOO all ranks, with 
about 1,000,000 from the other formations. 
(See Armies of the World.) 

Nari/.—The Navy is administered by a 
department of the War Ministry, and 
manned by 1,500 officers and 13,500 men in 


1912. (For they latest reports as to present 
establishment. See Navies of the World.) 

Common hHnance . — The Expenditure on 
Common Affairs (Defense, Foreign Affairs, 
Finance Ministry, and Board of ControD is 
met from the Common Revenue, derived 
from the net proceeds of the Customs, and 
from the matriculai' contributions of Austria 
(03.0 per cent.) and Hungary (30.4 per 
cent). The customs receipts for 1913 were 

197,094,000 crowns. The contributions 
from Austria were 255,352,000, while 
Hungary's share amount('d to 140,140.000 
crowns. (5 crowns equal to $1 United 
States money.) 

There is no Common Debt, but the King- 
dom of Hungary sets aside a certain sum 
annually for the service of the Debt of 
Austria contracted before the year 1807. 
(See Hungary, Finance.) 

Ah STRIA . — The Austrian Empire com- 
prises the following provinces : Lower Aus- 
tria. Upper Austria, Bohemia, Bukovina, 
Carinthia, Carnlola, Dalmatia, Galicia, Gbrz 
and Gradlska. I atria, Moravia, Salzburg. Si- 
lesia, Styria. Trieste and District, Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg. 

Physical Features . — Nearly three-fourths 
of Austria is high ground above the (>00 
foot level, with three main mountain sys- 
tems — the Alp.s, Carpathians and Bohemia- 
Moravian moimtains. The (^entral Alps 
traverse the couuiry. wdiile the Eastern Alps 
lie entirely within its boundaries; the CaiS 
pnthlans form a frontier with Hungary; 
the BohemiaMornviun mountains enclose 
these countries and link up the Austrian 
moui\ta!n system with the Mtttolgebirge of 
('cntral Europe. The remaining fourth part 
is occupied by fertile plains, of which the 
largest is In Galicia. The capital is on 
the Danube-drained Wiener Beeken, The 
Danube, joined by the Inn, enters Austria 
from Bavaiia at the gorge of Uassau. The 
Dniester rises in eastern Galicia, and en- 
ters Russia at Cholln, The Vistula risea 
In Silesia, and forms the boundary of 
Russian Poland. ’’I'lie Oder has its source 
in Moravia. 7'he Elbe, after a winding 
course of 18.5 miles in Bohemia, enters 
Saxony. The Adige (or Etehi rises in the 
mountains of Tyrol, and flows Into the Adri- 
atic. 

Government . — The Government Is that of 
a constitutional monarchy, the Sovereign 
bearing the title of Emperor, and the suc- 
ce.ssion heredilary fin the order of primo- 
geniture) in the male line of the House 
of Ilabshurg-Lotlirlngon, and after the fail- 
ure of the male. In the female line of that 
house. (See Austrla-lliingary.) 

The Reichsrath (Council of the Pimplro) 
consists of two houses, the llerrenhaus 
(flou.se of Lords) and the Abgcordnetenhaus 
(House of Deputies). 

The Herrenitaus consists of the 15 Arch- 
dukes of the Imperial family; of 82 of the 
landed nol)illty. In whose families the dig- 
nity Is heredilary ; of 6 prlncp-archblshops, 
7 pHnee bishops, and 6 archbishops ; and 
of 1.58 members nominated by the Emperor 
for life, for public service — a total or 272 
members in 1912. 

The Abgeordnetenhaus Is composed of 516 
deputies, elected by universal manhood suf- 
frage (twenty-four years) and by secret bal- 
lot 

ITie coi?ii'ts of first instance are the 969 
Bezirksgeriehte (District ('ourts) and the 
75 Superior District (^Jonrts with Jury 
Oourts attachtMl. Suy)ei’vlslon of, and ap- 
peals from, these courts are conducted itt 
nine Provincial Appeal Oourts at Vienna^ 
Graz, Trieste, Innsbruck, Zatia. Prague, 
Brilnn, Cracow, and Lemberg. The Supreme 
Court and Court of Cassation at Vienna la 
the Supreme Court of the Empire. Casei 
of conflict between different authorities mrp 
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dbclded by tke Tribunal of “the Empire at 
Vienna 

All the kingdoms and countries represent- 
ed in the Austrian Heichsratb possess self- 
go veimment for matters nqt expressly re- 
served by the central government of the 
Empire. In addition, there are communal 
councils with executive committees, the 
council of the town of Trieste having the 
functions of a provincial diet. The diets 
meet annually are elcctc^d for six years, 
and consist of a single chamber, with an 
executive council. 

Finance . — The revenue of Austria for the 
year 1913 was 3,147,473,000 crowns, and 
the expenditure was 3,137,190,000 crowns. 

To the General Debt of Austria, contract- 
ed before the year 1807, the kingdom of 
Hungary contributes over gl2, 000,000 an- 
nually (60.019.340 crowns in 1912), for 
amortization and interest. This (ieneral 
Debt, on Dec. 31. 1912. was 5.1.^>8.39<;.399 
crowns, and the special debt was 7,377,033,- 
825 crowns. 

Fdurnlinn. — Prlmarv education is free 
and compulsory between the aces of G and 
14 and about 96 per cent, of the attendances 
Is secured. The schools are maintained bv 
local taxation almost exclusively. Second- 
ary education is controlled' bv the central 
government, Including the private schools. 
Gymnasia and Realscnnlcn prepare for the 
Universities and technical high schools. 

Production and huluniry. — Agriculture Is 
the most Important Industry of the Inhab- 
itants, and more than one-half of the peo- 
ple are occupied therein. Of the total area 
about 94 per cent. Is productive, 30 per 
cent, being arable land and 24 per cent, 
pastures and meadows, and 32 per cent, 
woodlands. The arable land produces wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, potatoes, sugar 
beet, turnip and miHoollaneous crops, but 
wheat and maize have also to be Imported 
from Hungary. The gardens produce a 
variety of fruit and the vineyards produce 
excellent wine. The meadows and pastures 
support horses, cattle, sheep, etc. 

Forestry Is conducted on scientific prin- 
ciples and the periodic denudations are met 
by systematic afforestation. Oak, pine, 
beech, ash, elm, etc., form a valuable source 
of wealth. 

Hines and Minerals . — In addition to gold, 
silver, iron, copper, lead and tin ores in pro- 
fusion there are rich deposits of coal and 
petroleum. While the salt mines of the Car- 
pathians are the richest in the world, the 
mines of Wiellczka, In Galicia, and of Salz- 
kammergut, In Upper Austria, are the most 
famous. 

Austria Is noted for Its medicinal wa- 
ters, notably the alkaline springs of Carls- 
bad, Marienbnd, Franzenbad, Giesshilbel, 
Bllin. and Gastein, where are the most fre- 
quented watering places In the world. 

About 8,000,000 are dependent on the 
various industrial establishments, and Aus- 
tria is abundantly equipped for industrial 
activity on account of its richness In raw 
materials, while its rtvers offer both power 
and transport. In addition to the Iron and 
steel Industries, textiles and glass (par- 
ticularly In Bohemia), leather, furniture, 
and woodwork, brewing and distilling, chem- 
icals, printing and stationery, and tobacco 
trades are of great importance. 

The sea fisheries of the Adriatic coast 
(about 1,000 miles) employ about 20,000 
persons. The river and lake fisheries are 
also Impoitant, especially in Bohemia. 

^ Transportation and Cowwttwication.— In 
1910 28,000 kilometres (14.300 miles) of 
railway were open and working, of which 
11,000 were owned or worked by the State, 
and 8.800 owned and worked by companies. 
In 191Q tbe length pt navigable rlrers and) 


canals exceeded 4,000 miles for vessels and 
rafts, 900 miles being navigable for steam- 
ers, which ply to the number of about 840 
on the Danube and Elbe. 

There were 9,655 post offices In Austria 
(1911). There were 7,039 telegraph of- 
fices with 47,076 kilometres of line and 
237,847 kllpmetres of wire. Telephones are 
In full operation and are extensively used. 

in 1910 the mercantile marine of Austria 
consisted of »3C0 steamers of 368,000 tons, 
and 15,114 sailing vessels of 47,000 tons. 

Towns. — Capital, Vienna, on the Danube. 
Population, 1910, 2,031,498. Other towns 
are: Trieste. 161,653; Prague, 228,741; 
l<emberg, 206,113 ; Graz, 151,781; Cracow, 
151,886; Brllnn. 125,737; Czernowltz, 87,- 
128 ; Pllsen. 80.343. 

HUNGARY is a great lowland, encircled 
by the Carpathians and the Alps, and oc- 
cupying the basin of the Danube from the 
gorge of l*ozsony to the “Iron Gates” of 
Orsova. The eastern portion is known as 
Transylvania (Kirfilyhagontfil, or l.and be- 
yond the Forests ; the German name being 
Siebonbfirgen. from rhe seven castles of the 
Baxon invaders of the eighth century), and 
lies In the angle formed by the Carpathians 
and the Transylvanian Alps. Croatia and 
Slavonia, which form an annex of the Hun- 
garian crown, extend eastwards from the 
Adriatic to the confluence of the Save with 
the Danube. 

Rivers and Lakes . — The Danube (Duna) 
enters Hungary from a gorge in the Little 
Carpathians and flows eastwards and south- 
wards to Its continence with the Drave ; 
thence eastwards, until It is met at Zimony 
by the Save and flows In a mile-wide stream 
between Hungary and Servia to the Iron 
Gate on the Wnllachia (Rumanian) bound- 
ary. The Danube is navigable throughout 
its course in Hungary and Is the great 
highway and the outlet Into the Black Sea. 
Its tributaries, the Save and Drave, are also 
navigable to the base of the Alps in the 
west. The Tisza, wdilch divides Hungary al- 
most equally into a western and eastern 
portion, flow’s in a winding but navigable 
course southward. Of the northern tribu- 
taries the March (with the Leitha in the 
south) divides Hungary from Austria. 

Government . — The constitution is based 
on the Pragmatic Sanction of 1723 and on 
the fundamental law of 1867, and is that 
of a (Constitutional Monarchy hereditary In 
the male line by primogeniture of the Habs- 
burg-Lorraine dynasty, and after the extinc- 
tion of the male, in the female line of that 
^ house. 

The Hungarian Parliament consists of a 
House of Memnates and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House of Magnates con- 
sisted (in the Session of 1911-12) of 15 
Archdukes, 50 Ecclesiastical Dignitaries, 
the 12 Bannerets, 5 official members, 3 
Delegates from Croatia-Slavonia. the Gov- 
ernor of Fiiime, 229 hereditary nobles and 
60 life members appointed by the sovereign 
or elected by the House — a total of 375. 
The House of Representatives consists of 
453 members, of whom 413 are elected by 
an electoral college In Hungry and 40 by 
the Diet of Croatla-Slavonla. Parliament 
meets annually, and has a maximum dura- 
tion of five years. 

The courts of first Instance are the ,76 
County Courts, and 458 District Courts, con- 
trolled and supervised by the 12 KirAlyi 
Ttibldk. There is a Supreme Court of 
Hungary at Budapest and one of Croatla- 
Slavoi^la at Zflgrftb. 

Production and Industry . — The fertile aotl 
of Htitgary and its magnificent forests pro- 
vide employment for nearly 70 per cent, pf 
the entire population, only 15 per Iteni. 
^ing engaged In th9 various ludustrlas. 



ttirtcaltoriU Holdings are stated to 
«iwut 8.0(K).OOO» of wHlcli l.ii00r 
000 w^rt less than 7 acres, and 14,000,000 
under 150 acres each. All the great plains 
produce grain of excellent quality. i 

IThe mountainous regions which envelop 
Hungary, the western basin of the Danube, 
and the basins of the Drave and Save, are 
covered with forests which contain oak. 
heedi. pine, and other valuable trees, which 
enable Hungary to export timber and forest 
products. The total area of the forests In 
1911 was 8,885,042 hectares. (1 hectare^ 
2H acres.) 

Lignite, iron and coal are won, in ad- 
dition to gold and silver, some 80,000 per- 
sons being employed In the mining and 
smelting industries. Salt is also largely 
produced. 

Weavi^, metal, stone, glass, wood, brew- 
ing, and tobacco Industries employ most 
of the industrial population, but manufac- 
tures are of small importance compared with 
agriculture. 

Inland Fisheries are of great importance. 
The river Tisza (Theias) is stated to be 
“one part fish to two parts water.’* 

Education . — Primary education is com- 
pulsory and free, and is maintained by local 
taxation. There are numerous Infant 
Schools with nursing staffs for 3 to 6 
years, with Lower Klementary Schools 6 
to 12 years (and Repetition courses 12 
to 15). The average attendance Is over 78 
per cent. 

Finance . — The Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy has no Common Debt, but In the ex- 
penditure of the Kingdom of Hungary the 
sum of 60,(121,984 crowns is set aside an- 
nually as a contribution to the service of 
the General Debt of Austria, contracted be- 
fore 1867. The special debt of Hungary for 
1911 was stated at 6,304,558,000 crowns. 

Transportation and Communication . — The 
total length of lines open and working In 
1911 was 13,033 miles, of which 10,942 
were owned and worked, or leased and 
worked, by the State. Over 3,000 miles of 
rivers and canals are available for trans- 
port. There were 6,331 post offiees and 
4,766 telegraph offices. The sea going mer- 
cantile marine amounts only to some 120,- 
000 tons. The chief nort is Flume, on 
the Adriatic coast of Croatia. 

Towns. — capital, Budapest, on the Dan- 
ube. Population (1010 1 , 880,371. Twenty 
towns have over 40.000, 15 exceed 30,00(), 
and 27 exceed 20,000 inhabitants. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise Imported into Austria-Hun- 
gary from the United States for the year 
1913 was $23,320,696 and goods to the 
value of $19,192,414 were sent thither, a 
balance of $4,128,282 in favor of the United 
States. 

BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA comprise 
six districts, covering an area of 19,760 
square miles, with a population, by the 
census of 1910, of 1.898,044, besides the 
military garrison of 33,758. The Inhabitants 
are Slavs and the language is Servian. 

tyouernmen#.— The administration of Bos- 
nia-Herzegovina was handed over to the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy by the Treaty 
of Berlin (18781, and in 1908 Hie Emperor- 
King extended his sovereignty over the prov- 
inces by autograph letter. 

The Diet of 92 members (72 elected and 
20 nominated) deals with home affairs, 
Justice, finance, and public works. The lo- 
cal revenue was estimated at 79,129 475 
crowns in 1911, the expenditure at 79,535,- 
715 crowns. 

Capital, Serajevo (Bosna-Seral), on the 
Bosna River. Ponulation (1910) 51,872. 
Other towns are Mostar 16,885, Banjaluka 
14,793, and Tuala 11,833, 


Austite (see also Austria-Hungary): 
Charg5 d'affaires to United 
ftates^ withdrawal of, referred to, 

mo. 

Commercial relations with, 1114,2004. 
Confederate envoys sent to Great 
Britain and Prance referred to. 
(See Mason and Slidell.) 

Consul of United States to Vienna, 
referred to, 2583. 

Consular convention with, 4023, 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2911. 

Importation of American products to, 
legislation against, discussed, 4916. 
Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 2680, 2742. 

Minister of United States to be sent 
to, 1592. 

Relations opened with, 1706. 

Statement of, regarding peace offer, 
8189. 

Reply of Entente Allies to, 8193. 
Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 975, 1008, 1026, 1097, 
1105, 1157, 2434, 2911. 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 2564. 

Referred to, 1070, 1114. 

Troops of, departing to Mexico, re- 
ferred to, 3588, 3589. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 1003, 
1004. 

War with Hungary, sympathy of 
American Govoriiment with latter, 
2550, 2579. 

Wines from, duties on. (See Wines.) 
Austria-Hungary (see also Austria; 
Hungary) : 

Claims of, regarding subjects killed 
in conflict in Pennsylvania, 6324, 6363. 
Consular convention with, 4098. 
Empress-queen of, assassination of, 
6324. 

Expulsion of American citizens, 6425. 
Minister of, to United States, re- 
ceived, 4738. 

Minister of United States to, appoint- 
ment of A. M. Kelley as, and re- 
fusal to receive, discussed, 4910. 
Naturalization treaty with, 4069, 
4098, 4142. 

Neutrality of United States in war 
with— 

Belgium, 7977. 

France, 7975. 

Great Britain, 7975* 

Italy, 8065. 

Japan, 7977, 

Russia, 7974, 

Servia, 7969. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tion of, proclaimed, 6718. 
Discussed, 6747. 

Trad«-marks, treaty, regarding, 4114, 



Awitria-HiiiigEry, Trealte irltti.— Tba 
treaty of commerce and naTlgatton of 1S29 
wae proclaimed Feb. 10, IbSl. It waa 
made orlginalljr for tbe apace of ten i^year^ 
with renewal from year to year tbfwfter. 
It provides for liberty of commerce and 
navigation between the two countries un- 
der protection of person, property, and the 
equitable Impoi^itlon of fees, charges, and 
taxes; lawful importatiou and re-exporta- 
tion of products in vessels of the one party 
or the other under reciprocally equitable 
terms, except coastwise trade, which Is ex- 
cepted from the operation of this treaty. 
The establishment of consular representa* 
tlves and agents is agreed upon under con- 
ditions of the most favored nation; but 
such consular agents who engage in trade 
on their own account shall derive from 
their official position no advantage or privi- 
lege not accorded to private citizens in 
similar transactions* 

Disposal of Propertv and Consular Juris* 
diction. — The treaty of 1848, proclaimed 
Feb. 25, 1850, jprovldes for the alsposai of 
property by will or otherwise and for con- 
sular Jurisdiction. A person may will prop- 
erty within the other country, and the lega- 
tee or representative who may by the laws 
of a country be disqualified from holding 
the same shall have two years, or an ex- 
tended roasounble time, to dispose of the 
same and shall not be subject to any un- 
fair or excessive taxes. The property of 
a person dying without heirs shall have 
the same cure as would that of a native 
or citizen of the country. Provision is 
made for the appointment and stationing 
of consuls, vice-consuls, and commercial 
agents in ports on the most favored na- 
tion terms; and these shall act as Judges 
in cases of differences between the mas- 
ter and the crew of a vessel without pr^u- 
dice to subsequent action at home. De- 
serters from vessels of war and of com- 
merce may be taken by said consular au- 
thority, and power is given to It to use 
tlie Jiullclal machinery of the country in 
arresting deserters. 

Extradition. — An extradition convention 
was proclaimed Dec. 15, 1856. It covers 
extradition of criminals and fugitives from 
Justice accused or convicted of murder, as- 
sault with Intent to kill, piracy, arson, 
robbery, forgery, making or circulating 
counterfeit mon^, or embezzlement of 
public money. The offence Is to be re- 
garded In the light of the laws of the coun- 
try In which an asylum is sought, and not 
of those where the offence was committed. 
The provisions of the treaty are not retro- 
active, nor do they apply to political offend- 
ers or citizens of tbe country. All ex- 
pense Is to be borne by the country asking 
extradition. If the refugee commits a new 
crime In the country of asylum, such of- 
fence must be disposed of before extradi- 
tion Is permitted. The treaty extends from 
year to year, subject to six months’ notice 
of Intention to terminate. 

Consular Cowuentlon.— June 29, 1871, a 
consular convention was proclaimed defin- 
ing rights, privileges, Immunities, duties, 
and spheres of action of the cousuls-gen- 
eral, consuls, vice-consuls, and consular 
aeents of the respective countries. It pro- 
vides for the recognition of such ; exemp- 
tion from military service and witness duty 
In cases beyond their consulate duties 
(testimony In ordinary cases being taken 
at the residence when necessary) ; the privi- 
lege of hoisting the national flag over their 
residential or official building or vessel: 
consular papers, archives, and records to 
be Inviolate; freedom and ease of acces* 


alon to office lo provided for; appointment 
of subordinate representatives is permitted ; 
consuls may call upon the local authorities 
for police and Judicial aid ; may take uepo- 
sitions of their countrymen; may witness 
;willS^ official papers and agreements, in ac- 
cordauee with the laws of the country 
which they represent; may act as Inter- 
preters or translators ot their own na- 
tion’s paDors! may arrest deserters from 
vessels of their nation ; may act as tempo- 
rary trustee for the goods of a countryman 
dying without heirs or representatives. 
The treaty was drawn to remain In force 
for ten years, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to a year’s notice or inten- 
tion to terminate. 

Eaturalization.-^To regulate the citizen- 
ship of immigrants a naturalization conven- 
tion was proclaimed Aug. 1, 1871. j The 
government of Austria-Dungary agrees to 
recognize as American citizens those of its 
people who have resided In the United 
States for a period of five years, and who 
have become Its citizens by regular and 
legaUnaturallzation processes; and recipro- 
cally the United States recognizes one of 
Its own people who has i^milarly con- 
formed to the naturalization laws of Aus- 
tria-Hungary ; but the declaration of in- 
tention is not in either country regarded as 
naturalization. Naturalization In one coun- 
try does not grant to the person immunity 
from the consequences of a crime committed 

R rlor to immigration, subject, of course, to 
mitation ; especially does this applv to 
those who have sought to escape mllltarv 
duty In Austria-Hungary. A naturalized 
subject may renounce his foreign citizen- 
ship, If he desire, without a fixed period of 
residence. This treaty was designed to en- 
dure for a period of ten years, and there- 
after from rear to year, subject to six 
months’ notice of termination. 

Trade-marks.— reproduction of trade- 
marks by other than the owner Is pro- 
hibited and legal redress Is accorded to 
the owner on the same terms and condl- 
nons as to citizens of both countries un- 
der the provisions of a trade-mark conven- 
tion proclaimed June 1. 1872. The life of 
a trade-mark shall be that provided by 
law in the country In which It originated, 
and when It becomes public propertv at 
home it Is then public property in‘ the 
country of the other contracting power. 
To acquire trade-mark protection, dupli- 
cate copies must bo deposited in the Patent 
Office at Washington and In the Chamber 
of Commerce and Trade at Vienna and 
Pesth. This treaty, originally of ten years’ 
duration, now lives from year to year, sub- 
ject to one year’s notice of termination. 
It was Interpreted to apply also to cony- 
rlghts. 


irMtrafion.— Dlfferenees of a legal na- 
ture or as to the Interpretation of treaties 
Impossible of settlement by diplomacy are 
to be referred to the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague according to a 
convention signed Jan, 15. 1909. 

Anfftro- American. — ^An American of Aus- 
trian birth or descent. 


Automobile Trade. — Early experimenters 
In motor vehicles were hampered by the lack 
of engines which used a fuel less heavy and 
bulky than coal. Light vehicle motors 
were made possible by the successful pro- 
duction of lUmid or volatile fuels and the 
internal combustion engine. The motive 
power In these gas or gasoline engines is 
1 * succession of explosions 
which /take place within the evUnder It* 
self, tbei^by doing away with the cninbei^ 
some boiler and furnace. 
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la 1S80 two Oomans (5ottlleb Daimler 
miMi Carl Eeuay worteing independently, lirst 
applied tbe gas engine suwessfully to road 
venieles. Daimler, who w^aw manager of 
the Otto Gas l[!?nglne Works, at Douta, 
Prussia, fitted his small air-cooled motor 
to a bicycle by placing it vertically be- 
tween the front and rear wheels, the rear 
wheel being driven by means of a belt. 
In 1889 he constructed a two-cylinder 
engine, which attracted the attention of 
Messrs. Panhard and Levassor, of Paris, 
who acguirtHl the necessary rights and im- 
mediately began the construction of the 
essentially modern motor car, the first of 
which was brought out in 1891. 

Carl Bens first annlied his single hori- 
zontal cylinder, water-jacketed engine to a 
three-wh^i carriage. It was placed over 
the redr axle and drove a vertical crank- 
shaft, thus giving the flywheel a horizontal 
position. This arrangement insured sta- 
bility In the steering of the car. The 
crank-shaft was conn('cted bv bevel gear- 
ing to a short horizontal shaft, which was 
in turn coupled to a counter-shaft by a 
belt. The ends of this countershaft were 
connected to the road wh(*(‘lR by chains. 

The early attempts by American inven- 
tors to build horseless carringes were con- 
fined to steam motors. Au omnibus built 
in 1878 by a Mr. Fawcett, of Pittsburg, 
employed a Brayton motor of unknown de- 
sign. During the eighties a Mr ('opeland 
brought out a bioyeb' equlpp«*d with a 
steam motor, followed by two tricycles 
similarly equipped, which were the prede- 
cessors of the light steam v<*hieh's 

The distinction of early experiments In 
this line Is also claimed bv It. F. tdds, of 
Michigan, who In 188(1 began the con- 
struction of a horseless carriage. This 
vehicle, completed in 1887, was first fitted 
with a steam engine geared to the rear 
axle. The boiler was of tb(' norcuplne type 
and gasoline was the fuel. I.ater this 
machine • was remodeled, using a flash 
holler, that Is, the steam was generated 
only as required by the engines. In 189:j 
Mr. Olds began building gasoline motors 
for horseless carriages, which, since their 
perfection in 1895, have proved practical 
and successful, 

Charles and J. P. Duryea completed their 
first automobile in 1892. Their second car, 
completed In 189.3, embodied all the e.s- 
sential features of the modern automobile. 
The Duryea Motor Wagon Company was 
organized, and the thirteen automobiles, 
finished in the summer of 1896. were the 
first manufactured for sale in the United 


States. The price of these vehicles, $1,600, 
w^a» considered too high for an untried 
substitute for the horse and carriage, and 
prevented the Immediate acceptance of the 
gasoltne automobile In America. A large 
majority of plants reporting for the indus- 
try to the census of 190u, commenced oper- 
ations in 1899, the date of the substantial 
beginning of the automobile business In 
America. 

Petrol Motors . — In 1882 Beau de Rochas, 
a French engineer, patented an Internal 
combustion engine, the principles of which 
have ever since afforded the basis for de- 
signers of this class of engine. The 
simplest form consists of a single cylinder 
closed at the top and open at the oottom, 
within which moves a elosely fitting piston, 
connected with a swinging rod to the crank- 
shaft. A mixture of air and the vapor- 
ized petroleum is introduced into the cylin- 
der when the piston is at the top, forming 
a cushion between the fixed top of the 
cylinder and the movable piston. The 
mixture is then ignlled. causing an explo- 
sion. The piston, which is fitted gas tight, 
is the only thing which can give way and 
it is driven to the bottom of the cylinder, 
where its further downward movement is 
arrested by the crank. The Impulse of this 
explosive stroke is stored In a fly wheel 
attached to the crank-shaft, which Is car- 
ried nrotind again drawing the piston up. 
Automobiles are variously equipped with 
four, six and eight cylinder motors of this 
type. 

Electric Motors . — The electric automo- 
bile Is In less advnne(‘d state than the 
gasoline type. The only practical supply 
of power Is by moans of heavy storage 
batteries carried on the car Itself. If tne 
electricity gives out at any place other 
than an electric charging station the 
machine is helpless. The most notable ex- 
tension of the electric automobile has been 
in the industrial field, whore numerous 
eleetrir-driven trucks, drays, and delivery 
wagons have come into use. 

The latest steps In automobile building 
have been the armored gun-carrying ma- 
chine and the farm tractor. 

The rapid growth of the business is 
shown by the fact that the number of es- 
tablishments making automobiles and parts 
Jumped from .57 In 1900 to 743 in 1909, 
and the value of output during the same 
time from .$4,748,011 to $249.202.07,5. 

Continued demand for automobiles and 
trucks In this country and abroad has 
brought a remarkable increase In sales, the 


Statbmbnt on the MANUFACTcn® or Automobiles, and AuTOMonaa Bodies and Paft.s 



Automobiles 

Autemobilo 
bodies and 
parts 

Total 

Number of eetablishments » 

Persons engaged in manufacture 

Proprietors and firm members 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners (average number) 

Primaiy horsepower 

Capital 

Services 

Salaries 

300 
91,997 
60 
12,630 
79,307 
104,983 
1312,876,000 
, 84,001,000 

17.966.000 

66.935.000 

292.598.000 

603.2.30.000 

210.632.000 

971 

63,954 

700 

6,469 

47,785 

68,701 

194,854,000 

64.652.000 

19.560.000 

34.992.000 

63.610.000 
129.601,000 

65.991.000 

1,271 

145,961 

760 

18,099 

127,092 

173,684 

1407,730.000 

139.463.000 

37.526.000 

101.927.000 

3664108.000 

632.831.000 

276.623.000 

Wai^ 

Materials 

Value qf producte ... 

Value added by manufacture (value of products less cost of materials) . 


» In additbn, in 1M4, 33 estahliflhments primarily (3ngaged in other liaes of nuuiufaoture. produced automobiles to the 
vsJue of 16,636,920, and 434 eetablishraenta of this character manufactured automobile bodies and parts to the value of 
$10AI5,070; in 1909, simihu* establishmcnte produced automobiles valued at 1830,080 and automobib bodies and parts 
vahi^ at ^.415,266. 
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statistics for tlie year ending with June 80, 
1915, as compiled by Alfred Reeves, general 
manager of the National AtitopiebUe Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Inc., showing the tiroduo- 
tion to have been 708,5347 cars, valued 
wholesale at $5343,408,8011, which Is an ad- 
vance of 36 per cent in the number of 
cars and more than 10 per cent In value 
over the previous twelve months 

Sales of passenger cars of all typi‘« lo 
June 30, which Is the end of the year in 
the Industry* ^ere 005,820, for which the 
maniifacfurers received $450,941,131, while 
the sales, of commercial vehicles of all types 
are estimated at 37,700, valued at $72,522,- 
092. The figures for twelve months ending 
June 30, 1914, were 515,101 cars, passenger 
and commercial, valued at slightly more 
than $485,000,000. 

It will he noted that while the number 
of cars increased 30 per cent, the value in- 
creased only 10 per cent, indicating the 
giH'ater value the makers have been giving 
urchasors as manufacturing costa were 
rought down and few(*r changes were made 
in chassis construction. 

Exports of automobiles and motor trucks 
reached a total In the year ending with 
June, 1915, far in excess of any previous 
twelve months. They totalled $00.2.54,035, 
made up of motor trucks to the value of 
$.39,140,082 and automobiles valued at $21,- 
11.3,95.3. 3’*hls value represented 3t7,H70 ve- 
hicles made up of 1.3,990 motor trucks and 
231.880 passenger cars. I’o this ran be 
added parts to the value of $7,853,183, giv- 
ing a total of $08,107,818. 

Numbxr ot Automosilbs Makttfacturkd, as Reported 
poR THE Census op 19U 


v/cnsii8 

Gaaoline and ateam 668,39 ) 

Family and pleasure 544,3255 

I’ouringcara 454.876 

Delivery wagons and trucks 22,753 

All other 1.391 

Electric 4,715 


Total 673,114 


Autonomoiis GK>vernineiit for Cuba dis- 
cussed, 6152, 6261, 6284, 6308, 6660. 
(See also Cuba.) 

Autonomy. — The right to representative 
government in any form : not subject to any 
laws other than self-made laws. 

Auttose Towns, Destruction of.— Tba 
news of the massacre of whites at Fort 
Mlmms having spread Into Georgia, Brig. 
Gen, ,)ohn Floyd, at the head of 950 State 
militia and 400 friendly Indians, started on 
an expedition of chastisement. Between 
midnight and dawn of Nov. 29, 1813, the 
attack was made on two Auttose villages. 
The Indians fought fiercely, but were over- 
whelmed, driven to the woods and eaves, 
and shot. Floyd lost eleven killed and fifty- 
four wounded. 

Attx Canards (Canada), Battle of.— The 

first encounter betwe^ui British and Ameri- 
cana in the War of 1812. Gen. WUliam 


Hull, governor of the northwest Territory- 
placed iu command of forces in Ohio anci 
ordered to begin the invasion of Canada, 
crossed the river July 12, 1812, and dis- 
patched Cot, Lewis Cass with 2»0 men to- 
ward Maiden. Crossing the RlviSre aux 
Canards, a tributary of the Detroit, he 
drove the outposts In and took tw'o prison- 
ers, from whom be learned that some of the 
enemy had been killed and nine or ten 
wounded. Cass did not lose a man. 

Auxiliary Khvy in Spanish-Amerieau 
War, 6313. 

Averysboro (N. C.), Battle of.— March 

16, 1865, Gen. Slocum, in the advance of 
the Union Army, encountered the Confeder- 
ates under Gen. Hardee near Averysboro, 
in the narrow, 8wauii).v neck bctwe»fi Cape 
Fear and South rl\ers. Hardee hoped to 
hold Shermnu in check until Johnston could 
concent rato his army at some point In his 
rear. Incessant rains had made the ground 
so soft that men and horses sank deep In 
theiinnd. A severe fight took place amid 
showers of rain and gusts of wind. The 
w'hole line advanced late In the afternoon 
and the Coiifed<Tates retreated to Smith- 
field, leaving 108 dead tipon the field. The 
Federal l<>ss was seventy-seven killed and 
477 wounded. 

Aves Islands. — A group of small Islands 
in the (!Jaribbean Sea, belonging to 
Venezuela. 

Aves Islands: 

Claims regarding, paid, 3445. 
Convention, with Venezuela regard- 
ing, 3111, 3194. 

Reference to. 3199. 

Aviation. (See Aeronautics, also Army, 
JSignal Corps, Navy, Flying Corps, au(l 
for api)lication to military uses see 
European War, Zeppelins.) 

Aviator. — One who engages in aviation. 
(See Aviation and Aeronautics.) 

Aztecas or Aztecs. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Aztec Club of 1847,— This society, orig- 
inally composed of officers of the United 
States Army who served In the war with 
Mexico, was formed In the City of Mexi- 
co in 1847, and has been continued, “with 
a view to cherish the memories and keep 
alive the traditions that clustiu* .about the 
** names of those otlieers who took part in 
the Mexican War.” Membership is con- 
fined to officers of the army, navy, and 
marine corps who served in the war, or 
their male blood relatives. Each primary 
member may nominate as bis successor 
bis son or a male blood relative, who dur- 
ing the life of the primary member is 
known as associate-member, and on the 
death of the former Is entitled, as his 
representative, to full membership. There 
are (1909) 226 members. 



Messages aitd Papers of the Presidents 


BaidL>43talr Po&cy . — A term used In deri- 
sion against several of the Presidents for 
the purpose of insinuating that their policy 
was dictated by secret friends, who viyrere 
fifnratively admitted by way of tho back 
stairs. 


• t,. 

5,8^ sq. miles and a' poptdatlon (181.0) 
of 24^1>882. (See also Germany). 


Badeiii fugitive erimlnals, eonventioa 
with, for surrender of, 2898. 

Baden, Trea^es with.— The extradition 


Baeon^S BuhdUion.— An lUhnrrectlon in 
1676 of the people of Virginia, led by 
Nathaniel Bacon. In 1673 the Crown as- 
signed the entire Province of Virginia for 
thirty-one years to Lords Arlin^on and 
Culpeper, with power to collect for their 
own use all quit rents, escheats, and duties ; 
to name shenifs and other officers ; to make 
new coUlilles, and in general to exercise the 
authority of absolute rulers. Sir William 
> Berkeley, the Bnglish governor of the Colony, 
was vq^ihnpopular on account of his op- 
ppsltlonfto free education and a free press. 
He seemed to think that the function of 
a gojmmor was to get as much as possible 
frmw^he colonists for himself and his mas- 
tetu at tbe least possible cost. He also 
proved inefficient In protecting the settlers 
against the ravages of the Indians. He laid 
heavy taxes upon the people and restricted 
the franchise. An Indian uprising having 
occurred In the state, a force of 600 men 
gathered to march against them. Berkeley 
ordered them to disband. The colonists 
chose Bacon, who was a popular lawyer, as 
their leader, and despite the refusal of the 
governor to commission him, he led his men 
against and defeated the Indians. Berkeley 
thereupon proclaimed Bacon a rebel, not- 
withstanding which the people chose nlm a 
member of the new assembly. On his way 
to Jamestown be was arrested and tried by 
the governor and his council, but was re- 
leased on parole and left the capital. He 
soon returned with 600 men and again de- 
manded a commission, which was granted. 
While Bacon was successfully engaged In 
another campaign against the Indians, 
Berkeley again proclaimed him a rebel and 
a traitor. Bacon then burned Jamestown, 
the governor taking ref^e on an English 
vessw in the harbor. The rebellion was 
carried on in a desultory way until the 
death of Bacon In 1677, when It collapsed 
for want of a leader. The English executed 
twenty-three of the participants in this 
rebellion. It Is notable as the first formi- 
dable resistance to colonial authority In 
British America. The significance of its oc- 
currence just 100 years before independence 
has often been remarked. One of Bacon’s 
lieutenants put to death for his part in the 
rebellion was William Drummond, wbo had 
served for a few years as the first governor 
of North Carolina. 

Baden. — A German grand duchy, of south- 
ern Germany and a state of the German 
Empire. The reigning duke is Frederick 
II. It Is bounded by Hesse and Bavaria 
on the north, Bavaria on the northeast, 
Wflrttemberg on the east, Switzerland (sep- 
arated mainly by Lake Constance and tbe 
Rhine) on the south, and Alsace and the 
Rhine Palatinate (separated 1^ tbe Rhine) 
on the west. Its capital is Cfarlsrube. It 
produces grain, wine, tobacco, hemp, pota- 
toes, hops and chicory, manufactures silk 
goods, chemicals, clocks, machluery, wood- 
enware, brushes, paper, etc. 

Government , — The government is a consti- 
tutional hereditary monarchy under a grand 
duke and a Landtag with an Upper House 
and a Chamber of sixty- three Representa- 
tives. It sends three representatives to 
the German Bundesrath and fourteen to 
the Reichstag. It entered the German con- 
federation In 1815, received a Constitution 
in 1818, and became a member of the Ger- 
man Empire in 1871. It has an area of 


. treaty of 1857 and the naturalisation con- 
vention of 1868 were not affected by the 
formation of the German Empire in 1871. 
The extradition treaty of 1867 was pro- 
claimed on May 19 or that year. The ex- 
traditable crimes are: Murder, assault with 
intent to kill, piracy, arson, robbery, for- 
gery, making or circulating counterfeit 
money, and embezzlement of public mon- 
ies. Evidence orjguilt sufficient to convict 
within the country of asylum must be 
supplied. The expense must be borne by 
the country asking surrender. The treaty 
does not apply to political offenders, nor 
Is either nation bound to deliver up its 
own citizens. Commission of a new crime 
within the country of asylum causes the 
offender to be tried and, If guilty, to be 
punished there before surrender. The 
treaty remained In force until Jan. 1, 1800, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to one year’s notice of intention to ter- 
minate. 

The treaty of 1868 is a naturalization 
treaty designed to regulate the recogni- 
tion of naturalized citizens by their native 
country, and was proclaimed Jan. 10, 1870. 
Each country agrees to recognize as citi- 
zens those of Its former subjects who have 
legally conformed to the naturalization 
laws of the other country. No Immunity 
from punishment for crimes committed be- 
fore emigration, saving the limitation es- 
tablished by the laws of the original coun- 
try. Especially does this refer to the lia- 
bility or a tormer citizen of Badeu for 
non-fulfillment of military duty. But he 
shall not be subject to punishment for this 
offence unless he shall have emigrated while 
drafted or In actual military service. Pro- 
vision is made whereby a former citizen 
may. If he desire, easily resume bis citi- 
zenship. This treaty was made to run ten 
years and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to twelve months’ notice of Inten- 
tion to terminate. A protocol was signed 
In Munich on May 26, 1868, In further ex- 
planation of the several causes. (See Ger- 
man Empire.) 

8t&t6. — A nickname for Wisconsin 
(q. V.). (See also States.) 

BaJiama Banks, negotiations with Great 

Britain regarding cession of keys on, 
to United States, 913. 


Bahama Islands, formerly Lacayos.~-A 
chain of Islands stretching from near the 
north coast of Haiti to tbe east coast of 
Florida. They are separated from Florida 
by the Gulf Stream and from Cuba by 
channel. There are some 
8,000 of these Islands but only about 30 
of any size. The principal ones, beginning 
at the northwest, are Great Bahama, The 
Abacos, Elduthera, New Providence, Andros, 
Guanahanl or Cat Island or San Salvador, 
Watling Island, Exuma, Long Island. 
Crooked Islands, Marlgiiana, Inagua. Little 
loagua, Caicos, and Turks Island. The 
climate of these Islands is verv mild and 
salubrious, even In winter. The soil Is 
thin, but produces cotton, maize, pineapples, 
oranges, etc. 

N<«<ofW.--The Bahamas were Columbus’s 
earliest discovery, but there Is some doubt 
as to which of the Islands he called San 
Salvador. The Islands were occupied by 
the English In 1629 and finally secured to 
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tliem by tbe treaty of If 18* Area* icbbttt 
6, 450 B(i. miles; pd|mlatlo«ii (1008)» 61,877. 

(}€vernimnt.^^tm caplM is Nassau, New 
Providence. A Govt*rnor, an executive coun- 
cil, and a lealstatfve council of nine mem- 
bers each and a representative assembly of 
twenty-nine members constitute the govern- 
ment* 

During the Civil War In United States 
blockade runners made their headquarters 
in the Bahamas, especially in New Provi- 
dence. Tbe islands have some reputation 
as a winter resort, the thermometer, from 
November to Hay, varies from 60" to 75®, 
and during the remainder of the year from 
75® to 85" ^ 

Bahama Islands, postal aonvention with, 
5377. 

BaiL — A legal term representing money, or 
other valuable security, risked to guarantee 
the appearance of a person released from 
the custody of the law. 

Baking Business. — The baking industry, 
according to the last federal census, stands 
thirteenth in the list of American indus- 
tries In point of value of products. Bread 
is regularly shipped by a Wge number of 
bakeries throughout the country a distance 
of a hundred and fifty miles, and in a few 
instances it is shipped a thousand miles. 
This last Is exceptional, however, and only 
peculiar conditions make It possible. Length 
of shipments depends entirely on the local 
bread market and on the express rates. 
The margin of profit on bread generally is 
small. Khlpments of bread will not stand 
an exorbitant express rate, and when sent 
long distances always goes to a market 
where the demand for a superior article to 
that baked locally is equal to a somewhat 
increased price. The capitalization of the 
baking industry Is given in the la.st federal 
census (1909) at C212.910,000. The larg- 
est producers of bread m the United States 
operate a number of plants in one or more 
cities. The Ward Baking Company and the 
General Baking Company of New York and 
other cities, the Shults Bread Company of 
New York City, the City Baking Company 
of Baltimore, Md., the Schulze Baking Com- 
pany of Chicago, the American Bakery 
Company of St. Louis, and the Consumers* 
Broad Company of Kansas City are among 
the larc-est in the country. 

The baking Industry is growing by leaps 
and bounds and very likely by this time 
stands twelfth or even higher In the list 
of American Industries. At the time of the 
last census report It ranked fourth in value 
of the product In a list of industries with 
annual products valued at over a hundred 
million. The per cent of Increase for ten 
years covered in the report was 126.3 per 
cent in value of products, exceeded In the 
same period only by such products as wom- 
en’s clothing, automobiles, electrical ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, wire, beet sugar, manu- 
factured Ice, photographic apparatus, etc. 

The history of biscuit baking In the 
United States is a record of the develop- 
ment of a small and obscure business to 
an industry of national imoortance. The 
word biscuit, derived through French from 
the Latin, means twice baked, and had 
Its origin In the fact that the military 
bread of the Romans was twice prepared 
in the oven. In Europe all small cakes 
made of flour, with sweetening and flavor- 
ing added, are called biscuits. In tbe 
United States the word “cracker** was used 
to describe tbe early productions of crisp 
unsweetened dough, and later extended 
to Include those with both sweetening and 
flavor. When these American crackers 
were sent to Europe they were Included 


\ ' 

under the feneml hfthie nf fisentte, ahA M 
term is coming into a wider uite in America 

Tha firsts emcker bakery recorded In the 
Uni tea States was that of Theodore Pear- 
son, -of Newburypoit, Mass., who as early 
as 1792 made a large round crisp wbdat 
loaf, or cracker, which, unlike ordinary 
broad would keep for a long time. For 
this reason it was favored among tbe inp- 
pUes of sailing vessels. 

Joshua Bent built an oven in Milton, 
Mass., In 1801, and began the manufacture 
of his water crackers, which later achieved 
a national reputation, and Artemas Ken- 
nedy followed at Menotonyr (now Arling- 
ton), Mass., in 1805. In Boston the Aus- 
tins carried on the business successfully for 
many years. Other noted New England 
firms were Thurston, Hall & €o., of .Cam- 
brldgeport : J. S. Carr, of Springfield’; D. 
Boss of New London, Conn., and Parks & 
Savage, of Hartford. Tbe earliest New 
York cracker baker was Ephraim Tread- 
well, who began business in 1825, and tbe 
BrindkerhofTs started in 1850. The Lar- 
rabee Company, of Albany, established in 
1800. made an enviable renuiation. Some 
of the other bakers engaged in interstate 
trade in the early history of the Industry, 
and who contributed to its national Impor- 
tance were J. R. Vanderveer, of New York : 
Wilson & Medlar, of Philadelphia; Skill- 
man. of Baltimore ; Haste & Harris, of De- 
troit ; The Margaret Bakery, of New Or- 
h'ans ; The Dake Bakery, of Chicago ; S. S. 
Marvin, of Pittsburg ; and Dozier & Weyl, 
of St. Louis. These and many others Joined 
in the race for recoamition throughout the 
country, sending their representatives from 
Maine to Oregon, and from the lakes to the 
gulf, besides exporting to South America, 
Africa and Australia. 

TTntil about 1840 machinery In the bis- 
cuit business was almost unknown. A ma- 
chine was then invented which rolled the 
dough into a thin sheet, which. pa.sslng 
along on an endless belt or apron, was 
cut Into the required shape by a stamp 
rising and falling automatically. In this 
way about a dozen crackers were cut at 
a time and It became possible to bake five 
nr six barrels of flour a day — an important 
increase over the preceding average rate 
of one barrel. 

In 1849 the discovery of gold In Cali- 
fornia and the consequent demand for 
crackers as a suitable article of pioneer 
food proved a marked stimulus to the bis- 
cuit trade. Plants were enlarged and 
steam power was introduoed to work the 
machines. The civil war gave a second 
great Impetus to the industry and the 
old-time nat-tlle ovens being taxed beyond 
their canacitv to meet the increased de- 
mand for hard bread for army and navv 
rations, a mechanical reel oven, consisting 
of a series of long iron pans revolving In 
a framework, similar in action to a Ferris 
wheel, tbe whole enclosed in a large brick 
oven chamber, was invented, and this again 
revolutionized the biscuit baking business. 
With this device the capacity of a single 
oven leaped from the average rate of six 
barrels to twenihr-flve or .thirty barrels of 
flour per day. The size of these reel ovens 
has been increased until now all the large 
plants have a dally capacity of from forty 
to fifty barrels per day per oven. 

The biscuit baking business has not es- 
caped the national tendency toward con- 
centration. Four holding companies now 
control nearly all the larger plants in the 
S>«ntry. The first of these, the New York 
Blsonlt’:, Company. Includes the leading 
houses In New England and New York, 
with Ml Immense factory In New York 
City, bakliig a thousand barrels of flour a 



d«jr. The Auerkaui Blscolt Coyimny rone 
<Mie IhTfe fiaotery in New Yotk, and the 
miM EtAtes Biscuit ConiDiuay controls the 
njiik€$ni factories In 08o, Indiana and 
reanaylvania. The National owns Uaherles 
in I>enver. Colo.; Cellar Kaplds and Ues 
Moines, Iowa; Rock Island, 111,, and New 
Orleans, La. 

Statistics of the baking bwsiness as a 
whole. Including bread, crackers, plea, 
cakes, pastry, pi-etzels, etc., collected for 
11)14 snow 25,963 establishments in the 
tJnited States, employing 124,052 wage- 
eurnerii, and producing goods to the value 
of 1^1,893,000 for the year. The cost 
of materials used in these bakeries was 
given as $274,257,000, and the amount dis- 
trtbnted In wages as $96,634,000. Resides 
’^'these 183 factories reported biscuits and 
crackers as Bubsldiary products. All these 
figures show substantial Increases over the 
census of 1909. 

Balance of Power.—The term used to dc- 
scrllie the organization of the various great 
nations of the world into alliances so that 
one group will equalize the other group, 
hence preventing a strong nation from prey- 
ing dpon a weaker, practically all peace 
terms after modern wars have been so drawn 
up as to provide for a balance of power. 
Thus, before the outI>reak of the European 
War, Russia was allied with St'rvia to pro- 
tect the latter country against the stronger 
forces of Austria, while England was allied 
with Prance, along with Russia thus form- 
ing the Triple Entente (q. v.), against 
Germany and her associates in the Triple 
Alliance (q. v.). It was thought that the 
organization of the great countries of 
Europe into these two alliances would pre- 
serve the balance of power l)etween them. 
Bal&nco of Trade,-~The difference In val- 
ue between the exports and imports of a 
country is called its balance of trade. 
Balkan States.' — A general term referring 
to those states or parts of states In the 
Balkan peninsula in the southeastern part 
of Europe, iucludiiig the country south of 
the Save and Danube rivers. It comprises 
Dalmatia, parts of Croatia and Kiisten- 
land, Albania, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, Servia, Bulgaria, European Turkey. 
Greece, and part of Rumania. In the polit- 
ical sense It usually applies to Bulgaria, 
Servia, Montenegro, Rumania, Turkey in 
Europe and Greece. 

Balkan Question . — Situated as it I.s 

f unrdUig the coveted i®gean Sea and the 
trait of Dardanelles, and composed of na- 
tions holding variant political and religious 
views, this group of states Is looked upon 
as a constant menace to the peace of Eu- 
rope. Political troubles In the peninsula 
are generally referred to as the Balkan 
Question. 

The Congress of Berlin, which attempted 
to alter the map of Europe after the Rus- 
sian victory of 1878, in falling to recognize 
the Just claims of the different nationall- 
Hes in the Balkans, is responsible for all 
the wars of subsequent restlessness and 
rebellion, and the ullimate general Euro- 
pean war, begun In 1014, in which Russia, 
Prance, England, Italy and Servia were 
allied against Austrla-IInngary, Germany, 
Turkey and Bulgaria. 

The great powers of Europe In 1903 
ordered these three reforips in Turkey : 
(1) The Turkish Inspector-General must 
have two civil agents appointed by the 
Powers: (2) there shall be international 

g endarmes In Turkey; (3) the three Mace- 
onian villayets shall be specifically re- 
stricted in power. 

Tim Prime Minister of Bulgaria was as- 


s$ssinate4 March Tfccn the tusas- 

unt Rumanians demathlsd much needed 
land reforms. During ttm summer of 1907 
Greco-Buigurlan lights In the disLrkt of 
Fiorina resulted in 136 deaths and many 
allllctlons. DissatisfactioQ In the contig- 
uous realms of the peninsula was so wide- 
spread and pronounced as to frighten 
Turkey and attract the attention oH all 
Europe. This condition of nffalra contin- 
ued until late In the year 1908. In Sep- 
tember of that year Bulgarin declared her- 
self free from the Turks and all ot^Uers, 
and proceeded to take possession of the 
Novl-Bazar railway, w'hlch though in Bul- 
garia was owned by Turkey, The 7 urklsh 
government complained to the slguutopv 
jmwers of the Treaty of Berlin, which 
had left the Bulgarians vassals to Turkey. 

Oct. 5, 1909, Prince Ferdinand rend bis 
Ilia 111 fe«ro of liidiqiemieiice and uulon for 
Bulgaria and eastern Rumella. Next Aus- 
tria, on Oct. 7, proclaimed to the world 
that the proviuces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina were hers of right to annex. 'Phe 
7'reatv of Berlin had authorized their oc- 
cupation and Aii.strla chose the moment for 
aiuiexutioii when Turkey was wholly un- 
prepariMl to hold her protectorates. i)Iplo- 
inalie Euroi>e seemed to see In this net the 
iiisluceiity of Austria’s desire for the lib- 
erty of the i>ro Vinces and a premeditated 
plan for the prevention of a possible Slavic 
Coalition of the future. The Turkish gov- 
ernment appealed to the powers. Servia 
and .Moiiiene«:r() were ready to unite 
against Austria In the event of u war. 
Great Britain refused to recognize Aus- 
tria’s Infringement of the I'reaty of Ber- 
lin. Get. 7, Grele proclaimed Itself a de- 
pendency of Greece. Turkey again pro- 
tp.sted, and Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Italy agreed to take the demands of 
Crete under consideration and negotiate 
W'lth the Turkish government. Late In Oc- 
tober. 1008, Great i>ritaln, France and 
Russia advised Bulgarin to negotiate with 
Turkey with a view to compensating the 
latter pow’er for acceding to Bulgarian in- 
dependence. The culmination of the Aus- 
tro-Turklsh ditlicultles was effected in a 
protocol signed in February, 1009, whereby 
Turkish customs duties were Increased 15 
per centj Ihirklsh monopolies In matches, 
cigarette paper and some other articles 
w'ero estnl)llshpd, all Moslems of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina were to enjoy political 
and rcllgioii.s freedom, and Turkey re- 
ceived an indemnity of $12,500,000 from 
Austria. In May, 1010, the Cretan assem- 
bly was opened in the manner of the Greek 
parliament and an oath of alleglanee was 
taken to the King of the Hellenes. 

As early as February, 1012, the govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro and 
Greece had come to a complete understand- 
ing and formed an alllanec for the purpose 
of securing the fi-eedom of their com- 
patriots and eo-rellglonists from Turkish 
domination, and the aggrandizement of each 
state through the division of Turkey in 
Europe. Alleged massacres In Macedonia 
and a revolt In Albania had almost brought 
matters to a crisis, when ('ount Berehtnld. 
Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, pro- 
posed to the powers that they should co- 
operate to restrain the Balkan States from 
upsetting the status quo In Eu roped n Tur- 
key, and encourage the Porte In a policy of 
moderate decentralization on ethnic lines. 
Austria’s purpose was to prevent war. By 
the Balkan allies the proposal seemed fa- 
vorable to their claims. The Turks looked 
upon It as a threat of European interven- 
tion for the ulterior purpose of taking the 
Macedonian provinces from the control of 
the Sultan. 



negotiiltioiif mtwma Itftly aM ttii^key fa 
S«pt., 1012, Turkoy mobilized a large torca 

g % tne Bulfcarlan rvoatler. aad the mcenaed 
uigariana alao began a mobilization of 
foi'cea, and demanded that the promises 
made by Tnfkey In the Treaty of Berlin be 

f iaranteedt declaring that the powers of 
urope had temporized too long. Bulgaria 
called upon Bervia, Oreece» Macedonia. 
Montenegro and flmegovlna to rise against 
Turkey, and by Oct. 1<X 1912, 000,000 bayo- 
nets surrounded Kuropoan Turkey. 

The Powers In the meanwhile had been 
endeavoring to concert measures to prevent 
actual war. UcpreNenidtiveH of Austria- 
Hungary and Russia at Bofla, Belgrade, 
Cettingo and Athens annouTtced to the Bal- 
kan allies the attitude of the Powers as 
follows : 

The governments of Russia and Austria 
dec lare to the Balkan States : 

First — That the Powers energetically re- 
prove any measure susceptible of causing 
a rupture of the peace. 

Second — That, leaning on Article XXIII 
of the Treaty of Berlin, they will take In 
hand, In the Interest of the Balkan peoples, 
the realization of reforms in th(> adininis- 
t ration of European Turkey, it being under- 
stood that these reforms shall not affect 
the sovereignty of the Sultan or the terri- 
torial Integrity of the Ottoman Empire.^ 
The Powers reserve to themselves liberty 
of action for a collective ulterior study of 
these reforms. 

Third — That If nevertheless war breaks 
out between the Balkan States and the 
Ottoman Empire, they will permit at the 
end of the conflict no modification of the 
territorial status quo in European Turkey. 
The Powers will make collectively to the 
Sublime Porte representations similar to 
the above declaration. 

Montenegro had previously (Oct. C, 1912) 
declared war on Turkey and the other Bal- 
kan allies made demands which Turkey 
considered offensive. 

M. Pasltch. Servian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and President of the Council 
or Ministers, Issued a statement saying: 
“Since the arrival of the Turks in Europe, 
Christian populations under their rule have 
never ceased to suffer. The relations be- 
tween them have never been other than 
those between conqueror and conquered. 
Servia Is not recognized as a nation ; she 
has neither chiircn nor school. 

“Servia, like other Balkan nations, has 
peaceably waited for the putting into ef- 
fect of reforms which would assure the 
safety of the lives of the Christian popula- 
tions in the Ottoman Empire, but all has 
been in vain. We are convinced that war 
is now the only means of attaining auton- 
omy for Old Servia, where a majority of 
the population are Serbs. I consider that 
these people merit our effort ail the more 
because they were altogether abandoned 
even in the attempts at reforms undertaken 
by the great Powers. Old Servia must in- 
clude the vilayet of Kossovo with the 
Bandjak of Novl-Bazar, the northern por- 
tion of the vilayet of Scutari, with the 
shores of the Adriatic, where there are an- 
cient Servian forts; also the northwestern 
portion of the vilayet of Monastlr, Includ- 
ing Lake Ochrida. 

^‘Besides Old Servia. autonomy must be 
given to Macedonia, Albania, Thessaly and 
Eplra. At the head of these autonomous 
provinces there must be Christian govern- 
ors, each province naving an Assembly, 
with representatives whose authority wUl 
be drawn proportionately from the various 
nationalities.'^ 

Fighting began on Qct. 10, 1012, ana 


was ptosseatetf wRIi ths atmost vyoe iit' 
Bulgaria, assisted by Simia, JtfXOilwMiliw 
and Greece. After Investing Adiilaiio|d» 
and advancing almost to the Black 8^ 
peace was concluded at London, May 34 
1913, and all Thrace to the Bnos-kuuS 
line fell to the share of Bulgaria, as well 
as parts of Macedonia to the west of Bul- 
garia. 

In a campaign of eight weeks the Balkhn 
allies had swept the Turks from Alhatdai 
Epinis, Macedonia and the greater part ot 
T hrace. The Turks were In possemion of 
only five important positions. By the 
terms of the treaty of peace signed in Lon- 
don, Turkey relinquished her l^ropeau ter- 
Htory west of the Enos-Mldla line, all of 
which, except Albania, she ceded to the 
allies. Crete was also ceded to the allies, 
and the disposition of the Ailgean islands, 
the financial settlements and exact delimi- 
tation of boundaries was left to the Powera 

Two bitter controversies now broke out 
among the Balkan allies. They both re- 
lated to frontier delimitations. National 
feeling ran so high that a settlement 
through the ordinary diplomatic channels 
failed, and each was finally determined by 
military action. They grew out of the 
problem of new frontier lines made neces- 
sary by the elimination of the Turk from 
Macedonia and the greater part of Thrace. 
Bulgaria, a party to both disputes, was 
worsted In each controversy. 

Having brought the war agalnfft theh 
common enemy to an issue successful be- 
yond their most sanguine hopes, the Balkan 
allies fell out over a division of the spoils. 
Their original plans contemplated a Joint 
campaign for the liberation of Macedonia, 
and at the outset their expectations did 
not go beyond the expulsion of Turkey 
from this one province. The unexpected 
successes of the Bulgarians In Thrace, how- 
ever, extended the prospect of conquest and 
altered the concert of the allies. Whils 
the Bulgarians concentrated most of their 
troops before Adrianople and Tchataldja, 
the Servians overran northern Macedonia 
and occupied territory far beyond the lln^ 
its laid down In the treaty of alliance. In 
southern Macedonia the Greeks were de- 
termined at all costs to hold their conquest 
of Salonika. Thus the Servians and Greeks 
were united in a common interest against 
their dominant partner. In a bloody strag- 
gle in Macedonia in July, 1913, the Bul- 
garians were beaten at all points and driven 
within their own frontiers. Here they were 
attacked on the north by Rumania. In 
this emergency Russia was appealed to for 
mediation, which ended with the treaty of 
Bucharest, August 6, 1913, by which Bul- 
garia was stripped of her newly acquired 
western possessions and ceded a part of 
her former territory to Rumania. During 
this second war, in which Bulgaria was 
worsted by her former allies, Turkey reoccu- 
pied Adrianople and the adjacent territory. 

Bulgaria was unable to endure a third 
wui^ and on Sept. 29, 1913, signed k treaty 
at Constantinople by which the Turko-Bul- 
gnrlan line was traced up the Marltia 
Itlver from its mouth to a point near Man- 
dra, add thence, passing west of Demotika, 
left both that town and Adrianople to 
Turkey; close to Mustapha Pasha the line 
bent eastward, and, passing north of Kirk- 
killsse and south of Malko Tlrnova, termi- 
nated on the Black Sea at Svetl Stefan* 
Thus the territory in Europe allotted to 
Turkey by the Treaty of London was prne- 
ttcally;^ doubled in extent by the Treaty of 
Conswtitiople. 

^ Su^ matters as were left to Interna^ ' 
tional^nrhitratlon or to aettlement by tite 
PeiieiB w^ire never aatistecterily ad|aBte4« 
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%rvit nursed t tfierance against Austria- 
Hungary on accoimt of being deprived of 
a seaport on tbe Adriatic. Servia took 
l^sesidon of Albania, but was ordered out 
by Austria-Hungary. The growing hatred 
between the two countries culminated in 
the as^ssination at Sarajevo, June 28, 
1914, of Crown Prince Francis Ferdinand 
of Austria and his wife. Austria charged 
murder was part of a widespread 
political plot known and perhaps Instigated 
by the Servian Government, and demanded 
a voice in the investigation and punishment 
of the crlm^ Austria’s determination was 
opposed by Russia, and when the latter be- 
gan mobilising her forces In August, 1914, 
after .^strlan armies had landed in Bel- 
pade, Germany took up the cause of Aus- 
B'rance came to the aid of Russia. 

the European 
1914-16 may be traced to the po- 
litical situation in the Balkans, and the 
general war really grew out of the Balkan 
wars of 1912 and 1913. The result of 
those wars was to bring Russia and Aus- 
tria-Hungary into direct opposition. Both 
had been striving for years for mastery of 
the peninsula. The growth of Austria- 
Hungary east and south to the AEgean Sea, 
taking in Bosnia, Herzegovina and Servia, 
was the aim of Austria. Hungaria had been 
permanently attached. BoFoia and Herze- 
govina were recent acquisitions. Servia was 
still necessary and Greece desirable to the 
culmination of the Austrian ambitious. 

Russia, meanwhile, was equally desirous 
of obtaining a southern port open to the 
Mediterranean without passing through the 
Dardanelles by consent of Turkey. Russia, 
therefore, encouraged the Pan-Siav Idea in 
the Balkans to block Austria’s ambitions 
to southern extension. The collapse of the 
Turkish empire in Europe, as a result of 
the Balkan league, said to be a creation of 
Russian diplomacy, scored a point In favor 
of Russia. The second Balkan ' war, in 
which the allies fought among themselves, 
was reputed to be a counter diplomatic 
play of Austria. For a time it ruptured 
Slavic solidarity. 

During the general European war of 
1914-16. the attitude of the Balkan States 


was closely watched by the belligerents. 
After early attacks on Belgrade by Aus- 
trians, In 1914, no military operations were 
carried on In Servia for nearly a year. Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Greece maintained 
strict neutrality until In October, 1915, 
when a Teuton army began to assemble In 
southern Hungary, with the evident inten- 
tion of proceeding Into Servia. King Fer- 
dinand of Bulgaria mobilized his armies on 
the frontier and declared his action to be 
for the preservation of neutrality. Russia 
immediately demanded the demobilization of 
the forces and the dismissal of the German 
officers who It was said were in command. 
French and English troops, which had been 
operating in the Dardanelles, were landed 
at Salonika in the northern part of Greece 
coveted by Bulgaria. The Grecian govern- 
ment protested against this violation of 
nentraf territory. 

By the middle of December, 1915, the 
Austro-Oerman and Bulgarian armies had 
occupied all of Servia, Montenegro and part 
of Albania. Greece, in maintaining her neu- 
trality, permitted the belligerents to cross 
het territory in pursuance of their military 
operations. Roumanla joined the entente 
allies August 27, 1916. 

Ballinger, B. A., Controrersy Concern- 
ing. (See Pinchot-Ballinger Contro- 
versy.) 

Ballot. — Literally a l|ttle ball. The term 


is applied to all metbddv ot secret voting, 


because formerly all such votes were taken 
by black and white balls placed In the same 
box, or balls of only one color were depos- 
ited in different boxes so arranged that 
none but the voter could see which box 
received his ball. The Greeks used marked 
shells ioatrakoH)^ whence the term ostra- 
cism. The Romans used tickets for secret 
voting as early as 139 B. C. The first use 
of the ballot in the United States was In 
the selection of a pastor by the Salem 
Church, July 20, 1629. During the same 
year it was used in ecclesiastical and mu- 
nicipal elections In the Netherlands, but In 
England the custom was not established un- 
til 1872, though secret voting was actually 
employed in the parliament of Scotland In 
cases of ostracism two centuries earlier. 
In 1634 it began to be used in elections for 
governor of Massachusetts. The constltU' 
tlons of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
North Carolina, which were adopted in 
1776, made voting by ballot obligatory. 
Some of the southern states were slow to 
adopt the ballot system of voting, the viva 
voce method having prevailed in Kentucky 
local and state elections up to a late date. 
In Alabama, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Nevada, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania. Tennessee. Texas, and possi- 
bly other states, the constitutions require 
the legislatures to vote viva voce. In 1875 
^ Congress passed a law requiring all Con- 
gressmen to be elected by ballot. 

Australian Ballot . — Bills embodying the 
Australian ballot system were introduced 
in the legislatures of Michigan and New 
York In 1887, but failed of passage until 
1889, when the system was adopted In a 
slightly modified form. In 1888. the sys- 
tem was adopted at Louisville, Kv.. and in 
Massachusetts. This method requires the 
names of all the candidates for all the 
offices to be placed on one ticket. The 
voter retires to a private booth and indi- 
cates his choice by making a mark oppo- 
site a party emblem or a candidate’s name. 
This system of voting was first proposed by 
Francis S. Dutton, a member of the legis- 
lature of South Australia, In 1851. Its 
use In the United States was first advo- 
cated In 1882 by Henry George in a 
pamphlet entitled “English Elections.’* The 
Australian ballot has been adopted in some 
form In all the states except North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia and Nevada. 
Delaware adopted It, but later returned to 
the old system. A modification of the bal- 
lot, used In some localities, is the so-called 
voting machine In which the voter Indicates 
his choice by pressing knobs which record 
his vote upon slips of paper and record 
also the number of votes cast for each 
candidate. 

Short Ballots.^The short ballot is an 
attempt to simplify elections by placing 
a few officers In nomination at one time 
and providing that only Important officers 
be elective. Two short ballot amendments 
were submitted at the special election held 
in California, Oct. 10, 1911, and both were 
adopted. 


Balls Bluff (Va.), Battle of.— in October. 
1861, Gen. McClellan directed Brig. Gen. 
Charles ‘P. Stone to make a demonstration 


Tvwara uecsourg. va. Stone ordered Col. 
Devens. of the Fifteenth Massachusetts, to 
cross the Potomac near Balls Bluff and at- 
tack and destroy any Confederate camps 
found, or to report and wait for re-enforce- 
ments. Devens, with about 800 of his own 
regiment and 100 of the Twentieth Massa- 
chusetts, advanced to Leesburg, but, en- 
countering opposition, fell back to the place 
of crossing, and was attacked there by the 
Oct. 21. Col. Baker, who wai| 
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a United States Senator, arriving with a 
California regiment, and the Tammany reg- 
iment of New York, assumed command. 
The Union forces now numbered At 

5 o'clock p. H. Col. Baker was killed, and 
the Federals, after a vain attempt to cut 
their way through to Edwards Ferry, were 
given orders to retreat to the river bank 
and to save themselves as best they could. 
Many of the retreating army were drowned 
while swimming the river. The number of 
Federals lost was 804. The Confederates 
lost .^02. Oen. Stone was arrested aod kept 
In coutinement from Feb. 9 to Aug. 16, 
18G2. 

Baltic Sea.-*-«A European inland sea 
washing the shores of Sweden, Ger- 
many, and Hussia. It terminates 
in the Gulfs of Bothnia, Finlandi 
and Biga. 

Free transit into and from, discussed, 
2867, 2944. 

Sound dues on commerce to, imposi- 
tion of, 2774. 

Baltimore, The: 

Mentioned, 6297. 

Sailors of, assaulted at Valparaiso, 
and action of Government dis- 
cussed, 5620, 5650, 5662. 
Indemnity for, paid by Chile, 5747, 
5750. 

Baltimore, Md.: 

British retreat from, referred to, 533. 

Courts of United States in, provision 
for accommodation of, referred to, 
2898. 

Duties at port of, referred to, 80. 

Insurrection in, on day of election, 
measures to prevent, 2975, 

Memorial from merchants in, trans- 
mitted, 384. 

Military police to be established in, 
3313. 

National conventif-i at, for preven- 
tion of cruelties to animals, 4458. 

National Prison Congress at, referred 
to, 4162. 

Police commissioners of, arrested, re- 
ferred to, 3234. 

Post-office building for, referred to, 
2898. 

Bandit. — A lawless person, or one of an 
organized group of such persons. 

Banlsll* — To expel from a country by Gov- 
ernment authority. 

Bank BUL (Same as Bank Note, q, v.) 
Bank Bills less than $20 should be sup- 
pressed, 1385. 

Bank, International American: 

Charter for, recommended by Presi- 
dent Benj. Harrison, 5560. 

Establishment of, recommended by 
International American Confer- 
ence, 5505. 

Discussed, 5560. 

Bank, Manufactory.— A banking scheme 
which originated in Massachusetts In 1740. 
The Idea was to secure the Issues by mort- 


gage on the real estate of each suhserlbar 
to the amount of his subscription. Thougli 
opposed by a strong party, it passed toe 
House of Beprcsentatlves. The bank failed 
after issuing notes to the extent of £50,000, 
Bank KotC. — ^A promise to pay made by 
a legally authorized hank and circulated 
as money. 

Bank Notes. (See ^anks and Banking 

and Finances discussed.) 

Bank of Missouri, measures taken by 

Government to enforce payment of 

sums due from directors of, 941. 

Bank of Pennsylvania: 

Payment of bonds of, held by United 
States, referred to, 1726. \ 

Suspension of, referred to, 1768. 

Bank of the United States.— Feb. 25, 
1791, Congress Issued a charter authorizing 
the Bank of the United States to do busi- 
ness for twenty years. Its capital stock 
was $10,000,000, of which Congress sub- 
scribed $2,000,000, partly in coin and part- 
ly in government securities. It was made 
the fiscal agent of the government and the 
depository for the public moneys. It was 
also authorized to issue its notes, payable 
in specie, and was made In every way possi- 
ble the agent of the United States Treasury, 
and a strong power in the financial affairs 
of the country. Its capital was divided Into 
25,000 shares of $400 each, payable one- 
fourth in specie and three-fourths In six 
per cent stock of the United States. It 
was allowed to hold property of all kinds 
up to the value of $15,000,000, inclusive 
of its capital stock, and further to establish 
branch banks in the various cities. In ac- 
cordance with this last provision a branch 
was at once opened in New York City and 
called an ofllee of discount and deposit. 
During its entire career the Bank of the 
United States averaged annual dividends of 
8 per cent. (See illustration opposite 
1137.) 

Bank of United States: 

Act to extend charter of, vetoed, 
1139. 

Eeferred to, 1225. 

Act to incorporate, vetoed, 540. 

Agent should be appointed to take 
charge of books of, 1382. 

Attempts to impair credit of Gov- 
ernment, 1232, 1250. 

Bills of exchange discounted at, for 
benefit of Senators inquired into, 
1346. 

No report on subject of, 1347. 

Bills of, should not be received for 
taxes, 1382. 

Charter obtained by officers of, from 
Pennsylvania for new bank, 1471. 

Charter of, not to be renewed, 1226, 
1250. 

Expiration of, discussed, 1025, 
1897. 

Chartered rights of, should be ter- 
niinated, 1250. 

Claiflbs of, and course pursued by, 
18119. 

Constitutionality of law creating, 
questioned, 1025, 1092, 1225. 
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eps fronij apprehended, 1091, 
IMA 

4 % removal of, 124B. 

■ ^ trfcaandt, to Ssiitte, 

^Iwwaaeaded, 1163, 1E36, 

Batened to, 1386. 

Viewa of President Tyler on, 1897. 
Directors of, nomination of, and rea- 
sons therefor, 1260. 

DisetiBsed by President — 

Jaekson, 1121, 1382, 1470. 

Folk, 2604. 

Tyler, 1897. 

Distresses caused by, needlessly pro- 
duced, 1328. 

Beference to, 1383. 

Flagrant misconduct of, commented 
on, 1229, 1249, 1330. 

Government must be separated from, 
1329. 


Judicial power, attempts to usurp 
functions of, 1259. 

Money in, not accounted for, 1259. 

Notes of, cannot be reissued after 
expiration of charter, 1471. 

Organization of, referred to, 564. 

Panic, attempts to bring about, 1250. 

Papers and funds in possession of, 
refusal to deliver, 1258. 

Pension money retained by, 3328. 

Political power of, fund employed by, 
to sustain, 1249. 

President of, funds at disposal of for 
electioneering purposes, 1249. 

Becharter of, a leading question in 
election of President, 1225, 1249. 

Sound currency, failure of, to estab- 
lish, 1025. 

Stock in — 


Government should be notified re- 
garding, 1382. 

Should be sold, 1330. 

Subscriptions to, 96. 

Substitute for, must be adopted by 
Congress, 1228. 

Successor of, cannot issue notes of, 
1471, 1600. 

With limited powers, recommended, 
1092. 

Bank of XTuited States vs. Halstead.— 

An Important Supreme Court case on appeal 
from the circuit court of Kentucky in 1825. 
Property, including real estate, was oflfered 
for sale for debt. The highest bid being 
less than three-fourths of Its appraised 
value, the property was not sold. The Su- 
preme Court held that It had jurisdiction In 
a case to which the Bank of the United 
States was a party, and that a law which 
forbade the sale of land under execution for 
less than three-fourths of Its appfnlsed 
value did not apply to writs of execution 
l««ned by Federal courts. 

Bank of tlnited States vs. Planters’ 
Bank of Georgia.— A suit brought by the 
Bank of the United States for payment of a 


g romtesory note WhM Ittd ^ 

) it by the Planters* Bank of Qewgla. Tba 
State of OeomM had atack in tSia haul:. 
The action was brought against the Planteri* 
Bank and also against the State. The Su- 
preme Court in 1824 decided that If a State 
became a party to a banking or a commer- 
cial enterprise the State could be sued In 
the coarse of business, on the principle that 
when a government becomes a partner in 
any trading company It divests Itself, so 
far as concerns the transactions of that 
company, of its sovereign character and 
takes that of a private citiaen. The State, 
said the court through Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, is not a party — that Is, an entire 
party — in the cau.se. It was also held that 
the circuit court had jurisdiction in such 
matters. 

Banking, extension of, to foreign coun- 
tries recommended, 7674. 


Banking System. (See Banks and Bank- 
inff.) 

Bankrupt. — A person wlio, l>olng insolvent, 
is by legal process relieved from paying 
indebtedness. (See Bankruptcy.) 
Bankruptcy. — The Constitution gives Con 
gress the power to establish uniform bank- 
ruptcy laws throughout the United States. 
Bankruptcy is a state of inability to pay 
all debts. It is also the process by which 
an individual may secure a discharge of 
his indebtedness by surrendering his prop- 
erty and complying with the law. April 4, 
1800, a bankruptcy act was passed by Oon- 

f ress and was repealed In December, 1803. 
n May, 1837, a commercial crisis occurred 
In the United States, causing failures to 
the amount of $100,000,000. On account of 
the heavy losses Incurred during the finan- 
cial panic which ensued, another act was 
pas.scd Aug. 19, 1843, and repealed in 384,t. 
Another financial panic occurred In 1857, 
and most of the banks suspended specie 
payments. A third (the liowell) act was 
passed March 2, 1867, and repealed In 
1878 (4204), The present law was passed 
July 1, 1898, and amended June 25. 3910. 
During the .years of our history when no 
national bankrupt law existed all matters 
relating to insolvencies have been under the 
control of State laws. 

Bankruptcy Law , — Extracts from the 
United States Bankruptcy Act of July 1, 
1898, as amended by Act of June 25. 1910: 

Who may become bankrupts. — (a) Any 
person except a municipal railroad, Insur- 
ance or banking corporation shall be en- 
titled to the benefits of this act as a vol- 
untary bankrupt. The bankruptcy of a 
corporation shall not release Its officers, di- 
rectors, or stockholders, as su(*h. from any 
liability under the laws of a state or ter- 
ritory or of the United States, (b) Any 
natural person, except a wage-earner or a 
person engaged chiefly In farming or the 
tillage of the soil, any unincorporated com- 
pany and any moneyed business, or com- 
mercial corporation, except a mimlclpal 
naLilroad. insurance or banking corporation, 
owing debts to the amount of one thousand 
dollars or over, may be adjudged an Invol- 
untary bankrupt upon default or an impar- 
tial trial and shall V>e subject to the provi- 
sions and entitled to the benefits of this act. 

Duties of Bankrupts. — (a) The bankrupt 
shall <1) attend the first meeting of his 
creditors, if directed by the court or a 
judge thereof to do so. and the bearing upon 
his application for a discharge, if filed: (2' 
comply with all lawful orders of the court ; 
(3) examine the correctness of all proofs 
of claims filed against his estate; (4) exe- 
cute and deliver such papers as shall be 
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by ttie vC^urt : <5) cx«<!«it0 to hl9 
trustee transferu of all bis property in for- 
eign countries; (ti) immediately inform bis 
trustee of any attempt by bis creditors 
or other persona to evade the provisions of 
this act, coming to his knowledge; (7) in 
case of any person having to his knowledge 

S roved a false claim against his estate, 
isciose that fact iminediately to his trus- 
tee; (81 prepare, make oath to, and file 
in court wltnln ten days, unless further 
time is granted, after the adjudication if an 
involuntary bankrupt, and with the peti- 
tion if a voluntary bankrupt, a schedule of 
his property, showing the amount and kind 
of property, the location thereof. Its 
money value In detail, and a list of his 
creditors, showing their residences. If 
known (if unknown that fact to be 
stated)* the amount due each of them, the 
consideration thereof, the security held by 
them, if any, and a claim for such exemj^ 
tions as be may be entitled to, all in tripli- 
cate, one copy of each for the clerk, one for 
the referee, and one for the trustee : and 
(9) when present at the first meeting of 
his creditors, and at such other times as 
the court shall order, submit to an examina- 
tion concerning the conducting of his busi- 
ness, the cause of his bankruptcy, his deal- 
ings with his creditors ana other persons, 
the amount, kind, and whereabouts of his 
property, and. In addition, all matters 
which may afreet the administration and 
settlement of his estate ; but no testimonf 
given by him shall be offered In evidence 
against him in any criminal proceedings. 

Provided, however, that he shall not be 
required to attend a meeting of his credi- 
tors or at or for an examination at a 
place more than one hundred and fifty miles 
distant from his home or principal place 
of business or to examine claims except 
when presented to him, unless ordered by 
the court, or a judge thereof, for cause 
shown, and the bankrupt shall be paid his 
actual expenses from the estate when ex- 
amined or required to attend at any place 
other than the city, tow-n, or village of his 
residence. 

Bankruptcy, Laws of: 

Modifications regarding involuntary 
bankruptcy recommended, 4204. 
Passage of, recommended, 1907, 2972, 
8052, 4730, 4840, 5478, 5561. 
Memorial favoring, presented, 1907. 
Power to make, vested in Congress, 
869, 2972, 

Uniform system of, act to establish, 
referred to, 683. 

Banks and Banking: 

Banking and currency reform ursred, 
7908. 

Banking system — 

Control of, must be public, 7881. 
Should be instruments and not mas- 
ters of enterprise, 7881. 

Discussed by President — 

Lincoln, 3331, 3350, 3449, 

Madison, 550. 

Polk 2257. 

Van Buren* 1541, 1707, 1757. 
Wilson, 7879, 7908. 

Reforms in, recommended, 1380, 
Discussed by President — 

Buchanan, 2968. 

Grant, 4241. 


Van Buren, 1541, 1707, 175L 
Wilson, 7879, 7908. 

Laws, must not i>ermit concentration 
of funds for speculative purposes, 
7881. 

Special commiskion to make mgges* 
tions concerning, recommended, oS54« 
Specie payments discuksed. (See 
Specie Payments.) 

Banks. — a bank is an Institution for re- 
ceiving and lending money. The banking 
iustitutes of the United States may be 
classed as National and State banks, private 
banks or bankers, saviugs banka* and loan 
and trust companicH. In 3.781 the Congress 
of the Confederation chartered the Bank of 
North America with a capital of $4i>O,0CK), 
with a view to providing through Us notes 
a circulating medium for the country. 
Doubts as to the power, of Congress caused 
the bank to be rechartered by Pennsylvania 
in MS2, By 1791 two more banks had been 
established, one in New York, the other in 
Boston. In that year Congress established 
the Bank of the United States. The char- 
ter authorized an existence of 20 years and 
a capital of $10,000,000, one-fifth to be sup- 
pliea by the United States. In 1811 Con- 
gress refused to renew the charter. During 
the trying times of the War of 1812 only 
State banks existed, and these largely in- 
creased in number. In 1816 the second 
United States Bank was chartered to run 
20 years with a capital of $35,000,000, of 
which the Federal Government subscribed 
one-fifth. The bank was to have custody 
of the public funds, and 5 of Its 25 di- 
rectors were to be appointed by the United , 
States. Congress passed an act renewing 
the charter in 1832, but l^resident Jackson 
vetoed it (1139). After a Presidential elec- 
tion in which his fight with the bank was 
made an issue President Jackson ordered 
the public funds to be removed from the 
Bank of the United States and placed in 
State banks (1224). In 1836 the bank’s 
charter expired. In 1841 President Tyler 
vetoed two bills to revive it (1916, 1921). 
In 1846 the Independent Treasury system 
w'as established providing that ail public 
funds of the United States should be re- 
ceived and paid out without the Interven- 
tion of the bank. Between 1836 and 1863 
only State banks existed. Feb. 25, 1863, 
the National bank act was passed. This act 
proving defective, it was superseded by the 
act of June 3, 1864, which forms the basis 
d>t the present system. 

Banks. — See Encyclopedic Index articles 
and page references under headings: 


Bank, Manufactewy. 
Bank Notes. 

Bank of Missouri. 

Bank of Pennsylvania. 
Bank of United States. 
Bank of United States 
vs. Halstead. 


Clearing House. 
Currency Iaw. 
Deposits, Public, Re- 
moval Of. 

Fiscal Bank of United 
States. 

Free Banking System. 


YO. Aittiswnu. 

National Bank Examin- 
ers. 

National Banks. 

Postal Savings Banka. 
Safety Fund. 

Specie Payments, 
of United States Notes, 
of United States Bank of 
Pennsylvania. 


Georgia. 

Banks, National. 
Banks, Pet. 

Banlu, Postal Sav’gs. 
Bankik Savings. 
Banks, State. 

Brisebe vs. Bank 
Commonwealth 
Kentucky. 


Banldl Kational* ^ Dissatisfaction and 
lossc^n connection with the State banking 
system in vogue in the first half of thn 
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nineteenth centtiry led to the passage of 
laws by the Federal Governittient for toe 
protection of holders of the circulating 
mediam. The first National bank act ot 
the new and comprehensive series was sug- 
gested to Congress by Secretary Chase in 
1861 and passed in 1863. It was amended 
by a law passed June 3, 1864. These acts 
form the basis of the present law. It is 
patterned after the NeW York State bank- 
ing law, which in 1849 required circulat- 
ing notes of all banks of that state to be 
secured by a deposit of stocks and bonds, 
one-half in issues of that state. The cir- 
culating notes were redeemable at agencies 
within the state. This latter feature of the 
New York law* was adapted from the Suf- 
folk Mtem in vogue In New England. 

Under the National banking law, as 
amended by toe act of March 14, 1900, 
any five persons with a combined capital of 
$25,000 may open a bank and receive cir- 
culating notes to the amount of the par 
value of their capital invested In United 
States bonds, but not to exceed the jpar 
value of the bonds. In cities of more than 
3,000 and less than 6,000 inhabitants tbe 
capital required is $50,000, while a capital 
of $100,000 is required in cities having a 
population of over 6,000, and double this 
amount where the population exceeds 50,- 

000. The ratio of circulating medium to 
capital remains the same in all places. The 
law also established the National Bank 
Bureau In the Treasury Department and 
created the ofl3ce of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. This act added some $350,000,000 
to the currency of the country. 

The annual report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency for the year 1913 showed 7,- 
488 National banks, with a capital of $1,- 
056,919,792, a total surplus of $725,272,- 
182, reporting net earnings of $160,980,084, 
paying in dividends $119,906,051, a ratio 
of dividends to capital of 11,40 per cent. 

The circulation outstanding Sept. 1, 1913, 
was $724.500,000 ; individual deposits, $5,- 
761,350,000 ; principal resources, loans and 
discounts, $(Cl 80. 800,000 ; United States 
bonds on deposit to secure circulation, 
$735,800.000 ; United States bonds on 
hand and with toe Treasurer to secure pub- 
lic deposits, $103,200,000 ; specie, $728,- 
300,000; legal tender notes, $170,900,000; 
aggregate resources, $10,870,800,000. Sept. 

1, 1914, the number of banks was 7,561, 
and the authorized capital was $1,073,524,- 
175. The outstanding circulation was 
$877,540,281, of which $126,241,700 was 
secured by other than United States bonds. 

(See also Currency.) 

Banks, National: 

Circulation of. (See National Banks.) 

Discussed bv President — 

Arthur, 4720, 4766, 4832. 

Cleveland, 4926, 5876, 5965, 5986, 
6079, 6156. 

Grant, 4199. 

Johnson, 3563, 3770. 

Lincoln, 3331, 3350, 3384, 3449. 

McKinley, 6254, 6358. 

Roosevelt, 6654. 

Van Buren, 1541, 1707, 1757, 1828. 

V^ilson, 7980. 

Organization of, discussed, 4720, 4926, 
5876, 5965, 6156. 

Reports of examiners of, 4655. 

Should engage attention of Congress, 
551, 1025, 


of the Presidents 

Tax on capital and deposits of, repeal 
of, recommended, 4636, 4766. 

Treasury balance deposited in, 7980. 

Banks, Pet. — When President Jackson or- 
dered the public funds withdrawn from the 
United States Bank In 1833, It became 
necessary for the Administration to find 
some other place of deposit for the Federal 
moneys. Certain State banks were chosen, 
and the allegation was made that the selec- 
tion was determined not so much on the 
ground of fitness as on tofit of party fidel- 
ity, a principle klso much In vogue in the 
granting of bank charters before the sys- 
tem of free banking came Ifito use. The 
banks selected by Jackson as public depos- 
itors were in derision called “pet banks.'* 

Banks, Postal Savings. (See also Pos- 
tal Savings Banks.) 

Recommended by President — 

Arthur, 4639. 

Grant, 4152, 4204. 

Hayes, 4574. 

Roosevelt, 7102, 7226. 

Taft, 7373. 

Banks, Savings.— The first savings bank 
in the United States was the Boston Provi- 
dent Savings Institution, incorporated Dec. 
13, 1816. The Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society began business the same year, but 
was not Incorporated until 1819. In 1818 
banks for savings were Incorporated to 
Baltimore, Md., and Salem. Mass., and in 
1819 in New Vork. Hartford, Conn., and 
Newport and Providence, R. I. There were 
in 1905 some 1.237 savings banks In the 
United States in which 7,696,229 persons 
had deposited $3,261,263,119. These fig- 
ures are the highest reached In tbe history 
of this country both with regard to the 
number and the amount of depositors and 
the amount of deposits. Statistics of the 
savings banks of the world, obtained by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
show that the United States, with about 
9i per cent of the total population consid- 
ered, has more than 29 per cent of the sav- 
ings banks deposits. These institutions 
are for the encouragement of the practice 
of saving money among people of slender 
means and for the secure investment of 
savings, the profits thereof being paid as 
Interest to the depositors. 

In 1913 there were 1,978 savings banks 
In the United States, having 10,766,936 
depositors and deposits of $4, 727,403, 95().79, 
an average of $439.07 to each depositor. 
New York has the largest number of de- 
positors and the largest total of deposits, 
3,114,240 persons having $1,700,063,766.36 
to their credit, an average of $545.90 to 
each person. The 1,710 depositors In the 
savings banks of Montana have an aver- 
age of $781.39 to their credit, nearly 
double the average for the entire country. 

Banks, State. — A state bank Is an insti- 
tution chartered by a State legislature for 
banking purposes. It performs similar 
functions, of National banks. After the ex- 
piration of the charter of the Bank of the 
Uulted States in 1886, and the refusal of 
Congress to recharter it, State banks ^rang 
up m large numbers throughout the union. 
Each state passed Its own law for their 
government or control. In many states 
these laws were not carefully drawn and 
the holders of their circulating notes not 
sufliclently protected against loss from sus- 
ponslons and failures. Between 1836 and 
1863 there were no United States banks 
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or National banka, and only State banks 
existed. Being allowed to Issue notes to 
circulate as currency, they arailed them- 
selyes of the privilege, and In many In- 
stances the privilege was much abused. 
By act of Congress passed March 8, 1865, 
all circulating notes of banks other than 
National banks were taxed lO per cent. 
The result of this law was to speedily 
cause the retirement of all such notes. 
There are in all some 14,000 State banks 
at present in operation. 

Banks, State: 

Deposits in should be regulated by 
law, 1331, 1386. 

Discussed by President — 

Buchanan, 2968. 

Cleveland, 5986. 

Jackson, 1469. 

Tyler, 1899. 

A’an Buren, 1541, 1548, 1711, 1757. 
Measures should be adopted to cor- 
rect unlimited creation of, 1899. 
Number of, 6357. 

Paper to Cabinet concerning, 1224. 
President Jackson refuses to trans- 
mit to Senate, 3255. 
Practicability of, commented on, 
1236, 1250, 1330, 1384. 

Public deposits should be placed in, 
3236. 

Order regarding, 1249. 

Kofercnce to, 551. 

Banner. — A decorated cloth, as the flag or 
Insignia of a country, or of an army, or of 
any organized group. 

Bannock Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Baptist Church in Mississippi Territory, 
act for relief of, vetoed, 475. 

Bar Harbor, Me., acts for erection of 
public buildings at, vetoed, 5257, 
5571. 

Barbados Island (West Indies), postal 
convention with, 5277. 

Barbara Prietchle. (See illustration op- 
posite 3486 and description. 
Barbarian. — A savage; originally used to 
describe a person of foreign language or 
customs. 

Barbary States. — ^Tho region on the 
north coast of Africa bordering on the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is capable of high 
cultivation. In early times the soil was 
made to yield richly. Barbary was known 
In ancient times as Mauritania, Numldia, 
Africa Propria, and Cyrenalca. It now 
comprises the countries of Barca, Tripoli, 
Fezzan, Tunis, Algeria and Morocco. Be- 
sides Europeans, seven distinct races In- 
habit the Barbary States — Berbers, Moors, 
Bedouins, Jews, Turks, Kuluglls, and Ne- 
groes. The population is about 11,000,000 
Mohammedans and a floating population of 
Jews and Christians not enumerated. The 
language of commerce Is Arabic, except 
In Turns and Tripoli, where the Turkish 
language and government dominate. 

During the latter part of the Eighteenth 
Century most of the European States were 
compelled to pay tribute to the pirates 
of the Barbary States. Tribute was also 
levied upon the United States as the pries 


of safety in the Mediterranean, and for 
a time was paid, but in the early pert of 
the nineteenth century, after subjugating 
Tripoli and Algiers, the United States ex- 
acted terms ^^eace from the pirates. The 
action df America was follow.id by Ger- 
many, France, and other European pow- 
ers, and the pirates were completely sub- 
jugated. (See also Africa, Algerian War, 
Tripolitan War, and the several States of 
northern Africa and Illustration opposite 
52.5 

arbary States (see also the several 
States; Algerine War; Tripolitan 
War.) 

Consuls of United States* in, referred 
to, 369. 

Disbursements in intercourse with, 
464. 

Friendly disposition of, toward 
United States, 395, 460, 469, 649, 
677. 

Friendly intercourse with, 415, 503, 
649. 

Eeference to, 321, 324, 325. 

Eelations with which, through un- 
reasonable demands of Tripoli, led 
to a declaration of war against the 
United States, 314. 

Barbecue. — ^A picnic, usually of political 
character, where animals are roasted whole 
for the repast 

Barcelona^ Spain, International exposi- 
tion of Labor at, discussed, 5177, 5399. 
Baring Brothers & Co., funds of United 
States on deposit with, 3828. 
Barnburner and Hunker.— in 1845 the 
Democratic party in New York State, ow- 
ing to internal squabbling, became divided 
Into two pronounced factions. These were 
the administration Democrats, calling them- 
selves Conservatives, and the sore-heads of 
those days, stigmatized as Radicals, because, 
among other things, they wore affected with 
anti-slavery, or “free soil” (whicli see) sen- 
timents ; whereas, the administration Jparty 
was strongly pro-slavery. In the Demo- 
cratic State Convention held at Syracuse 
early in 1847 the latter faction, by political 
manipulation, secured the organization of 
that body, and decided nearly all the con- 
tested seats In their own favor, and made 
the State ticket and the State committee 
to suit themselves ; in other words, “car- 
i;led off the hunk/' and fairly won the 
name of “Hunkers.^’ The other faction re- 
fused to support the ticket, and, as a conse- 
quence, the Whigs carried the- State by over 
80,000 majority In the gubmatorial elec- 
tion. One of the Hunker orators likened the 
other faction to the Dutch farmer who 
burned his barn to rid himself of rats, 
and thenceforward the name of Barnburners 
was fastened on them, and the two nick- 
names, Barnburner and Hunker, were ban- 
died back and forth until after the former 
olned with the Liberty party (which see), 
n 3852, to support Mr. van Buren as the 
Free-Soll candidate for the Presidency. 
Hunk is evidently a corruption of the Dutch 
honK or home, and was used to signify that 
the administration faction had reached their 
goal, or home. 

BarrackH. — Lodging houses or tents for 
soldiers. 

Barrataria, Island of, pardon granted 
lawless inhabitants of, who aided in 
defense of New Orleans^ 543, 
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PxoTlace of, Pli. L mentioaod, 
6701. ^ 

Bstoa Bongo (La.), Battlo of.— in 

May, 1802, after the fall of New ^Orleans, 
Admiral Farra^iit passed ap the river and 
raised the American flag over the public 
buildings in Baton Rouge, the capital of 
Louisiana. Gen. Thomas Williams was 
placed in command of the place with a 
<laall garrison. Aug. 5, 1862, he was at- 
fncked by Gen. Rreckonridge, who was to 
hate been assisted by the Ironclad gun- 
boat Arkansna* The Arkansas exploded her 
boilers and failed to reach the scene of ac- 
tion. The Confederates were repulsed. The 
Union loss was 200, Including Gen. Williams, 
who was killed. 

Battalion. — An organized part of an army ; 
as a regiment, ot two or more companies 
of a regiment. 

Battory. — A number of cannon with wag- 
ons and other equipment, including the 
artillerymen; also the armament of a war- 
ship ; also a protection for gunners defend- 
ing a fort 

Battleship. — An armored ship equipped for 
war. 

Battleships, construction of four urged, 
7147. 

Battle State. — Alternative nickname for 
Nevada. 

Batture Oases. — Before the cession of 
Louisiana to the United States, a man 
named Gravier had purchased a plantation 
on the Mississippi River near New Orleans. 
Part of It aficr.wards became the village of 
St. Mary. An alluvial deposit or river beach 
formed in front of the village and was used 
as a landing place for the citizens of St. 
Mary. Under the law it was a part of the 
Gravier estate, which was purdiased bv 
Udward Livingston, of New York, who be- 
gan Improving it for his own use. The 
people protested on the ground of an old 
French law giving alluvions to the govern- 
ment. President Jefferson dispossessed Liv- 
ingston of the Batture, and the latter im- 
mediately began suit against Jefferson and 
the United States marshal. The Supreme 
Court refused to entertain the suit against 
the President, but decided to restore the 
Batture to Livingston. 

Bavaria. — A kingdom of southern Ger- 
many, and one of the States of the German 
Empire. It consists of two unequal and 
disconnected parts, the larger eastern and 
the smaller western. The country pro- 
duces wheat, rye, oats, and other cereals, 
tobacco, potatoes, hops, ax, wine, etc. 
The most important manufactures are tex- 
tiles, beer, machinery, Iron-ware and por- 
celain. 

Government — Its government Is a con- 
stitutional hereditary raonarch,v, with a 
king, an upper house, and a chamber of 
deputies. The reigning king Is Louis 
III. If made a treaty with the North 
German Confederation In 1870 and entered 
the German Empire In 1871. Area, 29,286 
sq. miles : population In 1000 was 6,524.372. 

The army consists of three corps of the 
Imperial army, but is numbered sepatately 
ana administered Independently, aod on 
a peace footing has about 60.000 men. 
About 704 per cent of the population ore 
Roman Catholics and some 28 per cent 
Protestants. 

Bavaria (see also Munich) : 

Convention with, 2218, 2760. 


Fugitive crimiiUilS) convention Vrlthi 
for surrender of, 2760. 
Immigration treaty with, 2834* 
Naturalisation treaty with, 3888. 

Bavaria, Treaties with.— These include 
the treaty of 184& treaty of 1853* and the 
treaty of 1868. They were not affected by 
tbe formation of the German Empire in 
1871. The treaty of 1846 abolished the 
droit d'anhaine anil taxes on emigration. In 
France the droit d'auhaine was the right of 
the king to the goods of an unnaturalized 
foreigner (aubain) dying within his king- 
dom. The king stood in place of the heirs. 
In France this right was abolished In 
1819. This treaty declared that the droit 
d'aubaine, droit ae retraite, and droit de 
iraetioner tax or taxes on emigration be 
abolished. When any person holding real 
property dies, the person to whom it would 
descend, were he not disquallfled by alien- 
age under the laws of the land, shall be 
allowed two or more years. If necessary, In 
which to dispose of It. and may withdraw 
the proceeds from the country without 
paying detraction duties. Power of trans- 
fer by will, donation, or otherwise, is con- 
ferred upon alien residents equal to those 
enjoyed by citizens or subjects. When no 
heirs exist the property of the deceased is 
to receive the same care ns that of a na- 
tive or citizen. Disputes regarding posses- 
sion are to be decided according to the 
laws, and by tbe courts In which the 
property Is situated. For extradition terms 
of the treaty of 1854, see Extradition Trea- 
ties. The treaty of 1868 was a naturaliza- 
tion treaty. (See Germany.) 

Bayard vs. Singleton.— This is one of the 

earliest Instances of a court passing upon 
the constitutionality of an act of the legis- 
lature. Suit was brought before the court 
of appeals of North Carolina In 1787 for the 
recovery of certain property that had been 
confiscated and sold to the defendant under 
an act of the legislature passed during the 
Revolution which authorized the confisca- 
tion of the property of aliens. Counsel for 
defendant moved the dismissal of the case 
In aceordancp with an act of the legislature 
passed in 1785, which ‘‘required the courts. 
In all cases where the defendant makes 
affidavit that he holds the disputed property 
under a sale from a commissioner of for- 
feited estates, to dismiss the cafte on mo- 
tion.” Judge Ashe refused to dismiss the 
case, declaring the act of the legislature 
“unconstitutional and void.” Judgment was, 
however, found for the defendant on the 
ground that aliens cannot hold land, and 
If they purchase It the land is forfeited to 
the sovereign. 

BsyoilSt. — A detachable sharp Instrument 
for stabbing, for use on the muzzle of a 
gun. 

Bayonne Decree.~>Aprii 17, isos, Napo- 
leon decreed that all American vessels 
which should enter the ports of Prance, 
Italy, and the Hanse Towns should be 
sewed, “because no vessels of the United 
Btates .can now navigate the seas with- 
out violating the law of said States.” In 
his attempts to subdue England. Napoleon 
sought to destroy her commerce with all 
neutral powers, Including the United States. 

Bayou StatO. — A nickname for Mississippi 
(q. V.). (See also States.) 

Boaoon.— A warning light or other conspic- 
uous object. 
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Bear Flag War.-^An insurrection against 
tbe Mexican OoTernment In June, 1840, 
snpposeO to hare been Instinated b/ John 
C. rremonL then a captain or United Slates 
troons in California. A body of American 
settlers seised some Mexican horses and 
then captured the town of Sonoma, They 
raised a flag, baring on It the figure of a 
bear. In July, the Mexican War hartng be- 
gan, the Stars and Stripes were raised at 
Monterey, and the Hear Flag War became 
a factor In the American conquest of Oal* 
Ifornln. A battalion called the Bear Flag 
battalion was active In expelling the Mexi- 
cans. 

Bear State.— A nickname for Arkansas <q. 

r.). (See also States.) 

Beaufort, K. 0., blockade of, removed 
by proclamation, 3290. 

Beaver Bam (Oaaada), Battle of.— After 

the retreat of the American army from the 
Niagara Klvcr they rendexvoused near the 
western end of Luke Ontario. Gen. Dear- 
born sent Heut-Col. Charles G. Boerstler 
with 640 men to capture Bearer Dam. A 
British lieutenant, on June 24, 1813. with 
forty or fifty men, but claimlllg to be the 
advance guard of 1,500 troops and 700 
Indians, demanded of him to surrender. 
Boerstler surrendered 642 men, one 12- 
pounder and one 6-pounder cannon, and a 
stapd of colors. 

Btavar State. — Alternative nickname for 
Oregon. (See Web- Foot Country.) 

Bedloes lalaxul. (See Liberty Enlighten^ 
ing the World.) 

Beef Products. (See Animals and Ani- 
mal Products; also Meat Packing and 
Slaughtering.) 

Beer. (See Liquors — Malt, Vinous and 
Distilled.) 

Beet Sugar.— Although the manufacture 
of sfigar from enne antedates Us produc- 
tion from beets by several centuries, the 
latter were put to practical use fourteen 
centuries before refined sugar was pro- 
duced from the ‘‘swectstlcks** of the East. 
In the first century, Pliny the Elder 
wrote: to grain and beans there is 

no more serviceable plant than the white 
beet, the root of which is used for human 
and nntmal food, the .voung sprouts as a 
vegetable, and the leaves as an accessory 
fodder. • • ♦ Beets should not be grown 
continuously on the same soil, but a rota- 
tion should be observed.** 

Europe follows this adviee religiously, 
though It has not been accepted generally 
by American farmers, which accounts for 
their Inferior ylcMs of both beets and 
cereal crops. 

The first to suspect the presence of 
sugar In the beet was the famous French 
agronomist, Olivier de Rorres, in 1600, but 
this discovery le<l to no Immediate results. 
A century and a half later, ln< 1747, the 
distinguished German chemist, Andreas 
Marggrnf, Professor of Physics In the 
Academy of Science of Berlin, succeeded 
In producing a few crystals of sugar from 
beet roots. The French claim that de 
Serres* writings conveyed the Idea to 
Marggraf, while the Germans assert that 
the Idea was original with their country- 
man. 

MarggraPs pupil and successor, Fratin 
Carl Achard, devoted his sclentlflo career 


to a^lytng Matiomri dlacoTery to ladm^r 
trlftipurmeai,^ ^foagh tlie liberal mSbt* 
ance of Frederic the Great Achard car- 
ried on experiments near Benin tor a num* 
ber of years, but on the death of his 
Sovereign he was compelled to almndon 
the work until Frlederlch Wilhelm Ut In- 
terested himself in It and made him a 
grant of 9,000 thalers ($25,000). In 1700, 
Achard w; s able to present his Sovereign 
with l)eet sugar loaves which to every re- 
spect w'ere <*oirtpprable' to the best cane 
sugar. Tbe King then loaned him 50,000 
fhnlers, and In 1802, Achard erected at 
Cunern, Lower Silesia, the first beet sugar 
factory In the world. It was a primitive 
affair, with a capacity of but a few hun- 
dred pounds of neetg per day, the beets 
being rasped and the Juice pressed out, as 
with the cane. The beets contained but 8 
to 4 per cent of sugar, and It cost sixteen 
cents per pound to produce. IS 

Acbnrd's enterprise attracted the atten- 
tion of Napoleon Bonaparte, and he sent 
French scientists to Silesia to investigate 
the new industry. Upon their return two 
factories were established near Paris. 
These %ere unsuccessful, but the French 
made the discovery then which was des- 
tined to revolutionize methods of tillage, 
establish modern scientific agriculture, and, 
by doubling the acreage yield of cereals, 
add more to the wealth of the world and 
Its ability to maintain population than has 
any other discovery before or since. At 
that time the cereal crop yields of the 
continent were but twelve bushels per acre, 
and starvation threatened the rapidly In- 
creasing population. In alternating beets 
w’lth cereal crops the French scientists dis- 
covered that he yield of cereals was In- 
creased nearly twofold. When Napoleon 
became convinced of this fact he ordered 
during 1811 and 1812 thousands of acres 
to 1)6 planted In beets, and technical 
schools and factories to be bnllt. As a 
result the Industry w^as firmly established 
in France and the yield of cereal crops In- 
creased. 

German and French scientists then be- 

{ fan developing the sugar content of the 
leet plant, and most wonderful results 
have been obtained. By careful selection 
of seed and scientific tillage the sugar 
in the beet has been increase from 7 per 
cent to 20 per cent. The beet of today 
weighs from two to three pounds, and from 
one-sfxth to one-fifth of its entire weight 
is pure sugar. The factory beet contains 
more pure sugar than the total weight 
of the original beet, and the tonnage se- 
cured from a single acre is more than 
originally could be secured from a good 
sized farm. 

In answer to the criticisms that beet 
sugar has less sweetening power than 
cane sugar the assertion Is made that even 
a chemist, surrounded with all his scien- 
tific laboratory equipment, can not dis- 
tinguish one from the other. Although 
derived from different species of plants, 
the refined product from the Juice of the 
cane and beet is the same in composition. 
In sweetening power, In dietetic effect. In 
chemical reaction. In all other respects. 
Furthermore, If maple sugar were rebelled 
and pasM through the process of refining, 
It would lose its aroma and flavor, which 
are wholly In the impuritie-s. and the 
white crystals would « Identical with 
those denved from sugaf cane and sugar 
beets. 

Pure sugar, whether derived from beet 
cane, Is ns Identical ns is pure gold, 
whether lalned In the Rocky Mountains or 
in the Tfiansvaal. 

The elirliest attempt to produce sugar 
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from beets In the United States was made 
in Philadelphia in 1830 by Vaughan and 
Ronaldson. but their efforts were unsuc- 
cessful, Eight yea 1*8 later David Lee 
Child erected a small factory at Northamp- 
ton, Mass,, and succeeded In producing a 
small quantity of sugar, for which he 
was awarded a silver medal by the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
in 1839. Due to lack of technical knowl- 
edge In both field and factory, the North- 
ampton plant operated but one season. 

1^ 1862 Bishop Tyler, of the Mormon 
Church, purchasea In France the machin- 
ery for a factory, shipped It to Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kanf., by water and by ox teams 
hauled it from there to Salt Lake City. 
This effort was a failure. 

During the next few years, attempts 
were mado tO produce beet sugar in the 
United States as follows : Illinois, 1863-71 ; 
Wisconsin. 1868-71 ; New Jers^, 1870-76: 
Maine, 1876; but all these efforts ended 
in failure, absorbed some two and a quar- 
ter million dollars, aud ruined most or the 
men who attempted to establish the In- 
dustry In America. 

The first American to wrest success from 
failure was B. H. Dyer, who erected a 
small plant at Alvarado. Cal., in 1879. 
Although a failure for many years, much 
of which time the plant w'as idle, it finally 
became a success. Several times It has 
been rebuilt and re-equipped with machin- 
ery and while running today. It never will 
pay interest on more than a mere fraction 
of the amount actually invested in It. 

In 1883 our federal treasury needed 
money and as our national legislators had 
become enthusiastic about the possibilities 
of producing our sugar supply at home. 
Congress enacted a tariff bill which car- 
ried a duty of cents a pound on refined 
sugar and cents on raw. But no one 
knew what soil or climate were required 
for producing high grade beets nor how 
*10 grow them nor how to operate a fac- 
tory, and the string of dismal failures 
which had reached from ocean to ocean 
made capitalists cautious. While the duty 
levied was more than generous, the ac- 
quirement and dissemination of field and 
factory technical knowledge was lost sight 
of and capital held aloof. When in 1890, 
our federal treasury was overflowing and 
sugar was placed on the free list, the 
bounty of two cents per pound which was 
placed on domestic production, failed to 
attract capital, as did the Wilson 40 per 
cent ad valorem bill of 1894. 

When the Dlngley bill of 1897 was 

S assed and President McKinley made 
ames IVllson Secretary of Agriculture, a 
new order of affairs was established. 
While the duty fixed on sugar imports 
was but 52 per cent of what It had been 
under the hill of 1883 and but six factories 
were In existence, the Department of 
Agriculture set to work to determine 
where favorable natural conditions existed, 
to learn and to teach the farmers cultural 
piethods and to exploit the Industry gener- 
ally. It was deemed wise that a great In- 
dustry, destined to supply a large portion 
of the $400,000,000 worth of sugar which 
we annually consume, should not be con- 
fined to a few States, where localized un- 
propltious weather conditions might seri- 
ously interfere with our supply of a staple 
food product. On the contrary, It was con- 
sidered desirable that the factories should 
be scattered as much as possible, even 
though one State or one group of States 
could produce for a fraction less than could 
other States. To this end, the depart- 
ment Issued a wall map, on which was 
traced the theoretical beet sugar area of 


the United States and from time to time 
as it was demonstrated that favorable con- 
ditions existed in other territory, that fact 
was made known. The last statement of 
the department concerning this subject 
shows that we have in the United States 
274,000,000 acres, the soil and climate of 
which are adapted to sugar beet culture, 
and if but a fraction of one per cent of 
this area were planted to sugar beets. It 
would furnish all the sugar we consume. 

Roughly speaking, this territory extends 
from ocean to ocean and from the Cana- 
dian boundary to and including portions of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas and to 
the Mexican boundary. Sugar beets can 
be grown on a variety of soils, clay loams 
and sandy loams being preferred. Dr. 
Wiley and the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Dr. Galloway and the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry were set to work ; a field agent was 
placed on the road to Investigate condi- 
tions throughout the country and experi- 
ments were conducted in various States. 
As a result of the Information and the 
Inviting conditions set forth In the numer- 
ous bulletins and reports of the depart- 
ment, in 14 years, $84,000,000 had been 
coaxed into the Industry, the number of 
factories Increased from six in two States 
to 76 in 1C States, and the annual output 
has grown from 40,000 to 700.000 tons or 
one-fifth of the total sugar consumption of 
the United States, enough to supply all the 
people living west of the Mississippi River. 
As a result of the Newlands bill, great 
areas of desert land have been reclaimed 
where sugar beets can be raised more profit- 
ably than can any other crop, and upon 
the expansion of this Industry largely de- 
pends the success of the great Irrigating 
works which the Government has con- 
structed at an expense of $80,000,000. 

When on June 17, 1902, President Roose- 
velt laid down his pen after signing the 
Reclamation Act, his Secretary of Agricul- 
ture remarked to him : “Mr. President, to- 
day you have solved the sugar problem of 
the United States. Not only will that 
legislation reclaim an empire, but the most 
natural enterprise to be established at the 
foot of those huge dams will be beet sugar 
factories.” 

Secretary Wilson knew that the neces- 
sary long haul freight charges ate up the 
profits of the far western farmers on low 
priced cereal products when shipped to the 
east. But with alfalfa and beet pulp with 
w^hlch to fatten stock, they obtain two 
crops — sugar and live stock— on which the 
freight charges are small in proportion to 
the value of the product. Sugar beets 
reach their greatest perfection when grown 
under Irrigation, and our farmers, espe- 
cially in the Irrigated west, have found the 
crop to be one of the most profitable If 
also the most difficult which they can 

{ ;row. Due to rotating them with sugar 
)eets one year In four, thousands of farms 
are producing greater yields of all other 
crops than ever before. 


This Industry now distributes $63,000,- 
000 annually to American farmers, to 
laborers in the sugar factories and to labor 
in coal mines and other American indus- 
tries which furnish it with supplies, all of 
which money would be sent to foreign 
countries in payment for imported sugar, 
but for this domestic Industry. 

Since this industry was established. It 
has distributed $400,000,000 to American 
tollers, and when fully developed It will 
distribute $200,000,000 annually to Ameri- 
can industry. 

During the 16 years in which the do- 
mestic beet sugar Industry has grown from 
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40.000 to 700,000 tons, the average whole- 
Kiile price of sugar has declined from $4.97 
per 100 to $3.17 per 100, the present 
wholesale price, or 17 per cent despite the 
fact that during the same period tne price 
of practically ail other food commocUtles 
has Increased from 33J to IQO per cent. 
When fully developed, this Industry will 
still further reduce not only the price of 
sugar, but of all other food products, 
through increasing the yield per acre. 

The German increase In yield per acre 
of wheat, rye,, liarley and oats has been 
80 per cent during the past thirty years, 
as compared with an increase of but 6.6 
per cent In the United States. German 
economists are a unit In attributing Ger- 
many’s increase In yield to the introduction 
of sugar beet culture which taught their 
farmers to grow a root crop one year in 
four in rotation with cereals and thus of 
the $986,000,000 worth of these crops 
which Germany annually produces, $438,- 
000,000 is due to the Introduction of sugar 
beet culture. Even greater results than 
those obtained In Germany have been se- 
cured wherever sugar beet culture has been 
introduced In this country, and should the 
further expansion of the industry result 
in duplicating Germany’s experience 
throughout the United States, our yield of 
these four crops, at present farm prices, 
would be worth $2,000,000,000 instead or 
$1,124,000,000, as at present. 

In 1912 there were 655.300 acres of 
beets harvested, yielding a little less than 
9i tons per acre, and 6,224,377 tons of 
beets were worked Into 692,556 tons of 
sugar. The buildings and machluory were 
valued at $84,000,000, and 120,000 per- 
sons were engaged in cultivation ; 57,021 
farmers, of whom 93 per cent were Inde- 
pendent, contracted to raise beets. These 
were paid $30,000,000 for their product. 
More than $10,000,000 was paid in wages. 

Of the 65 factories reported In 1914, 15 
were located in Michigan, 13 In Colorado, 
12 in California, 7 in Utah, 4 in Idaho, 3 
in Wisconsin, 2 in Nebraska, 8 in Ohio, and 
1 each in Kansas, Montana, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, and Minnesota. 

Belantse-Etva Indians. (See Minne- 

taree Indians.) 

BeldeUt S. A., & Co., claim of, against 
Mexico, 2687. 

Distribution of award in case of, re- 
ferred to, 4988. 

Beleaguer. — To blockade or to surround by 
Biege. 

Belgian Atrocities, Bryce Report on. 

(See Bryce Report on Belgian Atroc* 
ities.) 

Belgian Belief. — ^When the German armies 
swept through Belgium and northern Prance 
in August, 1914, they created a situation 
for the non-combatant population of those 
districts which soon became desperate in 
the extreme. Belgium was a country with 
a density of population twenty times as 
great as that of the United States, with a 
population largely Industrial, and producing 
itself lesB than 40 per cent of the food It 
consumed. The able-bodied men of the 
country had flocked to the armies opposing 
the Teutonic forces, and Belgium was help- 
less. Germany would not divert food from 
its own Inhabitants to feed the inhabitants 
of the land which it had invaded; and it 
seemed as though 7,000,000 persons would 
slowly starve. For of the estimated popu- 
lation of 7,800,000 in Belgium In 1914, only 

800.000 were refugees or were out of the 


Belgium 


occupied territory; and in addition there 
were 2,250,000 residents left in that portion 
of northern Prance occupied by thd Ger- 
mans whose plight was similar to that of 
the Belgians, altogether representing more 
than 9,000,000 persons in a district of 19.- 
455 miles. 

It was America who came to the rescue. 
In October, 1914, Brand Whitlock, the Min- 
ister from the united States to Belgium, 
brought the situaton before Ambassador 
Page in London, and as a result the Com- 
mission for the Itelief of Belgium was 
founded. Ambassador Page placed at the 
head of the Commission Herbert C. Hoover 
<q. y. In Biographical Index), an American 
mining engineer who bad rendered efficient 
service In behalf of Americans stranded in 
London by the outbreak of the groat Euro- 
pean struggle ; and under his direction Bel- 
gium and northern France were rescued. 

From the beginning of the War to April, 
1917, when the entrance of the United 
States compelled the withdrawal of the 
American relief administrators, the Commis- 
sion expended In the neighborhood of 
$250,090,000. Even the official loans made 
by the ^vernments of England and France 
to the Belgian Government were adminis- 
tered by the Commission. For Belgium 
.$148,000,000 was loaned by the English 
Governraont, $16,000,000 came In private 
snbscriDtlons from the British Empire, $11,- 
000,000 was contributed in money and in 
merchandise by the United States, and 
$6,000,000 came from other sources. For 
northern France, French banks and Institu- 
tions contributed $90,000,000. The United 
States Government in May. 1917, lent the 
sum of $75,000,000 to the Belgian Govern- 
ment for the relief of that country. This 
sum was payable in monthly Instalments 
of $12,500,000, with the understanding that 
the loan would be renewed In case of 
necessity. 

New York was the chief purchasing and 
shipping branch for the Commission, par- 
ticularly as to pork and wheat shipments. 
Although probably three-fourths of the in- 
habitants of the destitute district were able 
to pay to some extent for the assistance 
they received, yet all their food, clothing, 
and other necessities had to be shipped into 
Belgium and Prance through the channels 
of the Commission. By November 1, 1916, 
there had arrived in Rotterdam for the 
Commission 2,164,218 tons of supplies. 
There were about 59 trained American ad- 
ministrators volunteering their services In 
Belgium and Prance for the Commission, 
and they were assisted by thousands of 
Belgians. The Commission appealed to the 
Wliole world for support, and was Assisted 
by more than 4,000 committees all over the 
globe engaged in the Bollcitatlon of charity 
and the mobilization of food supplies. 
The relief work Itself was carried on by 
committees In each of the 4.000 communes 
which were In the destitute district. With 
tfle withdrawal of the officials of the Com- 
mission In April, 1917, the administration of 
the relief went Into the hands of the Dutch 
and Spanish. (See Belgium; Prance; Euro- 
pean War.) 

Belgium. — Belgium has a frontier of 831 
miles, and Is bounded on the north and 
northeast by the Netherlands (268 miles), 
on the south by Prance (381 miles), on 
the east by Rhenish Prussia (60 miles) 
and the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg (80 
miles), with a low unbroken seaboard 
(North Sea) of 42 miles. The ’‘polders’* 
near the coast, which are protected by 
dikes against floods, cover an area of 193 
square miles. 

Features . — The Meuse (Maas) 
and its tributary (tiyld? the 
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f^t Tho principal rlvm are the Meuse 
ana Its tributary ^e ^teinbre, 
which How from France to the Netherlands, 
and are navigable steams throughout 
their coarse in Belginm. The Ourthe Is 
alf*o a tributary from the frontier of Lnx- 
eiU|>arjK ana is partly navigable. The 
rlvpr ^ the western plains is the Schelde 
(Eseatt). These waterways have an aux- 
iliary network of canals for the purposes 
of tmni^rt. The principal harbor and 
eommereia} entrepot Is Antwero. a strongly 


eommereml entrepot Is Antwero. a strongly 
fortified city on the Schelde. Other harbors 
on the western coast are Ostend, Nieuport, 
Blankenberg and Zeehrugge. 

AREA AND POPULATION 

Area in Population 
^ , Einglish Cenaua of 

Provinces Sq. MUea 1910 

Antwerp 1,093 908,677 

Brabant 1,267 1,469,077 

Flanders, East 1,158 1,120,335 

Flanders, West 1,248 874,135 

“ 1.232,867 

888,341 
275,691 
231,215 
362,846 


Hainaut 

Li^ge 

Limburg 

Luxemburg 

Namur 


Total 11,370 7,423,784 


NUtory and Government. — Belgium, the 
country of the ancient Belgae, and known 
as Flanders and Brabant in tbe '‘Low 
Countries,*’ was Joined to the Kingdom of 
the Netherlands in 1815, an arrangement 
which was upset by the Revolution of 
1830. On Oct, 14, 1830, a National Con- 

5 ress proclaimed Its independence, and on 
line 4, 1831, Prince Leopold of Saxe-Co- 
burg was chosen Hereditary King. Reign- 
ing Sovereign Albert Leopold Clement Ma- 
rie Melnrad, King of the Belgians, Duke 
of Saxony, Prince of Snxe-Cohurg and 
Gotha, born at Brussels, April 8, 18 15, son 
of Prince Philippe, Count of Flanders, suc- 
ceeded his uncle, King Leopold II., Dec, 
23, 1909. 

After Germany had declared war against 
Russia in August, 1914, German armies 
started for the French border through Bel- 
gian territory. Belgian permission being 
refused Germany declared war and the 
King of England was appealed to to sup- 
port the neutrality of Belgium. (See Eu- 
ropean War of 1914-17 and Belgian Relief.) 

The Senate, elected for eight years, con- 
sists of 120 members, of whom twenty- 
seven are elected by the Provincial Conn- 
ells and pinety-three by the people. The 
Chamber of Representatives consists of 
J80 members (one for each 40.000 of the 
inhabitants), elected by the people. The 
electoral law of 1894 Introduced universal 
male suffrage at the age of twenty-five, 
with plural voting up to three votes by 
p^roperty and educational qualification. 
Failure to vote is punlsh.able by law, The 
Legislature meets annually In November. 

There Is a Justice of the peace In each 
of the Cantons (227), twentv-slx District 
Courts, a Criminal Assize Court In each 
Province and three Courts of Appeal at 
Brussels, Ghent and Ll^ge. There Is a 
Court of Cassation at Brussels. 

In each of the nine Provinces, and In 
each of the 2,682 Communes, there Is an 
elected Council. These Provincial and 
Communal CounclH are elected tor eight 
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and voluntary enlistmeiitii. Tlia 
calls Include, according to the numher 
gxed by the contingent mil, all the young 
men of the levy fit for military aervlce 
who are not exempted^ The Peace l&stiib* 
Hahment was, In 1918, 8,499 oIBcers and 
40,073 men, including a Gendarmerie of 
74 officers and 3,629 men. There are Mil- 
itary Governors of the fortresses of Ant- 
werp, Liege, and Namur. The neutrality 
of Belgium Is guaranteed by Austria, Rus- 
.sia, Prussia, niid the Tnlted Kingdom by 
the Treaty of liondon (Xov. 16, 1831). 

Edueaiion.^VrimsLry education Is uni- 
versal nlthougii not legally compulsory, and 
ic is free !o the uecessltous, schools being 
maiutiilned by commuiinl taxation with 
provincial and state grants ; In addition, 
many schools ur<» under twleslnstlcal con- 
trol— -Roman Catholic predominating. Spe- 
cial schools, coiumimul and private, 
abound, music and fine art schools are a 
special feature, the Conservatoires of Brus- 
sels and Lldge and tne Academies of Brus- 
sels and Antwerp being Justly famous; 
there are ihirty-flve Royal Athencums. 
There are State Universities at Ghent and 
Liege, and free Universities at Brussels 
and Louvain. 

Proditcllon and Industry . — Of the 7,277,- 
000 acres, 4,660,000 are under cultivation, 
1,289,000 are under forest, 495, CKK) are fal- 
low or uncultivated, and 833,000 are 
marshes, rivers and canals, roads, etc. 
The principal crops are wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rj'e, potatoes, b<*et, flax, tobacco and 
hops, and although great quiintitlesof cere- 
als are produeed, wheat, maize and barley 
are largely Imported. About 500,000 per- 
sons are employed In agriculture. The 
Live Stock In 1912 lnclud(>a 2.32, 7()9 horses, 
1,830,747 cattle, and 1,348,514 pigs. The 
total value of the Forest products exceeds 
20,000.000 francs annually. 

There are two great coal fields (125 
mines working) along the valleys of the 
Meuse and Sambre, the annual output 
being about 24,000.000 English tons. Iron 
Is obtained In large quantities, and the 
steel Industry (ingots and rails) Is of 
great Importance. The principal Iron towns 
are Liege, Serning ana Charleroi. There 
are also 1,780 stone quarries. The min- 
eral springs of Spa are still famous. 
About 4.J0.000 persons are engaged in the 
mining and metnlUc Industries. 

Belgium Is essentially a manufacturing 
country. Some 800.000 persons are em- 
ployed In the various factories; the chief 
industries are glass making at Charleroi, 
the quarries of the southern counties, 
wool-spinning at Vervlers and linen weav- 
ing, particularly In Ghent, Anlst, Tour- 
ney, Courtrai, Rousselalre, and Bruges. 
Cotton manufactures center at Ghent, 
lace at Brussels, Mechlin and Bruges, and 
textiles at Vervlers. 


Communication . — In 
1912 there were 4,369 kilometres of rail- 
way worked by the State, of which 4,110 
were State owned. There were also 860 
kilometres ^privately owned and worked 
and 4,(^8 kilometres of branch lines, 
while tore were 9.757 kilometres of pub- 
lic reaai. The gross receipt ^om rall- 
t**® State In 1912 were 
881,33^666 francs, the working expenses 
being 229,672,818 francs: the nassi^gerB 
carried numbered 191.814,188. The private 
lines amount to less than one-fourteenth of 
the total mileage. 

The navigable rivers and canals have a 
total length of 2.179 Mlpmetrel and are 
very greatly used« The Meuse and Sam* 
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In 1911 there were 1,594 poet oIBcei* 
There Is aleo a Marconi Inetaltalloii* 

Toi<MM*^-*CapltaI, Brneeels ( Bmxcllee) . 
Population. 81, 1910, 195,030 (with 
eiibnrbe 720,347). Other laree cities are 
Antwerp, 820,050 : Ll&e, IT^oOO; Ghent, 
105.000 ; »t. Nlcoilas, 34.000 ; Mamor, 32, « 
000; Herchem, 81,00(). 

In 1914 the conntry was tnraded hr the 
Germane In their progress toward Parle. 
The principal cities were occuplwl by the 
German armies, the conuti*y was laid waste, 
and the Inhabitants reduced to starvation. 

Trade with the XJnited States . — ^Thc value 
of merchandise Imported into Belgium from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 

5 06,845.402 and goods to the value of $41,* 
41)014 were sent thlther--a balance of 
124,904,448 In favor of the United States. 

COmO aOLONY-^The territory of the 
Congo Includes the right bank of the 
Congo River fro^ Manyanga to the sea, 
and sixteen miles of seacoast north of the 
estuary: the left bank from NokI (eighty 
miles from the sea) : and thenceforth 
both banks. The total area amounts to 
802,000 square miles, with a native popu- 
lation estimated at not more an 15,000.- 
000. The total Kuropean population (Jan- 
uary. 1912) was 6,4(55, of whom 379 were 
British, 48 Americans, 278 Italians, 303 
Portuguese, 177 Swedes, 150 German^, and 
3.307 Belgians. A terrible disease, called 
“Sleeping Sickness,” for which no remedy 
has yet been discovered, has of late years 
made increasing ravages upon the native 
population, and threatens to depopulate 
large districts (especially along the banks of 
the Congo River and Us principal tribu- 
taries) of a country in other respects cap- 
able of supporting with ease a large popu- 
lation. However, the disease seems to have 
attained its highest point of severity, and 
in several districts is decreasing. 

Government , — By law of Oct, 18, 1908, 
the Independent State of the Congo 
(founded In 1882 bv the late King Leopold 
II.) was annexed by Belgium, and is ad- 
ministered by a Colonial Council of four- 
teen members, over which the Minister 
for the Colonies presides. 

Trade and Finances , — There are many 
fertile tracts, especially along the rivers; 
but bamn mountain-laud shuts out the 
coast from the more productive Interior, 
The exports consist mainly of rubber (three- 
dfths of whole), palm-kernels, palm-oil. 
Ivory and a few minor articles. The coffee 
plant and cotton grow wild, and coffee, 
cocoa, and tobaooo nave been planted with 
success. Iron, copper, and other minerals 
have been found. Revenue (1012). 4^- 
307,040 francs ; expenditure (1912). 68i057,- 
.370 francs; imports (1912). 53,807,847 
francs: exports (1912), 59,125,304 francs. 

The river is navigable (for 15,000 kilo- 
metres) for large vessels from Its mouth 
at Banana to Matadl <95 miles), where 
the European steamers discharge and re- 
charge their cargo ; but between that place 
and Leopoldville, on Stanley Pool, there 
occur rapids and falls which have been 
avoided by a railroad 240 miles In length. 
There Is also a second line, 00-centlmetre 
gauge, froiU Boma to the Mayumbe coun- 
try. The Great Lakes Railway has a line 
from Stanleyville to Ponthlervllle, 125 
kilometres, and another line from Klndu 
to Kongolo, 855 kilometres (total length 
of railways open In 1911, 1,239 kilome- 
tres). There is telegraphic communication 
wdth Europe (total length of telegraph 
lines In 1911, 2*831 kilometres). 


Banana, BSlsabeAvlUe, ^MoidejrvUfe, . ntti 
LeopoMTiUe. 

Local Ailmlitfslrafion.-- There Is a Gov- 
ernor-General at Boma with six Tloe-Gov- 
emors-General, and a General Directorate 
of five departments. For local admlrda- 
trative purposes the colony Is divided into 
two districts. (See also Congo ; Africa.) 


Belgium (see also Brussels and Euro- 
pean War of 1914-16): 

Charge d'affaires to, 1130. 

Claims of United States against, 1456. 
Commercial relations with, 2193. 
Consular convention with, 3888, 3803, 
3997, 4539, 4561. 

Consuls of, in United States, exe- 
quaturs to, revoked, 3420.* 
Convention with, for regulating right 
of inheriting and acquiring prop- 
erty, 2697, 4822, 4841, 4864. 
Convention with, on slave trade, 6363. 
Convention with, regarding Scheldt 
dues, 3395. 

Copyright privilege extended, 5582. 
Referred to, 5625. 

Difference of France and, with Ve- 
nezuela, 6070. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2724, 4124, 4216, 
4247, 4695, 4715. 

Importations of American products 
to, restrictions upon, discussed, 
5956, 6325, 6363. 

Decrees regarding, referred to, 61 00. 
King of, arbiter in cases of the 
Oeorglana and Lizzie Thompson. 
3353. 


Loan contracted by United States 
with Antwerp, 120. 

Monetary convention of Latin Union, 
adhesion to, declared by, 4957. 
Naturalization treaty with, 3892. 
Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 


Austria-Hungary, 7977. 

Germany, 7976. 

..Postal convention with, 3775. 3883, 
4203. 


Eeply to Germany's peace overtures, 
8196. 


Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
4799, 4822, 6425. 

Treaties with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President— 

Arthur, 4695, 4715. 

Buchanan, 3063. 

Fillmore, 2697, 2704. 

Gfant, 4124, 4216, 4247, 4275, 4296. 
Jackson, 1196. 

Johnson, 8893. 
lincoln, 3395, 3459. 

Polk, 2272, 2479. 

Van Buren, 1821, 1839. 
Approbation of Belgian Chamber 
n# received, 1932. 
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l>0lAy in exchange of ratifications^ 
1244, 2004. 

Disavowal of, by Belgium, dis- 
cussed, 1317. 

Termination of, referred to, 4242. 
Belgium, Treaties with. — The history of 
the diplomatic relations of the United States 
with the kingdom of Belgium dlsnlays very 
amicable sentiment on both sides. The 
treaty of 1846, on commerce and naviga- 
tion, was terminated by the Belgian govern- 
ment in ld6B. The treaty on commerce 
and navig^ion which replaced it in the 
same year was also terminated by that 
power In 1876. The treaty on Import 
duties of 1863 was in part superseded by 
the treaty of 1876. 

By a treaty of May 12, 1863, between 
Belgium and the Netherlands, It was agreed 
that in consideration of the payment of 
the sum of 17.141,640 florins (at 47.25 
cents of the Netherlands) by the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands, the king of the 
Belgians renounced forever the duties lev- 
ied upon the navigation of the Scheldt 
and its mouths. By treaty with the United 
States it was agreed that this renunciation 
applied to all flags and the duty should 
never be reestauiishod in any form ; also 
tbat the pilotage dues and local taxes, re- 
duced 20 per cent for sailing vessels, 25 
per cent for towed vessels, and 30 per 
cent for steam vessels, should never be in- 
creased. 

The treaty of 186S on naturalization was 
proclaimed July 30, 1809. It agreed to the 
recognition by each country of stich emi- 
grants from the respective countries as 
should by legal naturalization l>c<*ome citi- 
zens of the other. Provision was made 
for the punishment, suoject to the statute 
of limitations, of those guilty of misde- 
meanor committed prior to emigration, 
should they return. Freedom from mili- 
tary service In Belgium is accorded to 
legally naturalized citizens of the Ignited 
States ; and provision Is made for restora- 
tion to former citizenship, If desired. The 
treaty remains in force from year to year, 
sublect to six months’ notice. 

The consular convention treaty of 1868 
was terminated on notice by Belgium on 
Jan. 1, 1880. Tbe trade-mark convention 
of 1868 expired, with the treaty of 1858, 
of which it was a part, on July 1, 1875. 
The extradition convention of 1874 was ter- 
minated by substitution of clau-ses in the 
treaty of 1882. 

The treaty of commerce and navigation 
of June 29, 1875, provides for full and 
entire freedom of commerce and naviga- 
tion. No higher or other taxes shall he 
imposed upon inhabitants of the one state 
residing in the other ; nor other or higher 
duties, fees, or Imposts of any kind upon 
8hip.s of the one country In the port.s of the 
other. Toasting trade privileges shall be In 
both cases those of the most favored na- 
tlcrn. In transshipment of goods from other 
countries the duties and formalities shall 
he not otherwise than in the ease of direct 
Importation and exportation under the na- 
tional flag. 

A consular convention was concluded In 
1880. and an extradition convention, made 
In 1882, was succeeded by one of more 
breadth in 1901. A trade-mark convention 
concluded In 1884 was extended to cover 
copyrights In 1891, and specifically ex- 
tended to tbe protection of trade-marks of 
both countries in China in 1905. 

Bellicose. — ^War-like. 

Belligerent. — l. — A country or individual 
at war. 2. — A citlsen of a country in a state 
of war. (See Belligerent Bights.) 


Belligerent Blglits.~Rlght8 granted by 
neutral governments to nations at war 
with each other, as distinguished from the 
unrecognizable rebellious subjects of a 
friendly power. Belligerent rights were 
accorded the Confederate States by Great 
Britain in a proclamation by the Queen 
recognizing the existence of war between 
the United States and the Confederate 
States and the right of each to exercise 
belligerent powers on the ocean, but not 
recognizing the national independence of 
the latter. It also enjoined neutrality upon 
British subjects. Such recognition of rights 
was also made by France and other lead- 
ing commercial powers of Europe and by 
Brazil. 

Belligerent Bights: 

Accordance of, to Cuban insurgents 
deemed unwise by President — 
Cleveland, 6068, 6151. 

Grant, 3985, 4018, 4292. 

McKinley, 6258. 

Accorded Confederate States by for- 
eign powers, discussed, 3259, 3327, 
3565. 

Eecognition and aid of foreign pow- 
ers invoked by Confederate States, 
3221, 3246. 

Belmont (Mo.), Battle of.— Nov. 1, 1861, 

Gen. Grunt, who had l)(*en in command of 
posts In eastern Missouri and southern 
Illinois under Fr6mont, Jiad a force of 20,- 
000 men at Cairo. A Confederate force 
under (ien. Polk hold Columbus, Ky., on the 
east hank of the Mississippi River. This 
position commanded the navigation of the 
river, and was eventually made very strong, 
being defended by more than 120 heavy 

f ans. On the Missouri bank opposite Coliim- 
>118 the Confederates had estalillshed a 
camp at Belmout, under Gen. Pillow. Grant 
learned that re-enforcements were to be sent 
by way of this camp in November to join 
Price. lie thereupon left Cairo and, send- 
ing a force to occupy I'aducah, Ky., con- 
veyed 3,000 men down the river in trans- 
ports, accompanied by gunboats to attack 
Belmont. The battle was fought Nov. 7, 
1861. Few of the men had l>een under fire 
before. Grant’s men took the camp, hut 
wero compelled to abandon It and return 
to their transports. The Federal loss was 
485 killed, wounded und mbsslng. The Con- 
federate loss was 642, including prisoners. 

Bemis Heights (N. T.), Battles of.— 

Also called battles of Saratoga and Still- 
water. In the autumn of 1777 the condition 
of Burgoyne’s array in the upper Hudson 
Valley began to grow serious. Provisions 
were running short aud the likelihood of ef- 
fecting a Junction with Howe at New York 
was remote. Gen. Gates had been sent by 
Congress to succeed Schuyler In command. 
The American array was dally Increasing. 
Sept. 19, the two armies met at Bemis 
Heights, between Saratoga Lake and the 
Hudson Elver. An engagement took place 
between about 8.000 British and 2.600 
Americans. Of the British about 500 were 
killed, wounded or captured; the Ameri- 
cans lost 819. This fight, sometimes called 
tbe battle of Freeman’s Farm, was not 
decisive, as the British held their ground. 
The Americans showed, however, that 
Burgoyne conld not break through their 
lines. The two armies remained almost 
within cannon shot of each other for some 
three weeks. Oct. 7, Burgoyne, despairing 
of re-enforcements, made a second attack, 
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but wai forced to retire to the heights near 
Saratoga* The numerical strength of the 
Americans was now greater than that of 
the British. Burgoyne was completely 
surrounded by Oates s army, which refused 
to engage him, but held him until famine 
forced his capitulation Oct. 17, 1777, The 
number of troops surrendered was 6,791, of 
whom 2,412 were Rledesel’s Hessians. The 
battle of Saratoga is often treated by his- 
torians as the decisive conflict of the Rev- 
olution. Arnold, who subsequently turned 
traitor, was the hefo of these engagements. 

Ben Franklin, The. (Seo Butterfield, 
Carlos, & Co.) 

Beneficence Oongresa at Milan, 4026. 
Benevolent Assimilation, — a catch-phrase 
used by President McKinley in outlining the 
proposed treatment of the Filipinos. The 
term was used In derision by Democratic 
campaigners in 1900. 

Bennett Law. (See White Slavery.) 
Bennington (Vt.), Battle of. — An im- 
portant conflict of the Revolutionary War. 
Ang. 11, 1777, Burgoyne sent Lieut-Col. 
Baum with about 800 British and some 
Indians from Port Edward to forage for 
cattle and supplies in Vermontt On the 
road to Bennington they were opposed by 
Col. John Stark, Aug. 16, with a force of 
some 2.000 men, mostly militia from New 
Hampshire and Vermont. The engagement 
began about 3 o’clock In the afternoon. At 
the outset the Indians deserted, and the 
remainder of Baum’s brigade was soon 
overcome. Col. Breyman with 500 men, who 
had been sent to re-enforce Baum, was also 
defeated. The British loss was about 200 
killed, and the American Is variously esti- 
mated at from 550 to 900. Four pieces of 
artillery, 1,000 stand of anna, and many 
swords were also captured. Americans lost 
about 40 killed and as many wounded. 
Bennington, The, refuge on, sought 
by Salvadorean insurgents, discussed, 
5961. 

BentonvUle (N. 0.), Battle of.— After 
the engagement at Averysboro Sherman’s 
army continued Its march toward Golds- 
boro. When near Bentonvllle, March 18, 
1865, Slocum’s advance encountered the 
Confederates In force. Johnston had hastily 
collected Sicwart’s and Cheatham’s corps, 
Hardee’s force, and Hampton’s cavalrv, 
aggregating something like 24,000 men. 
The attack of the Confederates was 
directed mainly against the corps of Jeff. 
C. Davis. A strong line of battle con- 
fronted Johnston, with Mill Creek and a 
single bridge in his rear. Moreh 20 a 
general attack was made by Sherman’s 
skirmish line. During the night Johnston 
retreated, as It was not Ills purpose to bring 
on with his small force a general battle with 
the large army of Sherman. The battle was 
not a distinct victory for either side. 

Bercean, the allowance made for, 328. 
Bergen, Norway, international exhibi- 
tion to be held in, 3470. 

Bering Sea (between Alaska and Asi- 
atic Bussia; 850,000 sq. miles) ; Amer- 
ican vessels seized by Bussian cruis- 
ers in, discussed, 6336. 

Bering Itea Fisheries. — in 1886 the Amer- 
ican Government set up the claim that 
Bering Sea was mare clausum, and claimed 
jurisdiction over the eastern half of 11* 
In July, 1889, the British Columbian sealer 


Blade Diamond was seized for trespacraflng. 
Russia pretended to grant such rights when 
ceding Alaska in 1867, though in 1822 the 
United States had disputed Russia’s claim 
to sovereignty over the sea beyond the 
usual three-mile limit of territorial juris- 
diction. In consequence of this new doc- 
trine many Canadian and American vessels 
were seized by a United States naval ves- 
sel for taking seal about the Pribyloff Isl- 
ands and in the open sea in violation of the 
law's of the United States, which had leased 
a monopoly of seal killing to the Alaska 
Commercial Company (afterwards to the 
North American Company, in 1890). The 
British government claimed damages for 
the Canadian vessels seized. 

Secretary Blaine and Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, the British ambassador, held many 
long consultations over the affair, but could 
arrive at no conclusion. After a modes 
Vivendi had been agreed upon In 1891 the 
mutter was finally left to a board of arbi- 
tration to consist of two members appoint- 
ed by the United States, two by Great 
Britain, and one each by the President of 
France, the King of Italy, and the King of 
Norway and Sweden. The members ap- 
pointed were, respectively. Justice John M. 
Harlan, of the Supreme Cour^ and Sena- 
tor John T. Morgan ; Lord Hannen and 
Sir John S. D. Thompson ; Baron de Conr- 
cel ; the Marquis Emilio Vlsconti-Venosta, 
and Gregors W. Gram. The Tribunal be- 
gan its sessions at Paris. March 23, 1893, 
and August 15 following rendered its de- 
cision denying the right of American Juris- 
diction outside the usual three-mile limit. 
In order, however, to prevent extermination 
of the seals, the commission stipulated that 
seal fishing could be eng.aged In by licensed 
vessels only, established a closed season 
for seals In those waters from May 1 to 
August 1 and forbade pelagic sealing within 
sixty miles of the Pribyloff Islands, seal- 
ing with firearms or in steam vessels. 
These restriction.! were made binding for 
five years but proved wholly Ineffective. 
Another meeting of English, American and 
Canadian commissioners was held on Nov. 
18, 1897, which unanimously upheld the 
attitude of the United States. In addition 
the United States agreed to prohibit all 
sealing even on the Pribyloff Islands for 
one year. To this Canada did not agree. 

Finally another mixed commission met 
at Quebec Augiist, 1808, transferred its 
session to Washington, D. C., In November 
of the same year, and adjourned In Febru- 
ary, 1899. It has never reassembled and 
the matter has remained in stain quo. 
(See also Paris Tribunal of Arbitration.) 

Bering Sea Fisheries (see also Fisher- 
ies): 

Claims against Bussia, 6375. 

Measures to prevent the extermina- 
tion of seals discussed, 5366, 6155. 
Proclamations regarding, 5449, 
5476, 5533, 5578, 5581, 5697, 
5826, 5926, 6015, 6123. 

Modus viuendi — 

To embrace Great Britain and Ja* 
pan referred to, 6067. 

With Bussia restricting sealing in, 
5961, 6067. 

Questions with Great Britain regard- 
ing, 5545, 5616, 6062, 6266. 
Adjustment of, referred to, 5747, 
Agresi^ient for modus vivendi pro- 
claimed, 5581, 
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Biscussedi 5616. 

Arbitration of — 

Agreed upon, 5616. 

Proposed by Great Britain, de- 
clined by United States, 5545. 
Treaty regarding, 5671, 5746, 
6063. 

Correspondence regarding, trans- 
mitted, 5515, 5567. 

Discussed by President Cleveland, 
5958. 

^Imnal of Arbitration — 

Afets to give effect to award of, 

' proclaimed, 5926, 6123. 

Award of, discussed and recommen- 
dations regarding, 5958, 6062. 
Case of United States at, prepared 
by John W. Poster, 5748. 
Convention for settlement of claims 
under, 6097, 

Discussed by President Cleveland, 
5869. 

Enforcement of regulations in ac- 
cordance with decision of, re- 
ferred to, 6000. 

Failure of negotiations of, to pro- 
tect fur seals of Alaska, 6182. 
Reports of Agents of United States 
to, transmitted, 5909. 

Pelagic sealing complained of, 7443. 

Recommendation that President be 
given power to prohibit taking of 
seals, 5748. 

Report on, transmitted, 5396. 

BerUn Decree. — An edict issued from Ber-* 
lln Nov. 21, 1806, by Napoleon I. It de- 
clared a blockade of tbe British Islands 
and ordered all Englishmen In countries 
occupied by French troops to be treated 
as prisoners of war. All trade In English 
merchandise was forbidden, and no letters 
in the English language were to be al- 
lowed to pass through French post-offices. 
No vessel directly from England or the 
English colonies was to be admitted Into 
any French port, and by a later interpre- 
tation all merchandise derived from Eng- 
land or her colonies, by whomsoever 
owned, was liable to seizure even on 
board neutral vessels. The decree re- 
served for future consideration the ques- 
tion whether ves.sels carrying English 
merchandise might not themselves be liable 
to seizure and confiscation. The object of 
this decree was to destroy the foreign trade 
of England, as well as to retaliate against 
the British for an order in council Issued 
May 16, 1806, declaring a blockade of the 
coasts of Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, from Brest to the Elbe, a distance 
of about 800 miles. No commendations 
took place under the Berlin Decree. (See' 
Embargo; Milan Decree; Orders In Coun- 
cil.) 

BeiUn and Mflan Decrees discussed 
and referred to by President— 

Jefferson, 409, 415, 430, 432, 434, 441, 
446. 

Madison, 467, 476, 503, 513, 522. 
Proclamations regarding, by Presi- 
dent Madison, 457, 466. 


Berlin (Capital of German Empire): 
InternatWal Exhibition of Fish and 
Fisheries atj discussed, 4560. 

Kongo conference at, 4855, 4865. 
Bermuda (Group of §60 islands; Brit- 
ish; 580 miles east of North Carolina; 
area, 20 sq. miles): slaves seized on 
board brigs by authorities of, 4867. 
Berne, Switzerland: 

International Copyright Convention 
at, discussed, 4919, 5090. 
International Postal Congress at, 
discussed, 4250. 

Bemstorff, Ambassador von. (See Dip- 
lomatic Negotiations, Breaking of.) 
Betsy Ross House. (See Flag.) 

Bhutan. — A native state In the south- 
eastern Himalayas, between 26° 42'-28® N. 
latitude and 89“-92® E. longitude, and la 
bounded on the north and east by Tibet, 
and on the south and west by British India. 
The total area Is estimated at 20,000 Eng- 
lish square miles, with a popnlarlon van- 
ously Slated at 200.000 to 400,000 persons* 
mainly Buddhists, and eonsistlng of an idle 
priestly class and struggling cultivators. 

(jorernntt )it , — From the middle ages until 
1907 the country was under the dual gov- 
ernment of a spiritual chief and a tt‘mporal 
sovereign. In 1907 this dual government 
came to an end and the Tongsa l‘elop (the 
chief couneillor and virtual rulen was 
chosen hereditary Kaja. In ISO.'l, owing to 
outrages on British subjects, portions of 
Bhutan were annexed to British India, an 
allowance bc'lng paid annually by the In- 
dian (lovernment as coiuTX'nsatlon. Bhutan 
agreed to he guided In Its external relations 
hy the advice of the British, who undertook 
not to interfere In its internal affairs. 

Biennial Register, distribution of: 

Act providing for, reasons for apply- 
ing pocket veto to, 5072. 

Referred to, 1783. 

Big Bear State. — Alternative nickname for 
Tennessee. (See Volunteer State.) 

Big Bethel (Va.), Battle of.— One of the 
preliminary skirmishes of the Civil War. 
In June, 1861, Maj.-Gen. B. F. Butler, of 
Massachusetts, was placed In command of 
the Federal forces in eastern Virginia. lie 
established headquarters at Fortress Mon- 
ro© and was soon in command of 10,000 
men. June 9, Butler sent Brlg.-Oen. E. W. 
Pierce with a detachment of 3,r>(K) (coin- 
posed of New York, Massachusetts, and 
Vermont Infantry and a battery of artillery > 
to dislodge the Confederates at Big and 
Little Bethel under Gen. J. B. Magruder's 
command. Magruder’s force (1,400) had 
made frequent raids upon the Federal linos. 
The attack, which w'as intended ns a sur- 
prise, was made by the Union forces on 
the morning of June 10 and was repulsed, 
The Union loss was seventy-six. Among the 
killed was MaJ. Theodore Wlnthrop. The 
Confederate loss was one killed and four 
wounded. Big Bethel was the first real 
bat tie of the war. 

Big Black (Miss.), Battle of.— May 17, 

1868, the day after the battle of Champion 
Hills* Granrs army pushed on toward 
Vicksburg. McClernand's corps, In advance, 
soon came upon Pemberton’s arrn.v, strongly 
intrenched on both sides of the Big Black 
River. The Confederate batteries posted on 
the high bluffs were carried after a sharp 
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engffirement, the Federal asaaalt being led 
by Lawler'H brigade. The Confederatea re- 
treated. Seventeen plecea of%rtlllery and 
about 1»200 prisoners wore here taken. A 
portion of Pemberton’s outposts crossed the 
river on temporary bridges, which they de- 
stroyed behind them, and Joined the main 
body of the army In the retreat into the 
for ad cations at Vicksburg. The Federal 
loss was 279. 

Big Wichitaw Elver, exploration of, re- 
ferred to, 2897. 

Bigamy. — The stale of having two or more 
husbands or wives at the same time. (See 
Mormon Church; Polygamy.) 

Bill of Eights. — The earliest colonial or 
State declaration of American rights after 
the ’’Body of Laws” of Massachusetts, in 
1040, was that which accompanied the Vir- 
ginia constitution of 1776. It was based 
m)on the English Bill of Rights of 1689. 
Toe latter was an instrument signed by 
William and Mary when accepting the 
crown of England from the Convention of 
Parliament. It asserted the right of sub- 
jects to petition, the right of Parliament 
to freedom of debate, the right of electors 
to choose representatives freely, and other 
privileges. This Bill of Rights, which con- 
tained the fundamental principles of po- 
litical liberty, w’as not extended to the 
colonies. Other State constitutions in de- 
huing the rights of the citizen as against 
the scope of the State largely followed 
the phraseology of this famous lustnimeut. 
The National Constitution was harshly 
criticised on account of the omission of 
.some such guaranty of personal rights, 
and might have failed of rntlflcntlon had 
not the Federalists promised to incor- 
porate such a set of statements. The first 
ten amendments stand ns the partial ful- 
fillment of their promises. (See also 
Amendments.) 

Bills and Acts: 

Acts to be published in certain news- 
papers, 4116. 

Approved but not signed, whether in 
force, discussed, 856. 

Consideration by President, time al- 
lowed for, discussed, 2993, 3060. 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
approval of separate items of bill 
and veto of others recommended, 
4196, 4725, 4774, 4840. 

Duly certified and approved which 
had not passed, discussed, 1353. 

Effect on, of adjournment of Congress 
before expiration of ten days af- 
ter presentation to President dis- 
cussed, 3797. 

List of acts transmitted, 3963. 
Bimetallic Conference. (See Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference.) 
Bimetallism. — The use of two metals as 
money at relative values set by legislative 
enactment; the doctrine that two metals 
can aud ought, at the same time and in 
the same country, to be adopted as stand- 
ards of value iiud bear to each other a fixed 
ratio established by the Government. As 
used in this country, the term usually re- 
fers to the use of gold and silver at a 
fixed relative value established by law. 
Monometallism Is the doctrine that only 
one metal ought to be so used. (Sec Sil- 
ver.) 


BiogTAphical BketcliM of Prosidont^ 
Adams, John, 217. 

Adams, (^., 857. 

Arthur, 4618. 

Buchanan, 2960« 

Cleveland, 4882. 

Fillmore, 2599. 

Garfield, 4593. 

Grant, 8957. 

Harrison, Benj„ 6438. 

Harrison, W. fi., 1858, 

Hayes, 4391. 

Jackson, 998. 

Jefferson, 307. 

Johnson, 3499. 

Lincoln, 3204. 

McKinley, 5234 ' 

Madison, 450. 

Monroe, 572, 

Pierce, 2728. 

Polk, ‘*2221. 

Boose velt, 6637. 

Taft, 7367. 

Taylor, 2541. 

Tyler, 1888. 

Van Buren, 1528. 


Washington, 33. 

Wilson, 7867. 

Biological Survey, Bureau of, Agricul- 
ture Department. -A bureau of the De- 


partment of Agriculture which studies the 
geographic distribution of animals and 
plants, makes maps of life zones, and studies 
the food and habits of birds and mammals. 
It enforces the laws regulating the impor- 
tation of foreign birds and animals. It 
looks after the protection of game by con- 
trol of interstate trade; also the protection 
of migratory and Insectivorous game birds. 

An important fact established by this 
bureau is that the dreaded bubonic plague 
is a disease of rats and that it is trans- 
mitted to human beings chiefly through the 
agency of fleas which infest rats and then 
c'onvey the poisonous germ to human beings. 

A careful study of birds in relation to* 
fruit raising engaged the attention of this 
bureau for several years. The result was 
a report Informing orchardists how to dis- 
crimlnote between friends and foes — ^that 
they might encourage the one class and 

E re vent or lessen losses from the other. 

ird reservations (sanctuaries where Hocks 
may breed safely or take refuge during the 
migration) have also been set aside upon 
recommendation of this bureau. 


Biological Survey, work of, reviewed 
and commended, 7486. (See also 
Agriculture, Department of.) 

Blplwe. (See Aeronautics.) 

Birds: 

(Migratory), regulations for protec- 
tion, 7895, 7986, 

(Native), reservation established for, 
7959.' 


Bivouac.— An out-door encampment of sol- 
diers held to prime readiness for action. 
Bixby Lei^r. (See illustration opposite 
3341 and description on back.) 

Black OO^ades. — a badge first worn by 
the Ameri^n soldiers during the Revolu- 
tion and Ipter, during the hostility toward 
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France 1T9T') occasioned by the 

X. Z* dispatches, adopted by the Fed- 
eralists as a patriotic emblem and as a 
rejoinder to the trl-colored cockade worn 
by the Republicans as a mark of aflPection 
toward France. Its signihcance in some 
degree lay in the fact that it had been a 
part of the Continental uniform. 

Black Code. — A sy sterna ttzed set of rules 
for the guidance of the colored people be- 
fore slavery was abolished. 

Black Friday. — There have been several 
Black Fridays. The term is often used to 
design te a dark financial day. In Eng- 
land® has special reference to Friday, 
Dec.^, 1745, the day on which news came 
to London that the young Pretender, 
Charles Edward, had reached Derby ; and 
also to Friday, May 11, 1866, which was 
the height of the commercial panic in Lon- 
don through the failure of Overend, 
Ouemey & Co, Sept. 24, 1869, is some- 
times referred to as Black Friday In the 
United States. On this day a syndicate 
of New York bankers advanced the price 
of gold to 162i, causing a panic. It sold 
at 1431 the jprevlous evening. Another 
such day was Friday, Sept. 19, 1873, when 
Jay Cooke & Co., leading American bank- 
ers, failed^ A great crash ensued In Wall 
Street, the center of financial operations 
in America, and the historic panic of 1873 
began. Credit generally was Impaired and 
many financial institutions were forced 
into bankruptcy. 

Hand. —An Italian secret society, 
often resorting to violence to obtain its 
demands for blackmail. Prominent Italian- 
Americans have organized as a counteract- 
ing force the White Iland. which has aided 
the Secret Service to suppress the activities 
of the Black Iland. which derives its name 
from the fact that the communications of 
the society are often signed with a black 
hand, as its official emblem. 

Black Hawk War.— By a treaty signed at 
Prairie du Chlen, WIs., July 15, 1830, the 
Sac and Fox Indians ceded all their lands 
in Illinois and Wisconsin to the United 
Statbs. Black Hawk, a noted chief of the 
tribe, refused to abide by the treaty and 
made war upon the whites. He resisted the 
survey of tne land at Rock Island, III., al- 
though most of the Sacs and Foxes were 
west of the Missi.sslppl. In 1831 he at- 
tacked some Illinois villages, but was driven 
off by the militia under Gen. Gaines in June 
of that year. The next spring he returned 
with a strong force and began to massacre 
the whites. Gen. Scott was sent against 
' him with a force of United States troops. 
Black Hawk was defeated at the Wisconsin 
River July 21, 1832, by a detachment of 
troops under Gen. Dodge, and again at Bad 
Axe River, Aug. 2 or the same year, by 
Gen. Atkinson. After these successive de- 
feats Black Hawk was compelled to sur- 
render. 

Black Hawk War, discussed, 1166, 1251. 
Black Hills: 

Emigration to, 4276, 4306, 4355. 

Gold discovered in, referred to, 4306, 
4355. 

Black Horse Cavalry.— a political term 
applied to those legislators (more or less 
numerous In every legislative body) that 
act together for the purpose of exacting 
money from friends of any nicasiire under 
consideration and threaten Us defeat In 
case of non-compliance. Their number is 


frequently great enough to be of consider- 
able infiueuce. 

Black Laws. — Laws passed In ihany of the 
northern states before the abolition of 
slavery requiring certain acts to be per- 
formed by free negroes, as a condition to 
their residing in those states, or prescrib- 
ing disubiiities under which they labored. 
Such were laws requiring them to file 
certificates of their freedom ; forbidding 
them to testify In cases in which a white 
man was interested ; excluding them from 
the militia and from the ptibllc schools, 
and requiring them to give bonds for their 
good behavior. 

Black-List.— A list of persons considered 
objectionable — ^used in attacking public and 
private persons ; also by organized capital to 
prevent certain classes of labor from obtain- 
ing employment, and by organized labor to 
prevent certain classes of capital from secur- 
ing patronage. (See Boycott.) 
Black-Mail.— The act of attempting to 
extort money or other valuable objects by 
threats of exposure. 

Black Mesa Forest Beserve proclaimed, 

6700. 

Black Bock (N. Y.), Battles of.— Lleut.- 

Ool. Bishop, with about 400 men from the 
British camp at Liindys Lane, crossed the 
Niagara River July 11, 1813, and attacked 
the blockhouse at Black Rock, where the 
Americans had a cousldernhle quantity of 
naval stores and ammunition. The block- 
house was in charge of Gen. Peter B. Por- 
ter, with less than a dozen artillerists. 
About 300 militia and a small band of In- 
dians were scattered about In the neighbor- 
hood. The militia fled at Bishop's approach 
and Porter narrowly escaped capture. On 
his way to Buffalo, meeting re-enforcements 
of 100 regulars, he returned and attacked 
the invaders. After a short struggle the 
British were driven with loss to their boats. 
Lieut.-Col. Bishop was mortally wounded. 
In August, 1814, Black Rock was again 
attacked by the British and successfully 
defended by the Americans. After the bat- 
tle of Lundys Lane the American array re- 
tired to Fort Erie and vicinity. Gen. Drum- 
mond, having received re-enforCements, 
went in pursuit. As a preliminary step to- 
ward attacking Fort Erie, the British gen- 
eral resolved to take possession of Black 
Rock. About 1,200 men under Lleut.-Col. 
Tucker crossed the river on Aug. 3, 1814, 
and were met and driven back by 300 
Americans under Lieutenants Ryan, Smith, 
and Armstrong. The British lost a consid- 
erable number ; the American loss was 
slight. 

Black Bock, N. Y., works ‘at, referred 
to, 1563. 

Black Sea: 

Navigation of, unlocked, 1008. 

Vessels of United States excluded 
from, discussed, 1065. 

Free passage for, secured by treaty 
with Turkey, 1067, 1157. 

Blaek^ Warrior, TOe.— The American mer- 
chant vessel which was seized at Havana 
by Cuban customs officials Feb. 28, 1854, 
and with its cargo was declared confiscated 
(2767, 2778). The proceedings aroused a 
bitter feeling against Spain, and a special 
messenger was dispatched instructing the 
American minister at Madrid to demand, 
as immediate redress, indemnification to 
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the owners in the sum of 1800.000. The 
reluctance of Bpatn to accede led to the 
Oatend nianlfeeto. Bpato afterwards made 
compensation tot the aeiatire (2809), but 
the Incident was used as a pretext for later 
filibustering expei^iitlons into Cuba. 

Black Warrior, Tkc, seizure of, by Span^ 
ish authorities discussed, 2767, 2778. 
Disavowal of, by Spain, and payment 
of indemnity, 2809. 

Keparation for, refused, 2779. 

Black Water State. —A nickname for Ne- 
braska (q. V.). (See also States.) 

Blackfeet Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Blackstock's (S. 0.), Battle of.— in No- 
vember, 1780, Gen. Sumter started for Fort 
Ninety -Six to attempt its capture. He was 
pursued by Col. Tarleton. A skirmish took 
place Nov. 20 at Blackstock’s plantation, 
on the Tyger River, Union District, 8. C. 
Tarleton fled, leaving nearly 200 dead and 
wounded upon the tl^d. The American loss 
was only three killed and flve wounded. 

Bladensborg (Md.), Battle of.— As early 

US January, 1814, intelligence was received 
at Washington that 4,000 Brftlsh troops 
had landed at Bermuda, destined for the 
United States, The British Admiral Cock- 
burn arrived at Eynuhaven Bay, Va., in 
March with 1 ship, 2 frigates, and 1 brig. 
Early In Angust he was joined by Vice- 
Admiral Cochrane, who took command, and 
was later joined In the Chesapeake by 
4,000 veterans of Wellington’s army, under 
Gen. Ross. The civil government at Wash- 
ington was apathetic In the face of Im- 
pending danger. Washington, with Its pub- 
lic buildings aud records, was entirely un- 
protected. At the suggestion of Gen. 
Winder the President called a Cabinet 
council In July and proposed raising an 
army for the defense of the Federal capital. 
This comprehended a requisition on the 
States for militia aggregating 98,000 men. 
The naval defenses were Intrusted to Com- 
modore Barney, with a small flotilla of 
g^un-boats carrying 400 men. By Aug. 1 
G&n. Winder, who was assigned to the de- 
fense of the capital, had 1,000 regulars and 
almost 4,000 milltia under his command for 
the defense of Washington and Baltimore. 
The remainder of the. army was on paper. 
The British moved up the Patuxent by land 
and water to Upper Marlboro. Barney de- 
stroyed his flotilla at Pig Point and crossed 
toward the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, 
forming a junction with Winder’s advance, 
which bad proceeded to Bladensburg, about 
five miles from Washington, on the post 
road to Baltimore. Here at noon, Aug. 24, 
1814, the two* armies faced each other, the 
British, under Gen. Ross, nearly 5,000 
strong, 4,000 of them seasoned by service 
In continental Europe, while the defenders 
of the capital consisted mainly of undisci- 
plined, untried militia, many of them only 
three days from their homes. The battle 
lasted from about half-past twelve till four 
o’clock and resulted in the utter rout of 
the Americans. The British lost upward 
of 500 men In the engagement. The Amer- 
icans had only 26 killed and 51 wounded. 
After this battle the Invaders marched to 
the capital, seized It, and burned the public 
buildings. 

Blfind-Allison Act: 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4633, 4720, 4830. 

Cleveland, 4927, 5097, 5373, 

, Harrison, Bonj., 5475, 


Hayes, 4511, 4568. 

Vetoed by President Hayes, 4438. 
Bland Dollar. — A fiatne sometimes ap- 
plied to the silver dollar of the United 
States, the coinage of which began In 1878. 
During that year Congress passed the act 
providing for such coinage. A bill was 
introduced In the House of Representa- 
tives by Richard P. Bland, of Missouri, 
July 26, 1876, providing for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, which had been 
suspended since 1873. Mr. Bland’s bill 
passed the House providing for free coin- 
age, but was modlfled in the Senate by 
the Allison amendment. As the bill became 
a law It provided that Instead of free 
coinage the Secretary of the Treasiyv 
should purchase each month not less tlAn 
$2,000,000 nor more than |4, 000,000 worth 
of silver bullion to be coined Into silver 
dollars of 4124 grains each. President 
Hayes returned the bill with his veto Feb. 
28, 1878 (4438), but on the same day poth 
House abd Senate passed the bill over his 
veto. The effects of the law were 
cussed by the Chief Executives from time * 
to time. (See Bland-AUisbn Act.) This 
act was repealed In 1890 by the act of 
Congress known as the Shernsan act (g. n.). 

BUzzard State.— Alternative nidmame for 
South Dakota, (See Coyote Stkte.) 
Blockade. — A well-defined principle of in- 
ternational law which secures to any na- 
tion the right in time of war to render 
Intercourse with the enemy’s ports unlaw- 
ful, hazardous, or impossible on the part 
of neutrals. It was Introduced by the 
Dutch about 1584. The principle recog- 
nized by European powers is that a blocks 
ade to be binding must be effective. It Is 
carried into effect by a force of war ships, 
which patrol the sea outside the enemy’s 
harbor and arrest any vessels of any power 
attempting to enter. Should any arrested 
vessel contain goods or persons contraband 
of war. It is condemned by a prize court 
and sold, the proceeds being divided among 
the blockade squadron. This right is In- 
controvertible, having its origin in the sound- 
est principles of maritime Jurisprudence, 
sanctioned ly the practice of the beat na- 
tions of enlightened times. The Elbe was 
blockaded by Great Britain in 1803 ; the 
Baltic by Denmark In 1848-49 and In 1864 ; 
the Gulf of Finland by the Allies in 1854. 
At tlie outbreak of the Civil War In Amer- 
ica the Confederate government rjS^ulred 
every English vessel that entered Its porta, 
to bring arms and ammunition as part of 
Its cargo. Plymouth, Newbem, Wllmj^gton 
and other North Carolina ports were much 
used by these vessels, as also the port of 
Charleston, S. C. United States cruigers 
blockaded these ports, and under The es- 
tablished rules or international law seized, 
searched and confiscated foreign vessels 
attempting to run the blockade, as well as 
enemy’s ships In transit. At the commence- 
ment of the Spanlsh-Amerlcan War in 1898 
the United States maintained a strict block- 
ade of Cuban ports for several weeks under 
the direction of Acting Rear-Admiral Samp- 
son, which finally resulted In the battle of 
July 3. wken the American squadron under 
the immediate command of Commodore 
Schley entirely destroyed the Spanish fleet 
under Admiral Cervera. In the Russo-Jap- 
anese War (see Japan), the Japanese main- 
tained a atrict blockade of Port Arthur 
from Feb. A®* 1904, when the first attack 
was made, ^ uptll the fall gf tlie city, Jan, 
2, 1905. 
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Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 3259. 

During War of 1812 discussed, 486. 

Established by — 

Portugal, claims of United States 
growing out of, 1098, 1113, 1243. 
Spain, claims of United States 
growing out of, 1112. 

In order to be binding, must be effec- 
tive, 2945. 

Maximilian’s decrees declaring, pro- 
claimed yoi^, ,3631. 

Of Cubah* pbrts, proclaimed, 6472, 
6481. 

Discussed, 6296, 6312. 

Bemoval of, referred to, 6321. 

Of Mexican ports, and effect of, on 
United States, 1705, 1733. 

Of Southern ports proclaimed, 3215, 
3216, 3481. 

Claims of foreign powers arising 
out of, discussed, 3328. 
Nonresident foreigners engaged in 
violating, order regarding 3483. 
Beferred to, 3225, 3385. 

Removed, 3523. 

Prom certain ports, or relaxed in 
the South in the interests of 
trade and commerce, both home 
and foreign, 3290, 3372, 3417, 
3431, 3482, 3507. 

Of Spanish Main, referred to, 776. 

Of Tripoli, questions between United 
States and Tunis growing out of, 
388, 389. 

BlockhOUBe.— A structure In which soldiers 
shelter themselves from attack, and from 
which they attack the enemy throujfh suit- 
able openings in the walls. 

Bloody Shirt. — A term used to describe 
the utterances of Impassioned speakers and 
writers who after the close of the Civil 
War endeavored to revive Its memories and 
to agitate the minds of their hearers for 
political effect. Reviving war animosities 
was said to be waving the bloody shirt. 

Blue Book. (See Biennial Register.) 
JBlue Chtaee Sl^te.— Alternative nickname 
for Kentucky. (See Corn-Cracker State.) 
Blue B[en ^ate.— -Alternative nickname for 
Delaware. (See Diamond State.) 

Blue Iiaws. — A name applied to the early 
laws of some of the American Colonies. 
The general court of New Haven, Conn., 
in April, 1644, ordered that the ‘‘Judicial 
laws of God as they were delivered to 
Moses/*^ should be binding on all offenders 
and a rule to all the courts of the Juris- 
diction “till they be branched out Into par- 
ticulars hereafter.” New Haven‘s criminal 
code was developed along these lines. It Is 
doubtful, however, If some of the rigid 
rules or conduct often quoted as Blue 
TiSWB were ever enforced. Some of them 
are as follows: “No one shall run on the 
Sabbath day. or walk In his garden or else- 
where, except reverently to and from meet- 
ing.” “No woman shall kiss her child on 
the Sabbath or fasting day.” “No one 
•hall read common prater, keep Cbrlatmaa 


or saints* days, make minced pies, dance, 
play cards, or plav on any instrument of 
music except the drum, trumpet and Jews- 
harp.” As early as 1649 k law of Massa- 
chusetts provided for the prohibition of 
labor, play or travel on the Lord's Day, 
beginning on Saturday evening. The 
“Duke’s Laws” of New York also forbade 
the profanation of the day by travel or 
labor. The rennsylvanla laws of 1682 for- 
bade labor. Those of South Carolina in 
1684 forbade profanation of 'the Sabbath. 
Virginia in 1002 forbade travel or profa- 
nation. Remnants of these laws still sur- 
vive In state legislation. 

Blue Licks (Ky.), Battle of. -Aug. 19, 
1782, a body of 182 Kentucky pioneers 
were drawn into an ambuscade at Blue 
Licks, Nicholas County, Ky., by Indians un- 
der Simon Glrty. The settlers were de- 
feated with the loss of slxty-two, including 
a son of Daniel Boone. 

Blue Lights. — During the summer and au- 
tumn of 1813, while the British commander, 
Sir Thomas Hardy, with his fleet, had the 
port of New London, Conn., blockaded, 
Commodore Decatur made several futile 
attempts to escape therefrom with his fleet, 
consisting of the frigates United i^tatrs and 
Macedonian and the sloop-of-war Hornet. 
Decatur claimed that his failure was due 
to the fact that bhie signal lights were 
flashed from the shore toward the British. 
The friends of the British and the oppo- 
nents of the war became known as Biiie- 
Llght Federalists. 

Blue Sky Laws. — A popular designation 
applied to the several state laws regulating 
the sale of securities of industrial or rail- 
road companies to the public. The first act 
of the kind was passed by Kan.sas in 1911 
and amended in many partlenlurs In 1913. 
Those of the other states are based upon 
the Kansas law and follow Its general out- 
line. The definite objects are (1) to de- 
fine and provide for the registration, regu- 
lation and supervision of foreign and do- 
mestic Inv’estment companies and their 
agents and representatives; (2) to regu- 
late corporations and associations selling 
the stocks, bonds or other securities Issued 
by such investment companies; (3) to pro- 
tect the purchasers of securities issued b.v 
such concerns; (4) to prevent fraud in 
the selling of such securities; and (5) to 
create some governmental authority to 
supervise such conipanles and otherwise ad- 
minister the provisions of the law. The 
Kansas law applies to every person, cor- 
poration. copartnership, or association 
(with the exception of banks and trust 
companies and building and loan associa- 
tions) which offers or negotiates for the 
sale of or to take subscriptions for, or to 
sell, any stocks, bonds, or other securities 
(except government, state and municipal 
bonds, national bank stock, building and 
loan stock, or shares in corporations not 
organized for profit) to any person in the 
State. Brokers and investment companies 
must hbtaln licenses or permits from the 
Bank Commissioner and file (1) an Item- 
ized statement of their financial condition ; 
<2) a copy of all contracts, stocks and 
bondn or other securities which they pro- 
pose to make or sell; (3) sample copies of 
all literature or advertising mutter to be 
used In the sale of securities; (4) a copy 
of any charter or constitution and by-lnws 
under which they do business. Any mis- 
representation of the condition of the cor- 
porations whose securities arc offered for 
sale is made a felony, punishable by $10,- 
000 fine and ten years In prison. In some 
states brokers are required to furnJsb ev^ 
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dence of their good character and financial 
atandingf and {^ermUalon to do buaineis 
mi^ be revoked if the omclal in charge of 
enforcing the law decldea that unsound se* 
curlties are being offered for sale. 

Besides Kansas the following states have 
enacted Blue Sky Laws: Arlsoua Arkan- 
sas, California, P^rlda, Idahd, Iowa, 
Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Vermont and West 
Virginia. A similar law was defeated In 
the New Vork le^skture in 1912-13, and 
Minnesota has a statute applicable only 
to the securities of Insurance companies. 

Bluefieldfi. (See Mosquito Indian Strip.) 
Board. — In governmental parlance, a small 
body of Individuals working together for a 
definite purpose, like the Board of Strategy 
in war matters. 

Board of Food and Drug Ingpectlon. 

(See Food and Drug Inspection, 
Board of.) 

Board of Health. (See National Board 
of Health.) 

Board of Ordnance and Fortification. 

(See Ordnance and Fortification, 
Board of.) 

Board of Trade and Plantatlonfi.—in 

1600 Charles II. established two separate 
councils, one for trade and the other for 
foreign plantations. For a time these were 
united (from 1672 to 1675). The charter 
of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations 
was secured from Charles II., July 8, 1663, 
by John (Marke, who acted as agent for the 
Colony. This charter continued In force 
180 years. In 1605 the Board of Trade 
and Plantationa was established and given 
charge of the English Colonies in America. 
In 1768 a Secretary of State for America 
was established, and the duties of the board 
w(*re transferred to him. 

Boatswain.— A* minor ship officer having 
charge of ship equipment. 

Boca del Toro, TTnited States of Colom- 
bia, vessels from, tonnage duty on, 
suspended, 4895. 

Boche. — ^A* term of uncertain origin, applied 
contemptuoivdy In the European War to the 
German soldiers. 

Body of Liberties.— 'A bin of rights con- 
sisting of a code of 100 fundamental laws 
setting forth the sacredness of life, liberty, 
property and reputation. ITie Body of 
Liberties vras compiled by Nathaniel Ward, 
pastor of the church at Ipswich, Mass., 
from drafts submitted. A copy of these 
laws was sent to every town within the 
Jurisdiction of Massachusetts to be first 
considered by the magistrates and elders, 
and then to be published by the constables, 
“that If any man saw anything to be 
altered he might communicate his thoughts 
to some of the deputies.” In December, 
1641, the General (jourt of Massachusetts 
adopted this fundamental code as the basis 
of common law, there having been up to 
that time no written law in the Colony, 

Boer War. — The conflict between Great 
Britain and the South African republics 
of Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
Following the organization of the Trans- 
vaal Republic the British claimed suzer- 
ainty over the country, and sent a gover- 
nor and a military force to support their 
claims In 1870. The Boers, who were de- 


scendants of Ibitch colonists, offered mili- 
tary resistance and defeated; British 
troops In several engagements, notably at 
Lalng's Neck, Jan. 28, 1881, aim at Majuba 
Hill, Feb. 27, 1881. In March, the inde- 
pendence of the Eepoblic was acknowl- 
edged by a British treaty, and the Boers 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Queen 
of England. 

During the following years British 
settlers, or uitlanders, protested to their 
home govelnment that they were harshly 
treated lyr the local authorities. Britb<h 
military forces were IncroaMcd and the in- 
censed Boers demanded the Instant with- 
drawal of all troops. The Orange Free 
State supported the Transvaal in opposing 
British authority. 

In October, 1899, 10,090 British forces 
were concentrated at Ladysmith, in Natal, 
at the Junction of two railroads, one run<». 
ning into the Transvai^ the other Into the 
Orange Free State. Here they were be- 
sieged by the Boers until they were re- 
lieved by the Brillsb General Buller, Feb. 
28, 1900. Other British forces were be- 
sieged in Kimberley, in Cape Colony, from 
Oct. 20, 1899 to Feb. 15, 1900, and In 
Mafeking, Bechuanaland, from October, 
1899, to May 16, 1900. Attempts to re- 
lieve these positions occasioned the prin- 
cipal battles of the war. In 1899 General 
Sir Rodvers Bnller had 54,000 troops In 
the country. He made three futile at- 
tempts to relieve I.A<ly8mlth, and wslb 
severely defeated while attempting to force 
the Tiigela river near Colenso, Dec. 15, 
1899. In January, 1900, Lord Roberts was 
ordered to South Africa with the whole 
Seventh Army Division, of 100,000 men, 
w'lth Lord Kitchener os chief of staff. 
I’nder his direction Gen. French, with 5,000 
British, relieved Kimberley. The Boer 
general Cronje, with 5,000 men, surren- 
dered at Paardeeberg, In the bt^d of the 
Modder River, Feb. 27, 1900. Bloemfontein 
surrendered to Lord Roberts March 15, 
Presidents Steyn and Kruger escaping to 
the north. General DeWet continued to 
harass the British, and cut off the water 
supply of Bloemfontein. The Boer gen- 
eral, Joubert, died March 27th and was 
succeeded by Louis Botha. June 5th, Rob- 
erts occupied Pretoria. By establishing 
a system of block signal houses throughout 
the country and driving the inhabitants 
Into concentration camps the British flnallv 
succeeded in forcing the Boers to sur- 
render. Peace was signed May 31, 1902. 

American Interest in the Boer War is 
shown by the fact that the Senate vote on 
^ir. Pettigrew’s resolution of Sympathy 
with' the Boers was 20 In favor of to 20 
agnlUvSt. The South Afrl<*an republics 
officially appealed to the United States to 
Intervene, with a view to the cessation of 
hostilities early lii 1900. President Me 
Kittley, however, refused to Interfere. 

The Boer force during the war was 
about 75,000. The total British force sent 
to South Aitrlca from Aug. 1, 1899, to Mav 
31, 1902. was 396,000. The cost of the 
war to England was more than a billion 
dollars and 20,000 men. (See illustration 
opposite 65(1|3.) 

Boer War, attitude of the United 
States 6371, 6410, 6429. 

Boisd Idafio, mentioned, 6816. 

Bokhara.-^-^ Russian dependency In cen- 
tral Asia. It lies between latitude 41® 30’ 
and 36® 46* north and between longitude 
61® 40' and t3® east, and is bounded on the 
north by me Russian provinces of Syr- 
Daria and lamartcand, on the east by the 
province of Ferghana, on the south by 
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^Afgtuiikistaii and on the southwest by the 
Rus|dan transcaspian province and the Kha- 
nat of Khiva. It has an area of 92,000 
square miles and a population of 2,500.000. 

Bistory. — The modern State of Bokhara 
was founded by the Usbegs in the fifteenth 
century. The dynasty of Manguts, to 
which the present ruler belongs, dates from 
the eighteenth century. Mir Musalfar-ed- 
din in 1806 proclaimed a holy war against 
the Russians, who thereupon Invaded his 
dominions and forced him to sign a treaty 
ceding the territory now forming the Rus- 
sian district of 8yr-Daria, to consent to a 
war indemnity, and to permit Russian 
trade. In 1873 a further treaty was 
signed by virtue of which no foreigner is 
admitted to; Bokhara without a Russian 
passport* mhklng the State pinctically a 
Russian dependency. By this treaty also 
merchandise belonging to Russian traders, 
whether imported or exported, pays a duty 
of 2^ per cent ad valorem, and no other 
duty can be levied on Russian goods, 
which are also exempt from transit duty. 
Bolivia^ — republic of South America. 
It extends between 10° and 22^ S. lat. and 
68° and 69® W. longitude In the west centre 
of South America. It has no seaboard and 
Is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, 
on the west by Peru and Chile, and on the 
south by Argentina and Paraguay. The 
boundaries have been settled by treaties 
with its territorial neighbors. Or the total 
population about onc-haif are Indians and 
600,000 of mixed Spanish-lndlan, Spanlsh- 
Negro or Negro-Tndian descent. 

Physical Features. — Bolivia slopes east- 
wards from the Andes, which form the west- 
ern boundary with Peru, and occupy the 
greater portion of the south and we.st of 
the repuDlic. In the north and east arc 
plains, that of the south-east being a por- 
tion of the Gran Chaco of Argentina. 

The waters rising in the eastern slopes 
of the Andes are divided into a northern 
and southern system by a lofty plateau In 
Chnqulsaca. Those of the north form the 
rivers Grande- Mamor6 and Beni. Those of 
the south form the upper waters of the 
Pilcomayo. The western boundary crosses 
Lake Titicaca (nearly 13,000 feet above sea 
level), which is Joined by the river Desagua- 
dero to a chain of salt lakes in the Pampa 
Aullagas further south. 


ABBA AND POPULATION 
Area in 

Departments and Capitals English 
Sq. Miles 


Chuqulsaca (Sucre) 26,410 

Cochabamba (Cochabamba) 23,321 

El Beni (Trinidad) 102,080 

La Paa (La Paz) 53,762 

Oruro (Gruro) 18,973 

Potosi (Potosi) 48,903 

Santa Crus (Santa Cruz) . . . 141,660 

Tarija (Tarija) 33,027 

Territories (Riberalta) 119,362 


i Total 567,498 


Estimated 

Population 

1911 

250.000 

420.000 

40.000 

550.000 

120.000 
380,000 
260,000 
130,000 

50.000 
2,200,000 


History. — Bolivia was former! v a Spanish 
toafMsession. It became independent In 1825 
fina united with Peru from 18.36 to 18.39. 
irhe country consists of 10 departments and 
territories, governed by a President and two 
Houses of Congress, with a constitution 
Modeled after that of the United States. 
laavoRitlons have frequently occurred. From 
f879 to 1883 Bolivia and Peru were united 
In a war against Chile. The result was 
disastrous to the allies, and Chile became 
possessed of all the western seacoast, In- 
clnding the niter districts of Bolivia. 

Government. — The government is that of 
a democratic Republic under a modification 
(dated Oct. 28, 1880) of the fundamental 


law of Aug. 6, 1825, at which date Bolivia 
declared its independence of Spain. The Re- 
public was previously comprised in the 
Spanish Vice-Royalty of Alto-Peru ' and de- 
rives its present name from its libet*ator, 
Simon Bolivar. 

The Executive Is entrusted to a President 
(elected for four years by direct popular 
vote and ineligible for re-election), aided by 
two Vice-Presidents, and a Cabinet of six 
members. 

President of the Republic (1913-1917) Dr. 
Ismael Montes, assumed office Aug. 14, 1913. 

Congress consists of the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate of six- 
teen members, two from each province. Is 
elected by direct vote for six years, one- 
third retiring every two years. The Cham- 
ber of Deputies, of seventy -five members, is 
elected by direct vote for four years, one- 
half retiring every two years. Congress 
meets annually on August Gth, for 60 to 90 
days. 

There Is a Supreme Court at the capital, 
with seven Judges appointed by Congress for 
ten years, and eight district courts at the 
provincial capitals. 

Each of the eight Departments is admin- 
istered by a Prefect, under whom are sub- 
prefects, corregldores and alcaldes. The 
larger municipalities are governed by coun- 
cils. the smaller by boards or appointed 
agents. The Territories are administered by 
a national delegation of/two. 

Army. — By a law of Jan., 1907, service In 
the Army (militia) is universal and com- 
pulsory between the ages of 20 and 50. 
Service In the Active Militia Is for five 
years with five years In the Reserve, and 
ten years In the Territorial Guard. The 
Peace Establishment Is (Aug. 6, 191^ about 
350 officers and 4,650 others. The War Es- 
tablishment Is stated to be about 90,000. 

Education. — Primary education is free 
and nominally compulsory, but is confined 
to tbe municipalities, who are the control^ ’ 
Ing authorities : 81,3.36 pupils were enrolled 
In 1912. Secondary education reaches only 
about 1,500 pupils ; for higher education 
there are university colleges, special schools 
and technical institutes. 

Debt.— The Public Debt on June 30. 
stood as follows: — 


Sterling Loan of 1908, 6% $2,250,000 

Sterling Loan of 1910, 6K% 7,287,000 

Railway Loon of 1913, 5 % 5,000,000 

Internal Debt 900,000 

Floating Debt 3,000,000 


Production and Industry. — About 600,000 
( one-four t*h of the population) live by agri- 
culture and pastoral pursuits, tbe total 
area under cultivation oelng about 5,000,- 
000 acres. The purtas provide excellent 
grazing for largo herds of llama vleufta, and 
alnaca, and cinchona bark is produced from 
the trees In that region. The forest-clad 
plains and the lowest slopes of the Andes 
produce rubber, cotton, indigo, tropical 
fruits, and medicinal herbs. ‘ 

Rubber is now the most Important agri- 
cultural Industry, the exports In 1912 
amounting to 4,080 tons, valued at $5,200,- 
000 . 

The mineral productions are very valu- 
able, tin being the principal product of the 
mines; the exports in 1912 being valued at 
$24,000,000 : and the silver mines of Potosi 
are regarded as inexhaustible : gold, partly 
dug and partly washed. Is obtained on the 
Eastern rordlllera of the Andes, and copper 
lead, antimony, wolfram, bismuth, salt, and 
sulphur are also found. 

Towns. — Capital. Sucre, In Chuqulsaca, 
situated about 10,000 feet above sea level, 
named after a victorious general in tbe War 
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of Indepeiidence of 1824. Population, 24,- 
000. Xlie great trad^ centre and seat of 
goyernment Is La Pas, population 80,000. 
Other towns are Cochabamba, Potosl, Oruro, 
Santa Cruz, and Tarija. 

Weights, Measures and Ourr$n 0 y,-^he 
Metric System of Weights and Measures Is 
prescribed by law, but some of the old 
Spanish standards are still employed in 
practice. 

The Unit of Currency is the boliviano of 
100 centavos, worth (legal value) $0.38.9. 

Tro««portation.— -rThere were about 803 
miles of trunk lines of railway in operation 
In August, 1913, 383 miles in actual con- 
struction and 1,812 miles concessions grant- 
ed and under survey. In 1912 there were 
214 post offioes and 192 telegraph ofBces 
with 3,850 miles of line. In 1912 the Bo- 
livian Government signed a contract for the 
erection of Marconi wireless stations at Ln 
Paz, Villa Bella, Coblja, Trinidad, Santa 
Cruz, Puerto Suarez and Yacuiba. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise Imported into Bolivia from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$940,744, and goods to the value of $350 
were sent thither — a balance of $940,394 In 
favor of the United States. 

Bolivia (see also Peru-Boliviji Confed- 
eration) : 

Controversy with Chile, referred to, 
3410. 

Diplomatic relations with, 6468, 6364, 
Besumed, 4449, 4562. 

Insurrection in, discussed,. 6364. 

Treaty with (3111). 

Katification of amendments to, rec- 
ommendation regarding, 3260. 

War between Chile, Peru, and, 4522, 
4563, 4628, 4717. 

Claims of United States arising 
out of, 4913, 5083, 5369, 5544. 
Conditions of peace presented by 
Chile discussed, 4662, 4717, 4760. 
Efforts of United States to bring 
about peace, discussed, 4522, 
4563, 4582, 4662, 4717. 
Negotiations for restoration of 
peace, 4676. ^ 

Terminated, 4822, 6364. 

Treaty of peace discussed, 4760, 
Bolivia, Treaties with. — May 13, 1868, a 
treaty of peace, friendship, commerce and 
navigation w’as concluded with Bolivia. 
This contained the favored-nation clause^ 
defined neutral rights, contraband of war, 
rights of citizens in case of war, forbade 
confiscation or the granting of letters of 
marque, and opened the Amazon River and 
Its tributaries to navigation by ships of 
the United States. A previous convention 
with the Peru-Bollvlan confederacy was 
terminated by the alliance in 1839. An 
extradition convention was concluded in 
1900. (See Extradition.) 

BoUman Case. — An important Supreme 
Court case in which treason is defined and 
the authority of the Supreme Court to issue 
writs of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum Is 
maintained. Bollman was charged with be- 
ing Implicated In a treasonable attempt to 
levy war upon the United States, In that he 
had joined Aaron Burr In a scheme to estab- 
lish an Independent State In the southwest 
In 1805. It was decided that a mere con- 
spiracy to subvert the Oovernment.by force 


Is not treason, an actual levying of war 
being necessary. The court held that the 
crime with which the prisoners Bollman 
and Swartwout stood charged had not been 
committed, and they were discharged. 
Bombardment.— The continuous BheUIng of 
a town or coast by an enemy. 

Bona Fide,— In good faith ; without fraud 
or deception; often used In referring to 
diplomatic relations between countries. 
Bond. — ^An obligation to pay, like a Govern- 
ment bond, by which the Government Is 
bound to the holder. (See also Bail.) 

Bonded Debt. (See Debt, Public.) 

Bonds. — In a legal sense an obllgatioB in 
writing and under seal whereby one party 
binds himself to pay a sum of money 
another at a certain time, and usually 
bearing a specified rate of interest. The 
security for the payment of the bonded In- 
debtedness is generally a mortgage on pro- 
ductive property. The mortgage Is placed 
In the hands of a third party as trustee 
to whom the bondholders may apply for 
foreclosure In the event of failure to pay 
Interest or principal. The entire mort- 

gage is then divided into separate bonds 
of (usually) $1,000 each and sold to sepa- 
rate Investors. When issued to creditors 
named they are registered on the books of 
the company issuing them and their own- 
ership is a matter of record. When made 
payable to bearer, coupons are attached In 
the form of notes falling due at the sev- 
eral Interest periods, and are made pay- 
able at the company 8 offices or at a bank 
or by the trustee. 

Bonds issued by governments are not 
based upon any mortgage, but upon the 
Integrity of the government and Its ability 
to collect sufficient funds from Its subjects 
to pay interest and principal. In case of 
default by a government in the payment 
of Its bonds recourse may be had to the 
attachment of the revenues. This course 
has been followed in the case of some of 
the smaller republics of South and Central 
America. (See iDebt, Public.) 

Bonds of United States (see also Debt, 
Public; Loans): 

Authority vested in Secretary of 
Treasury to issue, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5877. 

Discussed. (See Debt, Public, dis- 
cussed.) 

Issuance of, discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 6877, 5985, 
5993, 5999, 6074, 6076, 6077, 6175. 

Purchase of, with Treasury surplus 
recommended, 3985. 

Bone Dry. — ^An expression brought Into 
use to describe a condition where the law 
prevents any evasion of prohibition by ship- 
ment of liquor of any , character Into states 
where prohibition Is enforced. 

Bonfire.—!. — ^A fire In a public place for 
the purpose of celebrating victory, especially 
in political contests. 2. — Formerly a fire 
for burning heretics and condemned litera- 
ture. 

Bonhomnift Biehard, The.— An old Bast 

India merchantman fitted up as a man-of- 
war by the French at L’Orlent In 1779. 
It was one of five fitted out by the French 
at the suggestion of Benjamin Franklin, 
and chrlsfsned in his honor BonhoeHiie 
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Richard^ or Good<^MaD Richard. She was 
commanded by John l*aul Joucs, au Amer- 
lean officer, and carried American colors. 
She was accompanied by two French ves- 
sels. They attempted to enter the harbor 
of Leith, Scotian^ but storms prevented. 
Off Flamborough Head, Sept. 28, 1779, the 
fleet encountered a British merchant fleet 
convoyed by the Serapis and Countess of 
Scarhorough, The larger war ship, the 
Serapis, though much superior In every re- 
spect to the Bonhomme Richard, was fierce- 
ly attacked by the latter. The conflict took 
place by moonlight, In the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators. Jones lashed the 
Serapis^s bowsprit to the Richard*s mizzen- 
mast and raked her deck with musketry. 
Broadside answered broadside in one of the 
most stubbornly contested battles In the 
history of naval warfare. The engagement 
lasted three hours. Finally a bucketful of 
hand grenades thrown down the hatchway 
of the Serapis caused her commander to 
surrender. Jones transferred his crew to 
the conquered ship, and the Bonhomme 
Richard sank In a few hours. 

Fbr picture of the conflict, see opposite 
366 . 

Boodle. — Money obtained by graft or brib- 
ery : especially used with reference to public 
officials. 

Boom. — A tern used in politics to signify 
a systematic candidacy for office; also a 
synonym for “prosperous.” 

Boomer State. — A nickname for Oklahoma 
(q. V.). (See also States.) 

Boomerang. — ^A South African missile 
which, being hurled, returns to the hand of 
the thrower; hence a campaign hoax which 
has proved false in time to prevent harm to 
the intended victim, but which returns to 
the perpetrator and works injury to him. 

Boonvllle (Mo.), Battle of.— When Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s call for troops, April 15, 
1861, reached Governor Jackson, of Mis- 
souri, he refused to furnish the four regi- 
ments forming the quota of the state. 
Francis P. Blair, Jr., had, however, organ- 
ized, under the military command of Na- 
thaniel Lyon, five regiments, and these were 
mustered in immediately, Lyon being made 
brigadier-general. When another Missouri 
brigade had been formed, May 8, Lyon was 
put In command of the department. Mean- 
time Governor Jackson ordered the state 
militia 'to camp at St. Louis. May 10 Gen. 
Lyon surrounded the camp, and on its sur- 
render by Gen. li'rost paroled the men, 700 
in number. June 15 he occupied Jefferson 
City, the governor fleeing to Boonvllle. 
Lyon followed. On June 17 he dispersed 
the state troops collected there. 

Bootleggers, misdeeds of, 7014. 

Booty. — <j 00 ds captured from the enemy. 
Border. — A boundary line; especially the 
neighborhood of the boundary line between 
countries, as the Mexican Border — formerly 
the Indian Border. 

Border States, — A designation for the sev- 
eral slave states of Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Kentucky and Missouri, lying next 
to the free states, and sometimes including 
Arkansas, North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Many people of these states were anxious, 
both during and before the Civil War, for 
an amicable adjustment of the slavery 

?uestlon. They originated the Peace Con- 
erence of 1861. 


Borneo. — A large Island tn Malaysia. It 
Is situated In the Indian Archipelago, 
bounded hn the east by the Sea of Celebes 
and the Macassar Strait, on the Bouth by 
the Sea of Java, and on the west and 
north by the China Sea. 

It was first visited by the 
Portuguese in 1518. Borneo has an area 
of about 213,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 1,250,000. 

Physical Features . — ^Two chains of moun- 
tains traverse the Island In a nearly parallel 
direction from northeast to southwest. 

Natural Products . — Vegetation grows lux- 
uriantly and choice woods and spices are 
exported. The mineral wealth Is great, 
gold, antimony, salt, petroleum, tin, copper. 
Iron, and coni exist, but are not, as yet, 
largely worked. 

Borneo, treaty with, 2688. 

BorouglL — A political division Incorporated 
for municipal purposes, now prevailing In 
some of the states, as Ctonnecticut, Minne- 
sota, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. (See 
Pocket-Borough.) 

Bosphorus, The, restrictions on passage 

of Straits of the Dardanelles and, by 

ships of other nations, 4078. 

Boss. — In politics a leader who dominates 
a political party In his district, ward, state 
or other political division. 

Boston: 

Execution of laws for return of fugi- 
tive slaves forcibly resisted in, 
2637. 

Proclamation regarding, 2548. 
Reference to, 2673. 

Fire in, referred to by President 
Grant, 4138. 

Industrial exposition at, discussed, 
4773. 

Navy-yard at, referred to, 4676. 

Title of United States to laud oc- 
cupied as, referred to, 4G98. 

Unlawful assemblages in, and proc- 
lamation against and authorization 
to employ force in suppressing, 
2637, 2645. 

Boston Case. — The case of a fugitive slave 
who escaped from his owner in Georgia and 
took passage on the Boston, a vessel bound 
for the coast of Maine. The governor of 
Georgia charged the captain of the ship 
with stealing the slave and demaTid('d that 
the governor of Maine restore the fugitive. 
This was refused. The legislature of 
Georgia then called upon Congress to pass 
a law compelling the governor of Maine to 
comply with such demand. No action was 
taken by Congress. 

Boston, Evacuation of.— During the win- 
ter of 1776 Washington, having received 
some ordnance captured at Tlconderoga and 
a supply of ammunition taken by privateers 
at sea, determined to attack Boston, then 
occupied by the British. In pursuance of 
this plan he occupied Nooks Hill (an emi- 
nence at the extremity of Dorchester Neck) 
and Dorchester Heights, which commanded 
Nooks Hill, and the town Itself. On the 
night of March 4, 1776, the heights were 
covered with breastworks, and the British 
were forced to risk a general action to dis- 
lodge them or abandon the town. They 
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choso the latter alternative, and on March 
17 the town and harbor were evacuated by 
the British army and navy without firing a 
gun. 

Boston Fire referred tO| 4136. 

Boston Massacre.-— The Britlah naylgatlon 
acts were a source of great annoyance and 
loss to the American colonists, and their 
execution was resisted at all points. Great 
Britain attempted to coerce the people into 
a compliance wl|h the laws by sending Qcn. 
Ouge with thiit* regiments to Boston in 
1708. The presence of the troops further 
aggravated the people of Boston. During 
1<69 and th© early part of 1770 numerous 
uarrels occurred between the cltiaens of 
loston and British soldiers charged with 
the enforcement of the laws. In February, 
1770, a press gang from the British frigate 
Hose boarded a ship belonging to a Mr. 
Hooper, of Marblehead, tvhereupon a riot 
ensued. On the night of March 6 following 
a large crowd responded to the ringing of 
the nre bells and came Into collision with 
the soldiers. The latter fired, killing three 
persons and wounding several others. The 
soldiers were tried and acquitted, but the 
news of the Boston massacre spread rapidly 
and did much to strengthen the spirit of 
revolution among the people. « 

Boston Port Act. — An act of Parliament 
Introduced by Lord North and passed March 
7, 1774, in retaliation for the destruction 
of cargoes of tea In Boston Harbor. It 
provided for the discontinuance of lauding 
uud discharging, loading or shipping of 
merchandise to or from the city of Boston 
or in Boston Harbor. Commerce was trans- 
ferred to Salem and Marblehead, and Gen. 
Gage arrived in Boston, June 1, 1774, to 
enforce the law. The Boston people were 
Indignant. Much sympathy was expressed 
for them throughout the Colonies. In many 
places people refused to buy British goods. 
Oct. 20, 1774, the American Association 
was formed, pledging the members to non- 
consumption and nonintercourse with Great 
Britain, Ireland and the British West 
Indies. The Association included 62 mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress. 

Boston Tea Party. —In 1767 Great Brit- 
ain Imposed a duty on tea sold in the Amer- 
ican Colonies. The East India Company 
prevailed upon the ministry in 1773 to 
amend the act so as to relieve the company 
from paying the duty, thereby forcing the 
consumers to pay It. The colonists were 
Indignant at this transfer of the tax from 
the company to themselves, and adopted 
various methods to evade payment. Nov. 
28, 1773, a ship arrived in Boston harbor 
carrying 114 chests of tea, and early In 
December two others arrived. On the even- 
ing of December 16th an enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held at Faneuil Hall, and at its 
close between 50 and 60 men di^uised as 
Indians took possession of the three ships 
and threw overboard the cargoes of tea, 
amounting in all to 842 chests. Seventeen 
chests were also destroyed In New York 
harbor about the same time. These events 
resulted In the passage of the Boston Port 
Act (q. p.) and were an important part 
of the train of causes of the Americati 
Revolution. 

Boston, The, mentioned, 6297, 6367, 
Boston, V, 8. 8., mentioned, 6766, 6767, 
6769, 6771, 6835, 6836. 

Boundaries.— The colonial boundaries of 
the United States were indefinite and often 
the subject of much dispute. The grants of 


territory in America were made by Euro- 
pean rulers, who were careless or ignorant 
of the geography of the country. The 
Wyoming dispute between Connecticut and 
Pennsylvahia, and the Western Reserve of 
the former In Ohio, are in evidence of the 
Interminable wrangles created by these royal 
grants. The boundaries of the United 
States were agreed upon In 1788 at the 
treaty of Versailles. Congress then took 
up the question of the border lines between 
statesj^and provided an elaborate mode of 
procedure, mod ‘fed after the Grenville Act 
of Great Britain. Since 1780 such cases, 
as well as all other matters between states, 
have been under the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. In 1783 the northeast 
boundary of the United States was defined 
as extending from the source of the St. 
Croix River due north to the watershed 
between the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic, 
thence along the watershed to the irorth- 
westernmost head of the Connecticut River. 
After long and irritating disputes over the 
line, the Webster- Ashburton treaty whs 
negotiated In 3842, fixing' the boundary be- 
tweem the United States and British pos- 
sessions on the present lines. The territory 
bounded on the north by latitude 54<^ 40% 
on the east by the Rocky Mountains, on the 
south by latitude 42°, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean, has been variously 
claimed by Russia. Spain. Great Britain 
and the United States. By treaty with 
Russia Jan. 11, 182.’), the United States 
were to make no settlements north of .64® 
40' and Russia none sc)uth of that line. 
By the treaty which ceded Florida in 1810 
Spain relinquished all claims to anything 
north of latitude 42°. Though Great Brit- 
ain had little claim to the territory, joint 
occupation was agreed upon by the treaty 
of Oct. 20, 1818, and this becoming unsatis- 
factory Gi'cat Britain was induced in 1846 
to accept latitude 40® as the boundary 
between her possessions and the United 
States from the Rocky Mountains to the 
channel between Vancouver Island and the 
mainland. (For boundary disputes after 
1846, see articles on Alaska, Gadsden Pur- 
chase and Mexican War.) 

Botanic Gardens. — West of the Capital 
In Washington Is a broad stretch of land 
known as the Mall, extending to the Polo- 
mac River. The part of the Mall nearest 
the Capitol Is called the Botanic Gardens. 
These contain great conserTatorles stored 
with rare plants. There is also a beauti- 
ful fountain, designed by Bartholdi. Fur- 
ther west along the Mall are the grounds 
the National Museum, the Smithsonian 
stitutlon and the Department of Agri- 
culture, under whose charge are the great 
propagating gardens. The Mall further ex- 
tends to the Washington MoniiineiiL 
Bounty. — ^A reward offered by a government 
to its citizens for enlistment In the Army 
or Navy ; also for Industrial or other acMevo- 
ments, as for building and operating slilps. 
(See Sugar Bounty.) 

Bonnty-Jnmper. — A soldier who deserts 
after enlisting for bounty. 

Bounty Lands. (See Lands, Bounty.) 
Bourbons.— The house of Bourbon Is the 
family of kings that ruled France for over 
two bupdred years, from 1680 to the time 
of the French revolution, 1791. One of 
their characteristics was an obstinate re- 
fusal to keep pace with events. Experience 
taught them nothing. This trait In their 
characw has caused their name to be 
plied On American political parlance) to 
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any atateaman or fiolltlclan that alinga to 
dead iaauea and refuaea to accoihmodate 
hlmaalt to ohangeSi 
Boxer BebellioiL (See Boxers.) 

Boxers.'*~The name popularly given to the 
Chinese anti>forelgn secret society, Ih-hwo- 
Ch*oan, “Volunteer United Fists,” who were 
largely responsible for the disturbances in 
that country in 1900. Excited by the prog- 
ress of European civilization and Christian- 
ity in China they caused anti-foreign riots 
in various parts of the empire and mas- 
sacred many missionaries, native converts 
and European merchants. On June 20th, 
they murdered the German minister, Baron 
Ketteler, and being joined by the Imperial 
troops besieged the foreigners and foreign 
ministers in the British legation in Peking 
until Aug. 13, when the siege was raised by 
a relief expedition from the allied fleets — 
Japanese, Eussian, British, American and 
French. On May 29, 1901, China agreed 
to pay to the Injured powers, Austria-llun- 
gary, Belgium, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, Rus- 
sia and the United States, an indemnity 
amounting to 450.000,000 taels ($333,000,- 
000) for injuries inflicted by the Boxers. 
This Indemnity Is to constitute a gold debt 
repayable in thirty-nine annual install- 
ments, due on Jan. 1 of each year up to 
1941, Interest at 4 per cent, to be payable 
half-yearly. The securities for the debt are 
the Imperial Maritime Customs, otherwise 
unappropriated, increased to 5 per cent., 
ad valorem, the Navy Customs, and the 
Salt Tax otherwise unappropriated. 

See illustration opposite 6391. 

Boy Scouts of America.— The Boy Scout 
movement can be traced back to widely 
separated sources where constructive ideas 
came to boy workers and were tested with 
varying degrees of success. In America 
there were a number of originators of 
methods, plans and principles that have 
proved effective. In Great Britain, Lleut.- 
Gen. Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell became 
active in organization work based largely 
on the ideas and methods of American 
workers. He did this so successfully that 
the enrollment of British Boy Scouts soon 
grew Into the hundred thousands, with the 
emphasis, not on the military note, but on 
peace virtues and learning practical trades. 
Then the movement spread to Germany, 
France, Italy, Australia and New Zealand, 
to Canada and the United States : to South 
American republics ; in short, almost the 
world over, since It Is already established 
In twenty-seven countries. Everywhere it 
has shown adaptation to new fields and 
nationalities. 

In Germany the boys have engaged In 
the work with such enthusiasm and in such 
numbers that the Prussian and Bavarian 
authorities arc giving the movement finan- 
cial aid. But it has been left to the United 
States to show what the system of scouting 
can accomplish, when it returns to the lands 
in which the larger number of its working 
ideas and principles originated. While the 
number of the Boy Scouts enrolled through- 
out the world is estimated as not less than 
two million, one-sixth of the whole number 
are In the United States. The emphasis 
and Ideals of the movement belong here also 
to the highest plans — that of efficient citi- 
zenship, service and character-building. 

“The Boy Scouts of America,” the name 
under which the movement in the United 
States was incorporated, February 8, 1910, 
has as Its Honorary President, the Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson, President of the United 
States, and Hon. William H. Taft and Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt as Its Honorary VI 


Presidents. Associated with these in ap- 
proval and promotion of the movement are 
eminent citizens from all walks of public 
life, who are members of the National Coun- 
cil and of the local councils In the cities 
and towns of the whole country, and a host 
of others who earnestly co-operate in the 
work. 

A group of men, representing the various 
religious and civic organizations of the com- 
munity that are engaged In boys’ work, 
are brought together as a local council for 
the promotion of Scout work. This local 
council receives a charter from the national 
organization, giving them full authority to 
deal with all questions relating to scouting 
in that district and to pass upon ail Scout 
Masters’ applications, in many cases this 
council engages a boys’ work director, to 
be known as the Scout Commissioner, to 
take charge of the work in that community. 
He is responsible to the local council for 
the direction and promotion of the work. 
He is the leader of the Scout Masters, and 
as such, gives such Instructions and help 
as may be necessaiT, arranges inter-troop 
meets, games, camps, and in general, makes 
uniform the plan of work conducted in 
that community. The Scouts are organized 
in patrols and troops. Eight boys consti- 
tute a patrol, one of whom is chosen as the 
I*atrol Leader. Three patrols make up a 
troop. The Scout Master Is the adult leader 
of the troop. Already there are about 700 
local councils in as many cities throughout 
the United States and under the direction 
of each there are from five to one hundred 
and fifty Scout Masters in charge of troops. 

The Scout programme is proving practi- 
cable as a civic enterprise. There are many 
cities so thoroughly organized that every 
phase of boy life in the community Is being 
reached by Scout activities. Tlie movement 
is adapting Itself not only to the wealthy 
classes, but to the boys of the slums, to 
the newsboys and to foreign boys alike. 

Scouting means outdoor life and so 
health, strength, happiness and practical 
education. By combining wholesome, at- 
tractive, outdoor activilu‘8 with the in- 
fluence of the Scout oath and law, the move- 
ment develops character and worth-while 
ability. 

Scoutcraft includes instruction In first 
aid, life saving, tracking, signalling, cycling, 
nature study, seamanship, campcraft, wood- 
craft, chivalry and all the handicrafts. 

The national organization is largely main- 
tained by public subscriptions. Sustaining 
and Contributing Memberships are issued to 
men and women throughout the country 
who are financially assisting in the develop- 
ment and promotion of this organization 
among boys. National Headquarters. No. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Officers 
of the National Council : Honorary Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson : Honorary Vice- 
Presidents, William H. Taft, Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt ; President, C. H. Livingston, 
Washington, D. C. : Vice-Presidents, B. L. 
Dulaney, Bristol, Tenn. ; Milton A. McRae, 
Detroit, Mich. ; David Starr Jordan, Stan- 
ford University, Cal. ; F. L. Seely, Asheville, 
N. C. ; A. Stamford White, Chicago. HI. ; 
Chief Scout, Ernest Thompson Seton, Green- 
wich, Ct. ; National Scout Commissioner, 
Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y. ; Treas- 
urer, Gtkjrge D. Pratt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boycott. — In November, 1880, during the 
Land League agitation In Ireland, Capt. 
James Boycott, agent of lA)ugh Mask farm, 
an estate of Lord Erne, having evicted many 
of the tenants of the estate for refusing 
to pay rent, was besieged on his premises. 
The neighboring tradesmen refused to sup- 
ply him with their goods at any price. His 
servants left and no others could be in- 
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duced to take their places. To gather hla 
crops It became necessary to bring in im- 
migrant laborers and to protect them while 
at work by the presence ot armed con- 
stabulary. This method of coercion became 
popular among the land leaguers and was 
soon put into o^ration against shopkeepers 
aK well as landlords. 

This policy of non-intercourse and efforts 
to commercially Isolate business ^ponents 
was Introduced Into the United States by 
the Knights of l^bor and Trade Unions 
about 1885. la!' 1880 two women bakers 
of New York were boycotted by the labor 
unions and their friends. Tersons without 

f Tievances against the women were induced 
o withdraw their patronage. The business 
of the women was seriously Injured, until 
they were relieved by receiving large orders 
for bread for charity hospital a During 
the same year one man was convicted oi 
attempting to extort money under a threat 
of boycotting. One man was boycotted for 
giving testimony against conspirators. 

Boycotting has been defined by an Ameri- 
can Judge as a “combination of many to 
cause a loss to one person by coercing 
others against their will to withdraw from 
him their beneficial business intercourse, 
through threats that unless those others do 
so, the many will cause a mmilar loss to 
them.” A boycott, even when not accom- 
panied by violence or intimidation, has been 
pronounced unlawful by many courts. 
When accompanied by violence It is a 
criminal offence at common law. 

ITesident Taft, when judge of an Ohio 
court, decided that while the employees of 
any person or company had a right to 
refuse to work at any time, they had no 
right to prevent the work being done by 
others, the attempt at the latter action 
being characterized as a secondary boycott. 
Decisions of the United States Courts in 
boycotting cases have been contradictory. 
In the case Oi. the Danbury (Conn.) hatters, 
the employers wore adjudged injured to the 
extent of $80,000, and authorized to bring 
suit against the boycotting organization 
for thrice the amount. In Montana, the 
Supreme Court held that the boycotted com- 
paiiv did not have a property right In the 
trade of any particular person: hence, any 
one person may rightfully withdraw his 
patronage. The judge disagrees with the 
dtjctrine that an act perfectly lawful when 
done by one person becomes criminal when 
done bj two or more acting In concert, 
and rules that If the boycotters violated 
no law In withdrawing their patronage they 
could not be enjoined from continuing Uie 
boycott in force, so long as the means 
employed to make it effective were not 
Illegal. (See Idndsay & Co. V8, Montana 
Fedt‘ratlon of Labor et al . ; Loewe Law- 
lor et al.) Other Indictments against mem- 
bers of labor unions charged with boycotting 
have been prosecuted In the United States 
Supreme Court and the results will be 
found under Anti-Trust Laws ; Bucks Stove 
Case, etc. 

The states having lews prohibiting boy- 
cotting in terms are Alabama, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana and Texas. The states 
having laws prohibiting blacklisting In term® 
are Alabama, ArKausas, i olorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas. Minnesota, Mississippi (applies to tele- 
graph operators only), Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Virginia. 
Washington and Wisconsin. A number or 
states nave enacted laws concerning In- 
timidation, conspiracy against workingmen 
and Interference with employment, viz. : 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho (applies to mine employees 


only)* illlDols, Kaniii, Kenttidky, j^siana* 
Maine, Masaaebusetta, Micblgan* llllmeaota, 
Mississippi,' Missouri, Now Hampshire. New 
Jersey, New Vork, North Dakota. OklftAoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Porto Bico, Khode 
Island, Bouth Dakota, Texas, Utah, Ver« 
mont, Washington, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin. In the following states it is un- 
lawful for an employer to exact any 
agreement, either written or verbal, from 
an employee not to join or become a mem- 
ber of a labor organization, as a condition 
of employment: California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts. Minnesota, Mississippi (applies to 
telegraph operators only), Nevada, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Porto Rico, South Carolina and Wis- 
consin. (See Loewe vs. Lawlor et ah) 

Boycott (secondary) denounced as at 
variance with American instinct, 
7378. 

Brakes and Couplers, legislation for in- 
creased safety in use of, recommend- 
ed, "6480, 5561, 5642, 5766. 

Brandy Station, or Fleetwood (Va.), 
Battle of. — After the battle of Chancellors, 
ville Hooker’s army remained inactive on 
the north side of the Rappahannock for 
about a month. June 9, 1863, two divisions 
of cavalry, supported by two brigades of 
Infantry, were sent across the river to re- 
connoiter the Confederate position. Gen. 
Ploasonton was in charge or the expedition 
and the cavalry was commanded by Gen- 
erals Buford and Gregg. They were driven 
buck after the loss of 500 men in one of 
the most important cavalry fights of the 
Civil War. The only practical result of 
the expedition was the discovery that Lee’s 
Infantry was moving north by way of Cul- 
peper. Here, also, on Aug. 1, Gen. Buford 
with his division of cavalry met the Con- 
federate General Stuart and compelled him 
to retreat until re-enforced, when Buford In 
turn retreated. Between Oct. 10 and 16 
desultory fighting with both cavalry and 
Infantry occurred in the vicinity of Brandy 
Station. 

Brandywine (Pa.), Battie of.— in the lat- 
ter part of May, 1777, Washington left 
Morristown, N. J., where he had been in 
winter quarters, and took up a strong posi- 
tion behind the Raritan. Howe left his 
quarters at New Brunswick and embarked 
his troops for Philadelphia, landing about 
18,000 men at Elk Ferry, fifty miles from 
the city, Aug, 25. IVashlngton, having 
been Joined by Lafayette, DeKalb, and Pu- 
laski, drew near to defend the city. The 
nominal strength of the American army 
was 14,000 men, though only 11,000 were 
considered effective. Howe’s advance was 
slow, and It was not until Sept. 11 that he 
encountered the Americans at Chadds Ford, 
on Brandywine Creek, about thirty miles 
southwest of Philadelphia. In the battle 
which occurred that day the British gained 
a clear victory through a successful flank 
movement, executed hy Cornwallis. The 
American loss was about 1,000 killed, 
wounded, and missing, while that of the 
British was somewhat more. 

BraziL-^Thh most extensive State of 
South America. It was discovered in 1500 
by Pedro Alvares Cabral, Portuguese navi- 
gator. It is bounded on the north by the 
Atlantic Ocean, Guiana, and Venesuela ; on 
the weat by Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Para- 
guay, aikd Argentina ; on the south by Uru- 
guay; ind on tile east by the Atlantic 
Ocean ; 4nd extends between lat. 4* 22' N« 
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and aa® 45' S. and long. 84® 40' and 
73® 15' W.. being 2.000 miles from north 
to south, and 2,500 from west to east : with 
a coast-line on the Atlantic of 3,700 miles. 

Historif , — It was claimed and colonized 
by the Portuguese both by right of dis- 
covery and the dictum of the Pope. It 
became the residence of the exiled Portu- 
guese royal family during the Napoleonic 
period. Its Independence was proclaimed 
In 1822. An empire was formed and Dom 
Pedro, son of the Portuguese King, be- 
came the first emperor, lie resigned in 
1831 |n favor of his son Pedro II. In No- 
vember, 1880, the empire was overthrown 
and a republic organized under President 
Fonseca. He was succeeded two years 
later by Pelxoto. and he by De Moraes. 
Wenceslau Braz Is now president. 

The bloodless revolution of 1889 trans- 
formed the provinces of the Empire into 
States of a Federal ITnlon. The States 
have their own laws and considerable fiscal 
autonomy, being administered at their own 
expense, and controlling the outward (but 
not inward) customs. National defence, po- 
lice, finance, currency, and national or Inter- 
State Justice are reserved to the central 
gt>vernment. Each State has an elected 
President or Governor and a bicameral leg- 
islature, raises Its neoes.sary revenue, floats 
loans, and controls its indebtedness. The 
External Debts of the various States of the 
Union amounted in the aggregate to $220,- 
000.000 at the end of 1910; Their Internal 
Debts to over $6.5,000,000 ; and their Float- 
ing Debts to over $40,000,000. The terri- 
tory of Acr6 (Aqiilry) was purchased for 
$1(),000,000 from Bolivia by treaty of Nov. 
17, 1903, thus terminating a dUspute with 
that republic through the Incursion In 
north-western Bolivia of large numbers of 
Brazilian settlers, Aor6 has petitioned to 
be received into the States of tne Union. 

Physical Features . — The northern States 
of Amazones and ParA and the central State 
of Matto Grosso (which together constitute 
more than one-half of Brazil) are mainly 
wide, low-lying, forest-clad plains. The 
eastern and southern States are travoi*sed by 
successive mountain ranges Interspersed with 
fertile valleys. The principal ranges are the 
Serra do Maro. the Serra do Mantequelra 
(Itatiaiassu, 9.000 feet), and the Serra do 
EspInhaQO (Itacoluml. 6,000 feet), in the 
southeast of Minas Goraes ; the Serra do 
Paranan, the Serra dos Aymores and the 
Serra da Gurgiieia, Branca, and Araripe. 
Brazil is unequalled for the number and ex- 
tent of its rivers. The Amazon, the largest 
river In the world, has tributaries which are 
themselves great rivers, and flows from 
the Peruvian Andes to the Atlantic, with 
a total length of some 4,000 miles. Its 
northern tributaries are the Rio Branco. Rio 
Negro and Japura ; its southern tributaries 
are the Jurua, Purus, Madeira and Tapalos, 
wliile the Xlngu meets it within 100 miles 
of its outflow into the Atlantic. 

January 6, 1914, a Brazilian commission, 
headed by Col. Theodore Roosevelt. ex-Pre$- 
ident of the United States, and Col. Ron- 
don, started to explore the Diivida River, 
which turned out to be a tributary of the 
Madeira, the lower part of which was 
known to rubber men but not to cartograph- 
ers. as the Castanha. Embarking February 
27, after traveling 542 miles from San Luis 
de Caceres, the party descended the Duvlda, 
or River of Doubt, as Its headwaters had 
been called by an expedition surveying for a 
telegraph line In 1909. Descending the river 
469 miles directly north from 12^^ 1' S. lat. 
and 60® 18' w. long, the Aripaima was 
reached April 26, 1914. In J at. 7® 34'. Here 
the rapids ended and the Arlpauna dis- 
^ charj^ Into the Hi^elra at 5® 80' S. lat. 


and 60“ 32' W. long. In honor of the dis- 
tinguished American the iudeflulle Cus- 
tanha, including its newly explored upper 
half, was named the Rio Theodoro, and 
thereby put upon the map; It had never 
appeared previously on any map. 

The Tocantins and Araguaya flow north- 
wards from the plateau of Matto Grosso 
and the mountains of Goyaz to the Gulf of 
Parfi. The Paranahyba flows from the en- 
circling mountains of Plauby into the Atlan- 
tic. Tae Sao Francisco rises in the south of 
Minas Geraes and traverses Babla on Its 
wav to the Eastern coast, between Alagoas 
and Bolivia on its way through Paraguay to 
its confluence with the Parand, which rises 
In the mountains of that name and divides 
the Brazilian State from the J’arnguay. The 
Paraguay and Paranfi. from their eonfluenee 
become the principal river of Argentina and 
flow into the Atlantic at the estuary of La 
I'lata. 

ABE A AND POPULATION 

Area in Estimated 

States and Capitals lilnRlish Population 

Sq. Miles 1910 

Federal District 470 900,000 

Acre (Nova York) 73,720 70,000 

Alagoas (Maceio) 10,230 HOO.CMK) 

Amazonas (Maniios) 714,000 380,000 

Bahia (8ao Salvador) 210,000 2,3(X),000 

Ceara (Fortaleza) 61 ,760 8(K),(K)0 

Espirito Santo (Victoria) . . 17,(XK) 300,000 

Goyaz (Goyaz) 206,000 290,0<J0 

Maranhfio (Sao Luiz) 131, IXK) 560,000 

Matto Grosso (Ouyul).4) . . . 680,000 140,000 

Minas Geraes (Bello Hori- 
zonte) 231,000 4,000,000 

Paril (Belem) 482,500 600,000 

Parahyba (Parahyba) 21,600 500,000 

Parand (Curityba) 67,500 420,000 

Pernambuco (Recif) 38,600 1.500,000 

Piauhy (Therezina) 92,000 400,000 

Rio de Janeiro (Nictherov). 16,800 1,000,000 

Rio Grande deNorte(Natal) 20,000 280,000 

Rio Grande do Sul (Porto 

Alegre) 109,000 1.600,000 

Santa Catharina (Florian- 

opolis) 43,000 360,000 

Sao Paulo (.Sao Paulo) .... 90,500 4,000,000 

Sergipe (Aracaju) 9,600 ,000,000 

Total 3,298,870 21,580,000 

Of the total number about 1,000,000 are 
“wild” Indians. 

Ethnography . — There are five distinct ele- 
ments in the population : the Portuguc.se set- 
tlers, the aboriginal Indiana, irnpojted Afri- 
can negro slaves, mixed descendants of these 
three raco.s, and European Immigrants of all 
nationalities, principally Italians. I’ortu- 
guese and Spanish. The descendants of the 
Portuguese settlers are the true Brazilians, 
the aboriginal Indians are now mainly tribes 
in the forests and plains of the I’uti'rlor. 
The slaves were freed between 1871 and 

1888, their importation having coaHod In 
1855. The modern trend of Teutonic Immi- 
gration is towards the southern states, par- 
ticularly Rio Grande do Sul. The ofllclal 
language of Brazil Is Portuguese. 

Government . — Brazil was colonized by 
Portugal in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and In 1822 became an Independent 
empire under Dom Pedro, son of the exiled 
King Joko VI. of Portugal. On Nov. 15, 

1889, Dom Pedro II., second of the line, was 
dethronea and a republic was proclaimed. 
The constitution rests on the fundamental 
law of Feb. 24, 1891, which establltdied a 
federal republic under the name of Estados 
UnldoB do Brazil. 

The President and Vice-President are 
elected for four years by the direct votes of 
all male Brazilians over twenty-one years 
who can read and write, and are Ineligible 
for the succeeding terms. They are aided, 
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as executives, by a Counetl of Ministers^ 
who do not attend Congress. 

Tho National Congress consists of a Sen- 
ate and Chamber of Deputies, which meet 
annually, on May 3, for four mouths. The 
Senate is composed of slxty-threc members 
elected for nine, six and three years in ac- 
cordance with their place lu the ballot, 
those for lesser periods being renewed in 
due course. The Chamber ofTDeputies con- 
sists of 212 members elected for three 
years. The electors for both bouses are 
all male Israel liftns over twenty-one years 
who can read 4nd write. 

There Is a Stmreme Federal Tribunal and 
a Federal Court of Appeal at the capital, 
and judges sit in eacn State for Federal 
causes, JOxcept In the federal district Jus- 
tice Is administered by State Courts for 
State causes, from the lowest to the high- 
est courts. 

Army . — By a law of Jan. 1, 1908, mili- 
tary service Is obligatory on all male Bra- 
zilians from Iwenty-one to forty-four years. 
The Peace Effective Is 2,200 officers and 
28,000 others. (See Armies of the World.) 

l^avy . — ^The Navy Is manned by about 
750 officers and 9,000 seamen, etc. (See 
Navies of the World.) 

Primary education Is secular and free, 
but Is not as yet compulsory ; it Is maln- 
litined and controlled by thi governments 
of the various States. Public Instruction 
is progressing and reading and writing are 
the qua lift eat ions for the franchise for 
males at twenty-one. About 000,000 chil- 
dren attended the primary schools In 1911. 

Produiition and Industry. — Agriculture is 
encouraged by all tho State governments, 
and is the principal Industry, the produce 
being varied and abundant. In the ex- 
treme south towards the Interior European 
fruits and grain are reared, while other 
parts are found extremely favorable for 
the raising of coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, 
india-rubber, tobacco, and tropical products, 
many of which are indigenous. Maize, 
beans, cassava-root, and nuts are very gen- 
ei’ally cultivated. Three-fourths of the 
world’s supply of coffee comes from Brazil, 
Ixdng grown chiefly in Kio de Janeiro, Minas 
(ieraes, 8no I’aulo, and Esplrlto Santo, and 
In a smaller degree in the north. <.!otton 
is largely cultivated for export, and is 
being used for home manufactures. Sugar- 
<'ano Is grown in large and increasing 
quantities In the northern provinces, Per- 
nambuco being the centre of the sogar- 
producl^'g zone. India-rubber comes from 
the more northern provinces, especially the 
valley of the Amazon, and Is snipped from 
Para and Manflos. Tobacco and cocoa are 
grown largely, especially In Bahia. Tho 
Live Stock Includod IS.OOO.OOO cattle in 
1910, cattle and stock raising being an im- 
portant Industry. 

Brazilian forests are Immense, and abound 
In the greatest variety of useful and beau- 
tiful woods adapted for dyeing, cabinet 
work, or shipbuilding; among them are 
mahogany, logwood, rosewood, brazilwood, 
cinchona, etc. 

The mineral products are considerable, 
and comprise gold, sliver, iron, quick- 
silver, copper, and coal. In the Province of 
Minas Geraes there are vast iron ore de- 
posits, which are expected to be worked 
in the near future : there are believed to 
be hundreds of millions of tons of ore, 
much of It containing 69 per cent of iron. 
Among non-metalllc minerals are the world- 
famous Brazilian ‘ diamonds, and emeralds, 
rubles, topazes, beryls, garnets, etc. The 
l)lack diamonds icarhonatoB) are very high- 
ly prized. 

Manufactures . — In 1908 there were 1,541 
industrial establishments employing 46,000 
hands, and representing an invested capital 


of over £14,<KK),000. The establishmente 
arc protected by enormous import duties on 
manufactured articles. Cottons, woollens, 
and silks are produced, but the output Is 
considerably below the demand. Flour mills, 
for imported Argentine wheat, and brewing 
are Imporlaut industries. 

The Imports consist of every description 
of manufactured article, in spite of a high 
protective tariff. There is a heavy duty on 
coffee exports in excess of 9,090,000 bags, 
but the annual despatches far exceed that 
number, being nearly 17,000,000 bags in 1909. 

Transportattofi and Communication .^ — 
Each State has its railway system, but 
the central government Is developing Inter- 
communication and opening up new routes. 
On Dec. 31, 1910, there were 13,611 Eng- 
lish miles open and working, with 1,683 
miles under construction, the Federal Gov- 
ernment owning 6,300 miles of the whole. 

There were 3.250 post offices to ¥910. 
There were 2,125 telegraph offices (and 12 
wireless Installations) with 35,873 miles 
of line and 74,327 miles of wire, in 1910. 

The sca-golng mercantile marine of Brazil 
In 1911 included 313 steamers (223,358 
tons)^and 70 sailing vessels (18,395 tons), 
a total of 383 vessels (over 100 tons 
each) of 251,763 tons. Coasting and river 
traffic Is confined to Brazilian vessels. In 
1909. 5,016 foreign vessels entered at 
Brazilian ports, their total tonnage being 
12,247,013. The principal harbors are 1116 
do Janeiro, Bao Paulo, Bahia. I*ernambuco, 
Parft, Maranhdo, Rio Grande and Santos. 

Towns . — Rio de Janeiro, the capital, Is 
the second largest city In South America 
and possesses one of the finest harbors in 
the world. Population, 3912, estimated at 
1,000.000. Other towns and their popula- 
tion are : 


8ao Paulo 

, . 380,000 

Santos 

.40,000 

Bahia 

. 260,000 

Maccio 

. 40,000 

Pard (Belem) . . 

. 200,000 

Cuyabd. 

. 36,000 

Pernambuco . . 

..160,000 

Nictheroy 

. 36,000 

Porto Alegre.. 

. . .90.000 

Floriauapolis . . , 

. 33,000 

Manaes 

. . 70.000 

Patahyba 

. .30,000 

Ceard 

. . . 50.000 

Sao Lui* 

. . 30,000 

Therctina 

, 60.000 

Aracaju 

. . 22,000 

Curityba 

. 50,000 

Natal 

. . 17,000 


Money . — The Currency Is nominally me- 
tallic, but almost entirely paper, in de- 
nominations of milrels. The gold railrois 
is equal to $0,546 United States money and 
government paper is convertible at $0,324 
to the milrels. 

The national debt in 1912 was stated at 
$663,667,000. The revenue In 1913 was 
$192,729,000, and expenditures were $203,- 
800,000. Interest, etc., amounted to $29,- 
,637,000. 

Trade with the United States . — ^The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Brazil from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$42,638,467, and goods to tho value of 
$120,165,855 were sent thither, a balance 
of $77,617,388 In favor of Brazil. 

Brazil: 

Blockade by naval forces of, re- 
ferred to, 970. 

Boundary question with Argentine 
Eepublic submitted to President 
of United States, 5867, 6058. 
With Bolivia, 6426. 

ChargA d'affaires received from, 820. 
Correspondence with, referred to, 
2430, 

Claims of United States against, 92 % 
|51, 962, 1009, 1115, 1245, 1594, 
1^33, 2051, 3050, 3899, 4220. 
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Conventi6ii for satisfaction of* 
negntiatad. 2553, 2562, 2568,2618. 
Payment of, 1009, 1245, 2116, 2618. 

Commercial relations with, 3049, 4078, 
46J19, te7G, 6663. 

Oo^imission of United States sent to, 
952. 

Convention with, referred to, 2681. 

Cotton culture in, 4078. 

Disturbances in, 1158, 2051. 

Duties on American goods reduced, 
968. 

Imn^iaonment of American citizens 
in, 2779. 

Mail steamship service between 
United States and, 3565, 3586. 

Minister of, to United States re* 
ceived, 2553, 4718. 

Minister of United States in, official 
functions of, terminated, 951. 

Phosphates discovered in coast of, 
4795. 

Political disturbances in, discussed, 
5617. 

Belations with, 2399, 6364. 

Eevolution in — 

Action of American commander in 
saluting revolted Brazilian ad- 
miral disavowed, 5867. 

Policy of United States regarding, 
5472, 5867, 5956. 

Questions with Portugal respecting 
escape of insurgent Admiral Da 
Gama, 5956. 

Republican form of government es- 
tablished and recognition of, by 
United States, 5543. 

Slavery in, 4100. 

Abolished, 5369. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5576. 

Notice of intention of Brazil to 
terminate, discussed, 5956. 
Referred to, 5615, 5747. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
4460. 

Treaty with, 996. 

Obligations of, to cease, 1822. 
Reference to, 1009. 

Vessels of — 

Discriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed by proclamation, 2372. 

United States seized or interfered 
with by, 962, 2779. (See also 
Caroline, The.) 

War with — 

Buenos Ayres — 

Peace concluded, 977. 

Questions between United States 
and Brazil growing out of, 929, 
951. 

Paraguay, 4078. 

Good offices of United States ten- 
dered, 3776, 3883. 

Brazil Steamship Co. referred to, 5634. 


Brazil, Treaties with. — Diplomatic nego- 
tiations witb Brazil are embodied In five 
treaties; Treaty of 1828 on amity, com- 
merce, and navigation ; Treaties of 1849 
on claims in general and a protocol sub- 
mitting to arbitration the claim of George 
C. Benner et al., signed In 1902. Treaty 
of 1878 on trade-marks (see Trade-marks, 
Treaties on) ; and extradition convention 
and protocol of 1898 (see Extradition, 
Treaties of). 

The treaty of 1828 accords reciprocal 
freedom of commerce and navigation upon 
equal terms and conditions to those by 
which they are enjoined by any and every 
other nation; the citizens of the respective 
countries are privileged to conduct com- 
mercial and professional transactions in 
the country or the other nation upon the 
same terms and under like conditions as 
citizens and subjects. Coastwise trade Is, 
however, excluded from this agreement. 
Freedom of, and equality In, carrying trade 
of export or reexport or import of goods 
Is permitted without payment of higher or 
other duties, imposts, taxes, or fees, than 
those to which citizens and subjects are 
liable. If subjected to embargo or deten- 
tion for military purposes, proper Indem- 
niftcation is to be paid in all cases. Ref- 
uge, asylum, and protection is accorded 
to vessels in all ports, rivers, or domin- 
ions of the other country. All reasonable 
.assistance Is to be rendered to vessels 
Isustaining shipwreck or damage In the 
waters of the other country ; and protection 
from pirates, with restitution of property, 
if possible. Freedom of sale, disposition, 
and succession, in the case of personal 
goods is granted to Individual citizens and 
subjects within the other country. Frotec- 
tion of the person and of the property of 
citizens and subjects of each otner is to be 
the special care of each contracting party. 
Entire freedom of conscience Is accorded 
to individuals, together with protection of 
the dead. 

» In event of war of one of the parties 
with a third it is agreed that full recog- 
nition of the principle that the flag cov- 
ers property be accorded when the prop- 
erty belongs to a nation which recognizes 
this principle, but to none otlu'r. Rut 
where the neutral flag shall cover the 
property of an enemy of one of the par- 
ties, such property shall be conttscatod 
unless put on l)oard before the declaration 
of war: an excuse of Ignorance of decla- 
ration of war shall not be valid after a 
period of four months shall have elapsed. 
Liberty of commerce and navigation shall 
not extend to arras and instruments or 
materials designed for making war by sea 
or land, and vessels carrying such contra- 
band goods shall be detained for the con- 
fiscation of such contraband. At such 
times the examination of vessels shall be 
conducted by all means calculated to mini- 
mize vexation or abuse. When one of the 
parties shall be at war with a third State, 
no citizen or subject of the other contract- 
ing party shall accept letters of marque 
or reprisal to act against the other con- 
tracting party under pain of punishment 
for piracy, in the event of war between 
the united States and Brazil, a period of 
six months shall be granted to residents 
to clost*^ up their affairs and transport 
their effects ; In the case of residents in 
the Interior of the country this period 
shall be increased to one year from the 
time of declaration of war. Sequestration 
and confiscation of public and private debts 
by reason of war Is forbidden. The favors. 
Immunities, and exemptions to consular offi- 
cers shall be those of the most favored 
nation. These officials shall be exempt 
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from all public aervlce, taxes, Imposts, a»d 
duties, except such as they shall pay on 
account of commerce or property, and these 
shall be the same .as those paid by citlaens 
of the country. The consular papers, rec- 
ords, and archltres, shall at all times and 
under all circumstances be Inviolably re- 
spected, and may not be seized or interfered 
with by any magistrate. Consuls shall 
have full authority to arrest and detain 
for a period not to exceed two months all 
d(‘serlers from public and private vessels 
of their country. 

This treaty was drawn to endure for a 
period of twelve years, with a renewal 
from year to year, with one year’s notice 
of Intention to terminate. Infringement 
of Its conditions by Individuals renders the 
individual and not the Slate liable for such 
liifrlugena'nt and the State pledges Itself 
to surrender the offender. The State shall 
not couutonunco any reprisal for infringe- 
ment of the conditions nor declare war un- 
til a statement of the Injuries, with com- 
petent proof, shall have been forwarded to 
the offending State and a reasonable time 
allowed for reparation. 

Brazil also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration)* of pecuniary 
claims and the prot(‘ctlou of Inventions, etc., 
which was .sign<‘d in Buenos Aires In 1910 
and proclaimed In Washington, July 29, 
1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 

Brazito (Mexico), Battle of .—in June, 
184G, the Army of the West was organized 
at Fort Leavenworth, on the Missouri. It 
consisted of 1,G58 men and sixteen pieces of 
ordnance, under comiiiaiul of Col, Phil, 
Kearny, of the First United States Dra- 
goons. He was ordered to proceed to New 
Mexico and take possi'sslou of Santa F4 
and proclaim the entire Territory to be 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. 
His orders were later amiuided to Include 
C'allfornia. In tifty days the army marched 
883 mUes, and on Aug. 18, 184G, the Ainer- 
leaii flag was floating over the citadel at 
Santa F€. Not a blow had been struck. 
After establishing a civil government at 
Santa F6, Kearny started for California 
Sept. 25, with 300 Unite<l States dragoons 
and a small corps of topographical engi- 
neers. The main supply train and 200 
dragoons were left at Albuquerque. Col. 
Doulphnn, with his own regiment and 
Welghtman’s battery of artillery, was or- 
dered to proceed southward and join Wool 
in Chlhuanua. The whole force under Doni- 
phan consisted of S.'G effective men. Dec. 
25, 184G, the advance of 500 men halted at 
the Brazito, an arm of the Rio Grande. 
Here they wwe surpris(‘d by Gen. Ponce de 
Leon with 1,220 Mexicans, of whom 537 
were well mounted and equipped. The as- 
sailants were utterly routed, with heavy 
loss, Including Gen. Ponce de Leon, while 
the American loss was only seven men 
wounded. 

Brazos River, explorations of, referred 
to, 2897. 

Brazos Santiago, Tex., oommorce of dis- 
trict of, referred to, 2610. 

Bread. (Soo Baking Business.) 
Bread-Line.— The line of men who as- 
fiomble, usually around midnight, to receive 
bread at a mission or other alms-giving In- 
stitution. (See Soup-IIouses.) 

Bread Riots.— During a period of general 
financial depressAon In 1837 the poor of 


New York held freanent riotous meetings, 
which culminated in violent assaults upon 
flour warehouses. Employment was meagei^ 
rents were exorbitant, and fionr^ was |12 
per barrel. In many instances liores were 
broken open and pillaged by the mobs. 
The rioters were suppressed by the militia. 
Bzeadstuffs, importation of| into foreign 
countries, and rates of duty on, 5503. 
Breaking Diplomatic Negotiations. (See 
Diplomatic Negotiations, Breaking 
of.) 

Breakwaters, expenditures on, 1126. 
Bremen: Submarine. (See Deutsch- 
land.) 

Bremen: 

Ministers of, received, 949. ^ 

Postal arrangements with, 2412. 
Treaty with, 988, 991, 2686. 

Vessels of — 

Application for rights, 621. 
liiscriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed, 606. 

Brevet.— The promotion, without advance 
In pay, of a military officer. 

Brevet Commissions. (See Army.) 
Breweries. (See Liquors — Malt, Vinous 
and Distilled.) 

Bribery. — ^The giving or receiving of money 
or other valuable consideration in return for 
unethical conduct 
Bribery: 

Proposal to class campaign contribu- 
tions by corporations as, 6990. 
Proposed extraditional offense, 6791. 
Severer laws advocated, 6917. 

Bridges: 

Construction of, over navigable wa- 
ters, 4303. 

Pictures of, 2185. 

Referred to, 1171, 1257. 

Bridgewater, Tbe, correspondence re- 
garding case of, transmitted, 5396. 
Brier Creek (Ga.), Battle of.— March 3, 
1779, Gen. Lincoln sent a detachment of 
his army, consisting of 1,500 North Caro- 
lina militia and some Georgia Continentals 
under Gen. Ashe, to the junction of Brier 
Creek with the Savannah River. In this 
position they were attacked by Lleut.-Col. 
Prevost with some 2,000 men and com- 
pletely routed. Gen. Elbert, Col. McIntosh, 
several other oflicers, and nearly 200 men 
were captured. Nearly an equal number 
are supposed to have been killed in action 
or met death In their flight through the 
swamps. The remainder, with the excep- 
tion of 400 or 600, retired to their homes. 
The British loss was only sixteen killed 
and wounded. 

Brigade.— A body of soldiers made up of a 
number of smaller units. In cavalry there 
are usually from eight to ten squadrons to 
a brigade : in infantry a brigade consists of 
from four to six battalions or regiments. 
Brigadier. — ^The commander of a brigade; 
a brigadier-general. 

Brigand. (See Bandit.) 

Briscoe vs. Bank of Commonwealtb of 
Kentm^ty.— A suit brought by the Bank 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky against 
Briscoe et al. as holders of a promissory 
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note lor which the notes of the bank had 
been given as a loan to the drawers of the 
note* The defendants claimed that their 
note was void, since those given in return 
by the bank were nothing else than bills of 
credit apd issued contrary to the clause of 
the Constitution which forbids States Is- 
suing such bills. The circuit court and the 
court of appeals of Kentucky gave Judgment 
for the bank on the ground that the act 
Incorporating the Bank of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky was constitutional and 
that the notes Issued were not bills of credit 
within the meaning of the National Consti- 
tution. The Supreme Court in 1837 decided 
the case hfi favor of the bank, the notes not 
being bills of credit. 

BtMoV ' flitation (V».), Battle of.— 

Hooker’s and Heintzelman's divisions of 
McClellan's army had been sent to rein- 
force Pope, who had taken a position west 
of the Kappa hannook. Stonewall Jackson 
made a forced march from the Shenandoah 
Valley by way of Thoroughfare Gap and 
passing by the battlefield or Bull Run, Aug. 
26, 1862, destroyed Pope’s stores at Bris- 
tow Station, and then advanced to Manas- 
sas. Hooker’s division the next day came 
upon the Confederates under Ewell at Bris- 
tow Station and drove them from the field. 
Each side suffered a loss of about 300 men. 

British America: 

Commercial relations with, 1130,1131. 

Consul-general of United States to, 
arrest of, referred to, 3399. 

Insurrection in Red River settlement 
referred to, 4001. 

Military expedition against, procla- 
mation regarding, 3631. 

Discussed, 3655. 

Reciprocity relations with, referred 
to, 3665. 

Treaty regarding, not favorably 
considered by United States, 
3988. 

British Colonies: 

Commercial relations with, 652, 5688, 
5748, 6332. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5688, 6381, 
Discussed, 5747. 

British Columbia: 

Agent sent to, referred to, 3068, 3072. 

Boundary line with Alaska. (See 
Alaska.) 

British Debts. (See Debts, British.) 
British Umpire. — The British Empire oc- 
cupies about one-quarter of the known sur- 
face of the globe, and its population ex- 
ceeds one-quarter of the estimated number 
of the human race. The total area is dis- 
tributed almost equally over the Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres, but more than 
two-thirds lie in the Eastern and less than 
one-third in the Western Hemisphere. 
The greatest area of the empire lies in 
Amerfca, but the largest subject popula- 
tion lives in Asia. 

Ethnography . — By far the greater por- 
tion of the Empire lies within the temper- 
ate zones, the tropical areas being South- 
ern India, West and Central Africa, parts 
of the West Indies, British Guiana and 
HonJbiraS,! Hofthern Australia, Borneo, and 
the vazloQS settlements in the Malay Pen- 
inBul%.' The estimated white population of 
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Continental Divisions and 
Capitals 
JS'urope— - 

United Kingdom (London). 

Isle of Man (Douglas) 

Channel Islands 

Malta and Goao (Valletta). 
Gibraltar (Gibraltar) 

Total, Europe 

AsiOr— 

Indian Empire (Delhi) 

Ceylon (Colombo) 

Straits Settlements (Singa- 
pore) 

Federated Malay States 

(Kuala Lumpor) 

Feudatory Malay States. . . 

Hong Kong (Victoria) 

Weihaiwei 

North Borneo (Sandakan) . 

Brunei (Brunei) 

Baraw&k (Kuching) 

Cyprus (Nikosia) 

Total, Asia 

AJrica — 

Union of South Africa (Pre- 
toria and Cape Town) . . 

Basutoland (Maseru) 

Bcchuanaland (Mafeking) . 

Swaziland (Mbabane) 

Rhodesia (SaHabury) 

Gambia (Bathurst) 

Gold Coast (Accra) 

Sierra Leone (Freetown) . . . 
Northern Nigeria (Zungeru) 
Southern Nig(*ria (Lagos) . . 
Somaliland (Berbera) 

East Africa Protectorate 

(Nairobi) 

Uganda (Kampala) 

Zanzibar (Zanzibar) 

Nyasalana (Blautyrc) . ... 
Egypt (see pp. 223-230). . . . 
Sudan Provinces (see pp. 

231-234) 

Mauritius (Port Louis)... . 

Seychelles (Victoria) 

Ascension (Georgetown) . . . 
St. Helena (Jamestown) . . . 

Total, Africa, etc 

America — 

Canada (Ottawa) 

Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor (St. Johns) 

Bermuda (Ilainilton) 

British Honduras (Belize). . 

West Indies 

British Guiana (George- 
town) 

Falkland Islands (Port 

Stanley) 

South Georgia, etc 

Total, America 

Australasia — 

Australia (Yass Canberra) . 
New Zealand (Wellington) . 


Papua (Port Moresby) 

Pacific Ulands 

Total, Oceania 

Navy, Army, and Seamen 
abroad 


Grand Total 


AiUa in Population 
English in 
Sq. Miles 1011 


121,090 

46,500,000 

m 

60.500 

70 

97,000 

120 

211,500 

2 

20,000 

121,612 

45,878.500 

1,900,000 315,000.000 

25,600 

4,100,000 

1,660 

700.000 

28,000 

1,000,000 

13,000 

620.01X) 

390 

410.(K)0 

300 

160,000 

31,100 

204,000 

4,000 

30,000 

50,000 

650,000 

3,600 

271,000 

2,187,550 323,158,000 

47O.OO0 

5,100,000 

10,300 

350,000 

275,000 

126,000 

f),r40 

90,(X)0 

450,0(X) 

1,750,000 

4,0(K) 

146,000 

120,000 

1.400.01K) 

34,000 

1,100,000 

256,000 

10,000.000 

77,300 

7,000.000 

68,000 

300,000 

180,000 

4,000,000 

225,000 

2,600,000 

1,000 

200,000 

40,000 

1,000.000 

400, (KK) 

12,000000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

830 

370,000 

150 

23,000 

78 

150 

47 

3,500 

3,618,215 

49,458,160 

3.730,000 

7,200,000 

163,000 

210,000 

20 

18,000 

8,600 

50.0(X) 

12,300 

1,730,000 

90,300 

310.(K)0 

6,5()0 

1,000 

4,000 

4,011,720 

9,562,000 

3,000,000 

4,600,000 

104,750 

1,060,000 

7.435 

130,000 

90,000 

360,000 

12,600 

200,000 

8,214.685 

6,240,000 


400,000 


13,123,712 434,686,660 


the Empire In 1911 was sixty mllllouR, 
mainly AuglonSaxou but partly French, 
Dutch, and Spanish. The remaining 370 
millions include 315 millions of the native 
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races of India and Ceylon, forty million 
black races, six mllUon Arabs, six million 
Malays, a million Cbinese, and a mUHon 
Polynesians, with Tarfons other elements, 
including: 100,000 Red Indians in Canada. 

Of the total population over ?il0 millions 
are Hindus, lOO millions Muhammadans, 
70 millions Christians (63 millions Protest 
tants, seven millions Catholics), twelve 
millions Buddhists, twelve mlliioiis Anl- 
mists, four millions Sikhs, Jains and 
Parsecs, 750, 0(^ JeWs. and the remainder 
Polytheisls and Idol worshippers. 

Oopcrnment . — There is no fundamental 
law upon which the Constitution of the 
Pmplro rests, but there are three main 
principles underlying Its administration, 
viz., self-government, self-support, and 
self-defence. The first of these principles 
has been applied for many years, and Is 
fully developed In the case of Canada, New- 
foundland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Union of South Africa. The second 
principle is equally developed, almost 
every unit being financially self-supporting. 
The third principle Is of modern growth, 
and may be said to be the outcome of the 
Imperial Conference, which has gradually 
become recognized as the Cabinet of the 
Empire. Its origin may be traced to the 
presence In London (in 181^) of the Pre- 
miers of the various self-governing Do- 
minions, representing their countries at 
the celebrations of the Jiibllee of Queen 
Victoria. Himilar gatherings took place in 
1897, 190*2, 1907 and 1911, and In 1907 
the title of “(Vilonlal” Conference was 
<‘hanged to Imperial Conference. At the 
earlier meeting the Colonial Secretary pre- 
sided, but with the change of title addi- 
tional Importance was given to the assem- 
bly by llie assumption of the Presidency 
by the iTlrae Minister of the United King- 
dom. 

Rider. — Tli.s Most Excellent Majesty 
G<‘orge the Fifth, by the Grace of God 
King of the Ignited Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, and of the British Domin- 
ions b<‘yond the Seas, Defender of the 
Faith, ICrnperor of India. 

Legislature . — ^The Parliament of the 
Tbilted Kingdom is the supreme legislative 
authority of the pjmpire. This parliament 
has, with the consent of the King-Emperor, 
delegated Its legislative authority to other 
parliaments constituted by Itself, while re- 
taining a general supervision of Imperial 
affairs through the medium of the Colonial 
Ottlce. 

Judiciary , — The Supreme Judicial Au- 
thority of the Empire Is the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the I’rlvy Council, before which 
appeals may be brought (In the form of a 
petition to the Crown) from Consular Courts 
and (Courts of Vice- Admiralty, and from the 
Courts of India and every British Domin- 
ion. 

Defence , — ^Thc general defence of the Em- 
pire Is undertaken by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, aided In an increasing degree by the 

f :overnments of India and the self-govern- 
ng Dominions (see Canada. Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa).* The 
“first line of defence” is the Royal Navy 
(see United Kingdom), the “second line’^* 
being the Regular and Auxiliary troops of 
the British Army (see United Kingdom), 

The United Kingdom . — The Constitution 
recognizes certain great principles, includ- 
ing the fair administration of Justice, the 
prohibition of taxation without the consent 
of the people, and a limited monarchy, the 
power of the monarch being, In effect, 
wielded by a ministry supported ^ a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons. The com- 
ponent parts of the British Government 
are the King; the Legislature (House of 


Lords and House of Commons) ; the fiJx- 
ecutivb Ministry appointed by the Sovefw 
eign and responsible to Parliament; and 
the Judici;itare. 

The Indian Bnwire.-^IndiSL is governed 
by the Klag as Emperor, acting on the 
advice of the Secretary of State for India, 
Who is assisted by a council whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the Secretary of 
State. (See Indian Empire.) 

Impe rial Dominions . — All British domin- 
ions are sabje^t (except as regards taxa- 
tion) to the legislation of the British Par- 
liament, but no Act of Parliament affects 
a dominion unless that dominion is tme- 
daily mentioned. If the legislature of a 
dominion enacts a law which is ipepngnaot 
to an imperial law affecting the domin- 
ion, it is to the extent to which It Is repug- 
nant absolutely void. (See Australia, Can- 
ada, etc.) The Imperial I>(iminlons» may 
be divided Into several classes, according to 
the way In which they are governed : 

(a) Those liaving responsible govern- 
ment: — The principal goveimment depart- 
ments are administered by imlitlcal chiefs 
who are responsible, not merely or mainly 
to the Crown, but to the electod legislature. 
The Dominions thus governed are Canada, 
Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Union of Soufh Africa. 

(b) Where there is government by legis- 
lative assembly wholly or partly elected, 
and an executive council nominated by the 
Crown or the governor representing the 
Crown ; — In this class may be placed the 
Bahamas, Barbadoes. Bermuda. British Gui- 
ana, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, Mauritius, 
and Malta. 

(c) Where there Is government by a 
governor acting with an executive and a !eg- 
islallvo council, the councils being nominat- 
ed by the Crown or a governor representing 
the Crown: — Dominions so governed in- 
clude Ceylon, Falkland Islands, Fiji, Gam- 
bia, St. Vincent, Sierra Leone, Straits Set- 
tlements, Trinidad. 

(d) Wherein both legislative and execu- 
tive powers are vested In the governor 
alone : — In this class are Gibraltar, Labuan, 
and St. Helena, where power is also re- 
served to the Crown to legislate by Order in 
Council. In South Africa, Becnuanaland, 
Basutoland, and Zulu land are governed in 
substantially the same way, but no power ia 
reserved to the Crown. 

(o) Protectorates. — The protectorates are 
countries which, as regards their foreign 
relations, are under the exclusive control 
of the King-Emperor. The protectorates of 
the British Empire Include British East 
* Africa, Somaliland, Nyasaland, Uganda, 
Swaziland, and Nigeria. 

(f) Spheres of Influence. — ^A sphere of 
Influence may be described as an area where- 
in other Powers undertake not to attempt 
to acquire Influence, or territory by treaty 
or annexation. 

Education . — Educational systems on a 
more or less uniform plan, are developed 
throughout the Empire under the control 
of the respective governments. University 
Colleges and Universities have been estab- 
lished and degrees are conferred. Under 
the will of Cecil Rhodes sc'holarshlps were 
founded at various colleges of Oxford Uni- 
versity, These Rhodes Scholarships are ten- 
able tor three years, are of the annual 
value of $1,500, and are open to scholars 
of ead|l Province of Canada, of each State 
of Australia; of New Zealand, Newfound- 
land, Natal, Cape of Good Hope (4). Ja^ 
maica^mnd Bermuda. (Each State of the 
UhlteC. States has a similar nomination, 
and l^een scholarships of $1.25G^re fA 
the ndblnation of the German EmperOr.) 
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MiBtaru , — most recent iiistorlcal 
evmt of Interest was the deOleration of 
W*y^ nnainst Germany* Aua. 4, 1914* in sup- 
the neutrality of Belgium, through 
wnida ^hhuntry Germany was sending troops 
for an invasion of France. 

Shipping, — In 1912 there were 11,444 ves- 
sels (over 100 tons) flying the British flag* 
of which total 9*279 were registered in the 
United Kingdom and 2*165 in other parts 
of the Empire. 

Towns. — Capital* London (England). 
Population (1911), 4,522,961 (with suburbs. 
7,252,902). 

At ?the Census of 1911 there were 94 
towns In the British Empire exceeding 100,- 
000 inhabitants. (See Great Britain.) 

UNITED K/iS^GDOif,— England, Scotland, 
Ireland and Wales. — ^The Inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom are almost entirely Chris- 
tians* and mainly Protestants, the excep- 
tions being five million Roman Catholics* 
250,000 Jews, and a small number of non- 
Christian Immigrants. The language of 
the people Is English, with a large propor- 
tion of Welsh-speaking people in Wales. 

The climate of the British Isles Is influ- 
enced by the prevailing southwest winds 
and by the existence of the Gulf Stream. 
The prevailing winds cause a plentiful rain- 
fall in the western region, the average fall 
being highest in Ireland. The Gulf Stream, 
from the Gulf of Mexico, Is a belt of tem- 
perate water, which divides at the south- 
western extremity of Ireland and at the 
Land’s End (Cornwall), the former current 
skirting the north of Scotland, and reunit- 
ing with the southern arm in the North Sea. 
The climate of the British Isles is thus 
warmer and far more equable than that of 
other lands between the same parallels, and 
Its harbors are free from ice all the year 
round. 

iUlEA AND POPULATION 

Area Sq. Population 

Divisions and Capitals Miles 1911 
England and Wales (London) 58,324 36,070,492 

Scotland (Edinburgh) 29,796 4,760,904 

Ireland (Dublin) 32,531 4,390,219 

Islands 302 148,915 

Total 120,953 45,370,530 

Government. — The British Constitution Is 
mainly unwritten and customary, but its 
development Is marked by certain outstand- 
ing and fundamental laws, of which the 
principal are Magna Charta (1215), the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act (1679), the Act of Set- 
tlement (1701), the Act of Union with 
Scotland (1707), the Act of Union with Ire- 
land (1800), and the Parliament Act 
(1911). The first secured annual parlia- 
ments and the equal administration of 
Justice ; the second established the liberty 
of the person ; the third provided for the 
Protestant succession to the throne ; the 
fourth and fifth created the United King- 
dom ; and the last enabled the Commons to 
pass certain Acts without the adherence 
of the other Chamber. The constituent 
parts of the British Constitution may be 
thus briefly described. 

The throne Is hereditary in the English 
house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha with mixed suc- 
cession, the sons of the Sovereign and 
their descendants having precedence of 
daughters* but daughters and their de- 
scendants preference over lateral lines. 
The Monarchy is constitutional and lim- 
ited. The King has a right to veto bills 
passed by both Houses of Parliament, but 
in practice his veto Is almost obsolete. 

Parliament of the United Kingdom con- 
sists of two Houses. The House of Lords 
consists of Spiritual and Temporal Peers, 
the former by virtue of their office, the 
latt|||r by hereditary right* by election or by 


appointment It contains 3 Princes of 
the Blood* 2 Archbishops, 22 Dukes. 24 
Marquesses* 123 Earls* 46 Viscounts. 24 
Bishops, 344 Barons, 16 Scottish Repre- 
sentative Peers elected for the duration of 
Parliament* and 28 Irish Representative 
Peers elected for life* — total 632. The 
House of Commons consists of 070 members, 
elected for a maximum of five years by di- 
rect vole of registered male electors, the 
qualification beiiig ownership or occupation 
and registration. The total number of reg- 
istered voters in the United Kingdom is 
just over 8,000,000. 

The laws in England and Wales are ad- 
ministered by judges appointed by the 
Crown, who hold ollicc for life, and cannot 
be removed save on petition presented by 
both Houses of rarliaiiient. The High 
Court comprises th«* King’s Bench, Chan- 
cery, and 1‘robate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Divisions. Two Courts of Appeal hoar ap- 
peals from these divisions, the ultimate 
Court of Appeal from all the courts in 
the United Kingdom being the House of 
Lords. 

Scots civil law, which is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of England, is administered 
by the Court of Session, which is a court 
of law and eejuity. The High (’ourt of 
Justiciary is the supreme criminal court 
in Scotland. It consists of all the judges, 
and as a rule it Is continc'd to the trial 
of serious cases. The' Sheri IT of each county 
is the proper criminal jinlge in all crimes 
occurring within the county which merit 
only an arbitrary punlshimnt. (For the 
British Army, see Armh's of the World ; and 
for the Navy, se(‘ Navii's of the World). 

Education . — Elementary Education is 
compulsory for all children l)etw«‘on five 
and fourteen y(‘ars of ag(‘, and is i)rovlded 
free at Public Klemeiuary Schools main- 
tained by Ix>cal All thorl lies and aided by 
State (t rants. 

There are 18 Universities in the United 
Kingdom, of which 10 are in England, 4 
in Scotland, 1 in Wales, and 3 In Ireland. 
These, with dates of foundation, are Ox- 
ford (1249). Cambridge (1257), Durham 
(1831). London (1836), Manchesfer (1850), 
Birmingham (1900), Liverpool (1903). 
Leeds (1904), Shefli<*ld (1905). and Bristol 
(1909), In England; University of Wahs 
(1893), In Wales; St. Andrews (1411 », 
Glasgow (1450), Aberdeen (1494), and 
Edinburgh (1582), in Scotland: and Dub- 
lin (1591), National (1910), and Belfast 
(1900), in Ireland. 

Production and Industry . — In 1901 the to- 
tal number of occupied persons in tlie 
T nited Kingdom was 15,388,501 (12,134,259 
males and 3,254,242 females). Of this total 
the largest percentage, or 12.60, were em- 
ployed in agriculture, 11,39 in commerce. 
8,2 in conveyance. 5.() in mines and niiar- 
ries. 7.89 in metals and machinery, 6.77 in 
building and construction, 6.92 in textile 
fabrics, and 7.23 In dress. 

Manufactures . — The United Kingdom Im- 
ports annually (for home consumption) 
about 2,000,000,000 lbs. of cotton and 400,- 
000,000 to 450.000.000 lbs. of wool (in addi- 
tion to 150,000.000 lbs. produced at home), 
the former principally from the United 
States, the latter principally from Austral- 
asia. 

England and Wales . — The southern and 
larger portion of the Island of Great Brit- 
ain, Is situated In western Europe, between 
latitude 50® and 55® 46' north and longi- 
tude 1® 46' and 5® 42' west. It Is bounded 
by Scotland on the north, on all other sides 
by the sea — on the east by the North Sea 
or German Ocean, on the south by the Eng- 
lish Channel, and on the west by St. 
George’s Channel and the Irish Sea. Its 
length measured on a meridian from Ber- 
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wick to St. Albinos Head, Is 3C6 miles. 
Its breadtJi, between St David's Head In 
South Wales and the Naze In IOhsox, is 280 
miles. Wales was called by he early Ko- 
mans Britannica Seeunda. It was brought 
under the dominion of the Rnglish by Klng« 
Henry II. and Edward I. The independence 
of Wah‘S died with Prince Llewellrn, who 
was murdered In 1283. In 1284 Queen 
Eleanor gave birth to a son In Caernarvon 
(^aatle. whom Edward 1., his father, called 
Prince of Wnlef- . Thi . title has ever since 
been given (o tho heir apparent to the 
throne of Great Britain. W'aJes was! incor- 
porated with England by an act of ParllU' 
ment in lh3(j. 

Ireland, — An Island west of Great Brit- 
ain, forming with it the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It Is hounded 
by tbe Atlantic Oc(‘an on the north, west 
and south and on the east by Great Britain, 
separated by the Irish Sc-a and St. George’s 
and North Channels. It extends from lat. 
bU 20' to 55° 21' north, and from long. 

2.3' to 10° 28' west. The leading oc- 
cupation is agrleulture, and the chief manu- 
factures ar(‘ linen, woolens, spirits, etc. 
Governm(‘nl is administered by a Lord 
LieuPmant appoint'd by the British Crown, 
together witli a privy council at Dublin 
and a Chief Secretary in Parliament. Ire- 
land Is ri'presented by lOTmembers in the 
House of Commons, and the peerage, cou- 
slsUng of 172 members, appoints twenty- 
('ighl rcpr(‘sentativ(‘ peers to sit in the 
House of Lords. The country is divided 
into four provinces, Ulsl<‘r, Munster, Lein- 
ster and Connauglit P»y Hie Local Oovern- 
m(*nt Act of 1808 jirovlsion was made for 
popularly (dected eounells for counties and 
rural districts. These councils are elected 
for three years and take tho place of the 
old grand juries and i>resenlment sessions. 
The principal cities are Dublin, Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, Londonderry and Waterford. 
These have Borough Councils. Women are 
eligible for election in borough and county 
councils. (See Home Rule.) 

Trade iHIh the United States . — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into the I'nlted 
Kingdom from the T'nited States for the 
y(‘ar of 101.3 was .$.597.140.0.39, and goods 
to the value of $29.3, .304. 040, were sent 
thither — a balance of $301,584,119 in favor 
of lh(‘ United States. 

British Empire. (See Great Britain.) 
British Guiana; 

Boundary dispute hetweeu Great Brit- 
ain and Venezuela regarding, dis- 
cussed, 5204, 5471, 5616, 5873, 
5958, 6064, 6087, 6154, 

Arbitration of, discussed, 63.37,6380. 
Recommended by President Cleve- 
land, 6064. 

Treaty for, 6154. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted and at- 
titude of United States respect- 
ing, discussed by President Cleve- 
land, 6064, 6087. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5688, 6381. 

Discussed, 5747. 

British Hudsons Bay Co. (See Hud- 
sons Bay Co.) 

British North America. (See British 
America.) 

British North American Fisheries. (See 
Fisheries.) 


Britlsli W^t to/mt 
Employment of eoloreA laborers from 
United States in, 2678, 2683. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed) 5688. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Vessels from Trinidad, tonnage duty 
on, suspended, 4889. 

Broad-Seal.-— The official seal of a state or 
nation. 

Broad Seal War.— The clerk of Middlesex 
County, N. J., threw out the vote of South 
Amboy In the Congressional election of 1838 
on account of defects in the returns. The 
Democrats protested, but the Whig reore- 
sentatives were declared elected and given 
certificates under the broad seal pf the 
state. When Congress met, Dec. 2; 18,39, 
contained 119 Democrats and 
118 Whigs outside of the New Jersey con- 
testants. 'I'he Clerk of the House refused 
to recognize the New Jersey Whigs. Great 
followed. Dec. 5 John Quincy 
Adams was elected Speaker pro tempore. 
Dec, 17, after much wrangling, R. M T 
Hrnter of Virginia, was elected Speaker, 
ihe Democratic contestants were finally 
seated. ^ 

Broadsldo* — 1. A concerted discharge of 
fire-arms or cannon. 2. A speech or a com- 
nmnlcation which Is presumed to have great 
effect on opponents. 

Brooklyn (N. 7 .), Battle of.— July 2, 

1776, Gen. Howe arrived from Halifax and 
took possession of Staten Island, N Y 
He was soon joined by Sir Henry Clinton 
from the south and Admiral Lord Howe, 
his brother, from England, with a fleet and 
a large land force. By Aug. 1, arrivals 
of Hessian troops had Increased the force 
under Howe to nearly 30,000. Gen. Charles 
Lee entered New York the same day that 
fliuton arrived at Sandy Hook. Wash- 
ington placed Boston in a slate of security 
.and proceeded to the Highlands of the 
Hudson. 50 miles above New York. The 
combined American forces numbered about 
17,000, under the immediate command of 
Sullivan. Stirling (Sir William Alexander) 
(who had succeeded Lee), and Putnam. 
Aug. 22, 1770, 10,000 men and 40 cannon 
were lauded by the British on Long Island 
between the pre.sent Fort Hamilton and 
Gravesend villages. American troops to 
the number of 5,000 under Sullivan guard- 
ed a range of hills extending from The 
Narrows to Jamaica village. On the morn- 
i^ng of Ang. 27 a desperate battle was 
fonght. Stirling was taken prisoner and 
Sullivan was forced to surrender. The 
American loss w.as 500 killed and wounded 
and 1.100 made prisoners. The British loss 
was 367 klll(Mi, wounded, and taken pris- 
oners. Putnam’s division of the army was 
silently withdrawn by Washington ‘under 
cover of a fog on the night of the 29th. 

Brooklyn, The, mentioned, 6317. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., site for dry dock at 
934. ' 

Brother Jonathan. — A general name ap- 
plied to the people of the United States. 
Its origin is said to be as follows: General 
Washington found soon after having taken 
command of tbe Continental army that It 
was sadly In need of many articles. Jona- 
than Trumbull, the elder, at that time 
Gov^or of Connecticut, was a friend of 
one In whose Juagment 
Waflpington had great confidence. Durimr 
a consultation on the state of the army, 
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Washington suggested that they consult 
* “Ki-other^ Jonathan,” meaning Trumbull. 
This adviee was followed, and Trumbull 
devised the means of procuring what was 
desired. The story was told in the army, 
and the reply to a demand for any article 
was Invariably advice to ask '^Brother 
Jonathan.” The phrase became proverbial 
and has lived to the present time. 
Brown's Insiirrection.-- During the year 
1859 John Brown, with a few companions, 
rented a farm in Maryland, near Harpers 
Ferry, Va. (now W. Va.), to which he 
smugged arms. He had designed a plan 
for th^ seizure of the United States armory 
at Har]^rs Perry in which over 100,000 
stand or small arms were stored. His ob- 
ject was to free the negro slaves. Sun- 
day evening, Oct. 16, 1859, Brown, with 
a force or 22 men, seized the armory. 
The telegraph wires were cut, trains were 
stopped, and about 60 prisoners taken. It 
was said be Intended after taking the arm- 
ory to flee to the mountains, where he ex- 
pected to be Joined by the negroes, who 
were to rise' and fight under his leader- 
ship. Brown abandoned this plan, how- 
ever, and remained at the Perry. The 
militia w’as summoned and surrotmaed him, 
and, together with some marines and artil- 
lery, captured him aud his party after a 
desperate fight. In which he was wounded. 
John Brown was tried, was condemned to 
death, and on Dee. 2 was executed by hang- 
ing. This incident created tremendous ex- 
citement and intensified the growing bitter- 
ness between the North and the South. 
President Buchanan. In . his annual mes- 
sage, December, 1859, referred to this in- 
surrection as “the recent sad and bloody 
occurrences at Harpers Ferry.” (3084.) 

See illustration opposite 3071. 
Brownstown (Micli.), Battle of.— in July, 
1812, Governor Meigs, of Ohio, sent Capt. 
Brush with men, cattle, and provisions to 
the relief of General Hull, who had crossed 
the Detroit River into Canada, Learning 
that a body of British and Indians were 
lying in waft at Brownstowm, at the mouth 
of the Huron River, to intercept his sup- 
plies, Hull sent Major Thomas B. Van 
Horne with 200 men from FIndlays Ohio 
regiment to act as an escort from the 
River Raisin to the destination In Canada. 
Van Horne’s detachment had crossed the 
Ecorces River and was approaching 
Brownstown Aug. 5 when it found itself 
in an ambush and almost surrounded by 
Indians under Tecumseh. The party re- 
treated In disorder with loss, having been 
pursued part of the way by the Indlan.s. 
Brownsville. — On the night of Aug. 13-14, 
1906, a riot occurred in Brownsville, Texas, 
In which one citizen was killed and another 
wounded and the chief of police seriously 
Injured. (Page 7338.) Bitter feelings had 
for some time existed between the towns- 
people and the soldiers of the Twenty-fifth 
infantry (colored), who were stationed at 
Fort Brown. According to the theory of 
the Secretary of War, from nine to twenty 
men from a battalion of 170 formed a plan 
of revenge upon some of the people of the 
town for some real or fancied slight. About 
midnight they secretly left the barracks 
and fired through certain bouses of the 
town, with the result noted above. An In- 
vestigation was at once begun by the in- 
spector-general, who reported that he waa 
unable to obtain any evidence from the 
troops that they had any knowledge of the 
affair. 

On receiving this report President Roose- 
velt Issued an order dismissing “without 
honor” the entire battalion, on the ground 


that there had been formed a “conspiracy 
of silence” to protect the offenders. ( l*age 
7329.) He assumed that It was impossible 
that such an affray should have happened 
without the knowledge of a part or all of 
the battalion. This action of the Presi- 
dent was severely criticised by his oppo- 
nents, and the Senate passed resolutions 
calling for all the facts in the case. Seu- 
ator Lodge defended the President. 

Feb. 25. 1908, a committee of the Senate, 
after investigation, reported that the 
“shooting up” of Brownsville was done by 
“some of the soldiers of the Twenty-flftli 
infantry.” (Page 7347.) The action of 
the President was not passed upon. Two 
resolutions were introduced In the Senate 
■ — one to restore the discharged soldiers with 
back pay, and the other, authorized by the 
Presiaent, permitting the re-enlistment of 
such as could satisfactorily show the Pres- 
ident that they had not participated in, 
and had no guilty knowledge of, the shoot- 
ing in Brownsville. 

President Roosevelt recommended that 
the Secretary of War be allowed to rein- 
state any soldiers found Innocent within 
a fixed time. (Page 7348.) Senator Lodge 
denounced a bill to compel the President 
to reinstate the discharged soldiers as an 
unconstitutional usurpation of exiccutlve au- 
thority. 

Judge Hough, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court for NVw York, on May 1.5, 1908, 
decided in the case of Oscar M. Reid, one 
of the discharged soldiers, that the Presi- 
dent’s action was legal, and that the 
authority therefor was rotind in the articles 
of W’ar. The action was brought under an 
act which allows the Government to be 
sued In certain casi's, and was to recover 
the pay and emoluments accruing from the 
date of his discharge to the end of his 
enlistment. The case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 

Brownsville, Tex., blockade of port of, 

removed by proclamation, 3417. 
Brunswick Harbor, Ga., improvement 

of, referred to, 1496. 

Brussels, Belgium: 

International congress at, for aboli- 
tion of African slave trade, 5471, 
5543. 

International Exhibition of Beiencea 
and Industry at, 5187, 5399. 
Eeport of Commissioners to, re- 
ferred io, 5400. 

International Monetary Conference 
at, in 1892, 5752. 

Postponement of, discussed, 5876. 
Beports of, transmitted, 5784. 

Universal Exposition at, American 
exhibits at, discussed, 6324. 
Beport on Belgian Atroclties.^A 
report of an English committee headed by 
Viscount Bryce, formerly amlwissador to the 
United State.9 from Great Britain, Investi- 
gattng and confirming reports that the Ger- 
man troops in their invasion of Belgium, 
and afterwards during their occupation of 
that country during the European War 
(a. y.), bad committed wide-spread and hor- 
rible atrocities upon male and female non- 
combatants. 

Buchanan, James.-~1857-1861. 

Eighteenth Admlnistrat Ion— Democratic. 

Vice-President — John C. Breckinridge. 
Secretary of State—: 

Lewis Cass. 

Jeremiah B. Black. 
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Becretary of the Trmmry-^ 

Howell Cobb. 

Philip F. Thomas. * 

John A. Dlx. 

Secretary of War*— 

John B. Floyd. 

Joseph Holt. 

Secretary of the Tifavy — 

Isaac Toucey. 

Secretary of the Interior^ 

Jacob Thorn pson. 

Postmaster General--^ 

Aaron V.iBrown. 

Joseph ilbit. 

Horatio Eing. 

Attorney General — 

Jeremiah S. Blach, 

Edwin M. Btanton. 

Buchanan was elected by the Democratic 
party, Nov. 4, 1856. The National Conven- 
tion, at Cincinnati, June 2-6, 1856. nomin- 
ated him for President and John C. Breck- 
inridge for Vice-President. IMerce, Douglas, 
and Cass were the other possibilities for 
candidates, but in the seventeen ballots 
taken, Buchanan always led. 

riatform.— The platform reiterated many 
of the elements of the platforms of 1840 and 
1844, including such topics as the public 
lands ; opposing the national bank ; advocat- 
ing the sub-treasury system ; supporting the 
veto power ; and objecting to further re- 
strictions upon naturalization. To these 
w(‘re added, in 1850, sections denouncing 
opposition to Catholics ; contending for State 
authority only on the slavery question and 
non-lntorference by Congress in this matter ; 
sup[)orllng the compromises of 1850; giving 
emphatic annoiincemcmt to States Rights; 
supporting the Monroe Doctrine ; advocating 
the establishment, by government aid, or 
good communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts ; and endorsing the ad- 
ministration of l*resldent Pierce. 

Opposition. — The American (Know Noth- 
ing) National (Convention, hold at Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 22-25, 1856, nominated Millard 
Fillmore for i 'resident and Andrew Jackson 
Donelson for Vice-President, on a platform 
advocating the government of America by 
American-born citizens ; refusal to accord 
office-holding rights to au.v Wlio recognized 
allegiance to foreign potentates ; raising the 
period of residence quallflcatlon for naturali- 
zation to twenty-one years; opposing any 
union between Church and Stales; enforce- 
ment of all laws. The Republican National 
(’oiiveutlon, hold at Philadelphia, June 17, 
1S50, Dotnliiated John (^\ Fremont and Will- 
iam L. Dayton on a platform upholding the 
tem'ts of the Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion ; condemning slavery ; prohibition by 
Congress within the Territories of polygamy 
and slavery: sympathy with Kansas; con- 
demnation' of the doctrine that “might 
makes right” ; imperatively demanding a 
transcontinental railroad ; acknowledging the 
constitutionality of the internal Improve- 
ments policy. The Whig National Conven- 
tion, held at Baltimore, Sept. 17-18, 1866, 
endorsed the nominations of Fillmore and 
Donelson, made by the American party on a 
platform announcing adherence to the old 
lime Whig doctrine*^ ; denouncing sectional 
antagonism and the formation of geograph- 
ical parties : and endorsing the administra- 
tion of Millard Fillmore. 

Vote . — The popular vote cast by thirty- 
one States gave Buchanan 1,838,169 ; Fre- 
mont, 1,341.264 ; and Fillmore. 874^534. The 
electoral vote counted Peb. 11, 1867, gave 
Buchanan, 174 ; Fremont, 114 ; and Fill- 
more, 8. 

Party AMUation . — In his early career, Bu- 
chanan sided with the Federalists In disap- 
proving of the War of 1812. Yet he felt 
It a patriot’s duty always to defend his 
country, and spoke of the war as “glorious 


In tlie highest degree to the American char- 
acter, but disgraceful in the extreme to 
administration.” Dprlng the “era of good 
feeling,'’ when party and sectional Iinea 
were not closely drawn, Buchanan's political 
views underwent a change, .in Congress, 
during Adams’ administration, he became 
one of the Democratic leaders mgalnst the 
friends of the administration who called 
themselves National Republicans ; and he 
was always a zealous supporter of General 
Jacl^son. 

Political Complexion of Congress . — In the 
Thlrtv-flfth Congress (1857-1859) the Senate 
of sixty -four mernbeis w^as composed of 
thirty-nine Democrats, twenty Republicans, 
and five Americans ; and the House of 237 
members was made up of 131 Democrats, 
ninety-two Republicans, and fourteen Ameri- 
cans. In the Thirty-sixth Congress (1859- 
1861) the Senate of sixty -six members was 
composed of thirty-eight Democrats, |.wcnty- 
slx Republicans, and two Americans; and 
the House of 237 members was made up of 
101 Democrats, 11.3 Republicans, and twen- 
ty-three Independents. . 

Tariff . — In speaking of the revenue, Presi- 
dent Buchanan in his Inaugural Addi^css 
(page 2964) said; “It Is beyond all ques- 
tion the true principle that no more revenue 
ought to be collected from the people than 
the amount necessary to defray the expenses 
of a wise, economical, and efficient aaminls- 
tratlon of the Government. . . . Any 

discrimination against a particular branch 
for the purpose of benefiting favored cor- 
orations, individuals or Interests would 
ave been unjust to the rest of the com- 
munity and Inconsistent with that spirit 
of fairness and equality which ought to 
govern in the adjustment of a revenue 
tariff.” In his Second Annual Message 
(page 3052) in discussing the sort of duties, 
he said: “In regard to the mode of assess- 
ing and collecting duties under a strictly 
revenue tariff, I have long entertained and 
expre.ssed the opinion that sound policy re- 
quires that this should be done by specific 
duties In cases to which th<*se can be prop- 
erly applied. . . . The present system 

Is a sliding scale to his (the manufacturer’s) 
disadvantage. Under It, when prices are 
high and business prosperous, the duties rise 
In amount when he least requires their aid. 
On the contrary, when prices fall and he is 
struggling against adversity, the duties are 
diminished in the same proportion, greatly 
to his injury.” In his Fourth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 3183) on the same subject, he 
said : “An impression strangely enough 
prevails to some extent that specific duties 
arc necessarily protective duties. Nothing 
•an be more fallacious. Gi*eat Britain glories 
In free trade, and yet her whble revenue 
from Imports Is at the present moment col- 
lected under a system of specific duties.” 

Foreign Policy — Domestic affairs were 
so disturbed during President Buchanan’s 
administration that the foreign policy has 
been to some extent unappreciated. In his 
Inaugural Address (page 2966) the Presi- 
dent points out that all of the acquisition 
of territory by the United States has been 
conducted by purchase or by the voluntary 
impulse of the people, never by conquest,— 
even in the case or Mexico, after the wai% 
no advantage was taken of her conquered 
state, but a fair price wms paid to her for 
the ceded territory. In his Second Annual 
Address (page 3037) he announces the Con- 
clnslun of the Perry treaty with Japan. In 
the same message he discusses the diffcP* 
encek with Great Britain, conditions which 
led to the settlement by President Buchanan 
of the long standing “right of search.” 

Inwmal Improvements . — In vetoing **Ali 
act making an appropriation for deepenlnii 
the #iannel oyer the St. Clair fiats, in tm 
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state ef tbt>, /President, in bTS 

Veto EesBaKo (page 31<(0) clear^ exprenees , 
his views upon the question : *'What a vast ** 
field would the exercise of this power open 
for jobbing and corruption! Members of 
Congress from an honest desire to promote 
the Interest of their constituents would 
struggle for/ improvements within their own 
districts, the body itself must neces* 
sarlly be converted Into an arena wliere each 
would endeavor to obtain from the Treasury 
as much money as possible for his own 
locality. The temptation would prove Irre- 
sistible. A system of ‘log-rolling^ (I know 
no word so expressive) would be inaugur- 
ated under which the Treasury woiila be 
exhausted and the Federal Government 
would be deprived of the means necessary 
to execute these great powers clearly con- 
fided to it by the Constitution for the pur- 
pose of promoting the Interests and vindi- 
cating the honor of the country.” 

Slavery . — In his Inaugural Address (page 
29b2) I*resldent BuChanan treats the whole 
question of slavery as being settled by the 
regulations of Congress. “The whole Ter- 
ritorial question,” ho says, ‘‘being thus set- 
tled upon the principle of popular sovereign- 
ty — a principle as ancient as free govern- 
ment Itself — (everything of a practical nature 
has been decided.” This la the keynote to 
all of the I’resident’s acts in cf^nncctlon with 
this subject. The onus rested upon Con- 
gress, and it was for him to carry out the 
laws which Congress had made on the sub- 
ject. There was no option In his case. He 
did what the Constitution obliged him to 
do. The legislature of his administration 
was In the hands of the pro-slavery party, 
and the President’s conduct in enforcing 
the laws formulated by them made It appear 
as though he endorsed their pollc.v, ITesi- 
dent Buchanan was opposed to slavery ; his 
messages teem with suggi'stlons for concil- 
iatory measures ; but he did object to the 
Interference of unsympathetic abolitionists 
In the affairs of other States. He says 
(page, 2963): ‘‘But this question of do- 
mestic slavery is of far graver importance 
than any mere political question, because 
should the agitation continue It may eventu- 
ally endanger the personal safety of a large 
portion of our countrymen where the insti- 
tution exists. Let every Union-loving men, 
therefore, exert his best Influence to sup- 
press this agitation, which since the recent 
legislation of Congress is without any legiti- 
mate object.” In his Third Annual Mes- 
sage (page 3084) the President makes an 
impassion("d appeal to his countrymen to 
“cultivate the ancient feelings of mutual 
forbearance and good will toward each other 
and strive to allay the demon spirit of sec- 
tional hatred and strife now alive in the 
land.” While he warns the people of the 
danger of disruption of the Union, which 
he professes to believe impossible, yet the 
happenings at Harper’s Ferry serve as the 
text for a lesson of what may happen. In 
his Fourth Annual Message (p^e 3157) 
the President announces that “The long- 
continued and intemperate interference of 
the Northern people with the question of 
slavery In the Southern States has at length 
produced its natural effect. The different 
Boetlons of the Union are now arrayed 
against each other, and the time has ar- 
rived. so much dreaded by the Father of his 
Country, when hostile geographical parties 
have been formed. . . . How easy would 

It be for the American people to settle the 
slavery question forever and to restore peace 
and harmony to this distracted country ! 
They, and they alone, can do It. All that Is 
necessary to accomplish the object, and all 
for which the slave States have ever con- 
tended, Is to be let alone and permitted to 
manage their domestic fiistltutions in their 


own way?* 

they alOB^ ara re»|K^«thJe before iW 
the world for the alavery existing among 
them. For this the people of the North 
are not more responsible and have no more 
right to Interfere than with similar instltn- 
tions in Russia or Brazil.** Speaking of 
the President’s responsibility and duty in 
the premises, he says : “After all, he fs no 
more than the Chief Executive of the Gov- 
ernment. His province Is not to make but 
to execute laws.” Following South Caro- 
lina’s ordinance of secession of Dec. 20, 
1860, the President in a special message to 
Congress (page 3186) discussed the right 
of any State to secede. 


Buchanan, James: 

Admission of states discussed and 
recommendations of, regarding, 
3033, 3086. 

Annual messages of, 2967, 3028, 3083, 
3157. 

Biographical sketch of, 2960. 
Constitutional amendment regarding 
slavery, recommended by, 3169. 
Correspondence of, while minister at 
St. Petersburg, referred to, 3967. 
Correspondence of, with Lewis Cass, 
referred to, 3964. 

Cuba, acquisition of, discussed by, 
3040, 3066. 

Recommended by, 3041, 3092, 3173. 
Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 3862, 3863. 

Duties on vessels of Italy suspended 
by proclamation, 2824. 

Finances discussed by, 2967, 2988, 
3019, 3052, 3073, 3104, 3179. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 2966, 
2998, 3037, 3041, 3066, 3089, 3092, 
3173, 3177. 

Inauguration, see illustration oppo- 
site 2975. 

Instructions to, while minister to 
England, regarding free ships, etc., 
referred to, 2910. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
3130. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted by, 3043, 
3177. 

Official conduct of, investigated, 3145, 
3150. 

‘‘Pocket vetoes of,"' 3073, 3130, 3138. 
Portrait of, 2959, 

Powers of Federal andi state govern- 
ments discussed by, 2962, 2981, 
3028, 3074, 3084, 3130, 3139, 3145, 
3150, 3157, 3168, 3186. 
Proclamations of — 

Day for voting on adoption of code 
in District of Columbia, 3021. 
Duties on vessels of Italy sus- 
pended, 3022. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, to 
act upon Executive communica- 
tions, 3026, 3081, 3156, 3203. 
Military expedition to Nicaragua, 
8027. 

B#ellion in Utah, 3024. 
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tj^Alnat Turoeedingo <il 
41 Bei>meiit;atiT6(i, 314$, 

# 150 . 

Be^fiiiion disciissed by, 3150, 3186. 

^^etigry of Stato, 2319. 

Saveff discussed by, 2962, 2081, 3028, 
3084, 3157, 3186. 

State of the Union discussed by, 
2967, 3028, 3051, 3063, 3167, 3192, 
3200. 

Tariff discussed by, 2964, 3052, 3181. 

Ttihe allowed President for consid- 
eration of biils discussed by, 2993, 
3060. 

Veto messages of — 

Deepening channel over St. Clair 
Plats, reasons for applying 
pocket veto, 3130. 

Donating lands for benefit of agri- 
cultural colleges, 3074. 

Belief of — 

Edwards & Co., 3138. 

Hockaday & Deggit, 3201. 
Bemoval of obstructions in Missis- 
sippi Eiver, reasons for applying 
pocket veto, 3138. 

Securing homesteads to settlers, 
3139. 

Transportation of mail from St. 
Joseph, Mo., to Placerville, Cal., 
reasons for applying pocket veto, 
3073. 

Buck, The, seizure of, and claims aris- 
ing out of, 4114, 5198, 5547, 5673, 
5873, 5962. 

Award in case of, 5673. 

Bucket-Shop. — A concern dealing in stocks, 
bonds, etc. ; but, unlike the stock exchange, 
bucket-shops provide no means for transfer 
or delivery of certificates ; therefore they are 
simply gambling places where wagers are 
made on the fluctuations of the market. 
Buckeye State. — The nickname given to 
Ohio because the buckeye tree was indig- 
enous to the soil, and was found in great 
abundance throughout the state. (See 
Ohio.) 

Bucks Stove Case.—In August. 1007. the 
Bucks Stove and Range Company of St. 
Bouis brought proceedings in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia against 
the officers of the American Federation of 
Ijibor to enjoin them from conducting a 
boycott against the company by advertising 
that the concern was on the ^‘unfair” and 
“We-don’t-patronize” lists published in the 
federations official organ. The Injunction 
asked for was Issued by Judge Gould Dec. 
23, 1907. On the plea that the terms of the 
Injunction were being violated proceedings 
for contempt of court were brought against 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor ; John Mitebell. vice- 

S resident ; and Frank Morrison, secretary. 

ustlce Wright, of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, before whom the 
case was tried, decided Dec. 23, 1908. that 
the defendants were guilty. Mr. Gompera 
was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 
and Messrs. Mitchell and Morrison to nine 
months and six months, respectively. They 
were admitted to ball and the case was ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 



trict of CotumhI*. ttta 
Sion rendered^ 1 adiniiod 

decree Of the Supreme Cotut of the Diatrlct 
of Columbia. Am appeal was then taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which on May 15, 1911i handed down a 
decision reversing the Judfnienta Of the 
Court of Appeals and the Bimteme Court of 
the District of Columbia, and remanding the 
case, with the direction that the contempt 
proceedings Instituted by the Bucks Stove 
and Range Company be dismisseil, but with- 
out prejudice to the power and right of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
to punish by a proper proceeding any con- 
tempt commlttca against it. The banls of 
the opinion was that the proceeding*', brought 
against the labor union offleers was for civil 
contempt, which could be punished only by 
a fine. The sentence of the lower court to 
Impiisonmeiit was the penalty for criminal 
contempt, and therefore It was not a legal 

E uiilshment in this case. The Supreme (''ourt 
eld that the published or spoki‘n utteiane© 
of organized labor could bo enjoined or at- 
tacked legally, Ix'cn use organlz(‘d labor Is a 
combination, and. as sueh, relinquishes the 
rights of individuals. It also establishes 
the fact that legal prosecution could bo 
levelled not only at the union Itself, but at 
the officers as well. (See also Boycott.) 
Buckshot War. — The election in Philadel- 


phia Oct. 9, 1838, was of considerable im- 
portance because nnon It binged the con- 
trol of the legislature which was to elect 
a United States Senator. The Dtunocratic 
candidates for the logislatun* were fleeted 
by small majorities, hut their rongresslonal 
candidate was defeated. The Democratic 
return judges thereupon cast out ,'1.900 
Whig votes, claiming fraud. 3'he Whig 
Judges then issued certificates of eleetlon 
to both their ('ongresslonal and legisla- 
tive candidates, and these r(*t«irns were ac- 
cepted by the Whig secretary of state, 
Dec. 4, 18.38, the date for the meeting of 
the legislature, armed partisans (»f both 
sets of contestants met at Harrisburg. The 
Senate, which was Whig, met and ad- 
journed beeaiise of the mob. Two warring 
bodleH met in the house (1724, 1725). q^'he 
Whig governor ealle<l upon the militia 
and tried without cflect to obtain Fed- 
eral aid. The Democratic house w’a.s rec- 
ognized Dee. 25. A reimirk made during 
the height of the e\clt<'ni(‘n1, thiU th«* mob 
W’oiild feel the (‘ffer't of “ball and buckshot 
before night.” gave the episode the name 
of the Buckshot War. 


Buckshot War, documents regarding, 
transmitted, 1724, 1725. 

Bucktalls.— A name applied to the Tam- 


many Society of New York City from the 
fact that the members of the organization 
wore buck’s tails In their hats as a badge 
instead of a feather. Between 1812 and 
1828 the Bucktalls were anti-Clliitonlan 
New Y'ork Democrats. They were the most 
vigorous opponents of Clinton’s canal pol- 
icy from its Inception in 1817, and the name 
was later applied to all who opposed this 
policy throughout the State. 


Btlttim Vist» (Mexico), Battle of.— After 

part his army had been sent to Gen, 
Scott. Oen. Taylor, with less than 6,000 
men, mostly raw rallltia, was attacked at 
Buena Vista by Santa Anna’s army of 21,- 
000, Feb. 22, 1847. Taylor intrenched 
himself In the pass of Angostura, In the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, on the road lend- 
ing to San Luis I’otosl. The engagement 
began at 3 o’clock In the afternoon and 
was suspended at dark, the loss to the 
Americans being but 4 men wounded, while 



t|e to Am 
Nwa. The ^merlcttti lo«ii in klUed, 
woimded hnd amounted to 746j that 

of the Mexican® upward of 2,CM)0. Jeffer* 
eon Davis In this battle commanded a 
MlsBissIppl regiment a® Its colonel, and 
saved the army by receiving the charge 
of the Mexican lancers. His troops were 
formed in the shape of a V. (See illus- 
tration opposite 212:1,) 

Buena Vista, Mexico: 

Battle of, referred to, 2385. 

Mutiny in camp of, referred to, 2443. 
Buenos Ayres (see also Argentine Be- 
public) : 

Convention with, ratified, 7672. 
Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
2116. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 632. 

Independence of, asserted, 612, 627. 
Minister of United States in, returns, 
1171. 

Bevolution in, 2702. ^ 

War with Brazil — 

Peace concluded, 977. 

Questions between United States and 
Brazil growing out of, 929, 9.11. 
Buffalo (N. y.), Destruction of.— During 


by 

portleneu thtemot 'Ojpeoialf'Vlepeiiltf aiss '0^' 
orally with^drawabla hy^ gSe Ttt. 

pleasure, installment snares and pvepam 
shares remain In until they reaeb their par 
value. Fttlbpald ahtt^? teflinliLJu a cer- 
tain fixed time. Ipemipeiit mmm 
In until the dissolution of the cox^orat^oii. 
^ese associations came Into exiit^iiOe ta 
England nearly 100 years agOj but w«ie nw 
made the subject or legislative enactment 
until 1836. The first assodatlon estab- 
lished In the United States was the Oxford 
ITovident Building Association, of Frank* 
ford, Pa., organized in 1881. There are 
according to the official report made to the 
National League of Building Associations, in 
1911, in the United States 5,869 associa- 
tions with assets of ^9,31,867,175. The es- 
timated membership la 2,169 893. 

Building and Loan Associationa, report 

on, transmitted, 5909. 

Buildings, Public: 

Acts for erection of, vetoed, dis- 
cussed, 5553. 

Architects for, authority for employ- 
ing, referred to, 2954. 

At Washington destroyed by Great 
Britain, 530. 

Commission appointed to determine 
extent of security of, against fire 
referred to, 4432. 

Construction of — 

Kecommended, 4577. 


the winter of 1813 the British regained 
Forts (loorgo and Niagara. The British 
and Indians, under the command of Lleut.- 
Geii. Drummond, Maj.-Gcn. Uiall, and I'ol. 
Murrain overran and laid waste the valiey 
of the Niagara and pressed hard upon Buf- 
falo. (Jen Amos Hall succeeded (ieu. Mc- 
(^luro at Buffalo Dec 26, In the command 
of 2,000 l>adly organized American troops. 
On the night of Dec. 29 Uiall crossed the 
river at Black Uock with 1,450 men, largely 
regulars, and a body of Indians. At sight 
of the enemy 800 or Hairs troops deserted. 
He, however, made a gallant defense with 
the Fhautanqua troops and Canadian refu- 
gees until he was forced to retreat keep- 
ing the enemy in check and covering the 
flight of the Inh.ibltants, The British and 
Indians took possession of Buffalo and pro- 
ceeded to burn, plunder, and massacre. 
Onlv 4 buildings were left standing In the 
to\ivn and only 1 at Black Roek. 

Buffalo In 1816. (See illustration oppo- 
site 553. 

Buffalo, Pan-American Exposition at, 
6382, 6436. 

Buffalo Exposition. (See Pan-American 
Exposition.) 

Bugle. — An instrument used by military 
forces for sounding various orders. 

Building and Loan A8soclatlon8.^Cor* 
poratlons organized primarily to enable 
persons of limited means to secure homes, 
and, secondarily, to enable such persons to 

f »ut aside a certain fixed sum at stated 
ntervals, so that the investment may be 
safe and remunerative. In the beginning 
the home-building or home-buying fund 
came entirely from the periodic payments 
of the members (shareholders). At present 
prepaid, full-paid and permanent shares are 
sold by the association, payable In full or 
In large part on subscription. Special de- 
posltp In any amount are received. Shares 
partly paid are brought to their par value 


Eef erred to, 399, 436, 1483, 1911, 
2281. 

Expenditures for, 985. 

Discussed, 4197. 

Heating and ventilating referred to, 
3110, 3112. 

Illustrations of the principal govern- 
mental, and most important in 
Washington, D. C. (See the frontis- 
pieces of various Volumes.) 

Improvement of, recommended, 831. 
Bulgaria. — Bulgaria is an independent 
kingdom In the northeast of the Balkan 
Peninsula, bounded on the north by Ru- 
mania. on the south by Turkey and the 
Aegean Sea, on the east by the Black Sea, 
and on the west by Servla and Greece. 

Physical Features . — The Balkan range 
runs parallel with the Danube, about sixty 
..dies to the north. The Rhodope mountains 
extend along the southern boundary of East- 
ern Riimelia. The western i:>octlon of Bul- 
garia Is occupied byextenalAe plateaus which 
connect the Balkan and Rhodope ranges. 

All the rivers of Northern Bulgaria rise 
In the Balkans and flow northwards Into the 
Danube, the fall being often precipitous. 

ABBA AND POPULATION 
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HttlgArtaa, A lAngna^e of tbe Slarontc 
gt;oup. Is the oatlonai language. 

HUttory, — ^The Bulgarian kingdom was 
originally founded in the seven ih century 
by an incursion of Bulgars across the Ban- 
uoe, and their settlement in a district of 
the Koinah (liyzanline) Empire. At the 
close of the fourteenth ctmtury the kingdom 
fell under the sway of the Turks, from 
nhose dominion Bulgaria was separated by 
the Treaties of San Stofano and Berlin 
(1878) after an armed revolt against 
Turkish misrule, many ‘heroic engagements 
marking Iho course of the struggle. The 
Treatv of Berlin (July 38, 18T8) created i‘he 
rrinclpallty of Bulgaria as a tributary 
State of the Turkish Empire. In 3880 
war broke out between Bulgaria and her 
western neighbor, the outcome of the Servo- 
Bui^rlan war being the political union 
of Eastern Rumelia and Bulgaria. 

Oct, 5, 1908, the principality of United 
Bulgaria was declared an Independent king- 
dom, and the present ruler declared him- 
self Tsar (King) of the Bulgarians. The 
independence was recognized by all the I\>w- 
ers, April 20-129, 1909, the triliute to Turki^v 
being capitalized and the annual payments 
cancelled. In 1912 Bulgaria (in conjunc- 
tion with Servia, Montenegro, and (ireece) 
d»*clarcd war against the Ottoman Empir(‘. 
The war was prosecuted with the uimost 
vigor and the town of Adrianoi»le and all 
Thrace to the Enos-Midia lino fell to the 
share of Bulgaria at the Treaty of Tiondon 
of May .‘>0, 1918, together with tjurts of 
Macedonia to the \vest of Bulgaria. But 
the second W'nr of Bulgaria against her 
former allies, w'ho w'ere aided hy llumanla, 
resulted in the treaty of Bii(‘hnrosl (Aug. 
0. 1918), hy which Bulgaria \vas shorn of 
much of the W’cstward extension, and ceded 
a part of her former territory to lUimania. 
Turkey also took advantage of Bulgaria’s 
ditliculties and rooccupied Adilanoplc and 
the adjacent territory. (See also Balkan 
States and European War of 1911-1(>.) 

Government . — A Constitutional monarch.v, 
hereditary in the male line of a i>rince, 
“freely elected by the ponulalion and con- 
firmed by the Sublime I'orte w'ith the as- 
sent of the Towers.” The Constitution 
was adopted April 29, 1879. 

Ruler — Ferdinand I. (Ferdinand Maxl- 
mil'an Charles Leopold Mario. Duke of Sax- 
ony) born at Vienna, Feb. 2(5, 18(51. 

The National Assembly (Sobranjc) con- 
sists of 213 representatives (1 for 20,000 
Inhabitants), elected by direct manhood suf- 
frage for a maximum duration of four years. 
Certain matters are r<‘sei‘V(*d for the Grand 
Sobranje, which is similarly elected (vrhon 
occasion demands) with twice the number 
of representatives. There are dey^art mental 
courts and courts of appeal (Sofia. Kust- 
chuk,, and Philippopolis t. The suprerac 
court of apneal is the Court of Cassation 
at Sofia. The (rreeks. Miihammedans and 
Jews have speclsl spiritual courts for fam- 
ily law and the law of inheritance. 

Service In the Army is universal and 
compulsory on all males between the ages 
of 2,0 and 4(5. The Peace Efl’ectlve is 8 844 
oflScers, 54.087 others. War Effective, Field 
Army, 275.000; Territorial Army, 5.5 000. 

Production and Industry . — Over 70 per 
cent, of the population live by agriculture, 
and more than ono-thlrd of the land Is un- 
der cultivation, oiie-thlrd being woods and 
forests and the remainder barren mountain. 
The principal crop is wheat, but wine, to- 
bacco. silk, cotton, and rice are also largely 
cultivated, while attar of roses Is produced 
In large quantities from the rose fields ^of 
the sheltered valleys. Bulgarian homsenuns 
and embroidery are unrivalled in their ex- 
cellence but suffer from the competition of 
cheap and Inferior Imports from Europe. 


Bailwatfs , — In 1912 were 2,000 kilo- 

metres of rallwaj/ opm^ aiJ beloi^ing to 
the State, with 20() ailomOtres nn^r con- 

ati'uctiuu. 

Trade icith the United States. — The value 
of merchandise imported Into Bulgaria from 
the United Slates for the year 1918 was 
*103,749, and goods lo the value of $440,- 
5;t7 were sent thither — a balance of $330,- 
008 in favor of Bulgaria. 

Bulgaria: 

Diplomatic rolntions "with, establish- 
ment of, recommended, 4759. 
Massacre by Turks in, referred to, 
4370. 

Bull Moose.— An emblem of the Progressive 
Party. 

Bull Bun (Va.), Battle of, or First Bat- 
tle of Manassas. — For the double purpQ.se 
of menacing Washington and preventing 
an advance of the Federal troops into Vir- 
ginia, the Conft'derates during the summer 
of 3801 collected a large body of troops In 
The vhdnlty of Mjinassas Junction, Va. 
The po.shiun was 88 miles .soutliwost of 
^^'ashiugton. The troops here assembled 
numbered, inclmling nil reenfoiaHunents re- 
ceived during tlie Imttle, about 82,000, un- 
der command of Ben. Beauregard. The 
senior ofiieer, (Jem. J. E. .lolinston, after 
his arrival on the field, did not take tlie 
actual coinm.and. The aggregate f<u’ee of 
Union soldiers in and around Washington 
W'as 84,100 men. Both armies were eom- 
posed mostly of umliKoipllii(‘d volunteers. 
July 3(5, 1801, Maj.-(Jen. McDowell began 
a general forward movement. ' Lieut, -Ben. 
Scott advised poslpomunent until the f(»rees 
should bo better prepared for service, 
but his warning was disregardi'd. Tin* 
Federal army was divided Into 5 dlvlsion.s. 
Leaving 5,700 men under Brig.-Ben. Bun- 
you to guard the approaches to Washing- 
ton, the other 4 divisions, aggregating 2^- 
500 men, iiiid<’r Brigadler-Benerals Tyler, 
Hunter, Helntzelman and Miles, advanced 
to Bull Run, a triontary of the Pf>tomnt; 
River, about 80 miles from Wa.shington, 
on the w'ay to Manassns Junction. Hhut- 
er’s and Ileintzelman’s divisions crossed the 
run July 21 and attacked the Confeder- 
ate left, slowly forcing It back. Beaure- 
gard’s army, when the action began, con- 
sisted of al>ont 24,(K)0 available men. He 
W'as reenforced at intervals during the day 
b.v 8,000 juen under Johnston, who had 
been em*ami)ed in the Shenandonli Valley 
and w'hos<* junetloii with the main army it 
W'as thought would he prevented b.v (5<‘n. 
Patterson. ’I'he latter had been stationed 
at Mnrtinsbnrg with 18,000 men. Be- 
tw'cen 8 and 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
when everything seemed favorable to the 
Federals, the last 8.000 of Johnston’s men, 
under Ben. Kirby Smith, arrived and fell 
upon the Federals, forcing a retreat. This 
attack was foliow^ed by another by Early’s 
brigade, and the Federal retreat beeame a 
rout. Men threw away their arms and 
equipments; artillery horses w'cre cut from 
their traces and guns abandoned on the 
road; soKHers, civilians, and camp follow'- 
ers tied panic-stricken tow^ar(l Washington 
afoot, Astride, and In carriages. The re- 
treating armv and followers reached Wash- 
ington July 28. The onsnnltles of the bat- 
tle were : Federal losses — killed, 481 ; 
wounded, 1.011 ; missing, 1,216: total, 
2,708. Confederate losses— -killed, 887 ; 
wounded, 1.582; missing, 13; total, 1.982. 
This battle was the first very Important 
engagement of the war. (See also Grove- 
ton (Va.), BattTe of; Manassas (Va.), or 
Bull Bun, Second Battle of.) 
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01^ otlier en 

ma&se. or tmdoHiied state, as dlstlBffulshed 
from coin* 

Bullion 8tata.’-^A nickname for Missouri 
<q. V.). (See also States.) 

Buncombo, — talk buncombe Is to speak 
for effect on persons at a distance, with- 
out regard to the audience present. The 

C hraae originated near the close of the de- 
ate on the famous “Missouri Question,’* 
In the Sixteenth Congress. It was then 
u^ed bv Felix Walker, a naive old mountain- 
eer who resided at Waynesvllle, In Hay- 
wood, a western county of North Carolina, 
near the border of the adjacent county 
of Buncombe, which w'as In his district. 
The old gentleman rose to speak while the 
House was impatiently calling “Question,** 
and several members gatheredf around him. 
Dogging him to desist. He persevered, how- 
ever, for a while, declaring that the people 
of his district expected It, and that he 
was bound to make a speech for Buncombe. 

Bunker Hill, or Breeds Hill (Maes.), 
Battle of. — After the battles of Lexington 
and Concord the British force under Gen. 
Gage w'as increased to 10,000 men by the 
arrival of Generals Howe, ^Inrton, and Bur- 
go.vue from Kngland. These officers occu- 
pied the town of Boston, on a peninsula 
extending into the harbor. On the sur- 
rounding hills W'ere encamped some 20,000 
undisciplined Americans. On the night of 
June 10, 1775, 1,000 of them under Col. 
I’rescott were sent to fortify Bunker Hill, 
on another peninsula lying norm of Bos- 
ton. Through some misapprehension they 
seized Breeds Hill, near Boston, and threw 
up a line of fortifications. In the morning 
of the 17tb, about 3.000 (possibly 3,500) 
British crossed the harbor In boats and 
charged the hill, which was defended by 
about half that numl)er of raw recruits. 
After three bloody charges the Americans 
wore driven from their position, having 
defended themselves with gunstocks and 
stones w^hen their ammunition was exhaust 
ed. The British loss was about 1,0.50; 
that of the Americans about 450, including 
Gen. Warren. The statistics of this bat- 
tle show the number of killed and wounded 
to have been more than 30 per cent of the 
number engaged, thus placing It among the 
Moodiest bottles known to history. At Get- 
tysburg after three days* fighting, the Fnlon 
army lost 25 per cent while 30 per cent 
those who fought at Bunker Hill fell in an 
hour and a half. 

Bunting. — A collective mass of flags, espe- 
cially on ships. 

Burckardlsm.*— A term of reproach apply- 
ing to indiscreet utterances by political pro- 
moters, due to the \mfortunate reference by 
Ilevercnd Samuel Dickinson Burchard to the 
Democratic Party as a party of “Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion’’ (q. v.). 

Bureau. — ^From the meaning in general use. 
— namely, a place where business is trans- 
acted, — the word “Bureau” has come Into 
use as descriptive of a department of the 
government, like the Bureau of Education, 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, etc. 

Bureau of Accounts, State Department. 

— The Bureau of Accounts was first organ- 
ized in the rc-adjnstment of the Depart- 
ment of State in 1870, It directs the finan- 
ces of the department, controls all its re- 
ceipts and expenditures, and supervises its 
funds and accounts. (See State Depart- 
ment.) 


Bureau ef Animal Didiiftnr* (See Ani- 
mal Industry, Bureau of.) 

Bureau of Biological Surrey. (See Bio- 
logical Survey, Bureau of.) 

Bureau of Ok^yatry; (See Ohemistry, 

Bureau of.) 

Bureau of Construction and Bepilr, 
Hary Department.— This bureau plans tlie 
construction of new vessels and of necessary 
changes on old vessels, both those under 
construction in T'nlted States Naval Yards 
and those under contract in private yards. 
Tender its supervision come also the con- 
struction of and repairs on submarines and 
aircraft. It maintains a staff which period- 
ically examines all ships of the United 
States Navy for repairs and alterntiona 
(See Navy ; Navy Department.) ^ 

Bi^au Of Corporations. (See sub-head- 
ing Corporations under article Com- 
merce Department.)* 

Bureau of Crop Estimates. (See Crop 
Estimates, Bureau of.) 

Bureau of Education.— (See interior De- 
partment and Education, Bureau of.) Pro- 
vision was made for a Commissioner of 
Education by enactment approved March 2, 
1867. He is appointed by the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate, and his 
yearly salary is $5,000. lie administers 
and distributes the collection of facts and 
statistics showing the condition of educa- 
tion in the various states. lie diffuses such 
educational information, particularly infor- 
mation concerning the organization and the 
management of schools * and methods of 
teaching, as shall promote the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the country. The Bureau 
of Education also issues bulletins on the 
condition of the higher education In the 
T’nlted States, on the advance of technical 
and industrial education, and on the enact- 
ment and enforcement of compulsory school 
attendance laws. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation has charge of the education, support, 
and medical condition of the Alaskan 
natives. 

In addition, the Bureau of Education 
serves as a kind of education clearing-house 
for the country. It advises educational au- 
thorities in all localities, and maintains a 
corps of experts whose services are available 
for all manner of educational Institutions. 
'^Biit the Bureau goes further — it encourages 
to the limit of its ability What seem to it to 
be desirable trends in education, ^ the pay- 
ment of more adequate salaries to teachers; 
and the establishment of public school sys- 
tems organized into six years of primary 
and six years of secondary education (the 
so-called “Slx-and-slx plan*'), instead of the 
customary system of eight years of primary 
and four years of secondary education. 
The Commissioner of Education also pays 
particular attention to the encouragement 
of education after the student has left 
school, and supports this endeavor exten- 
sively by the promotion of the establishment 
of country libraries. He Inspects, surveys 
and grades colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools ; and helps in standardiz- 
ing and modernizing school plants and 
provision for school sanitation. In recent 
years the Bureau has expended much* of Its 
energy in the stimulation and organization 
of industrial education and education for 
home-n^alclng ! in the encouragement of gar- 
dening:^ aod in the general improvement 
negro education. It is actively helping to 
establl|b new kindergartens and to make 
more utailable the various opportunltlea for 
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in the home. It alfio In eo-oper* 
Atinj{ with other acpartmonts of the Govern- 
ment ana with public and private civic and 
aocial welfare organlzationB In promoting 
education for citixensblp, better facilities for 
educating and Americanizing immigrants* 
and in extending night schools. 

Bureau of Bntomology. (See Entomol- 
ogy, Bureau of.) 

Bureau of Fislieries. (See Fisheries.) 
Bureau of Foreign and Domegtlc Com- 
merce, Commerce Bepartment^rbis 

bureau was organized in 1912, combining the 
activities and functions of the Bureau of 
Statistics (see Statistics, Bureau of) and 
the Bujn^ytU of Manufactures (see sub-head- 
ing Mfilufactures under Commerce Depart- 
mMt). It is charged with the encourage- 
m<mt and development of United States 
manufacturing interests both at home and 
abroad. It collects, supervises, and distri- 
butes reports from the 10 commercial at- 
taches and 19 commercial agents of the 
Department, as well as the trade reports of 
the United States consuls (q, v.). It pro- 
vides general statistical Information which 
will enable American manufacturers and 
merchants to invest capital abroad with the 
most beneficial results. It also issues au- 
thentic statistics of exports, and reports on 
the costs of production in various industries. 
The Bureau’s reports and criticisms of com- 
mercial conditions aim to be constructive so 
well as informing, and for this purpose it 
has divided the country Into commercial 
districts, over each of which presides an 
oiheer of the Bureau. (See Commerce; 
Commerce Department.) 

Bureau of Immi^ation. (See Commis- 
sioner of Immigration.) 

Bureau of Insular Affairs. (See Insular 
Affairs, Bureau of.) 

Bureau of Investigations, Department 
of Justice. — ^This bureau aids in detecting 
violation of Federal laws, among which may 
be mentioned the Federal White Slave Act 
(q. V.), the Anti-trust law (q, v.), the 
United States Neutrality laws (see Neu- 
trality), the Bankruptcy acts (q. v.), and 
the acts prohibiting peonage. The Bureau, 
through Its division of accountants, en- 
forces the national hanking laws, investi- 
gates mall-frauds and offenses against the 
bankruptcy enactments. Another division Is 
charged with the examination of the offices 
of United States court officials, looks into 
the conduct of the court officials, and in- 
vestigates the characters of applicants for 
appointments. (See Justice Department.) 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. (See Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics.) 
Bureau of Lighthouses. (See Light- 
houses.) 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Kavy 
Department. — This bureau is under the di- 
rection of the Surgeon-general of the Navy. 
It is charged with supervision over the 
health and sanitary conditions of the Navy, 
Naval Stations (q. v.), and Naval Academy 
(q. V.). It maintains naval hospitals, a 
naval medical school, and hospital and med- 
ical corps, (See Nav.v ; Navy Departuumit.) 
Bureau of Naturalisation. (See <%m- 
missioner of Naturalization.) 

Bureau of Navigation, Oommerco De- 
partment. — ^A Bureau of Navigation was 
constituted In the Treasury Department in 


.1884, transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce and Lal)or when that department was 
organized in 1908, and was kept in that de- 
partment when the Department of Labor 
was separated from it in 191.8. The Bureau 
of Navigation is directed by tlie Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, who superintends con- 
ditions surrounding the commercial marine 
and merchant seamen of the United States 
over whom Jurisdiction is not deiinitcly as- 
signed to some other authority, Ti>e Com- 
missioner of Navigation decides all questions 
concerning tiio rogl.ster8 and licenses of ves- 
sels, superintends tlic laws relating to navi- 
gation, and prepares and publishes annually 
a list of United States vessels in the commer- 
cial marine, with full data thereon. He? also 
investigates the working of the laws of navi- 
gation and recommends new laws when they 
seem to he advi.sahle. lie is appointed by 
the J^residont, by and with the c«>nsent of 
the Senate, and his yearly salary Is .1>4,000. 
(See Merchant Marine; Commerce Depart- 
ment.) 

Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart- 
ment. — This bureau Is charged with the 
manning of all vessels In the Navy, and the 
determination of the personnel of the Navy, 
under which head fall the recruiting of 
sailors and the commissioning of ofllcers. It 
also conducts the Naval Training Stations 
(see Naval Stations) and tlu; Naval Observ- 
atory (q. V.). Through the Hydrographic 
Office (q. V.), it controls the issuance of 
charts for use in the Navy, and it superin- 
tends the publication of the “Nnutlcal Al- 
manac” (q. V.). It has charge of the 
enlistment of the Naval Reserve, of the 
establishment and the administration of the 
various naval districts into which the coun- 
try is divided, of the courses in naval war- 
fare in the War College (q. v.) and else- 
where, and of the naval service trade 
schools. (See Navy; Navy Department; 
Navigation.) 

Bureau of Ordnance, Navy Department, 

— ^This bureau has charge of the construction 
and design of all guns, shells, armor, powder, 
torpedoes, mines, magazines, and other 
pieces of ordnance used in the Navv. It 
also manages the United Rtates Navel Cun 
•Factory and the Naval Torpedo Station. 
(See Navy Department; Navy.) 

Bureau of Pensions. (See Pensions and 
Interior Department.) 

Bureau of Plant Industry. (See Plant 
Industry, Bureau of.) 

Bureau of Soils. (See Boilsy Bureau of.) 
Bureau of Standards, Commerce De- 
partment,— This bureau is charged with 
the examination of all manner of standards 
of measurements, of quality, and of mechan- 
ical performance and practice, to See that 
they conform to the official standards at 
Washington, which are In the custody of the 
Bureau. The Bureau is charged also with 
the solution of problems concerning stand- 
ards, either for the Government, a state, a 
city, or any society, institution, or firm In 
the United States, although it charges a fee 
for such service, except that rendered to the 
Oovermnent or to any State. It serves as 
a testlnSg bureau for all governmental de- 
partments at Washington. Its work is 
divided Into examinations of standards fall- 
ing under the following divisions : • 1, 
Weights and measures; 2, Heat and ther- 
mometry ; 8, Electricity ; 4, Light and opti- 
cal Instruments ; 5, Cffiemlstry ; 6, Engineer- 
ing, research and testing ; 7. Metallurgy ; 8, 
MlBceilaneouB materials. The Bureau Is ad- 
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ministered hy a Dlreetor, whose yearly sal- 
ary is $6»OO0. 

Bureau of Oteaxu Euglueerlitg, Kavy 
Bepartment,'— This bureau plans all ma- 
chinery repairs to United Ststes vessels, and 
also has charge of the ma<ihinery in usi^ at 
the United States Navy Yards. It maintains 
an engineering station at Washington. It 
also inspects the radio eanlpment at the 
United States naval stations and wireless 
stations, examines engineering material used 
In the Navjf Yards and on vessels, and has 
charge of other engineering supplies. (See 
Navy; Navy Department; Naval Stations.) 
Bureau of tbe Oeusus. (See Census.) 
Bureau of War Bisk Insurancev-^he 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance was created 
on September 2, 1914, In order to assist 
commerce in American vessels and to grant 
war risk Insurance, but not maritime Insur- 
ance, on the hulls or on the cargoes of 
American vessels. Prom the creation of the 
Bureau to November 17, 1910, It had Issued 
1,084 policies, amounting to $t03,59.'3.687. 
It had to cover losses amounting to SSJW,- 
5)24.60, from which there was obtained sal- 
vage of .i;.^9,0r>r».87, leaving to the Bureau 
during this period a sun3||i8 of premiums 
over losses or $2.. ‘167.057. 73; The Bureau Is 
under the siiptTvislon of the Treasury De- 
partment (q. V.). 

Bureau of Yards and Docks, Kavy De- 
partment. — The Bureau of Yards and Docks 
supervises the United States navy yards, 
navy .stations, dry docks, and other naval 
depots; and also has control over the con- 
struction of naval hospitals and naval bar- 
racks. (See Navy Department; Navy; Navy 
Stations; Navy Yards.) 

Bureaucracy, —a government conducted 
through the Instrumentality of bureaus ; 
also used to characterize the office-holders 
so conducting the government. 

Burnt Com Creek (Ala.), Battle of.— 

As a resvilt of Tecuuiseh's efforts to In- 
duce all the Southern Indians to join In a 
war of extermination against the whites, 
the Creeks were divided into two factions 
— one for war, the other for peace. In 1813 
Peter McQueen, a half-breed of Tallahas- 
see, one of the leaders of the war party, 
was furnished by British agents at Pensa- 
cola with large quantities of supplies, un- 
der sanetlon of the Spanish governor. On 
learning of I his Col. James Caller, of Wash- 
ington, set out July 25, 1813, to disperse 
the Indians McQueim had collected and in- 
tercepted the supplies. On the morning of 
July 27 Caller’s command, Increased by re- 
enforceiTienls to 180 men, came upon Mc- 

g ueen’s party at their camp on Burnt 
orn Creek. The Indians were surprised 
and fled into the woods, leaving their pack 
horses to the whites. They soon returned, 
however, and tiercely attacked 100 of Call- 
er's men. Overwhelming numbers com- 
pelled Caller’s men to retreat after a brave 
resistance. Two of Caller’s command were 
killed and 15 wounded. 

Burr Conspiracy. — in consequence of 
Burr’s duel with Hamilton, In which the 
latter met his death, Burr was Indicted In 
New York and New Jersey for murder. 
(See Illustration opposite 430.) He went 
west and made an extensive tour, in the 
course of which he made preparations 
for a gigantic but mysterious scheme. 
The real object of this Is unknown. It was 
either to separate the Mississippi Valley 
from the rest of the Union and erect It 
Into a new nation, or to conquer Mexico. 


In tB06 ha githered a number of reetl^S 
persons about him and atatted for the re- 
gion of Texas, ostensibly on a colonizing 
expedition. President Jelfefson Issued a 
uroclamatlon warning citizens against join- 
ing the expedition. Burr was arrested by 
Jefferson’s order, brought back to Virginia, 
and indicted there by a United Btates Grand 
Jury for treason and for a misdemeanor, 
based on nls course In levying war within 
this country on a friendly nation ; but It 
was hoped that Burr could also be shown 
to have had treasonable designs against the 
unity of his country. He was acquitted of 
treason for want of jurisdiction, on the fail- 
ure of the evidence required by Article 8, 
section 3, clause 1 of the Constitution ; he 
was also acquitted for misdemeanor. He 
was bound over to present himself for trial 
In Ohio, but the matter was pressed no 
further. One of Burr’s dupes in this scheme 
was Harman Bleunerhasset. who was also 
arrested, but vrho was discharged after 
Burr's acquittal. Ampng the witnesses 
against Burr were Gen. Wilkinson, com- 
rnaimer of the United States army, and 
Cornmodore Truxtun, of the navy. Wash- 
ington Irving was one of his attorneys. 

Burr Conspiracy: 

Mentioned by President, 394. 

Proclamation against, 392. 

Progress of, 400. 

Bushwhacking.— A term which came Into 
use during the Civil War as Indicating 
Irregular warfare, particularly that of fight- 
ing from behind bushes, — and therefore from 
any hiding place. 

Business (see also Manufactures): 

Antagonism of government ended, 
7914. 


Credit extension necessary, 7880. 

Men should be relieved of uncer- 
tainties, 7910. 

Programme of regulation of, by 63d 
Congress commended, 8015. 

Butter, act defining and imposing tax 
on, and regulating manufacture of 
oleomargarine, discussed, 4992. 

Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk. — 


Of the 8,479 establishments in the dairy in- 
dustry in the United States in 1909 6C.4 
per cent, reported butter as their product of 
chief value, 42 per cent, cheese, and 1.6 
per cent, condensed milk. Of the value of 
products shown for the combined industry 
the butter factories contributed $194,999,- 
JJL P®** ' ^be cheese factories 

$44,263,177, or 16.1 per cent. : and the 
condensed milk factories $35,295,343, or 
12.9 per cent. The combined production of 
butter In the factories and on farms In 
United States amounted to 1,619,415,263 
pounds, an increase of 127,662,601 pounds, 
or 8.6 per cent., over the production in 1899. 

The quantity of cheese produced In the 
United states In the factories of the Indus- 
try and on farms during 1909 amounted to 
320,532,181 pounds, an Increase of 22,187,- 
639 pounds, or 7.4 per cent., over the pro- 
duction hi 1899. 


In the quantity of butter manufactured 
In the factories of the industry, there was 
an Increase of 204,638,107 pounds, or 48.7 
per cent., during the decade 18994909. 
Wisconsin ranked first In the production of 
butter in 1909, with 108,884.684 pounds; 
Minnesota was second, with 88,842.846 
pounds; and Iowa was third, with 88,582,- 
Although the manufacture of 
butter reported from 48 states In 1909, 
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DetAll^d fiirttr «0 for the combined Indua- 
try tn the leading states follow : 


States 

Number 
of Estab- 
lishments 

Value of 
Product 

Per 
Cent, 
of Total 

Wisconsin 

2,630 

$53,843,249 

19.6 

New York 

1,552 

42,458,345 

15.5 

Iowa 

512 i 

25,849,866 

9.4 

Minnesota 

7S4 

25,287,462 

9.2 

Illinois 

295 

17,798.278 

6.5 

Michigan 

435 

14,287,499 

5.2 

Pennsylvania. . . 

536 

13,544,065 

4.0 

California 

161 

12,760,670 

4.6 

Ohio 

325 

9,689,670 

3.5 

Vermont 

186 

8,112,239 

3.0 

Nebraska 

37 

7.681.272 

2.8 

Washington 

97 

7,271,047 

2 7 

Kansas 

60 

6,070,634 

2.2 

Oregon 

95 

4.920,462 

1.8 

Indiana 

132 

3,958,600 

1.4 

Missouri 

56 

2,958,818 

1.1 

South Dakota.. 

95 

2,685,511 

1 0 

Colorado 

39 

2,339,765 

0.0 

Utah 

37 

1,971,031 

0.7 

Maine I 

29 

1,301,027 

0.5 

United States. . 

8,479 

$274,557,718 

100.0 


the combined prodnot of six states-Wls- 
cousai, Minnesota, Iowa, New Vork, Oalb 
fornia and Michigan — amounting to 400,- 
002,143 pounds, represented 64 per cent. 

Condensed milk shows an Increase In 
production for the decade 1899-1900 amount- 
ing to 307,874,757 pounds, or 164.7 per 
cent. The bulk of this product was re- 
ported by a small number of states. New 
York produced 24.4 per cent, of the total 
quantity In 1909, Illinois 23.1 per cent., 
and Washington 10.8 per cent., the com- 
bined output of these three states repre- 
senting 58.4 per cent. (See also Dairying 
and Cattle Raising.) 

Butterfield, Carlos & Co., claim of 
against Denmark for seizure of the 
Ben Franklin and Catherine Au- 
gustttj 4462, 5369. 

Agreement to submit to arbitration, 
5388. 

Award of arbitrator, 5545. 

By Chance, claim for, adjusted, 3464, 
By-Law. — a rule laid down for the rogula- 
tlon of a legislative body. 
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used In the reign of King 
Charles 17^, because of Intrigue charged 
against five men, the initials of whose names 
spelled the word. — niimely, Clifford, Ashley, 
liucklngham, Arlmgton, and Lauderdale. In 
American politics the word has come to mean 
a conspiracy to achieve private ends at the 
expense of the Government. 

Oabinet. — Specifically, a body of counsel- 
ors, usually composed of heads of depart- 
ments, meeting in a private room or cabinet. 
In the United States tne term la applied 
to the coujutril composed of the heads of 
some of the Executive Departments of the 
Government, with whom the President con- 
fers on matters of administrative policy. 
Their meeting as advisers of the President 
is unknown to law or the Constitution and 
their conclusions have no binding force. 
The (,’onstltiition does not provide for a 
Cabinet, but it authorizes the President to 
“require the opinion in writing of the 

E rlnclpal officer in each of the Executive 
)eparf merits upon any subject relating to 
tlie duties of their respective offices.'’ 
Washington recpilred such opinions fi%- 
qncntly. Cabinet officers receive a yearly 
salary of .$12,000. (See State Department, 
TroaHury Department. War Department, 
.Tustlce Department, I’ost-Offlce Department, 
Navy Department. Interior Department, 
Agriculture Department, Commerce Depart- 
ment, I^bor Department.) 

Changes have taken place in the method 
pursued, and the (^ohlnet is now regarded 
as an advisory board with which the Pres- 
ident holds regular consultations. From 
being merely tlie heads of the Executive 
Departments certain of Its members have 
come to be recognized as an essential part 
of the Government. (See also Presidential 
Succession and Administration.) 

Cabinet: 

Official conduct of, complimented, 
2203. 

Cables.— Pacific cable, 6663, 6719. (See 
also Ocean Cables.) 

Caddo Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Cadet. — A private In the armjr nrcDarhig to 
qualify for a commission ; a student In a 
military school, especially West Point, pre- 
paring for the rank of officer ; also a candi- 
date for admission ns cadet on the nomina- 
tion of the I’rosidcnt, or a T’nited States 
Senat *r, or a Member of Tongress. Py act 
of (^ongn'ss In tb<‘ title ‘‘midshipman’’ 

Bup«'rsoded the title “naval cadet.” (See 
Afilitary Academy.) 

Cadets, Military. (See Military Acad- 
emy.) 

Enlistment of, time of, should bo ex- 
tended, 1607. 

Increase in corps of, recommended, 
3249. 

Promotion of, referred to, 2422. 
Bcferred to, 621. 

Cadre. — A military term apDlled to the 
force of 500,000 men first to be raised and 
trained by the selective draft under the 
draft (q. v.) law of 1010. The word comes 
from France, where it bad been applied to 
the various groups of soldiers called to the 
colors under the different classes. 

Cabokia Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Cairo and Tennessee Railroad Co., act 
to authorize construction of bridges 
by, returned, 5505. 

Calapona Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 


Calaveras Big Tree Crave, preservatkii; 

of, 6859. 

Oalebee Creek (Ala.), Battle of.— la bie 

expedition against the Creek Indians Gen. 
Floyd, with more than 1,200 Georgia vol- 
unteers, one company of cavaliy. and 400 
friendly Indians, arrived at Caleoee Creek 
on the night of Jan. 26, 1814, and estab- 
lished a camp on the highland bordering 
on the swamp of that name in Macon 
County, Ala., 50 miles west of Port 
Mitchell. Before dawn of the following 
morning the camp was suddenly attacked 
by Indians. The assailants were received 
with grapeshot, followed by a bayonet 
charge, and fled in dismay. They left 37 
dead. The whites lost 17 killed and 132 
wounded. Of the friendly Jnuians 5 were 
killed and 15 wounded. Floyd retired to 
Fort Mitchell, where most of his men were 
discharged. No other expedition against the 
Creeks was organized In Georgia. 

California.— One of the Pacific Coast 
states ; nickname, “The Golden State’’ ; 
motto, “Eureka” (I have found). Cali- 
fornia Is named, it is said, after a fictitious 
Island In the Spanish romance “Las Sergas 
de Esplandlan.’’ Other authorities derive 
the name from the Spanish words “call- 
ente” (hot) and “fornalla” (furnace). The 
Slate extends from lat. 32° 30' to 42° 
north and from long. 114° to 124° 26' 
west, an area of 158,297 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Oregon, on the 
east by Nevada and Arizona, and on the 
south by lower California, and on the west 
by the Paelfic Ocean. Its capital is Sac- 
ramento, and San Francisco Is the chief 
city. The State Is famous for its beautiful 
scenery, its salubrious climate, and its 
wealth of precious metals and choice fruits. 
(See illustration opposite 2488.) 

From the time of its discovery to 1846 
It, was practically a part of Mexico. July 
5, 184G, col. John C. -Fremont assumed 
command of the insurgemts at Sonoma and 
on July 7 the Star and Stripes were hoisted 
over Monterey by order of John D. Sloat, 
commaiKling the U. S. Pacific squadron. 
Gold was discovered Jan. 19, 1848. Feb. 
2, of the same year, California and New 
Mexico were ceded to the United States 
by the treaty of Guadaloupc Hidalgo. It 
was admitted to the Union Sept. 9, 1850, 
as a result of the famous Clay compromise 
resolutions passed by Congress. (See Com- 
promise of 1850). Statistics of agriculture 
collected for the last Federal C!?ensus place 
the number of farms In the State at 88,197, 
comprising 27,951,444 acres, valued, with 
stock and improvements, at $1,614,694,584. 
The value of domestic animals, poultry, etc., 
was $127,599,938, including 2,017,025 cat- 
tle, valued at $52,785,068 ; 468,886 horses. 
$47,099,196 ; 69,761 mules, $9,016,444 ; 

166.. 55a swine, $6,106,883 ; 2,417,477 sheep. 
$8,348,997 ; poultry. $3,844,526. The yield 
and value of the field crops for 1911 was: 
corn, 51,000 acres, 1,836,000 bushels, $1,- 
652.000; wheat, 480,000 acres, 8,640,000 
bushels, $7,603,000; oats, 210,000 acres. 

7.140.000 bushels, ,$4,213,000; rye, 8,00() 
acres, 136,000 bushels, $116,000; potatoes, 

72.000 acres, 9,720.000 bushels, $8, 1 48,000 ; 
hay, 700,000 acres, 1,225,000 tons. $13,- 

352.000. The total value of the mineral 
products in 1910 was $86,688,347. 

The political occurrences In the state 
during 1913 are of national importance 
owing to the passage by the legislature of 
a law limiting ownership of land by aliens, 
directed primarily against the Japanese. 
The kfibject Is discussed In detail In the 
corre^ondence between Governor Johnson 
and ^sident Wilson. (Page 7873.) 
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Since 1906. when the Japnnese began to 
arrive in Cullforuia in larj^ numbers the 
labor otement has maintained opposition* 
which manifested itself in riots and public 
meetings of protest. An attempt was made 
to exclude Jai»aiiese children from the public 
schools, rresideni Kosevelt’s attention was 
directed to the troubles and in his message 
of Dec. 18, IDOG (page 7744), declai'es his 
purpose to maintain (he integrity of our 
treaty obligations to Japan. 

The state also passed a civil service law, 
a *‘blue sky” law, Intended to safeguard the 
people in the purchase of securities of 
corporations, a mothers* pension law, a com- 
mission to fix minimum wages and hours 
of labor, and a commission to assist the 
legislature in framing laws. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in California having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1015 was 10.0.57, The amount of capital 
Invested was $736,105,000, giving employ- 
ment to 176,548 per.sons, using material 
valucHCl at $447,475,000. and turning out 
finished goods worth $712,801,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $140.843«000. 

California: 

Admission of, into Union discussed, 
2556, 2564. 

Affairs of, report of, transmitted, 
2570, 2584. 

Alien land law discussed, 8253, 8255. 

Census of, delay in taking, 2665. 

Cession of New Mexico and, to 
United States of Mexico — 

Area and value of, 2449, 2484. 
Discussions and recommendations 
regarding, 2306, 2309, 2344, 2356, 
2386, 2426, 2437, 2444, 2484. 

Treaty for, jtransmitted, 2437. 

Cession of, to Great Britain by 
Mexico, negotiations regarding, re- 
ferred to, 2078. 

Circuit court of United States in, 
referred to, 3282. 

Claims of citizens of, against United 
States, 2679. 

Constitution adopted by, 2570. 

Constitutional convention in, referred 
to, 2556, 2584. 

Cuartel lot in Monterey, survey and 
disposal of, discussed, 5504. 

Customs collected in, 2586. 

Difficulty between consul of France 
and authorities of, 2835. 
Satisfactorily settled, 2868. 

Elections in, national military forces 
to be used at, referred to, 4076. 

Expeditions organized in, for in- 
vasion of Mexico, 2770, 

Proclamation against, 2804. 

Forces to be employed in, 2454. 

Fraudulent claims to lands in, de- 
feated by Attorney-General, 3184. 

Geological and mineralogical explora- 
tion in, recommended, 2558. 

Gold in, production of, 2660. 

Gold mines discovered in, 2486, 2493. 

Government of, discussed, 2556, 2564, 


of the Presidents 

Indians in — 

Claims of persons for supplies fur- 
nished, 2777, 

Colonization of, referred to, 2834. 
Hostilities of, referred to, 2668, 
2894. ,, 

Number of, 2453. 

Removal of, referred to, 2833. 

Irrigation of valleys in, 4217. 

Land grants in, appointment of com- 
missioners to settle claims under, 
recommended, 2622. 

Compensation of Commissioners, in- 
adequate, 2662. 

Land laws, extension of, over, recom- 
mended, 2623. 

Land office in, recommended, 2663, 
2714. 

Lands in, set apart as public reserva- 
tion by proclamation, 5792, 5804, 
5814, 5815, 6207, 6211, 6701, 6706. 

Light-houses on coast of, sites for, 
referred to, 2557. 

Line of communication with eastern 
section of United States recom- 
mended, 2558, 2622. 

Mail facilities sW^uld bo afforded 
citizens of, 2489, 2560. 

Mail route from Mississippi River to, 
recommended, 2992. 

Mineral lands in, disposition of, dis- 
cussed, 2493, 2558, 2623, 2663. 

Miners' strike, proclamation against 
violence in, 8317. 

Mines in, referred to, 2186, 2493. 

Mine, branch of, in recommended, 
2486, 2557, 2621. 

Construction of, discussed, 2747. 

National military forces to be used 
•at election in, referred to, 4076. 

Payment of settlers for im])rovc- 
inents on Round Valley Reserva- 
tion is reeommended, 4692, 4781. 

Private land claims in, referred to, 
3127. 

Public lands in — ^ 

Modifications in laws regarding, 
recommended, 2623. 

Referred to, 2558, 2662. 

Revenue laws, extension of, over, 
recommended, 2493. 

Referred to, 2557. 

Slavery in, right to introduce, dis- 
cussed, 2490. 

Surveyor-General 'a offices in, recom- 
mended, 2493, 2558. 

Territorial government, for, recom- 
mended, 2392, 2439, 2488. 

Unlawi'Sul combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5932. 

Vigilance committee in, application 
of governor to maintain 1 a w * 
against usurped authority of, 2916. 

California and Oregon Railroad, com- 
missioners appointed tp report upon, 

feferred to, 4865, 
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Ombriaiii The, ordered from and for^ 
bidden to re-enter waters of United 
States, 301, 

Camden (0. C.), Battle of. (See Ban- 
ders Creek (8. C,), Battle of.) 

Camp Alger,. Va., mentioned, 6774. 
Campalgn.‘~^An organized effort on the part 
of a political party for the purpose of ob- 
taining the ele^ion of Its candidate. Also 
any organized effort to achieve desired ends. 
Campaign Contributions.— -At the extra 
session of the Sixty-second Congress an act 
was passed to provide for the publicity of 
contributions for the purpose of Influenc- 
ing elections at which representatives in 
Congress are elected. This act forbids any 
candidate for representative from giving, 
contributing, expending, using or promis- 
ing any sums In the aggregate exceeding 
$5,000 In any campaign for his nomination 
and election. A candidate for Senator is 
limited to $10,000. Sworn statements of 
all expenditures must be filed In Washing- 
ton not less than ten nor more than fifteen 
days before the time for holding any pri- 
mary cdectlon or uomlnatlffg convention, 
and not less than ten nor more than fifteen 
days before the day of the election at which 
the person Is to be balloted for. 
Campaign Lie. (See Hoax.) 

Camp-Fir6. — in armies, a fire usually built 
outdoors, in a camp of soldiers, for cooking 
food and keeping the soldiers warm. 
Camp-Follower. (See Sutler.) 

Canada. — The Dominion of Canada oc- 
cupies the whole of the northern part of 
the North American Continent (with the 
exception of Alaska and part of the coast 
of Labrador), from 49° north latitude to the 
Arctic seas, and from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

ARBi AND POPULATION 
Area 

Provinces (English Population 

Sq. MUes) 191 !♦ 

Alberta 255,285 374,663 

British Columbia 355,855 392,480 

Munitob 251,832 455,614 

New Brunswick 27,986 351,889 

Nova Scotia 21,428 492,338 

Ontario 407,262 2,523,274 

Prince Edward lalaud 2,184 93,728 

Quebec 706.834 2,003,232 

Raakatchewon 251,700 492,432 

Yukon 207,076 8,512 

North-West Territories 1,242,224 18,481 

Total 3,729,066 7,206,643 

♦The rural population, In 1911, was 3,- 
926,079, and the urban population, 3,280,- 
904. Of the immigrants in 1911-12, 108,cm2 
were from England, 2,019 from Wales, 30,- 
735 from Scotland, and 9.700 from Ireland, 
total 160,542 ; ana 1.39.009 came from the 
United States and 112,881 from other coun- 
tries. In 1912-13 the immigrants numbered 
402,432. 

Histon/.— Canada was originally discov- 
ered by Cabot In 1497, but Its history dates 
only from 1534, when the French took pos- 
session of the country. The first settlement 
(Quebec) was founded by them In 1608. 
In 1769 Quebec succumbed to the British 
forces under Genera! Wolfe, and In 1763 
the whole territory of Canada became a 
possession of Great Britain by the Treaty 
of Paris of that year. Nova Scotia was 


ceded in 1718 by the Treaty of Utrecht 
the Provinces of New Brunswick and l*rlnc® 
Edward Island being subsequently formed 
out of it Briti.sh Columbia was formed In- 
,to a Crown colony In 1858, having previ- 
ously been a part of the Hudson Bay Terri- 
tory. and was united to Vancouver Island 
in 1800. By the British North America 
Act, passed in 1807, the Provinces of Can- 
ada (Ontario and Quebec), Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick were united under the title 
of The Dominion of Canada, and provision 
was made in the Act for the admission at 
any subsequent period of the other provinces 
and territories of British North America. 

Phpaioal features.— From a physical point 
of view Canada may be divided Into an 
eastern and a western division, the Red 
River Valley, In long. 97®, forming the st^p- 
arating line. The eastern division comprises 
three areas: (1) The southeastern ^area, 
which is generally hilly, and sometimes 
mountainous, with many fine stretches of 
agricultural and pastoral lands. (2) The 
southern and western atca, presenting In 
the main, a broad, level, and slightly un- 
dulating expanse of generally fertile coun- 
try, with occasional step-like ridges or 
rocky escarpments. The main hydrograph- 
ical feature Is the chain of lakes, with 
an area of IDO.OOO square miles, contrib- 
uting to the great river system of the St. 
Lawrence. (3) The northern area, embrac- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the I>omInIon, with 
an average elevation of 1,090 feet above 
the level of the sea, pre-eminently a region 
of waterways, and Including the great 
Laurentlan mountain range, in this area 
are found the other great river systems, the 
Nelson and the Mackenzie. Tne western 
division referred to may also be said to 
possess two areas equally distinct In char- 
acter. The first stretches from the Red 
River Valley to the Rocky Mountains. Here 
between lat 49® and 54®, is the great 
Prairie Region, rising to the west In three 
terrace-like elevations. North of the 54th 
parallel the country passes again into for- 
est. The second area, from the western 
edge of the Prairie to the Pacific coast, is 
a distance of 400 miles, and contains the 
Rocky Mountains (Mount Hooker, 15,700 
feet) and the Gold and Ca.scade Ranges, 
whose summits are from 4.000 to 16,000 feet 
high, the country being on the whole densely 
wooded. 

Ootfernment . — Canada Is a self-governing 
Dominion within the British Empire, its 
constitution resting on the British North 
America Act of 18C7, under which the 
Dominion of Canada came into being on 
July 1, 18(57 (Dominion Day.) The Ex- 
ecutive power is vested in a Governor- 
General appointed by the Sovereign and 
aided by a Privy Council. Governor-Gen- 
eral and Commander-ln-Chlef— Field-Mar- 
shal His Royal Highness the Duke of Con- 
naught and Strathearn. 

Parliament consists of a Senate and a 
House of Commons. The Senate consists of 
87 members, nominated for life by the Gov- 
ernor-General, distributed between the vari- 
ous provinces. The House of Commons is 
chosen every five years at longest, and the 
190-16 Parliament consists of 221 members. 

Justice Is administered, as In England, 
by judges, police magistrates, and justices 
of the peace, of whom the first-named are 
appoints by the Governor-General, for life, 
from among the foremost men at the Bar 
In rae several provinces. The highest court 
Is the Supreme Court of Canada, composed 
of a Clilef Justice and five puisne judges, 
and homl^ three sessions in the year at 
Ottawa,! The only other Dominion Court, 
viz., thA Exchequer Court of Canada, is pre- 
8 Wed #01* by a separate judge. Und itfi 
aittingi may oe beldt anywhere in Canadm 
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Army , — Service In the Militia is universal 
and compulsory on all male citizens from 
18 to 60. The Peace Effective consists of 
a Permanent Staff of 3,520 officers and men, 
and 74,000 undergoing service. The War 
Effective consists of four classes : the un- 
married men 18 to 30 ; the unmarried men 
30 to 40 : the married men 18 to 45 ; and, 
finally, the remaining male citizens of 18 
to 60, a total of 2,153,000. 

Education is under the control of the 
provincial governments, the cost being met 
by local taxation, aided by grants from the 
several Provincial Governments. There are 
some 25,000 elementary and secondary 
schools (attendance at the former being 
compulsory), with over 1,137,000 pupils; 
and sixty univei*alties and university col- 
leges with 40.000 students. The twenty 
universities had about 10,000 students in 
1912. 

Production and Industry . — In 1911 there 
were 22,704,028 acres under corn crops 
(wheat 10,373,958, barley 1.404,352. oats 
9,219,920) and 10,129,046 acres under other 
crops (hay and clover 7,903,242), a total 
of 32,853,074 acres under cultivation. The 
Live Stock (1912) included 2,336,800 
horses, 7,903,242 cattle, 2,350,000 sheep, 
and 2,656,400 pigs. According to the census 
of 1911 there were 3,628 butter and cheese 
factories and 5 factories for preserved milk 
and cream, the total value of all dairy prod- 
ucts being $39,143,089 In 1911, The fish- 
eries are an important source of wealth and 
include salmon, cod, herrings, mackerel, 
and lobsters, the total value of the catch 
in 1912-13 being $32,973,139. The lumber, 
lath and shingles produced in Canada in 
1911 had a total value of $81,555,258. The 
forests have a total estimated area of 
nearly 668,500,000 acres. The industrial 
establishments of all kinds numbered 19,218 
in 1911, with a total capital of $1,247,583.- 
609, the value of the products being $1,- 
165,975,639 ; 515,203 persons were em- 

ployed. The metals produced In 1912 were 
valued as follows' — Gold. $12,559,443 : sil- 
ver, $19,425,056; copper, $12,709,311; 
nickel, $13,452,463. 

Transportation. — ^The total length of rail- 
ways in operation on June 30, 1012, was 
26,727 miles, the total capital involved being 
$1,588,937,620, the earnings being $219,- 
403.753, and the working expenses $150,- 
736,540, in 1911-12 ; there were also 1.308 
miles of electric railways. The sea-going 
and lake mercantile marine of Canada on 
Dec. 31, 1912, consisted of 4,713 sailing ves- 
sels and 3,667 steamers (total net tonnage 
836,278 tons). 

Banking . — There were 27 incorporate banks 
of issue in 1912 with liabilities $1,240,124,- 
354 and average assets $1,470,005,478. The 
balance of undrawn deposits in Post Office 
and Government savings banks on March 
31, 1913, amounted to $57,140,484, the de- 
positors numbering 180,790. The deposits 
in special savings banks on March 31, 1913, 
amounted to $40,133,551. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Canada from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$415,449,457, and goods to the value of 
$120,571,180 were sent thither — a balance 
of $294,878,277 in favor of the United 
States. 

The system of weights and measures Is 
the same is used in England, but the unit 
of value Is the dollar of the United States. 

Canada has fifty cities with a popula- 
tion in excess of 10,000, Montreal approach- 
ing 500,000. 

Canada, Dominion of: 

Abduction of Allan Macdonald from, 
referred to, 3826, 


Armed men from, seize American citi- 
zen, 1928. 

Attempted occupation of portions of 
Alaska by Great Britain and, re- 
ferred to, 6097. 

Attempts of Great Britain and, to es- 
tablish j>ost routes in Alaska, 6097. 

Boundary line with, discussed, 5470, 
5616, 6064. 

Canal tolls charged by, negotiations 
regarding. (See Welland Canal.) 

Chief justice of, arbitrator in claim 
of IJnitod States against Peru, 
6335. (Seo also 5988, 6092.) 

Chinese entering United States 
through, 5476, 5632. 

Civil war in, neutrality of United 
States in, discussed, 1702, 1748. 
Proclaimed, 1698, 1699. 

Commercial relations with, 2582, 26.54, 
3989, 3999, 5748, 6332. (See also 
Welland (^anal.) 

Conference on sii])ject of, discussed, 
5675, 5678, 5748. 

Commission, Joint High, 6370. 

Fenians in. (See Fenians.) 

Fisheries, questions regarding. (Seo 
Fisheries.) 

Hostile disposition of people of, to- 
ward United States, 1749, 

Illegal expeditions against, proclama- 
tion against, 4039. 

Incursions from, discussed, 3447. 

Jurisdictions of United States and, 
in Great Lake.s discussed, 6064. 

Merchandise transported from one 
port in United States, over Cana- 
dian territory, to another port 
therein, discussed, 5770. 

Natural products, reciprocal arrange- 
ments regarding importation of, 
2582, 

Outrages committed on American 
frontier by inhabitants of, dis- 
cussed, 1260, 1676, 1695, 1840, 

Parliament of. (See Canadian Parlia- 
ment.) 

Postal arrangements with, referred 
to, 2175. 

Postal convention with, 4203, 5377. 

St. Lawrence, navigation of. (See St. 
Lawrence Eivor.) 

Trials in, of citizens of United States 
for complicity in Fenian invasion 
of, 3718. 

Vessels of United States seized by 
revenue cutter of, 4070. 

Vessels from Ontario, duties on, sus- 
pended by proclamation, 4871. 

Vessels of, permission to aid disabled 
vessels in waters of United States 
proclaimed, 5828. 

Vessels of United States in Great 
Lakes granted facilities for return- 
ing, 6331. 
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Welland Canal tolls discussed. (See 
Welland Canal.) 

Canada, Eeciprocity with: 

Treaty providing for,' transmitted, 

7581. 

Effect on trade conditions forecasted, 

7582. 

Effect on cost of living, 7583. 
National scope of, 7584. 

Proclamatic|n convening extra ses- 
sion of‘ Congress for consideration 
of, 7586. 

Special message of, 7587. 

Speech of Taft on, 7588. 

Farmers not injured by, 7589. 
Manufacturers least benefited by, 

7591. 

Good effect of, on future relations, 

7592. 

Annexation not foreshadowed by, 

7593. 

Canada, The, claims arising from wreck 
of, on coast of Brazil and award dis- 
cussed, 4052, 4069. « 

Canadian Parliament, expression of 
thanks from legislative council of 
Canada for donations for library of, 
2677. 

Canadian Volunteers, bounty lands to, 
proclamation regarding, 558. 


Canals. — Before the days of railroads over- 
land transportation was a serious problem. 
Water seomod to present the cheapest and 
most available medium. The natural wa- 
ter courses were extensively navigated, but 
as the necessities of transportation between 
commercial centers increased canals were 
projected in many parts of the country. 
The oldest works of the kind In the United 
States are the South Hadley and Monta- 
gue canals, in Massachusetts, built by com- 
panies chartered In 1702. The Middlesex 
Canal, connecting Boston harbor with the 
Merrlmac River, was completed in 1808, 
The Erie Canal, the largest and most im- 
portant in this country, was projected by 
I)e Wj.t riinton, begun in 1817, and com- 
pleted in 1825. It extends from the Hud- 
son River at Albany to Lake Erie at Buf- 
falo. it is 387 miles long and cost $52,- 
540,800. In 1003 the legislature of the 
Slate of New York voted $101,000,000 to 
improve the canal system of the state, the 
chief improvement being the deepening and 
widening of the Erie ('aiml to permit Its 
use by boats of 1,000 to 1,200 tons. 

The Ohio and Lake Erie Canal, from 


Cleveland, on Lake Erie, south through the 
State of Ohio, to the Ohio River at Ports- 
mouth, a distance of 317 miles, was for- 
mally begun July 4, 1825, by Gov. Clinton, 
of New York, removing the first shovelful 
of earth. The work was completed In 1832 
at a cost of $4,695,204. Another canal 
across the State of Oliio was completed In 
1834, extending from Cincinnati to Defi- 
ance, 178 miles, where it joined the Wabash 
and Erie, forming another water route be- 
tween the river and lake, of 265 miles. 
The cost of this canal was $3,700,000. 
■The Morris Canal, from Jersey City to 
Philipsburg, N. J., 102 miles In length, con- 
necting Newark Bay with the Delaware 
River, was begun in 1825 and finished in 
1836. With XH development of railroads 


these canals fell into neglect and , were 
finally wholly or partly abandoned or taken 
over by the railroads. 

The Illinois and Michigan Canal extends 
from Chicago to liaSall^ on the Illinois 
River, a distance of 102 miles. It cost 
$7,357,787. A later extension of this wa- 
terway is the Hennepin Canal, from Hen- 
nepin, HI., fifty miles through the Rock 
River and twenty-seven miles through land 
to the Mississippi River, at Rock Island. 
The Chesapeake and Ohio Cannl, the out- 
come of a project of Washington to tm- 

C rove navigation of the Potomac River, was 
cgiin in 1828 by the board of public works 
of Virginia and completed in 1850. It cost 
$11,000,000. It extends from Georgetown. 
D. C., to Cumberland, Md., a distance of 
184 miles. By means of seventy-four locks 
an elevation of 609 feet is attained. The 
Delaw'are and Hudson Canal, extending 
from Rondout, N. Y., to HonesdalSL Pa., 
108 miles, was completed in 1829. The 
Schuylkill Coal and Navigation Canal, also 
108 miles long, from Mill Creek to Phila- 
delphia, Pa., was begun. In 1816 and com- 
pleted In 1825. The Uehigh Coal and Navl- 
gatlosi Company have a canal from Easton 
;o Coalj>ort, Pa. An Important ship canal 
is the Sault Sainte Marie, connecting Lakes 
Superior and Huron, which was built in 
185.5 at the cost of $6,033,533. (See illus- 
tration opposite 932.) 

The Panama Canal Is described In a sepa- 
rate article. (See also Suez Canal, which 
is inserted for comparison.) 

Following Is a complete list of canals In 
the United States, together with thjelr 
length and cost of construction : 


Albemarle and Chesapeake — From Norfolk* 
Va., to Currituck Sound, N. C., 44 miles ; 
cost, with improvements, $1,641,363. 

Augusta — From Savannah River, Ga., to 
Augusta, Ga., 9 miles, $1,500,000. 

Beaufort — From Beaufort, N. C., to Neuse 
River, in course of construction. 

Black River — From Rome, N. Y., to Lyons 
Fulls, N. Y., 35 miles, $3,581,954. 

Cape Cod Canal (Sea Level Ship Canal), 
about 13 miles long, to connect Massa- 
chusetts Bay and Buzzard's Bay, $12,- 
000.000. 

Cayuga and Seneca — From Montezuma, N. 
Y., to Cayuga and Seneca Lakes, N, Y., 
25 miles, $2,232,632. 

Champlain — From Whitehall, N. Y., to Wa- 
torvllot, N. Y., 81 miles, $4,044,000. 

Chesapeake and Delaware — From Chesa- 
peake City, Md., to Delaware City, Del., 
14 miles, $3,730,230. 

Chesapeake and Ohio — From Cumberland, 
Md., to Washington, D, C., 184 miles, 
$11,290,327. 

Companys — From Mississippi River, La., to 
Bayou Black, La., 22 miles, $90,000. 

Delaware and Raritan — From New Brnns- 
wlck, N. J., to Bordentown, N. J,, 66 
miles, $4,888,749. 

Delaware Division — From Easton, Pa., to 
Bristol, Pa., 60 miles, $2,438,360. 

Dea Moines Rapids, at Des Moines Rapids, 
Mississippi River, 7^ miles, $4,582,009. 

Erie — From Albany, N. Y’’., to Buffalo, N. 
Y.. 387 miles, $52,640,800. 

Fairfield — From Alligator River to Lake 
Mattlmuskeet, N. C., 4^ miles. 

Galveston and Brazos — From Galveston, 
Tex., to Brazos River, Tex., 38 miles, 
$340,000. 


Harlem River Ship Canal, connecting the 
Hudson River and Long Island Sound, by 
way of Spuyten Duyvll Creek and Har- 
lem River, was opened for traffic on June 
17, 189^ and cost about $2,700,000. 

Hockihg — Prom Carroll, Ohio, to NelSOll* 
vlll^ Ohio, 42 miles, $076,481. 
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Illinois and Michigan — From Ctilcago. III.,* 
to 341 Salle. Ill, 103 miles, $7,357,787. 
Illinois and Mississippi — Around lower rap- 
5 , Ida of Kock River, 111., connected with 
Mississippi River, 75 miles, $7,250,000. 
Lake Drummond— Connects Chesapeake Bay 
with Albemarle Sound, 22 miles, $2,» 
800,000. 

Lake Washington — Through Lake Union, 
Senttie, Wash., to I’ugct Sound. 

Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. — From 
Coalport, Pa., to Easton, Pa., 108 miles, 
$4,455,000. 

Louisville and Portland — Falls of Ohio Riv- 
er, Louisville, Ky., 21 miles. $5,578,031. 
Miami and Erie — From Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to Toledo, Ohio. 274 miles, $8,062,680. 
Morris — From Jersey City to I*hlllipsburg, 
N, J.. 102 miles ; begun 1825, opened 1836. 
Muscle Shoals and Elk River Shoals — From 
Big Muscle Shoals, Teim., to Elk River 
Shoals, Tenn., 10 miles, $3,156,919. 
Newberne and Beaufort — From Clubfoot 
Creek to Harlow Creek, N. C., 3 miles. 
Ogeechce — From Savannah River, Ga., to 
Ogeeehee River, Ga., 16 miles, $407,810. 
Ohio — From Cleveland, Ohio, to Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, 317 miles, $4,695,204. 
Oswego — From Oswego, N. Y., to Syracuse, 
N. y., 38 miles, $5,239,5518. 

Pennsylvania — From Columbia, Northum- 
berland. Wilkos*Barre, Huntingdon, Pa., 
193 miles, $7.731,7.50. 

Portage Lake and Lake Superior— From 
Keweenaw Bay to Lake Superior, 25 
mile.s, $528,892. 

Port Arthur— From Port Arthur, Tex., to 
Gulf of Mexico, 7 miles. 

Santa F6 — From Waldo, Fla., to Melrose, 
Flu., 10 miles, $70,000. 

Salt Ste. Marie (Ship Canal)— Connects 
Lakes Superior and Huron at St. Mary’s 
River. 8 miles. $6,033,533. 

Schuylkill Navigation Company— From Mill 
Creek, Pa., to Philadelphia, Pa., 108 
miles, $12,461,600. , 

Sturgeon Bay and Lake Mlehigan— Between 
Green Bay and Lake Michigan, li miles, 
$99,661. 

St. Marv’s Palls— Connects Lake Superior 
and I'luron at Snult. Ste. Marie, Jlich., 
U miles, $7,909,667. 

Sns(inelianna and Tidewater — Prom Colum- 
bia, Pa., to Havre de Grace, Md., 45 
miles, $4,931,345. 

Walhondlng — From Rochester, Ohio, to Ros- 
coe, Ohio, 25 miles, $607,269. 

Welland (Ship Canal)— Connects I^ake On- 
tario and Lake Erie, 26i miles, $2,080,- 
866 . 

Canals (see also the several canals): 
Across continent, practicability of 
construction of, referred to, 4473. 
Altamaha River to Tennessee River, 
referred to, 1027. 

Appropriations for, 926. 

Atlantic Ocean to Gulf of Mexico, 
discussed, 995., 

Constitutional amendment for im- 
provement of, suggested, 552. 

Great Lakes to Hudson River, dis- 
cussed, 482. 

Lands granted to States in aid of, 
1029, 3725. 

Recommendations regarding aid to, 
4149, 4201, 4209. 

Surveys for, referred to, 824, 987. 
Utility of canal navigation discussed, 
482, 552, 586, 785, 877. 

Ca^aX Zone. — The Panama Canal act of 
1912 provided for the government by the 


United States of n none of land and land 
under water of the width of ten miles extend- 
ing to the distance of five miles on each 
side of the center line of the route of the 
canal, which zone begins in the Caribbean 
Sea three marine miles from mean low- 
water mark and extends to and across the 
Isthmus of Panama Into the Pacific Ocean 
to the distance of three marine miles from 
mean low-water mark, excluding therefrom 
the cities of Panama and Colon and their 
adjacent harbors located within said zone, 
as excepted In the treaty with the Repub- 
lic of I’anama dated November 18, 1903, 
but including all islands within said de- 
scribed zone, and In addition thereto the 
group of islands In the Bay of P.nnama 
named Perlco, Naos, Culebra and Flamen- 
co, and any lands and waters outside of 
said limits above described which arc nec- 
essary or convenient or from time to time 
may become necessary or convenient for the 
construction, maintenance, operation, sani- 
tation, or protection of the said canal or 
of any auxiliary canals, lakes, or other 
works necessary or convenient. The Presi- 
dent Is authorized, by treaty with the Re- 
public of Panama, to acquire any additional 
land or land under water not already 
granted, or which was excepted from the 
grant, that he may deem necessary, and 
to exchange any l;nm or land under water 
not deemed necessary for other laud or 
land under water which may be deemed 
necessary, which additional land or land 
under water so acquired shall become part 
of the Canal zone. 

When In the judgment of the President 
the construction of the I’annma Canal shall 
be sufficiently advanced toward completion 
to render the further services of the Isth- 
mian Canal ConunlHsion unnecessary, the 
President Is authorized by executive order 
to discontinue the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, which, together with the present or- 
ganization, shall then cense to exist; and 
the President Is imthorizeil thereafter to 
complete, govern, and operate the Panama 
Canal and govern the Canal zone, through 
a Governor and such other persons as 
he may deem competent for the pro- 
tection of the Canal and Canal zone. The 
Governor of the Panama Canal shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, com- 
missioned for a term of four years at $10,- 
000 per year. President Taft (page 8007) 
suggested a permanent military government 
for the zone, but it was later decided that 
a civil government would be best suited 
to the colonial policy of the United States. 
President Wilson by executive order (page 
8300) established a permanent civil gov- 
ernment for the zone In 1914, and in addi- 
tional orders enunciated !nu»ortnnt rules of 
government. (Pages 8283, 8285, 8208, 
8299, 8303. See also Panama Canal.) 

Canal Zone; 

Executive Orders — 

Establishing permanent government 
for, 7920, 

Extent and population of, 7687. 
Fixing interest rates in, 7905. 
Forbidding corrupting of employees 
in, 7918. 

Gambling law in, amended, 7988. 

Government for discussed, 7687. 
Military government for, 7687, 
Providing conditions of employ- 
ment in, 7923. 

Neutrality of, proclaimed, 8008. 
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Order relating to customs service and 
providing for lines for dishonest 
manifests in, 7963. 

Order relating to Postal Crimes in, 
7964. ' 

Quarantine regulations for, 7966. 
Eegulating bearing of arms in, 7903. 
Eegulating hunting in, 7909. 
Eequiring security for costs in civil 
cases in, 7964. 

Wireless, telegraph station established 
in for use of Navy, 7960. 

Cancer. — A malignant growth of epidermic, 
epithelial or glandular tissue, having sec- 
ondary growths or extensions. The disease 
is Increasing rapidly in all civilized coun- 
tries. It is essentially a disease of middle 
life, occurring mostly in persons of more 
than forty years of age. Senility and the 
decadence of tissues which have passed the 
period of their usefulness and are about to 
undergo physiological rest are predisposing 
factors. , The symptoms often elude trained 
observers and the causes of the disease have 
never boon accurately determined. Domestic 
animals as well as man are (smbject to the 
disease. The prevalence of cancer In fishes 
and the coincidence of the geographical dis- 
tribution of the disease In fish and the hu- 
man family so Impressed President Taft 
that he recommended to Congress an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for the study of the 
question, (Page 7861.) 

Cancer In Fishes, appropriation recom- 
mended for research work subject of, 
7480. 

Candidate. — A person seeking office nomi- 
nation or other desired end, especially a 
person nominated for office by a caucus or a 
party organization. 

Oandia. (See Crete.) 

Cannon. — ^A large gun, mounted usually on 
a frame, movable or stationary, or on a gun 
carriage, (See also Arms and Ammunition; 
Arsenals ; Artillery, and Encyclopedic Index 
article on Arms and Ammunition.) 

Cannon, foundry for making, recom- 
mended, 1G07, 1714, 4797. 

Cannonade. — Persistent firing of cannon. 
Canteen. — a place near a camp or garrison 
where provisions, and especially liquors, are 
supplied to soldiers ; also a container car- 
ried by soldiers to hold water or other liquid. 

Canton, China, hostilities in, referred 
to, 2977. 

Cantonment Gibson, Ark., road from 
Little Kock to, referred to, 932. 

Capd Cod Canal (see Canals). 

Cape Fear River, N. O., act for improv- 
ing, approved and reasons therefor, 
2776. 

Cape Horn: 

Expenditures for freight and passage 
by way of, referred to, 4072. 
Shortening of sea voyage around, dis- 
cussed, 4601. 

Cape Spartel, light-house on, treaty 
with Morocco regarding, 353^ 

Cape Vincent, N. Y., proclamation 
granting privileges of other ports to, 
. 2869. 


Capital, relation of laboi^ to* (See 
Labor, discussed.). 

Capital.— *The municipality In which is lo- 
cated the scat of government. 

Cajiital and tiahor. — ^A general tehn used 
in referring to employers and employees, — 
especially organized bodies of both classes 
with mutual relations. (See Kailroads, 
Elght-lTour Day.) 

Capital of United States.— Up to the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution the 
Congress lind no fixed place for holding 
Its sessions, but met at York, Lancaster, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Princeton, Annap- 
olis, Trenton, and New York. The First 
Congress under the Constitution met in 
New York City in 1789. I.ater it held ses- 
sions In Philadelphia from 1790 to. |800. 
During the second session of the First 
Congress under Ui * Constitution, after a 
long and bitter debate in which sectional 
jealousy ran high, an act ‘was passed, .lime 
28, 1J90, selecting the present site of 
Washington as the permanent seat of Gov- 
ernment. The Government removed to Its 
new headquarters in 1800. (See Washing- 
ton City and District of Columbia.) 

Capital of United States, seat of Gov- 
ernment removed from Philadelphia 
to Washington discussed, 281, 295, 
298, 299, 300. 

Capital Punishment. — in nearly all states 
the death penalty Is specified as punish- 
ment for first degree murder : Following 
are the methods of execution and the excep- 
tions to the rule : . 

STATES AND METHODS. STATES AND METHODS. 

Alabama — Hanging. New Hampshire — 

Alaska — Hanging. Hanging. 

Arizona — Hanging. New Jersey — Elec- 

Arkansns — Electro- trocution, 

(Mition. New Mexico — Hang- 

Callfornla — Hanging. ing. 

Colorado — Hanging. New York — Electro- 

Copnecticut — Hang- ciition. 

lug. North Carolina — 

Delaware — Hanging. Electrocution. 

District of Colum- North D a k o t a — 

bla — Hanging. Hanging. 

Florida — Hanging. Ohio — Electrocution. 

Georgia — Hanging. Oklahoma — Hang- 

Ha wall — Hanging. ing. 

Idaho — Hanging. Oregon — Hanging. 

Illinois — Hanging. Peiimsylvauia — Elec- 

^ndiana — Hanging. trocution. • 

Iowa — Ilauglug. Porto ftico — Hang- 

Kansas — Life Im- ing. 

prlsonmeut. Rhode Island — Life 

Kentucky — Electro- Imprisonm(‘nt. 

cutlon. South Carolina — 

Louisiana-Hanging. Electrocution. 

Maine — Life Impris- South Dakota — 

onment. Hanging. 

Maryland-Hanging. Tennessee — Hang- 

Mass achu setts-— ing. 

Electrocution, Texas — Hanging. 

Michigan — Life Im- Utah — ^Hanging or 

I>rlsonment. Shooting at discre- 

Minnesota — Life lion of murderer. 

Imprisonment. Vermont — Hanging. 

Mississippi — Hang- Virginia — Electro- 

ing. cutlon. 

Missouri— Hanging. Washington — Life 

Montana — Hanging. Imprisonment. 

Nebraska —•Electro- West Virginia — 

cutloh. Hanging. 

Nevada-^'Hanglngor Wisconsin— Life Im- 

shootthg at dls- prlsonment. 

cretloth of murder- Wyoming — Hang« 

er. ing. 
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tfuplt^iumt th& name of 
temiile of Japlter €apitoU> 
on tne Capit<Hln« Hiu in ancient Rome, 
Mnne Oapitolinn^ was so called from 
ttia ftndiiig of a skull durlngr the excavation 
for the first building. The name Is ap- 
plied to the magnificent edifice In which 
the Congress of the United States holds Its 
aesslons and to the statehouses which are 
erected at the capitals of the various 
states. 

The Capitol Is situated on a low hill 
commanding one of the best views of 
Washington, and dominates the city with 
Its magnificent dome. Its extreme length 
is 751 feet, and It varies from 121 to 324 
feet In width ; It consists of a main edifice 
of sandstone, painted white and crowned 
with an iron dome, and two wings of 
white marble. The general style is classic 
and Its columns and detail are Corinthian. 
As a whole it is one of the most impos- 
ing and beautiful governmental build- 
ings in the world. The original dome 
was a low structure of wood eo^ered with 
copper, but this was replaced in 1850 by 
the present Iron dome, 287 feet high, de- 
signed by Thomas U Walter, and sur- 
mounted by a fine statue of Freedom by the 
American sculptor Thomas Craw ford. The 
corner stone of the building was laid by 
President Washington Sept. 18, 1703, with 
Masonic ceremonies. The north wing was 
completed Nov. 17, 1800: the south wing 
In 1811. The interior of both were burned 
by the British under General Ross Aug. 24, 
1814. (See illustration opposite 537, 
1093.) The foundation of the main build- 
ing was laid March' 24, 1818, and the whole 
was completed in 1827, at a cost up to 
that time of nearly $2,500,000. 

An act of Sept. 30, 1850, provided for 
extensions to the north and south, and 
President Fillmore laid the corner atone 
July 4, 1851, Daniel Webster delivering the 
oration. These extensions were finished 
in 1867, and added very considerably to the 
beauty of the building, with their porticoes 
and columns of white marble, wiiich con- 
tain the Senate Chamber and Hall of Rep- 
resentati\ es. 

The former Senate Chamber Is now occu- 
pied by the Supreme Court, the former 
Hall of Representatnes is now a Statuary 
Court to which each state contributes stat- 
ues of her most famous sons. Among the 
special objects of Interest inside are the 
busts of the Vice-Presidents In the Senate 
Chamber ; a number of historical paintings, 
some of them colossal in size, In various 
parts of the building ; the Marble Room 
of the Senate, with its mirrors ; the collec- 
tion of Speakers’ portraits in the Repre- 
sentatives’ Lobby of the House, and the 
massive Rotunda, with Its historical paint- 
ings and frescoes. Outside, on the east is 
the plaza, near the center of wiilch sits the 
classic figure of George Washington. On 
the west side Story’s bronze statue of John 
Marshall, like the Washington, a sitting 
figure, is encountered by the visitor just 
before he ascends the stairs over the ter- 
race. It Is curious to note that the main 
facade faces east, as It was anticipated 
that the city would spread In that direc- 
tion ; the reverse has proved to be the ease 
and the Capitol turns its back toward the 
main portion of the city. 

See illustrations opposite 337, 1693 and 
frontispiece, Vol. II. 

Capitol: 

Care of, should be committed to pub- 
lic agent, 596. 


Congress roeommemet# Its duties la* 
623. 


Destroyed by Britbb forces, 581, and 
illustration, opposite 537. 

Extension of — 

Appropriation of $100,000 to be ex- 
pended, 2672. 

Architect engaged in, referred to, 
2680. 


Discussed, 2672. 

Jurisdiction over, transferred from 
Interior to War Department, 
2737. 

^lans submitted unsatisfactory, and 
combination of same adopted, 
2672. 


Reference to, 2G84, 2015, 2917, 2018. 
Heating and ventilating referred to, 
3110, 3112. 

Improioment of, interest should be 
taken in, 588. 

In 1830, 1603. 

Incomplete and not in % state to re- 
ceive Members of Congress, 588. 
Longitude of, (580, 6 88, 789. 

Marble columns for, referred to, 3114. 
Secretary of President J. Q. Adams 
assaulted in, 066. 

Washington, statue of, to bo placed 
in, 881. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
1170. 

Erection of, referred to, 1010. 
Wings added to, nearly complete, 
2672. 


Work of art for, referred to, 2910. 

Captive. — One hold prihonor, especially In 

war. 

Captured Property: 

Cotton captured and forfeited, re- 
ferred to, 3666. 

Should not be adjudged, without 
regular investigation, 485. 

Car Couplers. (See Bralces and Coup- 
lers.) 

Caracas Commission discussed, 4761, 
4826, 4920, 5000. 

Caracas, Venezuela: 

Centennial celebration of birth of 
Bolivar to be held at, 4716, 4760. 
Statue of Washington to be com- 
menced at, and industrial exhibi- 
tion to be opened, 4716, 4760. 

Carbine. — A short rifle for the use of cav- 
alrymen. 

Cardenas Bay, Cuba, conflict in, dis- 
cussed, 6302, 6316. 

The Winslow rescued by the Hudson 
in, thanks of Congress, etc., to 
ofiieers and men of latter recom- 


menaea, Otiui:. 


Cardinal.— A prince of the Church of 
Rome, ranking In Catholic countries with 
princes of the blood royal, a member of 
the conclave or sacred college, which Is 
the council of the Pope. Since 1179 the 



ordinals liata Maimed and ejtereteed tJi« 
privilege of electing tbe Fope. Tile fall 
college conaiets of eeventv cardinala* On 
Mnrcl 15, 18T5, Arcliblsaop John Mo- 
Closkey, of New xork, was made «ie ftrst 
American cardinal. He died Oct. 10, 1885, 
and on June 7. 1886, Archbishop James 
Gibbons, of Baltimore, was created cardi- 
nal. Nov. 27, ion. Pope JHus X bestowed 
the red hat of Cardinal upon John M. Far- 
ley, of New York; William H, O'Connell, 
of Boston, and Dlomcoe Falcoiilo, former- 
ly of Washington, for the United States. 


Carlisle Indian School^ establishment 
of, discussed, 4529. 

Carmick dt Eamsey, claims of, referred 
to, 3065. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching.— An institution found- 
ed by Andrew Carnegie In 1905, and In- 
corporated by the Congress of the United 
States In 1906. The institution is en- 
dowed with $15,000,000, and its primary 
purpose is to provide retiring allowances 
for teachers and officers of colleges, uni- 
versities, and technical schools in the Unit- 
ed States, Canada and Newf^mndlnud. By 
the seventh annual meeting of the trus- 
tees in 1912, 315 allowances were being 
paid to teachers, and 83 pensions to widows 
of teachers, at an annual cost of $603,855. 
The amount of the average retiring allow- 
ance Is $1,676.66, the average age of retire- 
ment being about seventy years. 

In the payment of retiring allowances to 
professors and pensions to widows of pro- 
lessors, the foundation alms to deal with 
Institutions rather than with Individuals. 
It has, therefore, formed an accepted list 
of Institutions, the teachers and officers of 
which may retire under fixed rules. There 
were in November, 1913, seventy-three In- 
stitutions on the accepted list. In addi- 
tion to being a retiring allow'ance system 
for the benefit of higher education, the 
foundation has become an educational 
agency national in Its Influence. Educa- 
tional problems are discussed In the an- 
nual report of the president, and In other 
buMtetins published by the foundation. The 
preHraient of the foundation Is Dr. Henry 
8. Pritchett; secretary, Clyde Fiirst ; ad- 
dress, 576 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Camegle Hero Fund.— in April, 1904, An- 
drew Carnegie created a fund of $5,000,- 
000 for the benefit of the dependents of 
those losing their lives in heroic effort to 
save their fellow men, or for the heroes 
themselves if injured only. Provision was 
also made for medals to be given In com- 
memoration of heroic acts. 

The endowment known as “The Hero 
Fund" was placed In the hands of a com- 
mission composed of twenty-one persons, 
residents of Pittsburg, Pa., of which 
Charles L. Taylor is president, and F. M. 
Wllmot, secretary and manager of the 
fund. 

In his letter to the Hero Fund Com- 
mission, Mr. Carnegie outlined the general 
scheme of the fund thus ; “To place those 
following peaceful vocations who have been 
Injured In heroic effort to save human life. 
In somewhat better positions pecuniarily 
than before, until able to work again. In 
case of death, the widow and children or 
other dependents are to be provided for 
until she remarries, and the children until 
they reach a self-supporting age. For ex- 
ceptional children, exceptional grants may 
be made for exceptional education. Grants 


of Bnmm of money may also be made io 
heroes or heroines as the commission thinks 
advisable— -each case to be judged on Its 
merits." 

The fund applies only to acts perfornMd 
within the United States of America, the 
Dominion of Canada, the colony of New- 
foundland, and the waters thereof, and 
such acts must have been performed on or 
after April 15, 1904. 

The commission has awarded 841 med- 
als — 506 bronze, 319 silver and 16 gold. 
In addition to the medals, $835,986 has 
been awarded for disablement benefits, and 
for educational and other special {Purposes, 
and for the dependents of heroes who lost 
their lives, including payments made to 
December 31, 1913, on monthly allow- 
ances. Pensions In force as of this date 
amount to $65,460 annually. The com- 
mission has also awarded $169,462 for re- 
lief of sufferers from dlsastern — at Brock- 
ton, Mass., SIO.OOO; from the California 
earthquake, $54,462 : at Monongah Mines, 
Monongab, W. Va., $.35,000 ; at Darr Mine, 
Jacobs^ Creek. Pa., $2,3,000; at Lick 
Branch Mine, Switchback, W. Va., $10,000; 
at McCurtaln Mine, MrCurtaIn, Okla., $15,- 
000; at Jed Mine, Jed, W. Va., $10,000, 
and for relief of Ohio and Indiana flood 
sufferers, $10,000. 

Came^e Peace Foundation. (See Peace 

Societies.) 

Camifex Ferry (W. Va.), Battle of. — 

After McClellan’s promotion, July 22, 1801, 
to the command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, Rosecrans succeeded him In com- 
mand in West Virginia. Gen. Floyd took 
a position on the Gaiiley River, eight miles 
south of Nicholas, W. Va.. at Carnlfex 
Perry, with 2,000 Confedt'rates. Intending 
to cut off Cox’s brigade from Uoseerans’s 
army. Sept. 10 be was attacked in this 
position by Rosecrans with 10,000 men. 
Darkness terminated a sharp engagement, 
and the next morning Floyd was In the 
mountains, thirty miles away. The Federal 
loss was 120 killed and wounded. Among 
the former was Col. Lowe, of the Twelfth 
Ohio, who fell at the head of his regi- 
ment. 

Caroline, Tie. — A steamer In the service 
of Canadian rebels which was seized on 
American soil by the British and burned. 
In 1836-37 a revolutionary spirit de- 
veloped In Lower Canada. Dec. 12, 1837, 
the leaders of the insurrection, under one 
^lackenzle. seized the Canadian Navy Isl- 
and, in the Niagara River, and set up a 
provisional government. Dec. 26 the Ca- 
nadians, crossing the Niagara, after a fight 
in which several rebels were killed, burned 
the vessel (1618, 1929>. The affair caused 
great Indignation. President Van Buren Is- 
sued proclamations demanding observance 
of the neutrality laws 0 698. 1C99>. The 
New York militia was called out and placed 
under command of Gen. Scott. 

Caroline, Tke, attacked and destroyed 
by British forces, 1618. 

Claim on Brazil concerning, 4220. 
Correspondence regarding, 1618, 1676, 
1889, 1840, 2016, 2073. 

Discussed, 1929. 

Satisfaction demanded of Great Brit- 
ain for destroying, 1732. ' . 

Caroline Islands. — ^A Pacific archipelago 
extending from lat. 3® to 11® north and 
from long. 187® to 163® east. The prin- 
cipal islands are Yap, Ponape, Strong, Bab« 
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elthoaap, and Souk. The name usnally in- 

''.eludes the Pelew Islands. The inhabitants 
are Polynesians. Germany and Spain both 
claimed Yap Island until lg85, when the 
dispute was settled In favor of Spain. By 
treaty of B'eb. 12. 1899, these islands, with 
the exception of Guam, the largest of the 
Marianne which had been ceded to the 
United States in 1898, passed on Oct. 1, 
1899, from Spain into the hands of Ger- 
many. The purchase price paid by Germany 
was about $4,000,000. They consist of 
about five hundred coral Islets which are 
small ahd sparsely peopled. The most im- 
portant product and export is copra. 

Oaroline Islands: 

Dispute between Germany and Spain 
relating to domination of, dis- 
cussed, 4916, 6370. 

Questions with Spain touching rights 
of American citizens in, 5622, 5751, 
5872. 

Carpenters* Hall* — Building owned by the 
guild or union of carpenteirs of Philadel- 
phia. It was similar to the guild halls of 
London. The First and Second Continen- 
tal Congresses held their sessions in this 
hall. 

Carpetbaggers. — A term of reproach ap- 
plied to certain northern politicians who in 
the days of the reconstruction of the south- 
ern states shortly after the close of the 
Civil War took up temporary residence In 
the south and sought election to Congress 
and various state offices. The name arose 
from the fact that only a few of them 
Intended to settle permanently, and there- 
fore carried, it was said, their effects In 
carpetbags. Some of them proved to be 
good and useful citizens, while many were 
unscrupulous adventurers who sought offi- 
cial positions for the purpose of enriching 
themselves. 

Carriages and Wagons.-— Ages of prog- 
ress have intervened between the luxurious 
automobile touring car of to-day and the 
gaudy chariots of ancient kings. American 
inventive genius has added materially to 
this progress. Until the advent of the 
automobile the American buggy represented 
the highest type of jprivate conveyance, 
l>elng a modification or the English broug- 
ham and the German landau. Before the 
Revolution very little manufacturing was 
done In this country. Wealthy Americans 
imported their coaches, carriages and phae- 
tons from England and France. The num- 
ber of repair shops, however. Increased 
with the number of vehicles. 

The first American vehicle to be manu- 
factured to any extent was the two-wheeled 
chaise, which became- popular In New 
England. New York and Boston were 
connected by a stage-coach route In 1770. 
In 1776, when John Hancock married 
Dorothy Quincy, he took her by stage- 
coach to Philadelphia for a honeymoon. 

After the Continental Congress had or- 
ganized the Government, *‘the importation 
of coaches, chairs, and carriages of all 
sorts from England was forbidden.” In 
1794 Congress, looking upon carriages as 
articles of luxury. Imposed a tax on them. 

With the Improvement of roads through 
federal and state aid, the vehicle business 
grew. The Conestoga wagon, with broad 
wheels and canvas-covered body, often 
drawn by several teams of horses, came 
Into general use In New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Troy, N. Y., became 
famous for Its coaches ; Salem and Worces- 
ter, Mass., were also early noted as manu- 


facturing centers. With the mlgratioii 
westward after the war of 1812, the vehi- 
cle business followed the main routes of 
travel, John Studebaker established a shop 
at Asnlan^ Ohio, in 1835, and two of his 
sons, havmg learned their father’s trade, 
went to South Bend, Ind., in 1852, and 
established the business which has since 
grown to be the largest manufactory of 
vehicles in the world. The plant covers 
more than a hundred acres of ground, em- 
ploys 3,000 workmen, uses annually 60,- 
000,000 feet of lumber and thousands of 
tons of Iron and steel. The yearly output 
of the factory exceeds 100,000 vehicles. 

In 1872 the Carriage Builders’ National 
Association was founded by the leading 
manufacturers of the country for training 
skilled workmen and to standardize the 
business. Rubber tires came Into use in 1890. 

In family and pleasure carriages Ohio 
ranks first. New York leads In the num- 
ber of public conveyances manufactured, 
while Indiana heads the list of States turn- 
ing out farm, government and municipal 
w'agons. Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and New York turn out about three-quar- 
ters of the sleighs and sleds. 

In the census report for 1000 the state-, 
ment was made that In the earliest stages 
of the carriage and wagon industry almost 
the entire work of manufacturing was 
done at the establishment, but speciali- 
zation has W'l’ought a change in this as In 
many other lines of manufacture, and now 
few, If any, manufacturers produce all the 
parts. The making of carriage and wagon 
materials as a separate industry Is growing. 

The busy time for the factories is cov- 
ered by March, April and May, but work 
Is fairly continuous the year round. About 
40 per cent of the wage-earners work 60 
hours per week. 

Carriage and wagon making in its vari- 
ous branches, according to the census of 
1010, was carried on In 5,492 establish^ 
ments In the United States, and gave era- 
plo.vmeiit In 1909 to 82,944 persons, of 
whom 60,928 were wage-earners, and paid 
$45,555,126 In salaries and wages. The 
total cost of materials was $81,951,288, 
w'hich was equal to about half (51.H per 
cent.) of the total value of the products 
($159,892, {><*7), while the value added to 
the materials by manufaeturo was $77,- 
941,259. Many establishments reported at 
censuses prior to the thirteenth as manu- 
facturing carriages and wagons have since 
turned wdiolly or in part to the manufac- 
ture of automobiles. 

For the industry as a whole in 1914 there 
were reported 5,320 establishments, which 
manufactured 1,187,002 vehicles, valued at 
$72,283,898. At the 1909 census there 
were reported 5,613 establishments, with 
an ou^ut of 1,584,571 vehicles, valued at 
$94,037,900. The number of establishments 
thus decreased during the five-year period 
by 293, or 5.2 per cent ; the number of 
vehicles, by 897,569, or 25.1 per cent ; and 
the value, by $21,754,002, or 23,1 per cent. 

Carson and Colorado Bailroad, right of 

way of, through Walker River Reser- 
vatioji, Nev., referred to, 4736, 4776, 
4953, 5378. 

Carsons Valley, Utah, Territorial gov- 
ernment over, referred to, 3014. 
Cartel. — An agreement between belligerent 
states relating to the methods of carry- 
ing on the war,, as for the exchange of 
prisoners, declaring certain ground neu- 
tral, repressing marauders, carrying on 
postal communication, or the like. A car- 
tel-ship (sometimes simply called a cartel) 
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Cedar 


!s onp used in exchanging prisoners or 
carrying communications to the enemy. 
Cartels for the exchange of prisoners are 
perhaps the most common. These are usu- 
ally concluded by the two governments, 
but generals may treat with each other 
directly. An exchange of prisoners Is 
beneficial to each side, which thereby re- 
covers its own men and is saved the trou- 
ble and expense of guarding and feeding 
its captives. In an exchani^e, the rank or 
the prisoners is taken Into account, and, 
so far as possible, man is exchanged for 
man of equal rank. 

Carthage (Mo.j, Battle of.— After Gov- 
ernor Jackson and his followers had been 
drive’ll from Koonvllle by Gen. Lyon they 
pushed westward Into Jasper County, being 
Joined on the way by Gen. Sterling Price. 
This Increased the Confederate forces to 
S,dOO. July 5, 1801, they were confronted 
near Carthage by Gen. Franz SIgel with a 
force of 1,500 men, who had been sent to 
the southwestern part of the State to pre- 
V('nt reeiiforccmcnts arriving from Arkansas 
and Texas. SIgel, after a short engage- 
ment, retreated through Carthage to Sar- 
coxie, fifteen miles to the eastward. Ills 
loss was L'{ killed and 31 wounded. The 
Confedorntes reported their loss at 40 to 50 
killed and 125 to 150 wounded. 

Cartoon. — ^A caricature used* In attacking 
an Individual or a policy, especially public 
ofllcials or political measures. 

Cartoons, Early. (See illustrations op- 
posite 1202, 1456, 1581, 2628, 3034, 
3245, 4248, 4280. 

Cary's Rebellion.— Thomas Cary, deputy 
governor of North Carolina, was deposed 
In 1705 at the solicitation of the Quakers 
for disfranchising them under the require- 
ments of the test act. For several years 
Cary ('ndeavored to usurp the government. 
In 1711 he attempted to capture Governor 
Hyde by force. Governor Spots wood, of 
Virginia, sent soldiers to Hyde’s assistance 
and Cady was forced to submit. 

Casa Grande Ruin, Arizona. (See Parks, 
National.) 

Casement, Sir Roger. (See Home Rule 
in Ireland.) 

Castle Island, Boston Harbor, joint 
resolution authorizing use and im- 
provement of, vetoed, 5246. 

Casualty. — in war, the loss of life, directly, 
ur us a result of wounds. 

Casus-BoUi. — Literally a cause of war : as 
an overt aet, or an insult by one nation 
to the dignity and peace of another nation 
when the circumstances will not permit of 
diplomatic adjustment. 

Catawba, Tbe, purchased for Peru, de- 
tention of, 3831, 3835. 

Catchword. — A word or phrase of popular 
appeal — often one employed by a political 
party, as “Fifty-Four, Forty or Fight'*; 
“Protection and Prosperity” ; “Peace and 
I’rosperity” ; “He kept us out of War,” etc. 

Catherine, The, seizer of, by British 
cruiser Dolphin discussed, 2070. 
Catherine Augusta, The, seized by Den- 
mark with the Ben Franhlin^ 4462, 
5369, (See Butterfield, Carlos & Co.) 
Arbitration in case of, 5369. 


Cattle: 

Contagious diseases among, dis- 
cussed, 4578, 4580, 4771, 5112, 5383, 
5764, 588/, 

Convention at Chicago on subject of 
diseases of, 4771. 

Exportation and importation of. (See 
Animals and Animal Products.) 

Inspection of. (See Animal Indus- 
ti^’. Bureau of.) 

Restrictions on importation of. (See 
Animals and Animal Products.) 

Slaughter of, from United Strifes re- 
quired by Great BrAain, 5764, 6178. 
Cattle, Exhibition, In^mation^ at 

Hamburg, Germany, discussed, 4714. 
Cattle Plague. (See Pleuro-Pneumoaia.) 
Caucus. — A meeting of the adherents of 
a political party to name candidates for 
office or agree upon lines, of parly policy, 
q’hough the caucus is stilrtly an American 
instlti^lon. similar meetlims are sometimes 
held in England. Mr. Gladstone held a 
caucus respecting the ballot bill July 6, 
1871. The caucus originated In Boston In 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 
It is supposed to have derived its name 
from the meetings of the calkers connected 
with the shipping business in the North 
End. From these local meetings the cus- 
tom grew and carried the name with It 
until after the institution of the Federal 
Government It was applied to the Con- 
gressional meetings which noialuated Can- 
didates for the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency of the United States. q*he custom 
Aas pursued until 1824. In 1828 nomina- 
tions were made by state legislatures, and 
In 1831 the present system of nominating 
by conventions came into use. State offi- 
cers were similarly nominated by legis- 
lative caucuses until, somewhat previous 
to the general party system, nominating 
conventions took their place. Caucuses of 
members of Congress are now held regular- 
ly by the adherents of the several political 
parties to discuss and determine upon party 

g ollcles and to choose the officers or the 
enate and House. 

Cavalry. — Soldiers on horse-back. (See 
Army.) 

Cavalry, increase in, recommended, 228, 
230, 2714, 4961. 

Cavite, Philippine Islands, batteries at, 
silenced by American squadron, 6297, 
^6315. 

Casruga Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Cayuse Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Cedar Creek (Va.), Battle of.— One of 

the most notable actions in the Civil War. 
After the engagement at Fishers Hill Sheri- 
dan posted his army on the north side of 
Cedar Creek, near Strasburg, and went to 
Washington to consult as to the return of 
the Sixth Corps. During his absence 
Early, who had been reenforced by Lee 
to his original strength, returned up the 
valley, crossed Cedar Creek, and on the 
morning of Oct. 19, 1864, surprised the 
Federal camp and captured 24 guns and 
1,500 prisoners. The Federal army under 
^mmand of Gen. Wright retired toward 
Winchester, when Sheridan, who had ar- 
rived at the latter place during the fore- 
noon, rejhined the army and ordered the 
battle renewed. Early’s men wore in pos- 
eession o| the camp at Cedar Creek wheh 
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they were attacked about S o’clock lo 
afternoon and defeated, with heavy loaaee 
to both aides. The Confederates lost all 
the guns and camp equipage which they 
had previously captured, about 24 guns of 
their own, and some flags. Sheridan’s loss 
in the two engagements, in killed, wound- 
ed and prisoners, was 6,9^; the Confeder- 
ate loss was 2,400. This was the last etfort 
of the Confederate forces to occupy the 
Shenandoah Valley. 

Cedar Keys, Fla., interference with col- 
lector of customs in, and action of 

Government discussed, 5507. 

Cedai Mountain (Va.), Battle of.— June 
26, 1862, Gen. Pope was assigned to the 
command of the combined forces of Banks, 
Fremont, and McDowell, known as the 
army of Virginia. Each of the separate 
armies had been defeated or forced into 
retreat by Jackson. The combined forces 
numbered 45,000, including 6,000 cavalry. 
Pope established headquarters at Culpeper, 
about 60 miles southwest of Washington. 
Gen. Lee sent Jackson and A. P. Hill to 
occupy Gordonsville, a few miles south of 
Culpeper. Their united armies, number- 
ing, according to Federal accounts, 25,000 
men, advanced toward Culpeper, and on 
Aug. 9 attacked Gen. Banks, with a force 
of 8,000 men, at Cedar Mountain, a hill 
two miles west of Mitchells Station, Cul- 
peper County, Va. Banks was defeated. 
The Federal losses were 314 killed, 1,445 
wounded, and 620 missing. The Confed- 
erates lost 229 killed, and 1,047 wounded. 

Cedar Eapids, Iowa, act for erection of 

public buildings in, returned, 5503. 

“Celerity, Certainty and Security.” 

(See Star Eoutes.) 

Cemeteries, National.— The army appro- 
priation bill for 1850 contained a clause 
setting aside $10,000 to purchase a lot 
near the City of Mexico for the interment 
of United States soldiers who fell near 
that place during the Mexican War. 

Since the Civil War Congress has estab- 
lished eighty-four cemeteries within the 
United States. They are mostly In the 
South, as most of the soldiers fell In that 
region. In all there are 370,415 graves, 
each marked with a marble headstone. The 
name and rank of each occupant is chiseled 
on the bead-stone when known. 

The following table shows the number of 
cemeteries maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the interments of soldiers and 
sailors therein up to June 80, 1915: 



Area in 
Acres 

1 Interments 

Name or Cemetery 

Unknown 

Dead 

Total 


8 24 

2,380 

124 

1,037 

4,539 

Alexandria, Va 

Andersonville, Ga .... 
Andrew Johnson (Greenville), 

5.50 

125 

15 

3;565 

13,723 

19 


4 125 

205 

2,540 

Md 

11 

1,848 

4,691 

24 

4;769 

23,965 

25 

Arlington, Va .i 

408.33 

Balls Bluff, Va 

.0057 

Bairanc^t Fla 

8.56 

741 

1,656 

3,158 

44 

Baton Rouge, Ia 

7.60 

536 

Battle Ground U- G ...... . 

1 

Beaufort, 8. C 

Beverly. N. J 

Camp Butler, HI 

29 

1 

6 

4,598 

7 

166 

9,485 

199 

1,596 

3,659 

4,757 

13,093 

Camp Nftlsmi, Ky 

9.60 

1,246 

Cave Hill, Ky 

3.58 i 

593 

Chahoette, 1 a 

13.60 

5,746 


limniMBiVTB 


Nams or Cbmstsrt 

Aiuba m 
Aorbs 

[Unknown 

Dead 

ToUl 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

129.53 

5,058 

13.679 

City Po'mt, Va 

7.49 

1,406 

5.159 

Cold Harbor, Va 

1.75 

1,337 

1,963 

Corinth, Miss 

20 

3,995 

6,737 

Crown Hill, Ind 

1.37 

37 

794 

Culpeper, Va 

6 

912 

1.375 

Custer Battlefield, Mont. . . 

6.91 

274 

1,579 

Cypress Hills, N. Y 

18.14 

384 

7,565 

Danville, Ky 

.31 

9 

858 

Danville, Va 

3.50 

139 

1,331 

Fayettev^le, Ark 

6.63 

810 

1,311 

Finns Point, N. J 

2.50 

30 

2,631 

Florence, S. C 

3.76 

2,800 

3.013 

Fort Donelson. Tenn 

15.34 

512 

676 

Fort Gibson, Okla 

6.90 

2,208 

2,487 

Fort Harrison, Va. 

1.55 

682 

818 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. . . 

15 

1,583 

4.016 

Fort McPherson, Nebr 

107 

361 

852 

Fort Scott, Kans 

10.26 

126 

827 

Fort Smith, Ark 

15 

1.466 

2,394 

Fredericksburg. Va 

12 

12,736 

15,185 

Gettysburg, Pa 

Glendale, Va 

14.87 

2.12 

1,632 

959 

3,676 

1,197 

Grafton, W. Va 

3.40 

650 

1.273 

Hampton, Va 

19.61 

634 

11,246 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo . . 

50 

3,015 

12,672 

Jefferson City, Mo 

2 

446 

842 

Keokuk, Iowa 

2 75 

45 

897 

Knoxville, Tenn 

9.83 

1,163 

3,542 

Lebanon, Ky 

2.50 

277 

875 

Lexington, Ky 

Little Rock, Ark 

.75 

106 

1,130 

12.12 

3,030 

6,881 

Loudon Park, Md 

6.29 

348 

3,954 

Marietta, Ga 

24 

3,094 

10,423 

Memphis, Tenn 

43 91 

8,862 

14,424 

Mexico City, Mex 

2 

751 

1.548 

Mill Springs, Ky 

3 50 

410 

727 

Mobile, Ala 

2 68 

238 

1.122 

Mound City, HI 

10 50 

2,759 

5,424 

Nashville, Tenn 

65 

4,121 

16,767 

Natches, Miss 

11 

2,786 

3,397 

New Albany, Ind 

5 46 

732 

3,137 

Newbem, N. C 

7 60 

UlO 

3,397 

Philadelphia, Pa 

13 26 

40 

3.404 

Poplar Grove, Va 

8.65 

4,068 

6,216 

Port Hudson, La 

8 

3,240 

3,848 

Quincy, III 

459 

67 

312 

Ralei^, N. C 

7 83 

550 

1,214 

Richmond, Va 

9 74 

5,678 

6,574 

Rock Island, 111 

1 

45 

424 

Salisbury, N. C 

6 

12,036 

12,148 

San Antonio, Tex ... 

3.63 

318 

1,932 

Ban Francisco, Cal 

37.50 

472 

6,976 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 

9.35 

455 

1,089 

Seven Pines, Va 

1.66 

1,238 

1,400 

Shiloh, Tenn 

10 65 

2,405 

3,622 

Soldiers’ Home, D. C . . 

16 

291 

7,737 

Springfield, Mo 

5 

1,247 

2,434 

St. Augustine, Fla 

58 

1,553 

1,773 

Staunton, Va 

1 15 

536 

766 

Stone River, Tenn. .. . 

20.10 

2,547 

6,149 

Vicksburg, Miss 

40. 

12,910 

17.046 

Wilmington, N. C 

5 

1,609 

2,358 

Winchester, Va 

4.89 

2,435 

4,545 

Woi^lawn, N. Y 

2.36 

20 

3,270 

Yorktown, Va 


1,446 

2,195 

Total 

• 1 1,664 370 

1 153,095 1 

370,415 


Of these btermeots about 9,847 are those of Confederates, 
being mainly in the National Cemeteries at Camp Butler, 
Cypress Hilu, Finns Point, Fort Smith, Hampton, Jefferson 
Barraoks, Springffeld and Woodlawn. 

The national cemetery at Gettysburg, Pa., 
Is peculiarly interesting from Its having 
been dedicated by President Lincoln In 1863. 
It abounds in numerous memorials of the 
departed soldiers, including a national mon- 
ument. It has been the scene of a re- 
union of the survivors of the great battle 
fought there July 1-3, 1863. The Govern- 
ment assumed charge of It In 1872. 




Cemeteries, National. (See also Na- 
tional Cemeteries.) 

Establishment of, and number of 
Union soldiers buried in, discussed, 
3649. 

Government employees to be per- 
mitted to participate in ceremonies 
at, 3862, 4120, 4137, 4184, 4237, 
4282, 4352, 4402, 4443, 4508, 4552, 
4603, 4712, 4753, 4818, 4899, 5078, 
5350, 5463, 5540, 5609, 5832, 6949, 
6046. 

Censors. — Roman magistrates to survey 
and rate the property and correct the man- 
ners of the people were appointed about 443 
B. C. The old constitution of l^ennsyl- 
vanla, framed In 1770, provided for a coun- 
cil of censors, to be chosen two from each 
city or county every seven years, whoso 
duty It should be to Investigate the de- 
partments of the government and inquire 
whether the constitution had been violated. 
A new constitution was framed In 1790 with 
this provision omitted. The Vermont con- 
stitution, modeled after that of Pennsyl- 
vania, provided for censors, 'and this ro- 
qulrement was not abolished till 1870. 
Censorship. — Regulation of and control 
over publications and utterances. Foreign 
nations, especially during the European War. 
frequently have resorted to this means of 
preventing publicity of governmental action 
and political plans, but in the United States 
censorship has not yet been resorted to by 
the Government except in an advisory way, 
and then only in war times. The first 
Amendment to the Constitution specifically 
inhibits the abridgement of tbe freedom of 
speech or of the press. (See Espionage 
l^w.) 

Censure, Besolutlons of.—Two resolutions 
of censure on the president have been 
passed, once by the Senate and once by 
the House, on occasions whore the ma- 
jority passing these resolutions was not 
sufficiently large either to pass measures 
over the president’s veto or to impeach 
him. March 28, 1834, after three months’ 
debate over an attempt to Impeach Andrew 
Jackson. Congress resolved that the “presi- 
dent, in the late executive proceedings In 
relation to the public revenue, has assumed 
upon himself authority and power not con- 
ferred by the Constitution and laws, but In 
derogation of both.” Jackson protested, 
but without avail. In 1837 the resolutions 
were expunged from the records. Jan. 10, 
1843, John M. Botts, of Virginia, offered 
a resolution for the Impeachment of Presi- 
dent Tyler for “gross usurpation of power, 
wicked and corrupt abuse of the power of 
appointment, high crimes and misde- 
meanors,” etc. Tyler protested against this 
as Jackson had done before him, but he had 
as a member of the Senate voted against 
the reception of Jackfon’s protest, and In 
answer to his protest the House sent him 
a copy of the Senate resolution on the 
former occasion. The resolution was re- 
jected by a vote of 83 to 127. (See also 
Protests.) 

Census. — The Constitution requires that a 
census of the United States shall be taken 
decennially. The first census was taken In 
1790 under the supervision of the presi- 
dent ; subsequent censuses, to and Includ- 
ing that of 1840, were taken under the 
supervision of the Secretary of State. In 
1849 the supervision of the census was 
transferred to the newly organized Depart- 


ment of tbe Interior, and eontinued under 
the control of that department until the 
passage of the act of 1903, creating the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor ; by this 
act the Census Bureau was transferred to 
the new department. Congress, by act ap- 
proved March 6, 1902, made the Census 
Bureau a permanent bureau of tbe Govern- 
ment. 

The work of the Census Bureau is di- 
vided into two main branches, namely, tbe 
decennial census and special statistical In- 
quiries, the latter mostly made In the In- 
tervals between the decennial censuses. The 
Thirteenth Decennial Census was taken as 
of date April 15, 1910. It covered the 
three main subjects — (1) population, (2) 
agriculture, and (3) manufacture^ mines 
and quarries. 

The permanent work of the Census 
Bureau is provided for by the act of Con- 
gress approved March 6, 1902, and amend- 
ments thereto. These acts authorize and 
direct tbe Bureau to make statistical In- 
uiries regarding the Insane, feeble-minded, 
eaf and dumb, and blind : crime, pauper- 
ism, and benevolence; deaths and births in 
the areas maintaining registration system ; 
social and financial statistics of cities ; 
wealth, debt and taxation ; religious bodies ; 
electric light and power, telephones and 
telegraphs, and street railways ; transporta- 
tion by water ; cotton production and dis- 
tribution : and production of forest prod- 
ucts. The statistics of deaths (which now 
cover a little over half of the country), 
of cities, and of production of cotton and 
forest products, are secured annually ; the 
other statistics mentioned are taken usually 
at intervals of five or ten years, not, how- 
ever, at the same time as the regular de- 
cennial ccnKiises. The act of 1902 also pro- 
vides for a census of manufactures In the 
fifth year Intervening between the decennial 
censuses, and the new Thirteenth Census 
act further provides for a census of agri- 
culture In 1915, as well as In 1910. 

The Director of the Census is appointed 
by the President of the United States and 
receives a salary of $0,000 per annum. The 
present Director Is William J. Harris of 
Georgia. The permanent oflice organization 
includes a chief clerk, four chier statisti- 
cians — for population, for manufactures, for 
finance and municipal statistics, for vital 
statistics — a geographer, and eight chiefs of 
division. The entire number of employees 
In the Bureau at Washington is now about 
C40 ; in addition there are about 700 special 
agents employed intermittently in the south- 
ern states for the collection of cotton sta- 
*.istlcs. The number of employees in Wash- 
ington was greatly increased during the 
decennial census : on November 1. 1910, It 
was 3,565, in addition to field employees. 
(See Population.) 

Census: 

Appropriation for expenses of, rec- 
ommended, 4654, 4664, 4690, 4695, 
4737. 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 880, 985. 

Arthur, 4635. 

Cleveland, 5978. 

Fillmore, 2622, 2665, 2708. 

Grant, 3996, 4066, 4156, 4208. 
Harrison, Benj., 5553, 5640. 

Jl^kson, 1093, 1367. 

Jefferson, 315. 

JolinBon, 3872. 




M^ssiStg^s und PaPi rs $f th0 


, lincoln, 3250/3338, 

JttKinlay, 6345, 6389, 6454. 
Mooroe, 788, 817. 

Pierce, 2756. 

Eoosevelt, 6676, 7104, 7176, 7228. 
Taylor, 2560. 

Tyler, 1894, 1934, 1943. 

Van Bnren, 1714, 1775. 
Washington, 98, 175. 

Every five years recommended, 4208. 

In 1875, recommendation for, 4157, 
4208. 

Laws regarding time of taking, dis- 
cussed, 986. 

Referred to, 1775. 

Pensioners, names and ages of, should 
be taken with, 1744. 

Postage on papers concerning, dis- 
cussed, 654. 

Referred to, 6345, 6389, 6454, 6676. 

Supervisors of, removed, referred to, 
4543. 

Census, Agricultural, recommended, 

5982. 

Census Board referred to, 2560. 

Census Bureau discussed, 4066, 5640. 
Cent. — Copper coins stamped with various 
designs were issued first by the states and 
later by the Federal Goveinment Vermont 
^as the first stale to issue copper cents, 
having granted permission in June, 1785, to 
Reuben Harmon, J r , to make money for the 
state for two years. In October, 1785, 
Connecticut granted the light to coin £10,- 
000 in copper c(‘nts, known as the Connecti- 
cut cent of 1785. In 1780 Massachusetts 
established a mint and coined $00,000 in 
cents and half cents In the same year 
New Jersey gianted the right to coin £10,- 
000 at 15 coppers to the shilling. In 1781 
the Continental Congiess directed Robert 
Morris to look into the matter of govern- 
mental coinage, lie proposed a standard 
based on the Spanish dollar, one hundred 
units to be called a tent. Ills plan was re- 
jected, and in 1784 Jefferson pioposed to 
Congress that the smallest coin should be 
of copper, of which 200 should pass for one 
dollar. In 1876, one hundred was sub- 
stituted The act of April 2, 1792, author- 
ized the coinage of copper cents contain- 
ing 204 giains and half cents in proportion. 
By the acts of Jan. 14, 1793, and Jan. 26, 
1796, their weight was reduced (183). 

Their coinage commenced In 179.3. In 
1857 the nickel cent was substituted and 
the half cent discontinued and in 1864 the 
bronze cent was introduced, weighing forty- 
eight grains and consisting of ninety-five 
per cent of copper and the remainder of tin 
and zinc. In the calendar year 1910 there 
were coined 152,840 218 cent pieces worth 
$1,528,462.18, This was about $20,000 
more than the value of five cent pieces 
coined, and about $100,000 less than the 
value of dimes coined A proposition to coin 
a half-cent piece was introduced In the 
Sixty-second Congress in 1912, but failed 
of passage. 

Cent* (See Copper Coins.) 

Gentennlal Anniversary of Founding of 

Wasliington as Capital to be held in 

1900, 6347, 6404, 6456. 


Oentoimial AnniTomiy itf ^ 

Oemstitution, proposItlPn to eelebrntOi 
in Philadelphia, 5118. 

Centennial Anniversary of Indepen- 
dence, proclamation recommending 
delivery and filing of historical 
sketches of counties and towns, 4345. 
Centennial Celebration of Inauguration 
of President Wasliington to be held 
in New York, 5371. 

Proclamation regarding, 5453. 

Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. 

— An internatiuiial exhibition of arts, man- 
ufactures, and products of the soil and 
mines, held at Falrmount Park, rhlladel- 
phla, from May 19 to Nov. 10. 1876. It 
was the Hist International exhibition of the 
kind held in this country, and was intended 
to celebrate the eompletlon of a century 
of the existence of the Vultod States as an 
independent nation. The enterprise re- 
ceived President Grant's waimest support 
(4158, 4216, 4254, 4;{0vS). (Mtizens of 

Philadelphia subset ibed $10,000,000 of cap- 
ital stock. Congress appropriated $2,000.- 
000 as a loan. Pennsylvania $1,000,000 and 
the city of Philadelphia $1,500,000 Kis;ht 
million persons paid admission, and many 
foreign countries were representtni by ex- 
hibits. 

Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia 
discussed, 4158, 4216, 4254, 4308. 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
4270, 4314. 

Commission referred to, 4272, 431.5. 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 4311. 

Executive orders regarding, 4235, 
4280. 

Government aid to, recommended, 
4215. 

Proclamation regarding, 4181. 
Removal of government exhibit to 
capital for permanent exhibit 
recommended, 4364. 

Exhibits of foreign nations con- 
tributed, 4365. 

Report of board on behalf of Execu- 
tive Departments, printing and dis- 
tribution of, recommended, 4381, 
4429. 

Report of commission referred to, 
4364, 4465. 

Results of, discussed, 4355, 4365, 4465. 

Centennial State.— a nickname for Colo- 
rado (q. v.). (See also States.) 

Central America. — The six isthmian states 
have an area which a little exceeds 200,- 
000 square miles. The greatest breadths, 
approximately along 15® N. lat. from Gape 
Oraclol^ a Dioa to the southwest of Mexico, 
la about 10®. The republics of Gentral 
America are: (T'osta Rica. Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Panama, Salvador. 

Panama Canal Zone belonging to the 
United States has an area of 474 square 
miles. 

The uplands of the plateau of Mexico are 
interrupted by the lowland of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, but rise again on the south- 
east. The general formation as far south 





u €mu ftioa. m 
and th« moutttai»« tend t# fern a ftoto 
chain, 1» that o« a niatehu slopme i^entlir 
towards the Atlantic and eteenly iwarda 
the Pacific. On thl« are many mare ar leea 
parallel ranges. 

Nicu^agua has a wide coast plain on the 
east, the Mosquito Coast, uplands in the 
Interior from 1,(W0 to 7,000 feet, sloping 
gently towards the Atlantic and steeply 
towards the lakes, and volcanic cones, which 
continue the western \«)lcanic zone. Some 
of thoi*e are aftlve, Cosegulna and Masaya 
have been the scenes of vast eruptions. To 
the east of this range is a great depression 
occupied by Lakes Managua and Nic- 
aragua. These are drained by the San Juan 
Elver which flows into the Pacific. 

To the south the main Cordillera follows 
the center of the Isthmus to Panama, where 
a relative depression from Limon Bay on 
the Atlantic to Panama on the Pacific has 
favored the construction of the canal at 
the narrowest portion. 


Central America (see also the several 
Btates) : 

Affairs of, discussed, 6325. 

Civil war in, 977. 

Commercial relations with, 1115, 4327, 
4826. 

Commission to South America and, 
for improving commercial relations, 
4826, 4863, 4864, 4915, 4955, 5116. 
Consuls of United States to, increase 
in number of, recommended, 4760. 
Conventions and treaties between 
Great Britain and United States 
regarding dominion over, dis- 
cussed, 2861, 2884, 2901, 2951, 
2952. 

Complications arising under, 2973, 
3039. 

Construction of, discussed, 2973. 
Correspondence regarding, trans- 
mitted, 2722, 2894. 

Biidomatic relations with, referred 
to, 2724. 

Diplomatic representation of United 
States in, discussed, 6325. 

Fu^.,itive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4055. 

Greater Republic of Central America, 
establishment of, discussed, 6325, 
6365. 

Grey town, bombardment of. (See 
Greytown, Nicaragua.) 

Minister of United States — 

Attacked and wounded by outlaws 
in, 2814. 

Grade of, elevated to plenipoten- 
tiary rank, 4717. 

Sent to, 2744. 

Monarchical government, establish- 
ment of, in, referred to, 3402. 

New British colony established in, 
2719. 

Outlaws in — 

American minister attacked and 
wounded by, 2814, 


Town by, 

mu. ^ 


Complaint of foreign powers re- 
garding 2817. 

Polie)^ of United States toward, dis- 
cussed, 6750, 

Questions b( tween Great Britain and 
United States regarding, 2741, 2813, 
2901, 2943, 2973, 3039. 

Referred to, 2722, 

Ship Canal through, discussed, 1115. 
(See also Nicaragua Canal; Pan- 
ama Canal.) 

Treaty with Great Britain regi^ding. 

(See Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.) 
Treaty with States formerly com- 
posing, referred to, 2553, 2569, 


2570. 


Transmission of, to House declined, 
2601. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 883, 916, 1750, 4055. 

War in, discussed, 4911. 

Central America, Greater Bepuhlic of, 
establishment of, discussed, 6325, 
6365. 


Central America. — Honduras and Nica- 
ragua Treaties proposed by President 
Taft, 7663. 

Central American Peace Conference.— 

On account of the frequent revolutions In 
the Central American republics, as well as 
the wars between them, President Diaz, of 
Mexico, and President lioosevelt appealed to 
the republics to confer with each other on 
the question of a general treaty of arbitra-> 
tlon and amity. In response to this invita- 
tion all the Central American States — Costa 
Rica, Guatemala. Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Salvador — sent delegates to a conference 
In Washington, lasting from Nov. 14 to Dec. 
18, 1907. 

As a result of the deliberations of this 
conference, eight conventions W(*re agreed 
to as follows and s^ned by the delegates : 
General Treaty of Peace and Amity ; Ad- 
ditional Conventions to the freneral Treaty : 
Kstabllslilng a Central American Court of 
Justice ; Extradition ; On Future Confer- 
ences (monetary); On Communications; 
Establishing an International Central 
American Bureau ; Establishing a Peda- 
gogical Institute. 

These conventions provide for permanent 
legations In each from all the others ; foibid 
inciting rebellion against any one countiy 
within the borders of another ; arrest and 
trial of any person, of whatever nationality, 
accused of inciting rebellion against any of 
the republics ; refusal of any to recognize 
revolutionary governments w'hich may come 
Into power In another until acknowledged 
by the freely elected representatives of the 
people ; non-interference In Internal war- 
fare. The Central American Court of .tns- 
tlce ^s formed, to consist of five justices, 
one from each republic, to sit at the city 
of Carlago, In Costa RIrn This court has 
jurisdiction over International questions be- 
tween the repubjlcs or between clUisens of 
one the government of brother. Other 
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After tlie IndecUlve engagement at Vllllere’s 
plantation, Dec. 23, 1814, Sir Inward 
Fakenham Joined the British army with 
reenrbrcements. which swelled the invad- 
ing forces to 8.000. On the morning of the 
28th, the British advanced to ChflLimette’b 
plantation exposed to the deadly fire of the 
Louisiana. Jackson awaited the movement 
with 4,000 men and 20 pieces of artillery. 
The British were led into the engagement 
in 2 columns under Generals Kean and 
Gibbs. After facing the heavy fire of the 
American sharpshooters for a short time. 
Sir Edward Fakenham ordered a retreat. 
The British loss in the engagement was 
about 150. The loss of the Americans 
was 9 killed and 8 wounded. One man on 
board the Louisiana was killed. More 
than 800 shots were hurled from her guns 
with deadly effect. One of them Is known 
to have killed and wounded 15 men. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. — A national organization formed at 
a commercial conference called by the 
President of the United States to meet In 
Washington, April 22 and 2.3, 1912. Its 
published purposes are to encourage and 
promote the organization of* associations of 
business men In all parts of the country. 

Wh(‘n debatable policies affecting our 
National commerce are advocated by the 
Federal authorities, tli(*re should be a rec- 
ognized organization capable of expressing 
the business opinion of the entire country 
available for conference, alike to the ex- 
€»cutive and legislative branches of the 
Government. It Is the purpose of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Unlt(‘d States 
of America to net in this capacity — not to 
originate legislation, nor to be unneces- 
sarily critical of legislation proposed by 
others, but rather to assume that the Na- 
tional Government desires to act in har- 
mony with the commercial lntere.sts of the 
country and will accept Its co-operation 
in an endeavor to make all business legis- 
lation constructive. 

Organization Mrmhership . — Every commer- 
cial or manufacturers’ association not or- 
ganized for private purposes shall be eli- 
gible for membership In the Chamber. Such 
associations shall be of two classes. First 
— Local or State, commercial or business 
organi; ations whose chief purpose is the 
development of the coinraercial and in- 
duslrial interests of a single state, city or 
locality. Second — Local, state, Interstate 
or National organizations whose member- 
ship is confined to one trade, or group of 
trades. 

Representation . — Each member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate and one vote for the first twenty-five 
members, and one delegate and one vote 
for each additional two hundred members 
in excess of twenty-five, but no member 
shall be entitled to more than ten delegates 
and ten votes. 

Individual Membership. — Persons, firms 
and corporations who are members In good 
standing of any organization admitted to 
the Chamber are eligible for election as 
Individual members. Individual members 
receive the regular publications of the 
Chamber and they may avail themselves of 
the facilities of the National headquarters ; 
may attend all regular and special meetings 
of the Chamber and, subject to the rules 
of such meetings, may have the privilege of 
the floor, but they are not entitled to vote 
except as duly accredited delegates of or- 
ganization members. Individual member- 
ship is limited to 6,000, 


Chambers of Foreign Oommerce, sng* 

gested, 7674. 

Chambers, Talbot, court-martial of, re* 
f erred to, 012. 

Chamizal, arbitration with Mexico of 
boundary question not satisfactory, 

Champion Hills (Miss.), Battle of.-* 

Sherman was directed to remain at Jack- 
son to destroy everything that could be of 
value to the Confederates. Grant himsedf 
turned toward the west. Pemberton, the 
Confederate general, with 25,000 men, had 
left Vicksburg hoping to cut off Grant 
from his supplies and form a Junction 
with Johnston’s forces. Lcarnlrg the 
strength and position of the enemy, Grant 
ordered Sherman and McPherson to leave 
Jackson and hasten forward. May 16, 
1863, Pemberton’s army was encountered 
at Champion Hills, a precipitous, narrow, 
wooded ridge twenty-five miles west of Jack- 
son and twenty miles east of Vicksburg. 
The Confed(M*ates were strongly posted, and 
It was nc(*(‘S8ary for the Federal troops to 
approach the position across open fields ex- 

K osed to the fire of 10 batteries of artil- 
•ry. Ilovey’s division and McPherson’s 
corns, with the exception of Bnmsey’s di- 
vision, which did not arrive till the battle 
wa.s over, began the attack In front wdiile 
Logan’s division was working to the left 
and rear. The battle was hotly contested 
and the Confederates were driven back 
after they had sustained heavy loss. 
Grant’s losses were 410 killed, 1,844 
wounded, and 187 missing— -total, 2,441. 
The Confederate losses w'ere probablv near- 
ly the same, and in addition 2,000 prison- 
ers. 


Champlain, Lake. (See Lake Cham- 
plain.) 

Chancellorsvllle (Va.), Battle of.— Jan. 
26, 186.3, MaJ.-Gen. Jo.seph Hooker suc- 
ceeded Maj.-Gen. Burnside in command of 
the Army of the Potomac. By April 1 
that army was in excellent condition, num- 
bering at the beginning of the new^ opera- 
tions over 100,000 Infantry, 10,000 artil- 
lery, 12,000 or 13,000 cavalry, and more 
than 400 guns. Gon. Lee w’as at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., wdth 57.000 Confederates. 
April 28 (some authorities say the 20th) 
Hooker began a movement with Lee’s left 
as his objective point. To cover JiLs real 
design, however, he dispatched Gen. Stone- 
man with most of the cavalry on a raid 
to the rear of the Confederate army, sta- 
tioned Gen. Sedgwick w’ith 30,000 men 
opposite Fredericksburg, and moved with 
about 70,000 men toward the United States 
Ford, on the Rappahannock. By April 
30 Hooker had crossed the Rappahannock 
with the main body of the army and es- 
tablished his headquarters at Chancellors- 
vllle, eleven miles west of Fredericksburg. 
The Confederate accounts say he then had 
with him 91,000 men. Lee had 48,000. 

Fighting began May 2, the BUfth Corps 
advancing on the road to Fredericksburg 
and engaging a Confederate advance. 
The result was the recall of Hooker’s ad- 
yanoe and a better position tor the Con- 
federates. May 2 Lee detached “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, with about 25,000 men, to 
attack the Eleventh Corps, under Gen. O. 
O, Howard, at the Federal right. The at- 
tack Culminated In the evening with a 

f ame In the Federal lines. “Stonewall” 
acksOQ was mortally wounded during the 
.^be fire of his own men, who 
In the darkness mistook him for an enemy* 
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The next day. May 8. the contest was re- 
newed, nearly 14,000 troops under liee 
having made a Junction with the forces 
under Stuart, Jackson’s Immediate succes- 
sor. It resulted In general Confederate 
success. Sedgwick in the meantime had 
crossed the Rappahannock, forced Early 
out of the Fredericksburg Heights, and 
.threatened the Confederate rear at Chan- 
cellorsrilie. Lee, haying defeated the 

f renter wing of the Federal army and 
riven it away, reenforced on the 8d and 
4tb of May tne troops in front of Sedg- 
wlck .4 The latter was pushed back and 
recrossed the river at night with a loss 
of %000 men. Hooker also rccrossed the 
Hver during the night of the 4th, Accord- 
ing to Federal accounts their loss was 
17,197, of whom 5,000 were prisoners ; 
13 guns and 20,000 muskets also fell into 
the nands of the Confederates. Lee's loss 
was about 13,000, including prisoners. The 
battle of Cbancellorsville was probably the 
most important victory won and the great- 
est disaster sustained by the Confederates 
up to that period. They here defeated the 
si)lendld Union Army which attacked them ; 
but the death of Lleut.-Qen. Jackson was 
a loss from which it was well-nigh im- 
possible to recover. 

OhantlUy (Va.), Battle of.— Aug. si, 
1862, the day after the second battle of 
Bull Run, or Manassas, Lee sent Jackson 
northward for the purpose of turning 
Pope's right wing toward Washington. 
Pope’s headquarters were at Centerville 
and he had been reenforced by Sumner’s 
and Franklin’s corps. Anticipating the 
movement of the Confederates, ne disposed 
his forces In position to meet and frustrate 
it at Chantilly, Just north of Centerville, 
on the evening of Sept.l, by the troops 
under McDowell, Hooker, and Kearny. 
In the engagement Generals Kearny and 
Stevens were killed. Pope was forced to 
fall back upon the works at Washington. 
Federal loss, 1,300; Confederate, 800. 
Obaplaill.— A preacher employed for the 
religious ceremonies in the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, and in the Army and 
Navy. 

ORaimltepec (Mexico), Battle of.— The 

reduction of El Molino del Rey and Casa 
de Mata by Gen. Scott’s army left the 
City of Mexico still protected by the for- 
midable citadel of Chapultepec. This was 
filled with troops and the approaches were 
guarded 1^ mines. Sept. 12, 1847, a pre- 
Tlmlnary fire was opened on the outworks, 
and on the 13th a strategic assault was 
made and the walls scaled in the face of 
a terrible fire. The American force con- 
sisted of 7,180 men. Some 25,000 of 
Santa Anna’s men were distributed be- 
tween Churubusco and the City of Mexico 
and the causeways connecting them. Be- 
tween Chapultepec and the City of Mexico 
proper were two causeways or elevated 
roads leading to the gates of Belen and San 
CosmA These were crossed under the en- 
emy’s fire and the divlBlons of Worth and 
Quitman entered the ancient seat of the 
Montezumas. puring the fighting from Sept. 
12 to 14 incident to the taking of Cbapulte- 
pec and the occupation of the city the 
American loss was 62. The Mexican army, 
strongly fortified in the vicinity of Its capi- 
tal, numbering at first some 30,000, lost 
10,743. Santa Anna, then President and 
commander in chief of the army, was a 
fugitive. The trophies included more than 
20 colors and standards, 75 pieces of ord- 
nance and 57 wall pieces, 20,000 small 
arms, and an immense quantity of ammuni- 
tion. (See illustration opposite 2440.) 


Charleston, S. C., foreign vesselk at, re* 
ferred to, 3192. 

Charleston, 8. C., Exposition, relations 
of U. S. Government to, 6675. 

Charleston (8. C.), Surrender of.— After 
sir Henry Clinton hud learned of the fail* 
ure of the attack on Savannah he sent an 
additional force of 8,500 men to the South 
under MaJ.-Gen. Leslie. The main body 
of the American army was in winter quar- 
ters at Morristown, and reenforcements 
were sent from there to join Gen. Lincoln, 
who had command of the Southern army, 
The entire garrison at Charleston was less 
than 4,000 regulars and militia. March 20, 
1780, the British squadron, having touched 
at Tybec Island, near Savannah, crossed 
the bar, and on April 9 passed Fort Moul- 
trie, with a loss of 27 men, and anchored 
off Fort Johnson, which had been aban- 
doned by the Americans. April 29 Admiral 
Arbuthnot, with 500 marines, forced the 
American^ to abandon L’Kmprles Point, 
with a loss of nearly 100 men, who were 
captured by the guard boats on the way 
to Charleston. May 4. 200 marines took 
Fort Moultrie, on Sullivans lalaud. May 
12, 1780, Gen. Lincoln was compelled to 
surrender. The Brilish casunllles were 76 
killed and 180 wounded. The American 
casualties were nearly the same ; 5,618 men, 
which Included all the male citizens of 
Charleston, were made prisoners, and 405 
pieces of ordnance w’ere captured. 

Ohiarlestown, Mass., docks constructed 
at, 085. 

Site for, 934. 

Charter. — A name commonly applied to 
grants of land or special privileges made 
by governments or individual rulers to com- 
panies or bodies of men for a term of years. 
In American law a charter is a written 
grant from the sovereign power conferring 
rights or privileges upon a municipality or 
other corporation. The term is generally 
applied to the statute, letters patent, or 
articles of association sanctioned b.y statute 
creating a corporation, as a city, college, 
stock company, benevolent soch'ty*, or social 
club. During the early settlement of Amer- 
ica European potentates, claiming sover- 
eign!. y by right of discovery, issued ehnr- 
ters granting land for i)urpoHes of coloniza- 
tion. The principal charters granted for 
this purpose were those of the Virginia 
Compan.y, 1606, 1609, and 1612; Plymouth, 
1620: Massachusetts Bay, 1629; Providence 
Plantations, 1644 ; Connecticut, 1662 ; 
Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
1663 ; Massachusetts, 1691, and Georgia, 
1732. The same sort of charters were given 
to the Dutch West India Company by the 
States-Gcneral of the United Netherlands 
in 1621 and to the Swedish Company by 
Gustavus Adolphus in 1624. 

Charter Oak. — A tree celebrated in Amer- 
ican legend. According to tradition, in 
1687 Edmund Andros, the colonial governor 
of Connecticut, demanded the return of the 
charter 6f the Colony. During a meeting 
held to deliberate upon the action to be 
taken the lights were suddenly extinguished. 
When they were relighted the Charter was 
missing. It was said that Capt. Wads- 
worth prevented the confiscation of the 
charter by secreting It in the hollow of an 
oak tree near Hartford. The tree was long 
held in great veneration. Aug. 20, 1850, 
it was prostrated by a gale. 

Chasta Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
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Chattanooga (Tenn»), Battlo of. (Seo 

Missionary Bi dge.) 

Ohauvlnlsm. — An unreasoning, exaggerated 
enthusiasm for war. (Hce Militarism.) 
Chauvinist. — One addicted to chauvinism 
(q- V.). 

Ohayenne Indians. (Soo Indian Tribes.) 
Chehalis Reservation, Wash., allotment 
of lands in severalty to Indians on, 
referred to, 4770 . 

Chemicals.-^T^u chemical industry of the 
United States" Is but little more than 300 
years old, and ranks fourth among the 
niaaufaetiirlug busl nesses. No chemicals 
were made here before the Revolution. 
Ju 1810 copperas was made In Vermont 
and Maryland, and the latter state pro- 
duced alum !n 18111. TJm maiiufaeture of 
elHunieals, paints and medicines began In 
Balllmoro In 1810. 

Chemical manufacture, as such, can 
hardly be said to have existed until the 
continuously working ehaniber process for 
sulphuric acid was lntroduee<i, about 1810, 
while the Leblanc soda process, although 
discovered by him In 1780, failed to get a 
footing until 1814, when It was Introdiieed 
Into England by Losh. Now we lind 
this great discovery appvoaclajjig cxtluetion 
throngii the contact process. 

Hy 1830 the Industry was firmly cstab- 
IIsIhhI ill the United Stales, i*hiladeli)hia 
being the center. There wore thirty firms 
doing business throughout tin* entire coun- 
try, with a capital of .$1,1 ."iS, 000, produc- 
ing articles valued at $1,000,000. The list 
of articles Imduded acetate and nitrate of 
lead, iicotlc tind oxalic adds, alum, ain- 
moula, aqua fort Is, l>ldiromate of potash, 
borax, catnphor, eopi>eras, chrome yellow, 
chrome green, (Uauber’s and Rochelle salts, 
muriatic and nitric acids, oil of vitriol, 
I’ruMsian blue, pnissiafe of potash, salt- 
petre, sulphate of quinine, tartar emetic, 
tartaric add and compounds of these. 

The ehemleal Industry is divided for 
purposes of analysis l).y the (Vnsus Bureau 
into twelve groups ns follows: I — Adds, 
except sulphuric, nitric, and mixed adds, 
ami such as an* ma<le by establishments 
In the wood distillation Industry. II — 
Sodas. Ill — Potashes. IV — Alums. V — 
t’onl-tar products. Vl—Cyanides. VII — 
Bleaching materials, VIII — Electro-ehem- 
leals (substances produced by the aid of 
eb'ctriclty, including metals and alloys pro- 
duced by elect roly tic or elootrometaUurgic 
processes. IX — IMasties. X— ('onipresscd 
or liquefied gases. XI — Fine diemlcals. 
XII — Chemicals not otherwise specified. 

Besides the exceptions noted In the first 
group, this classification excludes alcohol, 
dye stuffs, fertilizers, explosives, oils, 
paints and others which are considered 
under ai)|)roprIate headings. The number 
of estaiilishments In these twelve groups 
In 39X0 was given as 349. The capital in- 
vested was $355,143,739 and 27,791 per- 
sons were engaged In the industry, extract- 
ing therefrom In salary and wages, 
$20,221,089. The total value of the prod- 
ucts was placed at $13 7,688,887. The 
value of the several groups was : Acids, 
$11,926,389; sodas. $21,417,982; potashes, 
$88,940 ; alums, $2,578,842 ; coal-tar prod- 
ucts, $2,675,327; cyanides, $1,941,893; 
bleaching materials. $1,635,046 ; chemical 
(substances produced by the aid of elec- 
tricity, $17,962,277; plastics, §7,180,172; 
compressed or liquefied gases, $4,969,806; 
fine chemicals, $10,956,666 ; chemicals, not 
elsewhere specified, Including glycerin, Ep- 
som salts, blue vitriol, copperas, phosphate 


of soda, nine salts, tin compounds, by-prod- 
ucts, etc., $34,349,548. 

Besides these groups, the production of 
sulphuric, nitric, and mixed acids (sul- 
phuric and nitric In various proportions) 
wag carried on in 42 separate establish- 
ments, by 2,582 persons using A capital of 
$18,726,195, and the output was valued 
at $9,884,037. 

There are 120 establishments engaged 
In wood distillation, not including turpen- 
tine and rosin. The chief products of this 
industry are wood alcohol, acetate of lead, 
turpentine and charcoal and creosote. The 
capital invested was reported in 1910 as 
$33,017,192. Less than 4,000 persons were 
engaged in the business and their wi^es 
and salaries amounted to $1,818,059. The 
materials used cost $5,875,851, and the 
value of the products was $9,736,998. 

The prod!iction of sulphuric acid Is a 
matter of the greatest importance, as it Is 
not only the foundation of the Inoyianlc 
heavy -chemical Industry and is usea for 
many other purposes, but ols© has lately 
become a most important material In the 
organic dye-stuflT Industry, especially In 
the production of alizarine colors and of 
synthetic Indigo. 

The first nianufactiirer of sulphuric acid 
in the United States appears to have been 
John Harrison, of rhliadclphla, who, in 
179.3, had a lead chamber capable of pro- 
ducing 300 carboys of acid per annum. 
The business proved very profitable, acid 
selling as high as 15c, per pound. Powers 
& Weight man began making snlphnric add 
In riilladelphia in 1825, and the Lennig 
plant, erected in 1829, is said to have been 
so succe.ssful that the then existing New 
York Chemical Company went into liqui- 
dation and put the funds realized therefrom 
Into a banking company, now widely 
known ns the Cnemleal National Bank, 

Nitric acid was manufactured in Phila- 
delphia In 3 834 by Carter & Scattergood. 
q'he most notai)le recent advance made in 
its manufactfire is in the form of appa- 
ratus cmplo.ved, which is due to Edward 
Hart and Oscar Outtinan. It is used in 
the manufacture of nitrates, like silver 
nitrate, or nitrites, like sodium nitrite; in 
making “mixed acids’^ and aqua regia, gun 
cotton, nitroglycerine, as an oxydizing 
agent and for etching on metals. 

Sulphuric acid ranks first In importance 
among manufactured chemicals, followed 
closely by artificial fertilizers. Paints and 
dyes come next. The conduct of the indus- 
try depends more upon skill and knowledge 
than any other industry, and the growth 
Is so rapid that the skilled worker of 
twenty years ago would be useless to-day. 
A Among the manufactures impending upon 
the chemical Industry are the following : 
cotton, woolen and silk fabrics, oil cloth, 
paint, glucose, fertilizers, soap, glass, pa- 
per, Ink, explosives, pyroxylin, electrical, 
pyrotechnic, pharmaceutic, tanning, oil and 
sugar refining, artificial Ice, bleaching 
w'orks and the reduction of metals. 

Merchandising of many chemicals Is 
handicapped by our InablUty to compete 
with the low wages of some foreign coun- 
tries ; but, on the other hand, through 
natural advantages not enjoyed by foreign 
manufacturers, considerable exportation of 
certain chemicals is going on at all times. 

For the manufacture of chemicals and 
allied Industries, the census of 1910 reports 
2,140 establishments employing 88,097 per- 
sons, including proprietors, firm members, 
wnge-earhers and salatied attendants. The 
capital Invested In the several branches of 
the business amounted to $488J29,410, and 
the value of the products was $425,084,640. 
The number of establishments manufac- 
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turlng dye^stulFs and extracts was reported 
as lOT, having n eupltaj of $1 7,934, 54o, and 
turning out flntshod products valued at 
$15.9r>i574, of which *6,370.923 was 
added in the process of manufactures. 
More than $50,000,000 Was invested In 
making explosives, which was carried on In 
eighty-six factories. The fertilizer Indus- 
try was capitalized at $121,037,451, and 
the output of the 550 factories was worth 
$103,960,213. 

Of the 111 establishments manufacturing 
dyestuffs and extracts as chief products in 
1914, 23 were located in New York, 18 in 
New Jersey, 17 in Massachusetts, 13 in 
^irglnijL 9 in Pennsylvania, 6 in Rhode 
IKaland^ 9 In Tennessee, 4 in North Carolina, 
4 jitoweat Virginia, 2 in Georgia, 2 in Illi- 
in Wisconsin, and 1 each in Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. 

Chemistry, Bureau of, Agriculture De- 
partment. — A bureau of the Agriculture De- 
partment devoted to the inspection of foods 
and drugs imported or entering interstate 
commerce. It mal.cs analyses for the de- 
partment, and tests supplies for other de- 
partments. It makes studios in agricultural 
chemistry ; bacteriology and physiology, es- 
pecially with food, drugs, waters, paper, 
leather, foodstuffs, insecticides and fungi- 
cides ; enology and methods of analysis. 
The bureau especially studies the chemical 
problems of agriculture relating to soils, 
fertilizers and irrigation waters. 

The Bureau of (hiemistrj, among its other 
activities, has studied the composition of 
thousands of materials used in the home and 
many processes for converting tlie raw ma- 
terials of agriculture into finished products. 
One has but to r<‘mcmbGr Its extended studies 
of sugar, of bread and breadstuffs, of com- 
mercial food products, etc., to realize 
how closely the results concern the home. 
The same could be said of its studies of 
fruits and their preservation, of storage and 
Its relation to quality and of the extended 
activities which have resulted in the estab- 
lishment of food standards and the carrying 
out of the provisions of the national pure 
food law. It is through this bureau that the 
department administers the Pood and Drugs 
act. Sample's are collected, analyses are 
conducted, and hearings are held by this 
bureau. A compliance with department de- 
cisions is secured in many cases without 
resort to the courts. (See Agriculture, De- 
partment of.) 

Chemulpo, Korea, agreement respecting 
foreign settlement at, 5391. 

Cherokee Case. — The Indian tribes known 
as the “Creeks” and the “Cherokees” pos- 
sessed large tracts of land In what are now 
the States of Georgia and North Carolina, 
and the territory to the west of them. 
From time to time treaties had been made 
with these Indians by which much of this 
land had been ceded to the United States. 
Among these were the Hopewell treaty of 
1785 and the Holston treaty of 1791 ; the 
first of these Instruments had, among other 
things, recognized the Cherokees as a na- 
tion possessing Its own laws and all the 
other attributes of nationality* the second 
had guaranteed to them all lanas not there- 
by ceded. When Georgia in 1802 ceded her 
western territory to the United States, the 
latter agreed to extinguish Indian titles to' 
lands In the state proper as soon as ft 
could peaceably and reasonably be done ; 
but the Cherokees could not be induced to 
surrender their lands. The state therefore 
claimed the right to extend its own laws 
over all its territory, and passed acts de- 


priving the Cherokees of their courts and 
other machinery of government ; these were 
followed by acts dividing the Cherokee laud 
into couniles, and after allotting 100 acres 
to each head of a Cherokee family, provid- 
ing for the distribution of the remainder 
by lot among the people of the state. Not- 
withstanding the treaties. President Jack- 
son took the ground that as the state was 
sovereign the United States could not Inter- 
fere. The question now came up before 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
following way. A Cherokee named Tassels 
was sentenced to be hanged, under the laws 
of Georgia, for killing another Indian on the 
Cherokee lands. The United Stat<'s Su- 
preme Court granted a writ of error re- 
quiring the slate to show cause why the 
case should not go to the Cherokee courts. 
This writ was disregarded, and the Indian 
was 'hung. There the matter was dropped. 
Again, two missionaries were convieted of 
entering the Cherokee territory without 
haAing complied with certain requirements 
demanded by Georgia enactments regarding 
these lands. Their ease was carried to 
the United States Supreme Court on a 
writ of error, and the judgment of the 
court held the provisions of our Indian 
treaties as paramount to the state laws. 
But the derision was never enforc(‘d. Jack- 
son is reported to have said : “Well, John 
Marshall (the Chief Justice) bas made his 
decision ; now let him enforce it.” The 
Cheroke'e case is Important as the first 
instance of successful nullification of Unit- 
ed States laws hy a state. The Indians 
were finally pcrsundj'd to move to the In- 
dian Territory, and hy 1838 the last had 
left the state. 

Cherokee Commission: 

Agreement wutb — 

Cherokee Indians, 5C71. 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, 
5565. 

Comanche, Kiowa, and Apache In- 
dians, 5768. 

Indians of Pyramid Lake Eeserva- 
tion, NeA\, 56-19. 

Iowa Indians, 5508, 5512, 
Proclaimed, 5591. 

Kickapoo Indians, 5638, 5649. 
Pawnee Indians, 5768. 

Pottawatomie and Absentee Shaw- 
nee Indians, 5514. 

Proclaimed, 5591. 

Sac and Fox Indians, 5508, 5510. 
Proclaimed, 5591. 

Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians, 
5649. 

Tonkawa Indians, 5638, 5649. 
Wichita, Caddo, etc., Indians, me- 
morial regarding, 5671. 

Wichita Indians, 5638, 5648. 

Appointed and discussed, 5481, 5506, 
5508, 5638. 

Lands acquired by, opened to settle- 
ment. (See Lands, Public, opened.) 
Cherpkee Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Cherokee Outlet: 

Cession of, to United States, agree- 
ments and propositions regarding, 
discussed, 5481, 5638, 5760. 

Claims of Indians regarding, dis- 
,, cussed, 5667. 
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Contracts and leases for grazing on, 
proclaimed null and void, 5532. 
Time for removal of stock ex- 
tended by proclamatiom. 5534. 
Fraudulent occupation of, discussed, 
6886. 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5838. . 

Form of de^laratida> required, 5856. 
Cherokee Strip. (See Cherokee Outlet.) 
Cherry Valley (N. Y.), Masgacre.-~Nov. 

II, 1778, during a blinding storm of snow 
and rain, about 800 Indians and Tories 
surprised the force of Colonial troops un- 
der Col. Ichabod Alden at Cherry Valley 
and massacred 43 persons, including women 
and children, took some 49 prisoners, burned 
all the buildings, and drove away the live 
stock. 

Chesapeake, The. — June 22, 1807, as the 

IJ. S. S. Chesapeake was leaving Hampton 
Itoads, Va., a lieutenant of the British ship 
Leopard boarded her and demanded the re- 
turn of three negro deserters who had es- 
caped from the British man-of-war Melam- 
pus and enlisted on the Chesapeake. The 
Government had previously refused the de- 
mand of the British admiral for the return 
of the deserters. Commodore Barron ac- 
cordingly refused to deliver the men. The 
officer of the Leopard then returned to his 
ship, whi<*h immediately opened fire on the 
Chesapeake. The latter vessel, being en- 
tirely unprepared for battle, was forced to 
surrender without tiring a gun (414). Pres- 
ident Jefferson at ouc(* lssu(‘d a proclama- 
tion (410) and dimiandod a disavowal of 
the act. a restoration of the captured 
men, and the recall of Admiral Berkeley. 
Only tardy reparation was made for the 
affair (481), and it served to embitter 
American opinion against the British and 
hastened the War of 1812. 

Chesapeake, The, attacked by British 
ship Leopavd, 410, 414, 420, 454, 460. 
Captured by the Shannon. (See illus- 
tration opposite 647. 

Claims of Peter Shackerly growing 
out of, 1687. 

Indemnity for, demanded, 433, 441. 
Paid, 481. 

Keferred to, 463. 

Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co., 

shares in, takeu by United States, 
870. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Canal: 

Cession of Government interests in, 
to Maryland considered, 1776. 
Incorporation of, referred to, 852. 
Legislative acts of Virginia respect- 
ing, transmitted, 1037. 

Propriety of constructing, discussed, 
785. 

Subscriptions for, commissioners ap- 
pointed to receive, 873. 

Chesapeake Bay, canal from Delaware 
River to. (See Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal Co.) 

Chesnimnus Forest Beserve, proclaimed, 

7114. 

Cheyenne and Arapahoe Beservation, 
Ind. T.: 


Deed for Release of lands in, by Choc- 
taws and Chickasaws, discussed, 
5637, 5664, 5761. 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5710. 

Appropriations for, recommended* 
5638. 

Unauthorized occupancy of, proclama- 
tion against, 4892. 

Cheyenne Indians. (See Indian Tribes,! 

Chicago: % 

Convention at, on subject of diseases 
of cattle, 4771. 

Fire in, referred to, 4108, 4138. 

Government buildings in, destrog-^ed 
by fire, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4108. 

International military encampment 
tq be held at, foreign guests not to 
pay duties on baggage, 5164. 

Memorial of convention at, in re- 
spect to enlarging water communi- 
cation between Mississippi River 
and Atlantic Ocean, 3388. 

Proclamation granting privileges of 
other ports to, 2859. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5931, 

WorhUs Columbian Exposition at — 
Board of management of Govern- 
ment exhibits designated, 5833. 
Chinese artisans, admission of, 
temporarily to, recommended, 
5622. 


Military encampment to be held 
during, discussed, 5458. 
Proclamation regarding opening of, 
5575. 


Proposition to observe four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of discovery 
of America, discussed, 5487. 
Referred to, 2040. 

Reports of — 

Deposited in State Department, 
6181. 

Discussed and recommendations 
regarding, 5567, 5669, 5765, 
5769, 6184. 

Resolution of International Ameri- 


can v.^onierence regarding, 77. 
Chicago Fire referred to, 4108, 4138. 
Chicago Fire.— Oct. 8. 9, and lO, 1871, the 
City of Chicago, 111., was visited by ihe 
most disastrous fire of modern times. Two 
thousand one hundred acres of the city, the 
greater portion of which was covered by 
costly stores and other business houses, 
were burned over. The loss was nearly 
Illustration opposite 

4l3o.) 


Chicago Indian Massacre.— At the out- 
breuk of the War of 1812 Capt. Nathan 
Ileald commanded fifty men at Fort Dear- 
born, T^ere now stands the city of Chl- 
cago. Ordered by Gen. Hull to abandon 
the fort and join him at Detroit, Capt 
Heald 9 party were waylaid by Indians on 
Aug. 16, 1812, among the sand hills along 
the lake shore. The greater part of them, 
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including twelve children, were massacred 
and tliolr scalps ehld to Col. Proctor, who 
had offered a premium for American scalps. 
CMcago, MOwaulcee and St. Paul Bail- 
way, agreement with Indians for 
right of way for, 4780, 4788, 4954, 
5178. 

Lands granted to, for right of way 
declared forfeited, 5944. 
Proclaimed, 5529, 

Chicago Biot^ '|)roclamation regarding, 

C%l|!!agO Strike, report of commission 
oh, transmitted, 5988. 

Chicago, Texas and Mexican Central 
Bailway, application of, for right of 
way across Indian Territory, 4653. 
Chichagof Island, referred to, 6697. 
Chickahominy (Va.), Battle of. (See 
Cold Harbor, Battle of; Gaines Mill, 
Battle of.) 

Chickamauga (Oa.), Battle of.— After the 
battle of Stone River, or Murfreesboro, 
Jan. 2, 1863, Bragg retreated to Shelby- 
ville, and then to Tullahoma, Tenn. June 
24 Hosecruiis advanced from Murfreesboro 
and gradually forced Bragg to evacuate 
middle Tennessee and cross Tennessee River 
to Chattanooga. Aug. 10 Rosecrana’s army 
in 3 corps, under Generals George II. Thom- 
as. Alexander McD. McCook, and Thomas 
L. Crittenden, made an advance through 
the Cumberland Mountains. Sept. 7 and 
8 the Confederates retired from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., to Lafayette, Ga. Long- 
street having arrived from Virginia with 
reenforcements for Bragg, Rosccrans con- 
centrated his army near Lee & Gordon’s 
Mill on Chickamauga Creek, a tributary 
of the Tennessee. On the evening of Sept. 
18 the two armies were on opposite sides 
of Chickamauga Creek. 

Rosecrans’s army numbered between 55,- 
000 and 60,000 men ; Bragg’s army about 
50,000. Bragg crossed the creek with a por- 
tion of his army during the night, and on 
the morning of the 19th Gen. Polk in com- 
mand of the Confederate right wing, at- 
tacked the Federal left under Thomas. 
The battle continued all day without detl- 
nlte results. On the morning of the 2Uth 
the Confederates renewed the attack. 
Longstreet penetrated the center of the 
Federal line and separated Rosccrans, Mc- 
Cook, and Crittenden from the rest of the 
army, and the brunt of the battle fell 
upon Thomas. The Pederals retreated at 
night to Rossville, and on the night of the 
2tst to Chattanooga. The Federal losses 
in the battle were 1,687 killed, 9,304 
wounded, and 5,255 missing: total, 16,330. 
The Confederate loss was 18,000. 

Ckiekamatiga and Chattanooga National 
MBitary Park discussed, 5879. 
Ohickamanga Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Chickasaw Case.— Through the efforts of 
Northern people in organizing vigilance 
committees to preTent kidnapping of free 
colored persons on the charge of being fugi- 
tive slaves, a writ of habeas corpus was 
served upon the captain of the brig Ohicha- 
saw demanding the delivery of two colored 
women whom, it was charged, he intended to 
carry South. On exhibiting their free papers 
the women were liberated. 


Chickasaw Indians. (Seo Indian 
Tribes,) 

Chief Clerk, Department of State.— The 

chief clerk was the only other officer author- 
ized In the State Department when that de- 
partment was placed in charge of a secretary 
of state in 1789. His salary at that time 
was $800 yearly, which has been increased 
until it has reached the present figures of 
$3,000. The chief clerk Is under the super- 
vision of the assistant secretary of state, 
whose own office is a development from the 
oflice of the chief clerk In the early days of 
the Department. The Chief Clerk’s Bureau 
was established by act of Congress in 1870, 
and has charge of the details of the adminis- 
tration within the department, including the 
translations, printing office, lithographing, 
and mail room. (See State Department.) 

Chief Magistrate. (See President of 
United States.) 

Chief of Bureau of Insular Affairs. (See 
Insular Affairs, Bureau of.) 

Chief of Engineers. (See War Depart- 
ment, heading Engineer Corps; also 
Army.) 

Chief of Ordnance. (See War Depart- 
ment, heading Ordnance Department; 
also Army.) 

Chief of Staff. (See item under General 
Staff in article War Department.) 
Chief Signal Oflficer. (See Signal Corps 
heading under War Department.) 
Chief Signal Officer of Army, printing 
of report of, recommended, 4658, 4737, 
4778. 

Child Labor. — With the introduction of 
machinery which requires but slight at- 
tention and no highly skilled operatives 
came the employment of children in fac- 
tories. The invention of spinning machin^u-y 
in England and the cotton gin In America, 
transferred the field of youthful Indus try 
from the cottage home and farmhouse to 
crowded mills and shops •and factories. 
Competition between manufacturers gradu- 
ally resulted in increasing the tasks and 
lengthening the hour.s of employment of 
chilclren, until the Government came to the 
rescue. 

As long ago as 1784 the magistrates of 
Lancashire, England, found it necessary to 
pass a resolution that apprentices should 
no longer “work in the night or more than 
ten hours In the day.” Subsequent legisla- 
tion culminated in the present code of fac- 
tory supervision m England, which dates from 
1878. It prohibits the employment of children 
under ten, and those under fourteen may- 
only be employed half time. Night work Is 
forbidden and children under sixteen must 
furnish medical certificates of fitness for 
employment, and weekly certificate showing 
a certain amount of school attendance. 

In European countries the regulation of 
child lapor Is the duty of the central gov- 
ernment, while in America It comes within 
the lurlsoictlon of the several states. No two 
of these states have the same code of laws 
or collect similar statistics on the subject of 
child labor, and Its existence has been shown 
to be a monstrous evil In some of them. 

For this reason President Roosevelt, In 
his sixth annual message to Congress, Dec. 
3. 1906. recommended the enactment of a 
model child labor law for the District of 
Columbia, which should be a guide to those 
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emit 


gtntes wbich wIrM to leglilate agalnot tbe 
evU (pag«s 7030. 7090, 718», 7348)- Ac- 
c*or<liuKly, Congreft* passed such a law May 
28, 111U8. It had been contended that Wa^h- 
injrton not being a manufacturing cify no 
child labor existed in the District of Ct>- 
liimbia. Hy Nov. 1, 8,000 applications un- 
der the new law had been received, 8,500 
of which were denied on aciji'tint of age or 
education. 


Statistics collected by the general secre- 
tary of the National Child I>aDor t^ommlttee 
show that something like S.OOO.OdO children 
of school age have left school to engage In 
wage work. . itccordlng to the ccniaus of 
1010, 180,:i5S 4 !hlldren under fourteen years 
of age were engaged In industries other 
tlian agricultural. The committee believes, 
ho\v(‘Vpr, that more (Children, In proportion 
to the population, are attending school to- 
day than ever before. 


Child Labor Law. — The 64th Congress 
passed, and President Wilson signed, Sept. 
1, ltM6, a law forbidding the shipment from 
one state to another of articles made by the 
labor of children. This as far as the au- 
thority of the federal government extends 
under the Constitution, This law provides 
that no prculiicer, manufacturer, or dealer 
shall ship or deliver for shipment In inter- 
state or foreign commerce any article or com- 
nnxllty the product of any ^ilne or <iuarry, 
sltunted in the United States, in which with- 
in thirty days prior to the time of the re- 
moval of such product Iherofroin children 
under the age of 16 years have been em- 
ployed or permitted to work, or any ar- 
ticle or oomnuxlity the product of any mill, 
cannery, workshop, factory, or manufactur- 
ing establishment, situated in the United 
states, in which within thirty days prior to 
the removal of such product therefrom chil- 
dren under the age of 14 years have been 
employed or permitted to W'ork, or children 
between the ages of 14 years and 10 years 
have l»een oniployed or ptu’mitted to work 
more than eight hours In any day, or more 
than six days In any week, or after the hour 
of 7 o’clock postmeridian, or before the 
hour of 0 o’clock antemeridian. 

Tbe Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Coinm(»rc<‘, and the Secretary of Labor are 
constituted a board to make and publish 
uniform rules and regulations for carrying 
out the T)rovislons of the net. For the 
purpose (ff securing proper enforcement of 
tin* act the Seendary of Labor, or any per- 
son de’.y aiithori/.ed by him, has authority 
to enitT and Inspect at any time mines, 
quarries, mills, canneries, w’orkshops, fac- 
tories, manufacturing establishments, and 
other plac(‘.s in which goods are produced or 
held for interstate commerce. 


It is made the duty of each district attor- 
ney to whom the Secretary of Labor shall 
report any violation of this act, or to whom 
any State factory or mining or quarry In- 
spector, commissioner of labor, State medi- 
cal inspector, or school-attendance officer, or 
any other person shall present satisfactory 
evidence of any such violation to cause ap- 
proi)rinte proceedings to he commenced and 
proHe(‘ute(l in the proper courts of the 
I’nited States without delay for the enforce- 
ment of the penalties In such cases herein 
provided : Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to apply to bona fide 
boys’ and girls’ canning clubs rei^ognlzed by 
the Agricultural Department of the several 
States and of the United States. 

Any person who violates any of the pro- 
visions of this net, or who refuses or oh- 
struets entry or authorized Inspection, shall 
for each offense prior to the first convic- 
tion be punished by a fine or not more than 


$200, and for each offense snbsequent to 
such conviction by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, nor less than $100, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than three months, or 
by both such fine and iifiprisonment, in the 
discretion of the court ; # 

Provided, That no dealer shall be prose- 
cuted under the provisions of this act for a 
shipment, delivery for shipment, or trans- 
portation who establislu^ a guaranty issued 
by the person by whom the goods shipped or 
delivered for shipment or transportation 
were manufactured or produced, to the ef- 
fect timt such go<»ds were pro<luced or manu- 
factured in a jidne or quarry in which with- 
in thirty days prior to their removal there- 
from no children under the age of sixteen 
years were employed or permitted to vfork, 
or in a mill, caniiex*y, workshop, factory, or 
manufacturing establishment, In which with- 
in thirty clays prior to the removal Of such 
goods therefrom no children under the age 
of fourteen years were employed or per- 
mitted to work, nor children between the 
ages of fourteen years and sixteen years em- 

E loyed or permitted to work more than eight 
ours in any day or more than six days In 
any week or after the hour of seven o’clock 
postmeridian or before the hour of six 
o’clock antemeridian ; and in such event. If 
the guaranty contains any false statement 
of a material fact, the guarantor shall be 
amenable to prosecution and to the fine or 
imprisonment i^rovided. Said guaranty, to 
afford the protection above provided, shall 
contain the name and address of the person 
giving the same ; and no producer, manufac- 
turer, or dealer shall be prosecuted under 
this act for the shipment, delivery for ship- 
ment, or transportation of a product of any 
mine, quarry, mill, cannery, workshop, fac- 
tory, or manufacturing establishment, if 
the only employment therein, within thirty 
days prior to the removal of such product 
therefrom, of a child under the age of six- 
teen years has been that of a child as to 
whom the producer or manufacturer has in 

f :oo<l faith procured, at the time of employ- 
ng such child, and has since in good faith 
relied upon and kept on tile a certificate, 
is8ue<l In such form, under such conditions, 
and by such persons as may be prescribed 
by the hoard, showing the child to be of 
such an age that the shipment, delivery for 
shipment, or transportation was not prohib- 
ited by this act. 

Any person w'ho knowingly makes a false 
statement or presents false evidence In or 
In relation to any such certificate or appli- 
cation therefor shall be amenable to prose- 
cution and to the fine or imprisonment pro- 
vided. In any State designated by the board, 
an employment certificate, or other similar 
paper as to the age of the child. Issued un- 
der the laws of that State and not Incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, shall 
have the same force and effect as a certifi- 
cate herein provided for. 

The word “person” as used in this act 
shall be construed to include any individual 
or corporation or the members of any part- 
nership or other unincorporated associa- 
tion. The term “ship or deliver for shlp^ 
ment In interstate or foreign commerce” 
as used In this act means to transport or to 
ship or deliver for shipment from any State 
or Territory or the District of Columbia to 
or through any other State or Territory or 
the District or Columbia or to any foreign 
counti> ; and in the case of a dealer means 
only to transport or to ship or deliver for 
shipment from the State, Territory, or dis- 
trict of manufacture or production. 

OwOiii R. Lovejoy, chairman of the Na- 
tional ;Child Labor Committee, said of the 
jUiw: . “The law will reach |.50,000| hot 
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thete m 1,850,000 children In the United 
RtatesWlih cannot possibly bo touched by 
any federal legislation. These are wards 
of the Tariotis States: the infant hawkers 
of news and chewing gum on our city streets ; 
the truck garden conscripts of Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jersey, Ohio, Colorado, and Mary- 
land : the sweating cotton pickers of Mis- 
sissippi, Oklahoma, and Texas ; the 90,000 
domestic servants under 16 years old who do 
the menial drudgery in our American homes ; 
and the pallid cashglrls in our department 
stores.’* 

Child Labor and Labor of Women: 

Congress asked to investigate condi- 
tion of, 7035. 

Children's Bureau. — The Children’s Bu- 
reau of the Department of Labor was creat- 
ed by Congress in 1012 to investigate and 
report upon all matters pertaining to the 
welfare of children and child-life among all 
classes of our people, and especially to In- 
vestigate the questions of intaut mortality, 
the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, 
desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents 
and diseased <;hUdren, employment and 
legislation affecting children in the several 
states and territories. The functions of 
the bureau are thus largely Investigative, 
it has no power to administer anything or 
to regulate anything, and the act creating 
the bureau stipulates that “no ofRcial, or 
agent, or repre.'^eutatlve of said bureau 
shall, ov«^r the objection of the head of the 
family, enter any 'house used exclusively as 
a family residence.’’ It Is to serve as a 
centre to which people can turn for definite 
information regarding child welfare move- 
ments, so that every Individual or organiza- 
tion working for children can learn of and 
profit from the experience of others. 

The bureau has been in active operation 
since August. 23. 1912. It has already 
published, in addition to a brief circular 
containing the law establishing the bureau 
and a statement of its scope and plans, a 
monograph entitled “Birth Keglstratlon an 
Aid in Protecting the Lives and Bights of 
Children. Necessity for Extending the Reg- 
istration Area,” a pamphlet “Baby-Saving 
Campaigns. What Some American Cities 
are Doing to Prevent Infant Mortality,” and 
a monograph called “Prenatal Care,” de- 
signed for the use of the expectant mother. 

The publications thus far Issued have all 
been In the field of the work to promote 
child health. Other pamphlets on the care 
of children are in the course of preparation, 
and the results of an investigation Into the 
social causes of infant mortality in Johns- 
town, Pa., will soon be published. The 
bureau expects to follow it with reports of 
the results of other similar investigations 
in typical cities and rural districts to be 
conducted In the future. 

The bureau ha.s not as yet, published any- 
thing on the employment of children, but it 
has in the course of preparation a thorougli 
digest of all the state laws on child labor. 
It proposes to undertake in the near future 
an Investigation of the methods employed 
by the several states In the administration 
and enforcement of these laws. 

A handbook of Federal statistics of chil- 
dren is also being prepared. It will be pub- 
lished In five sections or parts, the first 
dealing with the number of children in the 
country and their sex, race, nativity, par- 
entage and geographic distribution : the sec- 
ond with the growth of the child popula- 
tion, Including the questions of the birth 
rate and Infant mortality : the third with 
illiteracy and school attendance : the fourth 
with the employment of children, and the 


fifth with statistics of the defective, de- 
pendent and delinquent classes. 

Chile. — Chile extends down the western 
coast of South America from the Rio Sama 
to Cape Horn, and is bounded on the north 
by Peru and on the east by Bolivia and 
Argentina. It lies between 18® 28'-56® 35' 
South latitude and 66° 30'-75® 40' West 
longitude, wdth a coast line of 2,485 miles, 
an extreme length of 2,800 miles, and an 
average breadth (north of 41®) of 100 
miles. 

Physical Features . — The great chain of 
the Andes runs along its eastern limit, 
with n general elevation of 5,000 to 10,- 
000 feet above the level of the sea ; but 
numerous summits attain the height of 18,- 
000 feet — the highest, Aconcagua, an ex- 
tinct volcano, being 22,422 feet. The 
chain, however. lowers considerably to- 
ward its southern extremity. There are no 
rivers of great size. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Provinces 

Area 

English 

Popu- 

lation 

.Aconcagua 

Sq. Miles 
6,404 

1912 

135,558 

Antofagasta 

.... 40,591 

122,354 

Arauco 

2,188 

62,732 

Atacama 

30,687 

66,876 

Blo-Blo 

5,349 

102,170 

Oautin 

6,377 

166.895 

<3hilo6 

8,583 

93,684 

Oolchagua 

3,849 

159,676 

Concepcidn 

3,311 

230,442 

Coquimbo 

. . . . 14,089 

181,242 

Curied 

3,041 

108,791 

LinArea 

3,967 

113,366 

Llanquihud 

.... 35,387 

118,973 

Magallanes 

Malieco 

. . . 66,176 

24,374 

3,301 

116,177 

Maule 

2,809 

119,107 

Nuhle 

3,497 

172,244 

O’Higgins 

2,168 

95,624 

Santiago 

6,890 

566,787 

Tacna 

9,248 

44,291 

Talca 

3,862 

133,235 

Tarapacd 

.... 18,126 

119,714 

Valdivia 

8,091 

141,208 

V^iaraiso 

Easter Island, etc 

. . . 1,774 

311,809 

75 

248 


Total 204,7*10 3,505,565 

Ethnology . — There are four distinct ele- 
ments in the racial divisions: the Span- 
ish settlers and their doscoiidants ; the 
indigenous Auracaniaii Indians, Fiieglnns, 
and Chnngos; mixed Spanish Indians; Eu- 
ropean immigrants. The latter were repre- 
sented In 1910 by 20,000 Spaniards, 1.5,- 
000 Italians, 11,000 Germans, 1 0,000 Brit- 
ish, and 10,000 French. Spanish is the 
language of the country, and the State re- 
ligion is Roman Catholic. 

History . — It was invaded by the Span- 
ish under Almagro In 1535, and was first 
settled by Valdivia at Santiago, In 1541. 
Independence was proclaimed In 1818, 
though the last stronghold of the Span- 
iards was not taken until 1826. After 
gaining Its Independence rhllc made exten- 
sive conquests in Patagonia and that 
country was finally divided between Chile 
and Argentina with the Andes ns the 
boundary. Wars with Peru and Bolivia 
from 1879-188.3 extended the northern 
boundaries. Chile has enjoyed greater 
tranquility, both Internal and external, 
than the majority of South American Re- 
publics, but in 1902 the quiet was Inter- 
rupted by a violent dispute with Argen- 
tina over the size and armament of their 
respective navies. The dispute was satis- 
factorily settled In 1903 by treaty. (See 
Argentina. ) 
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Oovernmeni , — ^The Consitltutloii rests on 
the fundamental law of Mar 25, 1833, and 
Is that of a democratic Republic. The 
Government (despite a fierce civil war of 
1890*91) Is far the most stable In South 
America. The President Is elected by in- 
direct vote for five years, the election be- 
ing held on June 25 and the inauguration 
on September 18, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence (1810). The 
l*rewldent Is Ineligible for a siieceeding 
term of oflice, and receives a salary of 
$30,00o and an allowance of $22,000. 

I’rcsldcnt (1910-13), llamon Barros Luce 
assumed office I>eceml>er 23, 1910. 

There is a Council of State of cloven 
members Iflve appointed by the President 
and six chosen by (Congress. 

The National Congress consists of a 
Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, The 
Senate of thirty -seven inemberH (one for 
every three members of the Chamber) Is 
elected by direct vote of the people for six 
years. The Chamber of Deputies of 108 
members (one per 30,000 inhabitants of 
each Department, with a minimum fraction 
of 15,000) is elected hy direct vote for three 
years. There Is universal adult male suf- 
frage at twenty-one for those who can read 
and write. 

There is a High Court of Justice at 
Santiago (with a President elected an- 
nually) and Courts of Appeal at Concep- 
el6n, * Santiago, Serena, Tacfia, Talca, Val- 
divia. and Valparaiso. There are Courts 
of First Instance tnronghoiit the country 
and District Courts subordinate to the High 
Court at the capital.. 

The Provinces are governed by Inton- 
dentes under whom are (Tol)ornaaores for 
Departments of each Province and for the 
Magnll!in(*s Territory. The rnunicipalltles 
have pepnlarly elected triennial councils. 
The police are a national force financed by 
the 'J’reasnry and the Municipalities. 

Army . — By law of 1900 all able-bodied 
male citizens from 18th to 4.3th year are 
obliged to serve in the Militia. For the 
(’hlleau army see Armies of the World; 
for navy see Navies of the World. 

PviDiavif education is free, but Is not 
compulsory, and reading and writing are 
the (jualifica lions for adult male suffr.age. 
There were in 1912 2,947 primary schools, 
with an average attendance of 109,744. 
TIkto is a State University and a Roman 
Catholic university at Santiago. The Na- 
tional IJbrary at the capital contains 155,- 
889 volumes. 

Production and Induf^iry , — Agriculture 
and mining are the principal occupations 
of the people. The ceiUral belt enjoys a 
moclerale rainfall, and wheat, maize, bar- 
ley, oats, beans, peas, lentils, wines, to- 
bacco, ax, hemp, riillc pepper, and pota- 
toes are grown extensively : the vine and 
all European fruit-trees flourish. In the 
south the rainfall Is excessive and the 
TTiouaiains are covered with dense forests. 
The mineral wealth is considerable, the 
country being extremely rich In copper- 
ore, and some rich gold mines have been 
discovered. The rainless north yields 
more, especially nitrate of soda, Iodine, 
borate of soda, gold and silver, a large 
number of mines yielding both being in 
actual work in Tarnpaeft, Guanaco, and 
Cachlnal In Atacama, and Caracoles In An- 
tofagasta ; the centre, copper and silver; 
and the south, Iron and coal. 

There are smelting works for copper 
and silver, tanneries, corn and saw mills, 
starch, soap, biscuit, rope, cloth, cheese, 
furniture, candle, and paper factories, 
breweries and distilleries, and the domestic 
industry furnishes cloth, embroideries, 
baskets, ana pottery. 


Cliile 


Tranaportation and CommunicaHon.<---ln 
1011 there were 8,804 Bnglisn miles of 
railway open and working, and 1,878 under 
construction. In April, 1910, the trans- 
Andean line was complete, thus connecting 
Valparaiso with Buenos Aires. A longi- 
tudinal railway of 950 miles from Iquique 
in the north, to connect with the southern 
provinces, is now under construction by 
two British syndicates. A line from Arica 
to La Paz (Bolivia) was opened In 1912. 

In 1910 there were 1,090 post offices 
There were also 1,400 telegraph offices 
(and four wireless stations), with 21,950. 
miles of wire. Telephones are highly effi- 
cient and general. 

The mercantile marine in 1911 consisted 
of 08 steamers (114,887 tons) and 41 sail- 
ing vessels, (36,331 tons), a total of 139 
vessels exceeding 100 tons each (151,- 
218 tons). There are ten lines of steam- 
ers on the Chilian route to Europe, the 
total number of vessels entered at Cmilian 
ports in 1910 being 11,482 (16,7^,169 
tons). 

Towns , — The principal port is Valparaiso. 
Other ports are Arica, Iquique, Cobija and 
Antofagasta In tne north ; Caldera and Co- 
qulmpo in the centre ; and Talcahuano, 
Conception and Valdivia in the south. The 
capital is Santiago, in the centre of the 
country on a plateau amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery. Population, 191^ 355,- 
000. Other town are : Valparaiso, Concep- 
clCn, Iquique, Talca, Chilian, Antofagasta, 
Vifia del Mar, and Curico. 

The unit of value is the gold peso, equal 
to $0,365 United States money. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Chile from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$16,076,763. and goods to the value of $27,- 
655,420 were sent thither — a balance of 
$11,578,657 in favor of Chile. 

Chile: 

American sailors on the Baltimore as- 
saulted at Valparaiso. (See BalH’ 
more, The.) 

American seamen impressed by, 2772. 

Boundary question with Argentine 
Eepublic, 4629, 6323, 6363. 

Church of the Compauia at Santiago, 
destroyed by fire, 3398. 

Claims of, against United States com- 
mission to settle, discussed, 5862, 
5956, 6058, 6327. 

Claims of United States against, 1594, 
2051, 2193, 4913, 5083, 5369, 5544. 
(See also Balt im ore. The.) 
Agreement regarding, referred to, 
1822. 

Award of arbiter, King of Belgium, 
referred to, 3381, 

Commission to settle, discussed, 
5867, 5956, 6058, 6327, 6366. 
Convention providing for adjust- 
ment of, by arbiter, 3064. 
Payment of, 2116, 3485, 4289. 
Protocol relative to, transmitted, 
4214. 

Provision made for, 2051. 

Consul of, to United States, exequa- 
tur to, revoked, 3625. 

Consular convention with, 2057. 

Controversy with Bolivia referred 
tq, 3410. 
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Copyrtelit privilege extended by 
frochuaation, 6125. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for aurrender of, 2912. 

Independence of, asserted, 613. 

Minister of, to United States, recep- 
tion of, referred to, 4522, 6416, 

Minister of United States in, 821. 
Action of, in harboring criminals 
discussed, 6867. 

Kaval force of United States on 
shores of, 875. 

Proceeds of cargo by the Macedonia 
seized in Peru by authorities of, 
3015. 

Award of arbiter referred to, 3381. 
Convention regarding, 3064. 

delations of, with Peru referred to, 
4662, 4673. 

Specie payments, resumption of, by, 
discussed, 6059. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 1258, 1169, 1246, 1260, 1270, 
2912, 2957. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 2612. 
Eeferred to, 2618. 

Vessels of United States seized or 
interfered with by, 1822, 2061, 
2116 2193, 3445, 4289. (See also 
Good Return, The.) 

War in, and policy of United States 
respecting, discussed, 5618. 
Seizure of the I tala by the United 
States for violation of neutrality 
laws discussed, 5618. (See also 
Baltimore, The.) 

War with Bolivia and Peru, 5422, 
4563, 4628, 4717. 

Claims of United States arising 
out of, discussed, 4913, 5083, 
5369, 5544. 

Conditions of peace presented by 
Chile, 4662, 4717, 4760. 

Efforts of United States to bring 
about peace, 4522, 4563, 4582, 
4662, 4717. 

Negotiations for restoration of 
peace, 4676. 

Terminated, 4822. 

Treaty of peace discussed, 4760. 
Chile, Treaties with. — May 16, 1832, a 
convention of peace, amity, commerce and 
navigation was concluded with Chile, and 
proclaimed by President Jackson April 29, 
1834. It Included the most favored-na- 
tion clause, and provided for freedom of 
commerce and navigation, reciprocal privi- 
leges In business affairs, Indemnity for 
vessels of either country detained in the 
ports of the other, asylum for vessels dis- 
abled by storm or pursued by enemies, spe- 
cial protection and religious freedom to 
citizens ; defined contraband goods, and 
prescribed rules for trading privileges of 
neutrals, visitation and search of vessels, 
blockades, etc. Exchange of consuls was 
also provided for. An additional conven- 
tion was concluded Sept. 1, 1833, extend- 


ing the privileges of the most favored- 
nntlon clause to Hcpublics of Bolivia, Co- 
lombia, Peru, the United States of Mexico, 
the Federation of Central America, and the 
provinces of the Klo dc la Plata, and In- 
cluding Unignay, Paraguay, Buenos Ayres, 
New Granada, Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
any new states which may be dismembered 
from those now existing. <8ce pages 1158, 
1169, 1246, 1260 and 1270). This treaty 
was terminated Jan. 20, 1850, on notice 
given by the Chilean Government. In 1858 
a convention was concluded for the arbi- 
tration of the claims made on behalf of me 
American owners of the brig Macedonian, 
for goods and silver co»n and bars contls- 
cated by order of the Vice Admiral of the 
Chilean navy. The Ring of Belgium was 
appointed arbiter and rendered his award 
In favor of the United States for damages 
to the extent of $42,400. (See Macedonian, 
The, also pages 2012 and 2957.) 

A general claims convention was agreed 
to In 1892 by which all United States citi- 
zens having •claims against Chile might 
present them to a special claims commis- 
sion. The commission provided for in this 
treaty awarded $240,504,115 In favor of 
American citizens. (Sec Baltimore, The.) 

An exchange of copyright privileges was 
proclaimed May 25. 1890, and a special 
claims protocol of 1897 awarded the heirs 
of Patrlclc Shields $3,500 for damages. 

In 1897 a conv('ntion was agreed to re- 
viving the general claims commission. 
This commission adjourned June 18, 1901, 
after awarding $28,002.29 gold, without In- 
terest, In favor of the United States, and 
$3,000 gold, without interest, in favor of 
Chile. An extradition treaty was concluded 
In 1900. 

Chile also became a party to the conven- 
tion betwten the United States and several 
republics of South and Central America for 
the arbitration of pecuniary claims and the 
protection of Inventions, etc., which wms 
signed in Buenos Aires in 1910 and pro- 
claimed In Washington July 29, 1914. (See 
South and Central America, Treaties with.) 
China.— China Proper (or the Eighteen 
Provinces) occupies the southeastern cor- 
ner of the continent of Asia, and covers 
about onc-third of the total area of China. 
Its northern boundary i.s marked by the 
Great Wall of China, a rampart of earth, 
originally reinforced with bricks and mas- 
onry, some 12 to 28 feet high, and 1.500 
miles In extent, with numerous gates, 
many of which are now neglected or aban- 
doned. This barrier was erected in the 
third century B. C. as a defence against 
the Mongols of the north, and reached 
from Shang-hal-kwan on the east coast 
(Gulf of Chih-11) In long. I/O® E. to Tur- 
kestan in the west (98** E.). It Is now 
broken In many places and the Chinese 
have themselves advanced beyond Its 
northeastern edge, In the province of Chih- 
li. The eastern boundary Is the China 
Sea, and on the south the land frontier is 
coterminous with French Indo-China and 
the Shan States of British India. In the 
west the Eighteen Provinces adjoin Brit- 
ish Indio, Tibet and Chinese Turkestan. 

History , — Chinese civilization is the old- 
est in the world, and Its government, based 

r n that of the family, remained un- 
nged In its root Idea until the revolu- 
tion of 1911-1912, by which the autocracy 
of the Emperor and the power of the bu- 
reaucracy were merged Into a Republican 
form of government. For more than 2,000 
years the Emperor was the supreme head 
of the State, legislating by edict In mat- 
ters great and small. In the seventeenth 
centur;r the Mln^ Dynasty was ovfrcoipe 
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by the Manchu* from the north, who hare 
now become almost entirely absorbed by 
the conquered race. The conaitions and 
nractlces of the autocracy were preserved 
l)y the Manebua, but for many years the 
(’Irll service had become the 'power In the 
Kraplre and the central authority was but 
loosely exercised over the provincial and 
district administration. 

Oovernment.’^-^Many reforms were Initi- 
ated or promls^ in the last few years of 
the Imperial it*tile, and an executive body 
was actually created, while a lealslaturo 
wns promised. At the close oi the year 
1911 the party of reform forced the Im- 
perial dynasty to n “voluntary” abdica- 
tion, and a Republic was proclaimed, which 
was formally recognized by all the Pow- 
ers on Oct. 6, 1913. President, Yuan 
Hhlh'kal, born 1859, elected provisionally 
Feb. 12, 1912; re-elected Oct. 6, 1913 (for 
live years), aud formally Inaugurated Oct. 
10, 3913. A national assembly was formed 
consisting of 64 members, and a ^ouse of 
Representatives of 606 members. Each 
province was represented In the House. 

In December, 1915, the Council of State 
vot(‘d to return to the imperial form of 
government, and Yuan reluctantly accepted 
the crown. March 22, 191«r China again 
became a republic, with Yuan Shlh-kai as 
president. He died June 6, and was suc- 
ceedeil by Ll Yuan-hung. 

Forvif/n Relations . — Foreign relations 
with the Chinese Dominions have existed 
for imiiiy centuries. In the thlrleeiifli ceu- 
turv the Vent Ian inerehant-adventnrer, 
Mjivco Polo, resided In Cambalnc (the pre.s- 
eiit Peking), and M'as employed by the 
Mongol lOmperor Kiiblal Khan as adviser. 
In the seventeenth century Jesuit mlssion- 
arl<*s had attained considerable influence. 
The Dutch and Portuguese traders had for 
centuries iiialntnlned commercial dealings 
with the port of Canton, but toward the 
end of the eighteenth century they were 
lur'^ely replaced by the British East India 
Company. A treaty was signed at Nan- 
king In 1840 ceding Hong Koug to Oreat 
Britain and opening five ports to foreign 
trade ana reslaeiiee. 

On the conclusion of the war between 
Russia and Japan in 1905 a Treaty and 
Additional Agreement relating to Man- 
churia were entered Into between Japan 
and China. April 15, 1911, negotiations 
W'Uh certain international groups of tlnan- 
clers resulted In a loan of S50,000.0()0, the 
proceeds of which are to be employed in 
carrying out a scheme for the unitication 
of the currency on a sliver basis. 

The continued exclusiveness of the Chi- 
nese Government led ly a long chain of 
events to the war of 1860, when British 
and French troops captured Peking. In 
3894 China fought a disastrous war with 
Japan, resulting In the loss of Formosa 
and the establishment of Korea ns an In- 
dependent state. An abortive attempt waa 
made, in 1898, by the Emperor to intro- 
duce administrative reforms, but his reac- 
tlonarv ministers persuaded the Dowager 
Empress (his aunt) to renssnine the reins 
of government. Under her rule a plot was 
hatched to rid the country of foreigners ; 
and In the summer of 3900 the Legations 
In Peking and the foreign settlements In 
Tientsin were fiercely attacked and bom- 
barded for many weeks. The situation 
was relieved at Its moat critical moment 
by the arrival of an allied army despatched 
by nearly all the Treaty Powers, and 
Tientsin and Peking were captured. The 
Imperial Court fled, and remained In vol- 
untary exile until early in 1902. Mean- 
while, a Peace Protocol was signed be- 
tween the Envoys of the Treaty Powers 


and the Chinese Plenipotentiaries, Prince 
Ch’ng, and the late Li Hong Chang. This 
provides for an indemnity or |320,u00,000, 
to be paid within thirty-nine years. Soh- 
sequent negotiations resulted In three new 
commercial treaties — between, the United 
Kingdom and China (8%)t. 6, 1902) ; Unit- 
ed States and China (Oct. 8. 1903) ; and 
Japan and China (Oct. 9, 1903). Under the 
two laat Mukden, Tatungkow, Chang-sha, 
and Antung |n. Manchuria, were made 
Treaty ports. 

During the European war of 1914-15 
Japan drove the, Germans out of Klau-Chau, 
and later made a series of demands on 
China, which practically amounted to a 
Japanese protectorate. 

The Btate Council held a special session 
at Pekin, March 28, and, acting as P^Ua- 
inent, rescinded all monarchial legisl^lon, 
restored all the laws of the Republic af- 
fected by the monarchial movement, and 
then adjourned permanency. 

Thus was given public evidence of an 
admission of the errors made by Parliament 
in urging a monarchy upon the President. 

The following comprises the list of Jap- 
anese demands upon China, so far as they 
have been made public. At least one other 
clause has been suppressed. This repre- 
sents the demands after revision, the 
original list Including many more drastic 
features, among others the right to propa- 
gate Buddhism in China. 

Group I. — Transfer complete to Japan of 
the German lease upon Klachow ; a pledge 
not to alienate any of the territory of 
Bhantung l^rovince ; consent to a Japanese 
railway joining Klaochow with Chefoo or 
Lhngkow ; the opening of certain treaty 
ports in Hhanlung, to be selected later. 

Group IL — Extension of the Port Artiiiir 
lease to ninety-nine years ; freedom of real- .. 
dence and travel and the right to lease 
or own land or work mining concessions 
in South Manchuria ad East Mongolia ; the 
coi ^ent of the Japanese Government to be 
obtained before granting any railroad con- 
cessions, borrowing any money on the 
taxes, or appointing any advisers in South 
Mnu(*huria and East Mongolia ; a ninety- 
nine-year lease of the Klrln-Changchun 
Railway. 

Group III. — The Hanyehping Company 
(the largest mining and steel-making com- 
pany In China) to be made a joint concern 
of the two nations, aud none of its prop- 
erly or rights to be alienated without the 
eon.sent of Japan ; the company to be 
given a monopoly over all mines In its 
n«dghborhood. (This company owns the 
81 eel works around Hangchow.) 

Group IV.—No Island, port or harbor on 
the Chinese coast to be ceded or leased to 
any foreign power. 

Group V. (as amended). — In times of 
crisis the Chinese Government shall ask 
Japan to appoint “many Japanese advis- 
ers.” Japanese shall have the right to rent 
or lease lands In the interior of China for 
hospitals, churches and schools. 

The police of important places in China 
to employ Japanese advisers for the pur- 
pose of organizing and imnrovlng the serv- 
ice. China shall send to Japan a com- 
mission to arrange for the purchase of mu- 
nitions of war and for the administration 
of Chinese arsenals. 

China must agree to permit Japan to 
build a tallway connecting Wuchang with 
Kiukiang and Nanchang, also a line be- 
tween Kanchang and Ohiaochua. No for- 
eign capital to be employed In the Province 
of Fnkf# without Japanese consent 

Japan later withdrew Group V and China 
submltt# to the others by a treaty signed 
May 25|^1916. 
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mtk AND POPULATION OP THS BMPIftB 

; , Area Estimated 

Territories and C^^tala English Popu> 

Sq. Miles laiion 

China Proper (Peking) 1,501,000 402,000,000 

Manchuria (Mukden) 360,000 11,000,000 

Mongolia (Urge) 1,076,000 3,000,000 

Tibet (Lhasa) 750,000 3,000,000 

Eastern Turkestan (Urumchi) 600,000 2,000,000 


Total, China 4,287,000 421,000,000 

Ruces an^ Religions . — The prevailing 
race in Chma is of Mongolian origin, but 
there are many races In addition to “Chi- 
nese’* In the aboriginal Lolos, Miaotze, 
Ikias, Hakka and Hoklos. The Manchus, 
who ruled China from abotit the middle of 
the seventeenth century, although number- 
ing only from 4,000,00u to 5,000,000, are 
Mongols from Eastern Tartary, whose su- 
perior military organization enabled the 
race to dominate the less warlike Chinese. 
In addition to the Chinese In the above- 
mentioned territories, whose numbers are 
variously estimated at 350,000,000 to 450,- 
000,000, there are some 10,000,000 Chinese 
in various quarters of the globe, particu- 
larly In the Malay Peninsula, North and 
South America, and Oceania. 

The principal religions are Taoism and 
Buddhism, which have grown up side by 
side since the first century of the Chris- 
tian era, until the older faith, to which no 
date can be assigned, is difficult to distin- 
guish from the younger. Confucianism Is 
too general a philosophy to be termed a 
religion and It has no temples or priests. 
Muhammadanism was Introduced In the 
seventh century of the Christian era and is 
believed to have some 30,000,000 adher- 
ents. Christianity has made little head- 
way, although its mlssiouarles have been 
protected since 1800. The total number 
of converts does not exceed 1 , 000 , 000, of 
whom over 1,000,000 are Koman Catholics. 


CHINA PROPER, AREA AND POPULATION 



Area in 

Estimated 

Provinces 

Englifih 

Popu- 


Miles 

lation 

Chehiang 

35,200 

20.000.000 

Chihli 

, , . . 120,500 

25,000,000 

Fukien 

43,500 

22,000,000 

Honan 

67,000 

34,000,000 

Hxman 

77,500 

22,000,000 

Hupeh 

73.500 

35,000,000 

Kansu 

. . . 135,500 

10,000,000 

Kiangai 

69,500 

20,000,000 

Kiangsu 

38,600 

27,000,000 

Kwangsi 

84,000 

6,000.000 

Kwangtung 

93,500 

30,000.000 

Kweichow 

61,000 

9,000,000 

Nganhui 

55,200 

21,000,000 

Shansi 

80,000 

10,000,000 

Shantung 

58.000 

27,000,000 

Shensi 

77,000 

9,000,000 

Ssechuan 

. . . 179,000 

65,000,000 

Yunnan 

. . . 153,000 

10,000,000 


Total 1,501,000 402,000,000 

Army . — The land forces cannot yet be 
regarded as capable of offensive warfare 
or of withstanding trained European or 
Japanese troops. Energetic measures of 
reform aim principally at. (See Armies 
of the World.) 

Navy . — The Navy has not recovered from 
the effects of the Chino- Japanese War, when 
more than ten important war vessels were 
sunk or captured. 

Production and Industry . — The Eighteen 
Provinces are essentially agricultural, the 
land being held on freehold tenure with a 
small annual government tax. The rich- 
est zone lies between 35** and 27** N., 


and has two rainy and twd drS kteasond* 
the principal crops being rice in the low- 
lying river valleys, and tea, silk, wheat, 
cotton, mulberry and sugar. The northern 
zone (about 35® N. ), produces wheat, bar- 
ley, maize, peas and beaus ; the southern 
zone (below *27® N.), with Its tropical cli- 
mate. produces oranges, mangoes, bananas, 
ground nuts, sweet potatoes, yams, and 
rice, while the poppy Is extensively grown. 
Tea is universally consumed, and very 
largely exported by land to Russia and 
Siberia (which absorb nearly five-sixths of 
the exports), and overseas to the United 
Kingdom, Jiong Kong, the United States, 
and elsewhere. Cotton has betm grown 
for centuries, and about half the produce 
Is locally absorbed, the exports amounting 
to about 200,000,000 pounds. Silk Is large- 
ly grown and about one-third of the 
world’s supply is derived from China, 
while great quantities are used In home 
manufactures. Timber, particularly bam- 
boo, Is supplied from the forests of the 
western mountains. 

Gold is found in large quantities In the 
southwestern province of Yunnan, and sil- 
ver, lead, Iron, tin, and cinnabar are found 
over a wide area. White copper Is worked 
In Yunnan. Iron ore is abundant and is 
being locally absorbed, and tin is produced 
for export. The eoal fields probably exceed 
those of any other country in extent and 
value; jade, lapis lazuli, porccJaln clay 
and petroleum are plentiful, aud the latter 
Is now successfully exploited. 

Raihrays. — About 5.900 miles were open 
In 1012, inclusive of the Manchurian lines, 
while 2,200 miles more are under construc- 
tion. 

The amount of the Chinese debt out- 
standing at the end of 1012 excluding tn- 
terest and provincial loans is roughly esti- 
mated at $840,000,000. 

The unit of vnbic Is the yuan, equal to 
about 60 cents United States money, 

MANCHURIA . — Manchuria lies to the 
north of China Proper, between 30"-5‘5® N. 
and 11(>®-134° E., Its northern boundary 
being the Amur River, with the coast 
province of Russia and the Japanese de- 
pendency of Korea on the east, and the 
Transbnikal Province of Russia and (Chi- 
nese) Mongolia on the west. It is watered 
by the Sungari River and the climate is 
similar to that of Northern China. 

The administration Is under the control 
of the Central Government at Peking. 

The principal agriciiltural products are 
Indigo and opium, which provide highly 
profitable crops. 

Capital, Mukden (on the Ilun-ho). Pop- 
ulation, 250,000^ 

Four of the great Asiatic highways trav- 
erse Manchuria : from Peking to Mukden 
and Kirin and thence to Sunsing and Pos- 
slet Bay ; from Nlu-cbwang to Mukden and 
Petuna, and thence to Tsitsihar, Mergen 
and across the northern boundary ; from 
Nlu-chwnng southward across the Liao- 
tung peninsula to Kln-chow ; and from 
Nlu-chwang eastward to the Korean gate 
and Antung. These highways are of great 
Importance to the cultivators of the indigo 
and opium districts of the south, and to 
the mining districts of the northwest. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway enters Man- 
churia at the western boundary of Hel- 
hing-kiang and thence southeast to Its ter- 
ii>iDatlon at Vladivostok. 

MONGOLIA . — The total area of Mongol- 
ia, which extends from the Great Wall in 
the south to Siberia in the north, and 
from the Khtngang Mountains In the east 
to Russian Central Asia In the west. Is es- 
timated at 1,076,000 English square miles, 
with a nomadic Mongol and Kalmuck pop- 



ulation Tftrioufi}^ comptited at lt790,000 to 

3,260,00k 

History. — In the thirteenth century of 
the Christian era, the Mongolian ruler, 
Jenghiz Khan, held sway over an empire 
“from the China Sea to the banks of the 
Dnelper,” and the vast area of the Chinese 
dominions Is but a portion of the former 
Mongolian Empire. 

Physical Features, — The country Is rug- 
ged and mountainous In the northwest, 
where the Altai range runs from northwest 
to southeast almost to the center of Mon- 
golia. In the extreme east the Khlngang 
range crosses the southern and northern 
boundaries The greater part of Mongolia 
is occupied by a high tableland, known 
as the Desert of Gobi or Shame, almut 
3,000 feet auovo sea level, 2,000 miles 
from east to W(*st and 600 miles from 
north to south, an arid, rocky waste with 
no vegetation. 

Oovrrnmrnt. — The administration of 
Mongolia was the subjoet of a Knsso-Chi- 
ne.se Agreement signed Nov. 5, 1013. llus- 
sla recognizes Chinese suzerainty over 
Outer Mongolia and China recognizes the 
autonomy of that region. 

TIUFjT. — Tibet (or Hod) occupies more 
than half the western area of the ChlncBc 
dominions, with the Eighteen Provinces 
on the east, Nopal, Hhiitau and Hritlsh 
India on the south, Hrltlah India on the 
west, and Chinese Turkestan on the north. 

Physical Features. — The country is 
mainly a lofty plateau, part of the Great 
Asiatic Tableland, the highest country in 
the world, with the ITlmalaya Mountains 
ns a western and southern boiindary. The 
great hydrographic feature is the chain of 
lakes, all 16,000 feet or more above the 
mean level of the sea. 

CHTNLSF TURKESTAN.— Eastern Tur- 
kestan oeeupies the nctrthwestorn corner of 
the Chinese dominions, between Mongolia, 
Russian Central Asia and Tibet. 

Recent discoveries show that numerous 
towns have been covered by the moving 
sands of the desert, the date of the inunda- 
flons being early in the Christian era. 
'iowns DOW exist mainly as stations on the 
various caravan routes between China, 
Russia and India. 

Trade with the United States, — The value 
of merchandise imported Into China fiom 
the United States for the year 1913 w^as 
$21,326,8.34, and goods to the value of $39,- 
010,800 were sent thither. 

China (see also Canton): 

American citizens in — 

Property of, destroyed, 4823. 
Protection for, discussed, 4006, 
40.65, 5544, 5621, 6059, 6328, 6366. 

American manufactures in, 4762. 

Artisans from, admission of, to 
World ^s Fair temporarily, recom- 
mended, 5622. 

Boxer uprising in, 6417, 6678. (See 
also Boxers.) 

Cable connection with, 6719. 

Claims of United States against, 4436, 
4761, 4801. 

Convention for adjustment of, 3071, 
3090, 3173. 

Keferred to, 3818. 

Indemnities received, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 3173, 
3247, 4520, 4561, 4630, 4715, 4762, 
4823. 

Payment of, 3173, 4761, 4823. 


Comhiereiiil relations with, 111^ 

2066 , 2743 , 2977 , 3446 , 4060 , 6836 , 
6366 , 6914 , 7010 , 

Interruption of, ter Great Bntiia 
referred to, 

Commercial treaty with, 6797. 
Commission to study conditions in, 
recommended, 6328, 6366. 
Commissioner of United States to-— 
Appointment of, recommended and 
compensation to, discussed, 2067, 
2658. 

Correspondence of, transmitted, 
2894, 2911, 2994, 3062. 

Instruction to, referred to, 3015, 
3113. 

Report of, referred to, 2610. 
Conditions in, discussed, 2066,^ 6327, 
6367. 

Consular courts of United States in — 
Jurisdiction of, 2951. 

Regulations for, referred to, 4675, 
5388, 5432. 

Revision of, referred to, 3111. 
Treaty regarding, 4581. 

Consular premises in, rent of, referred 
to, 480k 

Controversy between Japan and, re- 
garding Lew Chew Islands, 4521. 
Cooley trade, referred to, 2907, 3127, 
3261, 3837, 3991, 4034, 4190. 
Disturbances in, discussed, 6418, 6678. 
Emperor of, accession of, referred to, 
5469. 

Expenditures from appropriation for 
providing for intercourse with, re- 
ferred to, 2268. 

Immigration of Chinese. (See Chi- 
nese Immigration.) 

Import duties of, 6700. 

Japanese citizens in, treatment of, 
and action of officers of United 
States regarding, inquired into, 
5992, 7053. 

Judicial tribunal in, for trial of 
American citizens recommended, 
2400. 

Maritime provinces of, passing under 
control of European powers dis- 
cussed, 6327. 

Massacre of French and Russian resi- 
dents in, discussed, 4055. 

Military operations of Great Britain 
against, terminated by treaty, 2066. 
Minister of, to United States — - 
Establishment of legation discussed, 
4448. 

Received, 4718. , 

Minister of United States to — 
Appointment of, to mission by Em- 
peror referred to, 3796, 3825. 
Appropriation for support of Amer- 
ican youths to serve as part of 
official family of, recommended, 
4101, 4145. 

Instruction to, referred to, 3113. 
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Letter of, transmitted, 3064* 
Beeeption of, disoossed, 3090, 4190. 
Mr. Ward declines to submit to 
humiliating ceremonies attend- 
ing, 3090. 

Keferred to, 2218, 3122. 

Eefusal to receive, 6621, 5673, 6679. 
Eeturn of, on account of illness, 
2261. 

Sent to, 2116, 2977, 3090. 

Mission to, recommendation that it 
be raised to first class, 3991. 
Missionaries in. (See American citi- 
zens in, 

Monetary ayMem of, improved, 6941. 
Open Di^ in, 6679, 6797. 

Opium trttffic, treaty for repression of, 
referred to, 4629, 4986. 
Legislation regarding, recom- 
mended, 5083. 

Outbreaks against foreigners in, 5621. 
Political relations with, referred to, 
1845. 

Population of, 2066. 

Postal convention with, 3775. 
Eebellion in, 3446. 

Relations with, 2977, 3991. 

Revenue laws of, rules regarding fines 
for breaches of, etc., referred to, 
3892. 

Buies for seamen of American vessels 
in ports of, referred to, 2682. 
Slavery in, referred to, 4539. 

Straw Shoe Channel, vessels sailing 
under American flag prohibited 
from passing through, 3896, 3902. 
Subjects of, in United States — 
Outrages committed on, discussed, 
4914, 4968, 5083, 6419, 6678. 
Indemnity to, recommended, 5219. 
Appropriations for, 5367. 
Registration of. (See Chinese Im- 
migration.) 

Troops sent to protect, 4933, 6419. 
Swedish missionaries murdered in, 
5868. 

Tariff of, 6679. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2205, 2211, 2251, 3037, 
3061, 3071, 3089, 3108, 3836, 4629. 
Modification of article of, 3398. 
Proposed modification of, 3781. 
Referred to, 2610, 2977, 3090, 3113. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
repealed by proclamation, 4552. 

War with — 
prance, 4823. 

Great Britain and France, neutral- 
ity preserved bv United States, 
in, 3037, 3089, 3174. 

Japan — 

Action taken by United States 
regarding, 5957, 6059, 6417. 
Agents of United States re- 
quested to protect subjects of 
contestants, 5957, 6059. 


Women imported into United States 
from, for dishonorable purposes, 
4309. 

China, Treaties with, — The treaty of 
peace, amity, and commerce concluded with 
China In 1844 was in part superseded by 
the treaty of 1838. Several articles, how- 
ever, were not changed. Passenger boats 
plying with mail and baggage between the 
live ports are exempt from duty If the ves- 
sels are owned by citizens of the United 
States. Cargo boats owned *by citlzims of 
the UnItfMl States and not hired from Chi- 
nese subjects, pay the regular duty of one 
mace (58 ounces of pure sHvor) per ton. 
Kach of the consuls at the five ports to be 
supplied with standard, stamped, and 
sealed weights and measures, according 
to the standard at the custom house at 
Canton. Citizens of the United States are 
admitted to trade w’lth Chinese subjects 
without distinction. Detailed reports of all 
vessels and cargoes belonging to the United 
States are to be made annually to the 
overnor-gcneral of each of the five ports 
y the consults at these ports, such reports 
for use and examination for revenue pur- 
poses. The vessels, property, and persons 
of citizens of the United States are not 
subject to embargo and cannot be pre- 
vented from pursuing tlielr transactions 
without molestation or embarrassment. 

The treaty of peace, amity, and com- 
merce, of 1858, after the cast (unary decla- 
ration of friendship between the two coun- 
tries, makes provision for cominunleallon 
at all tliTK's directly between the highest 
TTnIted States minister in (Mdna and the 
officers of the privy council at the capital 
or with the governors-gtmeral of the two 
provinces of Fuh-Klen and Cheh-Klang; 
minister is also privileged to make oniv vlsll/ 
a year to the capital of the KmperM^‘'of 
China, and there to confer with a ^Igh 
official, deputed for the purpose, upon mat- 
ters of common Interest. If at any time 
the privilege of residence be granted by 
the Kmperor of (’hina to the representative 
of any other foreign country, that privi- 
lege, without further notice* or formal per- 
mission, shall become a right of the minis- 
ter of the United States. The form in 
which communications may pass between 
representatives of the two governments Is 
prescribed in terms of the Chinese court 
ritual. National vessels of the Ignited States 
cruising near Chinese coasts are to be ac- 
corded courtesy and hospitality in tok(*n of 
the friendly relations of their respective 
nations. These national vessels have the 
right to pursue and capture pirates who 
pillage United States vessels, but the of- 
fenders must he handed over to the Chi- 
nese authorities for punishment. 

Consuls , — The United States is granted 
the right to appoint consuls and commer- 
cial agents In such parts of the (Chinese 
dominions as shall be agreed upon ns be- 
ing open to them. Citizens ot the United 
States may reside or sojourn In any of the 
ports open, may rent houses and places 
of business, and build houses, churches, 
hospitals, and cemeteries ; they shall not 
be subjected to exorbitant demands or un- 
reasonable conditions. The customary pro- 
visions are made in cases of shipwreck, 
and the onus of arrest, trial, and punish- 
ment of robbers and pirates who plunder 
vessels belonging to the United States rests 
upon Chinese authorities. But if for any 
reason these cannot be apprehended, the 
Chinese authorities shall not be called upon 
to Indemnify for lost goods or damage. If, 
however, it be shown that local authorities 
were in collusion with the robbers or pl« 
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rates, tlielr goods shall he confiscated to 
iiidemnli^ for loss or damage. 

Open torts , — The ports or China opened 
by this treaty to the citizens of the United 
States for commerce, residence, or trade 
are : The cities and ports of Canton and 
Chun-Chau or Swatan, In the provinces of 
Kwahg-tung ; Amoy, Fah-Obnu; and Tai- 
wan In Formosa, In the province of Fuh- 
Kieu ; Nlng-po, in the province of Choh-Kl- 
nug ; and Shanghai, In the province of Kl- 
ang-su, and any port hereafter opened 

by treaty to dn# other power or to the 
United States, Trade may be freely car- 
ried on In these ports, and Vessels may pro- 
ceed from one to the other of them ; but 
no fraudulent or clandestine trade may be 
carried on with any other port under pen- 
alty of confiscation of vessel and cargo. 
Any cUizen of the United States carrying 
on trade In contraband goods shall be pun- 
ished by the Chinese authorities without 
protection or counienance of the United 
Htates. The tariff of duties to be paid shall 
111 all cases be the same as that under 
which the most favored nation shall con- 
duct Imporlnlioii and exportation. 

Tonnage Dues . — Wssols of ov<*r 150 tons 
burden shall pay tonnage duties of four 
mace per ton or 40 cubic f e|j|^ ; those of 
3r>0 tons or under, one mace per ton of 40 
cubic feet. The tonnage In ail cases to 
be that of the ship’s register, which with 
her other papers must, on her arrival, be 
lodged wltli the consul for examination by 
the oommlssloner of customs. (See Treaty 
of 3880.) If a vessel pay tonnage duties 
at one port and proceed for a part or the 
whole of her cargo to another port, she 
shall not pay duties a second time on her 
tonnage, but only upon her cargo or part of 
It. Pilots and all other assistants may be 
hired ns rennired upon terms agreed upon 
by the parties, or determined by the con- 
sul. 

Huper vision of Ships and Cargoes . — The 
Chinese customs officials may exercise con- 
trol over vess<‘ls of the United States while 
In Chinese ports to the extent of putting 
subordinate officers on board of same, to 
live on board during the stay In port. Muti- 
neers or deserters are, upon Information 
from the consul, to be arrested by the 
Chinese authorities and handed over to the 
consuls for punishment. Criminals taking 
refuge In the houses or on ships of citizens 
of the United States are to he handed 
over to Chinese officials on demand and 
shall not be harbored or concealed. Pub- 
lic peace is to be preserved by the officers 
of both nations, who must exert them- 
selves to maintain order by dispensing im- 
partial justice. Within forty-eight hours 
after a merchant vessel of the United 
Slates shall cast anchor in either of the 
ports, the ship’s papers must be deposited 
with the consul, and from them a true re- 
port of necessary details shall he commu- 
nicated to the superintendent of customs. 
Upon receipt of this information he shall 

{ rrnnt a permit for her discharge. Tf cargo 
>e discharged without such permit, the 
goods shall be confiscated, and a fine of 
$500 be Imposed upon the master or con- 
signee. If the master determine within 
forty-eight hours to proceed to another port 
without breaking bulk, he may do so with- 
out the payment of tonnage, duties, or 
other charges until he shall reach the other 
port. In the absence of the consul or 
proper representative, the master may call 
upon the consul of a friendly power to 
act for him In the premises. Disputes In 
the adjustment of duties are to be set- 
tled within twenty-four hours bv the con- 
sul and the superintendent or customs. 
Duty paid goods Imported Into a Chinese 
port by citizens of the United States may 


be reexported after due examination by 
the cusioms authorities to guard against 
fraud ; In the event of detectloii nf fraudu- 
lent proceeding, the goods are subject to 
confiscation. Foreign grain or rice brought 
to a Chinese port in iJulted States bottoms 
and not landed may be reexported without 
hludrauce. 

Tonnage duties on vessels are to be paid 
Oh entry;; Import duties, on the landing of 
the goods; a port clearance is given only 
when all charged liave been paid and the 
consul then returns the ship’s papers. The 
consul Is held responsible for tne departure 
of a ship without the payment of charges. 
Goods may be transshipped on application 
to the consul, who shall certify to the 
superintendent of customs the cause of 
such transshipment, and at his discretion 
permit the transshipment. Goods trans- 
shipped without such permission are sub- 
ject to confiscation. 

Personal Itelations . — Citizens of the Unit- 
ed States may sue Chinese debtors in local 
courts, ,and Chinese creditors may sue 
United States debtors before the consul or 
in the consular court. Citizens of the 
United States may employ scholars In any 
part of the empire to teach any of the 
languages and may buy books of any kind. 
In the event of the exclusion of the ves- 
sels of another country from Chinese porm 
b<‘canse of w'ar with that country, the ves- 
sels of the United States shall have free 
and friendly access to Chinese ports so long 
ns her vessels do not engage In work or 
assistance to the unfriendly power. Dis- 
putes between United States citizens in 
China are to be settled In the courts of their 
own country. All disputes between citizens 
of the United States and citizens of an- 
other power resident In China are to be 
settled according to the treaties in force 
between those countries. Citizens of the 
Cnlted States desiring to address a Chi- 
nese official must transmit their communi- 
cations through the consul, who shall see 
to It that the communication conforms to 
the prescribed court ritual and Is respect- 
fully addressed. A Chinese citizen may 
address the consul directly, at the same 
time informing his own proper officials fully 
in the premises. Disputes between citi- 
zens of the United States and Chinese citi- 
zens are to be adjusted when otherwise Im- 
possible by public officers of the two coun- 
tries acting together. Those who quietly 
profess and teach the doctrines and princi- 
ples of the Christian religion shall not be 
harassed or persecuted on account of their 
fa’^^h. Any favors, rights, and privileges, 
not conferred by this treaty, and which ax 
a future time shall be granted to any other 
country, shall at once freely accrue to the 
citizens of the United States. 

Tari/r.—Another treaty of 1858, conclud- 
ed on Nov. 8, established the tariff and 
regulations of trade, soeclfvlng fnllv the 
taxes on Imports and exports In detail, the 
duty-free goods, and contraband goods, and 
established weights and measures In United 
States equivalents. By this treaty citizens 
of the United States were excludedL from 
entering the capital city of Peking foV pur- 
poses of trade. 


-A Claims convention was con- 
cluded on the same dale, Nov. 8. 1858. 

was paid by China to 
fhe TThited States In liquidation of claims 
Unlt^ States against 
China, m this sum. $489,187.95 was paid 
2?' by n commission to claimants, and as 
Chinese government declined to ae- 
cept the AuroluB the amount was sent to 
tbe Unit# States and Invested In gofem- 
S"! bf this Investment $^81.- 
819.64 paid to claimants against ChiM, 
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and on April 24, 1685, tlie sum of $453,* 
400.90 was I'eturned to the Chinese minlS’ 
ter at Washington. 

Immigration ontf Emigration . — The treaty 
of trade, consuls, and emigration of 1868 
was proclaimed Feb. 6, 1870, and supple- 
ments and explains that of 1858. The 
Emperor of China asserts his right of emi- 
nent domain to all of the land opened to 
trade by citizens of the United States, and 
stipulates that any and all concessions to 
them do not give an enemy the right to 
make war upon the United States within 
his watery nor t%(permit the United States 
to make attacks Tipon enemies therein ; and 
further that the Mrisdlction of the Emperor 
of China over;?hfs lands and subjects Is in 
no wise Impaired by any concession made. 
Any further rights of trade which are not 
provided for by treaty are to be adjusted 
at the discretion of the Emperor In a spirit 
compatible with treaty stipulations. The 
right of the Emperor of Chinn to appoint 
consuls in the several ports is aflarmedupon 
the same conditions as those to which Rus- 
sia and Great Britain are subject. United 
States citizens in China and Chinese citi- 
zens in the United States are to suffer no 
disability or persecution by reason of their 
religious belief, and due re.spect Is to be 
paid to burial places of all religious denomi- 
nations and beliefs. Emigration from and 
Immigration into both countries must be 
wholly voluntary and with entire free will 
of the subjects. The mutual enjoyment of 
rights, privileges, and immunities of the 
citizens of both countries within the terri- 
tories of the other, Is fully assured. E.spe- 
clally is this affirmed regarding oducatlon 
and the establishment of schools. No in- 
terference by the United States in matters 
of Internal administration is to be attempt- 
ed, particularly in matters of railroad, tele- 
graph, and other internal construction and 
Improvement. 

Immigration . — The Immigration treaty of 
1880 provides that at any time that the 
United States decides that the Immigration 
of Chinese laborers tends to disturb eco- 
nomic conditions, the United States may 
limit, or suspend, but may not wholly pro- 
hibit, the coming or the residence of such 
laborers ; this provision applies only to la- 
borers. Teachers, students, merchants, or 
travelers from curiosity, as well as laborers 
residing within the United States at the 
time of the proclamation of this treaty, 
may come and go at will and enjoy nil the 
rights, privileges, and immunities formerly 
prescribed by treaty. Such legislation on 
the subject as may be meditated at any 
time Is to be submitted to the Chinese lega- 
tion at Washington for consideration, dis- 
cussion, and regulation, that no hardship 
may be inflicted upon Chinese subjects. 

Traffic in Opium: Judicial Procedure . — 
Nov. 17, 1880, another treaty of commer- 
cial intercourse and judicial procedure was 
concluded which prohibits the Importation 
of opium into United States ports by Chi- 
nese, or into Chinese ports by citizens of 
the tJnlted States, In vessels owned by 
citizens or subjects of either power, in 
foreign vessels employed by them, or in any 
vessels operated by others. It Is also mu- 
tually and reciprocally agreed between the 
two countries that no duties, tolls, or Im- 
posts, be levied upon the ships or trade of 
the respective countries, other than are lev- 
ied upon ships or trade of other foreign 
countries or upon the citizens of such coun- 
tries. In cases of controversy between 
citizens of the United States and subjects 
of China, which call for judicial Interven- 
tion. It is agreed that the presiding officer 
shall be of the nationality of the defendant. 
All privileges, courtesies, and facilities are 


to be accorded to the representative of th^ 
plaintlif, and protest will be permitted 
against any decision reached in the proceed- 
ings conducted according to the judicial 
procedure of the country of the presiding 
officer. 

Immigration . — The convention of 1894, 
regulating Chinese Immlgralion, prohii)lted 
the Immigration of Chinese laborers for ten 
years, except In the case of the return of a 
registered Chinese laborer who had a law- 
ful wife, child, or parent in the United 
States, or property therein worth one thou- 
sand dollars, or debts of that amount due to 
him or pending settlemcmt. Such returning 
Chinese laborer must, before his departure 
from the United States, deposit with the 
collector of customs of his district a full 
description in writing of his family, his 
property, and his debts, as a condition 
precedent to his return. A false return in 
such cases shall prevent his return. In all 
such cases the return must be made within 
a period of one year, iinb'ss the time shall 
be extended by reason of sickness or valid 
disability, sueri extenuating facts being re- 
ported to the Chinese eonsul at the point 
of departure, and l)y him transmitted to 
the collector of the port at which he shall 
land in the United Slates. These prohib- 
itory restrictions shall In nowise extend to 
teachers, students, merchants, or travelers 
for pleasure and ciirit>sity, otlier than lal)or- 
ers, who must i>o provided witli a certifleat^j 
from their governnnmt or from the govern-^ 
ment of tlie last place of r(‘sidcnce, and 
properly vis6d by the cousnlur representa- 
tive of the United 8tat(*s at tJie point of 
departure. Rt‘si<leut laborers in the tlwitcd 
States shall have all rights, privileged, and 
Immunities enjoyed by others, excep| the 
right of naturalization, and their persons 
and properly shall la* protected by the gov- 
ernment of the United Stales. The Clunese 
government ngrec's to tlie enforcern«*nt of 
the acts of 18'.)2 and 1S9,3, wltlch require 
all resident Cliineso lab()r<‘rs to be regis- 
tered for the assurance of tlielr hotter pro- 
tection, and the TJnlted States recognizes 
the right of the Chinese government to en- 
act similar legislation to apply to labor- 
ers of the United States wUbln the Em- 
peror’s dominions. The government of the 
United States engages by this treatv to 
supply annually to the government of Clilna 
a list of ail citlz(*ns of the United States 
(other than the diplomatic corps) Including 
missionaries, resident or traveling In China, 
together with the names, addresses, and 
full particulars of themselves and suites. 
The life of this treaty was ton years, with 
a renewal period of another ten years. 

Commercial . — The treaty of 190.1, on com- 
mercial relations, was made In further ex- 
tension of the commercial Intercourse be- 
tween the two countries. It confers upon 
the United States minister to China the 
right to reside at the city of Peking, to 
have audience with the Emperor whenever 
necessary to present his credentials or a 
message from the President, and to enjoy 
all the honors, prerogatives, and privileges 
of the representatives of the most favored 
nation. The authoritative texts of nil doc- 
uments shall be English for all documents 
from the United States, and Chinese for all 
documents from China. Freedom of Inter- 
course with Chinese officials is granted to 
consular officers, such Intercourse is restrict- 
ed to the officials within their own jurisdic- 
tion. The extension of commercial freedom 
to citizens of the United States is again 
confirmed. The tax known as llkln was 
abolished. This was a tax of one cash per 
tael imposed upon all sales throughout 
China as a war tax to meet the deflclency 
caused by the Tal-ping rebellion (1850- 
1864), In Its place, the United States 
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agreed to the imposition of a surtax, in 
additloiit to ’ the current tarid’ rates on ail 
foreign goods imported by citizens of the 
United states, and on Chinese produce in- 
tended for foreign export; this surtax never 
to exceed one and a half times the tariff 
established by the tinal protocol of Cnina 
with the Powers, Sept, i, 1901, and the 
total taxes of all kinds upon such goods 
must never exceed seven and a half per 
cent ad valorem. The llkln collecting sta- 
tions are abolished in all parts of the 
nineteen provinces of China and In three 
eastern provln<‘es. J>ut the customs stations 
within these dtsttiots are retained. The 
abolition of llkln Is further compensated for 
by a special surtax on foreign goods not 
to exceed one and a half times the five per 
cent import duty estaVdlshed by the proto- 
col of 1901. It Is permitted to the Chi- 
nese government to reeast the foreign ex- 
port tariff on a scale not exceeding five 
per cent ad valorem, and all existing tariff 
rates which exceed the last named limit 
are to be reduced. In place of all Internal 
taxation of every kind, China may add an 
export duty of one naif the existing rate 
as a special surtax. Provision Is made 
within the treaty for the adjustment of all 
matters of controversy. 

Arbitration,— In 1908 an arbitration con- 
renlloJi, was signed with China providing 
that alt differences which ma3S» arise relat- 
ing to the Interpretation of treaties and 
which may be Impossible to settle by di- 
plomacy shall be referred to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, pro- 
vided they do not affect the vital Interests, 
the Independence or the honor of the con- 
tracting parties. 

The establishment of bonded warehouses 
at the several open ports is provided for 
and permitted. China agrees to revise the 
mining regulations of the empire within 
one year, with a view to the encouragement 
of the investment of foreign capital in 
that industry. China agrees to establish 
a Patent Office and to permit and to pro- 
tect the patenting of inventions by citi- 
zens of the United States. Copyright pro- 
tection within certain limits Is granted to 
clfizons of the United States. The navig- 
able Inland waters of the Empire are 
opened to steam navigation by firms, com- 
panies, and individuals. MnUdeii and An- 
tung, in the province of Sheng-klng, are 
added to the list of open norts. China 
agrees to provide a uniform coinage 
throughout tne Empire to be recognized ns 
legal tender, though the payment of cus- 
toms duties Is to be made in terms of the 
Halkwnn tael. The practice of the Chris- 
tian religion Is permitted with several privi- 
leges and certain restrictions upon mission- 
aries. The United States agrees to help 
China remodel her Jndleiary upon western 
lines. China prohibits the importation of 
morphia and Instniments for Its Injection, 
except for medlelnnl or surgical uses. Con- 
ditions of the treaty of 1900 not at vari- 
ance with the terms of this treaty arc re- 
affirmed. A schedule of tariff duties upon 
imported goods Is appended to the treaty. 
CMneso Immigration.— Tn 1844, under a 
treaty negotiated by Caleb Cushing, five 
Chinese ports were opened to American 
trade and protection of life and property 
was guaranteed American citizens. B.V tlio 
Burlingame treaty of 1808 the right of 
Chinese Immigration was admitted, and the 
promise was made that the subjects or 
China should enjoy the same privileges, ejf- 
emntlons. and Immnnltles respecting travel 
and residence in the United States as the 
subjects of the moat favored nation. The 
Chines^ cgme to this country In consiaur- 


able numbers until their presence began to 
cause opposition on the raclfic Coast and 
iigUation was begun for their exclusion. 
They were obnoxious tp many Americans 
on, account pf their increasing numbers and 
their habits of life which rendered their as- 
similation with Americans impossible. In 
1879 after a Congressional investigation a 
bill restricting their immigration passed 
Congress but was vetoed by President Hayes 
(4400). The continued opposition to the 
Chinese, however, led to the framing of a 
new treaty with China in 1880. This 
treaty conceded to the Government of the 
United States the right to regulate, limit or 
suspend, but not absolutely to prohibit the 
coming of Chinese laborers, whenever their 
presence should be dc'omed injurious. 
Chinese students, teachers, merchants, and 
travelers wore to be admitted freely as 
before. In 1882 an act was passf^d by 
Congress suspending the immigration of 
Chinese laborers for ten years. This get 
was amended several tlm(‘s in the direction 
of greater stringency. In 1892 the Geary 
Act was passed extending the operation of 
previous acts for ten jears and providing 
that any Chinaman not lawfully entitled to 
remain in the United States should be re- 
moved to China and all Chinese laborers 
s'hould be obliged to procure certificates of 
resioence from the collector of internal 
revenue, failure to do so within a year to 
bo followed by deportation. This act was 
modified con8idcrabl.v by a law passed in 
3 89.‘{. A new treaty was agreed upon by 
the United States and China in 1894 ab- 
solutely prohibiting the coming of Chinese 
laborers for ten years. This treaty. In ac- 
cordance with the terms of one of its ar- 
ticles, was terminated by China at the ex- 
i ration of the ten years’ period. In Decem- 
er. 1904. By an act approved April 29, 
1902, all laws in force prohibiting and 
regulating Chinese immigration were re- 
enacted as far as not inconsistent with 
treaty obligations until otherwise provided 
by law, and their operation extended to 
the island territory of the United States. 
The number of Chinese in the United States, 
proper, as reported by the census of 1910 
was 71 ,5.^1, ns compared with 89,863 in 
1900. showing a decrease of 18, ,332 the 

decade. Of the total nnmi>er in 1910, 66.- 
8.56 w'cre males and 4,67.') wore females; 53 
per cent of the males were single and 23 
per cent of the women. More than one- 
half resided in California. There were 760 
farms operated by Chinese, of which 512 
W'ere In California, and only 57 were owned 
by Chinese, the others being worked by Chi- 
nese cash tenants. 

Oliinese Immigration: 

Act- 

Regarding, vetoed, 4466, 4699. 

To execute certain treaty stipula- 
tions approved and discussed, 
5215. 

Conventional regulation of passage 
of laborers across borders proposed 
to Mexico and Great Britain, 5544. 

Conventions regarding. (See Treaty 
regarding, post) ^ 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 471^. 

Cleveland, 4914, 4968, 4975, 5083, 
5194, 5215, 5868. 

Grant, 4242, 4309. 

Harrison, Benj., 5469, 5476, 5632. 
Hayes, 4521, 4540. 

Roosevelt, 7008, 7010. 
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of acts regarding, referred 
to, 

Head taac collected from Chinamen 
entering Canada, 5476, 5632. ^ 

Begistration of Chinese laborers — ^ 
iilxtensioii of time for, 5838, 5868. 
Law regarding, sustained by Su- 
preme Court, 5868. 

Keports on, referred to, 4973, 4975. 

Through Canada and Mexico, dis- 
cussed, 5476, 5632. 

Treaty regarding, 4561, 4581, 5195, 
5908 5956 

' Discussed, 4629, 4823, 5194, 5386. 
i. Keferred to, 4091, 5212, 5215. 

' Eejectod by China discussed, 5367, 
5386, 5387, 5469. 

Violation of laws, restricting, dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 4762, 5632. 

Chinese Indemnity. — in May, looo, a se- 
cret society, known as the Boxers, arose in 
the provinces of Shan Tung and Pe-chi-LI, 
China, and massacred native ('hrlstians and 
European missionaries. In June the Boxers 
destroyed the Tlcn Tsin railway, isolating 
the foreigners in Peking, and shortly after 
murdered the G(‘rman minister and the 
Japanese chancellor of legation. It was not 
until the middle of August that a relief 
force composed of 12,000 American, Brit- 
ish, French, (lerman, Russian and Japanese 
tioor)s was enabled to rescuf the besieged 
legations in Peking, The Empress Dowager 
and the court had fled, and It was Impossi- 
ble to apprehend the leaders in the anti- 
foreign uprising. 

Peace negotiations were opened, and on 
Dec. 4, the Powers sent a Joint note to the 
Chinese peace commissioners, demanding, 
among other things, the execution of the 
leaders in the massacre of foreigners and 
the payment of an indemnity ; forbade the 
lmi>ortatiou of arms and ammunition or 
the materials for their manufacture ; the 
conversion of ad valorem Into specific dii- 
tltes, the Improvement of certain rivers, pro- 
hibited Chinese membership in antl-foreign 
secret soeleties under pain of death, ordered 
the dismissal of governors who should here- 
after permit antl-foreign agitation. A lega- 
tion district in Peking which might be 
fortified and guarded was defined, and cer- 
tain points were indicated that might be 
occupied by the foreign powers to keep 
communication open between the capital 
and the sea. 

In October, 1901, the amount of the In- 
demnity was fixed at $735,000,000, Later, 
througn the good offices of the United 
States, this was reduced to $387,500,000. 
The share of the United States in this In- 
demnity was fixed . at $24,440,778,81. In 
1905 It was decided by the powers that this 
debt was payable in gold. The principal Is 
payable in thirty-nine annual Installments, 
ending In 1041. The interest, payable semi- 
t^nmially, at four per cent, is about $12,- 
1800,000 ; the securities for the indemnity are 
the maritime customs and the salt mon- 
opoly and the native customs or transit 
dues within sixteen miles of the ports. Pay- 
ments are made monthly to a commission In 
Shanghai. In his Seventh annual message 
to Congress, Dec. 3, 1907, President Roose- 
velt recommended the remission of a por- 
tion of the United States’ allotment of this 
Indemnity (7503). In accordance wjth this 
recommendation Congress passed a ^olnt 


resolution which was approved May 25, 
1908, reducing the total amount to $13,- 
655,492.09, reserving $2,000,000 for the 
payment of future claims under the treaty 
and providing for their adjudication by the 
Court of Claims. This was done purely 
as an act of friendship toward China. 
Chinese Indemnity of 1900: 

Authority asked for cancelling part 
of, 7123. 

Chinese Loan,— The construction of exten- 
sive railway lines by the government, with 
the use of foreign capital and the granting 
of concessions to foreign companies to build 
railroads is opening up China to infiuences 
which the great l‘owers are not slow to 
avail themselves of. In June, 1908, work 
was begun on the Tien Tsln-Pukow rail- 
road, about 700 miles long, connecting the 
Imperial railways in North China with the 
German transverse line and extending to 
the Yangtse, opposite Nanking, and connect- 
ing three open ports. About $25,000,000 
w^as borrowed to build this road. The road 
from Nanking to Shanghai, 190 miles, was 
opened in April, 1908. 

The entering wedge of American predom- 
inance In the aw’akenlng of China was se- 
curely put in place in l*eklng and the door 
of the Far East firmly opened to American 
capital, trade and governiiDontal Influence 
in August, 1909. This wt'dge takes the 
form of an allotment to New York bankers 
of one-fourth participation in a loan ne- 
gotiated by the Chinese government for the 
construction of the Ilankow-Szechuen IlalB 
way. This total amount of the loan is 
$30,000,000, of which $7,500,000 is td be 
taken by an American syndicate. The sum, 
so small for Wall Street, is truly a mere 
wedge, but the principle involved Is con- 
sidered of world-wide importanco, and 
opens the door for things far greater. 

The Chinese (lovernraent gave assurance 
that Americans are to have equal oppor- 
tunity to supply material for both the Can- 
ton and SzecUiien lines with branches and 
to appoint subordinate engineers. They are 
to have one-half of all future loans on the 
Szechuen Railroad with corresponding ad- 
vantages. 

For years Great Britain, France and 
Germany have been diplomatically strug- 
gling for the controlling influence over 
China when that vast country should have 
its awakening to western civilization and 
exploitation. They have manteuvred In 
every way to bring about conditions that 
might result in the partition of the empire 
so that vast slices of its territory might 
fall into their imperialistic laps. A biief 
resume of the Indemnities exacted and 
loans made to pay the same follows : 

After the British had captured several 
ports In the opium war, In 1840, taken 
Ching-KIang In a bloody assault, and 
threatened Nanking, a treaty was made 
with China, which, besides opening five 
ports to foreign trade and ceding the Island 
of Hong Kong to England, exacted a war 
Indemnity of *21,000,000. In 185«-1858 
another expensive war was forced upon 
China by England and France, to end whlcb 
China was compelled to pay the expenses 
of her conquerors. By the treaty of Shl- 
monoseki, ending the war betvveim China 
and Japan, in 1895, China agreed to pay 
an Indemnity of 200,888,200 taels, (about 
$160,000,000). This disclosure of China’s 
weakness aroused the Interest of European 
nations, and Russia. France and Germany. 
Jealous of the growing Influences of Japan, 
protested against the cession of the Liao- 
tung peninsula to the latter country, and 
Russia, through the agency of France, 
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placed a loan In XS95 amounting to 1^77,- 
200,000 to enable C^blna to meet the pay- 
ments of the indemnity, In 1896 $80,0(H>,- 
000 was loaned by German dnd American 
capitalists, and In 1898 another 180,000.- 
000 was advanced by the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, ana the 
Deutschft-Aslatlsche Bank of ISngllsh, Ger- 
man and American capital. 

In return for those loans yaluable rail- 
way and tmdlng iconcesslonB were exacted, 
with a view t?0 nstablishing In the disin- 
tegrating empire spheres of influence which 
would serve as a pretext for military oc- 
cupation should that become desirable. In 
1907, Germany by way of reparation for 
the murder of two German missionaries, 
seized the port of Klao-chau, on the Shan- 
tung peninsula, and obtained valuable min- 
ing. trading and railway privileges in the 
rich Shantung province. 

Early in 1898, while the British govern- 
ment was endeavoring to secure guarantees 
that the Yangtseklang region should not be 
alienated, Russia obtained a lease of the 
harbors of Port Arthur and Tallen Wan, in 
the Llao-tung peninsula, with railway con- 
cessions In the adjacent territory. As an 
olTs(‘t Great Britain obtained a lease of 
Wel-hai-wei for as long as llassia should 
retain Port Arthur. 

The United States Government has stood 
by China as her friend. John Hay, as Sec- 
r<*tary of State, laid down the policy of this 
government as Insisting on what w-as called 
the “open door,” meaning thereby that all 
nations should stand on equal terms with 
(’hina and that empire should not be ex- 
ploited exclusively by any other nation to 
Its own material advantage. 

This relatively Insignificant railway loan 
proved to be the critical Incident to bring 
to a focus the International diplomatic game 
that powerful nations have been playing, 
with the vast, unknown Flowery Kingdom 
as the most mangnificent spoils at stake 
since the days that Rome was annexing 
practically all the world to pay It tribute. 

Great Britain has been in the Chinese 
game with her gold. Germany has been 
working the military end, training and 
arming the Chinese soldiers. France had 
been let In as their helpful ally. The Unit- 
ed States, standing for fair play, for the 
open door, for the best Interests of China, 
was not to be let Into the game. All the 
cards had been stacked for a three-handed 
deal, and this little loan, that practically 
marked the beginning of China’s entrance 
on railway construction, and all the com- 
mercial progress to follow along the lines, 
was to be held closely between the three 
European countries. 

This was the situation when President 
Taft instructed the American Ambassadors 
In Europe and the Charg6 d’Affalres In 
Peking to lodge a protest and to demand 
this country’s participation In whatever af- 
fected the welfare of our peaceful ally 
across the Pacific. The affair at once was 
lifted above a mere financial transaction 
into the realms of International diplomacy. 

It was an unprecedented act for the Gov- 
ernment at Washington to involve itself 
in the transactions of a group of private 
bankers, but President Taft held that the 
conditions warranted the move. The ac- 
tion of the Foreign Board Indicates that the 
Chinese Government has turned toward 
America as its friend and believes in the 
disinterested policy of this country. 

Peking’s announcement that the Amer- 
ican share of the loan for constructing the 
ITankow-Szechuen Hallway was allowed by 
the Foreign Board is most gratifying to the 
State Department, not that the amount in- 
volved is sufficient to justify a spirit of 


jubilance, but becauge the American vie* 
lary Is considered the triumph of a prin- 
ciple. 

During the summer of 19X2 private fiscal 
agents of the Chinese Government secured 
pledges of a loan of sufficient ^slze to tide 
ihe new Chinese Republic over the patiod 
of reorganization, without the aid of the 
so-called “six power” loan, and without 
submitting to the conditions of the powers. 

ORinese Iioans/ neutral adviser proposed 
by the United States, 7664. 

Ollinook State.~r-A nickname for Washing- 
ton (q. V.). (Sec also States.) 

Chippewa Commission, report of, dis- 
cussed, 5500. 

Chippewa Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Chippewa Plains (Canada), Battle of.— 

()« the morning of July 4. 1814, the entire 
Anierlcan Army of the North advanced 
northw'grd along the western bank of the 
Niagara River to a polat near the mouth 
of the Chippewa. Here they were con- 
fronted by the British under Oen. Rinll, 
who was reeiiforc<»d during the night by 
the King’s regiment from Toronto. On 
the afternoon and evening of the 5th a 
stubborn battle was fought. 7'he British 
were defeated with a loss of 604. The 
American loss was 335. Gen. Seott distin- 
guished himself for bravery and effl{>iericy. 
Gen, It fa II was wounded and taken pris- 
oner. (See illustration opposite 679.) 

Chippewa Reservations in Wisconsin, 
disposition of timber on, 5566. 
Ohippeway Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Chlriqui, Isthmus of, persons sent to, to 
make required examinations, referred 
to, 3192. 

Chisolm vs. Georgia.— In 1792 Alexan- 
der Chisholm, of South Carblina. brought 
suit In the Supreme Court of the United 
States against the State of Georgia for the 
payment of a private claim, Chisholm’s 
counsel claiming that section 2 of Article 
III. of the Constitution vested the court 
with jurisdiction in such cases. The court 
gave judgment to the plaintiff and Issued a 
writ of inquiry, but the writ was never 
executed, the legislature of Georgia having 
passed an act making the execution of such 
a %rit punishable by death. This caj«e led 
to the adoption in 1798 of the eleventh 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Cho-bah-flh-bish Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Choctaw Coal and Railway Co., act au- 
thorizing Oklahoma City, Okla., to 
issue bonds to provide right of way 
for, vetoed, 5571. 

Choctaw Commission, proceedings 
referred to, 2129. 

Choctaw Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Choctaw Kation, Ind. T., right of way 
for railroads across lands of, 4653, 
4655. 

Cholera (see also Contagious Diseases; 
International Sanitary Conference; 
QuatiiRtinB Regulations). 

Causes I of, report on, referred to, 
4259| 
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Intein^tioital conference on subject 
of, at Bome, 4918. 

International conference to be held 
at Constantinople upon subject of, 
referred to, 3576, 

K^presentatives to foreign countries 
to report on progress, etc., of, 
appointed, 4898, 4902. 

Beport of, referred to, 5565. 
Christian Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Christiana Case. — In 1851 Edward Gor- 
such and a party from Maryland attempted 
to seize a fugitive slave in Cbristlana, Pa. 
A riot ensued In which Gorsuch was killed. 
Castner 11 an way, an Invalid Quaker, was 
arrested and charged with treason, riot, and 
bloodshed for refusing to assist a maif^hal 
in quelling the disturbance. JNo indictments 
were found, but the case created much ex- 
citement, 

Christians, massacre of. (See Arme- 
nians.) 

Christian Socialists. (See Socialism.) 
Chrystler’s Pields (Canada), Battle of. 

—Nov. 11, 1813, Gen Wilkinson, with the 
main body of the American army, here 
fought a slightly superior force of British. 
The battle lasted 5 hours, victory alter- 
nately favoring oue and then the other. 
Night eudod the conlilct, with the British 
In possession of the field. The Americans 
lost heavily, many officers being 
killed or wounded. American loss, 339; 
British loss, 17 killed, wounded, and missing. 

Chugach National Torest (Alaska): 
Opening to occupation by railroads 
of 12,800 acres of, discussed, 7599. 
Church and State.—The relation of the 
state to religious bodies in America differs 
from all previous relationships in Europe 
and the Colonies. Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Maryland provided for religious 
freedom early in their respective histories. 
Most of the Colonies established the Church 
of England, though Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut maintained the Congregational. 
The Constitution guarantees religious free- 
dom in all parts of the United States. Ar- 
ticle VI. declares that “no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to 
any office or public trust under the United 
States.'* The first amendment provides that 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” 

Cliurcli of Latter-Day Saints. (See 
Mormon Church; Polygamy; and 
Utah.) 

Churclies and Church Property. (See 

Beligious Establishments.) 
li^iirubusco (Mexico), Battle of. — Chu- 
rubusco W'as a strongly fortified place near 
the City of Mexico. The American army. 
Id two divisions, under Generals Worth and 
Twiggs, attacked the Mexicans under Gen. 
Santa Anna, Aug. 20. 1847, a few hours 
after the action at Contreras. The Amer- 
icans numbered 8.000 and the Mexicans 
25,000. Early in the engagement the gar- 
rison at San Antonio was routed. The 
hottest fighting took place along the Rio 
Chimibusco, where for some Gme tim 
Amerlenns were threatened with defeat, 
but rallying they drove the Mexicans be- 


fore them. Slmultaneoui^ly Were taken the 
tete-du-pont, or bridgehead (the key to 
Santa Anna's ^sltion), and the Pablo de 
Churubusco. The conflict lasted three 
hours. Including the casualties, the Mexi- 
can loss w’as 5,877. The Americans lost 
1,015. 

Churubusco (Mexico), Battle of, re- 
ferred to, 2386. 

Cimarron.— The name originally proposed 
for the northwestern part of Indian Terri- 
tory, now Beaver County, Oklahoma. The 
strip of land lying between SO'* 30' and 37® 
north latitude and 100° and 103° west 
longitude was ceded by Texas to the United 
States in 1850. The name Cimarron is 
Spanish for “wild,” and was applied to a 
tributary of the Arkansas River which had 
its source in the country. The strip was 
sometimes called “No Man's Land.” Since 
between the years 1850, when it was added 
to the United States, and 1890, when it 
w’as made a part of Oklahoma. It was under 
no form of government and the resort chief- 
ly of outlaws. Recently settlers from Kan- 
sas and Colorado have removed thither and 
taken up their abode. 

Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, board 

on behalf of Executive Depart- 
ments designated, 4819. 

Instructions to, 4820. 

Cincinnati, Society of the.— A society 
originated in 1783 by Ibwolullonary officers. 
At the second general meeting In 1787 
Wa.shlngton was chosen president-general 
and was reelected every three years while 
he lived. The membt*rshlp rolls w’ere open 
only to the officers and their eldest sons, 
though a number of French officers were 
included. The hereditary principle aroused 
popular jealousy. It was denoupcf'd by 
the Governor of South Carolina ad the 
legislatures of Massachusetts, 1 (“unsylva- 
nia, and Rhode Island. In 1784, at the so- 
licitation of Washington, the society dropped 
the requirement of heredity, but the prin- 
ciple has since been reestablished and 
full membership is restricted to those hav- 
ing the hereditary right. A few distin- 
guished men are admltt(*d to honorary mem- 
bership, but the number is strictly limited. 
President Monroe was an original member 
and President IMerce was a hereditary mem- 
ber. Presidtmts Jackson, Taylor, Pierce, 
Buchanan, (irant, Benjamin Harrison, 
Cleveland, McKinley, Roosevelt and Taft 
were made honorary members, as were ex- 
President Loubet of France, and Admiral 
Dewey, Lieutenant-Generals Miles and 
Chaffee. 

The chief Immediate objects of the soci- 
ety wore to raise a fund for the relief of 
Hie widows and orphans of those who fell 
in the Revolutionary War and to promote 
a closer political union between the states. 
The number of living hereditary members 
of the Society of the Cincinnati as reported 
at the Triennial meeting in Newport, R. I., 
In June, 1911, was 981. 

dpher Dispatches.— The result of the 
presldehtial election of 1876 was for sev- 
eral months In doubt. During this period 
of uncertainty numerous telegraphic dis- 
patches passed between the friends of Sam- 
uel J. Tllden, Democratic candidate for the 
presidency. The dispatches were In cipher 
and purported to be Instructions to party 
workers in South OarollniL Oregon and 
Florida. Cliarges of fraud having been 
made these dispatches were ordered turned 
over to the Senate Committee on Privileges 
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and Elections* A larire attinber of them 
came Into tbe nosseeelbn of the New York 
‘Tribune,*’ Wbleh caused a sensation by 
mibllshlng traniWQSttpts of thorn. Mr. Tllden 
In a letter emtyhaticAlly denied all knowl- 
edge of them. 

OitizetL— One who owes allegiance to a na- 
tion or state by reliBon of the protc^ctlon and 
•benefits afforded by its government : — a for- 
eign born person In order to become a citizen 
must be naturalized. (See Naturalization.) 
Citizens of United States: 

Aid furnifthea Cubans by, 6284. 
Appropriation for relief of, abroad 
in certain cases recommended, 4145. 
Attacked l5y British forces, 1618. 

Militia called forth to protect, 1620. 
Captured by army of Mexico, 1944, 
2010. 

Liberated, 2050. 

Claims of, against — 

Foreign Powers. (See the several 
Powers.) 

United States. (See Private 
Claims; War Claims.) 

Condemned to death in Cuba, 4690. 
Death of, in Cuba, 6178, 6184. 
Destitute in — 

Colombia, order for transportation 
of, to United States, 5437. 

Cuba, appropriation for, 6256. 
Eecommended, 6248. 

Referred to, 6256. 

Emigration of, to Turkey for purpose 
of acquiring lands referred to, 3661. 
Estates of deceased, in Cuba referred 
to, 2893, 2894. 

Expelled from — 

Jurisdiction of Mexico, 2180, 2198, 
3044, 3120. 

Prussia, 3123. 

Forbidden to sell goods in Mexico, 
2115. 

Illegally taken from United States by 
the English, 485. 

Impressed into military service of 
foreign countries. (See Naturalized 
Citizens.) 

Imprisonment of, abroad. (See Im- 
prisonment.) 

Imprisonment of, by army officers re- 
ferred to, 4009. 

Injuries inflicted upon, in Turkey 
discussed, 6090, 6147. 

Injuries sustained by, in Mexico. 

2869, 3043, 3094, 4143. 

Interference with rights of natural- 
ized subjects by Austria, 6425. 
Legislation for protection of, 4006. 
Marriages of, when abroad, recom- 
mendations regarding, 4246, 4301, 
4360. 

Murdered in — 

Cuba, 4002, 4004, 4022, 4023, 4196, 
6182. 

^ Great Britain, retaliatory measures 
discussed, 522. 


Mexico, 3096. 

CJuallah Battoo, Sumaira, 1138. 
Naturalization discussed* (See Aliens; 

Naturalization.) ^ 

Of Hebrew persuasion discriminated 
against in Switzerland, 3123* 
Outrages on, in — 

Costa Rica, 3048. * 

Mexico, 2323, 2383, 3175. 

New Granada, 2948, 3049. 
Nicaragua, 8048. 

Pontifical States, 3110. 

Pardons granted. (See Pardons.) 
Passports used by, in France referred 
to, 3902. 

Presented at Court of Prance, 3265. 
Privileges accorded, in Turkey dis- 
cussed, 4920. 

Property of — 

Confiscated in Cuba, 4019, 4022, 
^023. 

Destroyed in Spain, 372, 376, 682. 
Destroyed in China, 4823. 

Protected in South Africa, 6371. 
Seized or destroyed in Mexico, 2323, 
3044, 3096, 3i20. 

Protection of, in China discussed, 
4006, 4055, 5544, 5621, 6059, 6069. 
Religious and educational establish- 
ments of, in Turkey, treatment of, 
discussed, 5752. 

Rescued by Spanish brig, 1123. 

Compensation for services rendered 
recommended, 1123. 

Eights of — 

Abroad discussed, 3381, 6917. 

In Egypt discussed and proclaimed, 
4344, 4357. 

Violated by Spanish authorities, 
2770. 

Selected to serve in offices in Jap- 
anese Government, 4099. 

Should not wage private war, 358, 
392. 

Slaughter of, in Hamburg, S. C., re- 
ferred to, 4329. 

Steps taken for protection of, in Tur- 
« key referred to, 4321. 

Trading under false colors, 480. 
Treatment of — 

By Great Britain referred to, 3718. 
In Cuba discussed, 6256. 

Trial and conviction of, abroad. (See 
Imprisonment.) 

Citizenship. (See Naturalization.) 
CitizensMp Bureau, State Departmejut. 

— ^Thls bureau was established by Secretary 
of State Elihu Root, on order of May 31, 
1907, as an expansion of the Passport 
Bureau (which had been organized in 1870) 
since its work had outgrown the more super- 
vision over the Issuance of passports. Its 
Chief ivS “authorized and empowered to re- 
ceive and attest all oaths * * ♦ in passport 
cases.** Xhe Bureau also examines applica- 
tions for passports. Issues them, conducts 
correspondence concerning them, receives 
and files ‘^duplicates of evidence of registra- 
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the expatriation of cittaens and their protec- 
tion abroad/* keeps records and conducts 
correspondence relative to the records. The 
Citizenship Bureau Is also custodian of the 
seal of the department. (See State Depart- 
ment) 

Oltlc X*ederation.— ’A national organiza- 
tion of prominent representatives of capital, 
labor, and the general public formed as the 
direct outgrowth of conventions held In 
^.awgo and New York in 1900-11K)1. Its 
^!|p|pose is to organize the best brains of the 
option in an educational movement seck- 
■Ing the solution of some of the great prob- 
lems related to social and Industrial prog- 
ress ; to provide for study and discussion of 
questions of national import ; to aid thus in 
the crystallization of the most enlightened 
public opinion ; and when desirable, to pro- 
mote legislation in accordance therewith. 
OlTll Law.— The state or national rule of 
conduct governing civil rights and duties in 
contradistinction to military rights and 
duties. Civil law governs persons and prop- 
erty except in time of war, when military 
rule takes its place. 

Civil Eights: 

Acts regarding, vetoed, 3603. 

Enactment of law to better secure, 
recommended, 4209. 

Supreme Court decision regarding, 
referred to, 4775. 

Violations of, referred to, 3666. 

Civil Eights Act.~A law passed by Con- 
gress April 9, 186G, over President John- 
son’s veto, placing the negro on the same 
civil footing as the white man (page 3603). 
It provided that all persons born In the 
United States and not subjects of any 
foreign power, excluding Indians not taxed, 
were to be recognized as citizens of the 
United States. The violation of the law 
was made a misdemeanor to be considered 
by the Federal courts alone, 

A long controversy ensued over the con- 
stitutionality of this law. The fourteenth 
amendment was framed in accordance with 
it (page 29), and in 1875 more stringent 
measures were passed to secure the civil 
rights of the negro. In June, 1883, a 
number of cases were brought before the 
United States Supremo Court on certificates 
of division from the circuit courts of Kan- 
sas, California, Mis.souri, New York, and 
Tennessee. They w’ere, respectively, United 
States V8, Stanley, United States V8. Byan, 
United States V8. Nichols, United States V8. 
Singleton, and Robinson and Wife vs. Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad Co. The 
cases against Nichols and Stanley were on 
Indictments for refusing the privileges of 
a hotel ; against Singleton and Ryan for 
refusing admission to a theater. Robinson 
brought suit against the railroad company 
for refusing his wife, a colored woman, the 
privileges of the ladies* car on the Mem- 
phis and Charleston Railroad. In the latter 
case* as well as that of Ryan, judgment was 
given for the plaintiff on the ground of vio- 
lation of the first and second sections of 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. In the other cases the court declared 
certain provisions of the civil rights act 
of 1875 null and void and judgment was 
rendered for the defendants. 

Civil Eights Blll.—An act passed by Con- 
gress in 1866 assuring citizensblp to all 
citizens regardless of race or color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude. 


passed what is known as the civil serylee 
law. This act established the United 
States Civil Service Commission, to be com- 
posed of three members, not more than two 
of whom should be adherents of tbe same 
political party. 

Purpose of the Act . — The act Itself is a 
mei*e outline of Its purposes, but for its 
amplification it provides for rules to be 
promulgated by the President, such rules 
to bo equally binding with the statute upon 
the heads of Depart ments and oftices, as 
well as upon the Commission. The funda- 
mental purpose of the law and rules is to 
establis'h in the parts of the service within 
their provi.slons a merit system whereby 
selection for appointments shall be made 
upon the basis of demonstrated relative fit- 
ness without regard to political considera- 
tions. 

Claaaiflcation.—To carry out this pur- 
pose a plan of competiiive examinations Is 

f u’oscribed. The term “classified service” 
ndicates the parts of the public service 
within the provisions of the civil Service 
law and rules requiring appointments there- 
in to be made upon examination and eertl- 
ficatlon by the Commission. The term “un- 
classified service” indicates the parts of 
the service which arc not within those pro- 
visions, and therefore in which appoint- 
ments may be made without examination 
and certification by the Commission. 

The number and location of federal civil 
service positions on June 30, 1913, was as 
shown in the adjoining table. 

Presiuential Appointments . — Under the 
terms of the law positions outside the 
executive branch of the (}ov(‘rnm«*nt, posi- 
tions to which appointment is made by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and 
positions of mere unskilled manual labor 
are not required to bo classified. With Ibcza 
limitations, the President is authorized to 
direct from time to time, in his discrfil^^)]!, 
the heads of Departments and* offices to ex- 
tend the classified service. The civil service 
law and rules do not give to the Commis- 
sion any power of appointment and re- 
moval ; that power Is left where It. was 
prior to such law, namely, in the l^resldeht 
and heads of Departments. 

Department Appointees . — TTpon requisi- 
tion of an appointing officer the ('ommi-sslon 
provides ellgibles secured as the result of 
competitive examinations; from the ollgl- 
bles thus provided the appointing ofllcer 
makes selection and appolniraenl. When the 
Commission certifies three eligibles for any 
articular position, the appointing officer 
as absolute discretion In making selection 
and appointment from such ellgibles, ex- 
cept that the rules require that selection 
shall be made without regard to political 
considerations. When certification is made 
the Commission’s duty ends so far as an 
appointment is concerned, except, of course, 
It Is charged with investigating and re- 
porting any irregularity of appointment or 
removal. A vacancy in the classified service 
may be filled either by original appoint- 
ment upon examination and certification 
by the Commission, as explained, or by 
transfer or promotion from certain other 
positions In the classified service, or by re- 
instatement of some person within one year 
from the date of his separation if separat- 
ed withdut delinquency or misconduct. For 
a larger part of the positions In the classi- 
fied service the Commission holds examina- 
tions on regular schedule dates throughout 
the country. No Information can be giten 
prior to their announcements as to when 
such examinations will be held or as to 
their scope and character. They are, how- 
ever, always annbunced in the public press. 
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act requires tlie 
rules to provide, as nearly as the conditions 
of good administration will warrant, for 
open competitive practical examinations for 
testing the fitness of applicants for the 
classified service ; for the filling of all va* 
cancies by selections from among those 
graded highest ; for the apportionment of 
appointments at Washington among the 
states upon the basis of ^pulatlon ; for a 
period or probation before absolute appoint- 
ment ; that no pemm In the public service 
shall be obliged to contribute service or 
money for political purposes; that persons 
in the competitive service^ while retaining 
the right to vote as they please or to ex- 
press privately their political opinions, 
shall take no active part in political cam- 
paigns ; and that no person in said service 
has any right to use his official authority 
or Influence to coerce the political action of 
any person or body. 

ProvUtions of the Rules. — The act re- 
quires the rules to provide, as nearly as the 
conditions of good administration will war- 
rant, for open competitive practical exam- 
inations for testing the fitness of applicants 
for the classified service ; for the filling of 
all vacancies by selections from among those 
graded highest : for the apportionment of 
appointments at Washington among the 
states upon the basis of population ; for a 
period or probation before absolute appoint- 
ment ; that no person in the public service 
shall be obliged to contribute service or 
money for political purposes ; that persons 
In the competitive service, while retaining 
the right to vote as they please or to ex- 
press privately their political opinions, shall 
take no active part in political campaigns; 
and that no person In said service has any 
right to use his official authority or in- 
fluence to coerce the political action of any 
person or body. 

Extent of the Service. — There were on 
June 30, 1912, over 395,000 positions In 
the Executive Civil Service, nearly 60 per 
cent, of which, or about 236,000 were sub- 
ject to competitive examination. The ex- 
penditure for salaries in the Executive Civil 
Service is over $200,000,000 a year. The 
Civil Service act does not require the 
classification of persons appointed by the 
1‘resldent and confirmed by the Senate,* or 
of persons employed merely as laborers or 
workmen. Many positions are excepted in 
part from the provisions of the rules for 
various reasons. 

Applications. — Persons seeking to be ex- 
amined must file an application blank. The 
blank for the Departmental Service at 
Washington, Railway Mail Service, the In- 
dian School Service, and the Government 
Printing Service should be requested direct- 
ly of the Civil Service Commission at Wash- 
ing. Tlie blank for the Customs, Postal or 
Internal Revenue Service should be re- 
quested of the Civil Service Board of Exam- 
iners at the office, where service Is sought. 

Applicants for examination must be citi- 
zens of the United States, and of the proper 
age. No person using intoxicating liquors 
to excess may be appointed. No disorlml- 
nation is made on account of sex, color or 
political or religious opinions. The limita- 
tions of age vary with the different services, 
but do not apply to any person honorably 
discharged from the military or naval 
service of the United States by reason of 
disability resulting from wounds or sick- 
ness incurred In the line of duty. 

Emminationa. — The examinations are 
open to all persons qualified in respect to 
age, citizenship, legal residence, character 
and health. During the fiscal year ended 
June 80, 1912, 33,240 persons were ap- 
pointed. Of those appointed, 2,264 were 


rum! lettaivmrrfem, 

and workmen at mvy yards apppliiled on 
registration tests of fitness giyen ay a board 
of labor employment at eaefi yard. Several 
bundved different, kinds of examinations 
were held, each ono of which involved differ- 
ent tests. Three hundred and twenty of 
these examinations contained educational 
tests, the others being for mechanical trades 
or skilled .occupations and consisting of 
certificates of employers or fellow- workmen. 
Examinations are held twice a year in each 
state and territory, the places and dates be- 
ing publicly announced. 

Appointments. — In case of a vacancy not 
filled by px'omotion, reduction, transfer or 
reinstatement, the highest three of the sex 
called for on the appropriate register are 
certified for appointment, the apportionment 
being considered in appointments at Wash -I 
ingtoD. In the absence of ellglblcs, or 
when the work is of short duration, tem- 
porary appointments, without examination, 
are permitted. The number of women ap- 
plying for ordinary clerical places is great- 
ly in exr?4ss of the calls of appointing 
officers. The chances of appointment are 
good for teachers, matrons, seamstresses 
and physicians in the Indian Service, for 
male stenographers and typewriters, 
draughtsmen, patent examiners, civil, me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, and for 
technical and scientific experts. 

Preference Claimants. — Persons who 
served in the military or naval service of 
the United States, and were discharged by 
reason of disabilities resulting from wounds 
or sickness incurred in the line of duty, 
are, under the Civil Service rules, given 
certain preferences. They are released from 
all maximum age limitations, are eligible 
for appointment at a grade of 65, while 
all others are obliged to obtain a grade of 
70, and are certified to appointing officers 
before all others. Subject to the other con- 
ditions of the rules, a veteran of the re- 
bellion or of the war with Spain, or the 
widow of any such person, or any army 
nurse of either war, may be reinstated 
without regard to the length of time he or 
she has been separated from the service. 

Insular Possessions. — Examinations are 
also held for positions In the Philippines, 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, and also for the 
Isthmian Canal service. 

The Unclassified Service. — Under an 
executive order unclassified laborers are 
appointed after open, competitive examina- 
tion upon their physical condition. This 
action is outside the Civil Service act. 

Publications of the Commission.-^The Coup- 
mission publishes the following : 

Manual of Examinations, giving places 
and dates of examinations, rules by which 
papers are rated, descrlptiona of examina- 
tions, specimen questions and general in- 
formation. 

The Civil Service act and rules. 

The Annual Reports of the Commission, 
showing Its work. Tliese annual reports 
may be consulted at public libraries. 

Civil Service (see also Government 
Service) : 

Appointments — 

Having relation to, 4990. 

Belations of Members of Congress 
to, discussed, 4557. 

Breachbs of trust in, 7002. 
Appointment of aliens when no citi- 
zens ate available, 7959. 

Board to devise rules and regulations 
to meet reform in, convenedi 
4109, 4110. 
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Appropriation to continue services 
of, recommended, 4111, 4254. 
Kiiles and regulations adopted by, 
4111, 4135, 4184. 

Abolished, 4281. 

Amendments to, 4134, 4183. 

Civil War veterans given preference 
in, 6703. 

Competitive tests for laborers in, 
6780, 6804. 

Consular ofilces, o t d e r regarding, 
6056. 

Discussed, 6071, 6154. 

Defense of, 7753. 

Corporation and joint stock com- 
panies, order governing inspec- 
tion of returns of, 7960. 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4647, 4732, 4773, 4792, 4839, 
4863. 

Cleveland, 4948, 4974, 5112, 5201, 
5348, 5399, 5429, 588^ 5889, 5972, 
5974, 5982, 6171. 

Garfield, 4601. 

Grant, 4063, 4108, 4159, 4177, 4208, 
4217, 4254. 

Harrison, Benj., 5487, 5555, 5642, 
5766. 

Hayes, 4396, 4417, 4513, 4527, 4555, 
4588. 

McKinley, 6241, 6274, 6405, 6455. 
Eoosevelt, 6673, 6803, 7010, 7102. 

Dismissal of employees in, 6970, 6971. 

Employees forbidden to instruct can- 
didates, 6970. 

Examinations for, 7010. 

Executive orders, concerning, 6893. 

Extension of, discussed, 5642, 5766. 

Fourth-class postmasters, 6172. 

Government Printing Office, extended 
over, 6046, 6055. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, ex- 
tended to include, 6143. 

Limitation of terra of employment in, 
opposed, 7753. 

Merit system in, 6672, 6673, 7010. 

Partisan interference in elections by 
public officers, order respecting, 
4402. 

Partisan spoils system in Great Brit- 
ain, report on, referred to, 4513. 


Pensions for age and disability fa- 
vored, 8134. 

President, extended to include em- 
ployees in office of, 6232. 

Eailway Mail Service, classification 
of employees in, 5429. 
Amendments to rules regarding, 
5465, 5466, 5542, 5610, 5948, 5954, 
5955, 6040. 

Discussed, 5882. 

Beeommended, 4527. 

Time for, extended, 5462. 
Discussed, 5488. 

Eecord of efficiency of persons in, 
5642. ' 

Eecommended, 5615. 

Eegulations governing appointments 
and promotions in customs ser- 
vice and subtreasury in New 
York City, 4501, 4502, 5157. 
Beport on, discussed, 4588. 

Buies and regulations abolished, 4281. 

Buies and regulations revised, 6803, 
6892. 

Buies for regulation and improvement 
of, and amendments thereto by 
President — 

Arthur, 4748, 4754, 4813, 4814, 4816, 
4818, 4820, 4821, 4873. 

Cleveland, 4897, 4899, 4901, 4903, 
4906, 5078, 5080, 5157, 5160, 5329, 
5350, 5353, 5429, 5831, 5832, 5866, 
5945, 5950, 6030, 6040, 6046, 6057, 
6131, 6230, 6233. 

Grant, 4111, 4134, 4183, 4184. 
Harrison, Benj., 5462, 5463, 5464, 
5538, 5540, 5541, 5599, 5601, 5607, 
5609, 5737, 5740, 5818. 

Hayes, 4402, 4501, 4502, 4507. 

Buies governing appointment and 
promotion in New York post-office, 
4507. 

Salaries in, 8135. 

Tenure of office in, 7391, 8135. 

Civil Service Commission. (See Civil 

Service.) 

Appointment of, referred to, 4773. 

Appropriations for, recommended, 
4418, 4517, 4556, 4647, 4669, 4863, 
5642. 


■By Preflldenttal order, taking effect April 1. 1917, aU post-K>ffloe appolntmentfl, aa tney become vacant, are 
placed In the classified competitive list. ^ 

• By an Executive order of Oct. 15. 1012. all positions of fourth-sdass postmasters not previously In tbe earn- 
petlttve class were Included. An Executive order of May 7. 1913, provides that no person occupying a position 
of postmaster of the fourth class shall be given a oompeUtive status unless he has been appoints as a result of 
open competitive examination or under the regulations of Nov. 25, 1912, or of Jan. 20, 1909. The number ol 
positions transferred from the excepted to the competitive class the order of Oct. 15, 1912, was 36.332. 

Presidential positions in the Land Sorvloe are: Reglsteni, 105; receivers. 105; surveyors general, is. 
n The number (4,612) under excepted positions. Indicates pension examlnlngsurgeons and speofallsts for pensions. 
The Invalid Pension Act of Aug. 17, 1912, abolished the pension agencies after Jan. 31, 1913. 

Presidential positions In the Indian Service: Allotting agents. 14; classification oommlasions, 6; mine 
I chief. Choctaw Nation; member of Board of Indian Commissioners, 10. 


Presidential positions in the inaian service: Aiioiiung acencs. is; ciassincauon commissions, e; mine 
trustees, 2; principal chief, Choctaw Nation; member of Board of Indian Commissioners, 10. 

^ >< MlsoeUa^U8.^r«ldentlal. under Interior, are as follows: Territorial governors, 4; secretaries, 3: mine 

tnspe^r United States District Attorneys and United States Marshals, 86 each. 

‘■Immigration Service: Commissioners, 7, . 

Steamboat-Inspectfecn Service: Supervising imipeotors, 10.^ 

litoludai field employees of the Bureaus of Census, Fisheries, Bfdpiraetures, Navigation. Standards, add the 
Coast and Ceodetlo Survey. '"k 

" Only changes In the force of canal employees sublect to examlnffpon are Included tn the body of this table. 
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GMef examiner of, nomination of, 
and reasons therefor, 4745. 

Clerical force of, increase in, reeom- 
mended, 5488, 5766. 

Discussed, 5487. 

Beport of, transmitted and discussed, 
4217, 4588, 4792, 4863, 4948, 4974, 
5201, 5399, 6182. 

Boles adopted hy (see also Civil 
Service) — 

Effect of enforcement of, discussed, 
4219. 

Extension of, order regarding, 4238. 
Eor government of Light-House 
Service, referred to, 4238. 

Salaries of Commissioners, increase 
in, recommended, 4949, 5113, 7390. 
Civil War.-A four years* military con- 
flict between the United States Govern- 
ment and the states adhering to it, on 
the one side, and the Confederate States 
Government (composed of the States of 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, 
Arkansas, North Carolina and Tennessee) 
on the other. There was behind the* war 
a constitutional struggle between the North 
and South, beginning nearly at the time of 
the formation of the Union and Involving 
principles of politics, differences of origin 
and climate, of soil and social conditions, 
and the general circumstances of peoples 
who had been steadily drawing apart from 
the period when by the sword and self- 
sacrifice they had achieved a common lib- 
erty. The contest was unique among mod- 
ern civil wars, and no ancient conflict 
between the members of a confederacy of 
republics was comparable with it, either 
in the magnitude of the questions Involved* 
or In the extent of the operations In the 
field and the results finally attained. 
While slavery was the apparent cause, or 
rather, it should be stated, the occasion, 
of the war between the states, the real 
causes were a combination of things In- 
herent in the population, the nature of 
their surroundings, the structure of their 
Government, as well as the conditions of 
life and the objects and alms of a society 
not homogeneous but variant in many Im- 
portant respects. 

From the beginning of colonization in 
America these differences appeared. The 
bond, slender in the colonial wars, was 
scarcely strengthened) at the outset of the 
Revolution, and had distinctly lessened, 
except among the more cultivated classes, 
in the years immediately succeeding the 
peace of 1783. Jealousies between the New 
England and some of the Southern States 
well-nigh prevented a permanent union. In 
the Federal Convention of 1787 it required 
much mutual concession to avoid a dissolu- 
tion of the feeble bonds of union. The Con- 
stitution as adopted lacked guaranties of 
perpetual peace and amity between the 
sections, but the amendments soon after- 
wards ratified reasonably satisfied the dis- 
content. Discussions In all the early 
Congresses after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution are full of expressions of doubt 
as to the perpetuity of the federation, ut- 
tered by eminent men from New England 
as well as from other sections, many of 
whom had been prominent in the work of 
establishing the new frame of government. 

The assertion of state sovereignty was 
not confined to any one section or party, 
though It has been the custom to assign to 
the old Republican (now the Democratic) 


party the origination of this doctrine. Tue 
two sets of resolutions of Kentucky and 
Virginia, adopted In the years 1T98 and 
1799, which were attributed on good evi- 
dence to Jefferson and Madison, respective- 
ly, declared the fundamental principles of 
states rights as clearly and as boldly as 
they were ever proclaimed at any subsequent 
period. The report written by Madison 
and presented to the Virginia legislature 
has often been referred to as the ablest 
official exposition of the doctrine that 
the state is the creator and sovereign com- 
ponent of the Union, and that It may on 
sufficient grounds withdraw from the com- 
pact, the latter having already been in- 
fracted and made of no binding effect. It 
Is true that Mr. Madison subsequently de- 
nied that this construction could be placed 
upon the argument in the report. From 
1803, the date of the acquisition of the 
Louisiana territory, to 1811, when the State 
of Louisiana was admitted into the Union, 
many New England public men and writers, 
opposed to the extension of the Union, es- 
pecially on the ground that it seemed to 
Involve the extension of slavery, sometimes 
avowed secession sentiments. Josiah 
Quincy, In a speech in Congress In IHlt, 
used the threat that the «ew England 
States would withdraw in a certain con- 
tingency, “peaceably If they can, forcibly 
If they must." Again, this doctrine of a 
separable union was advanced by the Hart- 
ford Convention (q. v. ) in 1814, called hy 
some of the New England States to protest 
against the continuance of the War of 
1812 with Great llrlialn. When the ques- 
tion of admitting Missouri into the Union 
as a slave state (1817-1821) was being dia- 
cussed, threats of disunion if she were 
refused admission were heard, this time 
proceeding from the South. In 1828 Con- 
gress passed a stringent tariff measure fol- 
lowing the protective act of 1824. This 
was deemed by South Carolina inimical to 
her business interests. The state legisla- 
ture called a convention and passed an 
ordinance of nullification (q. v.), which, 
however, she subsequently rescinded. As 
the question of slavery began to overshadow 
that of the tariff, Northern extremists, 
called by some “Abolitionists,** contended 
for the overthrow of hnni.an bondage, al- 
though the Constitution conferred on Con- 
gress no power over the domestic institu- 
tions of the states for the admission of 
new states. The first struggle occurred 
on the right of petition. Applications for 
the admission of new states organized from 
the public domain added fuel to tlic fire 
on both sides of the controversy. The 
occupation of the territories by slavery 
and anti-slavery partisans kept the people 
there in a constant state of turmoil border- 
ing on civil war. In the midst of tills the 
John Brown raid (q. v.) occurred. 

In 3860, after Lincoln was elected Presi- 
dent on a platform of resistance to the 
extension of slavery, Month Carolina, 
through her legislature, called a state con- 
vention which, on Dec. 20, 1800, declared 
that the state was no longer in the Union. 
Similar action was taken during that win- 
ter and the following months by Missis- 
sippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Ivouisiana, 
Texas, Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina 
and Tennessee. Feb. 4, 1861, delegattis 
from the states that had by that date 
seceded met at Montgomery. Ala., and or- 
ganized the government of the Confederate 
States of America. The forts, military 
suppliea and provisions within the seceded 
states were seized, generally with little 
opposition nntl! the auack on Fort Sumter, 
in Charleston Harbor, S. C. The war be- 
gan, so far as military operations were 
concerned, with the effort of the Oorem* 
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ment at Washington to relleTe the garrison 
at Fort Sumter and the firing upon that 
fort by order of the Confederate goyern- 
ment This event practically ended with 
the surrender of Gen. Xlobert 1, liOe, com- 
mander of the Confederate forces, at Appo- 
mattox, Va., April 9, 1865, a^d the sub- 
sequent Burrenoer of the arhiies of Gem 
Joseph E. Johnston in Morth Carolina and 
of Gen. E. Kirby Smith beyond the Missis- 
sippi River. 

As clear a view of the position and atti- 
tude of the IfnRed States in the war as 
<^ou]d be obtained in a few words from an 
olllcial document is to be derived from the 
“memorandum’* of Secretary of State Will- 
iam 11. Seward in regard to the letter 
addressed to him by the Confederate Com- 
missioners Forsyth and Crawford. Al- 
though filed earlier. It was delivered April 
8, 1861. In it the fact was stated that 
I’resident Lincoln coincided generally with 
the views expressed by the Secretary of 
State. Frankly confessing, he said, that 
his iinderstandlnff of recent events (mean- 
ing the attempted secession of the Southern 
States) was very different from the aspect 
in which they were presented to Messrs. 
Forsyth and Crawford, he proceeded, in 
the third person, to say that **he saw in 
tiiem not a rightful and accomplished revo- 
lution, and an independent nfftlon, with an 
established government, but rather a per- 
version of a temporary and partisan excite- 
ment to the inconsiderate purposes of an 
unjustifiable and unconstitutional aggression 
upon the rights and the authority vested 
In the Federal Government, and hitherto 
benignly exercised, as from their very na- 
ture they always must so be exercised, for 
the maintenance of the Union, the preser- 
vation of liberty, and the security, peace, 
welfare, happiness and aggrandizement or 
the American people.” Disavowing any au- 
thority to recognize the commissioners as 
diplomatic agents, or hold correspondence 
or other communication with them, Mr. 
Seward brought the memorandum to a close. 
I’resident Lincoln In his first inaugural 
address combated the Ideas of the Confeder- 
ates and held that the states in the Union 
were In an analogous case with the counties 
In the states. He believed in the right of 
coercion, and as to slavery he is quoted 
as saying that he would save the Union 
“with or without slavery.” 

The best official exposition of the views 
of the Confederate people is perhaps to be 
collected from the constitution of the 
Confederate States and from the inaufraral 
nddress and messages of their President. 
Their constitution was professedly based 
on the principles of the Federal Constitu- 
tion of 1787, with the amendments to the 
same. Its preamble, however, in order to 
put at rest all argument or dispute, con- 
tained the pregnant words, “each state act- 
ing In Its sovereign and Independent char- 
acter.” It was expresslv declared that no 
duties or taxes on Importations from foreign 
nations should be laid to promote or foster 
any branch of Industry. Export duties 
were allowed to be levied with the concur- 
renee of two- thirds of both houses of Con- 
gress. Any Judicial or other federal officer 
resident and acting solely within the limits 
of a particular state was Impeachable by 
two-thirds of both branches of the legis- 
lature thereof, as well as by two-thirds of 
the bouse of representatives In Congress. 
Internal Improvements by the general gov- 
ernment were prohibited, except the Im- 
provement of harbors and local duties for 
lights, beacons and buoys, the expenses to 
be borne by the navigation facilitated. 
Citizens of the several states were not 
permitted to sue each other In the federal 
courts. It required a two-thirds vote of 


each house of Conoress, the Senate voting 
by states* to admit new states. A consti- 
tutional convention could meet to consider 
proposed i^mendments on the call of any 
three states legally assembled in their 
several conventions. The vote in conven- 
tion was to be taken by states and after- 
wards ratified by the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the states, or by conventions in 
them. The power of Congress over terri- 
tories was settled explicitly, and it was 
provided that “in all such territory the 
institution of ' negro slavery ♦ • • shall be 
recognized and protected by Congress and 
by the territorial government,” etc. The 
constitution was adopted March 11, 1861. 

In his inaugural address as provisional 
president, Feb. IB, 1861, Mr. Davis said 
In part : “Sustained by the consciousness 
that the transition from the former Union 
to the present Confederacy has not projicod- 
ed from a disregard on oUr part of just 
obligations or any failure to perform any 
constitutional duty: moved by no Interest 
or passion to invade the rights of others ; 
anxious to cultivate peace and commerce 
with All nations if we may not hope to 
avoid war we may at least expect that 
posterity will acquit us of having need- 
lessly engaged In it. We have changed the 
constituent parts but not the system of our 
government. The Constitution formed by 
our fathers Is that of these Confederate 
States in their exposition of It, and Ip the Ju- 
dicial construction It has received we have 
a light which reveals Its true meaning.** 

The principal battles of the war were : 
Bull Run, or First Manassas, July 21, 1801 ; 
Shiloh, April 6-7, 1862 ; Antletam, or 

Sharpsburg, Sept. 17, 1862 ; Fredericksburg, 
Dec. 13, 1862 ; Stone River, or Murfrees- 
boro, Dec. 31, 1862, to Jan. 2. 1863; the 
Seven Days* Battles around Richmond, 
June 25 to July 1, 1862; Chancellorsville, 
May 1-4, 1863; Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863; 
Chlckamauga, Sept. 19-20, 1863 ; Wilder- 
ness, May 5-7, 1864 ; Spottsylvania, May 
8-18, 1864; Cold Harbor, June 1-12, 1864; 
Petersburg, June 15-19, 1864, and Five 
Forks, April 1, 1865. The total number of 
enlistments In the Union armies was 2,- 
088,523 (4160). The number of enlistments 
in the Confederate army was between 650,- 
000 and 700,000. The total number of 
deaths on the Federal side, including those 
killed in action, those who died of wounds 
received In action, and from disease and 
other causes, 9,584 officers and 349,944 
men. The cost of the struggle to the United 
States during the four years was lj56,500,- 
000,000. It is interesting ta note In this 
connection that the cost of the Revolution- 
try War was $135,193,703; of the War of 
1812, $107,169,003, and of the Mexican 
War, $66,000,000. The public debt of the 
United States rose from $90,867,828.68 In 
Jul.v, 1861, to $2,682,693,026.53 In July, 
1866, an increase In four years of $2,591.- 
725,197.85. 

The results of the war were the restor- 
ation of the Union, the emancipation of 
the slaves, and the seve'ral amendmenta to 
the Constitution regarding the rights of the 
new citizens under the new conditions es- 
tablished. 

For a more detailed account of the causes 
and history of the war, see the messages of 
Presidents Buchanan and Lincoln. (See 
also Abolitionists; Confederate States; 
Missouri Compromise; Slavery; and the 
several battles.) 

OivU War: 

(See also Confederate States; Becon- 
8tn|etion; Eestoration; Secession: 
Sl^tery; Southern States.) 
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Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


Act — 

Prescribing oath of office to be 
taken by persons who partici- 
pated in rebellion discussed, 4076. 
To confiscate property used for in- 
surrectionary purposes, 3361. 
Attorney-General charged with 
superintendence of proceedings 
under, 3361. 

To equalize bounties of soldiers of, 
reasons for applying pocket veto, 
to, 4274. 

To fix status of certain Southern 
Union troops vetoed, 4035. 

To suppress insurrection, punish 
treason, etc., 3294. 

Approved and reasons therefor, 
3286. 

Attorney-General charged with 
superintendence of proceedings 
under 3325. 

Joint resolution explanatory of, 
3297. 

Action taken by the several States in, 
discussed, 3256. 

Aiders and abetters of, proclamation 
against, 3294, 3299. 
Alabama-Kearsarge naval engagement 
referred to, 3457. 

Albemarle f The — 

Destruction of, referred to, 3457. 
Engagement of, with the Sassacus, 
3411. 

Aliens, liability of to perform mili- 
tary duties, 3381, 

Proclaimed, 3369. 

Anderson, Robert — 

Commander of forts in Charleston 
Harbor, 3189. 

Dispatches of, while in command of 
Fort Sumter referred to, 3213, 
3222. 

Empowered to receive volunteers, 
3219. 

Flag over Fort Sumter at evacua- 
tion of, to be raised on ruins of, 
by, 3484. 

Appropriation for prosecuting, recom- 
mended, 3226. 

Armed neutrality in Middle States 
discussed, 3225. 

Arms and munitions of war, order 
prohibiting export of, 3326. (See 
also 373.) 

Extended, 3436. 

Modified, 3379. 

Rescinded, 3533. 

Army of Potomac — 

Honors achieved by, discussed, 
3376. 

Organization of, 3311. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
3360. 

Army of United States — 
Headquarters of, 3435. 


Information regarding operations 
of, forbidden, 3240. 

Joint resolution providing for pay- 
ment of, approved, 3350. 

Army officers and privates, orders 
regarding absence of, 3320. 

Act for enrolling and calling out 
national forces, etc., 3365. 
Proclamation regarding, 3364. 

Army officers directed to subscribe 
a new oath of allegiance, 3219. 
Assignments of commands in, and 
orders regarding, 3241, 3309, 3310, 
3311, 3312, 3313, 3314, 3317, 3325, 
3379, 3435. 

Atlanta, Ga., capture of, and orders 
regarding celebration of, 3439. 
Belligerent rights accorded Confed- 
erate States by foreign powers 
discussed, 3259, 3327, 3565. 
Recognition and aid from foreign 
powers invoked by Confederate 
States, 3221, 3246. 

Blockade of Southern ports pro- 
claimed, 3215, 3216, 3481. 

Claims arising therefrom discussed, 
3328. 

Nonresident foreigners engaged in 
violating, order regarding, 3483. 
Referred to, 3225, 3385. 

Removed, 3523. 

From certain ports, 3290, 3372, 
3417, 3431, 3482, 3507. 

British vessels carrying contraband 
of war for insurgents referred to, 
3352. 

Burdens imposed upon people, Presi- 
dent expresses desire to relieve, 
3476. 

Burnside, Ambrose E. — 
Brigadier-general, thanks of Presi- 
dent tendered, 3305. 
Major-general, command of Army 
of Potomac assumed by, 3325. 
Chaplains for hospitals, 3249. 

Citizens liable to be drafted not per- 
mitted to go abroad, order regard- 
ing, 3322. 

Claims — 

Against citizens of insurgent States 
and means for collecting, dis- 
cussed, 3251. 

Growing out of, discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Grant, 4205, 4303. 

Harrison, B^nj., 6755. 

Claims of — 

Aliens arising out of, discussed, 
4191. 

Court to try, recommended, 4243. 
Foreign powers growing out of, 
discussed, 3328, 4086. 

France growing out of, paid, 4916. 
Great Britain growing out of, 4191. 
Payment of, 4243. 
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Clerks in Departments to be organ* 
ized into companies for defense of 
capital^ 3323| 3642« 

Combinations in Southern States op- 
posing revenue laws, proclamations 
against, 3215, 3216. 

Commerce disturbed by, 3327. 
Commercial intercourse of Southern 
States. (See Confederate States.) 
Communication with insurgents un- 
der Executive sanction referred to, 
3461. 

Confederate envoys sent to Great 
Britain and France. (See Mason 
and Slidell.) 

Confederate flags — 

Captured, presented to Congress, 
3309. 

Return of, to States recommended, 
5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 
Confederate States, seat of govern- 
ment of, was first located in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, 322S. 

Contraband on British vessels for use 
of insurgents referred to, 3352. 
Contraband trade and protection for 
neutral vessels, order regarding, 
3377. 

Corinth, Miss., capture of, 3315. 
Correspondence with foreign powers 
regarding, referred to, 3234. 

Courts of justice for insurgent States 
recommended, 3251. 

Craney Island, evacuation of bat- 
teries on, 3313. 

Cwnbcrland-Merrimac naval engage- 
ment discussed, 3345. 

Deserters — 

Condemned to death, sentence of, 
commuted, 3434. 

Returning to duty pardoned, 3364, 
3479. 

Act authorizing, 3368. 

Discussed, 3221, 3245, 3255, 3278, 
3301, 3303, 3305, 3313, 3376, 3389, 
3452, 3547, 3477. 

Dix, John A. — 

Applications to go south of mili- 
tary lines to be made to, 3302. 
Authority given to, while at Balti- 
qjore, 3313. 

Commissioners to examine cases of 
State prisoners, 3310. 

Prisoners of wa^ released to report 
to, 3303. ^ 

Drafts to be made, orders regarding, 
3321, 3433. 

Citizens liable to draft not per- 
mitted to go abroad, 3322. 
Deficiency in quota of States re- 
ferred to, 3412. 

Emancipation of slaves discussed. 
(See Emancipation; Emancipation 
Proclamation.) 


Executive orders regarding, 3218, 
3239, 3300, 3360, 3375, 3431, 3474, 
3483. 

Expenditures incident to, discussed, 
3248, 3330. 

Fasting and prayer — 

Day of, set apart, 3237, 3365, 3422. 
Recommended, 3437. 

Finffal-Weehatcken naval engagement 
referred to, 3392, 

Forces of United States in, move- 
ments of, and orders regarding, 
3301, 3302, 3311, 3312, 3315. 

Foreign interference in, discussed, 
3246. 

Aid furnished rebellion by British 
subjects referred to, 3458. 

Foreign recruits, enlistment of, in 
services of United States referred 
to, 3413. 

Fort Gaines, reduction of, and orders 
regarding celebration of, 3439. 

Fort Henry, capture of, referred to, 
3305. 

Fort Morgan, reduction of, and 
orders regarding celebration of, 
3439. 

Fort Powell, reduction of, and orders 
regarding celebration of, 3439. 

Fort Sumter, assault upon and reduc- 
tion of, discussed, 3222. 

Fredericksburg, Va., battle of, re- 
ferred to, 3360. 

Gen. Wadsworth to command the 
force composed of the clerks in 
the departments organized for the 
defense of the Capital, 3323, 3642. 

Georgia, campaign in, discussed and 
orders regarding celebration of, 
3439, 3452. 

Government of Confederate States 
first located at Montgomery, Ala., 
3225. 

Transferred to Richmond, Va., 
3225. 

Governments to be reestablished in 
Confederate States. (See Confed- 
erate States.) 

Habeas cot'pus, writ of — 

Authority given to suspend, 3217, 
3218, 3219, 3220, 3240, 3300, 
3313, 3322. 

Referred to, 3225. 

Suspension of, 3299, 3371, 3420. 
Revoked as to certain States, 
3529, 3531. 

Halleek, Henry W., assigned to com- 
mand of — 

Department of Mississippi, 3312. 
Land forces of United States, 3317. 
Believed from command and or- 
, ders regarding, 3435. ^ 
Hampton Roads, Va., conference and 
correspondence at, regarding resto- 
ration of peace discussed, 3641. 
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Hooker, Joseph, commander of corps 
in Army, 3325. 

Military possession of railroads to 
be taken by, 3379. 

Hunter, David — 

Command of corps formerly under 
Gen. Burnside assumed by, 3325. 
Proclamation of, for freedom of 
slaves in certain States declared 
void, 3292. 

Illinois volunteers, thanks bf Presi- 
dent tendered, 3442. 

Dlustrations of, see opposite 3213, 
and list of illustrations, Vol. VIII. 
Imprisonment of loyal citizens by 
forces iu rebellion referred to, 
3235, 

Indiaiia volunteers, thanks of Presi- 
dent tendered, 3442. 

Indians, attitude of, in, discussed, 
3253, 3333. 

Injuries to citizens of foreign coun- 
tries growing out of, discussed, 
3383. 

Instructions to ministers of United 
States abroad regarding, referred 
to, 3234. 

Insurgent cruisers infesting high 
seas, proclamation regarding, 3506. 
Insurgent leader and attempts to 
negotiate with, discussed. (See 
Davis, Jefferson.) 

Insurgent privateers in foreign ports 
referred to, 3275. 

Iowa volunteers, thanks of President 
tendered, 3442. 

Kansas troops, treatment of, when 
captured, referred to, 3398. 
KearsargP’ Alabama naval engagement 
referred to, 3457. 

Leader of the insurgents and at- 
tempts to negotiate with, discussed 
and recommendations made. (See 
Davis, Jefferson.) 

Leaves of absence and furloughs re- 
voked, 3320. 

Legislature of Maryland, arrest and 
dispersion of members of, by Gen. 
Scott would not be justifiable, 
3218. 

Live stock order prohibiting export 
of, 3326. 

Modifications in, order regarding, 
3379. 

Order extending, 3436. 

Order rescinding, 3533. 

MpCallum, D. C., appointed military 
director and superintendent of 
railroads, 3302. 

McClellan, George B. (See McClel- 
1am George B.) 

McPherson, James B., command of 
Department and Army of the Ten- 
nessee assigned to, 3436. 


Merrimac-Cumberland naval engage- 
ment discussed, 3345. 
MerrimaC'Monitor naval engagement 
discussed, 3313. 

Military authorities not vested with 
authority to interfere with con- 
tracts between individuals, order 
regarding, 3548. 

Military force — 

Necessary to prosecute, discussed, 
3226. 

To be raised by governor of Mis- 
souri discussed, 3241. 

Military possession of — 

Hailroads taken, 3314, 3379. 
Telegraph lines, orders regarding 
and recommendations, 3309. 
Military supplies purchased and 
frauds in, discussed, 3278. 

Mill Springs, Ky., battle of, referred 
to, 3301. 

Thanks of President tendered offi- 
cers and soldiers in, 3301. 
Missouri troops, order regarding in- 
spection of records of, 3433. 

Mobile Harbor, Ala., achievements of 
Federal forces in, and orders re- 
garding celebration of, 3439. 
Monitor-Merrmac naval engagement 
discussed, 3313. 

Navy of United States — 

Discussed, 3385, 3440. 

Joint resolution providing for pay- 
ment of, approved, 3350. 

Naval engagement of Kcarmrge 
and Alabama^ referred to, 3398. 
Bank in, order regarding, 3240. 
Discussed, 3450. 

Negotiations attempted with Jeffer- 
son Davis, for the restoration of 
peace discussed and correspon- 
dence concerning, and F. P. Blair’s 
correspondence concerning, 3461. 
Negro soldiers — 

Discussed, 3389. 

Enslaved and measures of retalia- 
tion discussed, 3378. 

Opinion of Attorney-General on 
rights of, referred to, 3410. 
Negroes to be employed for military 
purposes, order regarding, 3318. 
Neutral rights of foreign powers vio- 
lated. (See Neutral liights.) 
Neutrality of foreign powers, 3380, 
3665. 

New Orleans, La., capture of, 3315, 
Norfolk, Va., surrender of, referred 
to, 3313, 3315. 

Number of United States soldiers 
enlisted in, 4156. 

Oath of allegiance to United States, 
army officers directed to subscribe 
anew, 3219. 

Object of, declared by President Lin- 
coln, 3297. 
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Official Records of. (See War of Be- 
hellion, Official Records of.) 

Ohio National Guard, expiration of 
enlistment of, referred to and 
thanks of President tendered, 3440. 
Pardons granted — 

Deserters. (Bee Deserters, ante*) 
Persons participating in, (^e 
Pardons.) 

Peace — 

Negotiations attempted with Jef- 
ferson Davis for the restoration 
of, and correspondence concern- 
ing, 3461. 

Negotiations for, and correspon- 
dence regarding restoration of, 
discussed, 3461. 

Proposition embracing restoration 
of, etc., would be considered by 
Government, 3438. 

Pensioners of. (See Pensions.) 
Persons — 

Discouraging enlistments or resist- 
ing drafts subject tb court-mar- 
tial, 3299. 

In rebellion — 

Commanded to disperse, 3214, 
3294. 

Must return to allegiance under 
penalty of confiscation of 
property, 3294. 

Trading with insurgents, order pro- 
hibiting, 3483. 

Piorrcpont Edwards, commissioner to 
examine cases of State prisoners, 
3310. 

Plymouth, N. C., capture of, referred 
to, 3458. 

Porter, Pitz-John, relieved from com- 
mand of corps, 3325. 

Presidential election of 1864, effects 
of, discussed, 3453. 

Prisoners — 

Of war — 

Exchange of, referred to, 3399. 
Interview between Col. Key 
and Gen. Cobb on subject of, 
3459. 

Order for discharge of, 3538. 
Paroled, order regarding pass- 
ports to be furnished. 3547. 
Released, to report to Maj.-Gen. 
Dix, 3303. 

Political — 

Orders regarding provision for, 
3239. 

Released on subscribing to pa- 
role, etc., 3303. 

State, commissioners appointed 
examine cases of, 3310. 
Proclamation of President Lincoln 
regarding, 3214, 3237, 3289, 

33S8, 3362, 3364, 3414, 3472, 3479. 
Spurious proclamations published 
in New Yorl^ World New 


York Journal of Commerce, or- 
ders regaHing, 3438. 

Property to be seized for military 
uses, orders regarding, 3318. 

Protection for capital, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 3323, 3^42. 

Purchasing places in insurgent States 
designated and orders regarding, 
34*11. 

Quasi armistice of President Buch- 
anan’s administration referred to, 
3223, 3235. 

Railroads — 

Construction of, as military meas- 
ure recommended, 3247. 

In Missouri to be made available 
for military uses, 3317, 

Military possession of, taken, 3314, 
3379. 

Points of commencement of Union 
Pacific discussed and order re- 
garding, 3401, 3435. 

Reconstruction of Southern States. 
(See Reconstruction; Restoration.) 

Records of. (See War of Rebellion, 
Official Records of.) 

Records of association founded for 
purpose of aiding soldiers of, of- 
fered to United States, 4798. 

Refugees from Virginia, communica- 
tion regarding removal of, 3360. 

Restoration of Southern States. (See 
Reconstruction; Restoration.) 

Roanoke Island, N. C., capture of, 
referred to, 3305. 

Sanford, Edward 8., appointed mili- 
tary superintendent of telegraph 
messages, 3310. 

Sassacus- Albemarle naval engagement 
referred to, 3411. 

Scott, Winfield, retirement from ac- 
tive service in, orders regarding, 
3241. 

Referred to, 3257. 

Successor of, referred to, 3241, 
3257. 

Secession discussed. (See Secession.) 

Sentences of imprisonment by mili- 
tary tribunals remitted and pris- 
oners discharged, 3537. 

Sewells Point, Va., evacuation of bat- 
teries on, 3313. 

Shenandoah, reported surrender of 
the, 3575. 

Sheridan, Philip H. (See Sheridan, 
Philip H.) 

Sherman, William T. (See Sherman, 
William T.) 

Slavery discussed. (See Slavery.) 

Stager, Anson, appointed military su- 
perintendent of telegraph lines, 
3316. 

State# in which insurrection exists 
pr^aimod^ 3238, 3293, 3306, 



observance of, enjoined, 

Taxes upon Teal estate in seceded 
States declared a lien on same, 
3293. 

Telegraph lines, military possession 
of, order regarding, 3309. 

Termination of — 

Mediation of other measures look- 
ing to, referred to, 3355. 
Proclaimed, 3627. 

In Tennessee, 3515. 

In Texa^, 3632. 

Correetion of date in, by proc- 
lamation, 3747. 

Thanks tendered commanders and sol- 
diers in. (See Thanks of Congress; 
Thanks of President.) 

Thanksgiving order of President Lin- 
coln, 3439. 

Thanksgiving proclamation of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, 3290, 3371, 3373, 
3429. 

Order regarding day appointed. 
3245. 

(See also fasting and prayer.) 

Threatening aspect of. (See Seces- 
sion discussed; Slavery discussed.) 

Transportation to be furnished refu- 
gees and freedmen, order regard- 
ing, 3547. 

Treason against United States, act to 
punish, 3286, 3294. 

Troops sent through Mexican terri- 
tory in 1861 referred to, 3574. 

Union and Confederate flags, return 
of to respective States recom- 
mended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 

Vessels of United States destroyed by 
rebel vessels referred to, 3964. 

Victories of Federal troops discussed, 
3301, 3305, 3313, 3376, 3439, 3442, 
3452, 3457, 3477. 

Virginia — 

Attitude of, in, discussed, 3224. 
Persons in, attempting to exercise 
official powers of civil nature, 
order regarding, 3245. 

Volunteer service — 

Act to provide for additional medi- 
cal officers of, vetoed, 3289. 
Officers and men in, 3578. 

Officers in, 3357. 

Volunteers called for, and orders re- 
garding, 3215, 3216, 3315, 3316, 
3321, 3322, 3370, 3374, 3427, 3433, 
3436, 3472. 

Authority to call for additional 
volunteers recommended, 3227. 
Board constituted ^ to examine 
quotas of States, 3476. 

Bounty and pay to, 3322, 3375, 
3436, 3649. 


Recommendations regarding, 
3396. 

Clause, three-hundred-dollar, repeal 
of, recommended, 3412. 

Increase of, letter of President to 
governors regarding, 3315. 
Proposition of governor of Mis- 
souri regarding, 3241. 

Order of President regarding, 
3243. 

Proposition of governors of States 
regarding, and reply of Presi- 
dent, 3241, 3316, 3437. 
Reenlistment of veterans referred 
to, 3400. 

Referred to, 3225. 

Three-hundred-dollar clause, repeal 
of, recommended, 3412. 
Weehatckcn-Flngal naval engagement 
referred to, 3392. 

Wisconsin volunteers, thanks of Pres- 
ident tendered, 3442. 

Wool, John E. (See Wool, John E.) 

Civil War Veterans: 

Roosevelt praises, 6672, 7006. 

Their privileges in civil service, 6703. 

Claims: 

Against citizens of insurgent States 
and means for collecting, dis- 
cussed, 3251. 

Arbitration of pecuniary, with repub- 
lics of South and Central America, 
7982. 

Growing out of War between the 
States. (See Civil War; War 
Claims. ) 

Of aliens. (See Aliens.) 

Of foreign powers against United 
States. (See the several powers.) 
Of United States against foreign 
powers. (See the several powers.) 
Referred to, 253. 

Surplus remaining after payment of 
awards, discussed, 3173, 3247. 
Private claim against United States. 
(See Private Claims.) 

Claims, Court of. (See Courts.) 
Clartoburg, W. Va., act making appro- 
priation to continue construction of 
public building at, approved and 
recommendations regarding, 4991. 
Classifleation Bill.— a bill passed during 
Vnn Buren’s administration, at his request, 
which provided for the levy of 12,000 men 
for use by the Government during a period 
of two years. 

daytoB Anti-Trust Law— To supplement 
existing laws against monopolies and un- 
lawful restraint of trade, the Clayton bill 
approved Oct. 15, 1914, defines “Com- 
merce” as trade between the states or ter- 
ritories or with foreign countries, and 
“Persons” as corporations authorized un- 
der law. It forbids persons engaged in 
commerce to either directly or indirectly 
discriminate in price between different pur- 
chasers of commodities where the effect of 
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fiuch dlscrimlnntion may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a mon- 
opoly In any line of commerce, makings al- 
lowance for dlfferent*e in cost of selling or 
transportation, or discrimination In price in 
the same or different communities made In 
good faith to meet competition. Persons 
pcdllng goods may also select their own 
customers; agreements or understandings, 
as a condition of trade, that goods of a com- 
petitor are not to be handled ate declared 
unlawful. Any person Injured In his busi- 
ness by reason pf the violation of the anti- 
trust laws may tue In a United States Court, 
and recover three fold the damage sustained 
by him, together with costs and attorney’s 
fees. The final decree In any criminal 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws Is 
made prima fade evidence against the same 
defendant in subsequent actions, except in 
connout liidgments, and the statute of limi- 
tations Is suspended. 

The labor of a human being is declared 
not to be a commodity or article of com- 
merce, and labor unions and agricultural 
associations Instituted for mutual benefit 
having no capital stock and not conducted 
for profit, are exempt from the operations 
of all anti-trust laws, and such organiza- 
tions and their members are not to be con- 
strued as illegal combinations or conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade, kfo corporation 
may acquire stock in another corporation 
where the effect of such acquisition may 
be to lessen competition between the two or 
create a monopoly. Holding companies are 
forbidden except for Investment purposes, 
and stock owned by holding companies Is 
allowed neither vote nor proxy ; subsidiary 
corporations may however be organized for 
carrying on legitimate branches or exten- 
sions of business when they will not sub- 
stantially lessen competition. Railroad 
companies mav build, own, and buy stock 
in l)ranch lines or acquire control of other 
lines in extension of their own where the 
effect will not tend to lessen competition. 

Two years after the passage of the act 
no person shall at the same time be a di- 
rector or employee of mure than one bank 
having an aggregate capital In excess of 
$r»,()()0,0()0 ; no bank In a town of 200,000 
inhabitants shall have ns a director or em- 
ployee any private banker or director or 
employee of any other b.ank situated in the 
same town r no person shall at the same 
time be a director in two or more corpora- 
tions either one having a capital in excess 
of $1,000,000 engaged In commerce other 
than banking and transportation, if such 
corporations have theretofore been com- 
petitors. Embezzlement of the funds of a 
conimon carrier by an officer thereof Is made 
a felony punishable by a fine of $500 and 
from one to ten years In prison. No com- 
mon carrier shall deal in securities or sup- 
plies or make contracts in excess of $50,000 
a year with another corporation when the 
said common carrier has among Its dlrec- 
ti>ra or managers any person who Is at the 
same time a director or officer of the firm 
with which such dealings are made, except 
when such firm or corporation Is the lowest 
bidder for such supplies, etc., under pen- 
alty of a fine of $26,000 for the company 
and $.5,000 for the person, with a year in 
Jail added for the latter. 

Authority to enforce compliance with this 
law Is vested In the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Trade Commission, and action 
may be brought in any district where the 
defendant is known to transact business. 
Individual directors, officers or agents are 
held personally responsible for ylolatlons of 
the act and subject to a flue of $5,000 or a 
year in Jail. 


United States Courts may Issue Injunc* 
tloDS to restrain violations .of this suat upon 
evidence of danger of irreparable lOiSs pend- 
ing hearing; no Injunction may be grranted 
by a United States Judge In a case be- 
tween employer and employee or between 
persons employed and persons seeking em- 
ployment growing put of disputes over 
terms of employment unless necessary to 
prevent injury to property or property 
rights; (and no such Injunction snail pro- 
hibit p ‘rsons, whether singly or In concert, 
from ceasing perform work or from 
peac^efully pcrSuadfng others to do so, or 
from ceasing to patronize or employ any 
party to such dispute, or from advising 
others to do so, or from paying or with- 
holding strike benefits, or from peacefully 
assembling or doing any act which might 
lawfully be done in the absence of such 
dispute, and none of these acts shall be 
considered violations of the United Skates 
laws. Disooedience to Injunctions Is made 
contempt of court, punishable by a fine of 
$1,000, payable to the person injured by 
the contempt. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.— John M. Clay- 
ton, Secretary of State, In 1850 concluded 
a treaty with Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, 
representing Great Britain, for establish- 
ing communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans (2580). The treaty pro- 
vided for a ship canal across Nicaragua 
and forbade exclusive control of canal 
communication by either party. It was suc- 
ceeded by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, rati- 
fied by the Senate of the United States, 
Dec. 17. 1001, wb.ch made the way clear 
for the United States to construct, own and 
operate an isthmian canal. (See Great 
Britain, Treaties with, and facsimile, 
7702.) 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty: 

Correspondence respecting, referred 
to, 2583, 2897, 2908, 4758. 

Differences regarding — 

Discussed, 3039, 3092. 

Final settlement of, 3170. 
Proposition to refer, to arbitra- 
ment, 2395. 

Treaty for settlement of, discussed, 
2973. 

Discussed, 2580, 2617, 2903, 2943, 
3117, 4628. 

Proposed modifications of, referred 
to, 4653, 4662, 4694. 

Referred to, 4667, 4698, 4762, 6664, 
6849. 

Clearance Papers.— A paper certifying that 
the law has been complied with hy a vessel 
leaving port. 

Clearing House. — An institution set up by 
banking houses, railroad companies, or per- 
sons engaged In any department of trade 
or finance who have credit transactions 
with each other. In the course of a day’s 
business each bank receives various amounts 
of commercial paper which must be debited 
to the acount of other banks, and is Itself 
not unlikely the debtor to one or more other 
banks. Before the establishment of the 
clearing house It was customary to have 
these accounts adjusted every morning, or 
at least every week. To do this It was 
necessary for each bank to have a messen- 
ger vlflt every other bank with which It 
had dealings and pay or receive the differ^ 
ence bitween the debit and credit sides of 
the ao($ount. The collection and payment 
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of these balances became a laborious and 
dangerous part of the banking business. 
To do away with this cumbersome method 
of squaring accounts the clearing-house sys- 
tem was Introduced. It was first estab- 
lished In London about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The banks of New 
York associated ^d began doing a clearing 
house business Oct. 11, 1858. The New 
York Clearing House is the largest in the 
world. The member banks have a capital 
of 1175,300,000, and the average dally 
clearances for 191# were $296,238,76z» 
and the cleatrlngs for the year were $89,- 
760,344,971.25. The number of banks 
in the Clearing House Association varies 
slightly, the present number being 62. 
All the accounts of each of these 62 
banks with each other are adjusted In Just 
one hour each day — ^between 10 and 11 

A, M. The debtor banks are required to 
pay the amount of their indebtedness to 
the clearing house In legal-tender notes or 
coin by 1.80 p. M. each day, and the creditor 
banks Immediately receive the amounts due 
them from other banks or certificates of 
credits for the amounts. Impending finan- 
cial crises may be averted by all the banks 
which are members of the clearing house 
pooling their reserve funds and taking cer- 
tificates therefor. The associated banks of 
New York in this way made it possible for 
the government to secure the necessary 
funds for carrying on the Civil War. The 
panic of 1878 was checked In a similar 
manner, as were also those of 1884, 1890, 
and 1893. In 1893 the Clearing House 
Association resolved that any member 
might present to the loan committee its 
bills receivable or other securities, together 
with its own obligation and receive there- 
for certificates for 76 yer cent, of their par 
value, which certificates would be accepted 
in lieu of cash in the payment of balances 
at the clearing house. Ilatlway companies 
and the various produce and stock ex- 
changes have Introduced the clearing-house 
system Into their business. Similar institu- 
tlons have been established in most of the 
large cities of the country. 

The clearing house principle has general- 
ly been adopted in stock and produce ex- 
changes. A broker may buy or sell stock, 
find, through the simple clearing house 
method of adjustment, may drop out of the 
transaction entirely, except tor collecting his 
commission or paying his loss. Thus if 
Brokei- A sell certain securities to Broker 

B, and Broker B then sell them to Broker 

C, who later sells them to Broker A, the 
transactions cancel, except for the difference 
In price agreed upon at each sale. 

Clearing Houses recommended, 4199. 
Clermont. — The name of the first steamship 
invented by Robert Fulton, plying between 
New York and Albany. (See illustration 
opposite 850.) 

Cleveland, drover. — 1885-89, 1893-97. 

(FIB8T TBBH. 1885-1869.) 
Twenty-fifth Administration^-Democratlc. 

Fioe-Pre«idenf— Thomas A. Hendricks. 
Secretary of State— 

Thomas F. Bayard. 

Secretary of the Treasury—^ 

Daniel Manning. 

Charles 8. Fairchild. 

Secretary of War — 

William C. Bndicott. 

A.ttorney-Qeneral — 

Augustus H. Garland. 
Poitmaeter-Omeral— 

WUUam F. Vilas. 

Don M. Dickinson. 


Secretary of the Navy— 

Wiirimm C. Whitney. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Lucitts Q. C. Lamar. 

William F. Vilas. * 

Secretary of Agriculture — 

Norman J. Coleman. 

Cleveland was elected , by the Democratic 
party in 1884 and in 1892. The convention 
which met at Chicago, July 8-11, 1884, 
nominated him on the second ballot, despite 
the bitter opposition of Tammany. 

Platform. — The platform of 1884 recited 
the fundamental principles of Democracy ; 
charged the Republican party with fraud. 
Jobbery, and recklessness, from long pos- 
session of power ; pledged Democracy to a 
complete reform, rigid economy, reduction 
of taxation, and a lower tariff for revenue 
only; devoted Internal revenues to pensions 
and war expenditures only ; favorm an 
American continental policy ; believed In 
honest money of gold, silver, and easily con- 
vertible currency ; asserted equal justice for 
all ; urged the choosing of Federal ofllccrs 
In Territories from citizens who have been 

? trevlous residents ; favored civil service rc- 
orm, free education, prevention of monop- 
oly, unrestricted labor, retention of public 
lands for settlers, pledged government pro- 
tection to all citizens at home and abroad ; 
opposed Chinese immigration ; advocated a 
measure of Internal improvements ; upheld 
Democracy’s efforts for commerce and mer- 
chant marine; and paid a tribute to Sam- 
uel J. Tlldcn. 

OppoaiHon. — The Republican National 
Convention at Chicago, June 8-6, 1884, nom- 
inated James G. Blaine over President Ar- 
thur, on the fourth ballot. The Greenback 
National Convention at Indianapolis May 
28, 1884, nominated Benjamin F. Butler. 
The Prohibition Convention at Pittsburgh, 
July 23, 1884, nominated John P. St. John ; 
another branch of the Prohibitionists, under 
the name of the American Prohibition Con- 
vention, met at Chicago^ June 19, 1884, and 
nominated Samuel C. Pomeroy. The Equal 
Rights party in convention at San Fran- 
cisco, Sept. 20, 1884, nominated Belva A. 
Lockwood. 

Vote. — ^The popular vote of thirty-eight 
States gave (Cleveland 4,874,986; Blaine, 
4,851,981; Butler. 175,370; and St. John. 
150,369. The electoral vote, counted on 
Feb. 11, 1885, gave Cleveland 219, and 
Blaine 182. 

Party AfflHation. — Cleveland’s political 
career dated from his election as the Demo- 
cratic mayor of Buffalo, where .(1881) ho 
curbed extravagance and violation of the 
Constitution and charter to such an extent 
that he became known as the “veto mayor.” 
As governor of New York, his State aami||- 
Istration was a continuation of his course 
as mayor of Buffalo, and it was the con- 
spicuous evidence of his ability, integrity, 
and consistency, that made him so strong 
a candidate for the Presidency. 

Political Complexion of Oongreaa. — ^During 
President Cleveland’s first administration, 
Congress was divided politically as follows : 
In the Forty-ninth Clongress (1885-1887) 
the Senate, of seventy-six members, wss 
composed of thirty-four Democrats, forty- 
one Eepubllcans, with one vacancy ; and 
the House, of 326 members, was made up 
of 182 Democrats, 110 Republicans, two 
Nationals, with one vacancy. In the Fifti- 
eth (^ngress (1887-1889) the Sens^, of 
sevehty-slx members, was composed of 
thirty^seven Democrats and thirty-nine Ee- 
publf^ns ; and the House, of 325 members, 
was ^jbade up of ^ 170 Democrats and 151 
Reptniilcans. 
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(SBCOND TERM, 1893-1897.) 

Twenty-seventh Administration — Demo- 
cratic. 

Vice-President — ^Adlai E. Stevenson. 
Becretury^of Btmte — 

Walter Q. Gresham. 

Richard Olney. 

Becretary o/ the Treasury — 

John Q. Carlisle. 

Becretary of War — 

Daniel S. Lament. 

Attorney-General — 

Richard Olney. 

Judson Harmon. 

Postmaster-General — 

Wilson »,,Blssell. 

William t. Wilson. 

Becretary of.'4'h« iNavy — 

Hiliiy ,iu Merbert. 

Becretaht of the Interior — 

Hoie Imith. 

David R. Francis. 

Secretary of Agriculture — 

J. Sterling Morton. 

SECOND TERM— Nomination.— C\evc\tLJid 
was a second time elected 1‘rcsldont of the 
United States by the Democratic party at 
the election held in November, 1892. At 
the Democratic National Convention held at 
Chicago, June 22, 1892, he was nominated 
on the first ballot, though he was bitterly 
opposed by the entire delegation from his 
own State. 

Platform. — The nlatform of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1892 denounced the Repub- 
lican party and its administration ; made 
the tariff the most important issue of the 
election by a section amended in open con- 
vention in which the McKinley Tariff was 
condemned as class legislation ; exposed 
sham reciprocity ; demanded control of the 
trusts ; repeated the public lands policy of 
former years ; reaffirmed civil service re- 
form ; favored restriction of Chinese Immi- 
gration ; supported internal Improvements ; 
favored the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal ; endorsed the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, free education, the plan to admit 
as States, Arizona and Now Mexico ; con- 
demned the sweating system and convict 
labor. 

Opposition. — The Republican National 
Convention at Minneapolis, June 7, 1892, 
nominated Benjamin Harrison, on a plat- 
form of protection, reciprocity, free coinage 
of gold and silver, freedom of the ballot, 
extension of foreign commerce, freedom of 
speech, opposition to trusts, free postal de- 
livery, civil service reform, building of Nic- 
aragua Canal, admission of Territories to 
Statehood, reclamation of arid lands, sym- 
pathy with temperance, pledges to veterans, 
and commendation of Harrison’s administra- 
tion. The Prohibition convention at Cin- 
cinnati, in June, 1892, nominated John Bld- 

3 |b 11. The National People’s Convention at 
maha, in July, 1892, nominated James 
B. Weaver. The Socialist Labor Conven- 
tion, at New York, nominated Simon Wing. 

Tote. — The popular vote ran : Cleveland, 
11,556,543 ; Harrison, 5,175,582 ; Weaver, 
1,040,886; Bidwell, 255,841; and Wing. 
21,164. The electoral vote gave Cleveland 
277 ; Harrison, 145, and Weaver, 22. 

Public Debt. — The public debt of the 
United States during the two administra- 
tions of President Cleveland stood as fol- 
lows : July 1. 1885, $1,.375,352.443.91 ; 

1886, $1,282,145,840.44: 1887, $1,175,168,- 
675.42; 1888, $1,063,004,894.73. 

Second Administration : July 1, 1893, 
$838,969.475.75 ; 1894, $899,313.380.55 ; 

1895, $901,672,966.74; 1896, $955,297,- 

253.70. 

Tariff. — In his First Annual Message 
(page 4926) President Cleveland said: “Tne 
proposltiou wltli wtiJQh we Jjave to deal la 


the reduction of the revenue received by 
the Government and Indlrectlypald by tbe 
people, from customs duties. The question 
of free trade is not Involved, nor is there 
now any occasion for the general discussion 
of the wisdom or expediency of a protec- 
tive system. These sentiments are ex- 
pressed and emphasized in his Second An- 
nual Message (page 5095), and in his Third 
Annual Message (page 5169) the subject is 
again urged. In his Fourth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 5359) the President paints a 
picture of the result of economic condi- 
tions as he sees them produced by the in- 
equalities of the tariff laws. 

In the elections of 1890, Mr. Cleveland 
championed the cause of tariff reform and 
made it tbe issue of the elections. When 
he accepted the Presidential nomination in 
1892, he wrote in his letter of acceptance : 
“Tariff reform is still our purpose. Though 
we oppose the theory that tariff laws may 
be passed having for their object the grant- 
ing of discriminating and unfair govern- 
mental aid to private ventures, we wage 
no exterminating war against any American 
interests. We believe a readjustment can be 
accomplished, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples we profess, without disaster or demo- 
lition. We believe that the advantages of 
freer raw material should be accorded to 
our manufacturers, and we contemplate a 
fair and careful distribution of necessary 
tariff burdens, rather than the precipitation 
of free trade.” In tbe First Annual Mes- 
sage of his second administration (page 
5890) the I’resident said : “W’hlle we should 
stanchly adhere to the principle that only 
the necessity of revenue Justifies the impo- 
sition of tariff duties and other Federal tax- 
ation and that they should be limited by 
strict economy, we can not close our eyes 
to the fact that conditions have grown up 
among us which in justice and fairness call 
for clfscrlminatlng care in the distribution 
of such duties and taxation as tbe emer- 
gencies of our Government actually de- 
mand.” 

Foreign Policy . — In his First Annual 
Message (page 4922) President Cleveland 
recommended Increased appropriations for 
the consular and diplomatic service. At 
the beginning of his second administration, 
the President was obliged to confront the 
grave situation arising out of the proposed 
annexation of Hawaii to the United States. 
The queen and her ministers asserted that 
at the time she yielded to the provisional 
government she yielded to the force and 
power of the United States. The President 
made the matter the subject of a special 
message to Congress (page 5892) in which 
he states that “a candid and thorough ex- 
amination of the facts will force the con- 
viction that the provisional government 
owes its existence to an armed mvasion by 
the United States,” and that the over- 
throwing of the government was brought 
about “by a process, every step of which, it 
may safely be asserted, is directly traceable 
to and dependent for Its success upon the 
agency of the United States acting througlr 
Its diplomatic and naval representatives.” 
He declined to submit the treaty of annexa- 
tion again to the Senate and advised our 
minister to inform tbe queen and her ad- 
visers of his desire to reestablish In tbe 
islands the status which existed before the 
armed Interference of the United States. 
The Senate, however, recognized the new 
republic In 1894, and the mutter passed 
beyond the Jurisdiction of the President. 
In 1895, upon the outbreak of the Insur- 
rection in Cuba, tbe President took immedi- 
ate steps to secure the neutrality of the 
United States. Though resolutions favor- 
ing the recognition of the insurgents as 
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(is passed Coneress, the President 

disregarded them, ana Secretary Olney 
made pnbllc statement of the fact that 
they were regarded by the administration 
only as “an expression of opinion on the 

S art of a number of cgplnent gentlemen.’* 
. second proclamation of neutrality was 
Issued in July, 1896 (page 6126), follow- 
ing the appointment of General Fltzhugh 
iiee as minister to Cuba. The entire sub- 
ject required delicate handling of relations 
w'lth Spain during the rest of the life of 
the administration. The most notable act 
of foreign policy during the administration 
was the Venezuela Message (page 6087) in 
which the. President Informed Congress 
that Great Britain had refused to submit 
the qimi^Xi ^ , boundary between Venezu- 
ela ana BiSIlul Guiana to arbitration ; that 
a ooniJ&libslon should be appointed by Con- 
gresB'to examine into the matter of boun- 
dary ; that appropriations should be made 
at once for this work ; that the Commis- 
sion should report at once. Then the mes- 
sage reads : ‘^When such report is mode 
and accepted It will, in my opinion, be 
the duty of the United States to resist by 
every means in its power, as a wilful ag- 
gression upon its rights and interests, the 
appropriation by Great Britain of any 
lauds or the exercise of governmental juris- 
diction over any territory which, after In- 
vestigation, we have determined of right to 
belong to Venezuela.” The signing of the 
arbitration treaty at Washington was re- 
garded as the first formal acijiiiescence by 
a European power of the principles of the 
Monroe Doetrlne and the accompanying 
virtual protection of the smaller republics 
of the New World by the United States. 

Finance . — In his First Annual Message 
(page 4927) the President discussed the 
Bland-Allison act and said : “The desire to 
utilize the silver product of the country 
should not lead to a misuse or the per- 
version of this power. The necessity for 
such an addition to the nation as Is com- 
pelled by the silver-coinage act is negatived 
by the fact that up to the present time only 
about 50,000,000 of the silver dollars so 
coined have actually found their way Into 
circulation, leaving more than 165,000,000 
In the possession of the Government, the 
custody of which has entailed a considerable 
expense for the construction of vaults for 
its deposit. Every month two millions of 
gold dollars In the public Treasury are paid 
out for two millions or more of silver dol- 
lars, to be added to the idle mass already 
accumulated.” He adds that this will lead 
to the hoarding of gold, and says : “This 
hoarding of gold has already begun,” He 
recommends the suspension of compulsory 
coinage. In his Second Annual Message 
(page 6097) he reports the failure to dis- 
tribute silver dollars among the people, and 
a^in urges the suspension of coinage. In 
his special message In 1893, the President 
discusses the working of the Sherman act 
and reports (page 6834) disappointment In 
Its effects. He said : “Undoubtedly the 
monthly purchases by the Government of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver, enforced under 
that statute, were regarded by those Inter- 
ested in silver as a certain guaranty of Its 
Increase In prlca The result, however, has 
been entirely different, for, immediately fol- 
lowing a spasmodic and slight rise, the 
price of silver began to fall after the pas- 
sage of the act. and has since reached the 
lowest point ever known.” In his Third 
Annual Message of his second administra- 
tion (page 6072), the President gives a 
resume of the legislation relating to silver 
coinage and the attendant train of financial 
troubles. 

Civil Service ’Reform . — In his First An- 
nual Message (page 4948) President Cleve- 


land said: “Civil Service reform enforced 
by law came none too soon to check the 
progress of demoralization. One of its ef- 
fects, not enough regarded, is the freedom it 
brings to the political action of those con- 
servative and sober men who, in fear of 
the confusion and risk attending an arbi- 
trary and sudden change In all the public 
offices with a change of party rule, cast 
their ballots against such a change.” “The 
civil service law does not prevent the dis- 
charge of the indolent or incompetent clerk, 
and It does prevent supplying his place with 
the unfit party worker.’^ In his Second An- 
nual Message (page 5113) he says that while 
the reform may be incomplete and its appli- 
cations imperfect, “if the people of this 
country ever submit to the banishment of its 
underlying principle from the operation of 
their Government they will abandon the 
surest guaranty of the safety and the suc- 
cess of American Institutions.” Statistics 
regarding the efficacy of the rules laid down 
by the Commission are given In a special 
message to (Congress on page 5201. Sug- 
gested amendments and additional rules 
were made the subject of a special message 
(page 5347 et aeq.). In the First Annual 
Message of his second administration (page 
6888), In speaking of the working of the re- 
form, the President said: ‘‘The law embody- 
ing this reform found its way to our statute 
books more from fear of the popular senti- 
ment existing In Its favor than from any 
love for the reform Itself on the part of 
legislators, and it has lived and grown 
and flourished in spite of the covert as well 
as open hostility of spoilsmen and notwitb- 
standing the querulous Impracticability of 
many self-constituted guardians.” The sev- 
eral Executive Orders relating to amend- 
ments of the civil service appear on page 
G030. His last official word regarding the 
success of the reform appears In his B'ourth 
Annual Message of bis second administra- 
tion (page 6170) where the President says: 
“The progress made in civil service reform 
furnishes a cause for the utmost congratula- 
tion. It has survived the doubts of Its 
friends as well as the rancor of its enemies, 
and has gained a permanent place among 
the agencies destined to cleanse our politics 
and to improve, economize, and elevate the 
public service.” 

At the beginning of President Cleveland’s 
administration, he came Into serious con- 
flict with many Influential men of his own 
party, who sought the Immediate removal 
of Republican office-holders to make way for 
Democrats, that the party organization 
might be thereby strengthened. It was at 
this time that the expression “oflTensIve par- 
tisanship” came into use, though the ex- 
pression is correctly ‘‘obtrusive partisan- 
ship” as It appears in his Executvle Order 
upon the subject (page 6079). His special 
message (page 4960) refusing on constitu- 
tional grounds to accede to the Senate’s 
request for papers regarding appointments 
and dismissals brought about a struggle 
with Congress and Its refusal to sanction 
his nominations. 

daTaland^ drover: 

Advancement and progress of United 
States discussed by, 5358. 

Annual messages of, 4909, 5082, 5165, 
6368, 5866, 6955, 6058, 6146. 
Arbitrator — 

In boundary dispute between Argen- 
tine Eepublic and Brazil, 5867. 
Award of, discussed by, 6068. 

Of claim of Italy against Colombia, 
6328. 

Biographical sketch of, 4882. 
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Bland' Allison Aet discussod by, ^ 927 , 
5097, 5378. 

British minister's interference in po- 
litical affairs of United States and 
action of, respecting, 5S65, 5896. 

Civil Service discussed by, 4948, 4974, 
5112, 5201, 5348, 5399, 5429, 5882, 
5889, 5972, 5974, 5982, 6171. (See 
also Civil Sorylce.) 

Congress requested by, not to take 
recess until enactment of ffnancial 
legislation, 6092. 

Correspondence requested by Senate 
respecting relations with Spain re- 
fused by, 6101. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of 
United States regarding, dis- 
cussed by, 6068, 6148. 

Beferrod to by President McKin- 
ley, 6291. 

Currency legislation plan of, indorsed 
by, 5985. 

Discussed by, 5993,^ 5999, 6072, 
6091, 6175. 

Death of, announced by Eoosevelt, 
6961. 

Discretionary power of President over 
nominations, removals, and other 
acts discussed by, 4960. 

Finances discussed by, 4924, 5092, 
5097, 5165, 5371, 5833, 5875, 5964, 
5985, 5993, 5999, 6072, 6091, 6155, 
6175. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 4912, 
5867, 5871, 5873, 5892, 5955, 5963, 
6064, 6068, 6087, 6148. 

Inaugural address of — 

First, 4884. 

Second, 5821. 

Inauguration of, see illustration oppo- 
site 5039, 

Legation asylum discussed by, 5867. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted by, 6064, 
6087. 

Photograph of, last, opposite 7204. 

Pocket vetoes of, 5070, 5071, 5072, 
5073, 6193. 

Portrait of, 4881. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 4960, 4992, 
4996, 5142, 6363, 6412, 5422, 6924, 
6010, 6109. 

Proclamations of — 

Admission of Utah, 6120, and illus- 
tration opposite 

Canadian vessels permitted to aid 
disabled vessels iu American 
waters, 6828. 

Chicago riots, 5931. 

Copyright privilege to — 

Chile, 6125. 

Denmark, 5827. 

Mexico, 6022. 

Portugal, 5830. 

Spain, 6024. 


Death of-^ 

Grant, 4893. 

Gresham, 6022. 

Discriminating duties suspended on 
vessels from — ^ 

Cuba and Puerto Bico, 5075, 5155. 
Philippine Islands, 5165. 
puties suspended on vessels from— 
Boca d4 Toro, Colombia, 4895. 
Cuba and Puerto Eico, suspen- 
sion of, revoked, 5074. 
Germany, 5326. 

Eevoked, 6129. 

Grenada, 5930. 

Guadeloupe, 5327. 

Netherlands, 5154. 

Trinidad, 4889. 

Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 5828. 

Senate, 5428, 6230. 

Importation of cattle, prohibition 
on, suspended, 6025. 

Lands — 

Granted Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Kailway forfeited, 
5944. 

In Greer County boundary dis- 
pute not to be sold, 5325. 
Opened to settlement, 5838, 601K 
6018, 6020, 6026. 

Set apart as i)ublic reservation, 
5859, 5864, 6122, 6205, 6207, 
6209, 6211, 6213, 6215, 6216, 
6218, 6219, 6221, 6222, 6225, 
6227. 

Modifying order reserving lands in 
Alaska, 6128. 

Neutrality in insurrection in Cuba, 
6023, 6126. 

Order restoring Sioux lands to pub- 
lic domain declared void, 4890. 
Pardons to polygamists, 5942. 
Preventing extermination of seals in 
Bering Sea, 5826, 5926, 6015, 6123. 
Thanksgiving, 4895, 5076, 5156, 
5328, 5865, 5943, 6025, 6127. 
Unauthorized occupancy of — 
Indian reservations, 4892. 

Lands in Indian Territory, 4888. 
Unlawful combinations in — 
Washington Territory, 4896, 5073. 
Western States, 5932. 

Unlawful inclosures of public lands, 
4893. 


Bemovals from office, transmission of 
papers regarding, refused by, 4900. 
Bight of asylum discussed by, 5961. 
Sherman Act, repeal of purchasing 
clause of, 5875, 6073, 6074. 
Eecommended by, 5833. 

Special session message of, 5833, 

State of the Union discussed by, 4909, 
5358, 6146. ’ ' 

diBcussed by, 4926, 5093, 6169, 
8889, 6890, 6984,6173, : 
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I^Thauksgiving proclamations of, 4895, 
5076, 5156, 5328, 5865, 5943, 6025, 
6127. 

Union and Confedetate flags, return 
of, to respective States recom- 
mended by, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 

Veto of bill, authorizing Arkansas 
N. W. By. Co. to construct railway 
through Indian Territory, 6012. 

Washington's inauguration, celebra- 
tion 0t centennial of, 5371. 

Weddiag of, see illustration opposite 
5407. 

Oiosed — ^A term used to describe con- 

ditions of employment in establishments 
where only members of trade unions (q. v.) 
are or may be employed, usually by agree- 
ment between the employers and the trade 
unions, as distinguished from the open shop 
(q. V.). 

CIOSUTB. — ^The practice of shutting off de- 
bate on a subject in a deliberative body, 
usuklly by applying the ^'previous question,” 
for which a two-thirds vote is necessary. 
(See Senatorial Courtesy.) 

Clothing Trade.—It is only within recent 
times that the manufacture of ready- 
made clothing came to be looked upon as an 
industry inviting the investment of capital 
and the energies of trained business men. 
Prior to 1830 the business seems to have 
been limited to shipping supply merchants, 
who kept a small stock of garments 
adapted to the use of sailors, who found no 
time between arrival at and departure from 
ports to have clothes made to their mea- 
sure, as was the custom among the lands- 
men. The chief shipping ports, therefore, 
became the early centers of the ready-made 
clothing trade. New Bedford, Mass., the 
home port of the whaling industry, was 
the early nucleus of the trade. It then 

S pread to Boston and New York. Mlgra- 
on to the West, and especially the hurried 
departure of gold-seekers for California In 
1849, gave an impetus to the business, and 
factories and stores carrying made-up 
stocks began to succeed custom tailor shops. 

One of the first to engage in the whole- 
sale manufacture of clothing was George 
Opdyke, once mayor of New York, who 
began business In 1831, He and his suc- 
cessors opened stores in New Orleans, Mem- 
his and Charleston, which were carried on 
Util the close of the civil war. They sup- 
lied mostly the coarser grades of clothing, 
ohn T. Martin conducted a prosperous 
business in St. Louis before the civil war, 
out of which grew the present firm of 
Rogers. Peet & Co., of New York. Thomas 
Chatterton, a merchant of New Haven, be- 
gan to manufacture ready-made clothing in 
1846, and opened a store in New York, In 
1848 John H. Browning, of New York, es- 
tablished a branch store In California, and 
soon began shipping large quantities of the 
coarser grades of men^s clothing to the 
miners In the gold fields. The business 
which he founded at that time Is stlU in 
existence. At the outbreak of the civil 
war Browning obtained a contract to fur- 
nish more than a million dollars* worth of 
clothing for the Union army. 

The invention of the sewing machine con- 
centrated within factory walls much of the 
work that had previously been done in the 
homes of work people, and the cutting 
machine, with a capacity for twenty-four 
thicknesses of cloth, further cheapened the 


work. The following figures show the 
saving of time in the making of 100 suits 
of- clothes under the factory system : 

By the use of the sponging machine the 
cloth for 100 coats is prepared by two 
persons In 1 hour and 48 minutes, as 
against 11 hours and 40 minutes by hand ; 
for 100 pairs of trousers the time is 1 
hour and 8 minutes, as against 8 hours and 
20 minutes by hand; for 100 vests the 
time is 20 minutes, against 3 hours and 20 
minutes. By use of a machine cutting 16 
thicknesses of cloth, three persons now 
consume 4 hours and 32 minutes in cut- 
ting out 100 coats, against 33 hours and 
20 minutes when cut by hand ; for the 
trousers the machine time Is now 2 hours 
and 58 minutes, against 16 hours and 40 
minutes by hand ; and for the vests 1 hour 
and 34 minutes, against 11 hours and 
40 minutes. The sewing of the seams 
shows, of course, the greatest saving. 
While it took 1,000 hours to sew the coats 
by hand, it takes only 66 hours and 40 
minutes on the power driven sewing 
machine ; for the trousers the hand time 
was 433 hours and 20 minutes ; by 
machine, 64 hours and 17 minutes. For 
sewing the vests the hand time was 416 
hours and 40 minutes and by machine 64 
hours and 35 minutes. Other operations 
have been correspondingly cheapened. 

A peculiar feature of the men’s clothing 
business is that about three-fifths of the 
establishments make clothing by contract 
from materials furnished by others. 
Though the sweat-shop has been partially 
eliminated many of the factories are small. 
The total number reported by the last 
census was 4,830, and of these 3,217 were 
contract shops. The number of wage- 
earners was 173,747, of whom 57,651 were 
employed in the contract shops and 126,- 
196 in the regular factories. In the mat- 
ter of wages the contract shops paid $88,- 
283,969, and the regular factories paid 
$56,360,952. The total value of tte prod- 
uct was $458,210,985, of which $228,- 
154,926 was added by manufacture. Of 
this latter sum the contract shops con- 
tributed $42,985,415, and the regular fac- 
tories $100,169,511, These figures do not 
include shirts and furnishing goods. 

Women’s Clothing , — ^The manufacture of 
women’s clothing as a commercial industry 
did not start until the early sixties. At 
that time only cloaks and mantillas were 
made for the trade. Until 1880 the traffic 
In women’s ready-made clothing was con- 
fined almost entirely to cloaks. About this 
time the ladles’ suits branch was estab- 
lished. During the last decade all the dif- 
ferent articles which are comprised in the 
collective term lingerie have been put on 
the market ready made. 

The development of the factory has been 
on lines similar to those of the men’s 
clothing establishments. A greater degree 
of skill is required of the workers In this 
branch of the business, and women have 
almost entirely displaced men. 

The last census reported 4,558 fac- 
tories and shops, employing 153,743 wage- 
earners, turning out a finished product 
valued at $384^751,649, of which amount 
$175,963,428 was added by manufacture. 
This shows the remarkable increase from 
I860 when there were only 188 shops em- 
ploying 5,739 workers. 

Oloture. (See Closure.) 

Coal rields of Alaska, 7720. 

Coal Lauds. — The United States leads the 
world, both in the production of coal and 
the extent of its coal fields. The area of 
known deposits is nearly 280,000 square 
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miles. The average annual yield for five 
years ending with 11)08 was abodt 425,- 
000,000 tons. This Is worth about |1.50 
per ton at the mines, 

The coal fields are grouped for conven- 
ience Into the following divisions; The Ap' 
palachian, extending from near the New 
York and Pennsylvania Btate line south- 
westerly through the western half of Penn- 
sylvania and eastern Ohio, western Mary- 
land, southwest Virginia, all of West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Kentucky and Tennessee Into 
north central Alabama, and covering about 
70,800 square miles. The eastern interior 
fields cover western Indiana, nearly the 
whole Btate of Illinois, and part of Ken- 
tucky, and are about 58,000 square miles 
in extent. The northern Interior field covers 
a large area in the southern peninsula of 
Michigan, and is about 11,800 sejuare miles 
in extent. The west central field extends 
from western Iowa across western Missouri, 
northwestern Arkansas and eastern Ne- 
i)rauka and Kansas, and through Oklahoma 
into Texas, and has an area of about 94,000 
square miles. The Hocky Mountain field 
Includes the numerous disconnected areas 
lying in narrow belts along either fiank 
of the range from the Canadian frontier 
southward for a thousand miles. These 
occur in Montana, Utah, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, and have a total 
area of some 43,600 square miles. The 
Pacific coast coal fields occur In California, 
Oregon and Washington. Those of W’ash- 
Ington are of the most Importance, supply- 
ing fuel for railroads ana steamships, as 
well as the market of San Francisco. 

Owing to the discovery of collusion on 
the part of the Union Pacific Railroad and 
subsldlapy companies In the acquisition of 
coal lands. President Roosevelt, through the 
Interior Department, in December, 1906, 
withdrew from settlement 64,000,000 acres 
of mineral lands In North and South Da- 
kota, Montana, Wyoming,. Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington and Oregon. Of 
this land 28,000,000 acres were later opened 
to entry. In December the President sent 
a special message to Congress urging the 
repeal or revision of the timber, stone and 
desert land acts and the commutation clause 
of the Homestead act. Then, In February, 
1907, President Roosevelt sent a second 
special message to Congress urging legisla- 
tion for the preservation of the coal, oil, 
lumber 'uid grazing lands (page 7418). He 
especially urged that the Government be au- 
thorized to retain title to the coal lands 
with a system of leasing for mining pur- 
poses. He pointed out that some such 
system has been adopted In every coal min- 
ing country of Europe except Great Britain. 
Among the advantages he pointed out, were 
the preservation of fuels especially suited 
to certain industries, Increased opportunities 
for coal miners without capital, the pro- 
tection of the public against unreasonable 
and discriminating charges for fuel, the 
prevention of wholesale land fraiids, and 
the ruthless exploitation of the Nation’s 
resources (page 7418). 

Coal Lands: 

Withdrawal of, from entry or settle- 
ment and government ownership of, 
recommended, 7038. 

Removal of duty on anthracite, recom- 
mended, 6714. 

Coaling Stations. (See Naval Stations.) 
Coalition. — a working understanding ef- 
fected by opposition parties or factions for 
the purpose of effecting legislation or accom- 
plishing other purposes mutually desired. 


Coal-Tar Products.-— Popular interest In 
coal tar is centered mainly In dyestuffs 
and the other refined drugs and chemicals 
derived from It. The United States for 
commercial reasons* has developed little 
manufacture of these products, and has 
^en dependent upon European nations for 
the bulk of her supply. 

In considering why this condition exists 
there must be borne In mind the fact that 
only about 10 per cent of coal tar can be 
made into drugs and dyes. The other 90 
per cent, suited only for the manufacture 
of pitches and various heavy oils, forms 
the basis of an industry already well de- 
veloped in the United States. Coal tar, 
however. Is not the only source of wbac 
are commonly known as “coal-tar” dyes 
and drugs. So-called “gas benzol,” or light 
oil, which Is abstractea from coal gas., and 
is therefore, like tar. a by-product or the 
carbonization of coal, constitutes an im- 
portant commercial source of these refined 
products. “Gas benzol,” unlike tar, has no 
constituents that cannot be utilized In mak- 
ing dyes and refined chemical preparations. 

About 25 per cent of the combined yield 
of tar and “benzol” may be made Into the 
dyes, drugs, and refined chemicals for which 
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America has heretofore practically depend- 
Germany, The gross market value 
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of these refined products made from the 25 
per cent portion is probably at least twice 
that of the pitch and heavy oils recoverable 
from the 75 per cent portion. 

The United States has the raw material, 
namely, high-grade coal, in great abundance 
and of a kind well suited for making all 
the tar products consumed in the country. 
In the calendar year 1013 the United States 
produced about 150,000.000 gallons of coal 
tar and 7,500,000 gallons of “gas benzoL” 
loss than 500,000 gallons of tar being im- 
ported. The output of bituminous coal, the 
source of coal tar, was somewhat more 
than 475.000,000 tons. Germany, with a 
coal output of only 295.000.000 tons in the 
same ,vear, produced more than 250.000,000 
gallons of coal tar and about 50,000.000 
gallons of benzol, .3.500,000 gallons of tar 
being Imported. Evidently, In the utiliza- 
tion of coal to make tar and “benzoL” the 
T nited States Is far behind Germany. Also, 
In the utilization of tar and “benzol” to 
make the most refined and valuable prod- 
ucts, the United States lags behind. Ger- 
many exported In the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913, coal-tar dyestuffs worth 
over $55,000,000, whereas the United States 
imported dyestuffs worth 
810,000,000- — practically the entire consump- 
tion. Two raw^ materlala are the sources 
of the so-called “coal-tar products,” namely, 
crude coal tar Itself, and light oil or “ben- 
zol” stripped from coal gas. The tar and 
“benzol” produced from American coal 
need not be In any way inferior to those 
produced in Europe. This country produces, 
however, less than one-third of the quan- 
tity of tar and about 7 per cent of the 
quantity of “benzol.” In addition to the 
coal remaining In the great fields of coking 
coal In western Pennsylvania, which pro- 
duces oyer 60 per cent of the coke made 
in the United States, this country has an 
ennrely adequate source of tar, “benzol.” 
aoa^pther by-products in the coking coals 
districts. Coal fields in West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, and eastern Kentucky which 
now supply many by-product coke ovens and 
gas works may be drawn on for much more 
coking cMjal than they now produce. 

Oil and water-gas tars formed from the 
petroleum used In the manufacture of gas 
were pi^uced In the United States in 1912 
to the Amount of 33,930,000 gallons. Coal 
tar is soparated by dlstiilatlon into a num- , 
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tm ot IructlonSy ea(?h of whteh serves as 
m base for ttie manafaeture of eertaln re- 
fiaea cbemlcal products. 

Vreumte Oih — Between ©0,000,000 and 
100,000'OW gallons of creosote oil, valned 
at nearly $6,0<K>,0C^, were consumed in the 
United States In the year 191S for the irii- 
pregnation and preservation of wood. Prob- 
ably half of this consumption was for the 
treatjwnt of railroad ties, and most of the 
rematnder for paving blocks, piling, and 
structural timber. Two-thirds of the entire 
consumption was imported. Coal tar yields 
15 to 30 per cent oi creosote oil, according 
to the kind of tar, grade of olL and the 
softness r desired In the residual pitch. 

Anillitiil* Dyes are made chiefly from ben- 
zene, toluene, and phenol. “Aniline oil,” 
the crude Intermediate product made by 
reduction of nitrobenzene, was imported 
into the United States In 1913 to the 
amount of 2,000,000 pounds, and aniline 
salts, also an intermeaiate product, to the 
amount of nearly 6,000,000 pounds. The 
aniline dyes manufactured In this country 
are made almost entirely from Imported in- 
termediate products. The quantity of ani- 
line dyes consumed In this country anuually 
would probably not require over 3,000,000 
gallons of “benzol.” 

Naphthalene Is the source of a large num- 
ber of dyes produced through various In- 
termediate products. The eosln dyes are 
derived from resorcin, a benzene product, 
and phtbalic acid, a naphthalene product. 
Artificial Indigo, made from naphthalene, 
was Imported Into the United States In 
1913 to the amount of nearly 8,000,000 
pounds, valued at $1,150,000. Naphthalene 
enough for making the dyes of this class 
used in America could be obtained from 
the domestic production of coal tar. Aver- 
age tar carries between 6 per cent and 10 
per cent of naphthalene. 

Alizarin Dyes are made from anthracene. 
An adequate supply of anthracene for these 
dyes is at hand In American coal tar. Be- 
tween 1 per cent and 2 per cent crude 
anthracene is contained In coal tar, and the 
amount of pure anthracene In the tar pro- 
duced in the United States in 1913 was 
probably at least 8,000.000 pounds. In the 
same year the imports of alizarin dyes were 
more than 8,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,825,000. 

Pure Phenol (or carbolic acid) occurs In 
the light and middle oils or in the special 
”carbollc-oil” fraction of coal tar. Between 
0.8 and 1.0 per cent of the average crude 
tar Is phenol. It may be manufactured 
synthetically also from benzene through 
benzene-sulphonlc acid. About 8,300,000 
pounds of carbolic acid were Imported into 
the United States in 1913. Phenol is U8<^ 
not only as a drug and antiseptic, but also 
to a considerable extent in the manufacture 
of picric acid for explosives and of certain 
dyestuffs. Another use of growing Impor- 
tahee Is the manufacture of hard, Infusible, 
amorphous substances resembling celluloid. 

Bemzoie and BaUci/lic Acids, the photo- 
graphic developers, “metol,” “rhodol,” or 
“cion,” hydroquinone, etc., many drugs, 
such as acetanilide, phenacetln, saccharin, 
antlpyrine, acetyl salicylic acid (aspirin), 
and a great variety of other refined chem- 
ical products used in comparatively small 
quantities, are derived from coal tar, chiefly 
from the llght-oll or carbolic-oil fraction. 
A large part of the amount consumed In 
the united States has been Imported. 

Explosives . — The coal-tar products of 
greatest importance as raw materials In 
♦he explosives Industry of the United States 
are benzene, toluene, naphthalene, and phe- 
nol (carbolic acid). As explosives the 


nitrosuhstitution products of coal-tat de- 
rivatives are used as bursting charges for 
explosive projectiles, torpedoes, and mines, 
and also for detonators and primt^rs. The 
most commonly known blasting explosives 
used In this country, black blasting powder 
and "straight” nitroglycerin dynamite, con- 
tain no coal-tar derivatives. 

The nitrotoluenes are more extensively 
used in the explosives industry than any 
other nltrosiilxstltutlon compounds. Pure 
crystalline trinitrotoluene has proved one 
of the most efficient explosives for use in 
explosive shells, torpedoes, aud mine.s, and 
is extensively used by almost every Im- 
portant military service, including that of 
this country. In recent years it has also 
come into use as a substitute for a large 
proportion of the mercury fulminate in de- 
tonators (blasting caps) and as a charge 
for detonating fuse. iMie nitronaphthalenes 
are used to some extent, chbdly as sensi- 
tizers in the “short-flamt?” p<‘rriilHslble ex- 
plosives of the ammonium-nitrate type. 

Pinkie Acid and certain of the picrates 
are highly Important as military shell ex- 
plosives ; the acid Is also employed in 
surgical dressings for burns and wounds. 

The manufacture of these compounds de- 
pends entirely on phenol (carbolic acid) as 
a raw material. 

The possibilitios of the use of the nitro- 
derivativcs of coal-tar products In explosives 
are far greater than is Indicated by the 
above brief summary. Miicli investigative 
work on such compounds is being carried 
on in this country as well as abroad, from 
which important developments in the ex- 
plosives art may re.sult. 7’he Bureau of 
Mines has Instituted a systematie research 
into the preparations and ])i opcrti<'H of these 
nitrosuhstitution compounds with a view to 
studying their possibilities in the explosives 
Industry. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey.—The Coast 
and (Seodetlc Survey of the Uepartment of 
Commerce Is charged with the Survey of 
the coasts of the United States and coasts 
under the jurisdiction thereof, and the 
publication of charts covering said coasts. 
This Includes base measure, trlangulatlon, 
topography and hydrography along said 
.coasts ; the survey of rivers to the head of 
tide water or ship navigation, doep-sca 
soundings, temperature and current obser- 
vations along said coasts and throughout 
the Gulf and Japan streams, magnetic ob- 
servations and researches and the publica- 
tion of maps showing the variations of 
terrestrial magnetism; gravity research, 
determination of heights, the determination, 
of geographic positions by astronomic ob- 
servations for latitude, longitude and azi- 
muth, and by triangulation to furnish refer- 
ence points for state surveys and to 
co-ordinate governmental survevg. 

The results obtained are published in an- 
nual reports and in special publications; 
charts upon various scales. Including sail- 
ing charts, general charts of the coast and 
harbor charts; tide tables Issued annually 
in advance: coast pilots with sailing dlrec- 
tlona covering the navigable waters ; notices 
tb mariners Issued weekly as a joint publi- 
cation of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
and the Bureau of Lighthouses and con- 
taining current information necessary for 
safe navigation : catalogues of charts and 
publications, and such other publications as 
may be required to carry out the organic 
law governing the survey. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, act rcapect- 
ing printing of report of, in quarto 
form, returned, 6100. 



Coast Artillery* --T1I0 Coast Artillery of 
tiK? United States Army was first organteed 
Into a separata division of the Army admin- 
istration by tlH> Army Ke-organ’zatl<m Act 
of February 2, 1001. At that time, tbd Coast 
Artillery consisted of 120 batteries ; In 1910, 
Its complement was 740 officers and 19,019 
men. Tbe coast artillery Is defined as ‘*tbe 
artillery charged with toe care and use of 
the fixed and movable, elements of land and 
coast fortifications, including the submarine 
mine and torpedo defenses/’ It constitutes 
a corps, and provision is made that it shall 
consist of a chief, 14 colonels, 42 majors, 
210 captains, 210 first lieutenants, 210 sec- 
ond lieu tenants and subordinate officers In 
proportion. Kach company is commanded 
by one captain, under whom are one first 
llVutenaiit, one second lieutenant one first 
sergeant, one quartermaster, and other minor 
olliccrs, the number of which is fixed by the 
rreKld(*nt. (See War Department and 
Army. ) 

Coast Cities, protection for. (See De- 
fenses, Public, provision for.) 

Coast Defenses. (See Defenses, Public.) 
Coast Guard. — By the act approved Jan. 
28, 1915, introduced by Senator Townsend 
of Mlohlgnn the Revenue Ciitt^ Service and 
the Life Saving Service were^ combined in 
a single new body to be known as the 
(.’oast (Jnnrd. It provides that In times of 
ponce the n<‘W arm of the military Kervl<‘e 
shall operate under the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and during war be snblect to the 
Secretary of the Navy. The oflieera of the 
Coast CJuard were taken from the Revenue 
Cutter Service and the same ranks and 
titles were established in the new arm, and 
the officers and men of the Life Saving 
Service were transferred to the Const Cunra 
with their same rank and pay. The admin- 
istration of the (^>ast (iunrd was idaeed In 
the hands of two chiefs of division at a 
salary of $3,090 a year. The laws and 
regulations governing the disoonllnned 
bodies were extended to apply to the Coast 
Guard. ’Jlie general superintendent of the 
Life Saving Service is retired on a pen- 
sion of 75 j)er cent, of salary and the office 
Is nhollsheo. 

Coast Survey: 

Discussed, 636, 680, 1477, 4932, 8019. 

Expenses of, 599, 2521. 

Light houses on Pacific coast, sites 
for, referred to, 2557. 

Near comidetion of, 630, 677. 

Transfer of, to Navy Department 
recommended, 4727. 

Vessels employed in prosecuting, 1835, 
2537, 4103. 

Coasts of United States, survey of, re- 
ferred to, 4932, 8019, 

Oobden Club. — .^n organization of leading 
English free traders, formed in 1866 in 
honor of Richard Cobden. It had for Its 
object the promulgation of those principles 
with which Mr. Cobden’s name as an ardent 
free trader was so Intimately associated. 
It established headquarters in London and 
published many tracts, pamphlets and 
hooks upon the subject of free trade for 
free distribution In America, England and 
her colonies. The Cobden Club held Its 
first dinner In London July 21, 1866, with 
W. E. Gladstone In the chair. June 27, 
1868, a statue of Cobden was unveiled at 
Camden Town. In July, 1880, 12 out of 
14 cabinet ministers were members. It has 
for honorary members several American 
economists and statesmen. Recently the 
Cobden Club has acquired a distinct politi- 


cal character# harUig become Identified wltli 
the fortune! of the Liberal and ilTree-Trade 
Parties* 

Oode.^1* A key hy which u secret message 
may be deciphered only by the peri^ 
familiar with or having access to the code, 
2. A systematized sot of rules : as the mili- 
tary code for the governing of the Army ; the 
naval code for the governing of the Navy. 
Code of 1650. (See Ludlow Code.) 
Codes. (See .Criminal Code; Naval 
Code.) 

OCBur d'AlOne, Idahov military reserva- 
tion granted to city, 6953. 

Ooeur d’Aldaes. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Coffee: 

Consular reports on production of find 
trade in, among Central and South 
American states referred to, 6201. 
Duties on — 

Kecommended by President — 
Grant, 4303. 

Hayes, 4422, 4511. 

Polk, 2366, 2405. 

Beferred to, 22.50. 

Repeal of, recommended, 4061. 
Oohnawagas. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Coin. — A piece of metal shaped according to 
government design with a fixed value for use 
as money. 

Coinage. — ^A term employed to describe 
coin in general when used as money: the 
process of coining. (See Coins and Coinage 
Ijaws.) 

Coinage Laws. — The subject of coinage re- 
ceived the early attention of the founders 
of the Government. Many and varied laws 
have been passed to regulate the proportion 
of pure gold, silver, copper and nickel in 
the various coins and the ratio of one 
metal to another. 

The most important coinage laws, to- 
gether with their main provisions, are as 
follows: The act of April 2, 1792, provided 
that any person could have gold or silver 
coined at the mint, receiving therefor law- 
ful coins of the same metal In equal w'efght. 
The standard of fineness for gold was eleven 
parts pure to one of alloy, and for silver . 
1,485 parts pure to 179 of alloy. The 
ratio of gold to silver was as 1 to 15, and 
both coins were legal tender. By the law 
o March 3, 1796, the Treasurer retained 
24 cents per ounce for silver below the 
standard and 4 cents for gold ; and un- 
der that law the President by proclamation 
reduced the weight of the copper coin one 
pennyweight and sixteen grains in each cent 
and in like proportion in each half cent 
(page 183). By the law of April 21, 1800. 
there was retained for deposits of ^Id 
and silver below the standard a sura 
sufficient to nay for refining. By the law 
of May 8, 1828, a sum for materials and 
wastage was retained from sliver bullion 
reoulrlDf the test. The law of June 28. 
1834, provided that a deduction of one-half 
of one per cent, should be made from all 
standard gold and silver deposited for 
coinage If paid for In coin within five days 
from deposit. The law of Jan. 18. 1837, 
re(mired the standard gold and silver coin 
to he made nine-tenths pure, one-tenth alloy, 
and to be a legal tender for any sum. By 
21, 1863, the weight of the 
half dollar was reduced from 2061 to 192 
grains And the lesser sliver coins In the 
same ptfAPortlon, and were made legal teb^ 
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The weight, fineness and value of the several" coins are shown below : 



Gold Coin 

Standard Silver Dollars 

Subsidiary Silver Coin 

Minor Coin 



' 

25.8 grains to the dollar. 

412.5 grains. 

> 

385.8 grains to the 


5o. piece; 77.16 grains, 75 
p. 0 . copper, 25 p. o. 

Fineness 

900-1000. 

900-1000. 

dollar. 

900-1000. 


nickel. 

Ic. piece; 48 grains, 95 p, c. 

Ratio to gold.. . . 


15.988 to 1. 

14.953 to 1. 


copper, 5 p. c. tin and 

limit of issue .. 

Unlinuted. 

Coinage o^sed in 1905. 

Needs of the people. 


Needs of the people. 

Denominatkms. . 

$20. $10. $5. $2H. 

$1. 

50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents 

5 cents, I cent. 

Legal tendtt 

Unlunit^. 

Unlimited, unless other- 

Not to exceed $10. 


Not k) exceed 26 cents. 

Receivable 

For all public dues. 

For gold certificates, as 

wise contracted. 

For all public dues. 

For all dues up to $10. 


For all dues up to 25 cents. 

Exchangeable. . . 

For silver certificates and 

For minor coin. 


Redemnable., . . . 

below, and subsidiary 
and minor coin. 

smaller coin. 

In “lawful money” at 
the Treasury in sums 
or multiples of $30. 

In “lawful money” at the 
Treasury in sums or mul- 
tiples of $20. 


der to the amount of $5. No private de- 
posits for conversion Into these coins were 
received, and charges of one-half of one per 
cent, were made for refining. The law of 
Feb. 12, 1873, provided for the coining of a 
“trade dollar,” the weight of which was 
made 420 grains, and of the half dollar 103 
grains ; legal tender to the amount of $5. 
No provision was made for the coinage of 
silver dollars of full legal-tender value. 
Silver bullion could be deposited for coinage 
into trade dollars' only; gold for coinage 
for the benefit of the depositor. The direc- 
tors of the mints were authorized to buy 
silver for coins of less than one dollar. 
One-fifth of one per cent, was charged for 
converting standard gold bullion into coin 
and silver into trade dollars. Silver coins, 
except trade dollars, were to be exchanged 
at par for gold coins in sums not exceeding 
1100. The charges on gold coinage were 
removed In 1875^. July 22, 1877, an act 
was passed by the provisions of which the 
trade dollar ceased to be a legal tender. 
Feb. 28. 1878, an act was passed by the 
terms of which silver dollars of 412^ grains 
were made legal tender for all debts, ^and 
the Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to purchase at market value and coin 
not less than $2,000,000 and not more than 
$4,000,000 worth of silver bullion per 
month. By the law of June 9, 1879, silver 
coins of less than one dollar were made 
legal tender to the amount of $10. 

Silver Purchase Act . — June 14, 1890, the 
law of 1878 was repealed and the Secretary 
of the Treasury was authorized to purchase 
4,500,000 ounces of silver bullion per month. 
Issuing legal-tender notes in payment, and 
to make a sufficient monthly coinage for 
the redemption of these notes. In 1893 the 
silver-purchase clause of this act was re- 
pealed. 

Gold Standard . — In 1900 a new coinage 
law was passed which made the gold dol- 
lar the standard of value In this country 
and increased the reserve for the redemp- 
tion of legal-tender notes. The law also 

?i€rmitted the national banks to Issue notes 
o the amount of the par value of the bonds 
deposited and reduced the tax upon the 
circulation of the banks. 

THe weight, fineness and value of the sev- 
eral coins are shown In the table on the 
top of piyre. 

Legal Tender . — There are now ten differ- 
ent kinds of money in circulation in the 
United States, viz. : gold coins, standard sil- 
ver dollars, subsidiary silver, gold cer- 
tificates, silver certificates, treasury notes 
Issued under the act of July 14, 1890, 
TTnited States notes (also called greenbacks 
and legal tenders), national bank notes, and 
nickel and bronze coins. Gold coins, treas- 
ury notes and silver dollars are legal tender 
at face value in any amount. Subsidiary 


silver Is legal tender to the extent of $10 
In any one payment. United States notes 
are not legal tender for duties and imports 
and interest ou the public debt. Gold cer- 
tlficates, silver em'tilicntes and national bank 
notes are not legal tender, but both classes 
of certificates are reeelvable for all public 
dues. All national banks are re(iulre(l by 
law to receive the notes of other national 
bank notes at par. The minor coins of 
nickel and copper are legal tender to the 
extent of 25 cents. (See also Mints and 
Assay OflSces.) 

The following table shows the coinage 
of the mints from their organization In 
1792 to June 30, 1913; 


Denmnination 


Gold 

Pieces 

Values 

Double eagles 

118,091,456 $2,361,820,120 00 

Eagles 

Half eades 

Three-aollar pieces (coin- 
age discontmued under 
act of Scptemlier 20, 

50,420,339 

604,203.390 00 

76,500,669 

382,503,345 00 

1890) 

539,792 

1,619,376 00 

garter eagles 

Dollars (coinage discon- 
tinued under act of 

10,390,373 

40,975,932.50 

8epteml>er 26, 1890).. 
Dollars, l/ouisiana Pur- 
chase Expoffltion (a(;t 

19,400„337 

19,499,337 00 

of June 28, 1902) 
Dollars, Lewis & Clark 

2.50,000 

250,000 00 

Exposition 

60,000 

60.000 00 

Total gold 

281,751,900 

$3,310,940,500.50 


Silver 


Dollars (coinage diacon- 
finued, act of February 
12, 1873, reemned act 


of February 28, 1878). 
Trade dollars (discon- 

678,303,848 

$578,303,848 00 

tinued, act of February 
19, 1887) 

35.965,924 

35,695,924 00 

Dollars (Lafayette sou- 

venir, act of March 3, 
1899) 

60,000 

50,000 00 

Half dollars 

Half dollars (Columbian 

377,318,385 

188,659,192 50 

souvenir) 

5.000.000 

2..5oo,ono.oo 

Quarter dollars 

Quarter dcjlars (Colum- 

398,613,045 

09,653,261.26 

bian souvenir) 

Twenty-ewnt pieces (ooin- 

40,000 

10,000.00 

a'^e dinsonfinued, act 
of May 2, 1878) 

1,356,000 

271,000.00 

Dimea. 

Half dimes (coinage dis- 

681.298,270 

68,129.827 00 

continued, act of 
February 12, 1873). .. 

97,604.388 

4,880,219.40 

TireeHsent pieces (coin- 

arre discontinued, act 
of February 12, 1873). . 

42,736,240 

1,282,087.20 


Total silver 2,218.285.100 1970,705,369.85 
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Denomination 

Minor Coin Pieoee Values 

Fiv&Ksent pieces, nickel . . 780,218.402 130,010.924 . 60 

Throe<oent pieces, nickel 
(coinage discontinued, 

act of Bcpt 21, 1800; 31,378 316 941,349.38 

Two-cent pieces, bronae 
(ootuage discontinued, 

act of Feb. 12, 1873). 45,601.009 912,020.00 

OneHient pieces, copper 
(coinage discontinued, 

act of Feb. 21, 1857) 166,288,744 1.662,887 44 

One^ent pimes, ni(4iel 
(coinage discontinued, 

act oflpril 22, 1864) . . 200.772,000 2.007.720. 00 

One<cent pieces, bronie. . 2,181,286.673 21,812,865.73 

Half-cent pieces, copper 
(coinage discontinued, 

act of Feb. 21. 1867). 7.985.222 , 39,926.11 

Total minor coins... 3,403,629,347 $66,287,683.36 

Sllvor-dollar coinage under acts of April 
2, 1792, $8,031,238; February 28, 1878, 
$378,166,703; July 14. 1890, $187,027,345; 
March 3, 1891, $5,078,472— total, $578,- 
303,848.00. 

Coins and Coinage (see also Coinage 
Lawsj Coins, Foreign); 

Act — 

Authorizing coinage ef standard 
silver dollars vetoed, 4438. 

Directing coinage of silver bullion 
in Treasury vetoed, 5915. 

Bland- Allison Act — 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4633, 4720 4830. 

Cleveland, 4927, 5097, 5373. 

Harrison, Benj., 5475. 

Hayes, 4511, 4568. 

Vetoed by President Hayes, 4438. 

Copper coins, weight of, reduced to 
weigh one pennyweight, sixteen 
grains, 183, 

Discretionary authority of President 
to invite nations to conference on 
subject of, recommendations re- 
garding, 5877, 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4633, 4720, 4830. 

Cle * eland, 4927, 5097, 5372, 5833, 

5875, 5965, 5996, 6073, 6156. 

Harrison, Benj., 5474, 5548,5628,5753. 
Hayes, 4413, 4451, 4510, 4568. 
Washington, 141. 

Gold coinage — 

Progress made in, 1331. 

Value, laws regulating, referred to, 

1382. 

International arrangement fixing 
rates between gold and silver 
coinage, report or, 5177. 

International coinage, referred to, 

4113. 

International conference at Brussels 
regarding use of silver, 5752. 
Postponement of, discussed, 5876. 

Keport of, transmitted, 5784. 
International conference to consider 
free coinage of silver, information 
regarding, refused, 5673. 

International movement for reform of 
system^ yeferrecl to, 3592. 


Index Cold 

International ratio, establisliiiie&t of, 
referred to, 4965. 

Laws connected with, changes in, 
ommended, 1432. ^ . 

Opening of more mints recommended, 
4201. 

Silver coinage — 

Act — 

Authorizing coinage of standard 
silver dollars vetoed, 4438. 
Directing coinage of silver bul- 
lion in Treasury vetoed, 5915. 
Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4633, 4720, 4830. 
Cleveland, 4927, 5097, 5373, 
5833, 6875, 5965, 5996, 6072, 
6084. 

Harrison, Benj., 5475, 5548, 
5628, 5753. 

Hayes, 4413, 4511, 4568. 

Bepeal of act requiring, recom- 
mended, 4569, 4633, 4720. 
Bepeal of purchasing clause of 
act of 1890 discussed, 5875, 
6073, 6074. 

Becommended, 5833. 

Should not be disparaged, 4414. 
Suspension of, recommended, 
4830. 

Suspension of, at present ratio 
recommended, 4510. 

Suspension of, compulsory, rec- 
ommended, 4931, 5098, 5373. 
Coins, Copper, weight of, reduced, 183. 

Value of foreign coins fixed, 6616. 
Coins, Foreign: 

Assay of, 935. 

Ceased to be legal tender, proclaimed, 
239. 

Counterfeiting of, should be made a 
crime, 1136, 1268. 

Overvaluation of gold in, 1845. 

Referred to, 2307. 

Spanish milled dollars legal tender, 
239. 

Spanish milled doubloons referred to, 
304. 

Cold Harbor (Va.), Battle of.— -Finding 
Lee’s position on the North Anna too 
strong, Grant turned Lee’s right wing, 
crossed the Pamiinkey River at Hanover 
Court-House, and after considerable fight- 
ing reached Cold Harbor, to the northeast 
of Richmond. Lee had arrived there be- 
fore the Federal army and was well In- 
trenched. On the afternoon of June 1, 
1864, an attack on the Confederate lines 
was made. It resulted in a loss of 2,009 
men to the Federals and no advantage In 
position. June 2 was spent in skirmish- 
ing. At daylight June 3 a general assault 
was made on the Confederate lines, but 
It was repulsed after half an hour’s fight- 
inf^ with a loss of 7,000 men to Grant 
and a much smaller number to the Con- 
federates. The strength of the Federal 
forces wag about 160,000 and that of the 
Confederates about 66,000. For the next 
ten dayS/the armies lay confronting each 
other. June 12 Grant decided to approach 
Richmond from the south. Accordingly the 
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army paeaed from th« CWckahoiniiiy to 
the Jamoa River between tbe 12tli and 
l&th of June and took up the line of march 
to Peteraburif. The Federal losses in the 
operations at Cold Harbor, including the 
conflict of Bethesda Church and the march 
across the Chlckahomlny and James rivers 
to the jCfont of Petersburg, were 14,931. 
The CMl&derate loss was about 1,700. 
Collector' of Internal Eevenue.— An offi- 
cer ap|K>lntcd by the government to collect 
Internal taxes levied by the government. 
Collector of the Port.~>An officer ap- 
pointed by the President to collect duties on 
Imported goods. 

of Ctmtoms, compensation of, 
recdtnmendations regarding, 4102. 
Colleges. (See Education.) 

Collisions at Sea. (See also Marine 
Disasters.) 

Acts regarding, and time for taking 
effect proclaimed, 5537, 5933, 
6198. 

Discussed, 5962. 

Proclamation revoking, 6016. 
Discussed, 6063. 

Adoption of new code of interna- 
tional rules for prevention of, rec- 
ommended, 4631, 4683, 4718, 4827, 
4848. 

Colombia. — Colombia occupies the north- 
west corner of the South American con- 
tinent from the Isthmus of Panama to the 
western boundaries of Venezuela and Brazil 
and the northern boundaries of Peru and 
Ecuador. 

Physical Features . — The Republic is di- 
visible into two unequal portions, of which 
the larger (about two-thirds of the whole) 
consists of the plains of the cast and the 
extreme northwest, and the smaller (about 
one-third) consists of rugged mouutatns 
with three main ranges traversing the 
country and an isolated group of peaks In 
the northwest. The southern boundary 
crosses the Andes where the range consists 
of a massive series of volcanic peaks, the 
highest of which are Chiles (15.9()0 feet), 
Cumbal (15,900 feet), and rasto (14,000 
feet). The Western and Central Cordil- 
leras run almost parallel with the Pacific 
coast, the Eastern Cordillera has a north- 
easterly direction and divides at the Ve- 
nezuela boundary. In the northwest of 
Colombia is the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta, the highest peak being about 17.- 
000 feet above sea level. The mountainous 
region of the west contains ninety per cent, 
of the inhabitants. 

The principal rivers of Colombia are the 
Magdalena, Cauca, and Atralo. The Mag- 
dalena has a total length of about 1,000 
miles. The Cauca flows through a valley 
between the Western and Central Cordil- 
lera, and joins the Magdalena about 200 
miles from Its mouth at Barranqullla. Its 
total length Is about 800 miles. The Atra- 
to rises in the slopes of the Western Cor- 
dillera and flows Into the Gulf of CTraba 
and the Caribbean Sea. Tbe principal riv- 
ers of the eastern plains are tne Meta and 
Guaviare, and the Putamayo, Y&puni (or 
Caqueta) and the Napo. , 

I'olombla lies almost entirely In the 
north torrid zone, and but for Its eleva- 
tion would xmssess a completely tropica! 
climate. The middle slopes and the sub- 
tropical valleys contain the most fertile 
and productive regions. 

History . — ^The Colombian coast was vis- 


ited In 1602 by Christopher Columbus, and 
In 1536 a Spanish expedition under <Jue- 
sada established a government of certain 
coastal communities under the name of New 
Granada, which continued under Spanish 
rule until the revolt of the Spanlsb-Amer- 
ioan colonies of 1811-1824. In 1819 Boli- 
var established the Republic of Colombia, 
consisting of the territories now known as 
Colombia, Panama, Venezuela and Ecua- 
dor. In 1829-1830 Venezuela and Ecuador 
withdrew from the association of prov- 
inces, and in 1831 the remaining territories 
were formed Into the Kep\ihnc of New 
Granada. From 1853-1861 many of the 
(k)Ioriil)lan Province's declared their Inde- 
pendence and the nineteenth century con- 
tained frequent revolutions hlj internal 
wars. In 1903 Panama seceded from Co- 
lombia, and is now a separate Republic. 


AREA A.VD POPULATION. 


Departments — 

Antioquia (Medellin) 

Atldntico (Barranquilla). 


Boyaca (Tunja) .... 
C4lda« (Manizales) . 
Cauca (Popay&n).. . 


Huila (Neiva) 

Maedalena (Santa Marta) . . . 

Panama (Paiiamil) 

Nari o t Paste) 

Santander (Bucaramanga) . , . 
Norte de Santander (Clicuta) . 

Tolima (Il>agu6) 

Valle (Cali) 


Intendencies — 

Meta (Villavicencio) 

Choed (Quibdd) 

Goagira (Guaragunrau) 
Caquet4y dem&s Comisarias 


Area in 

Estimated 

English 

Popu- 

Sq. Miles 

Lutiun 

22,752 

740,037 

1,008 

114,887 

22,320 

426,976 

16,460 

586,409 

7,380 

341,498 

20,403 

211,756 

8,046 

715,610 

8,I(K) 

158,191 

lO.OsO 

140,106 

20,760 

400,000 

9,360 

293,918 

17,865 

400.084 

6,255 

204,381 

10,080 

282,426 

3,897 

217,140 


r 29,299 

258,840 

J 60,653 


i 53,018 


199,576 


Total 


401,606 -5,475.961 


Ethnography . — There are six distinct 
elements in the population: VThlte descend- 
ants of the Spanish settlers In the six- 
teenth to nineteenth centuries; Indian 
aboriginals ; mestizos, or mixed Sr»aiilHh- 
Indians; negroes; mixed Spanish negroes; 
mixed Indian negroes. The numbers of 
these elements are roughly eslhnatcd at 
1,500,000 whites; 600,000 Indians, of 
wiiora about 150,000 are wild and tmclv- 
Uized ; 2,000,000 mestizos; and 1,400,000 
negroes and mixed Spanish and Indian ne- 
groes. 


Goeernwtenf.-— The government Is that of 
^t**®^*®^*^ Republic under a 'constitution 
of 1886, by which the practical Independ- 
ence of the Provinces was extinguished. 
The Executive consists of a President, and 
there is a Legislature of two houses, with 
appointed Governors and biennial assem- 
blies In each of the Departments. Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Colombia (Aug. 
7, 1910-1914), Dr. Carlos E. Rostrepo. 

Congress meets annually for ninety days 
from July 20, and consists of a Senate and 
a House of Representatives. The Senate 
contains thirty-four . members elected for 
four years by electoral colleges in each de- 
pairtiijpnt* The House of Representatives 
contains ninety-two members, elected for 
two years by the direct vote of all male 
Colombians aged twenty-two who can rend 
and write or possess an income of 300 
(or land valued at 1,600 pesos). 

There are magistrates* * courts of first 
instance with superior district courts and 
a auprec^ court, with appellate Jurisdic- 
tion, at BwtA 

Army.-^^e strength of the Army Is de- 
termined by Congress, and the permanent 
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force conil«tfl of About 6,00.1 of al! arma. 
Every able*boclle<l male Colombian la liable 
for service, ao<l a war atrenirth of about 
50 , 0 U() could be raised* (See Armies of tbe 
World.) 

Navp. — The Navy conalata of five old 
cruisers of little or no fighting value and 
a few miaceUaneoua craft, and la ato^ 
tioned on either side of the Isthmus of 
Panama^ with a gunboat on the Magdalena 
River. 

Education, — Primary education la free, 
but Is not compulsory, although the schools 
are well attended. The white population 
retains the literary Instincts of the Span* 
lards. The principal factor la the work of 
the Catholic corporations, whose second- 
ary schools are State-aided. 

Financei. — The revenue and expenditure 
of Colombia for the five years 1909-1913 are 
estimated at the following totals in gold 
pesos ; 

Year Revenue Expenditure 

1900 16,600,000 16.600.000 

1910 10,831.600 10,831,500 

1911 9,779,500 8,937,688 

1912 12,000,000 12,000,000 

1913 16,500,000 16.116,000 

Debt. — The External Debt has been re- 
duced by arrangement w’ith Usrelgn (moln- 
ly Uritlsh) l)oiidliolders, and now amounts 
to $12,400,000. The Internal Debt amount- 
ed on July 1, 1912, to about $3,000,000. 

Production and Industry. — Maize and 
wheat are grown on the elevated plateaus 
of the western regions, but the principal 

F iroduct Is coffee, of which excellent qual- 
ties are produced and exported through 
the neighboring republic of Venezuela and 
through Colombian ports. Cocoa, sugar, 
and bananas are also cultivated, and the 
Indigenous rubber trees are being brought 
into commercial use. The grassy plains 
of the northeast support large herds of cat- 
tle and sheep, and consldernble develop- 
ments are possible in the export of the for- 
mer. 

Gold, silver, and^platlmim are found and 
worked In large quantities, and there are 
rich mines of copper, lend, mercury, and 
cinnabar, which form n great potential as- 
set. Salt, coal, and Iron are plentiful, and 
there are extensive petroleum fields. Con- 
cessions for the development of the oil In- 
dustry, Including the right to construct 
railways, docks, quays and canals, in con- 
nection .vith the transport of the oil have 
been let to an English company. The Gov- 
ernment emerakl-mlnes ana pearl fisheries 
are believed to l)e valuable. 

There Is at Pradera a small Iron Indus- 
try In close proximity to the mlues, and 
agricultural machinery is produced. A pot- 
tery and earthenware industry has sur- 
vived the Spanish Invasion of the sixteenth 
century unchanged. Sugar refining Is en- 
couraged by the State, and there are Pan- 
ama hat factories. 

Foreian Trade. — The Imports are princi- 
pally flour and prepared foodstuffs, ma- 
chinery, and textiles: the Exports being 
coffee, cattle, hides, and skins, bananas, to- 
bacco, rubber, Panama hats, orchids (the 
choicest varieties of which are found by 
adventurous explorers), and gold, sliver, 
and platinum. Textiles are sent prlnel- 
pnlly by the United States and the united 
Kingdom, and flour by the United States; 
sugar of a better quality than can be pro- 
duced by the primitive factories In Colom- 
bia is sent by Germany, In addition to 
rice. Coffee Is sent to the United States 
through Venezuelan and Colombian ports; 
tobacco principally to Hamburg; and cot- 
^n to the United Kingdom and France. 
The values of the Imports and Exports for 


the five years 1908-1912 are stated as fal- 
lows in gold pesos : 


Year Imports Exports Total 

1908 13,513^890 14,998,434 28,512,324 

1909 11,117,927 16,040,198 28,148,125 

1910 17,385.040 17,786,806 35,171,846 

mi 18,108,863 22,375,899 40,484,762 

1912 23,964,623 82,221,746 56,186,369 


Railways.-^nly about 620 l|S»lles of 
railroad were open In 1913. Intetnal com- 
munication is mainly carried oyer the 
principal rlvesb and their tributaries, a 
regular service of river steamers running 
on the Magdalena and its many auxil- 
iary streams. Mountain tracks only fit for 
mules, and cart road« some In very good 
condition, are the principal means of get- 
ting about the country. 

Shipping. — There are many harbors on 
the Fa cine Coast. The Caribbean <^ast 
(Atlantic) has many ports, of which ^ar- 
ranqullla, Cartagena, Santa Marta, and Klo 
Hacna are engaged In traffic with Europe 
and North America, while Vlllamnzar has 
a coasting trade with Venezuela. The ton- 
nage entered and cleared at Barranquilla 
(at the mouth of the Magdalena River) ex- 
ceeded 1,400,000 tons In 1910, mat of Car- 
tagena being about 1,200,000 tons. 

Towns. — C'apltal, Bogota, founded by 
QiieHnda In 1538. There are fifteen towns 
credited with more than 20,000 inhabitants. 

The unit of value under the law of 1907 
was the gold peso w'orth about a dollar In 
United States money. In the later coinage 
the peso had been superseded by the dollar, 
but the actual currency Is the paper peso, 
of which it requires 102 to equal $1. 

Trade with the United Ftates . — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Colombia’* from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$7,397,696, and goods to the value of $15,- 
979,912 were sent thither — a balance of 
$8,582,216 in favor of tbe United States. 

Colombia: 

Action of, in Panama, 6807-6815, 6827- 
6857. 

American citizens in, destitute, order 
for transportation of, to United 
States, 5437. 

American citizens in New Granada, 
outrages on, 2948, 3049. 

Boundary question with Costa Rica 
discussed, 4627, 5869. 

Civil war in, discussed and action of 
United States regarding, 4911, 
6364, 6426. 

Claims of American citizens arising 
out of. (See Aspinwall, Colom- 
bia.) 

Claim of Italy against, and arbitra- 
tion of, President of United States 
discussed, 6328. 

Claims of United States against, 292, 
1594, 1751, 1822, 4289, 4804, 6364, 
6681, 6735. 

Allowance of, 1030. 

Convention for adjustment of, 3444, 
Pa 3 rment of, 868,* 4358. 

CHalmi of United States against New 
Gfanada, 2116, 2193, 2948, 3049. 
Ad)tistoent of, 2116, 3175. 
Con^inission to settle, extension of 
tibe of, recommended, 3268. 
Contention for adjustment of, 3329*, 
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relations with, 1124< 
Convention between United States 
and Granadian Confederation, 3268. 
Convention with, 856, 907, 3412, 3444* 
Correspondence with, transmitted, 
5610. 

Demonstration by Congress of, in 
honor of President Juarez, of Mex- 
ico, 3675. 

Diplomatic relations with, 1132. 

Resumed, 4449. 4521, 4562. 

Dispute with Haiti settled by arbitra- 
tion, 7057. 

Dissolution of three states compos- 
ing, 1158. 

Beunion of, discussed, 1245, 1319. 
Flour, duties on, reduced, 1115. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4587, 5200. 
Import duties imposed upon American 
products by, 5672. 

Betaliatory measures proclaimed, 
5700. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by authorities of, 4798. 

Minister of, to United States, arrival 
of, referred to, 3381, 4521, 4562. 
Minister of United States in, 1030. 
Sent to, 3390. 

Transferred from Stockholm, Swe- 
den, to, 3605. 

Minister of United States to New 
Granada, reasons for not presenting 
credentials discussed, 3348. 

Postal convention between United 
States and New Granada, 2168. 
President of, delivered from assas- 
sins, medal offered President Jack- 
son in commemoration of, declined, 
1029. 

Relations between United States and 
New Granada discussed, 2978. 
Tonnage duties levied on American 
vessels by New Granada, discussed, 
2948, 3049. 

Treaty between United States and 
New Granada, 2217, 2359, 2361, 
2582, 3063, 3122, 3174. 
Contravention of, by latter, 2948, 
3049. 

Provisions of, discussed, 2361. 
Referred to, 2576, 2577, 2581, 2902, 
3349. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 855, 868, 907, 1115, 1124, 
4587, 5200. (See also Panama 

Canal.) 

Vessels from port of Boca del Toro, 
duties on, suspended, 4895. 

Vessels of United States seized -or in- 
terfered with by, 4289, 4358. 

Wars in New Granada, 3349. 
Colombia, Treaties with.— in 1824 a 
treaty of amity, commerce and navigation 
was concluded with Colombia. This treaty 
expired by its own terms in 1836. With 


the diVUion of the republic in 1881, New 
Granada succeeded Colombldi and a treaty 
of peace, amity, navigation and commerce 
was negotiated with this fovernment in 
1846. lU 1862 the name was changed to 
the United States of Colombia and in 1886 
the states were abolished and the country 
became the Republic of Colombia. A con- 
sular convention was concluded with ^the 
existing government In 1850, and claims 
conventions in 1867 and 1864. In 1888 an 
extradition treaty was concluded on nearly 
the same lines with those of other South 
American republics. 

Bhip Canal . — In 11>U3 a ship canal con- 
vention was signed In Washington, by John 
Hay, American Secretary of Stat^ and 
Thomas Herran, charge d’affaires of Colom- 
bia, providing for the transfer of the prop- 
erty of the New Panama Canal Company 
to the United Stales and granting to the 
United States the right to construct a canal 
across the isthmus of Panama and main- 
tain Jurisdiction over a zone flve kilometres 
wide on each side thereof for a period of 
one hundred years (page 6001). Colom- 
bia’s congress adjourned without ratifying 
this treaty, and its provisions became In- 
operative. (See Panama Canal.) 

Colombia also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which w'as signed In Bnenos Aires In 
1910 and proclaimed In Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central Amer- 
ica, Treaties with. ) 

Colon Fire Claims, mentioned, 6864. 
ColoneL — A commander-in-chlcf of a regi- 
ment of infantry or cavalry. 

Colonel Uoyd Aspinwall, The, seizure 

of, by Spain, and award to United 

States discussed, 4052. 

Colonial Dames of America.— The Soci- 
ety of the Colonial Dames of America was 
organized in the City of New York, May 
23, 1890, and was the first society of women 
for this patriotic purpose founded In this 
country. It was incorporated April 23, 
1891. The Society is purely patriotic and 
educational in its objects, which are: (1) 
To collect and reserve relics, manuscripts, 
traditions and mementoes of the founders 
and builders of the thirteen original states 
of the Union, and of the heroes of the 
War of Independence, that the memory of 
their deeds and achievements may be per- 
petuated. (2) To promote celebrations of 
great historic events of National Impor- 
tance to diffuse information on all subjects 
concerning American history, particularly 
among the young, and to cultivate the 
spirit of patriotism and reverence for the 
founders of American constitutional history. 
This Society has a large membership and 
chapters in many states. 

Another society of the same name and 
having similar purposes Is composed of 
ilelegaies from the state societies. These 
exist in the thirteen original states and In 
twenty-one other states and the District 
of Columbia, and are all Incorporated. The 
agmxate membership is (1909) over 6,000. 

Under the constitution of the National 
Society It is prescribed that the members 
shall be women “who are descendants In 
their own right of some ancestor of 
worthy life who came to reside In an 
American colony prior to 1760, which an- 
cestor, or somo one of his descendants, be- 
ing a lineal ascendant of the applicant, 
shall have rendered efiJclent service to his 
country during the Colonial period, either 
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In the founding of it commonwealth .or of 
an inatltution which has sunriTed and 
developed into importance, or who shall 
have held an important position in the 
Colonial Government, and who, by diflk 
tinguished services, shall have contributed 
to the founding of this great and powerful 
nation/* Services rendered after 1776 do 
not entitle to membership, but are ac- 
cepted for supplemental applications. 
There is no admission except through Co- 
lonial ancestry. 

Colonial Society of America.—The object 
of this society is to advance historic re- 
search, and particularly to arouse and sus- 
tain widespread interest In the perpetuation 
of the memory of the chief historic events, 
places and scenes In the colonial and revo- 
lutionary periods of our country. The So- 
ciety consists of members, patrons and fel- 
lows. They are persons Interest^ed in Amer- 
ican history and the preservation of the 
historic scenes and places in the colonial 
and revolutionary periods. 

The Society prepares each year etchings 
of historic scenes, buildings and places of 
America, and India proofs printed from the 
etching plates, signed by the artist, are 
sent to all members, patrons and fellows 
of the society, together with the Memorial 
Book of the Society, which contains a com- 
plete history of the subjects represented in 
the etchings. It also Issues reproductions 
of rare documents, relics, etc., of historic 
value pertaining to the period. 

Colonial System. — it was the custom of 
European countries having colonies in Amer- 
ica to manage them solely for the profit 
and convenience of the mother country. 
In this Great Britain was no more culpa- 
ble than other European nations. Great 
Britain’s policy has of late become more 
liberal, her colonial possessions, wherever 
capable, being self-governing. 

Colonization of Negroes. (See Negroes.) 
Colonization Society, American.— A na- 
tional organization formed at Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 1, 1817, for the purpose of 
encouraging the emancipation of slaves by 
providing a place outside the United States 
to which they might emigrate when freed. 
The scheme was also Intended to relieve 
the South of the free black population. 
Numerous branches of the society were soon 
organized In many states. Free negroes 
were first sent to Sierra Leone, then for 
a short time to Sherbro Island, and in 1821 
a permanent location was purchased near 
Cape Mesurado. In 1847 the colony de- 
clared Itself an Independent republic under 
the name of Liberia. It was recognized 
by the United States in 1861. 

Colonization Society, American, agree- 

ment with, discussed, 3059, 3124, 
3180. 

Color-Line. — The distinction, social or po- 
litical, between white and colored people. 
Colorado.— One of the western group of 
states, named from the Colorado River ; 
nickname, “The Centennial State” ; motto, 
“Nil sine mimine.” It lies between lat. 
87° and 41° north and long. 102° and 
109° west, an area of 103,948 square miles. 
It la bounded on the north by Wyoming 
and Nebraska, on the east by Nebra.ska and 
Kansas, on the south by New Mexico and 
Oklahoma, and on the west by Utah. It 
Is formed partly from territory Included 
in the Louisiana Purchase and pflrtly from 
that acquired from Mexico In 1848. Colo- 
rado Is traversed by the Rocky Mountains 


and la noted lor Its 

formed by lofty penkd — 

Colorado ts the chief gold and aflver pro- 
ducing State In the Union and Ha Iron, 
copper, coal and lead mines are also Im- 
portant. Extensive irrigation has contrib- 
uted largely to the success of Its agricul- 
ture, and stock-raising is one of the most 
Important industries. The excellent cli- 
mate has rendered the State noted as a 
health resort, especially In cases of pulmo- 
nary disease, it was organized as a terri- 
tory In 1861 and admitted as a State In 
1876 <4340). President Johnson vetoed 
two acts on this subject (3611, 3681 >* 
Area, 103,925 sq. miles ; population In 1910, 
790,024. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms In the State at 46,170, comprising 
13,532,113 acres, valued with stock and im- 
provements at $401,471,806. The average 
value of land per acre was $26.81 against 
$9.54 in 1900. The value of domestic ani- 
mals, poultry, etc., was $70,161,344. includ- 
ing 1,127,737 cattle, valued at $131,017,- 
303; 294,035 horses, $27,382,926; 14,739 
mules, $1,798,935; 179,294 swine, $1,568,- 
158; 1,426,214 sheep, $6,586,187, and poul- 
try, $1,012,251. The yield and value or the 
field crops of 1911 was: corn, 373,()00 
acres, 5,222,000 bushels, $4,073,000; wheat, 

438.000 acres, 8,274,000 bushels. $6,950,- 
000 ; oats, 290,000 acres, 10,150,000 bush- 
els, $4,872,000; rye, 21,000 acres, 252,000 
bushels, $176,000 ; potatoes. 90,000 acres, 

3.150.000 bushels. $^118, 000 ; hay, 707,000 
acres, 1,414,000 tons, $13,150,000. 

Though Colorado does not now lead in 
the production of any Important mineral 
substance, the United States Geological Sur- 
vey reports that it closely approximates 
California In the production of gold, of 
which In former years It has been tne lead- 
iim producer. (See Illustration opposite 
4344.) It ranks eleventh among the 
mineral-producing states, and fifth among 
the states west of the Ml-sslssippl River. 
It is the leading producer of tungsten ores 
and vanadium minerals, and ranks second 
in the production of gold, third in the 
production of zinc and fluorspar, and 
fourth in lead. On account chiefly of the 
decreased production of coal the total value 
of the mineral products of Colorado de- 
creased from $58467,399 In 1912 to $54v- 
294.281 in 1913, The product of chief value 
Is gold, the production of which in 1913 
was almost exactly one-third the total value 
of the mineral products of the state. The 
production decreased from 809,222 fine 
ounces, valued at $18,588,562 In 1912, to 
8"'7,857 fine ounces, valued at $18,146,916. 

Second In importance among the state’s 
mineral products Is coal, but on account of 
labor troubles In the last quarter of the 
year the production of the state decreased 
from 10,977.824 short tons, valued at $16,- 
345,.336, In 1912, to 9,232,510 tons, valued 
at $14,035,090. 

The production of zinc, which shoT^ a 
marked increase in 1912 over 1911. suffered 
a decrease in 1913, which was particularly 
emphasized in the diminished value of the 
output. The recoverable zinc content of the 
ores mined In Colorado in 1913 was 69.673 
short tons, valued at $6,683400, against 
66,111 tons, valued at $9423.374, in 1912. 
The zinc mining operations are third In 
importance among Colorado’s mining In- 
du.strles. 

Colorado leads alt of the western states 
In the manufacture of pig iron, but pro- 
duces oiily a small quantity of Iron ore. 
Silver ranks fourth in the value of Colo- 
rado’s Mineral product, and, unlike gold, 
showed an increase of output In 1913. The 
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of sllwr in tbo state Increased 
i*om 8.212, OfO fine winces, valued at 85.060.- 
428. l» 1812, to 9,825,255 tine oun<je8. val- 
ued at $5,982,454. The recoverable lead 
content of the oi,« In 1918 was 48,949 short 
tons, valued at $8,897,502. The other min- 
eral products which had a total value In 
excess of $1,000,000 In 1918 Wei'S clay 
products and copper. Other mineral prod- 
nets of the stale are cement, ferro-alloys, 
tiuospar, fuller’s earth, gems, graphite, gyp- 
sum, lime, mangauiferous ore, mica, mineral 
waters, natural gas, petroleum, sand and 
gravel, sand-llme-brick, sulphuric acid from 
zinc smelting, tungsten concentrates, and 
uranium and vanadium ores. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Colorado having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1015 was 2,1 29« The amount of capital in- 
vested was $181,719,000, giving employment 
to 88,715 wrsons, using material valued at 
$89,756,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $180,839,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $26,508,000. 

Colorado: 

Admission of, into Union — 

Acts for, vetoed, 3611, 3681. 

Table accompanying veto mes- 
sage, 3687. 

Proclaimed, 4346. 

Eecommended, 4209. 

Eeferrcd to, 4360. 

Boundary of, 6937. 

Constitution adopted by, discussed 
and action of President, 3573. 
Creation and organization of, as a 
Territory, referred to, 3254. 
Governor of, absence of, from Ter- 
ritory, referred to, 3721. 

Italian laborers lynched in, dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 6065, 6096. 

Labor disturbances in, 6942. 

Lands in, set ai)art as public reser- 
vation by proclamation, 5595, 5695, 
5705, 5722, 5786, 5797. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5932. 

Colorado Biver (Lower), improvement 
of, 7722. 

Colorado Springs, Colo., act granting 
lands to, for water reservoirs re- 
turned, 5501. 

Colors of France presented to United 
States on the occasion of the presen- 
tation of an address of amity from 
the Committee of Public Safety in 
Paris, 181. 

Columbia. — ^Tho poetical symbol of the 
United States, often visualized in the form 
of a tall and stately female figure. (See 
Uncle Sam.) 

Columbia, The, attacked by Mexican 
armed vessel, 1684, 1686. 

Columbia, The, mentioned, 6318. 
Columbia, District of. (See District of 
Columbia.) 

Columbia Biver: 

Exploration of, 396, 831. 
Improvement of recommendations re- 
garding, 457L 


Military posts at mouth of, recom- 
mended, 831. 

Beferred to, 705, 768. 

Territory of United States on, infor- 
mation regarding occupancy of, 
1615. 

Columbian Exposition. (See World ^s 
Columbian Exposition.) 

Columbian Historical Exposition at 
Madrid: 

Acceptance of invitation to partici- 
pate in, recommended, 5622. 

Boport of United States commission- 
ers to, transmitted, 5988. 
Columbian Institution for the Deaf. — 
This Institution was established in Washing- 
ton In 1857. Its average population Is 
around 150, for whom It cares In the most 
modern and scientific methods at an average 
expenditure of about $12.5,000. Deaf per- 
sons within the District of Columbia are 
admitted free of charge, but residents of 
other states may be admitted by the pay- 
ment of a yearly fee of $850, which includes 
all expenses except clothing. The institu- 
tion Is administered through the Interior 
Department, and It is divided into the fol- 
lowing departinent.Si — Gallaudet College, De- 
partment of Articulation and Normal In- 
struction, The Kendall School, and the 
Domestic Department. 

Columbus, Christopher. (See America.) 
Columbus Day. (See Holidays, Legal.) 
Columbus and Sandusky Turnpike re- 
ferred to, 2278. 

Columbus Barracks, Ohio, new buildings 
for recruiting service at, referred to. 
4664. 

Columbus, Ga., act for erection of'pub- 
lic building at, vetoed, 5257, 
Columbus, Ohio, establisWent of mint 
at, referred to, 4311. 

Colville Beservatlon, Wash., agreement 
for cession of lands on, 5648. 
Comanche Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Combinations, Illegal. (See Illegal Com- 
binations.) 

Comet, The, compensations by Great 
Britain in case of, referred to, 1782, 
1784. 

Comity of Hations. — a courteous custom, 
having the force of law, by which one nation 
holds itself accountable to the laws of an- 
other nation in matters of common interest ; 
limitations as to the extent of the courtesy 
Involved are frequently stipulated in trea- 
ties. 

Oommaild. — As a body of men, an organized 
force of naval or military troops under a 
given officer. • 

Oommailder* — ^An officer with authority to 
direct a body of troops. 

Commanders of Army. (Seo Encyclo- 
pedic Article, Army.) 

Commerce. — ^The trade between states, 
countries and other political or economic 
units. 

The commerce of the United States 
is reported by the Department of Com- 
merce under two general headings, for- 
eign and domestic. The extent of the for- 
eign commei^ce is represented In the Importif 
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and exports, while the domestic trade Is 
E)u mined up In the freight traffic of the 
railroads. Besides that carried by the rail* 
roads, the rivers and lakes carry a consid- 
erable amount of merchandise, which Is 
only partially reported. The data for the 
river traffic Is obtained frdm a report 
made by the Inland Waterways Commis- 
sion and a report of the Chief Kngineer of 
the War Department made in 1910. Reports 
of lake traffic were discontinued In 1911. 

FORElOm TRAX)E,-^xport9 for the fis- 
cal year just elided with June amounted to 
$4,345,000,000, and the Imports were valued 
at $2,180,000,000, making a total foreign 
trade for the year of over six and a half 
billion dollars, which is much larger than 
any previous total In the history of Amer- 
ican commerce. These figures were an- 
nounced July 12, 1910, by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the De- 
partment of Commerce, with the explana- 
tion that the figures included for June are 
an estimate based on the final May sta- 
tistics. 

It was In 1872 that our foreign trade first 
exceeded one billion dollars. By 1900 it 
had crossed the two billion dollar mark, by 
1907 had exceeded three billion, and by 1913 
had risen above four bllllom remaining 
around that level until the year Just ended, 
when the six billion mark was exceeded. 

Imports first exceeded one billion dollars* 
value in 3903 and are now a little more than 
twice as much as at that time. 

Exports first rose above one billion dol- 
lars’ value in 1892 and are now four times 
as much us In that year. 

Thirteen great classes of exported arti- 
cles yield a total estimated at 3,024 million 
dollars for liilO, as against 1.321 million for 
all other articles. The following table shows 
the remarkable Increases which have oc- 
curred In exports of this group during the 
luMl two years : 


Lkadino Arttclks of Export 


ClftSflca 

ufic 

1915 

1014 

Classes 

• 

i»ie 

1915 

1014 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 


Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 


Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Iron and steel 

618 

226 

251 

Railway cars 

27 

3 

11 

ExuloBivcB . . . 

473 

41 

6 

Paper and 




Haw cotton . 

870 

376 

610 

mfrs 

2S 

2C 

21 

Wheat and 




Vegetable oils 

2£ 

2t 

16 

flour 

314 

428 

142 

Dairy prod- 





270 

206 

143 

uots 

25 

14 

3 

('’opiKsr mfrs. 

170 

109 

146 

Mules 

23 

13 

1 

Mineral oils. 

166 

134 

152 

Fiber mfrs. .. 

22 

12 

13 

Brass and 




Agricultural 




mfrs. . . . 

126 

21 

7 

implements 

18 

10 

32 

Autos and 




Phnt.^igrAph in 




parts .... 

123 

68 

33 

grM^ 

17 

8 

9 

CncmicalH, 




Rye and rye 




etc 

123 

46 

27 

flour 

16 

15 

13 

Cottonmfrs.. 

112 

72 

51 

Cottonseed 




Reflned sugar 

80 

26; 

2 

oilcake and 


i 


Leather 

80 

65 

37 

meal 

16 

20 

11 

Horses 

73 

64 

3 

Vegetables .. 

16 

11 

7 

Ijeather rnfro.] 

66 

55 

21 

Spirits, wines 




Coal 

65 

56 

60 

and liquors 

14 

3 

4 

Wood and 




Lead mfrs.. . 

14 

0 

3 

mfrs j 

61 

50 

103 

Naval stores. 

13 

11 

SO 

Oats and 




Paraffin 

13 

11 

7 

oatmeal . . . 

58 

60 

1 

Glass and 




Wool mfrs . . . 

54 

27 

5 

glassware.. 

12 

6 

4 

Tobacco, un- 




Flax seed oil- 




manuf act’d 

48 

44 

54 

oake and 




Zinc mfrs. . . . 

44 

21 

1 

meal 

12 

0 

10 

Rubber mfrs 

36 

15 

12 

Paints and 




Fruits 

36 

34 

31 

colors 

11 

7 

7 

Corn and 




Nickel oxide, 




eornmeal . . 

32 

41 

8 

matte, etc. 

10 

11 

9 

Electrical! 








goods 1 

sol 

20 

25 






* Eatimated upon baaui oi U months. 


Artlides emrted In values ranging down^ 
ward from 9 million to 6 miilmn dollars 
each last year included furs and fur skins, 
9 ; barley, 8 : aeroplanes and tobacco Manu- 
factures, each, 7 ; coffee, eggs, starch, soap, 
aluminum goods, and scientific instruments, 
each, 0 : and fertilizers, silk mauiffactures, 
seeds, hides and skins, and glucose, each, 5 
million dollars. 

Seven groups of articles represent about 
one-half the entire value of our import trade, 
each of them exceeding 100 millfon dollars 
in the fiscal year 1916. Stated in order of 
magnitude, they are : sugar, estimated at 
200 million in 1916, against 174 and 101 
millions one and two years earlier ; rubber 
and substitutes therefor, 159 million, against 
87 and 76 million, respectively ; hides and 
skins, 157 million, against 104 and 120 ; raw 
wool, 14.5, against 08 and 53 ; raw silk, ^2, 
against 81 and 98 ; coffee, 117, against 107 
and 111 ; and chemicals, drugs, etc.* 108 
million, against 84 and 95 million, respect- 
ively. Our leading imports are thus fac- 
tory materials and foodstuffs. 

Imports of manufactured fibers are esti- 
mated at 69 million dollars for 1916, against 
62 and 82 million one and two years earlier ; 
raw fibers, at 62 million, eomparerl with 40 
and 54 million ; copper in ingots, bars, etc., 
52 million, as against 20 and 41 million: 
wood manufactures, 51 million, as against 

47 and 44 million ; tin In bars, blocks, etc., 

48 million, compared with 31 and 39 mil- 
lion : cotton manufactures. 47 million, com- 
pared with 46 and 71 million ; and raw cot- 
ton, 42 million, compared with 23 and 19 
million in 1915 and 1914, respectively. 

Taking up the articles of lesser value and 
stating the 1910, 1915, and 1914 imports 
in millions of dollars, the figures run : 


Minor Articles of Import 


* 

1916 

1915 

1914 

• Classes 

♦ 

1916 

1915 

1914 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 


Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 




Flaxseed 

20 

13 

11 

34 

23 

21 

Undressed 




34 

3C 

47 

furs 

17 

8 

9 

31 

12 

25 

Fish 

17 

18 

19 

31 

25 

35 

Cattle 

15 

18 

19 

26 

2€ 

28 

Wool mfrs... 

15 

3C 

34 




Spirits, wines, 







etc 

16 

13 

20 

24 

43 

39 

Wood 

13 

14 

18 

24 

20 

37 

Precious 




23 

23 

32 

stonesotber 







than dior 







monds. . 1 . 

13 

3 

8 

23 

27 

35 

Leather and 




22 

11 

14 

tanned 




22 

27 

34 

skins 

13 

11 

14 

21 

17 

20 

Mineral oils. . 

13 

10 

14 

21 

18 

35 

Seeds other 




20 

18 

17 

fiftY , . 

12 

10 

9 


Classes 


Unmanufac- 
tured cocoa 
V^etable oib 
Diamonds . . . 

Silk mfrs. 

Paper Mfrs. . 
Meat and 
dairy prod- 
ucts 

Breadstuffs . . 
Iron and steel 
Unmanufao- 
fiired to- 

Dacoo 

Copper ore. . 

Fruits 

Nuts 

Art works . . 
Tea 


* Estimated upon basis of 11 months. 


The estimated import trade in the minor 
groups would include, vegetables, zinc ore, 
and hats and hat materials, each 11 million 
dollars ; nickel, 10 ; spices, 9 ; antimony 
matte, snlphur ore, and fertilizers, each 7 ; 
earthen and chlnaware, manganese, brass 
for remanufacture, bituminous coal, iron ore, 
tobacco manufactures, leather manufactures, 
each between 5 and 6 million ; and lead, dye- 
woods, clocks and watches, asbestos, dressed 
furs, toys, plants, and platinum, each from 
8 to 4 million dollars. 

The estimate of 6% billion dollars as the 
value of ianerican foreign trade In the fiscal 
year whli^ ended June 30, 1916, recently 
announcell by the Bureau of Foreign ana 
DomestM Commetce, Department of Com* 
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merce. Us .confined by complete returns which 
been tabulated by that office. 

The year's exports aggregated 4,3S4 mil- 
lion dollars, exceeding by more than IVi 
billion the huge total for 1915 and by more 
than 2 billion dollars the annual average 
from 1911 to 1914. June alone gave a total 
of 465 million dollars, being mlghtly less 
than the record total of 475 million for May, 
but practically 200 million more than in 
June last year. 

The year’s imports amounted In value to 
2,198 million dollars, exceeding by 524 mil- 
lion the 1915 total and by 476 million the 
annual average from 1911 to 1914. June 
Imports totaled 246 million, the largest fig- 
ure ever shown by a single month. It was 
17 million dollars larger than that for May 
and 88 million larger than that for June 
last year. 

The year’s export balance reached the un- 
equaled total of 2,136 million dollars, being 
practically double that for 1915 and more 
than four times that of 1914, which were 
1,094 million and 471 million dollars, re- 
spectively. The month of June contributed 
219 million dollars to the favorable trade 
balance of the year, which compares with 
an export balance of 111 million in June. 
1915, and less than a half million dollars 
import balance in June, 1914. 

Of the year’s Imports 68 per cent entered 
free of duty, compared with approximately 
62 per cent in 1916. Of the June imports 
C2.6 per cent were free of duty, as against 
62.9 per cent in June, 1915. 

The net Inward gold movement amounted 
to 114 million dollars for June and 404 mil- 
lion for the year ending with June. The 
preceding fiscal year showed a net gold im- 
port of 25 million, while 1914 showed a net 
gold export of 45 million dollars. The year’s 
imports of gold amounted to 494 million dol- 
lars, compared with 172 million in 1915 and 
67 million In 1914 ; the year’s exports of 
gold, 90 million dollars, as against 146 mil- 
lion in 1915 and 112 million in 1914. Gold 
Imports averaged 58 million dollars per 
month for the period from August to De- 
cember, 1915, averaged less than 13 million 
per month for the jieriod from January to 
May, 1916, but in June rose to 123 million 
dollars. June exports of gold amounted to 
8% million dollars, or about 3 million less 
than the monthly average since December, 
1915. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Canal carries 
nearly all the tonnage of the Great Lakes, 
and the Erie and other New York canals 
carry more than two million tons of freight 
annually. 

A partial report of the traffic movement 
on navigable streams of the country made 
by the Inland Waterways ('ommisslon, 
places the commerce by this means of trans- 
portation at 70,933,142 short tons. 

Oommgree (see also Foreign Import Du- 
ties): 

Active cooperation of consular serv- 
ice in promoting foreign commerce, 
6459. 

Agreements with foreign powers re- 
garding, discussed, 5615, 5747. 
Proclaimed, 5576, 5583, 5587, 5684, 
5688, 5693, 5698, 5714, 5716, 

5718, 5800. 

Belgian restrictions upon importation 
from the United States, 6325. 

Berlin and Milan decrees affecting, 
discussed and referred to by 
President — 


Jefferson, 409, 415, 430, 432, 434, 
441, 446. 

Madison, 467, 474, 476, 503, 513, 
522. 

Proclamations re^rding, 467, 
466. 

Burden imposed upon, by Spain, 1456. 
Collection of commercial regulations 
of foreign powers referred to, 632, 
775. 

Conditions of, discussed, 2808. 
Conventions regarding. (See treaties 
under the several powers.) 

Decline of, discussed and recommen- 
dations for advancement of, by 
President — 

Arthur, 4650, 4727, 4831, 4837. 
Grant, 4007, 4060, 4201. 

Harrison, Benj., 5491. 

Depredations on (see also claims un- 
der the several powers; Vessels, 
United States, seiased) — 

Referred to, 237, 329. 
Discriminations against, by Maxi- 
milian's Government, 3584. 
Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 226, 241, 247, 255. 
Adams, J. Q., 978, 979. 

Arthur, 4650, 4720, 4731, 4831, 4837. 
Cleveland, 4921. 

Grant, 4007, 4013, 4060, 4201. 
Harrison, Benj., 5491, 5743, 5747, 
5757. 

Hayes, 4423, 4564. 

Jackson, 1519. 

Jefferson, 318, 361, 383. 

Lincoln, 3259. 

McKinl y, 6241, 6359, 6381, 6436*.^ 
Madison, 559. 

Monroe, 621, 667, 775. ’ 

Pierce, 2762, 2808. 

Polk, 2274. 

Roosevelt, 6645, 6788, 7052. 

Taft, 7374, 7435, 7502, 7757. 

Van Buren, 1719. 

Washington, 68, 95, 175. 

Wilson, 8017. 

Extension of, with foreign powers, 
referred to, 559, 3259, 4837, 6266. 
Fines imposed upon American ship- 
ping by Spain discussed, 4626, 4714, 
4763. 

First treaty of, referred to, 820. 
Foreign vessels purchased by Ameri- 
can citizens in aid of, 4823. 
Hawaiian trade discussed, 6340. 

Laws for regulating, must engage at- 
tention of Congress, 454, 525, 538, 
672, 7032. 

Laws of, having tendency to prolong 
war (1812) should be revised, 525. 
Letter from Emperor of France re- 
garding free trade and, referred 
to, 3112. 
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Merchandise transported from One 
port in United States, over Oana< 
dian territory, to another port 
therein, discussed, 5770. 

Merchant marine discussed by Presi- 
dent — ^ 

McKinley, 5359. 

Roosevelt, 6653. 

Not to be affected by imperial de- 
cree of France, 409. 

Policy of United States in commer- 
cial intercourse discussed, 866. 
Proof of increasing dangers to, re- 
ferred to, 427. 

Referred to, 2895, 4073, 5663. 
Reciprocal Trade relations with for- 
eign countries, 6266. 

Resources locked up, 8016. 
Spoliations committed on, referred 
to, 237, 329. (See also claims un- 
der the several powers; Vessels, 
Uiiited States, seized.) 

Suspension of, caused by ijijustice of 
belligerent powers, 443, 467, 477. 
Tariff laws modified. (See Foreign 
Import Duties.) 

Treaties regarding. (See treaties 
under the several powers.) 

With foreign powers (sec also For- 
eign Import Duties) — 

Austria, 1114, 2004. 

Belgium, 2193. 

Brazil, 3049, 4078, 4629, 5570, 5663. 
British colonies, 652. 

Canada, 2582, 2654, 3989, 3999, 
5748. (See Welland Canal.) 
Conference on subject of, dis- 
cussed, 5675, 5678, 5748. 

Treaty regarding, 4220. 

China, 1114, 1790, 2066, 2743, 2977, 
3446, 4060, 6367. 

Interruption of, by Great Brit- 
ain referred to, 1839. 

Colombia, 1124. 

Confederate States. (See Confed- 
erate States.) 

Consular reports, 6338, 6356, 6381, 
6436, 6460. 

Costa Rica, 3885. 

Cuba, 1260, 1347, 2945, 4826, 4921, 
5089, 5470, 5547, 6069, 6292. 
Report on, 6292. 

Treaty regarding, 4842, 4847, 
4848. 

Denmark, 1094, 1244, 2812, 2944. 
Ecuador, 6435. 

France, 170, 346, 409, 460, 467, 645, 
669, 917, 961, 1069, 1911, 2976, 
6330. 

Restraints on, removed and dis- 
cussed, 278, 292, 294, 457, 466, 
476, 917, 6262. 

Suspension of, 458. 

Germany, 5617, 6061, 6330. 
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Great Britain— 

Convention regarding, f48, 654, 
608, 628, 764, 946. 
Proclamation regarding, 655. 
Discussed 1^ President — 

Adams, John, 251. 

Adams, J. Q., 919, 933, 941, 
967, 974. 

Jackson, 1043, 1064, 1115. 
McKinley, 6435. 

Madison, 459, 467, 476. 

Monroe, 608, 628, 645, 669, 818. 
Polk, 2428. 

Taylor, 2548. 

Washington, 88, 114, 138, 175, 
184, 190, 191. 

Renewal of relations, 453, 457. 
Suspension of relations, 458, 476, 
941, 948. 

Greece, 1647, 6332. 

Japan, 2703, 2743, 2769, 4060, 4242, 
4448, 6373. 

Mexico, 816, 1070, 1157, 2115, 4327, 
4462, 5678, 5959. 

Netherlands, 599, 918, 1369. 
Newfoundland, 2867. 

Nicaragua, 6435. 

Oldenburg, 820. 

Peru, 1159, 2745. 

Portugal, 811. 

Vessel sent to protect American 
interests, 1099. 

Prussia, 820. 

Puerto Rico, 1260, 1347, 4826, 4921, 
5989, 5470, 6069. 

Treaty regarding, 4842, 4847, 
4848. 

Russia, 820, 1068, 1113, 1369, 1704. 
Salvador, 5663. 

Santo Domingo, 287, 773, 5663, 
6435. 

Complaints of France against, 
379. 

Restrictions on, removed, 280, 
285. 

Sardinia, 820. 

South America, 4014, 4826, 5509. 
South American Republics, 2869, 
4460. 

Report on, 4024. 

Spain, 110, 112, 113, 139, 164, 5089, 
5663. 

Treatj^ regarding, discussed, 4919. 
States in insurrection. (See Con- 
federate States.) 

Sweden, 820. 

Texas, 1964. 

Treaty with, regarding, 2030. 
Trusts discussed, 6240, 6360, 6645, 
Turkey, 1078. (See also Black 
Sea.) 

Commerce, Interstate. (See Interstate 
CommeK}©.) 

Commerce Court. — The Mann-Elkins act 
of June 1 % 1610, created a new Judicial 
bod;^ knowii as the Oommerce Court to 
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review the deel«lon» of the Interetate Com- 
merce CommiBsloQ oa appeal and to expe- 
dite rate cases formerly tried in the United 
States Circuit Courts, 

It has the same jurisdiction as Circuit 
Courts in (1) all cases for the erforcement, 
otherwise than by adjudicatlod and collec- 
tion of a forfeiture or penalty or by Inflic- 
tion of criminal punishment, of any order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
other than for the payment of money ; (2) 
cases brought to enjoin, set aside, annul 
or suspend in whole or In part any order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
(3) such cases as by section three of the 
act entitled “An act to further regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among 
the states,” approved Feb. 19, 1903, are 
authorized to be maintained in a Circuit 
Court of the United States; (4) all such 
mandamus proceedings as under the pro- 
visions of section twenty or section twenty- 
three of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
commerce,” approved Feb. 4, 1887, as 
amended, are authorised to be maintained 
in a Circuit Court of the United States. 

The jurisdiction of the Commerce Court 
over cases of the foregoln^ ciasses shall be 
exclusive, but this act shall not affect the 
jurisdiction now possessed by jmy Circuit 
Court or District Court of the United States 
over cases or proceedings of a kind not 
within the above-enumerated classes. 

The Commerce Court shall be a court of 
record, shall have a seal and be composed 
of five Judges, to be from time to time 
designated and assigned thereto by tb^ 
Chief Justice of the United States, from 
among the circuit Judges of the United 
States, for the period of five years, except 
tliat In the first instance the court shall be 
composed of the five additional circuit 
judges to be appointed as hereinafter pro- 
vided, w'ho shall he designated by the 
President to serve for one, two, three, four 
and five years, respectively, In order that 
the period of designation of one of the said 
judges shall expire In each year thereafter, 
in case of the death, resignation or ter- 
mination of assignment of any judge so 
designated, the Chief Justice shall desiguate 
a circuit judge to fill the vacancy so caused 
and to serve during the unexpired period 
for which the original designation was 
made. After the year 1914 no circuit judge 
shall be designated to serve In the Com- 
merce Court until the expiration of at 
least one year after the expiration of the 
period of his last previous designation. 
The judge first designated for the five-year 
period snail be the presiding judge of said 
court, and thereafter the Judge senior In 
designation shall be the presiding Judge. 

Each of the judges during the period of 
his service In the Commerce Court shall, 
on account of the regular sessions of the 
court being held In the city of Washing- 
ton, re(*eive In addition to his salary as 
circuit judge an expense allowance at the 
rate of one thousand five hundred dollars 
per annum. The President shall, ^ and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint five additional circuit Judges, no 
two of whom shall be from the same 
judicial circuit, who shall hold office during 
good behavior and who shall be from time 
to time designated and assigned by the 
Chief .Justice of the United Spates tpx 
service In the Circuit Cburt for any dis- 
trict, or the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
any circuit, or In the Cbmmerce Court. 

President Taft made the following ap- 
pointments : Judge Martin A. Knapp, pre- 
siding, commissioned Dec. 81. 1910, for a 
term of five years ; Judges Robert w. Arch- 
bald, William H. Hunt, John B. Garland 
and Julian W. Mack, each commissioned 
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Jan. 31, 1911 for terms of four, three and 
two years, and one year, respectively. The 
associate judges shall have precedence and 
shall succeed to the place and powei*s of 
the presiding Judge whenever be may he 
absent or Incapable of acting in the order 
of the date of their designation^. ‘ Four of 
said judges shall constitute a quorum, and 
at least a majority of the court idiall 
concur in all decisions. 

The acL further provides for the appoint- 
ment of a clerk upd marshal. Its regular 
sessions shell be held in Washington, but 
it may hold sessions In different parts of 
the United States as may be found desir- 
able. In all cases within Its Jurisdiction 
it may exercise any and all the powers 
of a Circuit Court of the United States. 
Its Jurisdiction may be Invoked by the filing 
of written petitions setting forth the peti- 
tioner's cause of action and specifying flhe 
relief sought. Appeals may be taken to the 
Supreme Court or the United States. Upon 
expiration of the term for which they are 
appointed, they do not cease to be judges, 
but are assigned for duty within some 
Judicial circuit, and other Circuit Judges 
are designated by the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court for service In this court. 

The court was abolished Oct. 22, 1913, 
its Jurisdiction transferred to the district 
courts and its judges were retained as cir- 
cuit Judges. 

Commerce Court. (See Courts.) 

Defended, 7755. 

Decisions sustained by Supremo 
Court, 7757. 

Establishment of, recommended, 7442. 

Jurisdiction of, 7757. 

Prompt decision of eases in, 7756. 

Reasons for establishment of, 7756. 

Record of, 7756. 

Commerce, Department of. — in order to 
relieve some of the executive departments 
of the Government of the burden of great- 
ly increased duties, and In response to 
the petitions of the industrial and commer- 
cial classes of tlie country for the estab- 
lishment of a separate department of the 
Government to care for their interests, 
the Bureau of Labor was established June 
27, 1804, and June 13, 1888, It was suc- 
ceeded by the Department of Labor which 
was succeeded iu turn by the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, created. Feb. 14, 
1903. The Sixty-second Congi'ess, on the 
last day of Its session (March 4, 1913), sep- 
arated the Department of Commerce and 
Labor Into the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Labor. 

Like the Department of the Interior the 
Department of Commerce Is coinposed of un- 
related bureaus and branches of the pub- 
lic service. The fundamental purpose of 
the department is to promote the foreign 
and domestic commerce, the mining, man- 
ufacturing, shipping, and fishing Indus- 
tries, and the tran^ortat Ion facilities of 
the United States. The new offices created 
by tlm act of 1903 were the Bureau of 
Corporations and the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures. The Light House Board, the Light 
House ^tabllshmeut. the Steamboat lu- 
spcctlon Sfirvlce, the ‘Bureau of Navigation 
the United States Shipping Commissioner, 
the National Bureau of Standards, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey (q. v.), the 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, the 
Commisslolim^ of Immigration, the Bureau 
of ImmlgMtlon, the Immigration Service 
at Large, ‘ithe Bureau of Statistics (q. ▼.), 
and the Alaska PSir Seal Service were 
taken over from the Department of the 
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Tmasury. llie Census OfBce was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor from the Department of the Interior. 
The Bureau of Foreign Commerce was taken 
from the Department of State and made a 
part of the Bureau of Statistics ; the Fish 
Commission (q, v.) the Office of Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries, which had 
heretofore existed as independent branches 
of the public service* are now attached 
to the Department of Commerce. The divi- 
sion of Cotton and Tobacco Statistics was 
organiaed in 1916. 

Important new lines of investigation 
planned by the department for 1917 are 
transportation by water and city cartage In 
relation to the cost of living, also the sub- 
jects of religious bodies, marriage and di- 
vorce. 

Corporafioas.— The Bureau of Corpora- 
tions, the head of which is a Commissioner, 
is one of the most important divisions of 
the department. It has authority to make 
investigations into the organization, con- 
duct, and management of business of any 
corporation, joint stock company, or corpo- 
rate combination (except common carriers) 
engaged in commerce among the several 
states and with foreign nations, and has 
the same power in respect to these as Is 
conferred upon the Interstate ('ommerce 
Commission (see Interstate Commerce). 

Manufactures . — It is the function of the 
Bureau of Manufactures to aid the manu- 
facturing industries of the United States, 
and to assist them In gaining markets at 
home and abroad by supplying all availa- 
ble information concerning the various in- 
dustries and their markets. To aid in this 
all consular offices, under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, are placed at the 
service of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Following are the Secretaries of Com- 
merce and Labor and the I'resldents under 
whom they served : 


Pbbbident 

Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor 


Roosevelt... 

« 

Taft V! 

George B. Cortelyou, New York. 
Victor H. Metcalf, California . . . 

Oscar S. Straus, New York 

Charles Nagel, Missouri 

1903 

1904 
1907 
1909 


Secretary of Commerce 


Wilson 

William C. Redfield, New York. 

1913 


For more detailed Information as to the 
scope of the activities of the Department 
of Commerce consult the Index references 
to the Presidents’ Messages and Encyclo- 
pedic articles under the following headings : 
Bureau of Foreign Coast and Geodetic 

and Domestic Survey. 

Commerce. Corporations, 

Bureau of Navlga- Fisheries. 

tlon. Light House Service. 

Bureau of Stand- Manufactures. 

ards. Steamboat Inspec- 

Census. tlon Service. 

Commerce and Labor, Department of; 
Efttabliahment recommended, 6649, 
6716. 

EstabHshed, 6784. 

Commerce of Foreign Powers: 

Consular reports on trade and indus- 
tries referred to, 4986, 5122, 5201, 
6338, 6356, 6381, 6436, 6460, 6673. 
Consular regulations, 6797, 6913, 7421, 
7504. 


Disturbed by War between the States, 
3327. 

Referred to, 4851. 

Report of Hamilton Pish on, 4024. 
Commerce of the World, printing of 
special edition of, recommended, 6096, 
6183, 6734, 6867. 

Commerce with Near Bast, 7667, 
Commercial Relations, printing of spe- 
cial edition of, recommended, 6096, 
6183, 6338, 6356, 6381, 6436, 6460. 
Commercial reports, publication and 
circulation of, referred to, 4539, 6338, 
6356, 6381, 6436, 6460. 

Commercial Bights of United States, 
decrees of belligerent powers of Eu- 
rope affecting, referred to, 446. 
Commercial Tariff. (See Foreign Im- 
port Duties; Import Duties.) 
Commercial Treaties. (See treaties un- 
der the several powers.) 
Commissariat.— The part of the army de- 
tailed to supply equipment, food and trans- 
portation. 

Commissary GeneraL (See War Depart- 
ment and Army.) 

Commission. — The certificate clothing a 
person with authority in a position, as the 
commission of an ambassador. 

Commission Form of Government.— The 
government of a city by a commission, In- 
stead of by a mayor and other city officials, 
was first Instituted In Galveston, Texas, 
in 1901. Its usual form provides for the 
election of a certain number of commis- 
sioners from the city at large, who, in turni 
elect one of their number to act as mayor 
and divide with each other the administra- 
tion of the city departments. One com- 
missioner may take charge of the police 
depart meut, a second of the fire department, 
a third of a health department, and 
so on. A limited number of members 
of the commission, usually only five, has 
been the customary practice. In order to 
concentrate responsibility of government. 
Another object In limiting the number of 
commissioners is to secure a “short ballot.” 
The commission movement has had added 
to It, In the case of some cities, the 
initiative, the referendum and the recall. 
In some cases* no recognition is given to 
political primaries or political parties; 
candidates for the office of commissioner 
being nominated by certificate. 

Bistory of the Commission Form of Gov- 
ernment. — Washington, D. C., which came 
under the commission plan on June 11, 1878, 
by act of Congress, was the first city In the 
United States to adopt permanently this 
form of government. The application of 
the commission plan to the capital of the 
United States grew out of the relation of 
the National Government to the Federal 
city, and the capital was not at that time 
con^dered an example to other muulelpalb 
ties. The real beginning of the movement 
toward commission government in American 
cities was made in Galveston, Tex., in 1901. 
A destructive storm having overwhelmed the 
city in 1900, leaving It prostrate financially, 
the government was placed In the hands of 
a commission in the following year. The 
experience of Galveston under the commis- 
sion plan was such that in 1905 it was 
adopted by Houston, Tex. Three more cities 
adopted the commission form ig the calen- 
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(lar year 1907, 2 In 1908, 8 In 1909, 7 In 
lino, 14 In 1911, 14 In 1912, 20 in 1913, 7 
In 1914, and 3 in the eiiriy part of 1915. In 
all, 81 cities have adopted the commission 
form. According to the latest Information 
iivuiluble six more such cUli‘« have x*ecent}y 
adopted the plan by popular vote, and In 
four of them it has already gone into effect. 
Thus there are 85 cities of over 30,000 In- 
habitants which are governed by commis- 
sions at the present time. These <*ltleH vary 
in population from 32,800 inhabitants In 
lioise, Idaho, to 405,000 in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and are scattered throughout 27 States, in 
addition to the Dlstrb't of Columbia, rang- 
ing from AIussiM!husetts to Washington and 
from South ('arollna to California. Five of 
them are In New' England, 30 in other North- 
ern States east of the Mississippi, 16 in 
Northern States between the Mississippi 
Klver and the Pacific Coast States, 9 In the 
Pacific Coast States, and 25 in the South. 

The total population of the 85 commission 
cities on February 1, 1916, Is estimated at 
7,677,000, or 41 per cent of the aggregate 
population of the 195 cities of 30,000 to .500,- 
000 inhabitants which were covered by the 
bureau’s latest inquiry. Confining the fig- 
ures to cities of 30,000 to 300,000 Inhabi- 
tants, there are now operath^ under the 
commission form 82 such cltleiC with a total 
population of 6,480,000, or 45 per cent of 
the aggregate population of the 184 cities 
witlUii these size limits. During the past 10 
years the* commission plan has also been 
adopted by many cities of fewer than 30,- 
000 inhabitants. 

CommlBsion of Labor. (See Labor^ 
Commission of.) 

Oommissioner.—A person appointed to at- 
tend to duties in connection with the govern- 
ment, aa the Commissioner of Pensions, a 
civil service commissioner, etc. 
Oommissloxier of Internal Be venue. ( See 
Internal Revenue.) 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Labor 
Department. — The Bureau of I.4ibor Statis- 
tics, which was created in 1883, was really 
the seed from which sprang the present De- 
partment of Labor. The Bureau collects, 
collates, and reports facts regarding the wel- 
fare of W'age-earners. It publishes serial 
bulletins concerning Its findings, which cover 
a w'lde range, — for instance. Wholesale 
Prices ; Retail Prices and the Cost of Liv- 
ing ; W.^ges and Hours of Labor ; Women in 
Industry ; Workmen’s Insurance and Work- 
men’s Compensation ; Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration in I.abor Disputes. Under act of 
May 30, 1908, the Bureau also administers 
compensation to certain classes of employees 
of the United States for injuries sustained 
in the service of the government. The Com- 
missioner of T^abor Statistics is appointed 
by the President, bv and with the consent of 
the rre.sldent, and his yearly salary Is 
$5,000. (See Labor Department.) 

Commissioner of Naturalisation.— (S e e 

Naturalization.) By act of .Tune 29, 1906, 
the Bureau of Immigration in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor (q. v.) was 
changed to the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization. When the Department of 
Labor (q. v.) was organized as a separate 
department of the Government In 1913, the 
Bureau was separated Into the Bureau of 
Immigration (q. v.) and the Bureau of 
Naturalization. The Commissioner of Nat- 
uralization Is appointed from the competitive 
classified civil service (q. v.) and his yearly 
salary is $.3,500. lie not only has charge of 
the naturalization activities of the govern- 
ment, hut also records the registry, date of 
8 


entrance, and other data concerning eacii 
immigrant, granting a certificate containing 
such data to the immigrant himself. 
Oommissloner-General of Immigration. 

— (See Immigration.) The office of Super- 
intendent of Immigration was created In 
1891, and was placed under the Treasury 
Department. 'I’lic title of Commissioner- 
general of immigration was bestowed in 
1805, and In 1903 the officer was transferred 
to the newly-cycated Department of Labor 
and Commerce, from which he was trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor when the 
latter was organized in 1913. The Commis- 
sioner-general of immigration is appointed 
by the President, by and with the consent of 
the Senate, at a yearly salary of $5.000 ; 
and he Is assisted by a deputy commissioner 
of immigration at a salary of $3,500. .The 
Bureau of Immigration applies the laws con- 
cerning the admission and rejection of immi- 
grants to the United States, and also the 
deportation of aliens. The Commissioner- 
general is charged also with the protection 
of and assistance to immigrants reaching 
this country ; and pays particular attention 
to the problem of distributing them as ad- 
vantageously as possible throughout the 
United States. He co-operates with the 
other departments of the government con- 
cerning the education and employment of 
immigrants and other matters pertaining to 
their welfare. All the Immigrant stations 
of the country are under his supervision, as 
Is the prevention of the surreptitious entry 
and smuggling of immigrants. 

Oommissloners. (See the several com- 
missioners.) 

Commissioners, United States, jurisdic- 
tion to try misdemeanors recom- 
mended, 4939, 5879, 5968. 

Commissions (see also Cherokee Com- 
mission; Mission Commission; Sioux 
Commission) : 

To treat with Indians for cession of 
lands discussed, 6271. 

Commissions, Foreign, Visits of. (See 
Visits of Foreign Commissions.) 
Committee. — One or more persona, elected 
or appointed, to whom any matter of 
business is referred, either by a legisla- 
tive body or by a court or by any col- 
lective body of men acting together. It 
is the custom in all Amencan legislative 
bodies to appoint committees for the trans- 
action of their business. It is the duty of 
these committee.s to report to the central 
body their conclusions on all matters re- 
ferred to them, thus presenting for dis- 
cussion well-shaped or completed legisla- 
tion, saving much valuable time and se- 
curing more concentrated effort. The com- 
mittee system of conducting business was 
developed by the British House of Com- 
mons during Queen’s Elizabeth’s reign and 
was in full operation during the Common- 
w'ealth. It has, however, been partially 
superseded in England by the system of 
cnhlnet government. During early colon- 
ial days Virginia, Maryland, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Nortn Carolina copied 
the system from England, and the fa- 
miliarity of the members of the Continen- 
tal Congress with Its workings naturally 
led to Tt$ use In that body. After the 
adoption of the Constitution Congress made 
sparing u$e of the committee system, but 
by 1820, under Speaker Olay, the system 
or standittg committees had reached full 
devehmiueiDt. The Senate followed slowly. 
The Senate appoints Its own committees. 
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This was formerly the custom of the House, 
but soon their uupolutmeut was giveu to 
the Speaker, which adds greatly to his 
power. 

Oommittee of the Whole.— it is the reg* 
alar custom of legislative bodies both in 
this country and in Europe, to Intrust or 
commit all proposed legislation to com- 
mittees appointed for the purpose of con- 
sidering special subjects. These make re- 

E orts and recommendations to the whole 
ody. For the purpose of deliberating 
upon matters of general interest not com- 
prehended in the scope of the regular 
committees, the entire legislative Dody 
sometimes resolves Itself into a commit- 
tee of the whole, under the chairmanship 
of some member other than the regular 
presiding officer. In the United States 
Congress the rules and practice of the 
House recognize two Committees of the 
Whole — namely, the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, to 
which are referred public business and bills 
appropriating public money or property, 
and the Committee of the Whole House, 
to which are referred private bills and pri- 
vate business. The ru|es of proceeding In 
the House are observed In the Committee 
of the Whole so far as they are applicable. 
No legislation can be enacted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Cominfttee on Public Information. (See 
Public Information Committee.) 
Commodore. — Formerly a courtesy title 
given in the United States Navy to the 
senior officer of a squadron. By an act 

g assed in 1857 the senior captain of a 
eet was known as the flag officer. The 
grade of commodore was created In 1862, 
along with that of rear-admiral, and es- 
tablished as the grade next above that of 
captain. This grade had the relative rank 
of a brigadier-general In the Array. Until 
that year a captain was the highest naval 
officer recognized by law. A captain or 
flag officer w'ho commanded more than one 
vessel at a time was by common consent 
called commodore, and the title, once ap- 
plied, generally clung to him. The title 
of commodore was abolished by the navy 
personnel act approved March 3, 1899, and 
the number, of rear-admirals was increased 
by the same act to eighteen. 

Common Carriers. — The legal definition of 
common carrier applies to all who carry 
goods for hire Indifferently for all persons. 
The term Includes carriers by land and 
water. On the one band they comprise 
railway companies, truckmen, teamsters 
and express companies, whether such per- 
sons undertake to convey goods from one 
part of a city to another or through the 
whole extent of the country, or between 
different states and countries ; on the other 
hand they Include owners and masters of 
every sort of vessel who undertake to carry 
freight for all who choose to employ them, 
whether between ports, along the coasts, 
or along navigable rivers, or across the 
seas. Common carriers are liable for all 
damages or loss during transportation from 
any cause except the act of God or the 
public enemy. Common carriers, when 
they undertake the general business of 
transportation, are obliged to carry all 
w'hich offer and if they refuse without Just 
excuse they are liable to action. They 
may qualify tlieir common law responsibil- 
ity by special contract. The bill of lading 
Is the written evidence of the contract. 
The responsibility of the carrier begins on 
receipt of the goods from the owner. Com- 


mon carriers of passengerli are not held re- 
sponsible as insurers of the safety of those 
th^ transport as common carriers are. 

The regulation of common carriers by 
federal laws seemed unnecessary in the 
early history of legislation. The attention 
of Congress was dually engaged by a re- 
ort submitted by the Cullom committee 
an. 18, 1886, which declared that “Un- 
just discrimination is the chief cause of 
complaint against the management of rail- 
roads in the conduct of business, and gives 
rise to much of the pressure upon Congress 
for regulating legislation.” This report was 
based on 1,450 printed pages of testimony, 
and formed the basis of the Inter-State 
Commerce act of 1887. 

The statute recognizes the fact that It 
is no business of a common carrier to 
foster particular enterprises or to build up 
new Industries ; but, deriving Its franchise 
from the legislature and depending noon 
the will of the people for Its very exist- 
ence. it Is bound to deal sq^uarely with the 
public, to extend reasonable facilities for 
the transportation of persons and property, 
and to put all its patrons upon an abso- 
lute equality. The law of 1887 was amend- 
ed by the Elkins act of 1903. This pro- 
vided for a fine of from $1,000 to $20,000 
on the company in.stoad of Imprisonment 
of the agent for wilful violation of the law, 
and provided for expediting cases before 
the f€»deral courts. While the law virtually 

f >revented the giving of direct rebates, yet 
t was found possible for the companies to 
grant Indirect discriminations to favored 
shippers, especially those furnishing sid- 
ings, cars, or other facilities for transporta- 
tion. The consolidation of competing roads 
was decided to be Illegal In the Northern 
Securities case, decided March 14, 1904. 

June 29, 1906, Congress passed the Hep- 
burn law. This gave the interstate Com- 
merce Commission power to prescribe rates 
for common carriers, and broadened the 
definition to include all railroads, pipe linos, 
express and sleeping car companies ; for- 
bade the Issue of free passes to any but 
employees and their families and a few 
prescribed others ; forbade railroad com- 
panies to transport any commodities other 
than lumber produced or owned by the car- 
rier; required schedules of all tariffs to be 
filed with the commission ; Imposed severe 
penalties for rebating; empowei*ed the com- 
mission to prescribo a uniform method of 
bookkeeping. 

During 1907 the Federal Government se- 
cured indictments against the following 
common carriers for discriminating between 
shippers and for giving rebates : The Great 
Northern Railroad, for giving rebates to 
the American Sugar Refining Company; the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, on 
twelve counts; the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, on thirteen counts ; the lake 
steamer line of the New York Central 
Railroad (Western Transit Company), on 
twelve counts ; the Central Vermont, for 
giving rebates to one of the constituent 
companies of the American Sugar Refining 
Company; the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
F4. for giving Illegal rates ; the New York, 
Cbieago and St. Louis, the Lehigh Valley 
and the owners of a refrigerator oar line, 
for giving and taking rebates ; the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, the New York Central, 
the Standard OH Company and one of Its 
subsidiary companies, for Illegal rates from 
Clean, n. Y,, to points In Vermont ; tbe 
Standard Oil Company, for accepting ille- 
gal rates on oil from Whiting, Ind., to 
East St. Louis, III. 

Oommon Carriers, government control 
of, recommended, 7143. 
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Common Law.—Common Law la deflned 
to be those rules of action which have 
grown up from old usage and the deci- 
sions of Judges. In the United States the 
term “common law” means that of Eng* 
land, Including unwritten maxims and cuif- 
toms immemorial In that Kingdom, and the 
statutes passed by the English Parliament 
before the Independence of the Colonies. 
July 4, 1776, is the date fixed by many 
states, but the rule Is not uniform. With 
the exception of Louisiana, this forms the 
basis of the Jurisprudence of all states. 
In many of them It has been expressly 
adopted by statute or constitutional pro- 
vision. Under the first Constitution of the 
Colonies the people were declared entitled 
to the benellts or the common law of Eng- 
land, but it was left for the colonial courts 
to decide w'hat common law was. The 
courts placed various constructions upon 
existing statutes and colonial legislatures 
modified the text in various ways. After 
the Constitution was adopted the strict con- 
structionists maintained that there was no 
common law in respect to the jurispru- 
dence of the Federal government, the na- 
tionalists taking the opposite view. Fed- 
eral courts sitting In a Territory adopt 
common law rules of decision In the ao- 
sence of statutes : In a state they adopt 
the common law of that State. The Unit- 
ed States as a district sovereignty has no 
common law, and therefore there can be 
no common law offenses against It, but 
the Federal courts adopt the common law 
definition of common law crimes not de- 
fined by statute. 

‘‘Common Sense.*’— A pamphlet by Thos. 
Paine, published In 1776. It was a stirring 
appeal for American Independence. Wash- 
ington ordered It read to his troops. (See 
Paine, Thomas, Uiographlc Index.) 
Communism. — Common ownership and con- 
trol of property as distinguished from In- 
dividual ownership and control. (See So- 
cialism.) 

Compact.— Used generally as synonymous 
with treaty In diplomatic relations between 
countries. 

Company. — In military parlance a body of 
troops fewer in number than a regiment or 
battalion. In time of war a company Is sup- 
po.sed to consist of about one hundred men. 
Compatriot. — A fellow-countryman. 
Compensated Emancipation. (See 
Emancipation.) 

Competitor, The, persons claiming 
American citizenship captured on, by 
Spanish authorities, 6180, 6183, 6262. 
Compromise, Missouri (See Missouri 
Compromise.) 

Compromise of 1833.— The high tariff of 
1828 caused much dissatisfaction through- 
out the south. By the act of July 14, 
1832, amending the tariff law of 1828, 
many of the revenue taxes were reduced 
and the first tax was laid on woolen yam. 
The oppressive features of these laws 
were more bitterly opposed in South Caro- 
lina than elsewhere, and resulted in the 
nullification of the law by that state. 
This was done by a convention held at 
Columbia, Nov. 19, 1832, which by ordi- 
nance declared the tariff acts of 1828 and 
1832 null and void. Thus the question of 
nullification in Its fullest development was 
brought Into national prominence. March 
1, 1833, Congress enacted a new tariff law 


In the nature of A cotnpromiae. It waf 
practically the same bill as that Intro- 
duced in the Senate by. Menry Clay. It 

S rovided for the gradhal scaling down of 
le high duties then existing until after 
ten years a free- trade basis should be 
reached. This compromise took the place 
of a low-tariff measure then under con- 
sideration in the House. The latter pro- 
vided for a gradual scaling down of all 
duties so that 20 per cent should be the 
Ktamlard duty in 1842. (See also Nulll- 
ficaClon.) 

Oompromisb of 1833, diminution of 
duties under, referred to, 1955. 
Compromise of I860.— On Jan. 29, i860, 
Henry Clay introduced six resolutions in 
the Senate relating to (1) the admission 
of California as a free state ; (2) Terri- 
torial governments for Utah and New Mex- 
ico without conditions as to slavery; (3) 
boundaries of Texas ; (4) payment of Texas 
debt; (5) suppression of the slave trade 
In the District of Columbia; (0) fugitive 
slave law's. A special committee of thir- 
teen, with Clay as chairman, combined 
these resolutions into one omnibus bill, 
which failed of passage. After the de- 
feat of this (Clay's omnibus) bill several 
separate bills, having practically the same 
purpose of compromising on the slavery 

a uestlon, were introduced and passed. Un- 
er the compromise Texas was allowed 
$10,000,000 for New Mexico, and the area 
of that territory was reduced. Sept. 9, 
1850, California w'as admitted to the Union 
with her free constitution. On the same 
day bills were passed for establishing ter- 
ritorial governments In New Mexico and 
Utah. These laws contain fienator Soule's 
slavery-option clause. Sept 12 amend- 
ments to the fugitive-slave law of Feb. 
12, 1793, were passed, denying arrested 
negroes trial by jury and prohibiting re- 
dress to free colored seamen imprisoned in 
southern ports. 

Compromise of 1850 (see also Slavery) : 
Adherence to, 2628, 2674. 

Discussed, 2755. 

Compromises of the Constitution.'— 

Three Important compromises were made 
by the Constitutional Convention In 1787. 
The most important question that agitated 
the members was w’hether each state's in- 
fiuouce should be equal to that of any 
other state, or whether representation 
should be based upon population. The 
plan proposed by Edmund Randolph, of 
Virginia, and called the “Virginia plan,” 
favored representation In both Houses ac- 
cording to population ; that of William Pat- 
erson, of New Jersey, an equal vote for 
all states and only one House. As a 
compromise, proposed by William Samuel 
Johnson, of Connecticut, and originally sug- 
gested by George Mason, of Virginia, the 
Convention agreed to have two Houses 
w’ith equal representation in the Senate and 
proportionate representation in the House. 
Secondly, It was proposed to tax both 
exports and Imports at the discretion of 
Congress. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, declared that his state 
could not come into the Union under such 
a provision, as her wealth consisted mainly 
In one article of export — rice. It was there- 
fore folded that no tax upon exports should 
be laid. Thirdly, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Georgia refused to enter 
Into the Union If the slave trade was to 
be prohibited ; so the third compromise 
agrm to was that Congress should not 
prohiDlt traffic in slaves oefore 1808 and 
that d fugitive-slave law should be enacted. 
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t)omptroller of the Currency. (See 
Treasury Department.) 

OotnptroUer of the Treasury.— The office 
of Comptroller of the Treasury was estab- 
lished by act of Congress in 1780. As dc- 
flned by the law of 1804, the office is in 
charge of nil appeals from tlie findings of 
the auditors (q. v. ), and advises and aids 
the Treasury Department in determining the 
validity of all appropriations and payments 
passing through the Treasury Department. 
The Comptroller of the Treasury therefore 
passes legal judgment over all expeudlt’ar(*s 
coming through the treasury of the United 
States ; and, except for review by the courts, 
his decision is final. His yearly salary is 
$6,000, and he is assisted by an assistant 
comptroller, who receives a yearly salary of 
$4,500. (See Treasury Department.) 

CtomptroUer of the Treasury, 785. 
Compulsory Military Service.-— A number 
of promin^t Americans, notably ex-Prcsl- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and Mnjor-(loneral 
Leonard Wood, had been favoring compul- 
sory military training for citizens of the 
United States even ]>cfore the outbreak of 
the Great Kiiropoan War: but their efforts 
in this direction received little support from 
the mass of the American people. After 
August 1, 1014, however, a definite move- 
ment for military preparedness (see Pre- 
paredness) took shape in tiie United States, 
and the sentiment for universal military 
training became powerful. There arose a]so 
a strong antagonism to the proposal, and Die 
discussion became bitter over the entire 
country. 

Both the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of the compulsory training are evi- 
dent, and the question of Its adoption hinges 
solely upon their relative values. Among 
the advantages may he cited the following : 
Compulsory military training Is democratic, 
insofar as it places the burden of military 
service upon the shoulders of all alike, with- 
out distinction of wealth or of social sta- 
tion ; whereas service in a small or even a 
considerable professional army is apt to be 
declined by the middle and upper classes. 
A trained standing army, with an even 
larger numl)er of trained reserves, is always 
available for an emergency, whereas It re- 
quires months of training, to say nothing of 
legislation, to raise an army from the un- 
trained citizenry. In times of war, the 
expense and the uncertainty of voluntary 
recruiting are abolished, along with the 
hectic campaign of hatred and vituperation 
towards the country’s enemies which charac- 
terized England’s campaign for recruits In 
the European War, for instance. Universal 
training also should have a beneficial effect 
upon the physical development of the in- 
dividual, in addition to providing a definite 
census of the physical situation of the coun- 
try’s inhabitants, with provision for anv 
defects which may need to l>e remedied. 
TTni versa! training has been adopted by prac- 
tically every European country, with the 
exception of England, and by .Japan ; so 
that, despite the large population of the 
United States, she could not put into the 
field In case of conflict with any of these 
countries an army which would bear com- 
parison in size with their armies. And the 
example of France and of Switzerland Is 
mentioned to prove that a country may 
adopt military training for all its Inhabi- 
taiit9 without hccomiug militaristic or with- 


out being fired by lust for conquest or by 
chauvinism. 

Opponents of universal military training 
point out, on the other hand, that Germany, 
the country which today stands Ix'fore the 
world as the greatest exponent of militarism 
(q. V.), is the country in which universal 
training received its Impetus and highest de- 
velopment. France, they declare, adopted 
universal service too recently for the mili- 
tary spirit to overwhelm the French people, 
while countries like Switzerland arc too 
small and have a population too scattered to 
nourish the seeds of militarism. These op- 
ponents claim further that war at its best is 
a bnitallzlng influence, and that training 
for war is apt to have a brutalizing effect 
upon the individual. Military service means 
blind obc'dience to orders, and the consequent 
stunting of the individual initiative : and a 
democracy must perish when its people get 
out of the habit of thinking for themselves. 
The opposition of military training to the 
finer instincts of democracy Is shown by the 
fact that many persons who found a place in 
our history as most servieenblc Americans 
fled to this country to avoid serving In 
European armies. The physical improve- 
ment in the individual can be obtained with 
physical training methods aside from the 
military drill : and the United State.s, un- 
like the European countries. Separated bv a 
vast expanse of water from any possible 
enemies, need not fear an invasion upon a 
few days' notice. And althoiigli the posses- 
sion of a large military strength need not 
imply a desire for the utilization of it, yet 
it may inculcate a psychological aggressive- 
ness which will fan any latent war spirit in 
times of disturbance. 

Germany was the first of the great Euro- 
pean powers to inaugurate the system of 
universal military training, and her suc- 
cesses in 1866 and 1870 were so startling 
that her example was followed by most of 
the other European countries, with the ex- 
ception of England, who relies upon her 
fleet for war strength. Under the German 
system, all men are called to the colors for 
two years’ service when they reach the age 
of 20. Owing to the fact that there Is a 
constitutional check of 1% of the population 
upon the size of Germany’s standing army, 
there are many and lilx?ral exemptions to 
the liability for military service. The men 
from the maritime cities and provinces re- 
cruit the navy. All the officers of the Ger- 
man army are professional military men. 
and those citizens who are trained for the 
upper classes In the military service receive 
only one year of training. From 22 to 27 
the German man is under the first reserve, 
and from 27 to 45 in the second reserve. 
The normal professional army of Germany 
in peace times was about 870,000. 

Prance, although with a smaller popula- 
tion, by a system of three years’ military 
service and of fewer exemptions has been 
able to maintain a peace army of about 
720,000, including her colonial troops — only 
1,50,000 less than the German army. (See 
Swiss System of Military Training, Austra- 
lian System of Militarv Training; also 
Armies of the World, Military Training In 
Schools, European War, Preparedness.) 

Concessioner. — One who obtains a special 
privilege from the Government, like the privi- 
lege to cut timber or to use water-ways. 
Concessions, The.— The privileges enjoyed 
by New .Jersey as a Province In 1064 ; these 
privileges having been granted by Berkeley 
and Carteret, who bold authority from 
Charles II. These privileges served as a 
constitution for the Province of New Jerse.T 
until the Revolution, 
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Concord (Mags.)* Battik of. — One of the 

opening skirmishes of the Revolutionary 
War. A detachment of 800 British sol- 
diers under Lleut.H^ol. Hmith and MaJ. 
IMtcairn had been sent from Boston to de- 
stroy or cai>ture some military stores col- 
lected at Concord by the Americans. Af- 
ter a brief engagement at Lexington they 
reached Concord April 19, 1775, where they 
were opposed by 800 minntemen under 
Ool. Barrett and MaJ, Biittrick. After a 
short conflict. In whlcn several were lost on 
each side, the British fled to Boston under 
a harassing fire of the Americans. (See 
also Lexington (Mass.), Battle of.) 
Concord, The, mentioned, 6298, 6414, 
6766, 6769, 6771. 

Concurrent Resolution.— a resolution 
passed by the House of Representatives and 
the Henate not of sufficient importance to 
require the President’s signature. 
Confectionery. — As early as 1816 there 
were twenty confectioners In Philadelphia, 
and perhaps as many In New York. Each 
dealer, as a rule, manufactured his own 
stock by hand and sold it at retail. In 
1845 machinery was introduced into the 
business, and the trade has so increased 
that today the manufacture of special 
machinery for confectioners’ use has be- 
come a separate and important industry. 

Among the pioneers In the business were 
Sebastian Henrion, succeeded In 1844 by 
Heiirion & ChaiiTeuu and later by Sebas- 
tian Chauveau, who was the first to manu- 
facture gum-drops, Ju-jube i3aRte and 
marshmallows in this country ; Paul Lajas, 
who became a sugar refiner ; George Miller, 
William N. Herring, S. S. Uennels and J. J. 
Richardson, of Philadelphia. In New 
York, Ridley & Co, was established In 
1800; R. L. Stuart in 1828, followed by 
Thompson, Stryker and the Delmoiileo 
Brothers. In Bo.ston, the Chases, Copen- 
hagen, Nichols and Fenuo were leaders, 
while In Baltimore the pioneers were Bou- 
vey. Price and Bridges. 

In 18.‘)0 there were in the United States 
383 fnetories. employing 1,733 persons and 
producing .$3,040,671 worth of goo<lR, with 
an investment of $1,0.35,551. By 1900 
llie number of estubllshments had grown 
to 4,297, with a capital of $3.5,1,55,361, 
employing 33,583 persons, paying in wages 
.$10,867,687, and turning out $81,290,543 
worth of goods. Teu years later the value 
of the output was $134,795,000, 

In 1884 the National Confectioners’ As- 
sociation of the United States was formed 
])y leading candy manufacturers. One of 
Its stated purposes is “to advance the 
standard of confeelloiiery In all practicable 
ways, and absolutely to prevent harmful 
adulterations.’’ In most states the sale of 
candy containing harmful Ingredients Is 
forbUlden by law. 

Confederacy, United Daughters of the. 

— This organization was organized at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on September 10, 1894, 
with a membership of 90,000 In Its .3,000 
chapters. It is composed of the widows, 
wives, or female descendants of military or 
civil workers under the Confederacy. Its 
objects are the unification of the woman- 
hood of the South, and the preservation of 
objects and data of historical Interest. 
Confederate Flags: 

Captured, to be presented to Congress, 

3309. 

Return of Union and, to respective 
States recommended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 


Confederate Soldiers* J^roposed national 
care of graves, 7(f06, 

President Wilson speech at dedi- 
cation of monument to, at Arling- 
ton, 7948. 

Confederate States.— A government organ- 
ized In February, 1861, by the states of 
South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georglji, Louisiana and Texas. Later 
Arkansas, Noith Carolina, Virginia, aud Ten- 
nessee secedtal from the Union aud joined 
the Confederacy. The i)rovi8ional Congress 
met at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 1861, 
and adopted a provisional constitution Feb- 
ruary 8. Jefferson Davis was elected pro- 
visional president and Alexander H. Ste- 
phens provisional vice-president. Later a 
permanent government was organl^d. A 
permanent constitution was adopted March 
11, 1861. Mr. Davis and Mr. Hteptiens 
were elected president and vice-president, 
respectively, aud they, were Inaugurated 
Feb. 22, 1802, at Richmond, Vn., which 
was^ made the permanent seat of govesn- 
ment. 

The history of the Confederate States 
Is almost entirely confined to a history of 
the Civil War. The United States Govern- 
ment denied the right of any state to se- 
cede from the Union, refused to recog- 
nize the Confederate States as anything 
more than rebellious members of the Union, 
and immediately took measures to bring 
them Into subjection. The Confederate 
States were granted belligerent rights by 
most of the maritime nations, but their In- 
dependence was recognized by none (pages 
3327, 3565). Money was obtained by the 
issue of treasury notes and by loans on 
cotton. After a war of four years the gov- 
ernment of the Confederate States prac- 
tically came to an end with the surrender 
of Gen. Lee at Appomattox, April 9, 1865. 

Confederate Cabinet. — The Confederate 
States had a cabinet composed of the heads 
of executive departments, similar to the 
United States Government and created for 
like purposes. The heads of the depart- 
ments exercised similar powers and were 
clothed with duties and responsibilities cor- 
responding to those of Caulnet officers in 
the Ignited States. The President wuis em- 
powered to remove members of his cabi- 
net. Congress was authorized to provide 
for the admission of cabinet offieers to a 
seat in either house, w’ith the privilege of 
parth'ipnting in debates pertaining to their 
department. This provision remained in- 
op(‘rative, as the congress failed to pro- 
vide the appropriate legislation. The sec- 
retaries of state w’ere Robert Toombs, of 
Georgia, Robert M. T. Hunter, of Virgin- 
ia, aud Judah P. Benjamin, of Louisiana ; 
of the treasury, Charles G. Memmlnger and 
George A. Trenholm, of South Carolina; of 
war, L. Pope Walker, of Alabama, Judah 
P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, George W. Ran- 
dolph, of Virginia, James A. Seddon, of 
Virginia, and John C, Breckinrlc^e, of Ken- 
tucky ; of the navy, Stephen R. Mallory, 
of Florida ; postmaster-general, John H. 
Reagan, of Texas ; attorneys-general, Judah 
P. Benjamin, of Louisiana, Thomas Bragg, 
of North Carolina, Thomas II. Watts, or 
Alabama, and George Davis, of North 
Carolina. The last member of this cabi- 
net, John H. Reagnn, died at Palestine, 
Texas, on March 6, 1905. 

Confederate Congress. — The provisional 
congress of the seceding southern states 
met at Montgomery, Ala., Feb. 4, 1801. 
Two sessions were held here. The gov- 
ernment removed to Richmond, Vn,, May 
24, 1801. The last tw^o sessions were held 
in the latter city, final adjournment tak- 
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Insr place Peb. 17, 1862. The first Con- 
federate Congress held four sessions be- 
tween Feb. 18, 1862, and Feb. 18, 1864, 
to organize the Confederacy, frame a con- 
Btltutiou, and devise means for carrying 
on the war. It consisted of twenty-four 
senators and about one hundred represent- 
atives. The second Confederate Congress 
had two sessions between May 2, 1864, and 
March 18, 1865. 

Confederate Constitution. — The constitu- 
tution adopted by the Confederate States 
of America at Montgomery, Ala. A pro- 
visional congress, composed of delegates 
from the seceding states, met In that city 
Peb. 4, 1861, and on the 8lh adopted 
a provisional or temporary constitution. 
March 11 they agreed upon a permanent 
constitution, which was afterward ratified 
by all the seceding states. It was based 
upon that of the United States, with the 
following chief exceptions; It recognized 
the principle of state sovereignty and the 

f protection of slavery in all now territories ; 
t i)rohibited internal Improvements at fed- 
eral expense and contniiied a prohibition 
against laying any duties on Imports “to 
promote or foster any branch of Indus- 
try** ; new states were to l>e admitted l)y 
a vote of the states; state legislatures 
could Impeach Confederate officers acting 
within their jurisdiction ; the president 
was to he elected for a term of six years 
and was Ineligible for re-election ; the ap- 

f iroprlatlng power of congress was llm- 
te<l, and the right of debate in congress 
was extended to heads of departments. 

Commissioners to Europe. — There were 
gent abroad to secure assistance and oo-op- 
eratlon in Europe 'WTlllnm L. Yancey and 
James M. Mason to the Court of St. Jame.s, 
John Slidell to Paris, Pierre A. Rost to 
Madrid, A. Dudley Mann to Brussels, and 
L. Q. C. Lamar to St. Petersburg, although 
each made visits to other capitals. The 
arrest of Mason and Slidell aboard a Brit* 

Ish steamer and Ihelr subsequent release 
upon demand of Great Britain points to the 
probability of Intervention by that power 
in behalf of the Confederate States, 

Confederate States (see also Confeder- 
ate Constitution; Reconstruction; 
Restoration; Secession; Slavery; 
Southern States; Civil War); 

Acts for admission of certain South- 
ern States vetoed, 3846, 3848. 

Acts to provide for more eflSicient 
government of rebel states vetoed. 
(See Reconstruction.) 

Agents of, abroad, suits instituted in 
English courts against, 3661. 

Aid furnished to, by Great Britain. 

(See Alabama claims.) 

Belligerent rights accorded, by for- 
eign powers discussed, 3259, 3327, 
3565. 

Recognition and aid from foreign 
powers invoked by, 3221, 3246. 
Blockade of ports of. (See Block- 
ades.) 

Cilreuit courts to be re-established in, 
recommendations regarding, 3556. 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 3576. 

Claims against citizens of, and 
means of collecting discussed, 3251. 


of the Presidents 

Commercial intercourse with, prohib- 
ited, 3238, 3366, 3483, 
Restrictions on, removed from cer- 
tain porta, 3290, 3310, 3372, 3375, 
3417, 3431, 3482, 3507, 3515, 3524, 
3529, 3531, 3537. 

Constitution of. (See Confederate 
Constitution.) 

Courts of justice for, recommended by 
President Lincoln, 3251. 

Direct tax, collection of, referred to, 
3589. 

Envoys of, sent to France and Great 
Britain. (See Mason and Slidell.) 
Executive departments of, historical 
statement of Gen. Sherman con- 
cerning public policy of, referred 
to, 4850. 

Flags of — 

Captured, to be presented to Con- 
gress, 3381. 

Return of, to respective States, rec- 
ommended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 
Government employees assisting in 
rendition of public honors to rebel 
living or dead, referred to, 3591. 
Government of, first located at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 3225. 

Transfer of, to Richmond, Va., 
3225. 

Governments to be re-established in — 
Act to guarantee republican form 
of government to states whose 
governments have been over- 
thrown, 3424. 

Discussed, 3390. 

Proclamations regarding, 3414, 3423. 
In which insurrection exists pro- 
claimed, 3238, 3293, 3358, 3366. 
Proclamations declaring insurrec- 
tion at an end, 3627, 3632. 

Joint resolution declaring certain 
States not entitled to representa- 
tion in electoral college discussed, 
3461. 

Joint resolution excluding electoral 
votes of states lately in rebellion, 
vetoed, 3849. 

Policy of President of United States 
toward, referred to, 3667. 

President of. (See Davis, Jefferson.) 
Products of, authority given to pur- 
chase, 8441. 

Rebel debt, referred to, 3583, 3588. 
Reconstruction of. (See Reconstruc- 
tion.) 

Restoration of. (See Restoration.) 
Secretary of War of. (See Seddon, 
James A.) 

Union and Confederate flags, return 
of, to respective States recom- 
mended, 5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 
Confederate Veterans. (See United 
Confederate Veterans.) 
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Confederate Veteran^ ITnited. (See 

United Confederate Veterans.) 
Confederate Veterans, United Sons of. 

— This organization was formed In Hlcb- 
mond in 1806 for charitable, historical and 
hoclal purposes. It Is composed of male de- 
scendants of men who servfd the Confed- 
eracy actively during the Civil War. 
Confederation, Articles of,— The Second 
Continental Congress appointed on June 
11, 1776, a committee to draw up Articles 
of Coafeder4tl»)ii and Perpetual Union. 
This committee presented a draft to Con- 
gress July 12, 1776. Nov. 15, 1777, they 
were adopted with amendments as “Arti- 
cles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
between the States.** July 9, 1778, the 
Articles were signed by delegates from 
eight states. March 1, 1781, the delegates 
from Maryland also signed, and on the same 
date the final ratification was ordered by 
Congress, The original is indorsed : “Act 
of Confederation of the United States of 
America.’’ These Articles provided for a 
single House of Congress with power to 
raise money by requisition on the states. 
Ratification of the articles by all the states 
was necessary, and they could not be amend- 
ed save by the consent of every state. They 
did not operate on individuals and could not 
command respect abroad or enforce order 
nt home. After numerous futile attempts 
to amend them a convention, following the 
suggestion of the Virginia and Maryland 
boundary commissioners, was called at An- 
napolis, Md., In 1786, which In turn called 
a convention at Philadelphia In 1787. The 
last-named body rejected the Articles of 
Confederation and framed instead the pres- 
ent Constitution, which, after Its ratlflca- 
tlou by nine states, became the supreme 
law of the land (page 5). 

Confederation, Axticles of, .5. 

Signers of, 13. 

Congo Conference, at Berlin, referred 
to, 4823, 4855, 4865, 4915. 

Congo Free State. — a dependency of Bel- 
gium In the heart of Africa. It extends 
from 5® 30' north of the equator to about 
12® south, and from the central lake re- 
gion north and west to the Congo River. 
The northwest boundary follows that river 
to Its mouth, which provides an outlet to 
the Atlantic Ocean. The exact boundaries 
wore defined by the neutrality declarations 
of August, 1835, and December, 1894, after 
treaties with Groat Britain, Germany, 
France and Portugal. The country has ac- 
cess to the Nile at the Lado enclave, of 
which that river forms the eastern bound- 
ary. The area of the country is estimated 
nt more than 900,000 square miles, and the 
Inhabitants nt 20,000.000. The European 
population, Jan. 1, 1908, numbered 2,043, 
including forty-seven Americans. The 
state had its origin in the companies formed 
for trade and exploration In that region. 

The African International Association, 
founded in 1877, sent Henry M. Stanley on 
an expedition up the Congo River to estab- 
lish trading posts and report on the possi- 
bilities of travel and transportation. After 
Stanley’s return the Comity d’Etudes du 
Haut Cong^o was formed under the auspices 
of Leopold II, King of Belgium, and In 
1879 this became the International Asso- 
ciation of the Congo. This organization 
again sent Stanley up the great river. He 
and his men built roads, founded trading 
stations and made more than 400 treaties 
wUh native chiefs, conveying the sover- 
eignty of these chiefs to tne International 
Association of the Congo. The association 


then appealed to the Powers of the world 
for permission to combine these numerous 
sovereignties Into one Ind^endent state. 
The United States was the first country to 
recognize the International Association of 
the Congo as a sovereign Independent 
power, undey the name of the Congo Free 
State. This was done in accordance with 
the report of the ('oinmittee on Foreign 
Relations of the Forty-eighth Congress, 
which reported that the acts of the native 
chiefs were clearly within their rights and 
that Ihe association could lawfully accept 
them (paijes 4823, 4914). Within a year 
Austria, Frafiee, Germany, Great Britain, 
Ualv, the Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, ^ 
Spain, and Sweden followed the example 
or the United States. 

A general act of the International Congo 
Conference, held at Berlin in 1885, estab-i 
iished freedom of trade in the basin of 
the Congo, declared absolutely free the 
navigation of the Congo, its iributariSH and 
the lakes and canals connected with It, laid 
down rules for the protection of the na- 
tives and the suppression of the slave trade, 
and Imposed upon the powers which signed 
the ^t the obligation to accept the media- 
tion ^f one or more friendly governments 
should any serious trouble arise in the 
Congo basin. The United States declined to 
ratify this act, on the ground that such 
action 1. .posed upon It International obll- 

f rations at variance with its traditional pol- 
cy. The Conference placed the state un- 
der the sovereignty of King Leopold It 
of Belgium, on the basis of personal union 
with Belgium, though perpetually neutral 
and free to the trade of all nations, and 
guaranteed equality of treatment to all 
settlers of whatever nationality. By a will 
dated Aug. 2, 1889, Leopold bequeathed to 
Belgium all his sovereign rights in the 
Congo Free State. 

July 21, 1890, the territory of the state 
was declared Inalienable, but a convention 
of July 3, 1890, reserved to Belgium the 
right to annex the Congo after a period 
of ton years. A treaty for annexation was 
signed Nov. .28, 1907, approved by the 
Belgian legislature In August, 1908, and by 
the King Oct. 18, 1908. By February, 
1909, Germany had recognized the annexa- 
tion. The exports of the country consist 
of rubber. Ivory, palm nuts, palm oil, white 
copal, cocoa, coffee, gold and copper ore. 
Cottons, provisions, clothing, wines and 
spirits, machinery, building material, arms, 
ammunition are sold to the country. The 
bulk of the trade Is with Belgium. 

In 1914 the Congo completed Its sixth 
year as a Belgian colony. The Belgian 
Parlloment provided for Its administration 
,and appointed Baron Wahls governor. Many 
complaints have been made of cruel treat- 
ment of natives by traders. Great Britain 
ovithheld her recognition of the annexation 
until there was evidence of satisfactory 
conditions in the Congo. Nov. 21, 1911, 
British consuls In the country reported that 
conditions In general had Improved but 
that abuses continued in those districts 
where rubber is demanded In lieu of taxa- 
tion. (See also Belgium.) 

Congo Free State: 

Act for reform of revenue tariff of, 
referred to, 5621. 

Ams and ammunition, aqt prohibit- 
ing sale of, to natives of, recom- 
mended, 5868. 

Discussed, 4914. 

International Association of the Con- 
. go recognized by United States, 
48^3, 4914, ' 
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RcfeTred to, 4988, 

jSlave trade in — 

Conference at Brussels for suppres- 
sion of, 554^. 

Recommendations regarding, 5868. 
Valley of Congo opened to commerce, 
discussed, 4762. 

Congo, Treaties with. — The international 
Association of the Congo declared in 1884 
that by treaties with the legitimate sot- 
erelgns of the basin of the Congo and adja- 
cent territory on the Atlantic it had estab- 
lished supervision over the commerce of the 
several countries and adopted a common 
standard for said free states consisting of 
a blue flag with a golden star in the cen- 
ter. Recognition of this flag was accorded 
by the United States by declaration of Sec- 
retary Frelinghuysen April TJ, 1884- 

Congress . — a formal meeting m- associa- 
tion of persons having a repreaehtatlve 
character for the enactment of laws, or the 
consideration of some special subject, or 
the promotion of some common Interest. In 
the United States all legislative powers 
are granted by the Constitution to Con- 
gress. This body consists of the Senate 
(q. V.) and the House of Representatives 
(q. V.). The powers of Congress are 
enumerated in the Constitution, Article 1, 
section 8, and all the powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by It to the states are re- 
served to the states respectively or to the 
people. The power of Congress Is abso- 
lute within the scope of its authority ex- 
cept as It may be restrained by the veto 
of the President. The Senate is composed 
of two members from each state regardless 
of size or population. The members of the 
House are apportioned on the basis of 
Federal population. The Constitution pro- 
vides (Article V) that “no state, without 
Its consent, shall be deprived of Its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” The Senate Is pre- 
sided over by the Vice-President of the 
United States, who is also President of the 
Senate, and the House of Representatives 
by a Speaker chosen by its members. The 
Vice-President has no power except in cases 
where the Senate is equally divided. Con- 
gress Is required to “assemble at least once 
in every year, and such meeting shall be 
on the first Monday in December unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day.” 
Measures that have passed both Homses 
are sent to the President, wdio may either 
approve or veto them, or do neither, in 
which latter case the measure becomes a 
law after ten days from the time it is pre- 
sented to him, unless in the meantime Con- 
gress shall have adjourned. If he ap- 
prove the bill and sign it, it becomes a 
law, but If he disapprove It he must re- 
turn it with his objections to the House 
in which It shall have originated for re- 
consideration by them. In such a case, 
after reconsideration, It requires the affirm- 
ative vote of two-thirds of the members iii 
each of the two bodies to pass the meas- 
ure. Legislation 'which exceeds the con- 
stitutional power of Congress may be de- 
clared unconstitutional and void by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States when 
that body Is properly appealed to by either 
party In any controversy arising in an at- 
tempt to enforce such legislation. Each 
House Is by the Constitution “the judge 
of elections, returns, and qualltications of its 
own members” (page 17). (See also Senate 
and House of Representatives; United 
States, Government of, and Apportionment.) 


Congress: 

Act apj)0intiiig day for anuuSl meet- 
ingf of, vetoed, 1450. 

Act of — 

Approved, but not signed, whether 
in force, discussed, 856. 

Duly certified and approved, w^hich 
had not passed, discussed, 1,S53. 
Effect on, of adjournment of Con- 
gress before expiration of 10 
days after presentation to Presi- 
dent, discussed, 3797. 

Acts of, to be published in certain 
new^spapers, 4116. 

Address from committee of public 
safety of France transmitted to, 
181. 

Adjournment of — 

Postponement of recess requested, 
6092. 

Postponement of, recommended, 
3021, 3286, 4034. 

Resolution authorizing, not ap- 
proved, 257. 

Appropriations, power to designate 
officer to expend, discussed, 3128. 
Appropriations should not be made 
by, unless necessary, 1248. 

Bills, time allowed for consideration 
of, discussed, 2993, 3060, 

Capital, longitude of, west of Green- 
wich, report, 688. 

Capitol prepared for. (See Capitol.) 
Carpenter ^8 painting of Lincoln and 
Cabinet at reading of Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation presented to, 
4435. 

Constitution, copies of, printed for 
members of, 634, 678. 
Constitutional amendments recom- 
mended to. (Sec Constitution.) 
Contingent expenses of, discussed, 
3179. 

Declaration of Independence, first 
copperplate of, bequeathed to, by 
Lafayette, letter of son presenting, 
1342. 

Diligence and good temper of, ad- 
mired, 7913, 

Desk on which Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was written presented 
to United States by heirs of Jo- 
seph Coolidge, Jr., 4540. 

Letter of Robert C. Winthrop re- 
garding, 4541. 

Discretionary authority which can be 
regulated by, should not be exer- 
cised by Executive, 1387. 

District of Columbia should be repre- 
sented in, 1091, 1120, 3652. 
Extraordinary sessions of, convened 
by proclamation of President — 
Adams, John, 222. 

Cleveland, 5828. 

Harrison, W. H., 1876. 
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Hayes, 4399, 4472. 

Jefferson, 345, 412. 

Lincoln, 3214, 

McKinley, 6470. 

Madison, 476, 500. 

Pierce, 2927. 

Taft, 7586. 

Van Buren, 1538, 

Information regarding foreign affairs 
requested’ by, refused, 186, 2232, 
2281, 2416, 2452, 2690, 2691, 2695, 
6101. 

Joint resolution of — 

Declaring freedom of Cuba and au- 
thorizing intervention, etc., 
6297. 

Discussed, 6311. 

Regarded by Spain as ‘‘equiva- 
lent to an evident declaration 
of war, 6312. 

Loyal Senators and Representatives 
denied admission to seats in, dis- 
cussed, 3644. 

Mail, rates of transportation of, 
should be regulated by. (See Post- 
al Service.) 

Meeting of — 

Act appointing day for annual, ve- 
toed, 1450. 

Constitutional amendment regard- 
ing, recommended, 240, 

Members of. (See Representatives; 
Senators.) 

Notification to, of discontinuance of 
addresses, by President Jefferson, 
313. 

Pennaiieiit seat of Government oc- 
cupied by. (See Seat of Govern- 
ment.) 

Protests of Presidents against action 
of. (See Protests.) 

Public and private acts of, list of, 
transmitted, 3963. 

Requested by President Cleveland not 
to take recess until enactment of 
financial legislation, 6092. 
Resolutions of, thanking Samuel T. 
Washington for sword of Washing- 
ton and staff of Franklin, 2320, 
Right of states to representation in, 
discussed, 3644. 

“Shall make no law respecting re- 
ligious establishment, “ application 
of, 475. 

Testimonials of Gen. Grant offered to, 
by Mrs. Grant, 4857. 

Schedule of, 4859. 

Thanks of, tendered. (See Thanks of 
Congress.) 

Two Houses of, independent of each 
other, 516. 

War with — 

Algiers should be declared by, 539. 
Great Britain — 

Declared by, 497. 


Special session called on account 
of threatening aspect of, 413. 
Spain declared by, 6348. 

House of Representatives (see also 
Representatives ) — 

Address of, in reply to President 
Washington's inaugural, 48. 
Reply of President, 49. 

Address of, to President Adams nn 
death of Washington, 290. 

Calls on President, 290. 

Contested elections in, act regu- 
lating taking of testimony in, 
reasons for applying pocket veto 
to, 2108. 

Expresses regret upon being pioti- 
fied of President Washington's 
intention to retire, 200. 

Information regarding foreign in- 
tercourse refused, 186, 2281, 
2416, 2452. 

Referred to, 2529. 

Letter of John Randolph, Jr., de- 
manding punishment of certain 
officers of Army and Navy for in- 
sulting conduct, referred to, 291. 

Members of. (See Representatives.) 

Privileges of, letter relating to, 
transmitted, 293. 

Protests of Presidents against ac- 
tion of. (See Protests.) 

Treaties — 

Assent of, to, not required, 188. 
Transmission of, to, declined, 
2601. 

Senate (see also Senators) — 

Address of, in reply to President 
Washington's inaugural, 46. 
Reply of President, 47. 

Address of, to President Adams on 
death of Washington, 288. 

Breach of duty by public officer in 
publishing executive business of, 
discussed, 2691. 

Calls on President, 288. 

Can hold only correspondence with 
the President in executive ses- 
sion, 2174, 

Correspondence respecting relations 
with Spain refused, 6101. 

Executive and, independent of each 
other in cases of appointment to 
office, 516. 

Expresses regret upon being noti- 
fied of President Washington's 
intention to retire, 198. 

Extraordinary sessions of, convened 
by proclamation of President — 
Adams, John, 306, 1220. 

Adams, J. Q., 997. 

Arthur, 4621, 4873. 

Buchanan, 3026, 3081, 3156, 3203. 
Cleveland, 5428, 6230. 

Fillmore, 2646, 2726. 

, Referred to, 2726. 
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Grant, 3966, 4087, 4171, 4278, 
4390. 

Harrison, Benj,, 5817. 

H^es, 4591. 

Referred to, 4588. 

Jackson, 1508, 

Jefferson, 449. 

Johnson, 3719. 

Lincoln, 3362, 3474* 

McKinley, 6470. 

Madison, 571. 

Monroe, 856. 

Pierce, 2959. 

Polk, 2539. 

Tyler, 2220. 

Van Buren, 1857. 

Washington, 130, 204, 571. 

(See also Congress, ante.) 

Free confidential communication 
with Executive should be pre- 
served, 893. 

In confidential correspondence with 
President, 144, 495, 652. 

In executive session can only hold 
correspondence with President, 
2174. 

Information regarding — 

Annexation of Texas refused, 
2232. 

Negotiations with Great Britain, 
Costa Rica, and Nicaragua, re- 
fused, 2690. 

Nominations to. (See Executive 
Nominations.) 

President Washington meets and 
advises with, respecting treaty 
with Indians, 53. 

Proposition to annex Hawaiian 
Islands, refused, 2691, 2695. 

Protests of Presidents against ac- 
tion of, (See Protests.) 

Requested by President Adams to 
postpone adjournment of, 257, 

Treaties, power to make, vested in 
President with consent of, 187. 
Congress, Confederate. (See Confeder- 
ate Congress.) 

Congress, Continental. (See Continental 
Congress.) 

Congress, Members of. (See Appendix.) 
Congress; Number of.-rEach congress is 
aumbered and holds two annual sessions, 
respectively termed the long and the short 
session, each assembling on the first Mon- 
day in December and may be called in 
special session by the President or by joint 
resolution of both houses. The life of a 
congress lasts from 12 o’clock noon on 
March 4 of the odd-numbered year fol- 
lowing the election of representatives until 
12 o’clock noon on March 4 of the next 
odd-numbered year. To determine the 
fears covered by a given congress multi- 
ply the number of the congress by two 
and add the product to 1789. The result 
will be the year In which the congress 
closed Example: Sixty -second Congress. 
rWIce 62 is 124; adding 124 to 1789 gives 
1913. the year during which (on March 


4) the Sixty-second Congress must expire. 
To find the number of a congress sitting 
in any giveu year subtract 1789 from that 
ear ; if the result be an even number, 
alf that number will give the congress 
of which the year in question saw the 
close ; If the' result be an odd number, 
add one, and half the sum will give the 
congress of which the year in question was 
the first year. 

Congress of Nations. (See Panama, 

Isthmus of.) 

Congressional Elections: 

Federal supervision of, recommended, 
5490, 5562, 5766. 

Gerrymander discussed, 5643. 
Congressional Globe. — That part of the 
proceedings of Congress which was pub- 
lished between 1833 and 1873. The Globe 
was first Issued as a newspaper. Later It 
succeeded the Register of Debates. It was 
succeeded by the C’ongresslonal Record. 
The Congressional Globe was started as 
a private enterprise Dec. 7, 1833. Volume 
I, No. 1, began with the proceedings of the 
Twenty-third (’ougress. It was published 
weekly and each volume wag devoted to 
one session of Congress. The second ses- 
sion of the Fortletn Congress, 1869, was 
compri.sed In one volume of five parts, ag- 
gregating more than 5,000 pages. (See 
also Annals of Congress ; Congressional 
Record; Register of Debates.) 

Congressional Library. (See Library of 

Congress.) 

Congressional Record.— A complete rec- 
ord of the debates and proceedings of Con- 
gress from December, 1873, to the present 
time. It is the successor to the Congres- 
sional Globe, and is printed and circulated 
by the Government. The Congressional 
Record Is issued dally during the sessions 
of Congress. Each member of Congress is 
gratuitously supplied with a specified num- 
ber for his constituents. It may also be 
obtained by subscription, the price being 
$8 for the long and $4 for the short ses- 
sion. The Congressional Record began with 
the special session of the Forty-third Con- 
gress, convened with the Inauguration of 
President Grant for the second term, March 
4, 1873. One volume is devoted to the pro- 
ceedings of each session, but the volumes 
are generally bound In several parts. Vol. 
XLV, cov<‘ring the proceedings of the sec- 
ond session or the Sixtieth Congress, Dec. 
6, 1809-June 25, 1910, consists of eight 
parts, aggregating more than 10,000 pages. 
(See also Annals of Congress; Congres- 
sional Globe, Register of Debates.) 

Coilgr688mail.~A merol)er of the United 
States Congress or Legislature, — either In 
the Senate or the House of Representatives ; 
more commonly used to designate a member 
of the House of Representatives. 
OongreS8IXiail-at-Larg6.— A member of 
United States House of Representatives 
elected by the voters of an entire state, 
and not, as is customary, by those of a 
Oongresaional district. The election of a 
Congressman-at-Iarge Is a device adopted 
by a state to secure proper representation 
in Congress under a Federal ap, " 
ment act pending the passage of a stats 
law redlstrlcting the state in accordance 
with the Federal allowance of Representa- 
tives. The apportionment act of Jan. 16, 
1901, provides that after March 3, 1908, 
the House of Representatives shall be com- 
posed of 86 members apportioned as fol- 
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lows : Alabama, 9 ; Arkansas, 7 ; Cali- 
fornia, 8 ; C 9 lorado, 8 ; Connecticut, 6 ; 
Delaware, 1 ; Florida, 3 ; Georgia, 11 ; 
Idaho, 1 ; Illinois, ; Indiana, 13 ; Iowa, 
11; Kansas, 8; Kentucky, 11; Louisiana, 
7 ; Maine, 4 ; Maryland, 6 ; Massachusetts, 
14; Michigan, 12; Mlnnesbla, 9; Missis- 
sippi, 8 ; Missouri, 14 ; Montana, 1 ; Ne- 
braska, 6 ; Nevada, 1 ; New Hampshire, 2 ; 
New Jersey, 10; Now York, 3?; North 
Carolina, 10; North Dakota, 2; Ohio, 21; 
Oregon, 2 ; Pennsylvania, 32 ; Rhode Isl- 
and, 2; Soul Carolina, 7; South Dakota, 
2 ; Tennessee, 10 ; Texas, 16 ; Utah, 1 ; Ver- 
mont, 2; Virginia, 10; Washington, 8; 
West Virginia, 6 ; Wisconsin, 11 ; Wyo- 
ming, 1. It also provided that Congress- 
men shall be elected from districts com- 

f msed of contiguous territory and contaln- 
ug as nearly us possible an emiul number 
of inhabitants, the number or such dis- 
tricts equaling the number of Represent- 
atives to which the state is entitled ; 
but “in case of an increase in the number 
of Representatives wliich may be given 
to any state under this apportionment such 
additional Representative or Representa- 
tives shall be elected by the stale at 
large and the other Represeiilatives by 
the districts now prescribed by law until 
the legislature of such sURe, in the man- 
ner herein prescribed, Hliall r<*dlstrlct such 
state.” The present membership of the 
House is thus, 435. (See Api>ortloument 
and House of Representatives.) 
Oonnecticut. — One of the thirteen original 
states of the American Union ; nickname, 
“The Ntitmeg State” ; motto, “(Jul trans- 
tulit sustinet” (He w'ho transplanted still 
siistnlns). It lies between lat. 41° and 42° 
3' north and long. 71° 55' and 73° 50' 
west, an area of 4,065 square miles. It Is 
bounded on the north by Massachusetts, 
on the east by Rhode Island, on the south 
by L(»ng Island Sound, and (»ii the west by 
New York, ronnectleut is largely a manu- 
facturing State, due to its pcisitlon which 
gives easy access to the large distribut- 
ing centers ; Its chief products arc hard- 
ware, firearms, silks, cotton niul woolen 
goods, and clocks, Couuecilcut was set- 
tled by English Colonists from Plymouth, 
Mass., about 1635, although the Dutch had 
been there somewhat earlier. Charles II 
granted a charter to the C'onnecticut and 
New Haven Colonics In 1662, and soon 
thereafter they united, q’ho present con- 
st it utlim was adopted In 1818. 

Statistics of ngriculltire collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms In the State at 26,815, comprising 
2,185,788 acres, valued, with stock and Im- 
provements, at $159,309,771. The value of 
domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $14,- 
163,902, Including 195,318 cattle, valued 
at $6,730,287; 46,341 horses. $5,739,400; 
62,372 swine, $472,741 ; 22,418 sheep, $112,- 
349; poultry, $988,653. Tjie yield and 
value of the field crops of 1911 was: corn, 
69,000 acres, 2,862,000 bushels. $2,375,000 ; 
oats. 11,000 acres, 386,000 bushels, $216,- 
000; rye, 8,000 acres, 148,000 bushels, 
$138,000; potatoes, 23,000 aerest 1,956,- 
(iOO bushels, $2,053,000 ; hay, 490,000 acres, 
630,000 tons, $12,666,000; tobacco, 17,000 
acres, 27,625,000 pounds, $5,663,125. The 
mineral products of the State are unimpor- 
tant. The cjipltal employed in manufac- 
tures In the State, reported In 1908^ was 
$373,283,680 ; number of wage earners, 
181,606, to whom was paid $87,942,091. 
There were 3,447 establishments. The cost 
of the raw material was $191,303,881, and 
the value of the output was $369,082,091. 
Population in 1910, 1,114,756. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Connecticut having an annual out- 


put valued at $560 dr more at the begin- 
ning of 1015 was 4,106. The amount of 
capital invested wak $620,194,000, giving 
employment to 254,498 persons, using mate- 
ria! valued at $288,464,00<h and turning out 
finished goods worth $545,249,000. Salaries 
and wages paid aggregated $160,780,000. 

Oonnecticut: 

Ratification of amendment to Federal 
.Constitution by, referred to, 249. 

Refusal qf governor of, to furnisb 
militia for defense of frontier, 601. 
Oonnecticut Elver, practicability of 
connecting Lake Memphremagog 
with, 873. 

Oonquest.— The capture of territory by mil- 
itary force. ^ 

Oonscientious Objectow.— The term ap- 
plied in England to those persons with inner 
objections to participating in war so strong 
that they refused to allow themselves to be 
subjected to military service. The term was 
used to describe both those whose conscien- 
tious scruples against war were limited to 
direct military service, and who hence ac- 
cepted non-combatant service as an alterna- 
tive ; and to those who refused to perform 
any service under military orders, whether 
combatant or non-combatant, or even to as- 
sist in any way their government while It 
at war. It is estimated that of these 
latter class there were in England almost 
6.0(K) in jail on June 1, 1917. The conscien- 
tious objectors arc not to be confused with 
the “slackers” (q. v.). 

Oonscriptiou.— An enforced enlistment for 
army or navy service. (See Drafts.) 
Conservation Commission.— The National 
Conservation Commission was created by 
President Roosevelt June 8, 1008, as the 
result of a conference, held at the White 
House, May 13, 1908, of the governors of 
the states and territories. The President 
had invited these officials and other emi- 
nent men to confer on the subject of na- 
tional resources. Among the notable ad- 
dresses were those of Andrew Carnegie, on 
Iron and coal In relation to their exhaus- 
tion ; Ellhu Root, urging the states to ex- 
ercise their sovereignties in preserving their 
natural resources; James J. Hill, on the 
w'asteful use of the soli ; William J. 
Bryan, John Mitchell, Governor Glenn, of 
North Carolina ; Gifford PInchot, and 
James R. Garfield. 

The object of the conference was to 
arouse the public conscience to the un- 
necessary waste and destruction of the for- 
ests, streams and mineral deposits, and 
the depletion of the soil, and to encourage 
by public sentiment and laws the conser- 
vation and development of the bountiful 
provisions of nature for the happiness and 
welfare of man. 

Within a month after the creation of 
the national commission the governors of 
five states had appointed state conserva- 
tion commissioners and an equal number 
of omanizations of national scope had 
nnmeC conservation committees. By Janu- 
ary, 1909. thirty-six states and territories 
had formed conservation commissions, and 
the indications were that all the remaining 
states would soon take similar action. Be- 
sides these, forty-one national organizations 
had appointed conservation committees. 
Under the direction of the national com- 
missi^ the first Inventor of the natural 
resoulces of the United States ever made 
was accomplished. 
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The aim and scope of the Conseryation 
Commission is summarized in the following 
brief extracts from the report made to 
the President Dec. 7, 1908 : 

“The duty of man to man is no greater 
than the duty of each generation to the 
next, and the obligation of the nation to 
the actual citizen is no more sacred than 
its obligation to the citizens to be. In this 
country, blessed with natural resources In 
unsurpassed profusion, the sense of re- 
sponsibility to the future has been slow 
to awaken. Forests have been cleared 
away as obstacles to the use of land. Neg- 
lect of the waterways and approaching 
exhaustion of the forests directed atten- 
tion to the rapid depletion of the coal and 
iron deposits and the misuse of the land. 

“In the present stage of our national de- 
Telopnient wise and benelicial uses are 
essential and the checking of waste is ab- 
solutely demanded. The most reprehen- 
sible waste is that of destruction, as in 
forest fires, uncontrolled flow of gas and 
oil. soil w’a.sh, and abandonment of coal In 
mines. Nearly as bad is the w’aste arising 
from misuse, as the consumption of fuel in 
furnaces and engines of low’ efficiency, 
use of ill-adapted structural materials, 
growing of ill -chosen crops, and the per- 
petuation of inferior plants and animals, 
all of which may be remedied. 

“Even as we have neglected our natu- 
ral resources so have we been thoughtless 
of life and health. Natural resources are 
useless without men and women to de- 
velop them ; wo cannot, therefore, too soon 
enter upon the duly of conserving our 
chief source of strength by the prevention 
of disease and the prolongation of life. 

“At the present rate of coal production 
the supply will approach exhaustion by 
the middle of the next century. The .sup- 
ply of high-grade iron ore, at the present 
rate of consumption, cannot be expected 
to last beyond the middle of the present 
century. Petroleum, though increasing in 
siipidy, is also enormously misused and 
wasted, and cannot he expected to last 
beyond the middle of the present century. 
The daily waste of natural gas Is enough 
to supply every city in the United States 
of over 100,000 population. 

“Of the total area of our lands, but 
little more than two-flfths Is in farms, 
and less than one-half of the farm area Is 
Improved and made a source of crop pro- 
duction. The area of cultivated land may 
possibly be doubled. In addition to the 
land aw’altlng the plow 75,000,000 acres of 
sw’amp land can be reclaimed, 40,000,000 
acres of desert land Irrigated and millions 
of acres of brush and wooded land cleared. 
We must greatly Increase our yield per 
acre. The average yield of wheat in the 
United States is less than fourteen bushels 
per acre ; in England It is thirty-tw’o bush- 
els and in Germany twenty-eight. We get 
thirty bushels of oats per acre ; P^ngland 
nearly forty-five and Germany more than 
forty-seven. Proper management will 
double the yield and produce more than 
three times our present population can 
consume.” 

As an outgrowth of the joint conserva- 
tion conference In December, 1908, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invited President Diaz of 
Mexico and the Governor-General and Pre- 
mier of Canada to a North America n con- 
servation conference. These governments 
sent representatives to a meeting held at 
the White House Feb. 18, 1909. The prin- 
ciples of the original commission were en- 
dorsed and an Invitation was extended to 
forty-five other nations to send delegates 
to a world’s conference to be held at The 
Hague on a date to be later decided upon. 


As a result of the agitation against de- 
struction of the natural resources of Amer- 
ica, other uatioual societies have been or- 
ganized and are actively at work on Ihe 
task of educating the people and securing 
the passage of laws for protecting min- 
eral deposits, forests, water power, fauna 
and flora. 

The National Conservation Association, 
with headquarters in the Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., is now the organ- 
ized head of the conservation movement In 
the United States. The association came 
into existence because of an urgent need 
for an organization open to every man and 
woman who stood for conservation which 
would give them Immediate opportunity 
for united and active work. Its objects 
are thus stated : 

“The National Con.servation Association 
is fighting for the prompt and orderly de- 
velopment of our natural resources, for 
the welfare of ourselves and our children, 
and for the rights of the plain people. 
The association is bound neither by polit- 
ical considerations nor official connections. 
It is free to speak the whole truth. 

“That conservation men ns the use of 
our natural resources for the benefit of n.s 
all and not merely for the profit of a fvw 
is already household knowledge. The task 
which the National Conservation Associa- 
tion has set itself Is to get this principle 
put into practical effect.” 

The association is maintained by dues 
from membership, which are divided Into 
the following classes : Members, $1.00 a 
year; Active Memher.s, $3.00 a year; (’on- 
tributlng Members $20.00 a year ; Patrons 
$100 a year; Life Membership, $1,000 a 
year. 

The organization of the National Con- 
servation Association is as follows : 

Gifford Plnchot, President, Washington, 
I). C. ; Charles W. Eliot. Honorary Presi- 
dent, Cambridge, Mass. ; Overton W. Price, 
Vice-President and Treasurer, Washington, 
D. C. ; Harry A. Slattery, Secretary, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The National Conservation Congress first 
met at Seattle, Wash., in August, 1909, un- 
der the auspices of the Wushiiiglon Conser- 
vation Association. 

The objects of the Congress are : To 
provide for discussion of the resources of 
the United States as the foundation for 
the prosperity of the people. To furnish 
definite Information concerning the re- 
sources and their development, use and 
preservation. To afford an agency through 
which the people of the country may frame 
policies and principles affecting the con- 
servation and utilization of their resourees 
to be put into effect by their respective 
representatives in state and federal gov- 
ernments. 

There Is no official connection between 
the National Conservation Congress and 
the National Conservation Association, al- 
though the two are working closely to- 
gether along the same lines. The Congress 
confines Its work to an annual gathering of 
citizens appointed by state and municipal 
officials and delegates. The Association 
muintains a permanent working organiza- 
tion thropghont the year. The officers are : 
I*resldent, J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. ; 
Executive Secretary, Thomas R. Shipp, 
Washington, I). C. ; Treasurer, D. Austin 
Latchaw, Kansas (Mty, Mo. 

Conservation Commission: 
Appropriation for, urged, 7268. 
Commission report submitted, 7258. 
Conservatives.— A faction of the Demo- 
cratic part;f who from 1837 to 1840 votetj 
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with the Whigs against the sub-treasury bill. 
On other questions the Conservatives acted 
with their party. The term is generally ap- 
plied to those members of a p<^ltlcal party 
who oppose radical measures of any Kind. 

Oonspiracies, Unlawful. (See Illegal 
Combinations.) 

Conspiracy.— The combined action of two 
or more persons for illegal purposes, espe- 
cially plots against the Government. 
Oonatantinopla, Tuxlroy: 

Expulsion of Greeks from, 2774. 

International conference to be held 
at, upon subject of cholera, re- 
ferred to, 3576. 

Eobert College at, referred to, 3900. 
Constellation, The. — The flagship of Com- 
modore Thomas Truxtun of the squadron 
sent to protect American shipping In the 
West Indies during troubles with France 
In 1799. The Vonstellation was built at 
Baltimore, and commissioned In 1798. Feb, 
9, 1799, she defeated and captured the 
French frigate Ulnsurgente, of 40 guns. 
Feb. 1, 1800, she defeated La Vengeance, of 
54 guns, which, after a fierce engagement, 
escaped, owing to a stormj* Congress pre- 
sented Truxtun with a gold medal and a 
vote of thanks for his bravery during this 
engagement. 

Constituency. —The voters In a given polit- 
ical division. 

Constitution. — Fundamental law in a lim- 
ited or free government. As applied to the 
United States of America, or to any state 
of the American Union, the constitution is 
a w'ritten statement of the powders of gov- 
ernment. The people who hold the elective 
franchise are by proscribed forms called 
upon to establish their constitution which 
they may subsequently amend In accordance 
with its provisions. When establi.s’hed the 
constitution Is paramount to the govern- 
ment organized under It. If any depart- 
ment of the government exceeds its author- 
izfd powers, the act is irregular and void. 
Thus, if an act of Congress or of a state 
legislature does not conform In Its terras 
to the constitution, which declares Itself to 
be the supreme law of the land or of the 
stale, as the ease may be, the Federal or 
State Supreme Court, as the cas^ may be, 
may decide the act in question to be un- 
constitutional and therefore of no efre<*i. 
In Great Britain the constitution consists 
of customs, iraditloms, royal charters, stat- 
utes of Parliament, the common law, the 
Magna Charta, the Declaration of Rights, 
the Act of Settlement, the Reform BUI, etc. 
The British constitution has never had the 
direct sanction of the people; the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of each state 
of the Union has received such sanction. 
The Constitution of the United States was 
framed in a convention of the states, except 
Rhode Island, at Philadelphia, In 1787, and 
went into eifect March 4, 1789, having been 
ratified by eleven of the thirteen states. 
North Carolina and Rhode Island ratified It 
Nov. 21, 1789, and May 29, 1790, respec- 
tively. (See also Amendments.) 
Constitution: 

Amendments to — 

Fourteenth, recommendation that 
disabilities imposed under, be 
removed, 4107, 4209. 

Proclamation directing discon- 
tinuance of prosecutions, 4130. 


Joint resolution proposing, 3841. 
Joint resolution proposing four- 
teenth, opposed, 3589. 

Proposed by Taft, 7390, 7392. 
Question of Congress proposing, un- 
til after admission of loyal Sena- 
tors and Eepresentatives of un- 
represented states referred to, 
3589. 

Hatiflcatlon of. (See Batidcation 
of, post,) 

Beferred to, 595, 786, 3722. 

Belative to — 

Abolishing slavery — 

Defeated, 3453. 

Becommended, 3556. ^ 

Batification of referred to, 
3570, 3644. 

Approval of separate items of 
hill and veto of others recom- 
mended, 4196, 4725, 4774, 4840. 
Distribution of surplus revenue 
among states suggested, 1015. 
Expenditures for education, sug- 
gested, 397, 444, 587. 

Gradual emancipation of slaves 
recommended, 3337. 

Income tax recommended, 7390, 
7392. 

Internal improvements suggest- 
ed, 398, 553, 587, 760. 
Legislation in extra session of 
Congress suggested, 4196. 
Maintenance of free schools by 
States, 4288. 

Mode of election of President 
and Vice-President suggested, 
1010, 1081, 1120, 1168, 1253, 
1336, 1395, 1478, 3837, 3889, 
4196. 

Mode of election of United States 
Senators, 3849, 3889. 
Postponement of meeting of Con- 
gress suggested, 240. 

Selection of Presidential electors 
recommended, 5644. 

Slavery recommended, 3169. 
Suability of States ratified, 250. 
Successor to President in event 
of vacancy in Presidency and 
Vice-President recommended, 
3837, 3889, 4950. 

Tenure of office by judiciary of 
United States recommended, 
3841, 3889. 

Centennial anniversary of framing, 
proposition to celebrate, discussed, 
5118. 

Journal of acts and proceedings of 
convention which formed, pub- 
lished, 634, 678. 

Legislation to supplement guaranties 
aifforded by fourteenth amendment 
focommended,'^ 4775. 
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Batifieatlon of — 

Fifteenth amendment referred to^ 
3998, 4001, 4007, 480L 
Discussed, 4009. 

Fourteenth amendment referred to, 
3664, 3665, 3667, 3722, 3796, 
3836, 3837, 3843. 

Proclamation regarding enforce- 
ment of, 4088. 

Proclaimed, 3854, 3855, 3856, 

3857, 3858. 

Withdrawal of, by Ohio and New 
Jersey, 3836. 

Batification of, by states. (See the 
several states.) 

Becommendation of legislation to 
supplement guaranties afforded by 
fourteenth amendment, 4775. 
Beferred to, 95, 101. 

Bight to make and alter, basis of our 
political system, 200. 

Secret journal of Congress of Con- 
federation published, 678. 

Signers of, 26. 

Text of, 15. 

Constitution, Confederate. (See Con- 
federate Constitution.) 

Constitution, The. — A famous American 
frigate, known also as ‘*0/cl Ironsides.** 
She was built at Boston In 1797, and car- 
ried 44 guns. July 17, 1812, she encoun- 
tered a fleet of five British frigates, but 
through the masterly seaiuanshiu of Oapt. 
Hull eluded capture. Aug. ID sue was at- 
tacked by the British frigate Guerri^re, 
carrying 38 guns. Within half nn hour 
the latter was a wreck and 85 of her men 
killed and wounded (502). Deo. 29, 1812. 
the British man-of-war, Java, carrying 38 
guns, surrendered to the Constitution (507). 
The British loss was only 24. Feb. 20, 
1815, the Constitution captured the Vyane, 
20 guns, and the Levant^ J8 guns. British 
los 77 and American loss 15, (See illustra- 
tion opposite 505.) 

Constitution, The: 

British frigate GuerrUre captured and 
destroyed by, 502. 

British frigate Java captured and 
destroyed by, 507. 

Capt. Bainbridge in command of, 507. 
Capt. Hull in command of, 502. 
Constitution, The (slave ship), proceed- 
ings of court regarding, 895. 
ConiftttUiional.~~In accord with the consti- 
tution, as la the case of a law which the 
courts hold to be constitutional. 
Con^tutional Bights discussed, (See 
powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments.) 

Constitutional Treasury System: 
Becommended by President Polk, 2256. 
Successful operation of, discussed, 
2406, 2498. 

Constitutional Union Party.— The issues 
of 1860 and the years Immediately preced- 
ing disrupted the Whig party. May 9 of 
that year representatives of the parly held 
a convention at Baltimore and nominated 
John Bell, of Tennessee, for ITesident, and 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, for Vice- 


President. Delegates were present from 
about twenty states. They took the name 
of the Constitutional Union party. They 
denounced the platforms of the other parties 
as tending “to widen political divisions,” 
and declared their principles to be “the Con- 
stitution of the country, the Union of the 
States, and the enforcement of the laws.” 
In the election of 3800 the party carried 
three states — Kentucky, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia, polling 589,681 votes and gaining 89 
electoral votes. 

Constitutionalist. — ^Any one who consist- 
ently abides by the Constitution, or who 
desires to see governmental activities deter- 
mined only by the Constitution is now called 
a Constitutionalist. 

Constitutionalists. — a political party in 
l*ennsylvania which under the Constitution 
of 1776-1790 favored the maintenance of 
that instrument as opposed to those who de- 
manded a stronger government than could 
be had under It. They were the local fore- 
runners of the Democrats and Anti-Federal- 
ists of later times. Between 1804 and 1808 
a party arose which desired to amend the 
Constitution. They were called Convention- 
alists and the party opposed to them Con- 
stitutionalists. 

Constitutions, State. — At the time of the 
Declaration of Independence only a few of 
the Colonies had local governments of their 
own. These wt‘re only temporary organi- 
zations. Constitutions were first adopted by 
the thirteen original states as follows: 
Marjdand, New llampshire. New .Jersey, 
North (Carolina. IVunsylvania and Virginia 
In 1776; (Tcorgia and New York in 1777; 
South Carolina in 1778 ; Massachusetts In 
1780; Delaware In 1792; (.’onneoticut in 
1818; Ilhode Island in 1842. 

Construction and Bopair, Bureau of. 
Navy Department. (Seo Bureau of 

Construction and Repair.) 

Consul. — A representative of a government 
delegated to reside In a city of a foreign 
government for the puri)OHe of maintaining 
friendly and commercial relations, and of 
gathering and distributing information on 
industrial enterprises. 

Consul-General, title of, should be 

abandoned, 4923. 

Consular ' Appointments, State Depart- 
ment.— (See Civil Service.) The first con- 
sul sent from tlie United States to a for- 
eign government was William Ihlfrey. of 
Massachusetts, who was despatched as con- 
sul to France In 1780. The present system 
of consular appointments is the result of 
thorough re-organlzatlon by I’resldeut Uoose- 
velt, in 1906. Ills re-organizutlon provided 
for five Inspectors of consulates ; demanded 
notarial services from consuls in oflSce ; for- 
bade any consul to engage In business or 
law, or to receive any compensation other 
than his consular salary ; and applied the 
Civil Service principle to the service as a 
whole. At present a board of examiners 
passes upon all candidates, who must be 
American cltlaens between the ages of 21 
and 50, ^d who roust show moral, mental 
and physical fitness for consular work. All 
candidates must receive a gi*ade of at least 
80% In an extensive examination covering 
English and at least one foreign language, 
the present trade and commercial situation 
of tUe United States and the possibilities of 
its expansion, both international and com- 
mon law, modern history, and other sub- 
jects. Huecessful candidates are appointed 
to the eighth and ninth grades in the con- 
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sular mervlce, from which. With few excep- 
tions, promotions are made. ( See Consuls : 
gtate Department ; Consular Serrlce ; Trade 
Information and Ribllclty.) 

Coiumlar Bureatii Bepartm^t of State, 
— The chief of the consular bureau has 
supervision over the administration of the 
consular service (q. v.), attehds to arrange- 
ments for commercial and other consular 
agreements, and Is In charge of other details 
in the activities of the consular service. 
(See Consuls; State Department) * 
Oonsular a»d ' Biplomatlc Service (see 
also Consular Beform): 

Act making appropriations for — 
Approved and reasons therefor, 433 L 
Beturnod, 4807. 

Classified service needed, 7022. 

Commercial attachds proposed, 6939, 
6940, 

Consular System referred to, 1246, 
3382, 3393, 3471, 3592, 3794, 3837. 

Cost of, 6797, 6798. 

Costumes of persons in, referred to, 
3115, 3834. 

Discussed, 5468, 5547. 

Elevation of missions, (!f335, 6673. 
Recommended, 5468. 

Inspector of consular ofllces discussed, 
6155. 

Larger salaries needed in, 7022. 

Organization of class of supernumer- 
ary secretaries of legation abroad 
recommended, 4654. 

Promotions, removals and appoint- 
ments in, 4672. 

Referred to, 3067, 3393, 3471, 3592, 
4069, 4123, 4795, 4801, 4849. 

Reorganization of, recommended by 
President — 

Arthur, 4718, 4829, 4838. 

Cleveland, 4922, 5091, 5370, 5874. 
Roosevelt, 6673, 6674, 6913, 7022, 
7023. 

Consular Conventions. — The first practi- 
cal step toward close diplomatic relations 
between nations is the establishment of the 
consular ofilcc within its dominions. This 
is brought about by treaties and agreements 
which are called consular conventions. The 
terms and conditions uiwn which consuls 
are established In foreign countries by the 
United States have been, generally speak- 
ing, the same. Consequently treaties of this 
nature bear such dose resemblance to one 
another that they are here grouped for 

S urposes of comparison, and only specific 
iffferences are noted. Such treaties pro- 
vide that consuls-general, consuls, and vice- 
consuls shall be reciprocally received and 
recognized on presentation of their commis- 
sions In the way and manner customary 
In the several nations, and according to 
the court etiquette of the particular nation. 
An exequatur ( 9 . a.) shall be Issued to 
the representative by the government of 
the country to which ho Is sent. These 
representatives are to be treated with re- 
spect, dignity, and honor, due to the coun- 
try whence they come. They are exempt 
from military service, public duty, and all 
personal and direct taxation, whether Fed- 
eral, slate, or municipal. If, however, the 
consular representative of a foreign na- 


tion In a reddent of the country In wh 
he acts, he Is amenable to all of the laws, 
and pays taxes and performs public duties 
which his cUlzensnIp demands of him. 
Consuls have the right to hoist the flag 
of their nation over their official residence, 
or upon an official vessel. They are re- 
lieved of public witness duty, and when 
their evidence is necessary in connection 
with the administration of Justice, their 
depositions may be taken In writing or at 
their dwellings. 

CoDHular offices and dwellings are Invio- 
lable ; local aujhoritics may not Invade them 
for any purpose ; papers and documents de- 
posited there may not be seized or ex- 
amined ; and the houses cannot be used 
as an asylum for the refuge or protection 
of criminals or fugitives from Justice. Cou- 
suls-general and consuls have the power 
to appoint as consular agents any citizen 
of their own country, of the nation to which 
they are representatives, or of any lother 
country, who shall be acceptable to the 
respective governments, and that consular 
agent shall have full authority to act when 
so certificated. 

All consular officials of whatever rank 
have power and authority to take evidence, 
or depositions of captains, seamen, crews, 
passengers, or citizens of their own country, 
at the official residence, and may there ex- 
ecute any papers or documents. Consular 
representatives have the right of acquiring 
property and of disposing of It in any way ; 
may conduct business, trade, or profession, 
exactly as do In these respects the citizens 
of the country In which they reside : and 
they may not be discriminated against in 
any w'ay by reason of their being aliens. 
The discipline and internal order of the 
vessels of their country are entirely under 
the control of the consuls of the ports at 
which such vessels may be ; and these 
officers may use the local Judicial machlu- 
ery freely for the arrest, detention, and 
punishment of deserters or mutineers, or 
for the preservation of the public peace. 
Kxpenses of such police Judicial action 
must be borne by the consuls. A definite 
time for the detention of deserters or crim- 
inals so arrested without trial is set by 
treaties and varies from two to three 
months. (See also Treaties.) 

Argentine Republic . — The consular conven- 
tion with this country Is contained In the 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and navi- 
gation. of 1853. (See Argentine Republic, 
Treaties with.) 

Austria-ffungurff. — The consular conven- 
tion was concluded in 1870 and ratified 
June 29, 1871. 

Belgium . — The consular . conventions of 
1808, which expired In 1880, and that of 
1880, still In force, govern the conduct 
and appointment of consuls. 

Bolivia. — Agreement remrdlng consuls is 
contained In the treaty of peace, friendship, 
commerce, and navigation, of 1858. (See 
Bolivia, Treaties wltn.) 

Brazil . — The consular convention with 
this nation is contained in the treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, of 1828. 

CMna . — Consular regulations with China 
are contained in the several commercial 
treaties with that nation. (See China, 
Treaties with.) 

Cotombia . — Consular regulations are con- 
tained In the treaty of peace, amity, navi- 
gation, and commerce, of 1846, with New 
Qranada, and in the consular convention 
with Colombia of 1860. (See Colombia, 
Treaties with.) 

Costa Rica. — Consular regulations were 
covered by the treaties of friendship, com- 
merce; and navigation, of 1851. (See 
CostAf^ Rica, Treaties with.) 
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^enmark , — Tho convention of friendship, 
commerce^ and navigation, of 1826. and 
the consular convention of 18(>1. regulate 
the conduct and appointment of consuls. 

, /Vance. —The consular convention with 
France was concluded F(‘l>. 26, 1853. 

German Empire. — The consular couveU' 
tion was concluded Dec. 11, 1871. 

Greece. — The consular convention was 
concluded Nov. 19, 1902. 

if aift.— Consular regulations are con- 
tained in the treaty of amity, <'ommerce, 
navigation, and extradition, of 1804. (See 
Haiti, Treaty with. IT 

Honduras. — Diplomatic and consular reg- 
ulations are provided in the treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, of 
1864. 

lialp. — The consular convention was con- 
cluded May 8, 1878, and a supplement was 
added on Feb. 24, 1881, covering the settle- 
ment of shipping disputes. 

Japan. — The treaty of commerce and nav- 
igation of 1894 regulates consular and dip- 
lomatic relations. 

Liberia. — ^The treaty of commerce and 
navigation of 18(J2 provides for the con- 
sular office. 

Meeklenburg-Sich werin. — Consular office 
and functions arc provided for in the treaty 
of commerce and navigation of 1847. 

Morocco. — C’onsular provisions arc con- 
tained In the treaty of peace and friend- 
ship of 1836, and in the convention as to 
protection of 1880. 

Muscat. — Consular provisions are con- 
tained in the treaty of amity and commerce, 
of 1833. 

Netherlands. — The consular convention 
was concluded May 23, 1878. 

Ottoman Empire. — The treaty of com- 
merce and navigation of 1830 provides for 
consular intercourse. 

Paraguay. — Diplomatic and consular priv- 
ileges are secured by the treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation, of 1850. 

Persia. — Diplomatic privileges are secured 
by the treaty of friendship and commerce 
of 1856. 

Roumania. — The consular convention of 
1881 secures diplomatic and consular priv- 
ileges. 

Russia. — The treaty of commerce and 
navigation of 1832 secures diplomatic and 
consular privileges, 

t^erria . — The consular convention of 1881 
secures consular privileges. 

t<lam . — The treaty of amity and cora- 
luerce of 1856 provides for tlu* appoint nu’iit 
of a consul to reside at Bangkok. 

tipain . — The treaty of peace of 1898. 
known as the treaty of Taris, provldt'S for 
the consular office. 

i^H'cden and Norway. — The treaty of 
commerce and navigation of 1827 provides 
for the consular office and privileges. 

Switzerland. — The convention of friend- 
ship, commerce, and navigation, of 18.50, 
proAddes consular office and privileges. 

Tonga. — The consular office and juris- 
diction is regulated by the treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, of 1886. 

THpoU . — The treaty of peace and amity 
of 1805 provides for consular residence at 
Tripoli. 

Tunis. — The consular office Is secured !>y 
the treaty of amity, commerce and naviga- 
tion of 1797. . .1 

Zanzibar. — The fm^aty as to duties on 
liquors, and consUllit powers, of 1880, gov- 
erns the consular office. 

Consular Cpaiventlons with — 

Austria, 4023. 

Belgium, 3888, 3893, 3997, 4539. 

Referred to, 4561. 


Chile, 2957. 

France, 49, 2726. 

Referred to, 75. 

Germany,. 4114, 4142. 

Italy, 3800, 4436, 4448, 4588, 4626, 
Expirations of discussed, 4418. 
Netherlands, 4437, 4520. 

Roumania, 4622, 4627. 

Referred to, 4757. 

Salvador, 4070, 4212, 4247. 

Servia, 4627, 4658. 

Referred to, 4757. 

Consular Courts. (See Courts Consu* 
lar.) 

Consular Laws discussed, 243, 3117, 
2713. 

Consular Officers, salaries of, 7938. 
Consular Offices, iusi)ectioii of, dis- 
cussed, 6155. 

Consular Pupils, referred to, .3.34 7. 
Consular Reform (see also Consular and 
Diplomatic Service.) 

Discussed, 6071, 6154. 

Order regarding examination for con- 
sular offices, 6056. 

Consular Regulations, amendment of, 
6704. 

Consular Reports: 

On production of and trade in coff(*e 
among Central and Boulh American 
States, referred to, 5201. 

On taxation, referred to, 5201. 

On trade and industries of foreign 
poweivS, referred to, 4986, 5122, 
5201, 6460, 6673. 

Publication of, discussed, 6338. 

Recommended, 4564, 4631, 5091. 
Value and importance of, discussed, 
5091. 

Consular Service. -ronsui sir officers in- 
clncic conBuls-geiicral, consuls anO coin* 
ineivial agents. Their chief dntit's nml 
powers are connected with onr connncrcl.il 
Interests, to protect sl)ii»s, seamen anti other 
Americans, to semd home destitute seannui, 
and to give ctM-tlflcates for various per 
poses. They are sent to the principal ports 
or markt'ts of a f‘ountry. Som«‘ diplomatic 
powers also attach to their office, and in 
nou-ChrlstIun countrlet^ they have some- 
times the right, by llreaty, to act in a 
judicial capacity between citizens of the 
United States. A consul-general has juris- 
diction over several consuls. Commercial 
agents are accredited to smaller places. The 
consular ofllcers are appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate after 
passing an examln.atlon as to fitness and 
ability In accordance with an executive 
order of President Roosevelt. Officers of 
the service are under the control and di- 
rection of the State Department. 

Consular officers are expected to endeavor 
to niulntaln and promote all the rightful In- 
terests of American citizens, and to protect 
them in all privileges provided for by treaty 
or concedea by usage ; to visa and, when 
s(» authorized, to issue passports ; wh'»ii 
permitted by treaty, law or usage, to take 
charge of and settle the personal estates of 
Americans who may die abroad without 
legal or other representatives. (Sec Con- 
sular Appointments.) 
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Consuls.— lo Interna tiontU law an apfent 
appointed and comtiil»8ioned by a sovereign 
state to reside In a foreign city or town to ^ 
defend the personal rights and to protect' 
the business Interests of such citizens of 
bis country as may reside therein, and to 
collect and forward to the home govet’O-* 
ment information on Industrial and econo- 
mic matters. He is not a diplomatic agent. 
He must be formally recognized by the 
ower within whose Jurisdiction he serves 
efore he can legally discharge the func- 
tions of his offtce. 

From the early days of tlie Government 
the United Htales has maintained a con- 
Bplar service. The title of consul -genera! 
was first introduced in 1855. In 18d0 the 
consular service was reorganized upon a 
basis requiring the examination, l)y a board 
which has remained substanf ially un- 
changed to the present day. In 1895 Presi- 
dent Ulevcland issued an order requiring 
the examination, by a board composed of 
three members to be named by the Secre- 
tary of Stale, of applicants for appoint- 
ment to places the salaries of which are 
more than $1,000 and less than $2,500 per 
year. By an or^er of Nov. 10, 1905, l*resl- 
dent Roosevelt extended rhe operations of 
this order so that it now applies to appli- 
cants for all consular places. Irrespective 
of the salaries attached to them. 

Duilett . — Consular officers are expected to 
endeavor to maintain and promote all the 
rightful interests of American citizens, and 
to protect them in all privileges provided 
for by treaty or concedea by usage ; to vlst^ 
and W’hen so authorized, to Issue passports ; 
when permitted by treaty, law* or usage, to 
take charge of and settle the personal es- 
tates of Americans who may die abroad 
without legal or other repre-sentatives, and 
remit the proceeds to the treasury in case 
they are not called for by a legal represen- 
tative within one year ; to ship, discharge*, 
and, under certain conditions, maintain and 
send American seamen to the United States : 
to settle disputes between masters and sea- 
men of American vessels ; to investigate 
charges of mutiny or Insubordination on 
the nigh seas and send mutineers to the 
United Stati's for trial ; to render assist- 
ance In the ease of w'reckod or stranded 
American vessels, and, in the absence of 
the master or other qualified person, take 
charge of the wrecks and cargoes if per- 
mitted to do so by the laws of the country ; 
to receive the papers of American vessels 
arriving at foreign ports and deliver them 
after the discharge of the obligations of the 
vessels towmrd the members or their crows, 
and upon the production of clearances 
from the proper foreign port officials ; to 
certify to the correctness of the valuation 
of merchandise exported to the United State.s 
where the shlpiiKmt amounts to more thart 
$100; to act as official witnesses to 
marriages of American citizens abroad ; to 
aid in the enforcement of the Immigration 
laws, and to certify to the correctness of 
the eertlflcates Issued by Chinese and other 
officials to Chinese persons coming to the 
United States; to protect the health of our 
seaports by reporting weekly the sanitary 
and health conditions of the ports at whlih 
they reside, and by issuing to vessels clear- 
ing for the United States bills of health 
describing the eondlllou of the ports, tli»» 
vessels, crews, passengers, and cargoes : and 
to take depositions and perform other acts 
which notaries public in the Ignited States 
are authorized or required to perform. 

\ Promotion of Commerce . — A duty of 
>d lme importance is the promotion of Amer- 
lc*f& ^!S2i5^‘ce by reporting available op- 
portunities toe the Introdnctlon of our 


products,: aiding In the estAbllshroent of re- 
lations between American and foreign com* 
mercial houses, and lending assistance 
wherever practicable to the marketing of 
American merchandise abroad. 

In addition to the foregoing duties, con- 
snlar officers in China, TurKcy, Siam, 
Maskat, Morocco, and a few oilier so-called 
un-Christian countries, are Invested with 
judicial powers over American citizens In 
those count Hr*s. 'rhese powers are usually 
defined by treaty, but generally Include the 
trial of civil cases to ^hich Americans are 
parlies, and in some instances extend to the^ 
trial of criminal cases. 

Consuls of United States (see also the 
several powers): 

Active cooperation in commerce, 6460, 
6673. 

Advances made by, should be icim- 
bursed, 243. 

Engaged in business in violation of 
law, referred to, 3068. 

Examination by, of American atroci- 
ties in Turkey discussed, 5989, 6069. 
Expenditures to, refused by Turkey, 
6092, 6148. 

Expenses of, appropriation for, rec- 
ommended, 4109, 4159. 

Fees collected by — 

From American vessels, 4667. 

In connection with authentication 
of invoices. 4670. 

Fees of, referred to, 4000, 4067, 4109, 
4110, 4159, 4210, 4258, 4736. 
Imprisonment of, in Cuba, 329. * 

Jurisdiction of. (See Courts, Con- 
sular.) 

Laws in regard to, should be revised, 
243, 1117; 2713. 

List and returns of, transmitted, 2133, 
4109. 

May not act in a fiduciary capacity 
while in office abroad, 6704. 
Number of, who speak or write lan- 
guage of country where they are 
located, 4115. 

Order regarding examinations for 
consular offices, 6056. 

Discussed, 6071. 

Presents from foreign states to, dis- 
position of, discussed, 1256. 
Referred to, 1258, 1200. 

Referred to, 75, 78, 111, 169, 363, 2539. 
Reports of. (Bee Consular Reports.) 
Reports of consular agents referred 
to, 4069, 6248, 6299, 6338, 6356, 
6460, 6673. 

Requested by Swiss Government to 
protect its citizens in countries 
where it is not represented, 4627. 
Rights of, in Cuba discussed, 6069. 
Salary of— 

Appropriations for expenses of, 
discussed, 4159. 

Discussed, 238, 243, 1031, 1910, 
1953. 

F^es of consular agents referred 
|o, 3718, 4109. 
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^ 00 $ of consular officairs rcfarrcd 
to, 4600, 4007, 4110, 4150, 4210, 
' 425a, 

‘ Baeommendations regarding, 4109. 

IJkmiRkla to tllnitod States: 

Exequaturs revoked — 

Consul of — 

Belgium, 3420. 

Chile, 3625. 

France, 260. 

Frankfort, 3709. 

Great Britain, 2924, 2925. 
Hanover, 3709. 

Hesse, 3709. 

Nassau, 3709. 

Oldenburg, 3710. 

Spain, 2588. 

Sweden and Norway, 3626. 

Be vocation annulled, 3630. 
Vice-consul of — 

Portugal, 4038. 

Sweden and Norway, 3627. 
Bevocation annulled, 3630. 
Pees demanded by Spanish, discussed, 
4714. 

Legislation for protection or punish- 
ment of, recommended, 2654, 2713. 
Tax upon incomes of, discussed, 3383. 
Consulti^ Board, KavaL (See Naval 
Consulting Board.) 

Contagions Diseases (see also Cholera; 
International Sanitary Conference; 
Plague; Quarantine Begulations; 
Yellow Fever): 

Among animals, discussed, 4578, 
4580, 4771, 5112, 4383, 5764, 

5887, 6597, 6604, 7078. 
Conference on subject of, to be 
held ht — 

Borne, 4898. 

Washington, 4564. 

Legislation to prevent introduction 
of, into United States. (See Quar- 
antine Begulations.) 

Ck>nt68t6d Elections in Congress, act 
regulating taking of testimony in, 
reasons for applying pocket veto to, 
2108. 

Contested Presidential Elections. (See 
Presidential Elections and Electoral 
Commission.) 

Continental Oongress.--On receipt of the 
news of the passage of the Boston Port 
Act the Virginia assemby In 1774 advised 
a congress of all the Colonies. Upon this 
recommendation the First Continental Con- 

f ress assembled In Philadelphia Sept. 5, 
774, all the Colonies being represented ex- 
cept Georgia. Resolutions were passed com- 
mending the people of Massachusetts for 
their temperate resistance to the execution 
of the objectionaWe measures of Parlia- 
ment and declaring that all America ought 
to support such opposition. This Congress 
also recommended an agreement not to Im- 
port British goods after Dec. 1. 1774, and 
not to export goods to England after Sept. 
10. 1775, unless such grievances as were 
set forth in a declaration of rights and 


wrongs wore redressed by the parent Gov- 
ernment. The First Continental Congress 
sat until Oct. 26, 1774. 

The Second Continental Congress con- 
vened at Philadelphia, May 10, 1775. This 
Congress was compoKod of delegates from 
each state, generally elected by the lejsis- 
lature. Each state was allowed one vote. 
It declared the Independence of the TTnlttnl 
States and carried on the war with Great 
Britain. This body remained in session un- 
til Dec. 12, 1776. and then adjourned to 
meet at Baltimore, where It reassembled 
Dec. 20; remaining in session until Feb. 
27, 1777, on which date adjournment was 
had until March 12, when It reassembled at 
Philadelphia, remaining In session there 
until the 18th of the following September, 
when it adjourned to raoet at lianeaster, 
Pa., Sept. 27, remaining there hut one day. 
Oct. 1 It resumed its session at York. Pa. 
June 27, 1778, It adjourned to meet at 
Philadelphia, where It reassembled .luly 7, 
remaining there until June 21, 1783. Its 
next meeting was at Princeton N. J., June 
30, remaining in session at that place 
until Nov. 4, when it adjourned to meet 
at Annapolis, Md., Nov. 26, where Its ses- 
sions were held until June 8, 3784. Ad- 
loiimlng, it next met at Trenton, N. J., 
Nov. 1. Dec. 24 it adjourned to meet at 
New York, where It remained in session 
until Its final adjournment. Oct. 21, 1788. 

The sessions here were as follows *. Jan. 
11 to Nov. 4, 1785 : Nov. 7, 1785. to Nov. 
3, 1786 (new officers being chosen at the 
commencement of this session) ; Nov. 6, 

1786, to Oct. 30, 1787 (new officers again 
elected at heginning of session) ; Nov. 5, 

1787, to final adjournment. It Is a fact 
worthy of record that as the old Congress 
died, so the new was born. In the City of 
New York. 

Continental Money —On the authority of 
the Second Continental ('ongress an Issue 
of paper money was begun in 1775 and 
continued till 3779. This "money” was In 
the nature of bills of credit and its value 
necessarily fluctuated with the fortunes of 
the Government which promised redemp- 
tion. About S242,()00.00f) were put forth. 
At first the bills clrculal(‘d on a par with 
gold, but later greatly depreciated. In 2 
years they had become depressed to half 
the value of gold. In 1779 they were re- 
duced to one-twentlcth of their face value 
and afterward to one-fortieth. Congress 
then ordered the notes brought up at their 
market value, replacing them by a new Is- 
sue at the rate of 20 to 3, to bear interest 
at 5 per cent. The old notes sank as low 
as 1,000 to 1 and finally disappeared. 
ContinentallSt. — in the early history of the 
United States the continentalist faction com- 
prised those who advocated a strong union 
of the states. 

Contingent Expenses. (See Expendi- 
tures, Public.) 

Contraband of War.— A term said to have 
been first employed In the treaty of South- 
ampton between England and Spain in 
1025. The treaty of the Pyrenees between 
France and Spain, signed Nov. 7, 1659, 
xdbdlfied the previously entertained notions 
of articles contraband of war, and a still 
more liberal construction was put upon the 
word by the Declaration of Paris. April 
26, 1856. All arms, ammunition, and sup- 
plies which may be of use In carrying on 
war or aiding in defense are by tne laws 
of war contraband, and are liable to seizure 
by either belligerent should a neutral at- 
tempt to eonve.v them to the other belliger- 
ent. In most of our treaties with foreign 
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countries all articles contraband of war are 
specified. Gen. B. lA Butler In ISiIl pro- 
nounced slaves of persons in rebellion 
against the United States Goyernment con- 
traband. 

OoBtraband of War: 

On British vessels for insurgonts, 
3352. 

Trade in, and protection for neutral 
vessels, order regarding, 3377. 
Contracts, (GKkvemment, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 3171. 

Contreras (Mexico), Battle of. —Aug. 7, 

1847, Gen. Twiggs’s division began Its 
march upon the City of Mexico. By the 
18th the entire army was at Ban Augustine, 
0 miles from the city. On the 19th a pre- 
liminary aHsault was made upon Contreras 
ill II, a fortilied position about 4 miles 
from the city, held by Gen. Valencia with 
6,000 men. Karly the next morning Con- 
treras Hill was taken by sudden assault, 
Valencia’s army being completely routed, 
with a loss of 2,000 men. Among the 
prisoners were 4 gtuierals. By this brilliant 
dash the Americans had gained one of the 
several strong jmsltlons by which the roads 
to the City of Mexico were nuarded. The 
American loss was 00 men killed and 
WJtunded. The Mexicans lost heavily In 
cannon, muskets and ammunition. (See 
lHuHtration opposite 2103.) 

Contreras (Mexico), Battle of, referred 

to, 2386. 

Controller Bay (Alaska); 

Oj)cning to settlement of lands in, 
discussed, 7599, 

Convention. — l. in its political sense a 
lM»dy of delegates, selected by the memliers 
of a political party, meeting together and 
nominating candidates and adopting plat- 
forms for the party. 2. 'rhe same as treaty 
when applied to luteruatlonai relations. 

Convention, Nominating.— An assembly 
of delegates or representatives for consul- 
tation on important political concerns and 
the nomination of candidates for office. 
Early Amerlcnu candidates for office either 
made a public announcement of their can- 
didacy or were placed In uumluation by a 
caucus more or less select. Out of this 
custom grew the Oongressslonal caucus of 
party leaders and, at a later period, the 
legislative caucus. This was defective In 
that parties having no legislative delegates 
hud no caucus delegates. This was rem- 
edied by sending caucus delegates from 
those districts not represented by legisla- 
tive delegates. This immediate step was 
succeeded by the nominating caucus or 
convention as at present conducted, both 
In the several states and In the nation, con- 
sisting of delegates from all parts of a 
state or of the nation chosen tor the ex- 
ress purpose of making nominations. The 
rst state convention of which we have 
any record was held at Harrisburg, Pa., 
in 1788. The first national nominating 
convention was that held at Baltimore In 
September, 1831, by the Anti-Masons. In 
December of the same year the National 
liepubllcans, who were the progenitors of 
the Whigs, held a national convention at 
Baltimore. In May, 1832, a Democratic 
national convention nominated Jackson for 
president and Van Buren for vice-president. 
About 1840 both parties adopted this prac- 
tice, since which time it has become uni- 
versal. 


and at the heglnnliig ot the Betolattoa tli« 
royal goveinora of the Cplonfea dissolved 
the legislative assembUea becaiuw of their 
opposition to the oppressive measures of 
the Crown and Parliament. These assen^ 
biles immediately met In what were called 
revolutionary conventions. In a short time 
these bodies acquired all authority over the 
people, to the exclusion of the parent Qov- 
emmeut. 

Conventions. (Bee International Con- 
ventions; Treaties.) 

Convicts, Foreign, involuntary deporta- 
tion of paupers, idiots, insane per- 
sons, and, to United States, 4852. 
Conway CabaL— A plot hatched by Gen. 
Thomas Conway, who was a “foreign of cer 
of great pretensions,” Generals Gates and 
Mlffiln, and Bamuel Adams, “with two or 
three others of the New England delega- 
tion in Congress, and one of the Virginia 
deputies,” to remove Washington from chief 
command of the Continental forces. 

Thomas, count de Conway, was bom In 
Ireland, but taken to France while young. 
In 1777, through the Influence of Silas 
Deane, he came to the United States, was 
commissioned brigadier-general May 13, 
1777, and fought at Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, 1777. Washington’s defeats 
caused widespread discontent In 1777, espe- 
cially when the British occupied Philadel- 
phia. Burgovne’s surrender gave Gates 
the prestige of a great success. Such men 
as John Adams, Samuel Adams, lilcbard 
Henry Lee, Tuomas Mlffiln, etc., began to 
doubt Washington’s fitness for the chief 
command. Conway did not originate the 
cabal for Washington’s removal, but was so 
active in it that It bears his name. Gates 
willingly bmt his Influence, in the hope of 
obtaining tbe command himself. There was 
correspondence derogatory to Washington 
between Gates, Miffiiu, and Conway during 
tbe summer and autumn of 1777. In the 
new board of war, organized November, 
1777, the faction was represented by Gates 
as president, and Mlffiln and others as mem- 
bers. Conway, against Washington’s re- 
monstrance, was promoted major-general, 
and made Inspector-general of the army. A 
vain attempt was made to win Lafayette by 
offering him an army to invade Canada : 
but these intrigues, when known to tbe 
army, were •heartily reprobated, nor did the 
state legislatures approve them. In spite 
of disasters to the armv, Washington re- 
tained tbe coufldeucc and affection of sold- 
iers and people ; and most of tbe conspira- 
tors shrunk from avowing their share in the 
plot. Conway, ordered to the northern de- 
partment complained to Congress, and 
offered bis resignation. It was accepted, 
and he tried in vain to obtain a reinstate- 
ment. He was wounded soon after in a 
duel with Gen. Cadwallader, and, believing 
his end near, wrote an apology to Washing- 
ton for his course. He recovered however, 
and returned to France. 

Oooly Trade referred to, 2907, 3127, 
3261, 3837, 3991, 4034, 4190. 

Copper, act regulating duties on, ve- 
toed, 3903. 

Copper Coins, -weight of, reduced to 
one pennyweight, sixteen grains, 183. 
Copper Mines referred to, 764, 803. 
Copperbead. — A term of opprobrium ap* 
plied t# citisens of the north who sympa- 
thized with the Southern Confederacy dur- 
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the Civil War, The name was first 
used in a political sense In 1863 in refer- 
ence to Piersons who favored peace on any 
terms. The epithet had Its origin in the 
charge that those to whom It was applied 
were secret and insidious foes to the unlcpt. 
The term has recently (1899) been appll^ 
to those W’ho are not in sympathy with the 
prevalent Ideas concerning the annexation 
of territory gained by the recent war with 
Spain, especially to those w'ho are quietly 
endeavoring to foment discord among the 
people at home and the soldiers in the 
Philippines. . 

Cop3^ght. — As defined by Drone, copy- 
right Is the exclusive right to multiply and 
dispose of copies of an Intellectual produc- 
tion. Before the organization of the Fed- 
eral Government the states issued copy- 
rights. The Constitution authorized t'on- 
gress to grant copyrights to authors and 
patents to Inventors. Accordingly Congress 
passed a law In 1790 giving authors tbt 
exclusive right to their works for fourteen 
years, with the privilege of renewal for 
fourteen years, by themselves, or their heirs, 
executors or assigns. In 18‘11 the period 
was extended to twenty-eight years, with 
the right of renewal of fourteen years, 
the right being extended to the widow or 
children of a deceased author. In 1856 the 
protection of copyright was extended to 
dramatic works and in 1865 to w'orks of 
art and photographs. Clerks of the district 
courts of the United Slates at first issued 
copyrights, but the act of 1870 provided 
that the right to issue should be vested 
In the Librarian of Congress, and In 1897 
an oflSce of Register of Copyrights, acting 
under the direction of the Librarian of 
Congress, was created. 

Foreign Copyright . — In 1891 the inter- 
national copyright law passed, extending 
the privilege of American copyright to au- 
thors In such foreign countries as granted 
the same privilege to American authors. 
This reciprocal privilege, Which Is de- 
termined and effected by proclamation of 
the president, according to the terms of the 
law, has been availed of by several FiU- 
ropean and American nations, as follows: 

Austria, Belgium, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and her possessions, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Mexico. Netherlands and possessions. 
Norway, I*ortugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Tunis. 

Copyright treaties have also been entered 
Into with China, Japan and Hungary (the 
latter In effect on October 16. 1912). T!ie 
Copyright Convention of Mexico of 1902 
has been ratified by the United States and 
is effective from July 1, 1908, as between 
the United States and Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 

The copyright law approved March 4. 
1909. which took effect on July 1, 1909, 
provides that the application for registra- 
tion of any work “shall specify to which of 
the following classes the work in which 
copyright is claimed belongs:” (a) Books, 
including composite and cyclopaedic works, 
directories, gazetteers, and other compila- 
tions: (b) periodicals including, news- 

papers: (c) lectures, sermons, addresses, 
prepared for oral delivery;, (d) dramatic 
or dramatlco-muslcal compositions; (e) 
musical compositions: (fi maps; (g) works 
of art ; models or designs for works of 
art; (h) reproductions of a work of art: 
(i) drawings or plastic works of a scientific 
or technical character; (J) photographs; 
(k) prints, and pictorial illustrations. An 
amendment of August 24. 1912. adds; (1) 
motion picture photo plays; (m) motion 
pictures other than plays. The applica- 


tion for registration of any article should 
distinctly specify to which one of these 
classes the work belongs. An article Is 
not entitled to registration unless it is 
reasonably possible to class It under one 
or the other of the designations named in 
the statute. 

The steps necessary to secure copyright 
registration are ; For works reproduced in 
copies for sale ; 1. Publish the work with 

the copyright notice. The notice may be 
in the form “Copyright, 19.. (year date of 
publication) by (name of copy- 

right proprietor).” 2. Promptly after 
publication, send to the Copyright Gflice, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., 
two copies of the best edition of the work, 
with an application for registration and a 
money order payable to the Register of 
(Copyrights for the statutory registration 
fee of $1. 

For works not reproduced in copies for 
sale : Copyright may also be had of certain 
classes of w^orks (see a, b, c, below) of 
which copies are not reproduced for sale, 
by filing in the Copyright Office an appli- 
cation for registration, wth the statutory 
fee of $1. sending therewith: (a) In the 
case of lectures or other oral addresses or 
of dramatic or musical compositions, one 
complete manuscript or typewritten copy 
of the work. This privilege of registration, 
however, does not exempt the copyright 
proprietor from the deposit of printed cop- 
ies of a dramatic or musical composition 
or lecture where the work is later repro- 
duced in copies for sale, (b) In the case 
of photographs not intended for general 
circulation, one photographic print. (c) 
In the case of works or art (paintings, 
drawings, sculpture) ; or of drawings or 
plastic works of a scientific or technical 
character, one photograph or other identi- 
fving reproduction of the work. In all 
these cases, if the work is later reproduced 
in copies for sale, two copies must then 
be deposited. 

Duration of Copyright . — The original 
term of copyright runs for twenty-eight 
years. Within one year prior to the ex- 
piration of the orlulual teriu, the author, 
if living, or the widow' or widower of the 
author, or the children of the author if he 
be not living ; or if none of these be living 
then the author’s **xeeutors, or in the ub 
sence of a will, tlie author’s next of kin 
may secure a renewal for a further term 
of tw'cnty-eight years, making fifty-six 
years in all. In case of composite w'orks. if 
the proprietor secured the oiigiunl copy- 
right, he may also secure the renewml. 
Uopyrights are assignable by any instru- 
ment in writing. 

Copyright: 

Correspondence with — 

Switzerland and France regarding 
international, referred to, 5115. 
Switzerland and Italy regarding in- 
ternational, referred to, 4989. 
Foreign holders of, to be privileged 
in United States discussed, 4828, 
5478, 5561. 

Inte-^national law of — 

Convention regarding with — 
Germany, 5626. 

Great Britain, 2725, 2763. 
Correspondence with Great Britain 
regarding, referred to, 2003. 
Kecommended, 5478, 5561, 

Law of, needs revision, 7011, 7012. 
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Proclamation granting privilege to— 

Belgium, Prance, Great Britain and 
Switzerland, 5582. 

Referred to, 5625, 

Chile, 6125. 

Denmark, 6827. 

Referred to, 5874. 

Germany, 57 J 3. 

Referred to, 5752. 

Italy, 5786. 

Referred to, 5752. 

Mexico, 6122. 

Norway, 7250. 

Portugal, 5830. 

Spain, 6024. 

Copyright Convention, International: 
At Berne, discussed, 4919, 5090, 
Negotiations for, referred to, 4625. 
Copyrtght Laws. (See Copyright.) 
Corea. (See Korea.) 

Corinth (Miss.), Battle of. — Oct 2. 1862, 
the Confederates under Generals Van Dorn 
and Price appeared in front of Corinth, and 
on the 3rd fightlnj; began. (?rant directed 
Rosecrans to call In all his forces for 
the defense, and dispatched Brig.-(Jen. Mc- 
Pherson to his support from Jackson, Mias. 
Ord and Hnrlbut were sent from Bolivar 
by way of Pocahontas to attack the flank 
of Van Dorn. Roseorans’s army advanced 
five miles beyond the town and foil back, 
fighting, upon Grant’s fortifications. The 
battle was resumed on the morning of the 
4th, and before noon the Confederate re- 
pulse was complete. The Confederates 
numbered 38,()(K). The Federal forces 
amounted to 19,000. The Federal loss was 
315 killed, 1,812 wounded, and 232 miss- 
ing. The Confederate losses were 1,423 
killed, 5.902 wounded, and 2,225 prisoners. 
On the 5th, while In retreat, the Confed- 
erates were attacked by the divisions of Ord 
and Hnrlbut at the crossing of the Hatchie 
River, 10 miles from Corinth. A battery 
and several hundred men were captured. 

Corinth, Miss., capture of, referred to, 

3315. 

Com. (See Agricultural Products.) 
Com-Oracker State.— A nickname for Ken- 
tucky (q. V.), (See also States) ; sometimes 
also nicknamed the Blue Grass State. 

Com Laws, repeal of, referred to, 2660. 
Corporal.— A non-commlssIoned officer, of 
the lowest rank, of a company made up of 
infantrymen, cavalrymen or artillerymen. 
Corporal’s Guard.— a few soldiers under a 
corporal’s command ; In John Tyler’s admin- 
istration his few followers In Congress were 
facetiously referred to as a corporal’s guard ; 
thus the leaders of one political party ridi- 
cule the following of the opposition leaders 
by insinuating that they amount to only a 
corporal’s guard. 

Corporation income tax same as excise 
tax, 7771. 

Corporation.— A licensed body of persons 
organized and chartered by the state or 
Federal Government to carry on business or 
perform other functions : a domestic corpo- 
ration is one organized within the state 
where It is operating, while a foreign cor- 
poration is one doing business In a given 
state, but being organized and having Its 
headquarters in another state, 


Corporatioii on cotporatlon* 

arc levied by most of the states In propor- 
tion to the number of shares into which 
they are divided. The Jaws of the states 
aie BO diversified In this respect that many 
corporations find It profitable to become 
incorporated In states distant from the 
scenes of their operation. President Roose- 
velt and Taft both recommended federal 
taxes pn the earnings of corporations and 
In response to Mr. Taft’s request Congress 
in 1909 passed a federal corporation tax 
requiring every corporation, joint stock com- 
pany or association organized for profit, 
and every ioBurance company to pay annual- 
ly an excise tax of one per cent upon Its 
entire net incomes in excess of $5,000. This 
was justified by the existing deficit In the 
treasury. The law also provided for a form 
of publicity which gave the government su- 
pervision over all corporations. 

The income tax law of 1913, passed 
after the adoption of the sixteenth amend- 
ment, supersedes the Taft law. This meas- 
ure provides for the payment of one per cent 
upon the net Income from all property own- 
ed and of every business, trade or profes- 
sion, joint stock company or corporation. 

Corporation tax a tax on privilege and 
not on property, 7771. 

Corporations (sec Commerce and La- 
bor, Department of): 

Bond issuance by, power of Terri- 
torial legislatures to authorize, 
1757. 

Business stability would be assured 
by corporations being under Fed- 
eral control, 7356. 

Evils of trusts and monopolies dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 5358, 5478, 6176, 6711, 
6899, 6974, 6976, 7137, 7191, 7199. 
Exclusion of American insurance 
companies from Germany, 6061, 
6099, 6183. 

Federal supervision of incident to 
tax on, 6648. 

Federal control urged for, 6751, 7354, 
7523, 7571, 7579, 7662. 

National Control exemplified in na- 
tional banking act, pure food law, 
meat inspection law, 7080. 
Overcapitalization of discussed, 6976, 
7039, 7132, 7137, 7191, 7199. 
Referred to, 1383. 

Taxes upon franchises of, recom- 
mended, 7043. 

Treatment of American insurance 
companies in Russia discussed, 
5961. 

Work of Bureau discussed, 6859, 
6785, 6901. 

Corporations, Bureau of. (See Bureau 
of Corporations.) 

Corporations, Bureau of, policy and 
work of, 6901. 

Corps of Bngineers. (See Engineer 
Corps.) 

Cost of Living, international commis- 
sion on, 7724, 
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Costa — Costa Rica occupies part 

of tlia iK»othern and narrowing Isthmus of 
Central America, between Nicaragua and 
Panama, with a regular coast line on the 
Atlantic of about 2tK) miles, and a broken 
and varied coast on the Pacific, with two 
bold promontories — ^that of Nlcoya in the 
north and Diilce in the south, each enclos- 
ing a gulf of the same name. 

Ph^aical Features and Climate, — The 
country is mainly an elevated tableland, 
intersected by lofty volcanic ridges, run- 
ning from northwest to southeast. Al- 
though close to the Equator (between 8® 
10' N. latitude), and lying entirely 
within the tropical aone. the climate of 
Costa Rica is not unhealthy. Malaria and 
rheumatism are common in the coastal re- 
gions. but the climate of the plateau (at 
an elevation of 3,000*5,000 feet) Is equa- 
ble. with a mean temperature of 68® and 
a variation of only 5® between the ex- 
tremes. 

Hiatorp . — For nearly three centuries 
n530-1821) Costa Rica formed part of the 
Spanish American dominions, the seat of 
administration being Cartago. In 1821 the 
country threw in Its lot with the other 
Central American provinces and became In- 
dependent of Spain. From 1824*1839 Costa 
Rica was one of the “United States of 
Central America.” 

AREA. AND TOPITLATION 
Area in 

Provinces and Capitals English Population 
SqTMiles 1912 

Alaiuela (Alajuela) 95,382 

Cartago (Cartago) 61,4.39 

Guanacaate (Liberia) 34,952 

Heredia (Heredia) 43,304 

Limon (Limon) 19,647 

Puntarenas (Puntarenas) . . . 20,591 

San Jos6 (San Joa6) 124,109 

Total 23,000 399,424 

Ethnography. — The inhabitants are 
mainly of Spanish blood, descendants of 
the colonists of the sixteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, with an admixture of 
mestizos or Spanish Indians. The aljorigi- 
nal Indians were almost exterminated un- 
der three centuries of Spanish rule, and 
nnmbcr about 4,000, while there are about 
25,000 negroes, mostly Jamaicans and 
mainly employed on banana farms. The 
foreign white population amounts to 5,000 
or 6,000, mainly Spaniards and Italians, 
with some German, British, and United 
States settlers. 

Oovernmenf. — The present constitution 
rests upon the fundamental law of T>ec. 
22, 1871, as modified In 1882. 190,3, and 
1913, and Is that of a centralized Repub- 
lic, with a President elected by direct vote 
for four years (and ineligible for an Im- 
mediate term) and a single chamber legis- 
lature. President of the Republic (May 8, 
1910-1914). — Ricardo Jimenez, born Peb. 6, 
1869. 

Congress consists of f or t.v- three Dep- 
uties, elected for four years by the direct 
vote of all adult self-supporting citizens, 
one-half of the deputies retiring biennially. 

There are magistrates* courts In all cen- 
ters and superior courts in each province, 
with a supreme court, two appeal oourtt 
and a court of cassation at t^ capital. 

Service In the Army Is compulsory In 
time of war on all able-bodied citizens 
between the ages of eighteen and fiftv. A 
small permanent army of about 1,000 of 
all arms Is maintained, and there is an 
organized militia with a reserve and a na- 
tional guard. In time of war a partly 
trained force of 50,000 could be raised. 


Primary Education is Compulsory and 
free, the schools are well attended, and 
the proportion of Illiterates la being rap- 
idly reduced. There are secondary schools 
at San JosC, Cartago. Alajuela and He- 
redia, and colleges or law and medicine at 
San JosC. 

Debt . — An agreement, made between the 
Costa Rican Government and Mr. Minor 
C. Keith, providing for the issue of i’2,- 
000,000 Gold Refunding, to be applied to 
the Conversion of the External Debt, with 
all arrears of interest, and the Limon Sani- 
tation Bonds (for which together £1,617,- 
200, the bnlnn€*e, £382,800, being reserved 
for the Government’s requirements), was 
finally accepted by the Foreign Bondholders 
in July, 1911. 

These Ronds are payable in 1958, 
through the operation of a euTmilatlve 
sinking fund of not less than 1 per cent, 
annually, commencing in 1021, and bear 
Interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per 
annum for the first ten years, and at the 
rate of 5 per cent, thereafter, and are se- 
cured by a first charge ou the Customs 
Revenue. The July, 1911, coupons and 
subsequent coupons were duly paid, and the 
conversion has been duly made. 

In November, lull, the Government of 
Costa Rica Issued in I*nriS a new 5 per 
cent. Loan for 3r>.00().0(>0 francs, for the 

urpose of paying off the Bonds of the 

aelfie Railway and the Internal Debt. 

This Loan Is secured by a first charge 
on the Government Llqtior Monopoly, and 
has been given a quotation on the Paris 
Bourse. 3’he proceeds of this issue have 
been applied to the payment of the Inter- 
nal Debt and I‘acllic Railway Ronds in the 
early part of 1012, the Government, under 
the agreement with the French Rankers, 
having received 80 per cent, of the nomi- 
nal value of the Loan coupons paid. 

The internal Debt amounted, on Dee. 
31, 1912, to 2,465,272 colones. The gold 
colon is equal to cents of United Slates 
money. 

Production and Industry. — Mo?*e than 
two-thirds of the population are engaged 
in agriculture, the most important crops 
being coffee and bananas, the latter in an- 
nually increasing quantities. Coffee, rice, 
maize, sugar-cane, potatoes and l)eans are 
grown In the interior and bananas, cocoa, 
and rubber are produced in the coast lands. 
The soli Is extraordinarily fertile, and for 
this reason the republic fully deserves the 
name of “Rich Coast,” be.stowed upon It 
(possibly on account of Its reputed aurif- 
erous wealth) In the sixteenth century. 
There are vast forest-covered tracts on 
the Atlantic and Pacific slopes where 
cedar, mahogany, rosewood, ebony and 
dye-woods are obtained. Gold, sliver, cop- 
per, Iron, lead and zinc are believed to 
exist in many districts, but the gold fields 
alone are worked. 

Chief Exporta (1912) — Bananas 10,647,- 
702 bunches, value £1,018,918: coffee 196.- 
211 bags, value £729,527 ; gold and silver 
bullion, £155,514; raw sugar, cacao, rub- 
ber, cedar and hides. 

^Percentage of Importa (1912).— TTnited 
States, 6().58: Germany, 17.11: United 
Kingdom, 16.69 ; France, 4.82 ; other coun- 
tries, H.40. 

R^waya . — About 420 miles of railway 
Were open for traffic in 1911, the Pacific and 
Atlantic being connected via the capital. 
The Costa Rica Railway runs from Limon 
to the capital, San Jose (104 miles), in 
six hours, and is continued 18 miles to 
Alajuela. The Northern Railway nins 
from Limon as terminus, and comprises 
142 miles of main line and branches, run- 
ning through the banana districts on the 
Atlantic coast. The Government own and 
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operate the Pacific Ratlwasr, from San 3oni 
to Orotina (46 mUea), ana the coaat flec- 
tion of the same, ]0»parta to Puntarenas 
<13 miles) ; a new section from Orotins 
to Join the Puutarenan section was opened 
in 1910. The journey from the capital to 
Puntarenas (76 miles) takes Si hours. 

Shippitta.--ln 19115, 662 foreign vessels 
(1,266,003 tons) entered at Costa Rican 
ports, the mercantile marine of the coun- 
try consisting only of a few small sailing 
and motor-driven vessels. The chief port 
Is Llmon, on the Atlantic coast, through 
which the whole of the important banana 
trade with the United States Is done, as 
well as by far the larger part of the other 
exports and Imports. Puntarenas Is the 
most important harbor on the Pacific coast. 

Town». — t'apltal, San Jose. Estimated 
population (1912) 32,449. Other towns 
are Heredia, Limon, Alajuela, Cartago, 
Puntarenas, and Liberia. 

Trade with United Statea . — ^The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Costa Rica 
from the United States for the year 191.3 
was |3,. 614, 908, and goods to the value of 
13,098,735 were sent thither — a balance of 
$410,173 in favor of the United Slates. 

Costa Rica: 

Boundary question with Colombia 
discussed, 4627, 5868. 

Boundary question with Nicara^a — 
Arbitration referred to President 
of United States, and award of, 
5369, 6427. 

Settlement of, indspcnsable to com- 
mencement of ship canal, 2702. 
Survey of port and river of San 
Juan, 3444. 

British protection over, correspond- 
ence regarding, transmitted, 2583. 

Claims of United States against, 
3048, 3100. 

Commission to adjust, discussed, 
2664, 

Convention for adjustment of, 
3175, 3185. 

Commercial relations with, .3885. 

Consul of United States in, referred 
to, 3832. 

Correspondence regarding, transmit- 
ted, 2722, 2894. 

Dispute with Panama settled by arbi- 
tration, 7657. 

Fugitive criminals surrendered to 
United States by, 6868. 

Negotiations with, transmission of 
information regarding, refused, 
2690. 

Transmitted, 2695. 

Outrages committed on American cit- 
izens in, 3048. 

Postal convention with, 3284. 

Relations with, 2690, 2691, 2695. 

Rupture with Nicaragua amicably 
settled, 6325. 

Territorial controversies between 
States on San Juan River, 2736. 
Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2675, 3175, 3185. 
Exchange of ratification of recom- 
mendations regarding, 3201. 


1861. a treaty of frteaclsliip, commerce and 
navigation ^ was concluded, containing the 
most-favored-nation clause, granting equal 
treatment and equal trade pnvtlegefl to the 
cltlzeufl of each country in the territory 
of the other ; exempting from military duty 
the citizens of either country in the terri- 
tory of the other, and providing for the ex- 
change of consular and diplomatic ofliceni. 
It wan provided that at any time after 
seven years eiliier of the contracting par- 
ties might give notice of termination. 

Claima . — July .2, 1860, a claims conven- 
tion was concluded providing for a com- 
mission to act upon all claimfl for dam- 
ages to persons and property sustained by 
citizens of the United States in Costa rica. 
The commission met in Washington Feb. 8. 

1862, and adjourned the folio wing Nqi'em- 
ber, and awarded $26,704.14 against (josta 
Rica. 

President McKinley by proclamation of 
Oct. 19, 1899, extended, copyright privi- 
leges to Costa Rica, and In l900 a protocol 
was concluded for the construction of an 
inter-oceanic canal. 

Arbitration . — Differences which may arise 
of a legal nature or relating to the In- 
terpretation of existing treaties which It 
may not have been possible to settle by 
diplomacy shall be referred to the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration nt The Hague, 
according to a convention signed at Wash- , 
Ington Jan. 13. 1909. 

Costa Rica also became a party to the 
convention between the United States and 
the several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires tn 
1910 and proclaimed In Washington July 
29. 1914. (See South and Central Amer- 
ica, Treaties with.) 

Cotton Cases, suits pending in Court 

of Claims known as, 4003. 

Cotton Crop. — The cotton plant Is Indig- 
enous to tropical India and America. Cot- 
ton cloth is mentioned by Herodotus, was 
known In Arabia In the time of Mahomet, 
and was introduced Into Europe by his 
followers. It was used by the Chinese In 
the thirteenth century, and was grown and 
woven in Spain in the tenth century. Cot- 
ton fabrics were worn bv the American 
Indians when first visited by Columbus. 
The first cotton factory In America was 
set up at East Bridgewater, Mass., in 1787. 

The first effort to cultivate cottqn In the 
United States was made in Tluglnla in 
1621. I.4iter, experiments In cotton culture 
were made In Maryland, Delaware. Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey, but conditions of 
climate In those states were found unsuit- 
able. It was introduced into South Caro- 
lina in 1733 and into Georgia In 1734. It 
was being grown in Louisiana in 1741. 
Cotton was not grown as a staple crop, 
however, until 1770. at which time ship- 
ments of American cotton to Liverpool 
were recorded as : *‘Ten bales from 
Charleston, three bales from New York, 
four bags from Virginia, and three barrels 
from North Carolina.’* After the Revolu- 
tionary War the cultivation of cotton spread 
more rapidly. The crop of 1790 produced 
3.138 equivalent bales of 500 pounds each, 
379 of which were exported. Sea Island 
cotton l^s first grown in 1780. 

Cottoh is grown In many localities within 
a globe^ncircling belt about five thousai^ 
miles ijMe, but the total area devoted to 
ite cal^yatlon constitutes only a small part 
of the an tire land surface within this heit, 
A number of conditions are requisite for the 
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Raductloli of ’cotton, the most 
Important factor bcin^ a suitat^lc climate, 
'ilie cotton plant requires a long warm 
season In which to come to full maturity, 
as well as adequate moisture. In some lo- 
calities where the rainfall is Insufficient, 
recourse is had to irrigation. 

Altogether the sn'catest cotton^growlng 
section in the world, both in extent and in 
production, Is located in the southern and 
southeastern parts of the United States. It 
includes small portions of Virginia, Kon- 
tucky, Missouri, Kansas, and New Mexico, 
and the states lying to the south. This 
eotton-pvoduclng area Is about 1,500 miles 
long, from east to w'est. and about 500 
miles in width. Within the past few years 
the cultivation of cotton has been under- 
taken in Arizona and California, on irri- 
gated land, with considerable success, espe- 
cially in the latter state. The growing of 
other valuable crops, however, w'lll likely 
prevent any appreciable increase in the 
production In these slates. 

Some Idea of the Importance of cotton 
production In the United Siat(‘s from an 
economic standpoint may be had when It 
Is considered that, next to corn, cotton Is 
the most valuable crop grown in the coun- 
try* and that cotton is the largest single 
item of export. The value of the cotton 
erop of 1909 represen tt d 1,5 per cent of the 
total value of all the crops of the country. 
The value of cotton exported during the 
fiscal year 1913 amounted to $547,357,195, 
or 22.5 per cent of the total value of all 
articles of domestic morchniidl.se exported 
during the year. Those large exports, coni- 
blned with the more than 5,00t).000 bales 
con.sunu'd in domestic manufacture, strik- 
ingly Indicate the importance of cotton In 
the economic affairs of the N’ntion. Of 
the total production of commercial cotton 
in 1913 the United State.s contributed C0.9 
per cent. 

Cotton now leads all other fibers ns a 
textile material. The position attained by 
this staple and its njaitiifa<*tures in the 
industrial and commercial world renders 
reliable informati<»n regarding if of great 
importance. Tii<’ int(‘rnat ional trad<* in no 
other single article equals that In cotton 
and the products made from it. lu its 
various stages — from the seed to the com- 
pleted fabric — it furnishes employment to 
a con-siderable portion of the entire human 
race. It afT<‘cts not only those w’ho are 
engaged directly in produ<*lug. handling, 
and consuming the fiber and its products, 
but al.so large numb<*rs who tou<*h It. so 
to speak, as mercliants, bankers, manufac- 
turers of fertilizers and ginning machinery, 
and, In fact, some of those engaged in al- 
mo.st any line of endeav(»r. 

Cotton erop in ST)eclfie(l years, 1903 to 
1915, acreage harvested, production, and 
farm value ; 


Year 

Area 

Fibre 

Seed 

Total value 

1903.. . 

1904.. .. 

1905. .. 

1906. .. 

1907.. 

1908. .. 

1909. .. 

1910 ... 

1911 

1912 . 

1913. . 

1914 

1915.. .. 

Acres 

28,016,893 

30,053,739 

26,117,153 

31.374.000 

31.311.000 

32.444.000 

32.044.000 

32.403.000 

30.045.000 

34.283.000 

37.089.000 

36.832.000 

31.53.5.000 

Bales » 
9,851,129 
13,438,012 
10,575,017 
13.273,800 
11,107,179 
13,241,799 
10,004,949 
11,608,616 
16.692,701 
13,703,421 
14,156,486 
10.134,930 
11.191,820 

Short tons 

4.716.000 
6,427,500 

6.060.000 

5.913.000 

5.952.000 

4.904.000 

6.462.000 

4.176.000 

6.997.000 

6.104.000 

6.305.000 

7.186.000 

Dollars 

660.550.000 

652.030.000 

632.300.000 

721.650.000 

700.960.000 

681.230.000 

812.090.000 
948A20,000 

869.690.000 

904.130.000 
1,026,700,000 

720.080.000 


* The figures represent equivalent fiOO-pouncI bales, gross 
weight 


The following table shows the cotton jMNh 
auction by states in 1915. Inoludtng Knters# 
and the total annual production for four 
preceding years: 


State 

Gross Fiquivalentof 
500-)b. Bales 

it 

T 

ii 

Cotton 

Linters 


ll 

Alabama 

1.020.839 

71.854 

9.1 

4 

Arkansas 

816,002 

54,060 

7.3 

6 

Florida 

47,831 

(*) 

0.4 

12 

Geor^ 

1,908,673 

171,239 

17.1 

2 

Louisiana 

341.063 

32,158 

3.1 

9 

Mississippi 

953.965 

83,345 

8.5 

5 

Missouri 

47,999 

4,724 

0.4 

11 

North Carolina 

699.494 

52,531 

6.3 

7 

Oklahoma 

639,626 

48,446 

6.7 

8 

South Carolina 

1,133,919 

67,337 

10.1 

3 

Tennessee 

303,420 

53,430 

2.7 

10 

Texas 

3,227.480 

227,150 

28.8 

1 

Virginia 

15,809 


0.2 

13 

All Others • 

35,700 

”14,606 

0.3' 


Total for 191 5 

11,191,820 

880,780 100.0 


Total for 1914 

16,134,930 

856,900 100.0 1 


Total for 1913 .... 

14,156,486 

638.881 100.0 ‘ 


Total for 1912 

Total for 1911 

13,703,421 

15.692,701 

609,594 100.0 
667,576 100.0 



» Haded on equivaltMit 500-pound bales, excluding {inters. 

‘ Included in “ All other states,” to avoid disclosure of 
individual operations. 

‘Includes Arizona, California, Kansas, Kentucky, and 
New Mexico, and the linter production of Illinois. 

The needs of the world markets are shown 
in the following table of cotton consumption 
of the world : 


500-lb. 

Bales 

Great 

Britain 

Coim- 

nent 

United 

States 

lutal 

World 

1904- 1905 

1905- 1906. 

1906- 1907. 

1907- 1908 

1908- 1909 
1901^1910 

1910- 1911. 

1911- 1912 . 

1912- 1913 

1913- 1914 .. 
1014 101,5 

3.020.000 

3.774.000 

3.892.000 

3.690.000 

3.720.000 

3.176.000 

3.770.000 

4.100.000 
4,40t),0(K) 

4.300.000 
3.fK)0,0(K) 

5.148,0<K) 

5,252,0001 

5,400,0()0i 

6.720.000 

5.720.000 
5,mxm 

5.460.000 

5.720.000 
6.000,000 
6,000,(KK) 

3.250.000 

4,310,(KK)i 

4.726.000 
4, 950.(810 

4.227.000 

4.912.000 

4.533.000 

4.485.000 

6.210.000 

5.531.000 

5.680.000 

1 6,806.000 

15.612.000 

16.435.000 

16.990.000 

16.281.000 

17.164.000 

16.189.000 

16.750.000 
18,506,0(X) 

19.642.000 

19.858.000 

15.917.000 


The world’s production of commercial 
cotton for two recent years is given in the 
annexed table for purposes of comparison : 


COTTON PRODUCTION (BALES OP 500 POUNDS NET) 


Country 

1913 

1912 

Unit<*d Htatc.9 

. . . 14,150,0(K) 

13,113,000 

India * 

. . . 3,S01,(KK) 

3.:i28,0(Kl 

Egypt 

... 1 ,470,000 

1,402,(X)0 

China 

. . . 1.200.0(K) 

1,074,000 

Ruasia 

. . 1,004.000 

917,fK)0 

Brazil 

. . 420, (X)0 

315,000 

Mexico 

150,000 

140,0(MJ 

Peru 

U0,(KK) 

110,0(K) 

Persia 

14().()00 

137.000 

Turkey 

130,(X)0 

115,(KK) 

AU other comitrie.s 

285,000 

235,000 


Total 22,800.000 20,970.000 

•The amounts for India do not include cotton 
used in home manufacture, although such cotton 
is includf.Hi in the reports of cotton produced com- 
piled by the Indian Government. 

[The hVatistii's for the United States were col- 
lected by the Census Bureau. Those for other 
countries have been compiled from a number of 
sources, among them being The Cotton Gaeette, 
Liverpool, England; Mitsui A Co., Osaka, Japan: 
Reinhart & Co., Alexandria, Egypt; Commercial 
Intelligence Department of the Indian Govern- 
ment; Russian Department of Agriculture; E. T. 
Craig, Mexico City; Pan-American Union; and the 
United States Consular Reports.] 

See illustrations opposite 980, 1837, 3007. 



Maie In the 

h-A C€«m»» Biircnti mfKirt l#««d 4 iim 17, 
mil, iihciw«»iii ttwit the numter ht entllhUsti- 
nientfl euggfed in the nmnufAeturt df cot- 
ton tfoode in the Ifnlted n&te** in 1900 
wftj? 1 , 200 , no inciWBc of 21 per cent «lnce 
3800, and that the value of the producta 
wa« $ 610 , 297 , 000 , m inerease of 85 p^r cent 
bln<e 1890. The following I« a tabular 
Btatement of the Ivlnds of prodneta of cot- 
ton goods by kln^l, quantity and value In 
1914; 


Number of etUbluhmentfl . 

. . . . 


PRINCIPAL MATERlALfi 

Pounda 

Cost 

Cotton, raw 

2,523,500,837 

1330,315 223 

Domeetjc 

2 131.405 884 

312.586 001 

Foreign 

92,094,953 

17,729,222 

Dyed, Bleached, and other 



prepared cotton 

1,052,836 

111,423 

Cotton waste 

54,116,105 

3A4i,631 

All other fibem 

4,276 476 

3,203.262 

Cotton yarns 

130.482.027 

39,793,131 

All other yarns 

3.309,277 

4,793,221 

Total value 


>1701,152,268 

PRODUCTS 

Square Yards 

Value 

Woven goods 

6,815,645.683 

$488,728,054 

Ducks 

248,539,379 

47,921,989 

Ginghams 

480,661,133 

36,706,542 

lancy weaves, total 

1,422.787.368 

131,813,609 

Drills 

289,969,885 

21,256,698 

Twills, sat Cl ns, cU 

392.108,7!5 

32.891.854 

All other fancy weaves 

740,708,748 

77.665,057 

Napped fabrics 

263,862,227 

24,352,020 

Velvets, corduroys, 



plushes, etc 

29,128,703 

8.540.143 

Towel mg and tcrr> weaves 

75,732,241 

9,805.232 

Mosquito netting and 



similar fabrics 

97,981,783 

2.820.524 

BaRs and baggniR 

129.357,002 

9,705,616 

T ipostries 

10.137,710 

5,411,592 

All other aovtn goods 

4,048,458,137 

211.650,787 

Yarns nnuufactured for sale 

497,986,999 

127,361952 

Threafj 

26,507,023 

22.917,099 

Twine 

13,284,875 

2,792.125 

Cordage and rope 

5,515,658 

891,223 

Ciitton waste not used 

317,360,019 

14,421,929 

All other products, value 


44.037.886 


* A minus siRn (— ) denotes decrease. 

*In addition, cotton goods to the value of 16,538,130 
were produced in 1914 by establishments engaged pri> 
manly in other lines of industry. 


Coitomt'^d Piodncts — Prior to the intro 
durtiou of oil mills cotton seed W’ns prao- 
tlonlly valueless, except for planting pur- 
poses. Although It was used to some 
extent for ferrill^jlng and for planting, a 
veiv latino proportion of the total amount 
produced was Minslderetl a W'astc product 
and tr’‘Hlpd accordingly 'I he manufacture 
of oil from cotton seed first reached im- 
portance in i:nglaud That countiy, with 
a crush of about 200.000 tons of cotton 
seed annually, was the leading cottonseed- 
oil ptodiicing country In the world as late 
as 1870 A few mills were constructed in 
the United States prior to the Civil War, 
but the growth of the Industry waa very 
8low% and at the census of 1880 only 45 
such establishments w^ere reported In the 
United States Since flint time the Indus- 
try has shown marvelous growth In this 
country, there being 870 estahlishraents en- 
gaged ill the crushing ot cotton se<»d during 
tli«‘ season of 1913-14, with a crush of more 
than 4 750.000 tons 

Many changes have been brought about 
in this Industry, that of dellntlng the seed 
pieparatory to crushing being of particular 
interest in a report on the cotton crop 
The ilrst mills erected were not equipped 
with machinery for this purpose, as the 
seed treated were usually of the sea-island 
or Egyptian varieties, which are smooth 
and comparatively free from lint Practi- 
cally all of the seed treated in the United 


reginnt^, are edftaf wiw ^ 

which prevent a ncfiirattiin irf till,; 

meats from the hirtia, aa.amail pirtklavr' 
of the former become eimeahedin toe 
and are carried away wh the huUi. When 
seed were first dellnte^i, ttOt more tttiwi 25 
or 30 pounds of llnters were obtained per 
ton of seed treated. With the increase In 
the value of oil and meat, efforts were mnde 
to increase the yield of these products; sm 
maebinery was devised for the closer de- 
I in ting of seed Accordingly improved ma- 
chinery of this character bas very generally 
been Installed, and now many establish- 
ments obtain more than 100 pounds of tln- 
ters per ton of seed treated, some obtaining 
as much as 150 or 160 pounds per ton. 
Cotton Bxposition—From Sept. 18 to 


Dec. 31, 1895, was held at Atlanta, Oa., 
the Cotton States Industrial Exposttlrwn. 
having for Its chief purpose the display 
of the agricultural, manufacturiog and min- 
eral resources of the southern states. The 
site covered an area of 189 acres in Pied- 
mont Park, on which some thirtv exhibition 
buildings were erected. The Federal gov 
ernment and many foreign countries and 
\arious states of the T'nion, as well as 
South and Central America Republics made 
exhibits. Numerous congresses of educa- 
tional and industrial interests were held in 
the auditorium, and to nearly every day 
was assigned some special feature of inter- 
est. The total attendance was 1.179.889. 
The receipts from admissions were $500.- 
000; from concessions. $125,230; from rent 
of floor space, $79,000, a total of $704,230,' 
ns against a cost of $960.9,30. 


Cotton Expositions. (See Atlanta, Ga.; 
New Orleans, La.) 


Cotton Loan referred to, 3583. 

Cotton State. — Alternative nickname for 


Alabama. <See Land of Flowers ) ‘ 

Council Bluffs, Iowa, act authorizing 
purchase of ground for Government 
offices in, vetoed, 5258. 

Council of National Defense.^ — Provision 


for a Council of National Defense was made 
in the Army Appropriation Bill approved 
on Angtist 20, 1016, in order to provide for 
the “coordination of industries and re- 
sources for the national security and wel- 
fare.” The Board consists of the Secretarv 
of War (Clialrman), and the secretaries of 
Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and 
I.abor. The development of the work of 
the Council is best described by I^esldent 
IMIson hlm.self as the “coordination of all 
forms of transportation and the develop- 
ment of the means of transportation to 
meet the military, industrial and commer- 
cial needs of the nation” and “the collection 
of complete information as to our present 
manufacturing and productive facilities 
adaptable to the many-sided uses of modern 
w.ir.” Provision was made also for tlie ap- 
pointment by the President of an advisory 
committee of seven, on the nomination of the 
Council, to assist In the administration of 
the program of the Council. The memb<^ra 
of the advisory committee serve without 
pay, but are allowed expenses Incurred in 
the performance of their duties. The fol- 
lowing men were appointed as the advisory 
committee : Daniel Willard, President of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; Samuel 
Dompors, President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor; Dr. Franklin H. Martin, a 
dlstingiusfaed surgeon recommended by the 
asKoclated medical societies of the oonntrv : 
Mr. Howard E. Coffin, an automphilo en- 
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filnoer, formerly chairman of the committee 
Oft industrial preparedness of the Naval 
Consulting Board (q. v.) ; Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, a New York financier ; President 
Hollis Godfrey, of the I>rexel Institute, Phil- 
adelphia ; and Julius Rosenwald. president 
of the largest mail-order establishment in 
the Ignited States, The director of the 
advisory committee Is Mr. W. S. Gifford. 
The work of ‘the Council has been subdi- 
vided into seven sub-committees, over each 
of which presides a member of the advisory 
committee, as follows : Committees on Med- 
icine and Sanitary Conditions, Labor. Trans- 
portation, Bcience and Research, Raw Mate- 
rials, Munition Manufacturing, and Supplies. 

Council of Soldiers* and Workmen’s 

Delegates. (See Bussia, Bussian Bevo- 

lution.) 

Council of War. -“Meeting of army officers 
to determine the course of military action. 
Counselor, Department of State.— Appro- 
priation of $7,500 as yearly salary for a 
counselor to the Department of State was 
first made in the appropriation act of June 
17, 1010. This officer is appointed by the 
President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate, and In the D<u>at*tment of State 
he ranks next to the Secretary of State. 
As his title Indicates, he advises the de- 
partment on matters of law and policy 
which are of especial Importance, In addi- 
tion, he la in charge of Far Eastern affairs 
(g^. V.) and of relations with belligerents 
affecting trade. In addition, he is charged 
with the conduct of the Information Bu- 
reau of the department (q. v.). (See State 
Department.) 

Counterfeit. — An Imitation of money, 
bonds or other things of value. 
Counterfeiting: 

Of foreign and domestic coins, 1136, 
1268. 

Pardons granted counterfeiters, etc., 
referred to, 3818. 

Country Life Commission.— in August, 
1908, President Roosevelt, desirous of Im- 
proving social, sanitary and economic con- 
ditions on American farms. Invited Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of the New York College of 
Agriculture, at Ithaca ; Henry Wallace, of 
Wallace's Farmer, Des Moines, la. : Kenyon 
L, Butterfield, president of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, at Amherst ; 
Gifford Pinchot, of the United States Poorest 
Service^ and Walter H. Page, editor of The 
World's Work, New York, to assist him by 
acting as a committee of investigation, or 
“Commission on Country Life,” The Im- 
mediate purpose of the president in appoint- 
ing the Commission was to gain from them 
information and advice which would enable 
him to make recommendations to Congress, 

The Commission carried on Its Inquiries 
and investigations by- correspondence and 
by personally holding meetings In rural sec- 
tions at which the farmers themselves dis- 
cussed their needs. The letters and speech- 
es of the farmei*8 formed, when classified* 
and arranged, a condensed and comprehen- 
sive consensus of the opinions of farmers 
as to what are the chief rural problems 
and what are the remedies for evils and 
deficiencies. Prof. L. H. Bailey, N. Y. 
State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y., 
Is chairman of the Commission. 

Country Life Commission: 

Beport submitted, 7253, 

County.— Originally the territory of a count 
or earl. County government was early es- 
tablished in this country. In 1639 Virginia 


had eight counties, originally called shires. 
By 1680 the number was increased to 
twenty. In South Carolina the original 
subdivision of the Colony was parish. 
Southern counties generally had officers 
and courts simitar to those of England. 
Massachusetts first Incorporated counties 
In 1648. In most Coloales, however, coun- 
ty government was established with Eng- 
lish rule. Each state of the Union, except 
Louisiana, which adheres to the parish sys- 
tem, is now divided into counties, each of 
which contains a county seat. In which is 
usually located a court-house and a jail 
or prison. 

Coupon. — The interest check attached to a 
•bond, to be cut off, or “clipped,” and pre- 
sented for payment. 

Coupon Bond. — ^A bond with the interest 
check attached. 

Courier, The, officers and men of, res- 
cued by Spanish ship Sabina^ 2005. 

Compensation for, requested, 2005. 
Court MartiaL (See Courts Martial.) 
Court of Arbitration (International). 

(See Hague Peace Conference.) 

Court of Claims. — This court was estab- 
lished by act of Congress, Peh* 24, 1855. 
It has general Jurisdiction of all '‘claims 
founded upon the Constitution of the United 
States or any law of Congress except for 
pensions, or upon any regulation of an 
Executive Department, or upon any con- 
tract, expressed or implied, with the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or for dam- 
ages, liquidated or unliquidated, in cases 
not sounding In tort, In respect of which 
claims the party would be entitled to re- 
dress against the United States, either In 
a court of law, equity, or admiralty, If the 
United States were suable, except claims 
growing out of the late Civil War and 
commonly known as war claims.” and cer- 
tain rejected claims. It has jurisdiction 
also of claims of like character which may 
be referred to It by any Executive Depart- 
ment, Involving disputed facts of contro- 
verted questions of law, wdiere the amount 
In controversy exceeds .$.'1,000, or where the 
decision will affect a class of cases or fur- 
nish a precedent for the future action of 
any Executive Department In the adjust- 
ment of a class of cases, or where any 
authority, right, privilege or exemption is 
claimed or denlea under the Constitution. 
In all the above-mentioned cases, the court, 
when It finds for the claimant, may enter 
judgment against the United States pay- 
able out of the public treasury* An appeal, 
only upon questions of law, lies to the Su- 
preme Court on the part of the defendants 
In all cases, and on the part of the claim- 
ants when the amount in controversy ex- 
ceeds $3,000. The findings of fact by this 
court are final and not subject to review. 
The statute of Umltations prevents parties 
bringing action on their own motion more 
than six years after the cause of action 
accrued. Any of the departments, however, 
may refer claims at any time If they were 
pending therein within a period of six years. 

Under an act of March 2, 1887, the 
Secretary of the Navy referred to this court 
all cases growing out of claims for bounty 
for way vessels captured or destroyed by 
the United States Navy during the late war 
with Spain, involving the consideration of- 
every naval conflict that took place during 
that war and the rights of all the officers 
and men engaged. This court was also 
vested with Jurisdiction over certain Indian 
depredation claims by an act of March 8, 
3891. By the act of April 29, 1902, (Con- 
gress conferred upon this court Jurisdiction 
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over all claims agaiast the United States 
arising out of the payment of custom duties 
to the military authorities in the Island 
of l»uerto III CO upon articles imported from 
the several states. 

The act of June 25, 1910, *‘An act to 
provide additional protection for owners of 
patents of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” conferred a new jurisdiction. 
There are five Judges, who sit together in 
the hearing of cases, the concurrence of 
three of whom Is necessary for the decision 
of any case. TIN* court sits at Washington, 
D. C., on the Arst Monday in December 
each year and continues Into the following 
summer and until all cases ready for trial 
are disposed of. Cases may be commenced 
and entered at any time, whether the court 
be III session or not. 

Chief Justice — Edward K. Campbell, Ala. 
Associate Judges — Charles B. IJowry, Miss. ; 
Fenton W. Booth, 111. ; Geo. W. Atkinson, 
W. Va. ; Bnmuel S. Barney, WIs. Salaries, 
Chief Justice, $6,500; Justices, $6,000. 

Court of Claims (see also Southern 
Claims Commission; War Claims): 

Act in relation to new trials in, ve- 
toed, 4168. 

Claims pending in, referred to, 4205, 
5755. 

Joint resolution to refer certain 
claims to, discussed, 4741. 

Judgments of, should be made final, 
3252. 

Method of verifying claims against 
Government, recommendations re- 
garding, 4303. 

Suits pending in, kndwn as cotton 
cases, 4003. 

Court of Customs Appeals.— On account 
of widespread criticism of the rulings of 
customs officials and the consequent appeals 
to the federal courts by Importers, Congress 
on Aug. 5, 1909, passed an act creating 
a Court of Customs Appeals to hear and 
determine such cases. The law was amend- 
ed Feb. 25, 1910, and provides that there 
shall be a United States Court of Customs 
Appeals, which shall consist of a Presiding 
Judge and four Associate Judges, each or 
whom shall be appointed by the President, 
and shall receive a salary oi seven thousand 
dollars a year. The Presiding Judge shall 
be so designated In the order of appoint- 
ment and In the commission issued to him 
by the President ; and the Associate Judges 
Biiall have precedence according to the date 
of their commissions. Any three members 
of said court shall constitute a quorum, 
and the concurrence of three members shall 
be necessary to any decision thereof. 

If the Importer, owner, consignee, op 
agent of any Imported merchandise, or the 
Collector or Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be dissatisfied with the decision of the Board 
of General Appraisers as to the construction 
of the law and the facts respecting the 
classiAcation of such merchandise and the 
rate of duty Imposed thereon under such 
classification, or with anv other appealable 
decision of said board, they, or either of 
them, may, within sixty days next after 
the entry of such decree or judgment, and 
not afterward, apply to the Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals for a review of the questions 
of law and fact Involved In such decision. 

The judges of the court appointed by 
President Taft were : Presiding Judge, Rob- 
ert M. Montgomery ; Associate Judges. 
James F. Smith, Orion M. Barber, Marion 
De Vries, George E. Martin, Attorney-Gen- 


eral, George W. Wlckersham, Assistant At^ 
torney-General, William h, WempJe. 

Court of Private Iiaii4 daims; 

DlfiSculty in adniiuiiUtering law estab- 
lishing, discussed, 5638, 5760. 
Organization of, discussed, 6632. 
Ctourt, Supreme. (See illustration, 
frontispiece, Vol. XVL) 

Allotment of justices of, to circuits, 
3324, 3376. 

Appeals to, from courts of District of 
Columbia and Territories, recom- 
mendations regarding, 4939, 5103. 
Bill for relief of, discussed, 5560. 
Building for, recommended, 6343. 
Decisions in joint traflSc association 
and trans-Missouri cases of no 
practical effect, 7076. 

Delay of justice in, discussed and in- 
termediate court recommended, 
4453, 4526, 4574, 4640, 5362, 5477. 
Circuit courts of appeals discussed, 
5968. 

Act regarding, vetoed, 5679. 
Distribution of decisions of, referred 
to, 2130, 2212. 

Justices of — 

Salaries of, increase in, recommend- 
ed, 3996. 

Should be exempted from other du- 
ties, 830. 

Limitation upon right in felony cases 
to review by, recommended, 5632, 
5880. 


Reports, of. (See Supreme Court Re- 
ports. ) 

Vacancies in, and reasons for not fill- 
ing discussed by President Lin- 
coln, 3250. 


Courts. — Public tribunals for the adminis- 
tration of Justice and the Interpretation of 
law were authorized by the Constitution, 
and the First Congress established the 
United States Supreme Court. John Jay, 
of New*' York, was made chief Justice, and 
the first session was held In 1790. 

salary of the Chief Justice of the 
United States is $15,000 ; of Associate Jus- 
tices, $14,500. 


The Supreme Court at present 
of the following Justices ; 


consists 



1845 


1843 

1841 

1849 
1857] 

1850 
1868, 
1862 
1856' 


Chief Justice 

Edward D. White, Louisiana. 

AssocicUe Justices 
Joseph McKenna, California. 

Oliver W. Holmes, Mass 

William R. Day, Ohio 

John H. Clarke, Ohio 

W. Van Devanter, Wyo 

Mahlon Pitn^, N. J 

Jam^ C* MoKeynolds, Term . 
Lome D. Brandeis, Maas 


1910 


1898 

1902 

1903 
1916 
1910 
1912 
1914 
1916 


The Supreme Court Is the highest trl- 
United States. It consists of 
a Chief ^stlce and eight associate Justices 
and hold| its sessions annually in the Capi- 
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tol at Washington, comnienclng the second 
Monday in October. All Its members are 
appointed by the President, with the advice 
and consent ot the* Senate, and hold office 
during good behavior, receiving a compen- 
sation which mtaiy not be diminished during 
their term of office. They have the privi- 
lege of retiring at the age of seventy if they 


have served ten years and of drawing 
their salaries for the remainder of life. 

The Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
extends to all cases In law and equity 
arising under the Constitution, the laws 
of the United States, and treaties which 
are made under their authority ; to all cases 
affecting ambassadors or other public min- 


Tablb Showing Districts Comprising Each Judicial Circuit, the District and Circuit Judges 
Therein, and the Justices or the Supreme Court Assigned Thereto. 


Circuits and Districts 


District Judges 


First Circuit: 

Maine 

Massachusetts. . 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island. . . 


Clarence Hale 

James M. Morton, Jr. 

Edgar Aldrich 

Arthur L. Brown .... 


Circuit Judges 


Justices 


William L. Putnam 
Frederic Dodge . 

G. H. Bingham.. . 


Oliver W. Holmes. 


Second Circuit: 

Connecticut 

New York, northern 

New York, southern. 


New York, eastern 

New York, western 

.Vermont 


Edwin S. Thomas 

George W. Ray 

Cbas. M. Hough 

Learmni Hand 

Julius M. Mayer. ... 
Augustus N. Hand. 
Thomas Ives Cbatiield 
Van Vechten Veeder. . 

John R. Hazel 

James L, Martin 


E. Henry IJacombe 
Alfred C. Coxe. , . . 
Henry G. Ward. . . 
Martin A. Knapp*. 
Henry Wade Rogers 


] 


[ John H. Clarke. 

i 

J 


Third Circuit: 

Delaware 

Ne^ Jersey 

Pennsylvania, eastern. . 
Pennsylvania, middle. . 
Pennsylvania, Western. 


Edward G. Bradford 

John Rellstab 

Thomas G. Haight . 

J. Whitaker Thompson! 
Oliver B. Dickinson. 
Chas. B. Witmer — 

Chas. P. Orr 

W. H. Thomson 


Joseph Buffington 
John B. McPherson 
Victor B. Woolley 


1 

^ Mahlori Pitney. 


Fourth Circuit: 

Maryland 

North Carolina, eastern — 
North Carolina, western. . , 

South Carolina 

Virginia, eastern 

Virginia, western 

West Virginia, northern 

West Virginia, southern 


John C. Rose 

Henry G. Connor 

Jas. Edmund Boyd. . . 
Henry A. M. Smith. . . 
Edmund Waddill, Jr. . . 
Henry C. McDowell. . . 
Alston G. Dayton . . 
Benjamin F. Keller. . . 


Jeter C Pritchard 
Charles A. Woods 


I Edvsard D. White. 


Fifth Circuit: 

Alabama, northern 

Alabama, middle and north- 
ern 

Alabama, southern 

Florida, northern 

Florida, southern 

Georgia, northern 

Georgia, southern 

Louisiana, eastern 

Louisiana, western 

Mississippi, northern and 

southern 

Texas, northern 

Texas, southern 

TexM, eastern 

Texas, western 

Canal Zone 


William I. Grubb 

Henry D. Clayton. . . . 
Harry T. Toulmin. 

Wm. B. Sheppard 

Hhydon N. Call, 
William T. New man . 

Emory Speer 

Rufus E. P'oster 

Aleck Boarman 

Henry C. Niles 

Edward R. Meek 

Waller T. Burns 

Gordon Russell 

Thomas S. Maxey .... 
William H. Jackson. . . 


Don A. T’ardee 
Amlrcw P, .McCt>r- 

mick 

Richard W. Wulkt-r 


Louis D. Brandeis. 


Sixth Circuit: 

Kentucky, eastern : 

Kentucky, western 

Michigan, eastern 

Michigan, western 

Ohio, northern 

Ohio, southern 

Tennessee, eastern and 

middle. ^ 

Tennessee, western 


A. M. J. Cochran 

Walter Evans 

Arthur J. Tuttle 

Clarence W. Sessions. . 

John M. KilUts 

John H. Clarke 

John E. Sater 

Howard C. Hollister. . . 

Edward T. Sanford . . . 
John E. McCall 


John W. Warrington 
Loyal E. Knappen. . 
Arthur C. Denison. . 


William R. Day. 


*,No successor to be appointed (act Oct. 22, 1913; Public, No. 32). 
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Sbvhnth Circuit; 
Illinois, northern. . . 

Illinois, eastern 

Illinois, southern, . . 

Indiana 

Wisconsin, eastern. 
Wisconsin, Western 


District Judges 


Circuit Judges 


Justlijes 


Kenesaw M. Landis... 
Georga A. Car^nter. . 
Francis M. Wright... . 

J. Otis Humphrey 

Albert B. Anderson. . . 
Ferdinand A. Geiger. . 
Arthur L. Sanborn. . . . 


Francis E. Baker . . . 
William H. Seaman . 
Christian C. Kohl> 

saat 

Julian W, Mack 

(Vacancy) 


James C. McReynolds. 


Eiohth Circuit: 

Arkansas, eastern 

Arkansas, western 

Colorado 

Iowa, northern 

Iowa, southern 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri, eastern 

Missouri, western 

Nebraska 

Now Mexico 

North Dakota 

Oklahoma, eastern 

Oklahoma, wc.sU^rn. 

South Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 


.lacob Trieber 

Frank A. Youinans — 

Robert E. Lewis 

Henry Thomas Reed . . 

Smith McPherson 

John C. Pollock 

Page Morris 

Wilbur F. Booth 

David P. Dyer 

Arba 8. Van Valken- 

burgh ...» 

/ William H. Munger. . 

{ Thomas C. Munger. . . 

Wm. H. Pope 

Charles F. Amidon. . 
Ralph E. Campbell. . . 
John H. Cottcral . . 
James D. Elliott . . . 
John A. Marshall 
John A. Riner 


Walter H. Sanborn 
William C. Hook. . . 

Elmer B. Adams 

John Emmett Car- 

land 

Walter I. Smith. . . . 


% 

WUlis Van Devantep. 


Ninth Circuit: 

Arizona 

California, northern 

California, southern 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

Oregon 

Washington, eastern 

Washington, western 

Alaska 


Hawaii 


William H. Sawtollo . . 
f William C Van Fleet. 

\ Maurice T. Dooling. . . 

I Olin Wellborn 

\ Benjamin F. Bledsoe. . 

Frank S, Dietrich 

George M. Bourquin.. 
Edward 8. Farrington 
( Charles E. Wolverton 

1 Robert S. Bean 

Frank H. Rudkin. . . . 
j Edward E. Cushman. 

\ Jeremiah Neterer. . . 
Robert W. Jennings, 

Div. No. 1 

John Randolph Tucker, 

Div. No. 2. 

Frederick M. Brown, 

Div. No. 3 

Vacancy, 

Div. No. 4 

Alexander G. M. Rob- 
ertson, chief justice 
Ralph P. Quarles, asso- 
ciate justice 

Edward Minor Watson, 
associate justice. . . . 
Clarence W. Ashford 
Wm. L. Whitney .judge 

first circuit 

Wm. J. Robinson, judge 
first circuit 


William B. Gilbert . 
Erskine M. Ross. . . j 

William W. Morrow. 
William H. Hunt. . . 


Joseph McKenna. 


Wm. S. Edings, judge 

second circuit 

John A. Matthewman, 
judge third cirouit. . 
Charles F. Parsons, 
judge fourth circuit. 
Lyle A. Diokey, judge 

fifth circuit 

Sanford B. Dole, U. S. 

district judge 

Charles F. Clemons, U. 
S. district judge. . . . 


and consuls; to all admiralty and 
maritime cases ; to controversies to which 
the United States Is a party; to contro- 
versies between two or more states, between 
citizens of different states, between citizens 
of the same state, claiming lands under 
Brants of different states, between a state 


and foreign states and between citizens of 
a state and foreign states, citizens or sub- 
jects. In all cases affecting ambassadors 
or other public ministers and consuls and 
those In which a state shall be a party the 
Supreme C^urt has original jurisdiction, 
}p gll the ^ther cases aforementioned it has 
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ap|>eUate JMrlsaiction both hs to law and 
tact; ThrSupreme Court also has appellate 
Juriadlctioa over cases from the United 
Btates circuit courts where more than 
$2,500 is lUTOived. 1 Bee Judiciary.) 

in accordance with the provision of the 
Constitution establishing a Supreme Court 
and conferring upon Congress power to 
create Inferior tribunals, a regular system 
of courts has been formed. The system at 
first adopted has not been changed In any 
essential manner. The latest change of Im- 
porta lice was the creation of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

Circuit Courts . — ^The Judiciary act of 
1789 provides for United States circuit 
courts and district courts inferior to the 
Supreme Court. No provision having been 
made for circuit Judges, the circuit courts 
up to 1869 wore held by justices of the 
Supreme Court and district Judges. In 
1801 Congress passed a law providing for 
sixteen circuit Judges, but It was repealed 
the following year. In 1860 special judges 
wore provided for the circuit courts, and 
the New York circuit has since been given 
an additional one. Circuit courts were abol- 
ished at the close of December 31, 1911. 


The following table shows the Judges 
of the nine circuits and the dates of their 
appointment : 


Circuit 

Judges 

•o 

o.| 

First 

Geo. H. Bingham, R. I 

1913 


William L. Putnam, Me 

1892 


Frederic Dodge, Mass 

1912 

Second 

E. Henry Lacombe, N. Y 

1887 


Alfred C. Coxe, N. Y [ 

1902 


Henry G. Ward, N Y ! 

1907 


Henry W. Rogers, Ct 1 

191.3 


Martin A. Knapp, D. C 

1910 

Third 


1914 

1906 


Joseph Buffington, Pa 


John B. McPherson, Pa 

1912 

Fourth 

Chas A. Woods, S. C 

1913 


Peter C. Pritchard, N. C 

1904 

Fifth 


1881 

1892 


A. P. McCormick, Tox 


Richard W. Walker, Huntsville.. 

1914 

Sixth 

Arthur C. Denison, Mich 

1911 


John W. Warrington, Ohio 

1909 

Seventh. . , . 

Loyall E. Knappen, Mich 

1910 


William II. Seaman, Wis 

1905 


Frank E. Baker, Ind 

1902 


Christian C. Kohlsaat, 111 

1905 


Julian W. Mack, D. C . 

1911 

Eighth 

Walter H, Sanborm Minn 

1892 


William C. Hook, Kan 

1903 


John Emmett Carland, D. C 

1911 


Walter I. Smith, la 

1911 


Elmer B. Adams, Mo 

1905 

Ninth 

William B. Gilbert, Ore 

1892 


Erskine M. Ross, Cal 

1895 


William W. Morrow, Cal 

1897 


Wm. H. Hunt, D. C 

1911 


Salaries $7,iK)0 each. The Judges of each circuit 
and the Justice of the Supreme Court for the circuit 
constitute a Circuit Coiirt of Appeals. 


Circuit Court of Appeals . — Supreme 
Court cases having accumulated beyond the 
capacity of the court to consider them 
promntly. Congress March 3, 1891, provided 
for an additional circuit Judge In each cir- 
cuit and established circuit courts of ap- 
peals, to consist of the circuit Judges of 
each circuit, the district Judges therein, and 
the Justice of the Supreme Court assigned 
thereto. Three Judges make up the court, 
two constituting a quorum ; but one or more 
of the district Judges of the circuit may be 
called on by the court to make up a quorum. 


These circuit courts of appeals have final 
jurisdiction over appeals ii'om the district 
and circuit courts except In questions of 
the jurisdiction of those courts and In con- 
Btltiitional, prize and capital cases. 

The act to codify, revise and amend the 
laws relating to the judiciary, approved 
March 3. 1911, abolished the circuit courts 
of the United States as courts of original 
Jurisdiction, transferred the functions of 
these courts to the Federal district courts 
and limited the duties of the circuit Judges 
to service on the circuit courts of appeals. 
The act took effect Jan. 3, 1912. The cir- 
cuit courts of appeals exercise appellate 
jurisdiction to review by appeal or writ of 
error final decisions in the district courts. 
Including the territorial courts of Alaska 
and the TInIted States (\uirt for China In 
all cases other than those in which appeals 
and writs of error may be taken to the 
Supreme Court, and. ex<*ei)t as to the right 
of the Supreme Court to interfere through 
certiorari, the Judgments and decrees of the 

DISTRICT ebuRTS OF THE UNITED STATES 



Ala : N. & M 
* N 

“ S D. .. 
Alaska 


Ari* 

Ark.rE. D.. 

“ W. D.. 
Cal : N. D . . 
* N. D.. 


S.D. 
S. D. 


Canal Zone . 
Colorado . . 
Connecticut. . 
Delaware . . . 
Fla.:N D... 

« S. D... . 

Ga.: N. D. .. 

* S. D 

Hawaii .... 


Idaho 

Ill : N. D.... 

* N. D.... 

* S. D 

* E 

Indiana 

Iowa.; N, D. 

“ S. D.. 
Kansas. 

Ky.: W. D. .. 
“ E. D .. 
La.:E. D. .. 
“ W. D... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mass 

Mich.: E. D. . 

« W. D. 
Minnesota . , 
« 

Miss.; N. A b 
Montana .... 
Mo.:E. D .. 

* W. D. .. 

Nebraska 


Nevada 

N. Hamp . . . . 
New Jersey. , 


Heniy D. Clavton.Moijtfromery 1914 
Wm. I. Grubl>, IhnniiiKham . 1909 
H. T. Toulmin, Molule 1887 

R. W. Jennings, Jnneau 101.3 

John R. Tucker, Nome 1913 

F. M. Brown, V.alde? 1913 

Vacancy.. . .... 1912 

Wm. H. Sawtolle, Tucson. . . . 1913 
.Jacob I'riober, IJttle Rock 1901 

F. A. Voumans, Fort Smith . 1911 
M. T. Dooling, San Francisco. 1913 
iWm. C Van Fleet, San 

Francisco 1907 

jOlin Wellboin, Los Angeles. . . 1895 
Benjamin F. Bledsoe, Los 

Angeles 1914 

W. M. Jackson, Ancon 1914 

Robert E. Lewis, Denver 1906 

l -dwin S. Thomas, New Haven 191.3 
F/d. G. Bradford, Wilmington 1897 
[W. B, Sheppard, I’ensacoln 1908 
Rhydon M. Call. Jacksonville. 1913 
Wm. T. Newman, Atlanta. . 1886 

Emory Speer, Macon 1885 

Sanford B. Dole, Honolulu ... 1909 
Chas F. Clemons, Honolulu. . 1911 

Frank S. Dietrich, BoisA 1907 

Kenesaw M. Landis, Chicago.. 1905 

G. A. Cari>entor, Chicago. . 1910 

J. O. Humphrey, Springfield.. 1901 

F. M. Wright, llrbana 1905 

A. B. Anderson, Indianapolis. 1902 
Henry T. Reed, Cresco 1904 

S. McPherson, Red Oak. .. 1900 
[John C. Pollock, Kansas City. 1903 
Walter Evans, Louisville. . . 1899 
A. M. J. Cochran. Maysville. 1901 
Rufus E. Foster, New Orleans. 1909 
[Aleck Boarman, Shreveport. . 1^1 

Clarence Hale, Portland. 1902 

[John C. Rose, Baltimore 1910 

Tas. M. Morton, Jr., Fall River 1912 

Arthur J. Tuttle, Detroit 1912 

[C, W. Sessions, Grand Rapids. 1911 
Wilbur F, Booth, Minneapolis 1914 

Page Morris, Duluth 1903 

Henry C. Niles, Kosciusko. . . 1892 

p. M. Bourquin, Butte 1912 

David P. Dyer, St. Louis. .... 1907 
A. S. Van Valkenburgh, Kan- 
sas City 1910 

Wm. Munger, Omaha 1897 

Thoe. C. Munger, Lincoln . . . 1907 
E. S. Farrington, Carson City. 1907 

Edgar Aldrich, T/Htleton 1891 

John Rellstab, Trenton 1909 
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Dwtriot 


Judges and Addressee 


New Jersey. . . 
New Mexico. . 
N. Y,: N. D,.. 

• W. D... 

• 8. D... 

• S. D.... 

• 8. D... 

• 8. D... 

• E. D... 

- E. D... 
N. C.:E. D... 

W, D..., 
N. Dakota.... 
Ohio.: N. D... 

• N. D... 

- 8. D.... 

• S. D.... 
Okla.:E. D... 

• W. D... 

Oregon 


ThotrUpQ. Haight, 


Win. H. Pope, Saute F6:. 

Qeorge W. Ray, Norwich 

John H. Hasei, Buffalo 

Julius hL Mayer, N. Y. City . . 
August K. Hand. N. V. City. 
Chas.M. Hou^Tn. Y. City . . 
Learned Hand, N, Y.City . , . . 

T. I. Clmtfield, Brooklyn 

Van V. Veoder, ^ooklyn 


Pa.: 


rE 1) 

“ E D 

• M. D....! 

« w.n 

• W.D.... 
Porto Rico.. . . 

R. Island 

8. Carolina. . , . 

8. Dakota 

Tenn.: £. A M 

* W. D.. 
Tex.: E. D ... 

“ W.D... 
“ N. D... 

• 8. D.... 

Utah 

Vennont 

Va.: E D 

“ W.D.... 
Wash.: W. D.. 

* W. D.. 

- E. D.. 

W, Va.:N. D.. 

“ 8 D.. 

Wia.: E. D,... 

* W.D... 

Wyoming 


H. G. Conner, „ ttowu. ...... 

James E. Boyd, Greensboro. . 

Chos. F. Anudon, Fargo 

John M. KilUts, Toledo 

John A. Clarke, Cleveland. . . 
H. C. Hollister, Cincinnati. . . 

John E. Sater, Columbus 

R. E. Campbell. Muskogee. . 
John H. Cotteral, Guthrie. . . 
C. E. Wolverton, Portland. . . 
Rol)ert 8. Bean, Portland ... 
J. W. Thompson, Philadelphia 

O. B. Dickinson, Philadelphia 
jCharles. B. Whiner, SttfiDUry 
M. H. 8. Thomson, Pittsburgh. 
|Chas. P. Orr, Pittsburgh. . . 

P. J. Hamilton, San Juan. . . 
A. L. Brown, Providence . . . 
H. A. M. Smith, Charleston, 
Jas. D. Elliott, Sioux Falls. . 
Ed. T. Sanford, Knoxville. . 
John E. McCall, Memphis. . 
Gordon Russell, Sherman. . 

iThos. S. Maxey, Austin 

Edw. H. Meek, Dallas 

W. T. Burns, Houston 

J.A. Marshall, Salt Lake City. 
James L. Martin, Brattleboro. 
|E. Waddill, Jr., Richmond. . . 
H. C. McDowell, Lynchburg 
Ed. E. Cushman, Tacoma. . . 
[Jeremiah Neterer, Seattle. . . 
|P. H. Rudkin, Spokane 

A. Q. Dayton, Philippi 

B. F. Keller, Charleston. , . . 

F. A. Geiger, Milwaukee 

A. L. Sanborn, Madison 

John A. lUner, Cheyenne. . . . 


19U 

1912 

1902 

1900 
1912 
1914 

1906 
1909 

1907 

1911 

1909 

1901 

1897 

1910 
1914 

1910 
1909 

1905 
11908 

1906 

1909 

1912 
1914 

1911 
1914 

1900 

1913 
1896 
1911 

1911 

1903 

1905 

1910 
1888 
1899 

1902 
1896 

1906 

1898 

1901 

1912 

1913 

1911 
1905 
1901 

1912 
1905 
1890 


Circuit Courts of Appeals are final In all 
cases In which the Jurla<llction Is dependent 
entirely upon the opposite parties to the 
suit being aliens and citizens of the United 
States or citlsens of different states; In all 
cases arising under the patent laws, the 
copyright laws, the revenue laws, the crim- 
inal laws, and In admiralty cases. 

The First Circuit consists of Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Is- 
land. 

Second — Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third — Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Fourth — Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Fifth — Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Lonlal- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas. 

Sixth — Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee. 

Seventh — Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth — Arkansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wyoming. 

Ninth — Alaska, Arlsona, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Hawaii. 

District Courts . — District Courts are llm- 
Ited in jurisdiction to one state. Every 
state la a district and has at least one 
United States Court, while some have two 


or more, These are the a4iblralty and 
bankruptcy courts. They have Jurisdiction 
In cases where an alien sues, and where 
the United States or an olftcer thereof or 
a foreign consul is a party. The district 
courts also have jurisdiction of such crimen 
as are not capital an the United States 
takes cAgnlzance of. They have concurrent 
jurisdiction with the circuit courts or with 
the state courts where an alien sues for 
a tort In violation of a treaty. The classes 
of questions of which these courts take 
cognisance are determined by Congress. 
Original ly each state constituted a district, 
but later some of the states were divided. 

■ lety-nlne of these lowest 
courts. 

district judge Is $6,000 
are permanent, except 
charges. Following are 
the judges in the various districts with ad- 
dresses, date of appointment. Districts are 
designated as North, South, East, IVest and 
Middle. 

Oourt^ Oonjralar: 

Jurisditition referred to, 4654. 

Of acting consuls and vice-consuls 
of United States in China, 2951. 

Begulations for, 3111, 5388, 6590. 

In China, 4675, 7069. 

Japan, 4072, 4630. 

Korea, 5675, 6939. 

Recommended, 5368, 5471. 

Reorganization o f , recommended, 
4923. 

Courts, District. (See Courts, Federal.) 
Ck>nrts, Federal: 

Act regarding establishment of cir- 
cuit courts of appeals and regu- 
lating jurisdiction of, vetoed, 5679, 

Carelessness in preparing statutes, 
discussed, 7216. 

Change in procedure of, recommend- 
ed, 7026. 

Delays in, 6918. 

Extension of jurisdiction of, recom- 
mended, 131. 

Pee system as applicable to ofiScials 
of, abolition of, discussed, 6161. 
Recommended, 4939, 5879, 5968. 

Modifications in system oj^ recom- 
mended, 4640, 4939, 

Offenses against court officers should 
be made cognizable in, 5477, 5633. 

Offenses against treaty rights of for- 
eigners in United States should be 
made cognizable in, 5618. 

Power of, over Executive Depart- 
ments discussed, 1720. 

Process of, should be uniform, 75. 

Removal of cases from State courts 
to, restrictions on, recommended, 
4939. 

Removal of cases involving interna- 
tional obligations from State courts 
to, 192$, 1956. 

Returns t>f causes pending in, re- 
ferred to, 325, 641. 

Circuit—* 

AHotmtnt of justices of Supreme 
Court to, 3324, 3376. 


xnere are now nii 
grades of Federal 
The salary of a 
and appointments 
for removal under 
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Appeal# from, recommendations re- 
garding, 4939. 

Extension of system of, recom- 
mended, 1024, 1121, 1168, 3250. 
Besumption of authority of, in 
States where rebellion had ex- 
isted recommended, 3556. 
Correspondence regarding, trans- 
mitted, 3576. 

Transfer of original jurisdiction of, 
m4o district courts recommended, 
.#■ 4039 . 

Circuit courts of appeals — 

Act regarding, vetoed, 5679. 
Discussed, 5968. 

Commissioners, jurisdiction to try 
misdemeanors recommended, 4939, 
5879, 5968. 

District — 

Act providing for trials in, vetoed, 
496. 

Transfer of original jurisdiction of 
circuit courts to, recommended, 
4939. 

OourtS-Martial. — Military tribunals In the 
United States army are classified as courts- 
martial, courts of Inquiry, and military com- 
missions. Courts-martial are of four kinds 
— general, garrison, regimental and sum- 
mary. A general court-martial may consist 
of any number of officers from five to thir- 
teen and a judge-advocate. The President, 
any general officer, a colonel commanding 
a separate department, or the Superintend- 
ent of the Military Academy may order a 
court-martial. Garrison and regimental 
courts-martial are composed of three mem- 
bers and a judge-advocate. The summary 
court-martial is composed of one officer des- 
ignated by the commanding officer of the 
post, camp or fort. This court cannot try 
officers, cadets or candidates for promotion. 
Courts-martial derive their es^lstenee from 
Congress and their jurisdiction is limited to 
maintaining military discipline. 

Courts of inquiry may be demanded by 
an officer or soldier who.se conduct is to be 
investigated. A court of inquiry consists 
of not to exceed three officers and a re- 
corder. Military Commissions are for the 
trial of offenders against the laws of war. 
Courts-Martial: 

In Army discussed, 4933. 

Navy referred to, 892. 

Regulations for government of, 5602, 
6034. 

Courts, Military, order in relation to 
trials by, 3638. 

Courts of Appeals, Circuit. (See Courts, 
Federal.) 

Courts, Provisional, in Louisiana, order 
regarding, 3323. 

Courts, State: 

Removal of cases from, to Federal 
courts, restriction on, recommend- 
ed, 4939. 

Removal of cases involving interna- 
tional obligations from, to Federal 
courts, 1928, 1956. 

Covenant* — As used in diplomatic agree- 
ments the term refers to the promise of one 
contracting party to the other. 


Oovoda (N. Mex.), Battle of*— After Gen. 
Phil. Kearny bad established the author- 
ity of the United States securely, as he 
thought, In New Mexico, he proceeded to- 
ward (he PjH'lfle, leaving small forces In 
the garrisons behind. Jan. 15, 1847, Gover- 
nor Bent, Sheriff Elliott, and twenty others 
were murdered by insurgent Mexicans at 
San Fernando dc Taos and seven others at 
Turley's, eight miles distant. In the valley 
of the Moro. Col. Sterling Price, Who was 
in command at Santa F6, le^arnlng of the up- 
rising, Jan. 33 started for the scene with 
a force of about 400. He encountered a 
force of 1,500 at the village of Covoda, 
which he dispersed after a severe engage- 
ment. 

Covode InveBtlgation.— A committee of 
the House of the Thirty-sixth Congress was 
appointed, with John Covode, of Pennsyl- 
vania, as chairman, to investigate charges 
made by two Anli-Lecompton Herao<M-al.s. 
who alleged that President Biichaunn had 
used corrupt Inlliiences to induce them to 
vote for tin* Lecompton hill. The investi- 
gating commIlt<‘<‘ cousisled of five members. 
The three Republicans voted to sustain 
the eharg(‘s and the two l>eraoc/''ts to ex- 
onerate the president. No action was 
taken. 

Covode Investigation, 3145, 3150. 
Cowans Ford (N. C.), Battle of.— Feb. i, 

1781, Cornwallis, who had a second time 
invaded North Carolina, attempted to pre- 
vent the junction of Morgan's division of 
the American army with the main body un- 
der Gen. Greiute. Tlie Americans, pur- 
sued by the British, crossed the Catawba 
Hlver at CowHUs Ford. Geu. Davidson 
with 300 militia was left to oppose the 
crossing of f'ornwallls. Davidson was killed 
and the militia scattered. 

Cowpens (S. C.), Battle of.— One of the 

events following Gcu. Gri ene’s taking com- 
mand of the Southem army in the Revo- 
lution, which decided the fate of the war 
in that quarter, ('oruwallis. in command of 
the British army and in po.ssesslon of 
South Carolina, meditated an Invasion of 
North Carolina. Tarloton, with the ad- 
vance guard of Cornwjillis’s army, con- 
sisting of about 1,100 men, pressed Mor- 
pn across the Pacolet, a branch of the 
Broad River, and back to the Cowpens, 
an extensive pasture ground on the Broad 
River about 2 miles south of the boun- 
dary line between the Cnrollnas. Morgan’s 
force rronsisted of atumt OUO men. Jan. 
17, 1781, Tnrleton began the attack. The 
battle was well fought and displayed re 
markable generalship on the part of Mor- 
gan. With Lis 900 men he surrounded 
and nearly annihilated Tarleton’s 1,100, 
Tarleton and 270 iiieii only escaping, q'he 
Ameriean.s lost but 12 klllt^ and 61 wound- 
ed. Two standards, 100 horses, 35 wag- 
tuis, 800 muskets, and 2 cannon were cap- 
tured. 

Coyote State. — a nickname for South Da- 
kota, (q. T.). (See also States) ; sometimes 
also nicknamed Blizzard State. 

Cracker State. — Alternative nickname for 
Georgia. (See Empire State of the South.) 
Cradle of Liberty.— A name applied to 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, an old building used 
as a market house and place of public meet- 
Ing from the early days of the settlement. 
It has been the scene of some of the most 
stirring appeals to patriotism by Amerleau 
citizens, particularly during and previous 
to the Revolutionary War. Upon being re- 
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fused the use of FAueull Hall for a meet* 
Ina !n March, 1850. Daniel Webster wrote ; 
“1 shall defer my visit to Faneull Hall, 
the cradle of American liberty, until Its 
doors shall fly open on Koldcn hinges to 
lovers of nulon ns well us liberty The 
appellation has since clung to the building. 

Orauey Islandi Va.: 

British attack on, repulsed, 524. 
Evacuation of batteries on, referred 
to, 3»113» 

Crater Lake National Park. (See 
Parks, National.) 

Credentials. — Papers accrediting an officer 
or other public servant, showing authority 
for action. 

Credit, extension of, necessary to facil- 
itate business, 7880. 

Credit Mobilier.— -A joint stock company 
originally chartered by the Pennsylvania 
legislature under fhe name of the Pennsyl- 
vania Piseal Agency, with a capital of $2.* 
r»(>0,lM>0. 'J'lie charter was purchased by a 
company bavlug contracts for the cunRtru<*- 
tlon of the Piilou Pa<ltlc Railroad. The 
value of the stock, w’hich dcpende/[l upon the 
liberality of the contracts mam* by l\m- 
gresH, rose to an enormous price and paid 
large dividends earned In the construction 
of the I'nlon Puclllc road. In the presl- 
dentinl eliMtlou of 1872 the Democrats 
charged the speaker of the House 
of KepreKeiitativea, the secretary of 
the tr(‘asury. the vice-president and the 
\ice*president'Ole<*t with accepting PrMlt 
Moblllcr stock as an Indirect bribe for po- 
litical Influence, An invistlgatlou follow- 
ed, In which it was developed that several 
members of Pongress were holders of this 
company’s stock. One senator was recom- 
mended for expulsion, but as his term w^as 
about to expire no action w'as taken. Repre- 
sentatives Oakes Ames, of Massachusetts, 
and James Brooks, of New York, were 
censured by the House. 

Credit, Public: 

Act to strengthen, referred to, 4415. 
Bank of United States attempts to 
impair, 12,32. 

Discussed. (See Finances discussed.) 
Faith of nation must be preserved, 
334, 2079. 

Indebtedness of States works injury 
to; 9061. 

Prog^ress of, witnessed by rise of 
American stock abroad, 73, 124. 
Progressive state of, 76, 77, 95, 122, 
317, 463, 549. 

Provision for preservation of, recom- 
mended, 3073. 

'‘Strength and security of Govern- 
ment rest upon, 212. 

Support of, provision for, recom- 
mended, 58, 60, 61, 228, 2060, 2079, 
2118, 3073. 

System of, should not Be loft unfin- 
ished, 159. 

Credit System discussed by President 
Van Buren, 1541. 

Creditors, Government, payment of, in 
depreciated currency referred to, 
1777, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1810, 


Creek Wur. — Teeumaeti, ike 

tioua Shawnee chief, and hlli,, brother, the 
Prophet, In their effiorta to work m a 
conspiracy of all the j(8orth American fiidl' 
ana against Hi© Unlbjd States, Joined with 
the British In the War of 1812. Teciimseh 
was ilefeutcHl by Harrison at Tippecanoe 
and was k I lied In the battle of the Thames, 
Oct. 6, 1813, but his schemes agitated and 
divided the Creek Nation. Weathersford, 
or Red Eagle, became so troublesome as the 
leader of the war faction that bodies of 
mlllHa were sent against him from Ten- 
nessee and Georgia. The first serious out- 
break of the Creeks was the massacre of 
the garrison and refugees at Fort Mines, 
Aug, 30, 1813. As a result, Alabama was 
almost abandoned by whites. Self -protec- 
tion and a desire for revenge took jposses- 
slon of the people of Georgia and Tennes- 
see. Gen. Jackson enlert^ the field It 
the head of the Tennessee militia. Gen. 
Floyd led the Georgians to avenge the 
ma8.sacre, and Gen. (Malbourne was acting 
at the head of troop.s from Loiilslniia and 
Mississiiipi. The war received Its death 
blow at^ the hands of Jackson at Horse 
Sluw? Bond, March 27, 1814. It lasted only 
7 months. Taken alone ii was of minor 
Importance, but considered In conneetlon 
with tile War of 1812 It ha<l an Important 
bearing. With the subjugation of the 
(‘reeks perished all hope of Indian aid in 
tlie South we.st for the proposed occupation 
of the Mississippi V'ulley. 

Creek Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Creole Case. — During the passage of the 
brig Crvole from Hampton Roads to New 
Orleans with a cargo of slaves, in November, 
1841, some of the negroes rose against tlie 
officers of the vessel, killed one of the 
owners, and ran the vessel into Nassau, 
New Providence. All were here set at lib- 
erty by the English aulborilles except those 
charged with murder. Great Britain re- 
fused to surrender them on demand of the 
Pnlted States (1944)», but the matter was 
finally settled by a treaty In 1842. During 
the negotiations for this treaty resolutions 
embodying the principles of the Anti-S’avery 
party were offered In Congress by Joshua R. 
Glduings. of Ohio. He was censured by Hie 
House and thereupon resigned. Returning 
to Ohio he was rt^lected by a large majority, 
with Instructions to pre.seut the resolutions 
again. 

Creole State. — Alternative nickname for 
Louisiana. (See Pelican State.) 

Cr^le, The, liberation of cargo of 
slaves oil, at Nassau, New Provi- 
dence, 1944, 1954. 

Crescent City, The, not allowed to land 
passengers and mail at Havana, Cuba, 
2770. 

Crete: 

Resolution of Congress declaring sym- 
pathy for suffering people of, re- 
fernrid to, 3891. 

Revolution in, referred to, 3660. 
Crime, international convention for 
suppression of, 4115. 

Crimes and Misdemeanors: 

Abduction of foreigners claiming pro- 
tection of United States should be 
made a crime, 2550, 

Convictions, executions, and pardons 
for capital offenses referred to, 991. 
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Degrees in crime ol mutdex sliould Le 
recognized, 5755, 5880, 5958. 
Limitation upon rlgiii in felony cases 
to review by Supreme Court rec- 
ommended, 5632, 5880, 

Trial of misdemeanors by United 
States commissioners Tecommended, 
4939, 5879, 5968. 

Criminal Code, revision of, recom- 
mended, 561, 2550, 2672. 

Criminal Law, abuse of administration 
of; referred to, 4940, 5879, 7003. 
Criminals. (See Fugitive Criminals.) 
Criminals, Foreign, introduction of, into 
United States ref^red to, 2368, 4588. 
Cristdbol Col6n, mentioned, 6317. 
Crittenden Compraaniae.— This was one of 
the numerous schehtes to compromise the 
slavery question on a peaceful basis. John 
J, Crittenden was a Senator from Kentucky 
and tried to harmonize North and Soutn 
on the slavery question. He hoped to evade 
the impending war by proposing In 1800 a 
constitutional amendment which should di- 
vide the United States into slaveholding and 
nonslaveholding portions, lie proposed di- 
viding the two sections by the parallel of 
.16** 30', the United States to pay the owner 
for every fugitive slave captured. The 
proposition, wnich included other compro- 
mise measures, was never submitted to 
the states. 

Crook, U. S. Transport, collision of, 
6935. 

Crop Estimates, Bureau of. — This bu- 
reau of the Department of Agriculture is 
the successor of the old Bureau of Statistics. 
The latter had for many years been the 
chief statistical office of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but gradually Its special duties 
were transferred to other departments or 
bureaus where they more appropriately be- 
longed, leaving it little more than the 
agricultural forecasts. Then the name was 
changed to Bureau of Crop Estimates. As 
successor of the Bureau of Statistics It col- 
lects and digests reports of agricultural pro- 
duction ; the area annually sown to each of 
the leading crops, their condition on the 
first day of each month, the quantitative 
results at the close of each crop year, and 
the estimated farm value Deceml^er 1. Be- 
sides this regular work the bureau collects 
periodical Information on minor crops of 
importance, meadows and pastures and the 
principal foreign crops. The stock of corn, 
wheat and oats .on United States farms at 
certain regular fixed dates is estimated, with 
the proportion shipped out of the country 
where grown ; the number and value by 
species of animals on United States farm’s 
at the beginning of each year, and the 
annual losses from diseases and exposure; 
also the annual clip of wool and average 
weight of fleeces by States and territories. 
It also computes the world’s production of 
the chief crops by countries, and the prices 
of principal agricultural products In various 
United States markets. 

Especially qualified field forecast agents 
and crop specialists are employed who spend 
their entire time Investigating actual crop 
conditions within their territories. By co- 
operation with the Weather Bureau and the 
Post-Office Department the information gath- 
ered is placed promptly in the bands of 
newspapers, farmers and shipping men. 

Crop Values. (See Agricultural Prod- 
ucts.) 


Cross Keys (Va.), Battle 

^luiuiwall JIacksou’s movemeut up the Sbeu- 
audoah Valley In the summer of 1862 Gen- 
erals Fremont and Shields were both on 
the alert to capture him. Frf^mont reached 
Strasburg Juue 1, just after Jackson had 
passed through. At Port Republic the 
Shenandoah River divides, and on the larger 
of the two branches, at a village known 
as Cross Keys, Fremont brought Ewell’s 
division of Jackson’s army to bay June 8, 
A slight skirmish ensued and Ewell re- 
tired during the night. Jackson soon after 
effected a junction with Gen. Lee, and to- 
gether they fought the battles around Rich- 
mond. 

Crow Creek Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Crow Creek Reservation. (See Sioux 
Reservation.) 

Crow Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Crow Reservation, Mont., opened to set- 
tlement by proclamation, 5727. 
Crown Point (N. Y.), Capture of. —imme- 
diately after the capture of 'J'icouderoga, 
May 12, 1775, Col. Seth Wanii'r, with a 
small detachment of men. proceeded 1o 
Crown Point, on Lake Clianiplaiu, al>out 
PO lulies north of Albany. The iJlnce was 
strongly forlllled and mounted 111 eunnon, 
but was garrisoned by only 12 men. These 
were captured and the fort umuned by 
Warner’s men. 


Cruise of the Battleship Fleet.— The 

most notable achievement of the Navy la 
time of peace was the voyage of the battle- 
ship fleet. This proved an epoch-making 
cruise, the longest ever undertaken by such 
a number of battleships, and <‘Dllsteil the 
interested attention of the naval world. 

Late In the spring of 1907 it was decided 
to send the Atlantic Fleet on a practice 
cruise to the Pacllic, and in August of that 
year the final arrangements were deter- 
mined upon. 

llie fleet sailed from Hampton Roads 
Dec. 16, 1907, after a review by the Presi- 
dent, and made the passage to various 
ports for coaling and Incidental stops at 
points in South America ; engaged in target 
practice upon arrival at Magdalena Bay, 
Mexico, arranged by permission of tbe M(*x- 
Ican government : and reached San Fran- 
cisco, May 1, 1908, without a single mishap 
to mar the voyage. 

The fleet consisted of sixteen battleships, 
six torpedo boats, four auxiliaries. The 
number of men In tbe crews aggregated 
15,000. The length of the cruise was 13,- 
<72 miles, and the duration of the voyage 
was 135 days. 

After visits to Honolulu and Manila the 
fleet set sail for home, leaving Manila Dec. 
1. and arrived at Suez Jan. 1, 1909. The 
Itinerary included passage through Suez 
Canal, and coaling at Port Said. 

The following was the Itinerary after 
Passing into the Mediterranean : Connecti- 
cut and Vermont, arrive Villefranche, Jan. 
34, leave Jan. 27; Minnesota^ and Kansas^ 
arrive Marseilles Jan. 14, leave Jan. 27 ; 
'Oeorgia, Nebranka and Kentucky, arrive 
15, leave Jan. 27 ; Rhode Island 
and New Jersey, arrive Leghorn Jan. 16, 
leave Jan. 27 ; Louisiana and Virginia ar- 
il^ ^5, leave Jan. 19 ; Louisiana 

arrive Algiers Jan. 22, leave 
v2 ' Ghio and Missouri arrive Athens 
26; Wisconsin, IlUnoi9 
**‘*‘*’1^6 Naples Jan. 17, leave 
leplng the above ports — 
First Division arrive Negro Bay Jan. 81. 
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leave Feb. 8; Ftrit DIvIflott, 
tar l^b« 8, leave Feb. 6; Secoai Third ftiid 
Fourth DivUlone, arrive Negro Bay Feb. 1, 
leave Feb. 1 ; fleet reaae^mble off Gibraltar 
and proceed to United Btatea, arrive Feb. 
22, 1909, at Hampton Koada, Vlyi^nla. 

When the purpose of giving this as* 
semblage of battleships the privileges and 
advantages of a practice cruise, under such 
severe conditions, was announced, criticism 
from high technical quarters was heard. 
It was suggested that the undertaking was 
too monumental : that a battleship Is too 
vast and complicated a piece of mechanism 
to send around the globe on an ordinary 
occasion ; that dangers more than multiplied 
w 1th numbers In such a case : that disaster 
lurked on every submerged ledge and was 
borne on every unknown tidal current ; that 
the skeletons of some of the ships would 
doubtless he left In the Btraits of Magellan ; 
that, if the fleet should succeed In rounding 
South America, It was reasonably certain 
that the Individual ships would, one by 
one, arrive with machineries loose and 
almost unserviceable, with crews reflecting 
the demoralised condition of the materiel, 
and that a woeful spectacle of failure would 
thus ho presented 

As to the materiel, the cold facts are that 
the ships practically took care 9t their own 
repairs on the cruise. The repair lists 
turned In at the United States naval sta- 
tion at Uavlte, I*. L, were signlflcant, since 
they substunttally showed what was needed 
after the voyage to the eastern borders of 
the racifle by way of Australia and Japan, 
and they were negligible. The performance 
of the Oregon in 1898 was substantially re- 
peated. 

With respect to Its effect upon the dis- 
cipline of the men, this was nlghly bene- 
ficial. Too much cannot be said of the 
magulfleent conduct of the enlisted per- 
sonnel throughout the history of the voy- 
age and In the presence of an unprecedented 
suceession of entertainments ana shore hos- 

?'ltalltleR. The occasion brought to the 
rent that element of greatest strength in 
our navy~-th«' personal characteristics of 
the enlisted force. The tact, ability and 
mastership of their profession shown by the 
officers, from the lowest to the highest. Is 
likewise worthy of earnest commendation. 

The result was to give us an opportunity 
to get better acquainted with the republics 
to the south of us , with our own Island 
possessions : with the new and vigorous 
branch of the British Empire in Australia ; 
and. particularly, with Japan ; and it has 
afforded the people living In those countries 
a better opportunity to get acquainted with 
us It has been everywhere. In the South 
American countries and most notably in 
Australia and Japan, understood and ac- 
cepted, as It was Intended, as the reaching 
out of a strong hand In friendly greeting 
on the part of America : and the cordial ana 
enthiisfastic hospitality extended to our 
ffeet will no doubt be long remembered and 
has, unquestionably, exerted a powerful 
reflex Influence on feeling in this country. 
Between the United States and every coun- 
try visited there is a feeling of deeper 
Interest and friendship than existed before 
the fleet sailed. Our own Pacific coast and 
Island possessions have been placed in sight 
and touch with the strength of the nation. 

Whatever may be said in technical criti- 
cism of the navy, the American people, to 
whom the ships belong and who paid for 
them, know, as the result of this extended 
cruise, at least, that the vessels will float ; 
that their officers and men can handle 
them; and, so far as actual tests In time 
of peace can show, that the ships and the 
men are fit In every particular for any duty. 
See Illustration opposite 7060. 


OnarM IiOt, gorrey and di«|»oaal of 
land known as, diseussed, 

Cuba. — Cuba is the largest island of the 
*'W^e8t Indies/* and extends In the shape 
of an Irregular crescent at the en|:rance of 
the Gulf of Mexico, which the western 
horn divides Into the Florida Channel on 
the north and the Yucatan Channel on 
the south. The western extremity (('ape 
Ban Antonio) is In 84® 57' W. longitude, 
and the easterntuOHt point (Cape Maisl) 
In 74® 7' W, longitude. The most north- 
erly point, close to Havana, Is 93 miles 
distant from Key West on the Florida 
coast In 23® 13' N. latitude, while Cane 
Bania Cruz, the Inner extremity of tne 
eastern horn and the most southerly point 
of (he island, extends (o 19® 48' N. lati- 
tude, and Is about 80 miles north of tbe 
Jamaican coast. Cai>c Maisl, at the outer 
extremity of the eastern horn. Is 50 miles 
distant from the west eoast of Haiti, and 
about 65 miles Hoiithw'est of the nearest 
island of the Bahama group. The total 
length Of the Island Is about 750 miles, 
its average width being about 50 miles, 
with a maximum of 100 and a minimum of 
23 miles. There are many dependent Isl- 
ands, of which the Isle of Pines In the 
Archipelago dc los Canarreos (inside the 
western horn of the main island l is by far 
the largest, with an estimated area of 
nearly 1,200 square miles. 

Phgsieal Featuren and Climate . — The 
Island is distinctly moimtainoiis, with a 
cross range in the southeast and central 
groups from end to end of the Island. 
Some of the finest harbors In the world are 
situated both north .'lud south of the island. 

The rivers of Cuba arc generally short 
ami tempestuous. The only river of any 
length is the Canto, about 250 miles from 
its source in the Sierra Maestra to Its 
outflow Into the C.arll)boan Rea. The Sa- 
gua la Grande Is also natlgable for about 
20 miles. 

Cuba lies entirely within the tropical 
sone, and possesses a dry season from 
November to April and a w^et season for 
the remaining half year. The climate is 
equable with a high mean temperature, 
the range being between the winter and 
summer means of 70®-80® F. In the 
months of October and November the isl- 
and is liable to severe an., de8tructi\e hur- 
ricanes. Yellow fever has ceased to be a 
scourge since the preventive action of the 
United States army of oceupatloji after the 
Spanish-American War. Smallpox has 
be<m similarly stamped out by sanitary 
education, but consumption is still preva- 
lent. The hygienic c(>nditlons of the whole 
Island have been almost miraculously im- 
proved since the Intervention of the United 
States. 

History . — ^The Island of Cuba was vis* 
Ited by Christopher Columbus, during his 
first voyage, on Oct. 27, 1492, and was 
then believed to be part of the western 
mainland of India. Early In the sixteenth 
century the Island was conquered by the 
Spaniards, to be used later as a base of 
operations for the conquest of Mexico and 
Cfentral America, and for almost four cen- 
turies Chiba remained under a Spanish Cap- 
tain-Genefal. The slave trade was abol- 
ished early In the nineteenth century and 
the slaves were emancipated from 1880- 
1886. The government of Spain was 
marked by a generally corrupt administra- 
tion, complicated by internal unrest 
fomented by external Influences, and the 
various attempts at Independence met with 
severe mIBtary repression. The separatist 
and autonomons agitation culminated In 
the closiQf years of the nineteenth century 
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In a fierce and bloodthirsty war, and ab 
though a conciliatory movement was 
evinced by the Madrid authorities In 1897, 
the struggle was continued by the party ot 
separation In the island. (Sec opposite 
5565 and 5613.) In 1808 the government 
of the United States put into execution of 
threat of interference by the dispatch 
of the l>attleship Maine to Havana har- 
bor. and in February of that year the 
vessel was sunk by an explosion the cause 
of which appears likely to remain an un- 
solved mystery. On April 20, 1898, the 
United States Government demanded the 
evacuation of Cuba by the Spanish forces, 
and a short Spanlsh-Ainerican war led to 
the abandonment of the Island, which was 
occupied by United States troops. Prom 
Jan. 1, 1890, to May 20. 1002, Cuba was 
under United Stati's military rule, and re- 
forms of the widest and most far-reaching 
character were Instituted. On May 20, 
1902, an autonomous government was In- 
jaugurated with an elected President, and 
a legislature of two houses. The island 
was, however, again the prey of revolu- 
tion from July to September, 1906, when 
the United States Government resumed 
control. On Jan. 28, 1000, a republican 
government was again inaugurated. 

AREA AND TOPULATION 
Area in 

Provinces and Capitals English Population 

Sq. Miles 1910 

Camaguey (Puerto Principe) 10,068 128,669 

Havana (Havana) 3,173 555,178 

Matanzas (Matanzas) 3,244 255,308 

Oriente (Santiago) 14,218 461,394 

Pinar del Rio (Pinar del Rio) 5,2 1 1 252,421 

Santa Clara (Santa Clara) . . 8,264 497,142 


courts in each province and a supreme 

^^IMm^extenfaTrelatlons of Cuba are regu- 
hited by tbe protecllou of the Unltecl 
States in the case of any attempt to Inter- 
TUfith the independence of the island. 
The armed forces are 
the preservation of Internal 
is unmounted gendarinerlo of 5,000 men 
known as the guardia rural. 

Education.— A great impetus was given 
to education hy the Unltiul States occupa- 
tion of 1800-1002 and elementary sch^Is 
were established in every municipality. 
Primary education is compulsory and tree 
and about 82 per cent, of attendance Is 
secured. , 

Finance. — The roviunu* and expendllure 
of Cuba for the six years lOUT-lOOS-lOll- 
1012 are stated as follows : 

Year Revenue Expenditure 

1907-08 $21,447,657 $23,377,168 

1008-09 29,615,263 24,285,292 

1909- 10 33,824,746 31,070,409 

1910- 11 1 

1911- 12 41,614.7(K) 40,593,400 

1912- 13 J 

More than half the revenue !s derived 
from customs. 3’lu‘ principal Items of ex- 
pcmllture, in addition to tlu? cost of <*ivil 
government, are debt service ( 86.400. OtHh , 
education ($4,320,000), public works 
000.000), and sanitation ($4,140,000). 

Debt.—lW treaty wiiii the United States 
Cuba has undertaken “nof to borrow more 
than she can pay.” and the total del>l, in- 
cluding the obligations of the revolution- 
arj’ junta, a mount s to l(‘ss than two years* 
income. The cle)>r was of the following 
descriptions on Aug. 1, 1011 : 


Total 44,178 2,150,112 

Nearly 60 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are of Spanish descent, the colored races 
numbering about 30 per cent. (Including 
mixed blood ) , foreign-horn wb oh 10 per 
cent, and Chinese barely 0.5 per cent. 
Slavery was abolished In 1886, and the col- 
ored races arc increasing equally with the 
whites. There is little racial antagonism. 

Government . — The government is that of 
a centralized republic, with a President, 
Vice-President, and nominated Cabinet, and 
a legislature of two houses. The President 
i.s elected by indirect vote for four years, 
and is ineligible for more than two con- 
Fceutive terms. President of the Republic 
of Cuba (May 20, i',)13-May 10, 1917), 
Mario G. Meuocal. 

Congress consists of a Senate and a 
House of Representatives. The Senate 
contains twenty-four members (four from 
each province) elected by indirect vote for 
eight years and rc'tiriug by halves every 
four years. The House of Representatives 
eonslsts of<i> eighty-three members (one for 
each 25,000 Inhabitants) elected for four 
j^eurs by direct vote of all male citizens 
aged twenty-one years and half ronew’ed 
every two years. Five years’ residence 
qualified for naturalization and the fran- 
chise. 

The six provinces contain f i elective 
governor and assembly, with wide powers 
of self-government, but financial autonomy 
is restricted by the economic clanses of 
the treaty wdtli the United States, which 
aim at development within the financial re- 
sources of the Island. The smaller ad- 
ministrative unit is the municipality with 
elective councils and mayors (alcaldes), 
their jurisdiction frequently extending over 
a wide rural territory. 

Justice is administered by courts of first 
instance In the municipal areas, and thelB 
contiguous rural territories, with superior 


External Debt; 

6% bonds 1H96 $7.32,000 

5% loan 1904 3.3,9S0,(X)0 

$34.712,0(K) 

Internal Debt: 

5% bonds 1 0,87 1 ,(X)0 

4H% loan 16,500, <HK) 

$27,371,000 

Total Debt $62,083,000 


Production and hidtifthu . — Gf the total 
area (about 28,00().0()() acres) less than 
1.000,000 acres are cultivated, but much 
of the remaining surface Is dense forest, 
marsh or pastoral savannah. More than 
half the cultivated area is under sugar 
cane and al)Out 30 per cent, under tobacco, 
sweet potatoes and bananas in equal propor- 
tions. Rice, coffee, eoeoa and Indian corn 
are grown and many tropical fruits (or- 
anges, coeo-nuts. pineapples, etc.) are cul 
tivated. The sugar crop Is Increasing and 
amounted in 1011 to nearly 2,t>O0.Ot)0 tons. 
Agricultural eoutlltlous are‘ still very primi- 
tive. Forestry is much neglected, al- 
though mahogany is exported and cedar 
used in the boxing of tobacco. 

Iron, copper and manganese are plenti- 
ful and are easily worked. The principal 
mining districts are in Orlente province, 
where the Sierra Maestra was for cen- 
turies the largest eopper-prodiiclng center 
in the world. Of non-metalllc minerals 
petroleum anri asphalt are found, and the 
former i.s exploited to some extent. Almost 
iJu* whole mineral output Is sent to the 
United States. 

The only manufactures of any Impor- 
tance are connected with the tol/neco aud 
sugar-cane Industries, cigars and cigarettes 
being made In great quantities in the capl- 
tal, and sugar, rum and whisky in tne 
pelghhorhoocj of the plantations. 
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Trade. — The Imports and e*| 
chandlse for the five years II 
stated as follows In dollars: 


trts of mcr- 
>819122 are 


Year Imports Exports Total 

190H |HO,3tlH,7t57 $9H,H49,(K>1 $185,217,858 

1909 83,860,836 115,037,321 190,494,160 

1910 98,239,639 144,0216,097 242,206,230 

1911 102,092,888 128,114,937 230,807.825 

1912 126,902,241 172,978,328 298,880,509 


The principal exports arc sugar, 80 per 
(jeut., and tobacco ; the Imports arc mainly 
machinery, foodstuffs and textiles. The ex- 
change w’us with the principal countries as 
under, in 1912 : 


Country Imports from Exports to 

TTnited States $05,426,475 $145,185,933 

United Kingdom. . . 15,397,tl49 11,440,330 

lYame 7,700,004 2,574,735 

tJeniiany 8,431,201 O.U»9,172 

Spam 9,774,790 0.58, :123 


Uailivuifff . — In 1910 tlioic wen* 2,510 rail' s 
of governiucnt and private line open for 
I rathe. A line runs from Ihuar del Hlo 
to Santiago, thus traversing the Island 
from west to east, and there are many 
lines fr(»m both coasts conne<*tlng with this 
priiK’ipal system, partl<*ularly In the tobac- 
co <llNirl<‘t8 of the west and the mining re- 
gion of tlie east. 

Shipping , — In 1911 the mercffntllc marine 
consisted of fifty-four steamers (58.410 
toiisi and six sailing vessels (1,035 Ions). 

The principal huri)ors are Havana, Ma- 
ta nzas, Cardenas, Halila Honda, Ncu vitas 
and Nine on the norm coast, and on the 
south Santiago, Clenfuegos and Guantan- 
amo. 

CiHfv?.— (’apltal, Havana, on the north- 
ern coast almost due south of Key West, 
Ela., from which it is distant nlnei’t'-three 
miles, Is tl)e largest city and principal cora- 
merelal center of the West Indies. Its 
Spanish name Is San Cristobal dc la Ha- 
bafta. Tin* city contained in 1907 a cen- 
sus population of 297,159, and the muni- 
ci[>Io of Havana a population of 302,520. 
H.'i\aim contains many fine biiilding.s, in- 
cluding a soventeenlli century <*nlhedral 
niid many churches. Its nrineipal build- 
ings are of limestone, which Is plentiful 
In the neichlrnrhood. The harbor Is cue 
of the finest in the world. 

Other cities are: 

Bantiago 45,,5(X) Guantanamo. . . . 14,000 

MatansMVH 30,000 Manzanillo 14,500 

Cicnfuftgo.s 30,(K)0 Guanabaooa 14,000 

Puerto IVincipe Baiita Clara 14,000 

(or (^ainugiK'y). .30, (KK) Bagua la Grande. 13, (KK) 

Caiuleftas 25,(XK> Sancti Spiritu.s. . 12, 7.50 

Trimdad 11,000 


The Metric System of Weiglits and Meas- 
ures is in p*ncral use. d'iiere is no <^d»an 
currency, imt the coinage of Spain (twen- 
ty-live peseta goitl pic<'es, “centenes,” live 
p**seta silver pieces and silver pesetas!, 
American dollars and French louls d’or 
are current. Public acccuints are kept In 
dollars, of United States money. 

Trade with the Xhiited Staler . — The value 
of merchandise Imported into Ctiba from 
the United States for the year 1913 w^as 
$70,681,154, and goods to the value of 
$126,088,173 tvere sent tliither — a balance 
of $55,601,019 In favor of Cuba. 

Ouba: 

Acquisition of, by U. S. — Opposed by 

President Fillmore, 2701. 

Proposition regarding, referred to, 
3066. 

Recommended by President Bu- 
chanan, 3041, 3066, 3092, 3173. 


Affaira of — 

Communieationa regarding, trane* 
mitted, 6098. 

Blscussed, 2640, 2700, 6660 , 6741 , 
6743, 6780, 6871 , 7056 , 7234 . 
Mediation or intervention by Unit- 
ed States in, referred to, 6101. 
African slav^e trade in, discussed, 
2777, 3043, 3124, 3126. 

Agitations in, and abuse of American 
neutrality laws, 4826. 

Aid furnished inhabitants of, by 
American citizens and Red Cross, 
6284, 6308, 6320. 

American citizens in — 

Assaulted and murdered, 4Ch>2, 
4U04, 4022, 4023, 4196, 6182. 
(Condemned to death, 4690. 

Death of, 6178, 6184. 

Destitute, appropriation for, 6248, 
8263. 

Estates of deceased, referred to, 
2893, 2894. 

Property of, confiscated, 4019, 4022, 
4023. 

Treatment of, discussed, 6256. 
Appropriation for starving inhabi- 
tants of, re(?ommended, 6292. 

Army, IT. S., in 6693, 6694. 
Autonomous government for, dis- 
cussed, 6152, 6261, 6284, 6308, 6658. 
Blockade of ports of, proclaimed, 
6472, 6481. 

Discussed, 6290, 6312. 

Removal of, referred to, 6321. 
Census ordered, 6594. 

Chinese laborers introduced into, re- 
ferred to, 4116. 

Civil and political conditions in, re- 
ferred to, 3998, 3999. 

Commercial convention with, in 1902, 
6741, 6743, 6780. 

Commercial relations with, 1260, 
1347, 2945, 4826, 4921, 508.9, 5470, 
5547, 6069, 6292. 

Report on, 6292. 

Treaty regarding, 4842; 4847, 4848. 
Competitor, capture of alleged Amer- 
ican citizens on the, 6180, 6183, 
C262. 

Conditions in, repbrt on, transmitted, 
6292. 

Constitutional convention assembled, 
6448. 

Consul of United States in, imprison- 
ment of, 329. 

(Consular ofiicers of United States in, 
rights of, discussed, 6069. 
Copyright reciprocity with, 6871. 
Correspondence regarding, 4631, 4942. 
Creation of offices in, 6589, 6591, 
6607. 

Diplomatic intercourse with Captain- 
General of, not allowed, 2742. 
Renbwal of, to be requested, 2742. 
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Evacuation of Havana, order regard- 
ing, 6583. 

Exiles from, arrival of, in United 
States, 456. 

Expeditions against — 

Discussed, 2549, 2585, 2643, 2649, 
2779. 

Proclamations against, 2545, 2647, 
2805. « y / 

Deferred to, 2741. 

Government for, discussed, 6322, 
6377. 

Grants of public or corporate rights 
in, order regarding, 6583. 

Graves of American soldiers in, to be 
marked, order regarding, 6578. 
Hurricane in, in 1844, referred to, 
2869. 

Importations into, modifications of 
laws regarding, 2869. 

Indemnity for, discussed, 2869. 
Imprisonment of — 

American citizens in, 329, 2538, 
2676, 2677, 2765, 3115, 4023, 
5516, 6068, 6100, 6181, 6182, 
6184. 

Eeleased, 6284. 

Persons claiming to be American 
citizens, 6180, 6183. 

Indeijendence of, recognition of, by 
United States opposed and prece- 
dents cited, 6286. 

Insurrection in (see also Spanish- 
American War). 

Armistice proposed by United 
States discussed, 6285. 
Autonomou*^ government for, dis- 
cussed, 6152, 6261, 6284, 6308. 
Claims of United States against 
Spain growing out of, 4051, 4099, 
4448, 5871, 6180. 

Concentration policy of Gen. Wey- 
ler discussed, 6256, 6283, 6284, 
6.308. 

Eevoked, 6285. 

Forcible intervention in, by United 
States discussed, 6261. 

‘ Eecoinmended, 6289. 

Friendly offices of United States 
tendered, refusal of, referred to, 
6255, 6282. 

Illustrations of, opposite 5565, 5613. 
Ifeutrality procdamations of Presi- 
dent Cleveland, 6023, 6126. 

Policy of United States regarding, 
discussed, by President — 
Cleveland, 6068, 6148. 

JReferred to by President Mc- 
Kinley, 6291. 

Grant,. 3985, 4018, 4051, 4101, 
4143, 4245, 4290. 

Deferred to by President Mc- 
Kinley, 6259, 6284, 6291. 
Hayes, 4438, 4448. 

McKinley, 6248, 6280, 6307. 


Provisional government pro- 
claimed, 7056. 

Questions with Spain growing out 
of, 4115, 4195, 4196, 4245, 4520. 
Eecognition of — 

Belligerency by United States 
deemed unwise by President — 
Cleveland, 6071, 6151. 

Grant, 3985, 4018, 4292. 
McKinley, 6258. 

Independence by United States 
opposed and precedents cited, 
6286. 

Deferred to, 4004, 4024. 

Designation of President of, 7436. 
Spain directs Oeii. Blanco to sus- 
pend hostilities, 6292. 

Surrender of insurgents referred to, 
4437. 

Termination of, announced, 4418. 
Joint resolution of Congress declar- 
ing freedom of, authorizing in- 
tervention, etc., 6297. 

Discussed, 6311. 

Kegarded by Spain as equivalent 
to an evident declaration of 
war,’* 6312. 

Lopez e.xpedition, pardon and release 
of members of, by Spain, 2678. 

Mail and passengers not allowed by 
Captain-General to land in, 2701, 
2770. 

Maine^ destriiction of the, in harbor 
of Havana, 6277, 62Jm, 6308. 
Findings of court of inquiry dis- 
cussed, 6277, 6290. 

Number of lives lost by, report on, 
6294. 

Proposition of Spain to investigate 
causes of, referred to, 6290. 
Maritime jurisdiction of Spain in 
waters surrounding, 3380. 

Military commission to superintend 
Spanish evacuation of, 6322. 
Military occupation of, by United 
States, instructions regarding, 6575. 
Piracies in, repressed, 782. 

Policy of United States regarding, 
referred to, 2693. 

Ports of entry constituted in, 6580. 
Possession of, agreement to disclaim 
intention to obtain, declined by 
United States, 2701. 

Postal communication of United 
States with Santiago, order regard- 
ing, 6577. 

Privateering in ports of, referred to, 
2345. ' 

Proclamation of Captain-General of, 
authorizing search of vessels, re- 
ferred to, 3986. 

Beciprocity with United States, 6082, 
6690, 0717, 6741. 

Delations with, 4758, 6658, 6663, 6682, 
6690, 6717,6741. ' » » > 

Devolutionary movements in, 2585. 
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Bight of search, questions with, re- 
garding, 3986. 

Sanitary problems connected with, re- 
ferred to, 6341. 

Shipping agreement with United 
States, 6690. 

Slavery in, discussed, 4100, 4143, 
4194, 4196. 

■Release of persons held in, 4194. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5583. 
Referred to, 5615, 5747. 

Treaty between Spain, France, and 
Great Britain respecting, referred 
to, 2676. 

Tripartite convention on subject of, 
discussed, 2701, 2719. 

Vessels of Spain from, discriminat- 
ing duties on, suspended by proc- 
lamation, 4810, 5075, 5155. 
Discussed, 5089. 

Revoked, 5074. 

Vessels of United States — 

Discriminating duties and fines on, 
in, 1242, 4626, 4714, 4763, 4786, 
4788, 5961, 6069, 6378. 
Abolished, 4810, 6155. 

Retaliatory measure discussed, 
4763. 

Fired upon by Spanish vessel, 6068. 
Not allowed to enter ports of, 2770. 
Seized by Spanish authorities in, 
2767, 2778, 2869, 4023. 

Warned against insurrectionary 
habit, 7437. 

Cuba, Treaties with. — By a commercial 
convention concluded with Cuba Dec. 11, 
t90‘J, all Cuban merchandise Imported Into 
the United States shall be admitted at a 
reduction of 20 per cent In the rate of 
duly on said articles and reciprocally all 
produce of the soil or Industry or the 
United States shall be admitted Into the 
Kepubllc of Culm at a reduction of 20 per 
cent of the rate of duty prescribed for 
such products I>y the Republic of Cuba. 
It is further provided that certain articles 
of merehandise of the United States shall 
be admitted to Cuba at further reductions 
ns follows : 

To be admitted at a reduction of 26 per 
<*ent ! Machinery and apparatus of copper 
or its alloys or machines and apparatus 
In which copper or its alloys enter as the 
component of chief value; cast Iron, 
wrought Iron and steel, and manufactures 
there<^f: of crystal and glass, eicept win- 
dow glassy ships and water borne vessels 
of All kinds, of iron or steel ; whiskies and 
brandies, fish, salted, pickled, smoked or 
marinated : fish or shellfish, preserved to 
oil or otherwise In tins ; certain articles of 
pottery or earthenware. 

To be admitted at a reduction of 80 per 
cent : Butter ; flour of wheat ; corn ; flour 
of corn or corn meal ; chemical and phar- 
maceutical products and simple drugs ; malt 
liquors In bottles ; non-alcoholic beverages ; 
cider: mineral waters, colors and dyes; 
window glass ; complete or partly made up 
articles of hemp, flax, pita, jute, henequen. 
rnmle. and other specified vegetable fibers; 
mnslcal Instruments ; writing and printing 
paper, except for newspapers; cotton and 
manufactures thereof, except knitted 


goods; all articles of cutlery; boots, stuiSi^ 
and slippers ; gold and silver plated wate ; 
drawings, photographs, engravings, litho- 
graphs, croipollthographs, oleographs, etc., 
printed from stone, zinc, alnniluiiun, or 
other material, used as labels, flnits, b.ands 
and wrappers for tobacco or other pur- 
poses, and all- the other papers (except 
paper for cigarettes, and excepting maps 
and charts), pasteboard and raanuractures 
thereof, common tir ordinary soaps, vege- 
tables, pickled or preserved in any man- 
ner ; and nearly .all wines. 

To be admitted at a reduction of 40 per 
cent ; Manufactures of cotton, knitted, and 
all manufactures of cotton not included In 
the preceding sche<lHlcs; cheese; fruits, pre- 
served ; pai>er pulp ; perfumery and es- 
sences ; certain articles of pott ery and earth- 
enware ; porcelain; fiotipn, other than com- 
mon ; umbrellas and parasols ; dr'Xtrine and 
glucose; watches; wool and mni)ufacturt»i4 
thereof ; silk and manufactures thereof ; 
rice ; catfle. 

It Is agreed that the tobacco. In any form, 
of the United States or of any of Its Insu- 
lar possessions, shall not enjoy the benefit 
of any concession or reliate of duty “when 
Imported into the Republic of Cuba. 

Coaling and Natml HtalU>ns . — By an agree- 
ment entered Into In 1903 the United States 
leases from the Island of Cuba for $2,000 
per annum laud and water for coaling and 
naval stations at (luantanamo and Bahia 
Honda. 

Political Relations. — In fulfillment of the 
declaration contained in the joint resolu- 
tion of April 20, 1808, “for the recognition 
of the Indcpondenee of the people of Cuba, 
demanding that the (Jovernmeiit of Spain 
relinquish its authority and government 
in the island of ('uba, and to withdraw'” Us 
land and naval forces from Cuba and 
Cuban w’aters, and directing the President 
of the Ignited States to us<‘ the land and 
naval forces of the United States tf» carry 
these resolutions into effect,” the President 
Is hereby authorized to “leave the govern- 
ment and control of the Island of Cuba to 
its people” so soou as a g<»vernuient shall 
have been established in said i.Hland under 
a constitution which, el t tier ns a part 
thereof or in an ordinance appended thereto, 
shall define the future relations <if the Unit- 
ed States wdth Cuba, the several conditions 
w'ere enacted Into a permanent treaty sub- 
Btantfnlly ns foUow's : 

That the government of Cuba shall never 
enter Into any treaty or other compact with 
any foreign power or ;M>\vcrs which will 
tmpak* or tend to Impair the Indepen- 
dence of Cuba, nor In any maipier autlior- 
lze,^r permit any foreign power or powers 
to obtain by colonization or for military 
or naval purposes or otherwise, lodgment 
In or control over any portion of said Island. 

That said government shall not assume 
or contract any public debt, to pay the 
Interest upon which, and to make reason- 
able sinking fund provision for the ulti- 
mate discharge of which, the ordinary reve- 
nues of the Island, after defraying the 
current expenses of government shall be 
inadequate. 

That the government of Cuba consents 
that the United States may exercl.se the 
right to Intervene for the preservation of 
Cuban Independence, the maintenance of a 
government adequate for the protection of 
life, property, and individual liberty, and 
for dlschlirglng the obligations with re- 
spect to Cuba Imposed by the treaty of 
Paris on the United States, now to he as- 
sumed and undertaken by the government 
of Cuba. 

That all Acts of the United States In 
Cuba during Its military occupanev there- 
of are r»tf|led aud validated, and all lawful 
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rifflits acquired thereunder shall be main- 
tained aim protected. 

That the ffoverniiient of Cuba will exe- 
cute, and as far a» necessary extend, the 
plans already devised or other plans to be 
mutually agreed upon, for the sanitation 
of the cities of the island, to the end that 
a recurrence of epidemic and Infectious dis- 
eases may be prevented, thereby assuring 
protection to the people and commerce of 
< uba, as well as to the commerce of the 
southern ports of the United States and 
the people residing therein. 

That the Isle of Pines shall be omitted 
om the proposed constitutional boundaries 
•f Cuba, the title thereto being left to fu- 
ture adjustment by treaty. 

That to enable the United States to main- 
tain the Independence of Cuba, and to pro- 
tect the people thereof, as well as for Its 
own defense, the government of Cuba will 
sell or lease to the United States lands 
necessary for coaling or naval stations at 
certain specified points to be agreed upon 
with the President of the United States. 

That by way of further assurance the 
government of Cuba will embody the fore- 
going provisions in apermanont treaty with 
the United States. This treaty was con- 
cluded May 22, 100.^, and proclaimed bv the 
President .Tuly 2. 1P04. 

Cuba also became a party to the con- 
vention between the United States and the 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of Inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires in 
1910 and proclaimed In Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 

Cuban Claims discussed, 3040, 3091, 
3172. (See also Spain, claims 
against.) 

Cuban Insurrection. (See Cuba, insur- 
rection in.) 

Culebra Island, reservation of lands on, 
6703. 

Cumberland, Tbe, engagement with the 
Merrimae referred to, 3345. 
Cumberland Road.— -A national highway 
authorized by Congress and constructed at 
the expense of the (ieneral Government. 
Appronriatlons for the purpose of building 
and maintaining this road were opp()sed by 
various presidents and members of Con- 
gr**bs on the ground that Federal qld to 
local internal Improvements was unconsti- 
tutional. March 29, 1800, the president 
was authorized to appoint three commis- 
sioners to lay out a road from Cumberland, 
on the Potomac, to the Ohio River, and 
.$30,000 was appropriated for that purpose 
(400). The road was extended from time 
to time, reaching Illinois in 1838. when It 
was superseded by railways. Tbe total 
amount appropriated was $0,821,240. 
President Monroe vetoed a bill for the 
repair of the road Mav 4. 1822 (711). This 
highway was also called the National road. 
(See also Internal Improvements.) 

Cumberland Road; 

Act for repair of, vetoed, 711. 
Amendment providing for internal 
repairs recommended, 759. 
Appropriations for, referred to, 785, 
955. 

Commissioners for — 

Appointed, 406. 

Duties of, 

Report of, 428, 44S. 


Constitutional amendment providing 
for internal improvements recom- 
mended. (See Internal Improve- 
ments.) 

Expenditures for, referred to, 933. 

Provision for repair of, recommend- 
ed, 962. 

Referred to, 786, 1406. 

Route of, approved, 428. 

Superintendent of, 816. 

Report of, 1491. 

Survey of, referred to, 1036. 
Currency Laws.— strictly speaking, any 
medium of exchange that is current, or 
everywhere received as money, is currency, 
whether It be coin or paper, '^llie term has, 
however, come to bo applied In the United 
States exclusively to paper money. The 
paper money of this country is of four 
kinds; first, legal tender notes; second, 
national bank notes ; third, gold certificates ; 
fourth, silver certificstes. 

Legal Tender Ao/c.'«.--Thc legal tender 
notes of the United States are bills Issued 
merely on the credit of the government and 
originally constituted a sort of a forced 
loan based on the promise of the govern- 
ment to pay the face value upon demand, 
but the legal tender quality given them by 
C’ongress made payment in similar notes 
possible and legal. (See Flat Money.) 
The acts of 1875 and 1882. however, direct 
the Treasurer of the United States to hold 
$100,000,000 as a reserve for their redemp- 
tion. There were outstanding on Septem- 
ber 1, 1865, $4.32.553,000 of legal tender 
notes. This was reduced to $.346,081,016 
by January 1, 1879. at which amount It 
has since legally remained. Tliere are now 
actually outstanding $337,923,706. These 
notes are Issued in denominations of one, 
two, five, ten, twenty, fifty, one hundred, 
five hundred, one thousana, five thousand 
and ton thousand dollars. Previous to 
1879 (when specie payments were resumed) 
bills for fractions of a dollar, fractional 
currency as it was called, were Issued. 
The legal tender notes were is.sued by the 
government during the war as a means of 
raising revenue, and the issue was generally 
regarded merely as a war mensine. but the. 
S»iprem(* Uoiirt has declared their Issue con- 
stitutional and legal, though Is.sued in time 
of peace. 

Ndlional Bank Nolen. — 3’he national bank 
notes are Is.siied by the nntloijal banks and 
piaraufeed by the government, the banks 
depo.sitlng United States bonds as security. 
(See Banka. National.) 'rhere Is now out- 
standing $710,261,921 of this sort of cur- 
rency. 

Uoin- ^Jcrtiflrnfrn . — Gold and sliver cer- 
tifleatos are Issued by the government 
against deposits of gold and sliver coin, 
and a»*e exehnugeable for the coin on de- 
mand. The treasury holds the coin go de- 
posited ns a trust fund. The certificates 
represent the coin and are used in prefer- 
ence to it merely been use of greater con- 
venience in handling. ^Hiere is now In 
circulation an aggregate of $1,008.5.32.749 
In gold certificates and $470,189,192 In 
silver certificates. 

‘‘Uawful mouev*' Includes gold coin, silver 
dollars. United States notes and Treasury 
notes. United States notes are by regula- 
tion reeel vable for customs so long as they 
redeeirinlile in coin. There are 
still in use Hiuall amounts of $1 and $2 na- 
tional bank notes; also $506 and $1,000 
silver certifleates. Treasurv notes were 
Issued for nu reha ses of silver hulllon. which 
was coined into dollars wherewith the notes 
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fire being: redeemed a« rapidly as prac- 
ticable. The iHHue of national bank notes 
ig practically dependent upon the market 
price of United States bondg. When the 
pr(‘inluiii iH high it is not protltable to issue 
iio< ert. 

Denominations of notes and coins and 
their legal tender quality are shown below: 


question of the panic of 1873 In the very 
first paragraph of his fifth annual nics* 
sage and discusses its relations to the cur- 
rency supply on pages 4198» 4199 and 4200. 
lly the time the next session of Congress 
met Grant was able to present specific 
remedial legislation which he does at the 
outset of bis sixth annual address. (Pages 



Gold Certificates 

Silver Certificates 

United States 
Notes 

Treasury Notes of 
1890 

National Bank 
Notes 

Limit of issue. . . 

Unfimlted for gold 
coin unless gold 
reserve falls be- 
low 1100, 000.(X)0. 

Amount of silver 
dollan coined, 
$562,173,530. 

$346,681,016. 

No further issues; 
volume steadily 
diminishing by re- 
1 dempUon m i^ver 

1 dollars. 

Not to exceed capital 
of banks. 


110,000, $5,000, 

|1.000.$500.I100. 
$50. $20. $10. 

$100, $50. $20, $10, 
$5.$2.$1. 

$1,000, $500, $100, 
$50, $20, $10, $5. 
$2. $1. 

$1,000, $500, $100. 

$50, $20, $10, $5. 

; $2.$l. 

$1,000, $500, $100 
$50. $20, $10, $5. 

Not a tender. ^ 

Legal tender. . . . 

Not a tender. 

Not a tender. 

For ail debts, public 
and private, except 
customs and inter- 
est on public debt. 

Unlimited, unless 
otherwise con- 
tracted. 

Receivable 

For all public dues. 

For all public dues. 

.i 

For all public dues. 

For all public dues. 

For all public dues ex- 
cept customs. 

F.xchangeable. . . 

For subsidiary and 
minor coin. 

For silver and 
minor coin. 

For subsidiary '^and 
minor coin. 

For silver and minor 
coin. 

For subsidiary sUvei 
and minor coin. 

Redeemable.. . . 

In gold coin at the 
Treasury. 

In silver doUani at 
the Treasury. 

* 

In gold at the Treas- 
ury. 

In gold at tile Treas- 
ury. 

In “lawful money ”ai 
the Treasury, or at 
bank of issue. 


Coin . — The amount of gold coin In circu- 
lation In 191,3 was $008,979,598; and of 
silver, $220,782,000. 

Prom the above figures It will be seen 
that the total amount of moDsy In circu- 
lation Is about *3,370,000,000 or less than 
$35 per capita. It becomes necessary, there- 
fore, for many persons and business or- 
ganizations to do considerable business on 
credit. 

Financial Panics , — When payments fall 
due and loans are called, demands are made 
on the principal money centres for currency 
with which to cancel obligations, Interest 
rates are advanced by those holding cur- 
rency and a panic ensues among those com- 
pelled to borrow money at high rates of 
interest (If able to borrow at all) or lose 
securities pledged for loans. Securities are 
offered for sale at far below their value 
to secure needed currency, and business 
halts for want of sufficient circulating 
medium. These panics have been of fre- 
tiuent occurrence In the United States, and 
have usually been terminated by the removal 
of the most apparent underlying cause, but 
not until many honest business persons have 
been financially ruined. (See Panics.) 

Government Belief , — Congress should de- 
vise some means for preventing panics has 
long been the opinion of many able states- 
men and bankers. President Monroe dls- 
cuRsed the panic of 1816-1819 learnedly In 
hi.R third annual message (page 630). 

The money stringency of 1837 forms the 
subject of a special message by President 
Van Puren, In which the causes and the 
whole history of that memorable pank are 
discussed. (Pages 1541 to 1568.) Presi- 
dent Tyler’s discussion to the relation of 
the circulating medium to the national 
treasury are set forth In his second annual 
address, pages 2027 to 2000. In 1867 the 
widespread poverty of the circulating med- 
ium was rehearsed by President Buchanan, 
and Its causes were plainly laid before Con- 
gress with suggestions for relief. (Pages 
2967 to 2972.) These were confined mainly 
to appeals to the patriotism and honesty 
of the business world, particularly the 
bankers. In his second annual message he 
renews the appeals and recommends an 
effective federal bankruptcy act. (Pages 
8051, 3052.) President Grant takes np the 


4238, 4239, 4240 and 4241.) President 
Hayes announced his belief that the na- 
tional currency should rest solely upon a 
coin basis. (Page 4397.) 

The business depression of 1893, follow- 
ing the Sliver Purchase Act, caused Presi- 
dent Cleveland to call an extra session of 
Congress to repeal the act and take such 
measures as would restore confidence In 
established values. (Pages 5833 to 5837.) 
President Roosevelt calls attention to In- 
flated credits and high rates of interest 
in his sixth annual message, pages 7429, 
7130. ^ 6 . 

President Taft recommended to Congress 
and the country a careful study of the cur- 
rency question and the report of the Mone- 
tary Commission (page 7893), and the sub- 
ject of a National Reserve Association 
formed by banks and representatives of 
the government In Part II of his annual 
message of 1912. 

Emergcncif Currencj /. — In 1908 Congress 
passed the Aldrich- Vreeland Currency Law 
to render the currency of the country more 
elastic by providing for the issue by the 
Treasury of emergency money . to the na- 
tional banks to the extent of 50 per cent, 
of Jhelr capital, secured by state, county, 
municipal or other approved bonds or se- 
curities, w'henever the necessities of the 
country demanded an Increase in money. 
This to be retired by a tax whenever Its 
apparent need had passed. (See Aldrich- 
Vreeland Currency Law.) 

Federal Beserve Banks . — When the Demo- 
cratic Administration came Into full power 
with President Wilson In 1913, he made 
an urgent appeal to Congress to enact ade- 
quate currency laws (page 8259), and the 
result was the Glass-Owen Federal Reserve 
Banking Law, w'hlch Is here briefly sum- 
marized. At the breaking out of the Euro- 
pean war In 1914, the organization of the 
system had not been perfected, and the 
drop in prices of securities consequent upon 
European liquidation of their American 
holdings necessitated Its postponement and 
the continued use of the emergency currency 
under the Aldrich-Vreeland law In 1914. 

The chief provisions of the Glass-Owen 
law are at follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the Controller 
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t)f the Cumncy, acting as the Heserve 
Bank Organtaatfoii Committee^ shall desig- 
nate not less than eight nor more than 
twelve cities to be known as federal re- 
serve cities* and shaH divide the continental 
United Btates. excluding Alaska, into dis- 
tricts, each district to contain only one 
such federal reserve city. 

Every National banking association with- 
in such districts shall be required, within 
thirty days after notice from the Organiza- 
tion Committee, to subscribe to the capital 
stock of such federal reserve bank In a sum 
equal to six per cent, of the paid up capital 
stock and surplus of such bank. 

No individual, copartnership or corpora- 
tion other than a member bank of its dis- 
trict shall be permitted to hold at any 
time more than $25,000 par value of 
stock in any federal reserve bank. No 
federal reserve bank shall commence busi- 
ness with a subscribed capital less than 
14,000,000. 

Each federal reserve bank shall establish 
branch banks within the federal reserve dis- 
trict in which it is located. Such branches 
shall be operated by a board of seven direc- 
tors, four of whom shall be selected by the 
reserve bank and three by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the 
United States of any bonds of the United 
States in the manner provided by existing 
law relating to national banks, each bank 
shall receive from the Controller of the 
Currency circulating notes, registered and 
countersigned as provided by law, equal in 
amount to the par value of the bonds so 
deposited, such notes to be Issued under 
the same conditions and provisions of law 
which relate to the issue of circulating 
notes of national banks secured by bonds of 
the United States bearing the circulating 
privilege, except that the issue of such notes 
shall not be limited to the capital stock of 
such federal reserve bank. 

The capital , stock of each federal reserve 
bank shall be divided into shares of $100 
each. 

If any member bank shall be declared In- 
solvent and a receiver appointed therefor, 
the stock held by It In said federal reserve 
bank shall be cancelled, without Impair- 
ment of its liability, and all cash paid sub- 
scriptions on said stock, with one-half of 
one per cent, per month from the period 
of last dividend, not to exceed the book 
value thereof, shall be first applied to all 
debts of the Insolvent member bank to the 
federal reserve bank, and the balance, if 
any, shall be paid to the receiver of the 
insolvent bank. 

After all necessary expenses of a federal 
reserve bank have been paid or provided 
for, the stockholders shall be entitled to 
receive an annual dividend of six per cent, 
on the paid In capital stock, which dividend 
shall be cumulative. 

A Federal Reserve Board is created which 
shall consist of seven members, including 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Con- 
troller of the Currency, who shall be mem- 
bers ex-officio, and five members appointed 
by tbe President, who shall devote their 
entire time to the work of the Board, and 
shall receive a salary of $12,000 per year. 

The Federal Reserve Board is authorized 
to examine the accounts, books and affairs 
of each federal reserve bank and to require 
such statements and reports as it may deem 
necessary. 

There Is created a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil, which shall consist of as many members 
as there are federal reserve districts. 

The Federal Advisory Council shall have 
power to confer directly with the Federal 
Reserve Board on general business condi- 


tions and the general affairs of the reserve 
banking system. 

Any federal reserve bank may receive 
from any of its member banks and from 
the United States deposits of current funds 
In lawful money, national bank notes, fed- 
eral reserve notes or checks and drafts 
upon solvent member banks, payable upon 
presentation ; or, solely for exchange pur- 
poses, may receive from other federal re- 
serve banks deposits of current funds In 
lawful money, national bank notes or checks 
and drafts upon solvent member or other 
federal reserve banks, payable upon pres- 
entation. . , 

Every federal reserve bank shall have 

E ower: to deal In gold coin and bullion at 
ome or abroad, to make loans thereon, 
exchange federal reserve notes for gold, 

f old coin, or gold certificates, and to con- 
ract for loans of gold coin or bullion ; 
to buy and sell, at home or abroad, bonds 
and notes of the United States, and bills, 
notes, revenue bonds aud warrants with a 
maturity from date of purchase of not e»- 
ceeding six months, issued In anticipation 
of the collection of taxes or In anticipa- 
tion of the receipt of assured revenues by 
any state, county, district, political sub- 
division. or municipality in the continental 
United States, Including irrigation, drainage 
and reclamation districts ; to purchase from 
member banks and to sell bills of exebauge 
arising out of commercial transactions, to 
establish from time to time rates of dis- 
count to be charged by the federal reserve 
bank for each class of paper, which shall 
be fixed with a view of accommodating 
commerce and business : to open and main- 
tain banking accounts In foreign countries, 
appoint correspondents and establish agen- 
cies in such countries. 

The moneys held In the general fund of 
the treasury, except the five per centum 
fund for the redemption of outstauding na- 
tional bank notes and the funds provided 
in this act for the redemption of federal 
reserve notes, may, upon the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, be deposited 
In federal reserve banks. 

No public funds of the Philippine Islauds 
or of the postal savings or any government 
funds shall be deposited In the continental 
United States In any bank not belonging 
to the system established by this act. 

Federal reserve notes, to be Issiu'd at the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve Board for 
the purpose of making advances to federal 
reserve banks through the federal reserve 
agents, are hereby authorized. The said 
notes shall be receivable by all national 
and member banks and federal reserve 
banks and for all taxes, customs and other 
public dues. They shall be redeemable In 
gold. 

Any federal reserve bank may make ap- 
plication to the local federal reserve agent 
for such amount of the federal reserve notes 
as it may require. 

Every federal reserve bank shall main- 
tain reserves In gold or lawful money of 
not less than thirty-five per centum against 
Its deposits and reserves In gold of not 
less than forty per centum against its fed- 
^al reserve^ notes in actual circulation. 
Whenever federal reserve notes Issued 
through one federal reserve hank shall be 
recelv<^ by another federal reserve bank, 
they shall be promptly returned for credit 
or redemption to the federal reserve bank 
through which they were originally Issued. 

No federal reserve bank shall pay out 
notes Issued through another under penalty 
of a tax of ten per centum upon tne face 
value of notes so paid out. 

In order to furnish suitable notes for 
circulation as federal reserve notes, the 
Controller of the Currency shall, under the 
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direction of the Secretary of the Trcaancy* 
have printed such notes of the denomina- 
tions of $5, $10. $20. $50. $100. 

Every federal reserve bank shall receive 
on deposit at par from member banks or 
from federal reserve banks, checks and 
drafts drawn upon any of its depositors, 
and when remitted by a federal reserve 
bank checks and drafts drawn by any de- 
positor In any other federal reserve bank 
or member bank upon funds to the credit 
of said depositor Sa said reserve bank or 
member bank. 

After two years from the passage of this 
act. and at any time during a period of 
twenty years thereafter, any member bank 
desiring to retire the whole or any part of 
its circulating notes may die with the 
Treasurer of the United States an applica- 
tion to sell for its account, at par and 
accrued Interest, United States bonds secur- 
ing circulation to be retired. 

Demand liabilities within the meaning of 
this act shall comprise all deposits pay- 
able within thirty days, and time deposits 
shall comprise all deposits payable after 
thirty days, and all savings accounts and 
certificates of deposit which are subject to 
not less than thirty days' notice before 
payment. 

Any national banking association not 
situated in a reserve city or central reserve 
city may make loans secured by improved 
and unencumbered farm land, situated with- 
in Its federal reserve district, but no such 
loan shall be made for a longer time than 
live years, nor for an amount exceeding 
tlfty per cent, of the actual value of the 
property offered as security. Any such bank 
may make such loans In an aggregate sum 
e<luHl to twenty-five per cent, or Its capital 
and surplus or to one-third of Its time 
defxislts and such banks may continue here- 
after as heretofore to receive time deposits 
and to pay interest on same. 

Any national banking association possess- 
ing n capital and siirplus of $1,000,000 or 
more may tile application with the Federal 
Heaerve Iloard for the purpose of securing 
authority to establish branches In foreign 
countries or dependencies of the United 
States for the furtherance of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and to act. 
If required to do so, as fiscal agents of the 
United States. 

Currency (see also Heserve Banking 
Hyatcm, Gold Certificates, Silver 
Certificates) ; 

Defects in law pointed out and re- 
medial legislation urged, 7049, 7050, 
7080, 7081, 7879. 

Discussed, (flee Finances discussed.) 

Elastic and responsive to credit, 
needed, 7879. 

Of the Constitution, precious metals, 
discussed, 1465. 

Plan of legislation for, indorsed by 
President Cleveland, 5985. 
Discussed, 5993, 5999, 6073, 6091, 
6175. 

Precious metals, currency of the Con- 
stitution, 1465. 
deduction in, 630, 


Cyclone 

Eeform needed, 7879. 

Uniformity of, necessity for, 68, $j0, 
549, 550, 663, 1896. 

CufTter Massaere.— ^Maj.-Oen. George JL 
Custer led with his regiment Gen. Terry’s 
column In an expedition against the Sioux 
Indians in 1876. June 25. coming upon 
an encampment of Indians on the Little 
Big Hor/^ Illvcr, In Montana he divided 
his regiment (the Seventh Cavalry) Into 
Several detachments, one of which, under 
Maj. Reno, was ordered to attack In the 
rear, while Custer led 5 companies to the 
front. Reno was driven back and the In- 
dians fell upon Custer and massacred his 
entire command of about 276 men (4327). 
(See illustrations opposite 4534.) 
Oustom-Houses; 

In New York — ' 

Authority for instituting investiga- 
tion demanded, 1952. 

Expenses of, referred to, 2010. 
Inv«estigated, 1952, 2007, 4423. 
Eeport of commissioners referred 
to, 2005, 2014, 4402. 

Reply of President, 1952. 

Officers of, claims of, for additional 
pay discussed, 2722. 

Partisan control over, order regard- 
ing, 4402. 

Customs. — The tax assessed on goods im- 
ported. 

Customs Administration Board dis- 
cussed, 5549. 

Customs Appeals, Court of. (See 
Courts.) 

Customs, Collector of, compensation of, 
recommendations regarding, 4102. 
Customs Congress of the American Be- 
puhllcs, referred to, 6737. 

Customs Districts, consolidation of, rec- 
ommended, 4767. 

Executive order designating, 7989. 
Customs Duties. (See Import Duties.) 
Costams Revenue, Commissioner of, cre- 
ation of office of, recommended, 3985. 
Customs Service: 

Order relating to and providing for 
-V fines for dishonest manifests in 
Canal Zone, 7963. 

Treasury Department given authority 
over officers of an inforcement of 
neutrality laws, 7964. 

Cyane, The, sent to Greytown, Nica- 
ragua, to demand reparation for in- 
juries sustained by United States, 
2816. 

Bombardment by, discussed, 2816. 
(See also Greytown, Nicaragua.) 
Cyclone State. — a nickname for North Da- 
kota (q. V.). (See also States) ; sometimes 
also nicknamed Sioux State. 
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Dairying and Cattle Baising.— One of 
the most striking features In the history 
of dairy farming In the United States Is 
the transfer of this productive Industry, In 
large part, from the farm to the factory. 
The cows and milk continue to be farm 
property and products, but a constantly In- 
creasing share of the labor of converting 
milk into marketable form is done at cream- 
eries, cheese factories and condenseries. 
The products of these establishments come 
within the realm of manufactures. 

This change has taken place during the 
last half century, which covers the period 
of the development of associated and co- 
operative dairying In America. Wh<‘n the 
milk produced on two or more farms, or 
the cream from such milk, is brought to- 
gether at one place to be condensed, or 
made into butter or cheese, domestic indus- 
try ceases, the place becomes a factory and 
its output a manufactured product. 

The United States census of 1850 noted 
the existence of only eight cheese factories. 
The number increased very little until after 
1800, but in 3870 there were cheese 

and butter factories, generally called cream- 
eries. The census of rcpf)rted 8,479 

establishments engaged in the manufacture 
of butter, cheese and condensed milk. Of 
these 4,783 reported butter as their chief 
product, 8,560 cheese, and 1,36 condonsed 
milk. The capital invested in the business 
was given as $71,288,615. There were 
81,506 persons engaged in the business, and 
$14,671,932 was paid out in salaries and 
wages. The total value of the pioduet was 
$274,557,718. In this Industry the cost of 
materials constitutes a very large propor- 
tion of the total value of products, the 
processes of manufacture being relatively 
simple and Inexpensive. The cost of the 
materials used in 3909 was $285,546,064, 
forming 85.8 per cent of the value of the 
products, while the value added by manu- 
faeture (that is, the value of products less 
the cost of materials) was only $89,011,651. 

Creameries . — The creamery system was 
introduced in New England olmut thirty-five 
y<'ars ago upon what was known as the 
cream gathering plan. This was a popular 
form of creamery management in some west- 
ern states fi-om 1876 to 1890. Tender this 
plan the milk was separated by gravity (or 
^‘setting”) on the producing farms, skimmed 
there and the cream only wont to the 
creamery, being usually collected daily by 
agents or gatherers from the factory, hence 
the name “cream gathering.” The dairy 
centrifuge, or cream separator, made its 
appearance in America In 3 879, and has 
revolutionized dairy and creamery manage- 
ment. The popularity of this machine for 
mechanical skimming or separating cream 
from milk dates from about 1885, and since 
that time the “separator plan” has been 
adopted by practically all new factories, 
and has rapidly replaced the cream gather- 
ing plan in established creameries. Che 
separator, operated by power, has been 
placed at the creamery and at its branches 
or separating stations, and the milk for 
butter has been hauled daily to these places 
to be there creamed or separated. This 
radical change of management accounts for 
the decrease in cream as a material re- 
ceived by the creameries, and partly for 
the Increased quantity of milk so received. 
The centrifugal cream separator was Intro- 
duced and generally adopted in large sizes 
re(iuiring steam T)Ower, and of such capacity 
that one machine, operated a few hours 
every morning, could cream the milk from 
several hundred cows. One powerful sepa- 
rator is therefore the usual equipment of a 
creamery, and does the wprk for a whole 


neighborhood. It has been found however, 
that the labor and 

the entire milk product of patioijs farms 
to the creamery, often several zhiles dis- 
tant, is too great a tax upon the industry. 
A movement toward relief of the patrons 
and economy in creamery management has 
been the establishment of neighborhood 
“skimming stations.” equipped only with a 
separator and power to operate It, as 
branches of the central plant. From these 
stations the cream is transported to the 
parent butler-making factory. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
extension of the creamery system has been 
such as to raise the product of these estab- 
lishments in ten years from 15 per cent to 
28 per cent of the total butter product of 
the I'nited States, with a net Increase of 
181.7 per cent, the quantity of butter made 
on farms has. nevortheless, increased nearly 
fifty million pounds. As a rule the states 
producing the greatest niiantities of butter 
in factories are also those In which the 
quantities made on farms are greatest. 
Ohio is a notable exception. It produced 
70,551,299 pounds of luitter on farms, which 
is more than any other state, while Its 
creamery product was comparatively small, 
bi'ing only 8,317,821 pounds. 

Other new elements which are influenc- 
ing a modlflcntion of the creamery s.vst<‘m 
are the inviution of the Babcork fat test 
for milk, and the adoption of the farm 
separator in sizes for either hand or power. 
The BabeocU li'st is a ehemleo-me<*hanl<’al 
contrivance, not dlfflrult to operate, by 
which the peremtage of butter fat In either 
milk or erram may be measured W'ith 
mathematical accuracy, and the value of 
the butter-making elements thus fixed so 
far as quantity is coneornc'd. Milk deliv- 
ered at creameries and eh<*ese factories is 
now generally tested in this way and paid 
for on the basis of the fat it contains. 
Farm and creamery methods are so much 
simplified by these improv<‘ments that many 
dairy farmers are procuring private sepa- 
rators. The State Dairy ('ommissloner of 
Iowa reports more than five thousand of 
the.so farm sej)arator8 ownod by patrons 
of creameries. This now form of cream 
gathering is rapidly extending, and cream 
again forms a large share of the raw ma- 
t(Minl received at the factories for butter 
making. 


Halter . — The quantity of butter packed 
solid or in prints and rolls varies with the 
market requirements. In New England the 
numerous cities and large towns easy of 
ucross furnish markets wmere butter can be 
sold directly to retail dealers or consumers. 
Therefore, Vermont excepted, the cream- 
eries of this section pack twice as much 
butter in the form of bricks, prints, or 
balls, as they do in solid tubs or firkins. 
In Rhode Island and Connecticut, with re- 
tail markets at their doora, the factories 
pack eight times as much of their product 
in prints as In tubs. Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania markets In general have long 
been noted for excellent print butter. Prom 
Iowa, Wisconsin. Minnesota and South Da- 
kota butter must he sent long distances to 
and naturally goes mainly In bulk. 

The average price for butter throughout 
the country is 20 cents a pound ; that 
packed solid in tubs averages 3 9 cents, 
while that in prints and small packages 
averages 22 cents. By careful computa- 
tion It i.s found that 22% pounds of milk 
Is required to make one pound of butter. 
'Ihls statement taken In connection with 
the average price of butter forms a basis 
upon which to accurately estimate the profit 
or loss In dairy farming. 

Skim milk is looked upon as a by-product 
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of the creamerlew, and !« flgnr^HJ a« worth 
about ten or eleven cents per hundred 
pounds. It Is usually returned to the fariu- 
ers at this price and fed to younx stock. 
Some of It is used for making casein which 
sells for three to hvc cu'nts a pound. 

Cherse . — Cheese factories are run on about 
the same general principles as creameries. 
The bulk of the product, although different 
in form, size, color, and quantity. Is nearly 
all made upon the same general plan, closely 
resembling the English Cheddar. Hence a 
uniform type was established, which be- 
came known as “Standard American’’ or 
“Full Cream Factory’’ cheese, often called 
Cheddar. 

Successful efforts have been made In the 
older cheese-making states to Imitate noted 
foreign brands. Neufchllel, Llmburger, 
Swiss, Camembert, Brie and other varieties 
are made as part of the regular output and 
lind ready sale in competition with the im- 
ported varieties. 

Condcufied Milk . — The condensed milk in- 
dustry was started about the same time as 
the factory system for making butler and 
(heese. Some method had long been sought 
for preserving milk, but none was successful 
until the invention of Call Borden. After 
ten years of experimenting he decided that a 
seml-llquld state was the best ^'orm of pres- 
ervation and in 1856 settled upon the proc- 
ess which has since popularized the product 
in every quarter of the globe. The present 
extensive industry, In Europe as well as 
America, with its many different establish- 
ments and various commercial namtjs and 
brands, is based upon Mr. Borden's meth- 
ods. This applies to the unsweetened ar- 
ticle as well as to that preserved with 
sugar, for “plain condensed milk” was first 
Introduced and put upon the market in 
1861. It was then mainly in open vessels 
and Intended for early use. Between 1860 
and 1870 milk In both forms had become 
well known, and four or five faetorles 
were in operation, each producing about 
5,000 one-pound cans per day. 

Number and value of milch cows in the 
TTnlted States, 1800 to 1016. (Source — Re- 
ports of the Department of Agriculture.) : 


Year Jan. 1 

Number. 

Value. 

1S<H) 

15,952,883 

353,152,133 

18‘>1 

16,019,691 

346,397,900 



16,416,351 

351,378.132 

mw 

16,424,087 

357.299.785 

im 

16,487,400 

358.998,661 

\m 

16JH)4,629 

362,601.729 

1806 

16.137.586 

363,955 A45 

JW7 

15,941.727 

369,239,993 

IHOS 

15,840,886 

434,813,820 

1899 

15.990.115 

474,233,925 

1900 

16J202.360 

514,812,106 

1901 

16,833,657 

605,093,077 

1902 

16,696,802 

488.130.324 

190H 

17,105,227 

516,711,914 

hMH 

17,419,817 

508,841,489 

190i 

17,572,464 

482.272.203 

1906 ^ 

19,793,866 

582,788,592 

1907 

20,968,265 

645,496,980 

1908 

21,194,000 

650,057.000 

1909 1 

21,720,000 

702,945,000 

1910 i 

21,801,000 

780,308,000 

1911 

20,823.000 

832,209,000 

1912 ! 

20,699,000 

815,414,000 

1913 

20,497,000 

622,788,000 

1914 

20,737,000 

1,118,487,000 

1916 

21,262,000 

1,176,338,000 

1916 

21,262,000 

1,185.119,000 


The entire dairy and cattle raising busi- 
ness of the United States for the last census 
year may be summed up as follows : 


Cows and heifers kept for 
milk born before Jan, 1, 

1009 20,625,432 

Cows and heifers not kept for 
milk born before Jan. 1, 

1909 12,023,682 

Heifers born in 1910 7,295,880 

Steers and bulls born before 

Jan. I, 1909 7,698,258 

Steers and buils born in 

1909 6,460,289 

Calves born after Jan. 1, 

1910 7,806,539 

Milk produced (pounds) . . . 9,888,727,303 
Cream produced (pounds).. 1,406,143,908 

Value of milk, cream and 

skimmed milk $213,811,589 

roiiuds of butter prtMliiced, i 

1909 ♦1,019,41.5,263 

rounds of cheese produced, 

1909 1 320,532,181 


• In addition, 2,381,212 pounds of butter 
produced in establishments engaged prl- 

umrily'ln the manufacture of products otner 

than butter, cheese or condensed milk. 

t In addition, 49,413 pounds of cheese 
produced In establishments engaged pri- 

marily In the manufacture of products other 
than butter, cheese or condensed milk. 

Computation of the per capita consump- 
tion of dairy pn)ducts annually In this 
country Is a simple matter so far as butter 
and cheese are comerned. To the aggre- 
ptes made on farms and In factories, the 
Imports must he add(‘d and the foreign and 
domestic exports dcduct(‘d. Dividing this 

sum by the population figures gives each 
individual about 20 pounds as his share 
of butter for a year and 3^/^ pounds of 
cheese. 

Export Trade. — Cheese, butter, and butter 
fats are again becoming important factors In 
our export trade after a long period of com- 
parative lna<*tivity. Fifteen or twenty vears 
ago the Fnited States was selling ‘abroad 
between 20,000,000 and 30.000.000 pounds 
of butter, from 50,0(K),000 to 80,000,000 
pounds of cheese, and from 5,0(>0,000 to 
10,000,000 pounds of imitation butler an- 
nually. In later years, however, exports of 
this class decreased In a marked degree and 
In the fiscal year 1914 had fallen far below 
the quantities named. In the year just 
(‘tided there was a distinct revival in all 
th(*se lines, with totals closely approximat- 
ing the high levels touched In the decade 
from 1890 to 19(K>. 

The large gains made by domestic dairy 
i#oducts and butter substitutes are well 
illustrated by figures published by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and l>oraestlc Commerce, 
Department of ('ommeree. In the June 
“Summary of Foreign Commerce.” Butter, 
usually averaging about 3.500,000 pounds 
annually in our export trade. In 1915 w'ent 
to nearly 10,000,000 pounds. During this 
period Imports of butter were reduced by 
more than one-half, falling from a little 
h'ss than 8.0(K),(KR) pounds In 1914 to less 
than 4,000.000 pounds last year. 

American cheese, running at ajout 2,500,- 
000 pounds a year, went to 54,000,000 
pounds In the fiscal year 1915. Here also, 
as In the case of butter, the trade balance 
was transferred to the export side, for the 
year’s Imports of cheese last year only to- 
taled 50,000,000 pounds, a decrease of 13,- 
750,000 pounds from the total for 1914. 

Exports of condensed milk, usually ex- 
ported In sums valued at between $1,000,006 
and $2,000,000 annually, in 1915 rose to 
$3,000,000 in value, the quantity (37,000,000 
pounds) being double that of 1914. 
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« gi^ltatk»ii butter eontaina, to addltloa to 
macKErtoe oil, some butter fat. The 
exporta of this article also doublea, rising 
from 2,500,000 pounds to 1914 to 6,250,000 
pounds last year. 

England has become our largest foreign 
market for butter, cheescj and condensed 
milk, having taken 3.333,000 pounds of 
butter, out of a total export of 10,000,000 
pounds ; 48,500,000 pounds of cheese, out 
of a total export of 54,000,000 pounds ; and 
4,OW,000 pounds of condensed milk, out of 
a total export of 87,000,000 pounds. Can- 
ada, Cuba, Panama, Australia, and Vene- 
zuela also take considerable quantities of 
American butter ; Panama ana the West 
Indies are important markets for our cheese ; 
while Cuba, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
China, Japan, Hongkong, Kussla, Chosen, 
Panama, and Brazil take large amounts of 
American condensed milk. 


These exports, while important, represent 
a very fpnail proportion of the annual prod- 
ucts of the 60,000,000 cattle on American 
farms, valued at more than $2,333,000,000. 
As long ago as 1909, the latest period cov- 
ered hr the national census, we produced 

1.619.000. 000 pounds of butter, 321.000.000 
pounds of cheese, and 5.814,000.000 gallons 
of milk, while the quantity of oleomargarine 
on which internal revenue tax was paid in 
1914 aggregated 142,000,000 pounds. 

OflBcial reports give the number of milch 
cows in the United States in 1915 as 21, » 

202.000, valued at $1,170,338,000. 

Purity of Products — Public Interest has 
recently been ar()us(‘d In the dairy business 
by the demands of the people through vari- 
ous state and city boards of health for pure 
milk and butter, and by the members of 
many organizations of farmers and dairy- 
men who are interested In the profitable 
production of butter, milk and cheese. 

Public Exhibits , — The sixth annual ex- 
hibition of the National Dairy Show, held 
in Chicago in the autumn of 1911. set a 
milestone in the progress of the industry. 
More than one thousand of the leading 
dairy breeds of catl le were shown ; and the 
exhibits of dairy machinery and appliances 
excelled those of previous years. National, 
Btatd and city governments made many 
excellent exhibits in connection with the 
inspection of milk and milk products. A 
feature of this meeting was the attendance 
of President Taft, who, in a brief address, 
commended the scope of the enterprise and 
emphasized the importance of tne dairy 
industry. In 1900 dairy cows constituted 
aboTit one-fourth of the total number of 
cattle in the United States, but the number 
Increased until with the census report of 
1910 cows made up one-third of the total 
number of cattle. The causes of this change 
were the increase In the consumption of 
milk, the cutting up of large ranges, and 
the increased cost of feed, which added 
materially to the cost of raising beef, so 
that the balance of profit was swung in 
favor of the milch cow. (See also Agri- 
cultural Products ; Butter, Cheese and 
Condensed Milk Industry.) 


Dakota, erecting North and South Da- 
kota into a separate Internal Eeve- 
nue district, 6608. (See also North 
Dakota and South Dakota.) 

Dakota Central Bailway Co., agreement 
for right of way to, through Sioux 
Eeservation, Dak., transmitted, 4775. 

Dakota Xndians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Dakota Territory (see also North Da- 
kota; South Dakota): 


Creation and organization referred 
to, 3254* 

Dakotak Indians* (Bee Indian Tribes.) 
Dallas, Tex*, bill to authorize eonstruc- 
tion of addition to public building in, 
vetoed, 6619* 

Dames of the Revolution*— The Society 
of Dames of the Revolution was organized 
in 1896. The regulation as to membership 
Is that the society shall be composed en- 
tirely of wom^n aoove the age of eighteen 
years, of good moral character, who are 
descended In their own right from an 
ancestor who, either as a military, naval 
or marine officer or official in the service 
of any one of the thirteen original colonies 
or states, or of the National Government 
representing or compt»sed of those colonies 
or states, assisted in establishing American 
independence during the War of the Revo- 
lution, April 19. 1775, when hostilities com- 
menced, and April 19, 1783. when they 
were ordered to cease. I^oeal chapters may 
be organized when authorized by the Board 
of Managers of the Society. 

Danbury Hatters* Case* (See Loewe 
vs. Lawlor et al.) 

Danish West Indies. (See Virgin 
Islands.) 

Dardanelles, restrictions on passage of 
Straits of Bosphorus and, by ships of 
other nations, 4078. 

Darien, Isthmus of, canal across. (See 
Panama Canal.) 

Darien Naval Radio Station, estab- 
lished, 7961* 

Dartmoor Massacre. — In 1815, Dartmoor 


prison, in Devonshire, England, coutnlned 
10,000 French and 6.000 AuK^rb’an prison- 
ers of war, as well as iin]>ressed Ainerl- 
cuii seamen who bad renised to fight 
against their country. The j)rlsoners of 
war had been taken in the War of 1812 
and the scannen had been impressed for 
several years prior to the war and were 
Impatient for their liberty, the w'ar hav- 
ing ended. On the 61 h of April a number 
of sailors, in attempting to eseape, came 
into collision with the guards and 33 Amer- 
icans were wounded and 7 killed. After an 
Investigation amj)le satl.sfaetlon was made 
by the British Gove’*nmeut. 


Dartmoutli College vs. Woodward.--A 

celebrated case decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In 1819. June 
27, 1810, the New Hampshire legislature 
amended the charter of Dartmouth College, 
Increased the number of trustees to twenty- 
one, and changed the name from Dartmouth 
College to Dartmouth University, creating 
a new corporation, to which the jiroportv of 
the old corporation was transferred. Wood- 
ward was the secretary and treasurer of 
corporation under the new charter. The 
old trustees began suit against him for the 
recovep' of the property. The State court 
decided against them. The case was taken 
on writ of error to the United States Sii- 
pieme t ourt. The latter tribunal reversed 
the dKiBloii of the State court, declaring 
that the ‘'c'hurter of Dartmouth College Is 
wljhln the meaning of that clause 
of the Constitution which prohibits States 
from passing any law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts." The New Hampshire 
law was therefore declared unconstitutional 
Daniel Webster conducted the 
plaintiffs. This decision Is one 
or the most Important ever rendered bv the 
Supreme Court. It settled the law holding 



tixnt ft fthftftftr irrft&t«d 
iwratioii U ft C0nti?ftct, wlllcb mnMt !>• 
ytered In a mai«ml noint witliotit tllft cnn- 
8e?iu of thoae who hold It unli^aft pmet 
of revialon la reaervod to tho loglalftture by 
a clause In the charter or a general law or 
the Btate. 

Daughters of the Americaii Bev^elvtlon* 

- The Society waa orgaulaed In the city 
of Washington, D. C., Oct 31, 1«90. The 
headquarters are In Washington. Its pres- 
ent membership la reported by the Secret 
tary-General to be 47,111- Seven hundred 
and fifty state chapters exist In forty-five 
states and territories and the District of 
Columbia, presided over by regents. Chap- 
ter regenta have been anpointed for Eng- 
land, Cuba and the rhillpplnes. 

Any woman may be eligible for member- 
ship who Is of the age of eighteen years, 
and who Is descended from an ancestor who. 
“with unfailing loyalty, rendered material 
aid to the cause of Independence as a recog- 
nized patriot, as soldier or sailor, or as a 
civil officer in one of the several colonies 
or states, or of the United Colonies or 
States,’’ provided that the applicant shall 
be accept i.ble to the society. Every appli- 
cation for membership must be Indorsed by 
at least one member of the National Soci- 
ety, and Is then submitted to thp Reglstrars- 
(Jeneral. who report on the question of 
eligibility to the Board of Management, and 
upon Its approval the applicant Is enrolled 
as a member. 

Daughters of the Confederacy, United. 

(»Seo Confederacy, United Daughters 

of the.) 


Daughters of the Eevolution,— The Gen- 
eral Society was organized in the City of 
New York, Aug. 20, 1801, Eligibility to 
membership Is restricted to “women who are 
lineal descendants of an ancestor who was 
a military or naval or marine officer, 
soldier, sailor or marine in actual service 
under the authority of any of the thirteen 
coion les or states, or of the Continental 
Congress, and remained always loyal to 
such authority, or descendants of one who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, or 
or one who as a member of the Continental 
Congress or of the Congress of any of the 
colonies or states, or as an official ap- 
pointed by or under the authority of any 
such representative bodies, actually assisted 
In the establishment of American inde- 
pendence by service rendered during the 
War of the Revolution, becoming thereby 
liable to conviction of treason against the 
Government of Great Britain, but re- 
maining always loyal to the authority of 
the colonies or states.” State societies 
exist In a large number of states. The 
office of the General Society Is 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Danphine Island, Gulf of Mexico, forti- 
fication at, of importance to de- 
fense of New Orleans and Union, 
688. 

Keferred to, 695. 

Davids Island, New Tork Harbor, new 

builjiing for recruiting service at, re- 
ferred to, 4664. 

Dawes Ooxnmission discussed, 6272, 6346, 
6389, 

Bead Letters. (See Division of Dead 
Letters.) 

Beath Penalty. — Capital punishment pre- 
vails In all the states and territories of 
^he Union, except Michigan, Minnesota, 



and rratoKd In 1878/ It W 
i.hg<i In Colorado, bnt iraa reatorod In 18 

iSnpw YoriL yirginlaand OWo w^tton 

U by electrldiy. (8«e Capital FnaMi- 
.ment) 

Begtli Eat0.‘-Tlie dea^ mt$ tor mS 
(13.5 per 1,900 population), Is the lowest 
ever recorded, (he mont favorable year prior 
to 1015 having been 1914, for which the 
rate was 13.6. It Is markedly lower than 
the average rate for the five-year period 

IDsift Riven by color for states with a colored populatioB 
of at least 10 per cent of total and for cities with a ooksed 
population of 10,000 or over in 1910. 1 


Ares. 


Total, registration area . 


RmIubtkation states K . 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Kansas * 

Kentucky (total) 

White 

CJolored 

Maine 

Maryland (total) 

White 

Colored 

Maesacbuisetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ncffth Carolina • (total) 

White 

Colored 

(Miio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia (total) 

White 

Colored 

Washinjp^ton 

Wisconsin 

CITIES OF 100,000 POPULATION 
ft OR OVER IN 1910. 

Birmingham Ala. (total) 

White 

Colored 

Los Angdies, Cal. (total) 

WTiite 

Colored 

Oakland, Cal 

San Francisco, Cal. (total) 

White 

(Colored 

Denver, Colo 

Bridnmort, Conn 

New llaveu, Conn 

Waidiiiistoii, D. C. (total) 

WMtS 

Coloi^ 

Atlanta, (la. (total) 

White 

Colowd 

Chic^ Ifi. (total) 

ladlimappliB, Ind. f total) 

WhW. 

OcMl 


Population 
estimated 
Mb of July 
1, 1915 


67,335,992 


62,092,925 


2,848,276 

935,799 

1,223,583 

2,798,142 

*1.807.221 

2,355,185 

2,115,315 

249,870 

7(57,638 

1,351,941 

1,120,770 

231,171 

3.062,339 

3.015442 

2.246,761 

3,391.789 

446,054 

440,5.84 

2,881,840 

10,086568 

487,359 

822.668 

161,691 

5,088.627 

8,383,992 

602,765 

424„300 

362,452 

2,171.014 

1,493.687 

677,327 

*l,471.tH3 

2,473,533 


174,108 

108.679 
65,429 

475,367 

454,791 

20.576 

190,803 

456,009 

439,379 

16.630 

253.161 

118,434 

147,095 

358.679 
259,650 

99,029 

184,972 

126,990 

57,983 

2,447,845 

2,893,678 

54,167 

265,578 

240,692 

24,886 


Death 
rate per 
l.(J00 
Pojjia*. 
tion 
1915 


13 5 


13.3 


13.7 

11.3 
14.9 

12.7 
10.1 

12.3 
11.1 
22.0 

15.6 

15.8 

14.1 

24.1 

14.5 

13.4 

10. 1 
12.0 
11 4 
16.1 

1.3.8 
14 6 
17.3 
13 5 
24 9 
13 0 

13 8 

14 8 
9.9 

14.7 
14 2 

11.6 
19 8 
* 8 I 

10.8 


15.6 

11.3 
22 7 

12.3 
12 0 

19.4 

11.4 

15.9 

15.6 

24.9 

13.3 

15.4 

15.7 
18.1 

15.1 

26.2 
15.1 

11.4 

33.3 

14.3 
14.0 

23.9 

14.7 

13.9 
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Area. 

Population 

sstimated 

as of July 

1. 1915 

Death 
rate per 
1.000 
Popula- 
tion 
1915 

Louisville, Ky. (total) 

237,012 

15 

0 

White 

195,216 

13 

0 

Colored. 

41,796 

24 

2 

New Orieana La. (total) 

366,484 

21 

2 

White 

270,741 

16 

4 

Colored 

95,743 

34 


Baltimore, Md. (total) 

684,605 

17 

1 

WTute 

496,682 

15 

2 

Ckilored 

87,923 

28 

1 

Boston, Mass, (total) 

745,139 

16 

1 

White 

729,061 

16 

0 

Colored 

16,078 

2.3 

0 

Cambridge, Mass 

111,669 

13 

1 

Fall River, Mass 

126,904 

15 

9 

Lowell, Mass 

112,124 

16 

2 

Worcester, Mass 

160,523 

15 

4 

Detroit, Mich 

654,717 

15 

7 

Grand Rapids. Mich 

125,759 

12 

5 

Minneapolis, Minn 

St. PauK Minn 

Kansas City, Mo, (total) 

353,460 

11 

5 

241,999 

10 

7 

2<S9,R79 

14 

7 

White 

263,113 

13 

5 

Colored 

26,766 

26 

7 

St, Louis, Mo. (total) 

745,988 

13 

8 

White 

696,866 

13 

0 

Colored 

49,122 

24 

5 

Gmaha, Nebr 

163,200 

12 

2 

Jersey City, N. J 

:9)0,1.33 

14 

5 

Newark, N. J 

399.000 

13 

1 

Paterson, N. J 

136,374 

13 

2 

Albany, N. Y 

103,580 

20 

0 

Buffalo, N.Y. . 

461,335 

14 

9 

New York, N. Y. (total) .... 

6,468,190 

13 

9 

White 

6,354,428 

13 

7 

Colored 

11.3,762 

23 

7 

Rochester, N. Y 

250.747 

13 

9 

Syracuse, N. Y . . ... 

152,534 

13 

2 

Cincinnati, Ohio (total) ... 

406,706 

15 

6 

White 

384.701 

14 

8 

Colored 

22,005 

29 

9 

Cleveland, Ohio 

657,311 

13 

4 

Columbus, Ohio (total) 

209,722 

14 

0 

White 

191,466 

13 

6 

Colored 

15,256 

19. 

7 

Dayton, Ohio 

125.509 

13 

6 

Toledo, Ohio 

187,840 

15 

4 

Portland, Oreg^, 

Philadelphia, Pa. (total) . . . 

* 272,833 

s 8 

4 

1,6H3,6M 

15 

6 

Pittsburgh, Pa. (total) 

571,984 

15 

3 

Scranton, Pa 

144,081 

14 

7 

Providence, R. I 

250,025 

14 

6 

Memphis, Tenn. (total) 

White 

146,113 

19 

8 

92,252 

13 

9 

Colored 

5.3,861 

29 

9 

Nashville, Tenn. (total) 

115,978 

17 

2 

White 

79,857 

14 

0 

Colored 

36,121 

24 

4 

Richmond, Va. (total) 

154,674 

18. 

9 

White 

99,156 

15 

9 

Colored 

55,518 

24 

3 

Seattle, Wash 

* 330,834 

* 7 

4 

Spokane, Wash 

’ 142,990 

» 8 

1 

Milwaukee, Wis 

428,062 

11 

4 


1 IncludeB District of Columbia. 

» These rates are based on estimates of population com- 
Ijuted on the assumption that the annual niunerical increase 
Binc 9 1910 has been the same as the average numerical 
increase between 1900 and 1910. This method probably 
results, in the cases of the states and cities fur tue years 
indicated,'' in an exaggeration of the estimate ^pulation 
and a consequent reduction of the apparent death rate 
below the true figure. 

^Includes only municipalities having a population of 
1,000 or over in 1910. 

1901 to 1905, which was 10.2. The de- 
crease thus amounts to 16.7 per cent, or 
almost exactly one-sixth, during* a little 
more than a decade. 

The adjoining table shows the population 


and death rates In the registration area, 
1915. 

Debenture. (See Drawback.) 

Debt, Public.— The debt of the United 
States, as reported to the first Congress at 
Its second session, 1790-1791, by Alexander 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury, con- 
sisted of the foreign debt, domestic debt 
and state debts. The Secretary recom- 
mended that these latter be assumed by the 
gt'ncral government, and after considerable 
discussion this was agreed to. The debt 
then stood : ^ ^ 

Domestic debt 

Foreign debt • 

State debts (as finally assumed) 18,271,786 


Total $72,396,249 

The foreign debt consisted of money diie 
In France, Holland and Spain, for loans 
made to us during the Revolution. 

The debt was funded and In 1796 the 
total was $83,800,000. It then began to 
decrease, and, though swelled $15,000,000 
by the Louisiana Purchase, it was brought 
dowu to $45,200,000 in 1812. The War of 
1812 increased the amount till In 1816 the 
debt reached $127,000,000. Rv 1835. how- 
ever, it was virtually extinguished. It then 
began to grow. 

In 1836 the treasury had on hand a 
surplus of over $40,000,000, all but $5,000,- 
000 of which was ordered by Congress to 
be distributed among the states, on certain 
conditions and in four installments. Three 
of these were paid, but the turn taken by 
financial affairs rendered the payment of 
the fourth Inexpedient. The Increase be- 
tween 1847 and 1849 was due to the Mexi- 
can War. Between 1852 and 1857 over 
853.000.000 of the debt was purchased in 
the market by the government, about $8,- 
000,000 being paid as premium. After the 
panic of 1857 the debt began to increase; 
the sudden enormous increase In 1862 was 
caused by the Civil War. The total amount 
of loans issued by the government up to 
the outbreak of the CMvli War was $.505,- 
353,591.95 ; between that time and July 1, 
1880, there was issued $10,144,589,408.01); 
and since then 3^ per cent, bonds to the 
amount of $460,461,050, matured 5 and 6 
per cent, bonds extended being at that rate, 
and 3 per cent, bonds to the amount of 
$301,204,350, for the purpose of extending 
the above mentioned 31 per cent, bonds. 
(See Refunding.) The prosperity of the 
country, enormous revenues from customs, 
and the successive fundings of the debt at 
lower rates of Interest reduced It by 1876 
to $2,180,395,067. By 1886 It had further 
contracted $1,783,438,607, but the Spanish 
War caused It to grow again till in 1899 
it amounted to $2,092,686,024. 


Of this debt, $830,000,000, bearing In- 
terest at seven and three-tenths per cent., 
matured In 1867 and 1868, and about $300,- 
090,000 other debt matured In the same 
pc^riod. To meet this there were issued in 
1865 $332,998,950. fifteen years, six per 
cent, bonds; In 1867 $379,616,050. fifteen 
bonds; In 1808 $42,- 
.>39,3.i0, fifteen years, six per cent, bonds ; 
in 1867 and 1868 $85,150,000 demands, 
three per cent, certificates. The refunding 
act of 1870 authorized the issue of not 
more than $200,000,()00, ten years, five per 
cent, bonds : of not more than $300,000,000, 
fifteen years, four and a half per cent, 
bonds; of not more than $1,00(>,000,000, 
th rty years, four per cent, bonds. In 1871 
tills was amendeu, increasing the amount 
to $5()0.000.000, the 
^oweyer, not to be increased 
P*l^A*oy*^** there were issued 
a total of $412,800,450 of five per cent. 
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Debt 


bonds, and after 1876 $25^000,000 four 
and a half per cent, bonds. In 1871) a bill 
was passed authorizing the Issue of $10 
certificates, bearing four per. cent. Interest 
and exchangeable Into the four per cent, 
bonds of the acts of 1870 and 1871. These 
certificates were Issued as a part of the 
refunding scheme, and were intended to 
supply a safe moans of investment for peo- 

§ le of small moans, an object that was 
efeated b.Y the premium at which the four 
per cent, bonds were selling, which acted 
as an Inducement to buy up these cer- 
tificates and to exchange them for the 
bonds. In 1879 over $741,000,000 four per 
cent, bonds were Issued under the acts of 
1870 and 1871. The net result of all these 
changes was that the national debt, con- 
siderably more than one-half of which was 
In 1865 oustanding at six per cent, and 
over, was in 1879 costing but four and 
four and a half per cent, for more than 
one-half of its then principal. In 1881 over 
$670,000,000 of the public debt running at 
five and six per cent, matured, (’ongress 
failed to provide the means for meeting It. 
and there was at the disposal of the Secre- 
tary for this purpose only the surplus 
revenue and somewhat over $100,000,000 
of four per cent, bonds under the acts of 
1870 and 1871. Under these circumstances 
Secretary W'indom, forced to «ict on his 
own responsibility, made a general offer 
to the holders of these bonds to extend 
the bonds of such as might desire ft at 
three and a half per cent., redeemable at 
the pleasure of the government. This 
measure was a complete suecesa. over $460.- 
00(>.000 bonds being extend*‘d at three and 
a half per cent. The next Congress (In 
18R2> authorized thr('e per cent, bonds, re- 
deemable at the ph'asiire of the govern- 
ment, to be isHiK'd Instead of the bonds 
extended at three and a half per cent., and 
more than $.'i(K),000.000 were so Issued. 
Meanwhile the reduction of the debt pro- 
ceeded so rapidly that the last of the three 
and n half per cents, w'ore called for pay- 
ment November 1, 1883, and the Inst of the 
three pf-r cents. July 1, 1887, leaving out- 
standing only the four and a half and four 
per cent, bonds. 

The present debt of the United States 
may be divided into three parts: (1) the 
Interest-bearing debt, consisting of bonds 
of various denoniinntions ; (2} the debt on 
which interest has ceased since maturity, 
which la a total of overdue bonds outstand- 
ing that have never been i^resented for pay- 
ment ; (3) debt bearing no Interest, which 
Includes old d<*mnnd notes, the legal tender 
not«‘s, eertifleates of deposit, and gold and 
silver cert 1 flea te.s. 

An ofhcial statement of the public debt 
of the United States and the participation 
of each individual therein will be found In 
the table of the financial growth of the 
country In the article on Finances. 

Public debts, ns represented in govern- 
ment bonds are regarded by some financiers 
as real Increases In national w’onlth. To 
add to present wealth by taldng from the 
future a part of what It Is sure to pro- 
duee Is looked \ipon today as a fair means 
of stabilizing flnaiielal tran.sactioiis. The in- 
crease in comin»*rclal Intercourse and the 
rising standards of national and cltic life 
require great development of public im- 
provements. To meet the most of nil these 
at one time by tn.vntIoii would amount al- 
most to confiscation of taxable property. The 
expenses of a slate are Incapable of sudden 
eontrnctlou, while Us revenues necessarily 
fluctuate. The existence of a large volume 
of demand obligntlon.s Is on enihnrrnss- 
mont to the treasury and Impairs the credit 
of n state. 


Following Is a statement of outsta 
principal of the public debt of the r 
States annually, from 1798 to 1914/ 
dates mentioned. 


Year 

Ending 

Total Debt 

If 

Jsnu2U7 1 
1793 

$80,352,634.04 

78,427,404.77 

80,747,678.39 

July 1 

1867 

1794 

1^8 . 

1795 

1859..... 

1796 

83,762,172.07 

82,064,479.33 

79,228,529.12 

1860 

1797 

1861. .. 

1798 

1862 

1799 

78,408,669.77 

1863 

1800 

82,976,294.35 

1864 


1865 

1801 

83.038,050.80 

86,712,632.25 

77,064,686.30 

1866 .... 
1867. ... 
1868 

1802 

1803 

1804 

86,427,120.88 

1869 

1805 

82,312,150.50 


1806 

75,723,270.66 

1870 

1807 

69,218,398.64 

1871 

1808 

65,196,317.97 

57.023,192.09 

1872 

1809 

1873 

1810 

53,173,217.52 

1874 


1875 

1811 

48,005,587.76 

45,209,737.90 

56,962,827.57 

1876 

1812 

1877 

1813 

1878 .... 

1814 

, 81,487,846.24 

1 99.833,660.15 

1879 

1815 


1816 

127,334,933.74 

1880 

1817 

123.491,965.16 

il881 

1818 

103.466.633.83 

1882 

1819 . .. 

95,529,648.28 

[1883 

1820 . . . 

91,015.566.15 

;i884 .... 



1885 

1821 

89.987,427.66 

1886 . . . 

1822... . 

93,546.676.98 

Df«ember 1 

1823 

90,875,877.28 

il887 

1824 

1 W, 269, 777.77 

1888 

1825 

83,788,432.71 

1889 

1826 

81,054.059.99 

1890 

1827 

73,987,357.20 

1891 

1828 

67,475.043.87 

1892 

1829 

58,421,413.67 

Na\'Mnb«r 1 

1830 

48,565,406.50 

1893 



1894 

1831 

39.123.191.68 

1895 

1832 

24,322,235.18 

1896 

1833 

7,001.698.83 

1897 

1834 

4,760,082.08 

1898 

1835 

aT.sis.a*) 

1899 

1836 

336,957.83 

1900 

1837 

3.308,124.07 

1901 

1838 

10.434,221.14 

1902 

1839 

3.573.343.82 

1903 

1840 

5,250, 875JW 

1904 


1905 .. 

1841 

13,594.480.73 

Drcpmber 1 

1842' . 

26,601,226.38 

1906 .... 

July 1 


Nov'cmber 1 

1843 

$32,742,922.00 

1907 

1844 

23,461.052.50; 

1908.. . . 

1845 . . . 

15,925.303.01! 

1909 

1846 .... 

15,550,202.97, 

1847 

38.826.534.77| 

DeMrober 1 

1848 

47,044,862.23 

1910 

1849 

1 63,061.858.69 
63,452,773J>5 

Novewber 1 
1911 

1850 


1912 

mi 

68,304,796.02 

1913 

1852 .... 

66,199,341.71 

1914 

1853 

59,803,117.70 

October 1 

1854 

42,242,222.42 

35.586,858.56 

31,972,537.90 

1915 . . 
October 31 

1916 

1855 .... 

1856 



Total Debt 


I28,699.831A5 

44,911,881.03 

58.496.837.88 

64.842.287.88 
90,580,873.72 

624,176,412.13 

1.119.772.188.63 

1.816.784.370.57 
2,680,647,869.74 
2.773.236,173.69 
2,678.126,103.87 

2.611.687.851.19 
2,588,452, 21dlk 

2,480.672.427.81 

2,363.211,332.32 

2.253.251.328.78 

2.234.482.993.20 
2.251,690.468.43 
2,232,284,531.95 
2,180,395,067.15 
2.205.301,392.10 

2.256.205.892.53 
2,340.567,2324)3 

2, 128,791, aM.63 

2.077.389.253.58 

1.926.688.678.03 
1,892,547,412.07 
1,838,904,607.57 
1.872,340.557.14 

1.783.435.697.78 

$1,664,461,536.38 

1,080,917,706.23 

1.617.372.419.53 
1,519,206,126.48 
1,546,961,695.61 

1.563.612.455.63 

11,549.556,353.63 

1.626.164.037.68 

1.717.481.779.90 
1.785,412,640.00 
1,808,777.643.40 

1.964.837.130.90 
2.092.686,024.42 
2,132,373,031.17 

2.161.586.743.89 
2.175,246.168 89 

2.218.883.772.89 

2.304.697.418.64 
2,293,846.382.34 

$2,429,370,043.54 

$2,492,231,518.54 

2.637.973.747.04 

2.661.426.301.04 

$2,704,142,281.69 

2.906.750.548.66 

2.926.434.343.69 

2.809.262.118.66 

3,225,7343^7-16 

1,080,562,441.76 


^ — ----- of the public 

debt see Financial.) 

Bebt^ Public (see also Bonds; Loans): 
Act directing payment of surplus in 
Treasury on, reasons for applying 
pocket veto to, 5073, 
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Aet to facilitate refundinif ’ of, ve- 
toed, 4689. 

Discussed. (See Finances discussed.) 

Extinction of, 1379, 1382. 

Near approach of, 1014, 1160, 1247. 
Eeferred to, 2252. 

Increase in, 675, 2402, 2441, 3055. 

In consequence of Mexican War, 
2441. 

Interest on, reduction of, recommend- 
ed, 3874, 4415. 

T&yment of — 

From surplus revenue before due, 
recommended, 2660, 2713. 

In coin, discussed, 3991. 

Payments on. (See Finances dis- 
cussed.) 

Progress of refunding, discussed, 4423. 

Provision for, 98, 823, 1379. 

Vacant lands sold for reimbursing, 
100, 317, 584. 

^Debtors, Insolvent (see also Bank- 
ruptcy) : 

Modifications in law regarding, rec- 
ommended, 958, 1017, 1119, 1727. 

Public officers availing themselves of 
benefits of act must be discussed, 
1107. 

Debts, Britlsh.—The treaty with Great 
Hrilain In 1783 provided for the payment 
of all debts owed by Americans to British 
subjects. Many obstacles were thrown in 
the way of prompt payment, however, some 
of the state governments going so far as 
to provide, even after the ratification of 
the treaty, that such debts might be paid 
to the state treasury, and the state would 
then refuse to entertain suits on the part 
of creditors. The Supreme Court decided 
in 1796 that such debts must be paid and 
that no state law could repudiate them. 
(See also Ware va, Hylton.) 

Decimal System of Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. — in 1782 Gouverneur Mor- 
ris reported a decimal currency system 
designated to simplify the money of the 
TTnited States. He ascertained that the 
1440lh part of a Spanish dollar was a 
common divisor for the various currencies. 
With this as a unit ho proposed a coinage 
of ten units to be equal to one penny : ten 
pence to one bill ; ten bills to one dollar 
(equal to about seventy-five cents of the 

P resent money) ; ten dollars to one crown, 
n 1784 Mr. Jefferson, as chairman of a 
committee of Congress, proposed to strike 
four coins upon the basis of the Spanish 
dollar, viz., a gold piece worth ten dollars, 
a dollar of silver, tenth of a dollar in silver, 
and a one hundredth of a dollar In copper. 
Congress adopted this proposition, making 
the dollar the unit. July 6, 1785, and the 
coins became known as the cent, dime, 
dollar and eagle. Jan. 1, 18.58, Canada 
adopted the decimal system of currency in 
use in the United States. By an act of 
Congress of May 16, 1866, the 5-cent nickel 
piece waa made to conform to the decimal 
or metric system as to size and weight. 
The use of the metric system of weights 
and measures was authorized by Congress 
by a permissive act, not mandatory, and a 
table of equivalents was approved by Con- 
gress July 28, 1866. 

Declaration. — in customs parlance, a 
statement aa to goods Imported, used by 


customs officers as the basis for fixing duties 
— usually after investigation. 

Declaration of Independence. -- The 

unanimous expression of the delegates in 
Congress of the thirteen original states, set- 
ting forth the rights of men in general 
and of the colonists in particular, citing 
their grievances against the British Gov- 
ernment, and declaring “that these united 
colonies are and of right ought to be free 
and Independent states.” North Carolina 
took the first step toward independence by 
a resolution. April 12, 1776. “to concur 
with those in the other colonies In declar- 
ing Independence,” the same state having 

S revlously (Mny 31. 1775), in her famous 
[ecklcnburg resolutlous (q. v.), which were 
forwarded to tiie Continental Congress, de- 
clared the people of the colonies “a free 
and independent people, under the control 
of no other power than that of our God 
and the general government of the Con- 
gress.” The title of the document was sug- 
gested by Virginia in her resolution of May 
17, 1776, directing her representatives to 
propose In Congress a “declaration of Inde- 
pendence.” Such a resolution was Intro- 
duced by Richard Henry Lee on June 8th, 
but was not adopted until July 2d. The 
document was prepared by a eom- 
mittee composed of Thomas Jefferson, 
John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger 
Sherman and Robert R. Livingston. The 
draft was made by Jefferson, (’ongress 
made In the Declaration as presented by 
the committee eighteen suppressions, six 
additions and ten alterations, many of 
them, however, not being Important. The 
Declaration was adopted July 4, 1776. by 
the unanimous vote of twelve states. New 
York alone not voting. It was nf'terwurd 
ratified by a convention of that slate. It 
was engrossed and signed on Aug. 2(1, by 
all the members prosent, sl.x signatures be- 
ing afterwards added. The sigiujrs of the 
Declaration were : 


,ionn jiancocK. JTe.«Udent of the Congress. 
New Hamp.shlr(‘- Josiah Bartlett, Will- 
iam M'hlpple, Matthew 'Phornton. 

Massaehusetts Bay— Samuel Adams, John 
Adams. Robert Treat Paine, Klbrldge Gerry. 

Rhode Island — Stephens Hopkins, Will- 
iam Ellery. 

C^onnectlcMit — Roger Sherman, Samuel 
Huntington. William Williams, GUver Wol- 
cott. 

New York — William Flovd, Philip tivlng- 
stonc, Francis Lewis, Lewis Morris. 

New Jersey—Rlchard Ktocktofl, John 
BBberspoon, Franeis Hopkinson, John 
Hart, Abraham (Mark. 

Pennsylvania— Robert Morris. Benjamin 
Rush, Benjamin Franklin. John Morton, 
George Clymer, James Smith, George Taylor, 
James Wilson, George Rosa. 

Thoma”rM’l7c^'?‘" 

William Paca, 

Thomas Stone, Charles Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton. 


T Wythe, Richard Henry 

Benjamin Harrison, 

South Carolina— Edward Rutledge. 

(See Frontispiece, Vol. 1 .) 

Declaration of Independence: 

Analysis by President Wilson, 7952, 
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Desk on whick it was written pre- 
sented to United States by heirs 
of Joseph Coolidge, Jr., 4540. 
Letter of Bobert C. Winthrop re- 
garding 4641. 

Facsimile of, see illustration' opposite 
4. 

First copperplate of, bequeathed to 
Congress bv Lafayette, letter of 
son presenting, 1342. 

Signers of. 4. 

Signing of, see illustration opposite 

1 . 

Text of, 1. 

Declaration of Eights.— The earliest gen- 
eral declaration of rights of which we have 
any official record was that of the Stamp 
Act Congress in 1765, which published what 
It called a '‘Declaration of liights and 
(Jrievan<‘es of the Colonists of America.*’ 
In this document they vigorously protested 
against the Stamp Act and all other plans 
to tax them by a parliament In which they 
had no representation. They demanded all 
the rights of Hritish subjects. In 1774 the 
Continental Congress made a slipysr declar- 
ation against later aggressions of Parlia- 
ment. Declarations of the same character 
were Incorporated In the Declaration of 
Independence. (See also Bill of Rights.) 

Declaration of War. — An announcement 
or resolution authorized by a country, mak- 
ing known the fact that the country oflh ially 
declares war upon some other country. In 
the United State.s, the power of declaring 
war Is vented in Congress by the Federal 
(’onstitiitlon. 

Decoration Day. — The custom of strewing 
flowers on the graves of their dead soldiers 
early In the spring of eaeh year originated 
among the women of the South before the 
close of the Civil War. In some parts of 
the North a similar custom grew up, but 
Its obseiwance was not universal. May 6, 
1808, while den. John A. Ix>gan was com- 
mander-ln-chlef of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, he issued an order fixing the 30th 
day of May of that year as a day for the 

f reneral observance of the custom by mem- 
bers the Grand Array and their friends. 
Since that time May 30 had been regularly 
observed as Decoration Day throughout the 
country. It la known as Confederate Me- 
morial Day In the South. The particular 
days observed there are April 2Gth in Ala- 
bama, Florida. Georgia and Mississippi, 
and May 10th In North Carolina and 
South (Carolina, while Virginia observes 
May 30th and I^oulslana May 3d (Jefferson 
Davis’ birthday) under tbls title. In all 
states except Florida. Georgia, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas It Is 
a legal holiday. Congress has by law de- 
clared Decoration Day a holiday in the 
District of Columbia and the territories. 

Decoration Day. (See National Ceme- 
teries.) 

De Facto and De Jure.— -These terms are 
generally used in connection with the hold- 
ing of office. One who has actual possession 
of an office and exercises Its functions is said 
to l)e an officer de facto, or In fact ; one who 
is entitled to an office, but does not actually 
fill It, Is said to be an officer de jure, or by 
right. A de facto officer may hold his office 
without wrongful Intent, though without 
legal sanction, as when there have been tech- 
nical Irregularities In the appointment, or 


when the law under which he was appointed 
Is afterward declared unconstitutional by 
the courts. The acts of a 4e facto incumbent 
are valid as respects third persona and the 
public generally if the officer holds his posi- 
tion by color of right (that is. with supposed 
authority based on reasonable grounds), if 
be bolds it with some degree of notoriety, If 
he is actually in exercise of continuous offi- 
cial acts, or if he is in actual possession of 
a public office. 

Defalcation of Public Of&cexs: 

Application of public money for pri- 
vate uses should be made a felony, 
1709. 

Freedom from, discussed, 5542, 5746. 

Inquired into, 2918, 5800. 

Defenses, Public (see also Forts and 
Fortifications) : 

Board to examine and report upon, 
appointed, 4899. 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, ^63. 

Council of, recommended, 7697. 

Provision for, recommended by Pres- 
ident — 

Adams, John, 226, 243, 255, 270, 
281, 297, 301. 

Adams, J. Q., 955. 

Arthur, 4638, 4724, 4767, 4798, 4833. 
Cleveland, 5099, 5878, 5966, 6159. 
Grant, 4202, 4271. 

Harrison, Beni., 5476, 5550, 5631, 
5755. 

Hayes, 4571. 

Jackson, 1411, 1433. 

Jefferson, 373, 407, 416, 421, 447. 
Lincoln, 3246. 

McKinley, 6449. 

Madison, 455, 471, 551. 

Monroe, 763, 793. 

Boosevelt, 7000, 7113, 7284. 

Tyler, 1942, 1943, 1955, 2055. 

(See also Navy, vessels for.) 

Referred to, 245, 247, 266, 269, 283, 
286, 301, 800, 1807. 

Defeusivs Sea Ajreas. — In accordance with 
authority granted by acts of Congress, ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, and March 4, 1017, 
Preshlent Wilson Issued an exec6ttve order 
on April 6, 1917, establishing certain de- 
fensive sea areas, as follows : Mouth of the 
Kennebec River, Portland, Portsmouth, 
Boston, New Bedford, Newport, X^ong Island 
East, New York East, New York Main En- 
trance, Delaware River. Clie.sapeake En- 
trance. Baltimore. Potomac, Hampton Roads, 
Wllmlngton-Cape Fear. Charlestown, Savan- 
nah, Key West, Tampa. Pensacola. Mobile, 
Mississippi, Galveston. San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, Columbia River, Port Orchard, Hono- 
lulu, Manila, York River. Outer and Inner 
limits for these areas were drawn and an- 
nounced. The regulations pertaining to these 
areas were as follows : 

A vessel desiring to cross a Defensive 
Area must proceed to the vicinity of the 
entrance to the proper channel, flying her 
national colors, and there await communl- 
^tlon with the Harbor Entrance Board. 
When permission to enter Is received, a 
vessel must proceed In accordance with the 
instructions .received at the same time. Per- 
mission to inter a Defensive Area will be 
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withheld from resaels other than public 
vessels of the TJnlted States between sunset 
and sunrise, and during weather conditions 
which make navigation difficult or danger- 
ous. A vessel arriving off a Defensive Area 
after sunset shall anchor or lie- to at least 
a mile outside the limits of the area until 
the following sunrise ; otherwise, it renders 
Itself liable to be fired upon. No vessel 
shall proceed within the limits of a Defen- 
sive Sea Area at a speed greater than five 
knots. 

Deficiency Bill. (See General Deficiency 
Bill.) 

De Fuca Explorations. (See San Juan 

de Fuca Explorations.) 

De Jure, (See De Facto and De Jure.) 
DelagOa Bay. — ^rhe southernmost part of 
Portuguese East Africa. It is al>out 70 
miles long and 20 miles across. Peiug partly 
enclosed by Inyack peninsula it affords the 
finest harbor on the east coast of Africa. 
In 1887 Colonel Maemurdo. an American, 
chartered a company and built a railroad 
from Lorenzo Marquez, on its shore, to the 
Transvaal frontier, which was extensively 
used for transporting gold from the Interior. 
Upon the death of the concessioner the 
Portuguese government seiz(‘d the road, and 
in 1890 the matter was ref«'rred to inter- 
national arbitration. After t#*ti years of liti- 
gation the Portuguese were ordered to pay 
an indemnity of $3,000,000. A British 
blockade of the port during the Boor war 
led to International complications. 

Delagoa Bay Railway, seizure of, by 
Portuguese Government, 5470. 

Claims regarding, submitted to arbi- 
tration, 5546, 6433, 

Delaware. — One of the thirteen original 
states, and next to Rhode Island the small- 
est in the Union, its total area being 2,370 
square miles, of which 405 square miles is 
water. Nickname. “The Diamond State” ; 
motto, “Liberty and independence.” It Is 
bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, on 
the east by New Jersey and the Atlantic 
Ocean (Delaware River and Bay separat- 
ing it from New Jersey), and on the south 
and west by Maryland. Delaware Is essen- 
tially an agricultural State, 85 per cent 
of its land area being devoted to farming. 
The crops are corn, wheat and fruit. About 
10.000 acres are devoted to raising toma- 
toes, the canning and shipping of which is 
a flourishing industry. 

Delaware w'as originally settled by 
Swedes under Peter Mlnult in 1638, pass- 
ing under the rule of the Dutch in 1655, 
and of the English in 1664. In 1682 it 
was united with Pennsylvania. In 17(>3 it 
received a separate assembly, but had a gov- 
ernor In common with Pennsylvania until 
the Revolution. It was the first state to 
ratify the Federal Constitution, Dec. 7, 
1787. Thougii a slave state, it remained 
in the Union throughout the Civil War. 
It is sometimes called the “Blue Hen State” 
and its citizens the “Blue Hen's Chick- 
ens.” Its population in 1910 was 202,322. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms In the State at 10,836, comprising 
1,038,806 acres, valued with stock and 
Improvements at $63,179,201. The value of 
domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $6,817,- 
123, Including 3,451,791 cattle, 764,133 
mnles. 337,910 swine, 36,898 sheep, and 
876.081 fowls. The yield and value of field 
crops In 1911 was: corn, 195,000 acres, 
6,630,000 bushels, $4,044,000 ; wheat, 113,- 


000 acres, 1,887,000 busUelfi, $1*698,000; 
oats, 4,000 acres, 120.000 bushels. $56,- 
000; rve, 1,000 acres, 15,000 bushels, $14,- 
000; p‘otatocs, 11,000 acres. 600,000 bush- 
els, $634,000; hay, 72,000 acres. 63,000 
tons, $1,418,000. The manufacturing sta- 
tistics reported to the Federal Census Bu- 
reau ill 1010 placed the number of estnb- 
lishments in the State at 726, capitalized at 
$60,006,000, and employing 23,084 persons. 
The largest number of men employed in 
any one industry are engaged lu tanning 
leather. These numbered 3,015; machinery 
and iron ca.stlng gave employment to 2,210 
W'age-earuers ; paper and wood pulp-making 
to 1,525; eanning and fruit preserving, 
1,360; slilp-bnildliig and the production of 
timber and lumber, 1,413. 

Delaware: 

Circuit court in, time of holding, 249. 
Constitution of United States, evi- 
dence of ratification of amend- 
ment to, 05, 170. 

Resolutions of general assembly of, 
transmitted, 65. 

Delaware Bay, erection of piers near, 
recommended, 780. 

Delaware Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Delaware River, canal from Chesapeake 
Bay to. (See Chesapeake and Dela- 
ware Canal Co.) 

Delegate. — in politics, a i)crHon selected 
by voters of a political district to represent 
them In convention ; or a person selected or 
appointed as a rcpre^(*ntMtive of a territory 
in the United States Legislature. 

Delivery, City. (See City Delivery, 
Division of.) 

Delivery, Rural. (Sia^ Division of Rural 
Delivery.) 

Demagogue. — in usual i)arlan«‘e, an orator 
whoso rei)rt‘sentations and promises are 
without integrity. 

Democratic Party. — ow of the fragments 
of the disnipii'd I>(‘mocratic-Republlcan 
party. Andiaw Jackson was t!ie leader of 
Che party and the first Pn sident elected. 

The party favored internal improvoment.s ; 
State banks; r<unoval of deposits from fa- 
vored banks; a sub-treasury ; State rights; 
fn^e trade; tariff for iM'Viumo only; annexa- 
tion of Texas : the Mexh an war ; the com- 
promise of IS.'iO; the Mrmroo Doctrine; the 
Dred Scott decision; fugitive slave law; ac- 
quisition of Chiba ; frugal public expendi- 
ture. ()pf)Osed agitation of the slavery 
question in any form or place ; coercion of 
the secedf'd states ; Uhlnese immigration. 

From the time of Jackson up to 1860 the 
Democrats by skillful party management 
won all the Uresldentlal elections but two — 
those of 1840 and 1848. They adopted in 
genera! the (enets of the Democratlc-Repub- 
llcau party iq, v,). They carried the coun- 
try through the war with Mexico, annexed 
Californlas. and abolished 
the United States Bank. With the Introduc- 
tion of the slavery question Into politics the 
bftfty h^'itan to lose strength In the North, 
rim Democratic party was always strong- 
est in the South, however. In 1860 the 
partv split Into two factions and the He- 
R? t, election. Then came the 

< ivil ar. and though many Democrats sup- 
ported Lincoln and the Union the party lost 
power and prestige in the North generally, 
and the Republicans remained in control 
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until 18S4, when war laauos had been su- 
perseded In the minds of many by economic 
questions. 

The party candidates In 1864 were George 
B. Me(*leUan, of New Jersey, and George 
11. I’endleton, of Ohio ; in 1868, Horatio Sey- 
mour. of New York, and Francis P. Blair, 
of Missouri ; In 1872 the party In conven- 
tion at Baltimore, July 1, ratliied the nom- 
inations of the Liberal liepubllcen party 
{q. V.) that hRd separated from the Repub- 
lican party and named Ur>race Greeley, of 
New York, and B. Gratz Brown, of Mis- 
souri, ns Presidential candidates. The mi- 
nority held a convention at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and nominated Charles D’Ponor, who 
declined. Greeley was unsuccessful. In 
1874 the Democrats regained control of the 
House of Kepresenta lives; which they kept 
until 1880. In 1876 the candidates were 
8aimicl J. Tlldeii, of New York, and Thomas 
A. Hendricks, of Indiana. The election was 
contested (see Electoral Commission), but 
flualiy settled in favor of the Republicans. 
In 1880 the nominees were Winfield S. Han- 
cock, of l’(*nnsylvania. and William S, Eng- 
lish, of Indiana. In 1S82 the Democrats re- 
gained conli'ul of the House, and in 1884 
elected as their cnndidntcs, Grover Cleve- 
land, of X(‘w York, and Thomas A. Hen- 
dricks, of Indiana, in a camfMlgn made 
largely upon th(' personal character and 
“records” of the opfjosing candidates. The 
party was not in full control of the Gov- 
ernment, however, as the Republicans held 
the majority In the Senate. In 1887, by 
bis m'*ssage to Congrt^ss, President (Meve- 
land brought the tariff question to the front, 
and in 1888, tiie Democratic candidates, 
Grover Cleveland, of New York, and Allen 
G. Thurman, of Ohio, were defeated upon 
that issue. In that year the party lost 
control of the House as well. They re- 
gained control of the House in 1890. how- 
ever, and in 1892 the party candidates, 
Grover ('levcland, of New York, and Adial 
E. Stevenson, of Illinois, wore elected. The 
party al.so gainc'd control of the Hou.se and 
Senate. Dtiring this admlnlsiratlon the 
iX'iiiocrats n'pealed the Sherman silver pur- 
chase act (see Sherman Act), and passed 
the Gorman-Wilson tariff Idll, wdth an In- 
come tax provision which was Later declared 
unconsiltutlonal. A political reaction be- 
gan In 1899, helped by the coiumorclal 
depression of that time, and the Democrats 
lost control of the House In 1894. 

The strength of the radical free silver 
wing of the party now grow steadily, and 
in 1896 coiitrolU'd the Chicago convention 
and nominated William J. Bryan, of Ne- 
i)raska, and Arthur Sowall, of Maine, on a 
platform declaring for the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to 1. This resulted 
In the formati*)!! of the National Democratic 
(Gold Ixunocrats) party, opposed to free 
silver, which held a convention at Indlnnap- 
oll.s and nominated John M. Palmer, of Illi- 
nois, and Simon B. Buckner, of Kentuck.y. 
This party received no electoral vote but 
had an important influence on the election 
by drawing voles from Bryan and Sewall. 
The nomination of the Democratic candidate 
W’as endorsed by the National Silver party, 
which was made up chb'fly of silver Repub- 
licans. and Bryan was also nominated by 
the People’s party {q. r.). The Democratic 
party was defeated, its popular vote being 
(>,509,0r>2 and the electoral vote 176. The 
Democratic party supported the war meas- 
ures of tile Republican administration In 
the W’ar with Si)aln. but disagreed with it 
as to the scdtleraent of problems growing 
out of the war, partieularlv the question of 
the acquisition of the Philippines. In 1900 
the Democrats declared “imperialism” to be 
the “paramount Issue” and favored “an Im- 
medliit§ deciarAt^lqn of the nation’s purpose 


to give the Filipinos; (1) a stable form of 
government; (2) independence; and (3) 
protection from outside interference." The 
question of the free coinage of silver also 
entered into this campaign inasmuch as the 
party ratified the Chicago platform of 1896, 
and nominated William J. Bryan for Presi- 
dent, and Adlal E. Stevenson for Vice-Pres- 
ident. The popular vote was 6,858,729 and 
the electoral vote 155. 

In 1904 free silver was In abeyance and 
the Democratic candidate declared himself 
in favor of the gold standard. The party 
platform also declared In favor of a prom- 
ise of future Independence for the Filipinos, 
the reduction of the tariff, and restrictive 
measures in dealing with trusts. The party 
candidates were Alton B. Parker, of New 
York, and Henry G. Davis, of West Vir- 
ginia, who were unsuccessful, the popular 
vote being 5,112,565, and the electoral vofc 
140. In 1908 the National Democratic con- 
vention was held in Denver, Colo., July 7 
to 10. and nominated William Jennings 
Bryan, of Nebraska, for President, and John 
W. Kerm of Indiana, for Vice-President. 
The platform declared for publicity of cam- 
paign contribiiilons. reduction of the tariff 
on the necessities of life and the admission, 
duty free, of articles competing with prod- 
ucts controlled by trusts, internal Improve- 
ments and conservation of natural resources, 
and the exclusion of such Asiatic Immi- 
grants as cannot become amalgamated with 
our population. The Democratic candidate 
for President received 6,393.182 votes 
against 7.637,670 for the Republican can- 
didate. The electoral vote was 162 for the 
Democratic candidate to 321 for the Repub- 
lican. 

At the national convention in Baltimore, 
Md., June 25, 1012, they nominated Wood- 
row Wilson, governor of New Jersey, for 
President, and (Governor Thomas R. Mar- 
shall, of Indiana, for Vice-President. A 
platform was adopted declaring in favor of 
a tariff for revenue only ; vigorous prosecu- 
tions of trusts ; popular election of sena- 
tors ; presidential primaries; an adequate 
navy ; revised banking laws ; inspection of 
food and the safeguarding of miners ; the 
full and free exercise by the State of their 
re.served sovereign rights ; income tax ; pub- 
licity of campaign expenses : supervision 
and regulation of rates of railroad, express 
and telephone companies ; rural credits and 
improved woterw^ays ; encouragement of 
merchant marine without bounties; exemp- 
tion from Panama Canal tolls of American 
ships engaged in coastwise trade, and for- 
bidding the use of the canal to railroad 
owr^i^d ships In competitive trade ; and* es- 
tablishment of parcel post. (See Wilson.) 

President Woodrow Wilson and Vice- 
President Thomas Riley Marshall were re- 
nominated, June 16, 1916, by the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in session at 
St, Louis, Mo. President Wilson, by a vote 
of 1092 to 1. Delegate-at-Large, Robei^ 
Emmet Burk, of Chicago, casting the dis- 
senting vote ; and Vice-President Marshall 
by acclamation. 

The convention adopted the party plat- 
form exactly ns approved by President Wil- 
son and approved by the resolutions com- 
mittee, including the plank on Americanism 
and that favoring woman suffrage. 

The platform endorsed the Wilson Ad- 
ministration and called attention to the 
following achievements : Enactment of the 
Pedernl Reserve Act, creation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, adjustment of the 
tariff, prote<‘tlon of la1>or, increase in eflQ- 
clency of the parcel post, enlargement of 

g ostal savings system, the placing of Post 
iflRce system on a aelf-supporting basis, with 
actual surplus lu lpl8, 1914 aud 19X6, and 
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the enactmei&t lejfl$latl<m Instituting eco- 
nomic retorms. The following planks were 
incorporated in the platform : The Under- 
wood Tariff law was unreservedly endorsed, 
the doctrine of a tariff for the purpose of 
providing sufficient revenue for the opera- 
tion of the government economically ad- 
ministered was reaffirmed and the pro^sed 
non-partisan tariff commission was cordially 
endorsed. 

Americanism was declared to be the su- 
preme issue of the day. 

Bemocratlc-Bepuhllcan Party.— individ- 
ual liberty rather than strict government 
is a paramount sentiment in many Ameri- 
can hearts. Those who originally looked 
with apprehension on the possibility of the 
central Government’s encroaching upon the 
personal liberties of the people or the rights 
of States formed the nucleus of the National 
Democratic-Republican party. 

The chief tenets of the party were suc- 
cinctly set forth by Mr. Jefferson in his 
first inaugural address, Tlu'se tenets he 
characterized as essential principles of our 
Government. His definition of the princi- 
ples of the party is thus expressed: “Kqual 
and exact Justice to all men, of whatever 
state or persuasion, religious or political ; 
peace, commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances with none ; 
the support of the State governments In all 
their rights, as the most competent ad- 
ministrations for our domestic concerns and 
the surest bulwarks against anti-republican 
tendencies ; the preservation of the General 
Government in Its whole constitutional vig- 
or, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home 
and safety abroad ; a jealous care of the 
right of election by the people — a mild and 
safe corrective of abuses which are lopped 
by the sword of revolution whore peaceable 
remedies are unprovided ; absolute acquies- 
cence in the decisions of the majority, the 
vital principles of republics, from which is 
no appeal but to force, the vital principle 
and Immediate parent of despotism ; a well- 
disciplined railiiia, our best reliance In 
peace, and for the first moments of war, 
till regulars may relieve them : the suprem- 
acy of the civil over the military authority ; 
economy In the public expense, that labor 
may be lightly burthened ; the honest pay- 
ment of our debts and sacred preservation 
of the public faith : encouragement of agri- 
culture, and of commerce as its handmaid ; 
the diffusion of Information and arraign- 
ment of all abuses at the bar of public rea- 
son : freedom of religion ; freedom of the 
press, and freedom of person under the pro- 
tection of the habeas corpus, and trial by 
juries Impartially selected” (page 311). 

Sympathy with the French revolutionists 
In 1789 and a desire that the Government 
should aid France In her war with England 
drew a number of disciples to the party en- 
tertaining these sentiments. Under the lead- 
ership or Thomas Jefferson the party took 
the name of Democratic-Republican and op- 
posed the Federalists. After Monroe’s time 
it was commonly known as the Democratic 
party, though previously It had been known 
as the Republican party. From its inception 
in 1792 to 1801 it was the party of opposi- 
tion. When the party got control of tha 
Government it lost sight of some of its ten- 
ets, and many of its members at certain 
times supported measures tending toward 
nationalization After the War of 1812 the 
Democrats had a clear field of operations 
until the second election of Monroe In 1820. 
Subsequently dissensions began to appear. 
Adams and Clay and their followers ad- 
vocated protection, national aid to internal 
Improvements, and a broader construction 
of the Constitution. The party split In the 


campaign of 1824, and never after appeared 
In a national campaign. 

Bemonetlfiation. — ^Thc act of depriving 
money of Its official standard value, whether 
by direct order of the governing power or 
by such legislation as would logically bring 
about the same result : for example, the gold 
standard advocates believed that the success 
of the Sixteen to One propnpnda in 1896 
would amount to the demonetization of gold. 
Demun and Chouteau, depredations 
committed on property of, by Mexi- 
cans, 1448. 

Denationalize. — To take away the national 
character or meaning: as in the case of^con- 
fining a practice to states or localities. 
Denatured Alcohol: 

Use of, recommended, 7224. 
Denmark. — The Kingdom of Denmark 
consists of a portion of the European main- 
land and of a neighboring archipelago, with 
the detached island of Rornholra In the 
Baltic, and the Faeroes (or Sheep Islands) 
in the North Atlantic. Its dependericlos are 
Iceland in the Arctic Ocean, Greenland, and 
the West Indian Islands of St. Thomas, St. 
John and St. Croix. The continental por- 
tion, or Jutland, occupying the northern 
extremity of the Clmbrlan Fenlnsula, forms 
two-thirds of the total area. The northern 
extremity Is The Skaw (Skagen) In 57® 
45' N. latitude, the southern boundary ad- 
joining the German territory of Schleswig- 
Holstein. The coast is washed on the west 
by the North Sea, on tlie north by the 
Skaggerack and on the east by the Katte- 
gat. 

The archipelago lies to the east of Jut- 
land, and consists of three main groups (a) 
Ftinen, with laingeland, .Krh and Taa- 
slnge ; (b) Zealand tor Sjaelland) with 
Mocn, Falster, La a land, Samso, Aniagor 
and Saltholm : and (c) Bornlmlm. I)e- 
tached from the main groups are Laesfi 
and Anholt, off the eastern coast of north- 
ern Jutland. The mainland and the archi- 
pelago lie between 54“ 33'-57'’ 45' N. lati- 
tude and 8“ 4' 54"-! 2® 47' 25" E. longi- 
tude, to W'hich must bo added Bornholm, 
which lies across 15“ E. and between 55®- 
55* 18' N. and the Faeroes, a group of 
21 islands In the North Sea between Ice- 
land and the Shet lands clustering round 
the Intersection of 7“ E. and 62® N. 

Physical Feafurrs, — The mainland and all 
the islands of the archipelago fire low 
lying, the highest point being Bavnehoi 
(565 feet) in Randers and the HImmelbJerg 
(560 feet) in the Aarhus province of east- 
ern Jutland. In 1825 the North Sea burst 
through the western coast between the 
amter of Thlsted and Ringkloblng. and (he 
northern nrovlnees of Thlsted and Hjor- 
rlng are thus Insular, detached from the 
remainder of Jutland by a Huceesslon of 
fjords from the North Sea to the Kattegat. 

aeea and population 
Area in 

Tenitonea English Population 

, 8q. Miles 1911 

Kingdom of Danmark 15,042 2,757,076 

Baeroes or Sheep Islands. 639 18.000 

Icelai^.. 40,448 85,089 

Greenland 50,000 12.968 

West Indies 138 27,086 

106,167 2,901,219 

^rj»tor;/.-^The ancient Kingdom of Den- 
mark was at the head of the tripartite 
Leagne of Kolmar (Denmark, Norway afid 
Sweden) from 1307-1448, in which year 
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the death of King Christopher 111. led to 
the election of Oottnt Christian of Olden- 
burg as King Christian I. of Denmark and 
Norway, while Bweden seceded from the 
league. In 1814 Norway oecame an Inde- 
pendent kingdom in union with Bweden. 
From 1448-1888 the crown was In fact 
hereditary In the male line of the House 
of Oldenburg, the hereditary principle be- 
coiniug recognized by the legislature In 
1080. At the death of FrederlU VU. with- 
out male heirs, In 186^ the Crown fell 
to Prince Cbristtmi of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sondcrburg-GiOcksburg under the terms of 
a previous convention with the Powers, 
ratified by Denmark on Jan. 28, 1852. 
The exclusion by the Bnllc Law of Duke 
Christian of Bonderburg Augustenburg 
from the duchies of Sohieswlg and Hob 
stein, which formed part of the Kingdom 
of Denmark, led to the Intervention of Aus- 
tria and Prussia, and to a gallant but 
hopeless struggle against the overwhelm- 
ing power of Prussia. The Prusso-Dan- 
Ish war of 18G4 deprived Denmark of the 
two duchies, which now form part of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Government . — The government is that of 
a constitutional monarcuy under a statute 
which received the royal sanction on July 
28. 180(i. King of Denmark (oWhe Wends 
and of the <io1hs) Christian X. (Chris- 
tian (UiurloH Frederick Albert Alexander 
William), boru at Charlottenluud, Sept. 
20. 1870. 

Tlie executive la vested In the Roverelgn. 
aided by a ('ounell of State (Statsruad), 
which Includes all the Ministers. 

The KIgadag consists of two houses, the 
Landsling and the Folketing, and meets In 
annual session. The Landsting consists of 
slxty-slx members, of whom twelve are 
nominated for life by the Sovereign, and 
fifty-four elected by indirect vole for 
eight years ond renewed as to one-half 
every four years (seven are elected by 
the Capital, forty-five by electoral dis- 
tricts, one by the island of Boruholm and 
one by the Faeroes). The Folketing con- 
sists of 114 members (one per 21.(H)0 In- 
habitants), elected by direct vote lor three 
yen rs. 

The Kingdom Is divided Into eighteen 
counties (Aiiiter). each Amt being under an 
Aintmann or Civil Administrator, with 
elective County Councils (Amstraad) and 
Ihirlsh Councils for local affairs. Munlci- 
palltles have Burgomasters appointed by 
the Sovereign (except In the capital where 
the Burgomaster Is tdective) with elective 
Municipal Councils. 

Justice Is administered In hundred- 
courts for each hundred (herred), or group 
of hundreds, under a Justice. There Is a 
Supreme Court at Copenhagen, where also 
there is a Court of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion. Prospective litigants are first heard 
by “Committees of Conciliation*’ which en- 
deavor to compose matters in dispute with- 
out recourse to the Courts of Law, and 
more than half of the cases are thus settled. 

Army . — Service In the National Militia Is 
compulsory and universal for all able-bod- 
ied Danes between the years twenty and 
thlrly-slx. Peace Rffeotlve 18,000 of all 
ranks, but at certain times of the year 
75.000 men are under arms. (See Armies 
^ the World. For Navy see Navies of the 
World.) , 


Bdueation . — The educational system la 
thorough and effective. Primary Educa- 
tion is compulsory and free from seven 
to fourteen years and the schools (main- 
tained by local taxation) are extremely 
well attended. Copenhagen University, 
founded In 1470, and rebuilt In 1886, Is 
attended by over 2,000 students and pos- 


sesses a library of 200.000 volumes, au ob- 
servatory and botanical garden. 

Production and Two-flfths of 

the population are employed In agriculture 
and pastoral Industries. Of the total area 
(8,470.000 acres) there were (In 1807) 
7,00(),000 acres under crops and grass, and 
‘ 800. UOO acres of woods and plantations. 
The industrial population Is closely or- 
ganized and trade unions had a member- 
ship Id 1910 of close on 100,000, while 
Industrial disputes are frequent. The princi- 
pal industries are those of marine engi- 
neering and shipbuilding ; woolens, cottons 
and linen ; sugar refineries ; paper mills ; 
and brewing and distilling. The State 
and private porcelain factories from the 
deposits of porcelain clay are important. , 
Railways . — There were (1931) 2,185 

miles of railway open, of which 1,212 were 
state owned and 828 private lines. f 
Shipping . — The mercantile marine con- 
sisted in 1911 of 553 steamers of 671,828 

f rosB tons and 310 sailing vessels of 64,- 
34 net tons. In 1011 Danish vessels car- 
rying 2,101,407 tons of merchandise, and 
foreign fesstds carrying 1,661,689 tons en- 
tered at Danish ports. 

Cities. — Capital, Copenhagen (In the 
Island of Zealand). Population (1911) 
462,101 (Including suburbs. 500,000). The 
urban popiilatlou is less than 35 per cent, 
of total of the Kingdom. There were in 
1911 six cities with populations exceeding 
20,000, and nine others exceeding 10,000. 

The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures is compulsory. The Unit of Cur- 
rency is the Krone of 100 Ore. The gold 
coins are 20 and 10 kroner pieces ; silver, 
2 kroner, 1 krone and 25 and 10 6re; cop- 
per, 5, 2 and 1 fire. The krone is equiva- 
lent to 20 4/5 cents United Stales money. 

THE FAEROES or Sheep Islands are an 
Integral part of the Kingdom of Denmark. 
The group consists of twenty-one islands 
In the North Sea between Iceland and the 
Shetland Islands, clustering round the In- 
tersection of 7® E. longitude, and 62® N, 
latitude. The Islands have belonged to 
Denmark since 1386 and form a county 
(Amt) of the kingdom, sending a repre- 
sentative to each house of the Rlgsdng at 
Copenhagen. 

ICELAND 1b a large volcanic and tree- 
less island in the North Atlantic, partly 
within the Arctic Circle. The Island con- 
sists of two elevated table-lands, connected 
by a narrow isthmus, and contains over 
100 volcanoes, some of which are still ac- 
tive, the largest being Askja, with a 
crater thirty-four sq. miles In- extent, the 
moat famous Hekla, in the Laid chain, and 
the highest OeraefaJOkull. 6,424 feet above 
sea level. Iceland was a republic from 
930 to 1262 and was afterwards tinder Nor- 
wegian rule for many years, until the es- 
tablishment of the League of Kalmar 
(see Denmark, History) brought the Island 
under the Danish crown. In the year 1897. 
The government now rests upon the con- 
stitution granted In 1874. 

GREENLAND Is a vast island-continent, 
largely within the Arctic Circle, with 
smaller Islands to the north, with a total 
length of nearly 1,700 miles and an ex- 
treme breadth of about 800 miles. The 
total area; Is believed to exceed 830,000 
square miles, of which the Ice-free por- 
tlon of at^t 50,000 square miles belongs 
to ^nmark, the trade being a monopoly 
crown. The Inhabitants 
numbered 12,968 In 1911, of whom about 
300 were Europeans, the remainder belnc 
Eskimos. The principal settlement Is Gof 
coast, and there are 
aTOUt stxt;j^ and south- 

east coast, ^ The principal exports are seal 
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oil, RktnR and furs, and flshery products, 
the imports are breadstuffs and clothing, 
the Import of spirits being prohibited. 

Trade with the United Staten . — The value, 
of merchandise Imported into Denmark 
from the United States for the year 1913 
was $18,687,794, and goods to the value of 
*1!, 974, 670 were sent thither — a balance of 
$15,713,124 in favor of the United States. 

Denmark: 

Cession of St. Thomas and St. John 
Islands to United States, treaty re- 
garding, 3777, 3779, 3796, 3886. 

Claims W, against United States, 344, 
365, 634. 

Claims of United States against, 469, 
867, 909, 976, 1008, 1044, 1068, 
1109, 1157, 1243, 2173, 4462, 5369. 
Agreement to submit, to arbitra- 
tion, 5388. 

Award of arbitrator, 5545. 
Payment of, 976, 1008, 1068, 1112, 
1157, 1243, 

Commercial relations with, 1094, 1244, 
2812, 2944. 

Consuls of United States in, 90, 100. 

Convention with, 3996. 

Convicts in, banished to United 
States, 3835. 

CopjTight privilege extended, by 
proclamation, 5827. 

Referred to, 5874. 

Fugitive criminals, failure to nego- 
tiate convention with, for surrender 
of, 4561. 

Importation of American products in- 
to, degrees placing restrictions up- 
on, 6100. 

Minister of, to United States, grade 
of, raised, 4718. 

Naturalization treaty with, 4160, 4193. 

Payment of claims of the United 
States against, 976, 1008, 1068, 1112, 
1157, 1243. 

Sound dues, treaty regarding, 2867, 
2994, 3001. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 911, 919. 

Buchanan, 2994, 3001. 

Grant, 3996. 

Jackson, 1044, 1093, 1137. 

Johnson, 3779, 3891. 

Ratification of, by Denmark, 3819. 

Vessels of, captured by American 
ships and claims based thereon, 
3271. 

Vessels of United States — 

Seized or interfered with by, 5388. 
Tolls levied on, discussed, 2812, 
2867, 2944. 

Denmark, Treaties with. — The conven- 
tion of friendship, commerce, and naviga- 
tion of 1826, containing the most favored- 
nation clause and permitting freedom of 
trade and equality as to shipping was abro- 
gated by notice April 15, 1856, and re- 
newed April 11, 18.57, except as to sound 
and belt dues, which were expressly dis- 


continued ns to United States vessels from 
the date of the latter treaty. A claims 
convention was concluded in 1830 uiul a 
(’ousiilar convention hi 1861. A naturaliza- 
tion treaty was proclaimed in 1873, and 
Iradc-iuark and copyright privllegeH were 
exclianged In 1892 and 1893 respectively. 
The extradlllon treaty of 1902 was supple- 
mented by a treaty signea In 1905, ex- 
tending Its provisions to the Island posses- 
sions of the contiactlng parties and Includ- 
ing the crime of bribery. An agreement 
was elTected by an exchange of notes of 
.Tune 22 and .liine 26, 1906, with respect 
to the protection of Industrial designs or 
models: and the protection of trade-marks 
In China was effected In the same manner 
in lt)07. International arbitration was 
agreed to May 18, 1908. 

Department of Agriculture. (Soe Agri- 
culture, I)ej)artmcnt of.) 

Department of Commerce. (See Com- 
merce, I)e})artment of.) 

Department of the Interior. (Sec In- 
terior, Department of.) 

Department of Justice. (See Justice, 
Department of.) 

Department of Labor. (Sec Lal>or, De- 
partment of.) 

Department of Navy. (See Navy, De- 
partment of.) 

Department of Post-Office. (See Post- 
Office, Department of.) 

Department of State. (See State, De- 
partment of.) 

Department of Treasury. (See Treas- 
ury, De})artrneiit of.) 

Department of War. (See War, De- 
partment of.) 

Departmental Solicitors. (St‘e Solicitors, 
Departmental.) 

Dependencies (Insular) : 

Porto Rico and Philippines discuaused, 
6720, 6799, 6928, 7017, 7051, 7232, 
7299, 7301, 7374, 8110. 
Dependent-Pension Law discussed, 5552, 
5762, 5883, 5977. 

Deportation. — The act of sending a for- 
< igrier out of thp country because of his 
undesirability or unhtuess. 

Deposits, Public, Removal of .—in 183.3 

and prior Ihendo, the public funds of the 
Uoverniaeiit were deposited in the Hank of 
the Uijih'd Slates. President Jackson de- 
termined to di.scontlnue this practice and 
to deposit the funds collected In state banks, 
while those in the Rank of the TTnlted 
States should be withdrawn ns needed. 
William J. Duane, tlie Secretary of the 
ireasury, was opposed to the removal of 
the funds, particularly before tbe meeting 
of Congress. After fruitless effort to have 
him change his opinion on the subject, 
the President requested his resignation. It 
was given, and on the same day, Rept. 23, 
1833, Roger IJ. Taney, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, was appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. He promptly made the necessary 
orders. The Senate passed a resolution of 
censure of the President and also rejected 
the nomination of Mr. Taney as Secretary 
of the Treasury. In a paper which he 
read to his C’ahlfiel the President gave his 
reasons for removing the Government funds 
from the Bank of the United States, 1224. 
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Deposits, Public, Eemoval of: 

President Jackson paper to Cabinet 
on, 1224. 

Refuses t(^ transmit to Senate, 1255. 
Recommended, 1163, 1236. 

Referred to, 1386. 

Views of President Tyler on, 1897, 
Depredations on Commerce. (See the 
several powers, claims against.) 
Deme Expedition^ — Cen. Wllllam Eaton, 
United States cOusiil at Tunis, In 1805, 
espoused the cause of Hainet, Pasha of 
Tripoli, nRalnst the latter’s usurplni? broth- 
er. With the co-op(‘ratlon of the United 
States naval forces In the Mediterranean, 
they defealed the u.sui'iier at Deine April 
27, 1805. After this success a treaty high- 
ly favorable to the U'niled States was ne- 
^tlated with the Pasha. 

Desert Lands. (See Lands, Desert.) 
Desert State. — Alternative nickname for 
Utah. (See Mormon State.) 

Desertion.— The act of leaving service, es- 
peclally in the Army or Navy, without hon- 
orable dl8char^:e. 

Desertion, from Army and Navy, 6684. 
Des Moines Rapids, act for (*bntinuing 
improvement of, vetoed, 2921. 

Des Moines River, acts to quiet title of 
settlors on lands on, vetoed, 4996, 5412. 
Detention Camp. — in military usape, an 
enclosed or guarded space for the detention 
by one government of subjects of. or sym- 
pathizers with, another government In time 
of war. 

Detroit, The, mentioned, 6365. 

Detroit, Mich.: 

Civil authority over, recommended, 190. 
Lands — 

Ceded for post of, 421, 426. 

Lying near, referred to, 355. 
Memorials for district of, 4.30. 

Town and fort of, surren<icred to tho 
British, 500. 

Recovery of, referred to, 524. 

Detroit (Mich.)} Surrender of.— in au- 

gnsl, 1812. (’el, I’roctor, in coniinand of 
the Prllisli troops in Uauadn, was Joined 
by (Jen. Proek with a liody of inllltla ami 
some Indians und('r Tecuiuseli. The foreos 
at Saiidwb'h amounted to l..*b‘{0 men, tJOO 
of whom were Indians, (len. Hull, in com- 
mand at Fort Detroit, on tho opposite side 
of the river, had 1.000 men available for 
duty. Aug. 16 (he Hrltlsh .sent a party of 
Imlians and regulars across the river to 
as.sault the works. Hull surrendered the 
fort and tho whole territory of Michigan, 
of which he was governor, without the 
discharge of a guiji. About 2,000 men In 
all became prisoners of wmr. During tue 
llrlug by the Hiitlsh 7 Americans were 
kllh'd and several wounded. (Jen. Hull 
was afterwards convicted of cow'urdlce by 
a oourt-inartlal and condemned to deatu. 
l)Ut W’as pardoned by President Madison in 
eonslderatlon of his age and bis services in 
the Revolutionary War. Subseqtient in- 
vestigations greatly modified the blame at- 
(aclied to Den. Hull. 

Deutschland. — The first Oerman submarine 
to cross the Atlantic Ocean, In July, 1916, 
it arrived at Ilultimorc after a trip of six- 
to(m days from Bremen. The D€Ul8chl<{nd 
officers claimed to have traveled only ninety 


miles of the trip under water, althoinrh one 
whole night was spemt motionless on the 
bottom of the ocean because of rough 
weathef. The vessel was strictly a mer- 
chant ship, carrying a load of dye-stulfs to 
tho United States, and was not armed in 
any fashion. It was 315 feet long, with a 
beam of thirty feet. Its engines were oll- 
lairnlng, and It had enough oil unused after 
docking In Baltimore to carry it back to 
Germany. Of a tonnage of 791, Its speed 
on the surface was 14 knots and under the 
surface 7 knots. It was submergible to a 
depth of 360 feet and could remain under 
the water for four days. A supposed sister- 
submarine, the /?rc/nc», never completed 
its predicted voyage to America, although 
the UeutHvhland returned for a second trip, 
docking at' New I..ondon, f\>nnecticut. (See 
Submarines, and Illustration opposite 8112.) 

Devils Lake Reservation, N, Dak., right 
of way for railroad tlirough bili 
for, 4952, 5177. 

Diamond State.— Nickname for Delaware 
(q. v. (See also States) ; sometimes also 
nicknamea the Blue Hen State. 

Dime. — The smallest piece of silver now 
coined by the United States. In value it 
is the tenth part of a dollar. The word is 
taken from the French dixl^me, one-tenth, 
and w^as spelled “disrae” on some of the 
first coins. Authorized In 1702 with a 
w^elght of 41.6 grains. It was afterwards 
(In 185.3) reduced to ,38.4 grains. The first 
dimes W'cre issued in 1796. 

Dingley Tariff Act. — The tariff act passed 
in 1897. (See Tariff.) 

Dingley Tariff Act, revision of, recom- 
mended, 7379, 7393, 7395. 

Diplomatic Agents. (See Consuls; Min- 
isters.) 

Diplomatic and Consular Service.— The 

officers of the foreign service of the Unit- 
ed States arc divided Into two branches, 
diplomatic and consular. Ambassador.a-— 
'J'ho former, called In general ambassadors, 
diplomatic agents, Includes envoys extraor- 
dinary, ministers plenipotentiary, ministers 
resident and secretaries of legation. The 
first may 1)0 appointed for special purposes, 
but the title Is usually added to that of 
ministers plenipotentiary. These ambassa- 
dors have the right to negotiate treaties 
and generally to represent our government 
In the state to which they are jsent. They 
are luent only to great nations. Ministers 
resident arc acerodlted to less important 
nations, but their powders are about the 
same as those of ministers plenipotentiary. 
Secretaries of legation are appointed to as- 
sist principal ambavssadors. 

Anjl>assndora extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary are now' sent to Argentina, Anstrla- 
Iluiigary, Brazil, (3iile, France. Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Russia, 
Spain and Turkey with salaries of ^17,500. 

Envoys extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary are sent to Belgium. Bolivia, 
Bulgaria, rhlna, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ciil)a, Denmark, Dominican Republic. Ecua- 
dor. Greece, (Jnatemala, Haytl, Honduras. 
Luxemburg, Montenegro, Morocco, Nether- 
lands, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay. I*ersla, Peru, Portugal, Rumania. 
Salvador, Servia, Slam, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, TTruguny, and Venezuela, with salaries 
ranging from $10,000 to $12,000. 

There are five consuls-general at large, 
with salaries of $5,000 each. 
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fMeer$ laelode eoo* 
etmsaig aad imitaerd&l aiejat$» 
Thetr cble! duties aod j^wem are coansct« 
ed wftb our eomniere/a/ iatemts, to pro- 
tect seumeiv and other AmerlcanSy to 
Bend home destitute seamen, and to jdTe 
certificates for various purposea. They 
are sent to the principal ports or markets of 
a country. Some diplomatic powers also 
attach to their office, and In non-Chrlstlan 
countries thej’ have sometimes the right, 
by treaty, to act in a judicial capacity be- 
tween citizens of the United States. 


PWi Z J8JT, AntuNwAiir nw Benttour 
Am mmai wu (mdei lUt 
aod the Ammcti) ambamdor, OennwSi 
ordered et the same time to apply for hts 
PMsports from Germany, altbotieh it was 
not until April 6, 1017, that war was for- 
mally announced. With respect to the diffi- 
culties with Mexico beginning in the early 
days of Wilson’s first administration, diplo- 
matic negotiations were never severed, al- 
though they did not remain dignified hy 
the presence of aml>assadors themselves in 
Washington and Mexico City. 


A consul-general has jurisdiction over 
several consuls. Commercial agents are 
accredited to smaller places. The various 
diplomntti« and consular officers arc ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
the wnate. The highest salary la $17,600. 
paid to ambassadors to great powers and 
the lowest Is $2,000, paid to consuls at 
unimportant ports. Officers of the foreign 
service fire under the control and direction 
of the State Department. 

IHplomatlc Appointments, State Depart^ 
ment. — ^hc Bureau of Appointments in the 
Department of State has charge over appll- 


2)iplomatic Service. (See Consular and 
Diplomatic Service.) 

Direct Election of TT. S. Senators.~A 

joint resolution providing for the direct 
election of senators was Introduced In the 
second session of the Slxty-flrsf Congress. 
It passed the Ilouse, but on Fob. 28, 1911, 
was defeated In the Senate by four votes. 
The joint resolution was reintroduced In 
the first session of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress, and on April 14, 1911, It passed the 
House of Representatives by a vote of 296 
to 16. On June 12th the Senate passed 
the resolution with an amendment placing 


cations, examinations, and appointments to 
the diplomatic service. It Issues and files 
extradition warrants, and also has custody 
of the Great Seal of United States. It Is 
controlled by both the assistant and the 
third assistant secretary of state. (See 
State Department; Seal of United States; 
Diplomatic Service.) 

Diplomatic Bureau, State Department. 

— This bureau was organized by the I’resl- 
dent on August 29, 1833, on the recommen- 
dation of Secretary of State McLane. It 
has administration over the diplomatic serv- 
ice at large — Its staffs, the ceremonies at- 
tending the making of treaties, the prepara- 
tion of diplomatic correspondence with 
foreign governments, and otlier miscellan- 
eous matters of diplomatic importance. 
Together with the Consular Bureau (q. v.), 
it is the oldest bureau in the Department of 
State, and it is under the supervision of 
the second assistant secretary of state (q. 
v.). (Sec State Department.) 

Diplomatic Negotiations, Breaking of. 

— In the history of the United States, sev- 
erance of diplomatic relations has always 
been followed by war, although not always 
directly. In the summer of 1796, France 
suspended the functions of her minister to 
the United States, although he remained in 
the country to observe conditions, Pinckney 


the control of federal elections under state 
government. The bill was then sent to a 
conference committee whence It had not 
emerged when Congress adjourned, so that 
It failed to become law. In several states, 
notably California, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Jersey. Ohio and Wisconsin, 
the legislatures enacted laws providing for 
the Oregon plan of pledging cnnclldntes to 
the legislature to vote for the people’s 
choice for United Stales Senators, as Indi- 
cated In the general primary election to be 
held previously. 

This method of expressing a choice for 
United States Senators was unsatisfactory, 
as It was not general and also because mem- 
bers of state legislatures wcm’c not bound by 
such expression of preference, and looked 
upon the vote merely as a recommendation, 
which they were at liberty to follow or dis- 
regard at pleasure. 

The Sixty-second Congress, at Its second 
session, adopted a joint resoliillon propos- 
ing an anienclment to the eonstlf iitlon, mak- 
ing the cleetlon of TTnited States Senatora 
by direct vole of the people compulsory. 
This was ratified hy a sufficient number of 
states (36) and declared in force May 81. 
1913, being the seventeenth amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Direct Nominations of Presidential Can- 
didates. (See Presidential Prima- 
ries.) 


succeeded Munroe as minister to Prance in 
December, 1796, but the French Government 
refused to receive him, and he obeyed a hint 
to return to his country in February, 1797. 
The first actual conflict between the two 
countries occurred In February, 1799. In 
1809, the English minister to the United 
States was told that no further communl- 


Direct Taxes. (See Taxation; Taxes.) 
Director of Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. (See Engraving and Print- 
ing, Bureau of.) 

Director of the Consular Service, De- 
partment of State. --This office was cre- 


oatlon would be received from him by the 
United States Government. His successor 
was appointed later, and did not return to 
England until after war had formally been 
declared. In the meantime, the American 
minister to England, Pinckney, had left 
England in 1811. In the war with Mexico, 
the Mexican minister demanded his pass- 
ports on March 6. 184.5, and the AmeHcan 
minister to Mexico was Informed that diplo- 
matic negotiations were at an end on March 
28. 1845. War was declared on May 12. 
1846. In the war with Spain, the Spanish 
and American ministers did not leave thdr 
respective posts until after war had for- 
mally been declared on April 19, 1898. On 


ated in 1910, and carries a yearly salary 
of $4,500. The director of the consular 
service is ranked after the counselor and 
assistant secretary of state, along with the 
second and third assistant secretaries of 
fitote and ^the solicitor to the department. 
He has charge of the Consular Bureau (q. 
V.), CTonsuIar Appointments (q. v.). the 
Emewncy Fund, and Trade Information 
and Publicity (q. v.). (See Consular Serv- 
ice; State Department.) 

Director of the (See Mint.) 

Disahility-Pensiou Act dUcuBsed, 5552, 
6762, 5883, 6977, 





Slsumunnit. (See iLvMtratUn OAtW” 
national) and DiMiTiMtffliBat.) 
Discrotloaftty of Ihrtilitontv 

(See Executive Nomiimtioua; Presi* 
dent; Removing from Office.) 
Diflcnmlnating IMties. (See Vessels, 
Foreign tonnage on.) 

Diseases, Contagious. (See Cholera; 

Contagious Biswases; International 
Sanitary Conference; Plague: Quar- 
antine Regulations; Yellow Fever.) 
Diseases of Animals. (See Animals and 
Animal Products.) 

Dispatch-Boat.— A vessel used for trans- 
porting communications. 

Distilled Spirits (see also Liquors): 

Sale of, in Siam by Americans, 4170. 
Sale of, to Indians, reconunendations 
regarding, 322, 6167. 

Sale of, in Manila, information con- 
cerning transmitted, 6413. 

Tax on — Discussed by President — 
Arthur, 4723, 4765, 4831. , 
Harrison, Benj., 6474. 

Washington, 91, 97, 104, 119, 122, 
123, 125, 126, 142. 

Division of IJnited States into 
districts for collection of, 91, 97, 
104, 126. 

Laws for raising. (See Revenue, 
Public.) 

Removal of, on spirits used in arts 
and manufactures discussed, 5474. 
District.— A name applied In the United 
States to those portions of territory which 
are without elective or representative In- 
stitutions — for instance, the District of Co- 
lumbia. South Carolina counties were for- 
merly called districts. From 1804 to 1812 
that portion of the Louisiana purchase ly- 
ing north of the northern boundary of the 
present state was called the District of 
Louisiana. Before their admission as states 
Kentucky and Maine were called districts, 
respectively of Virginia and Massachusetts. 
The name **districr’ is also applied to those 
divisions of a state grouping certain coun- 
ties or wards Into separate Congressional 
districts for the election of Representatives 
in Congress. 

District Attorneys. (See Attorneys, 

District.) 

District Courts. (See Courts, Federal.) 

District of Columbia.— Congress Is au- 
thorized by the Constitution to **exerci8e 
exclusive legislation In all cases whatsoever 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may, by cession of particular 
states and the acceptance of Congress, be- 
come the seat of the Government of the 
United States.” July 10, 1790, after a long 
and bitter discussion, a district ten miles 
square lying on both sides of the Potomac 
River was selected. Maryland ceded sixty- 
four square miles on the north bank of 
the river and Virginia thlrty-sIx square 
miles on the south bank. The District was 
first called the Territory of Columbia. The 
seat of Government was removed thither by 
1800. July 9, 1846, the portion south of 
the Potomac was ceded back to Virginia. 
For a time the superintendence of the 


DItIrIct of Coltmbli wiiff lb fb# hmA$ of 
three eomtniiuilafieni. but to Wmhlug- 
ton was and its 

WM placed In the hands of the ^ople, 
with a president and a council, the former 
appointed by the Fresldent. In 1820 a 
mayor, to be elected by the pcniple, wag 
substituted for the president. From 1871 
to 1874 the District had a Territorial govern- 
ment, the upper house and the governor 
being appointed by the President and the 
lower house selected by the people. This 
was found to be unsatisfactory, and in 
1874, Congress provided for a board of three 
commissioners to take charge of all matters 
pertaining to the DWtrict government. 

June 11, 1878, Congress provided for a 
permanent government, consisting of three 
commissioners, two to be appointed from 
civil life by the President, the third to 
be detailed from the ofHeers of the Kngineca 
Corps of the Army. The urea is sksiy-four 
square miles, practically all Included in the 
City of Washington; population (lUlO), 
831,0C9, of whom about 97,000 were ne- 
groes. The value of the property in (he 
district w4s estimated In 1911 at $l,2ri0.- 
000,000, of which ulM)ut one- fourth was 
personal property, and three-fourths real 
estate. 

Commissioners — Oliver P. Newman and 
Frederick L. Slddous (Democrats), whose 
terms expire July 19, 1910, and LUnit.- 
Col. Chester Harding t non-partisan ) , Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, detailed 
during the pleasure of the President of the 
United States ; Secretary, WUllum Tindall. 
Offices of Commissioners, District Bulkling, 
Washington, D. C. 

Judiciary — Court of Appeals; Chief Jus- 
tice, Seth Shepard; Associate Justices, 
Charles H. Robb, J. A. Van Orsdel. Su- 
preme Court : Chief Justice, Harry M. Cla- 
baugh ; Associate Justices Job Barnard, 
Thomas H. Anderson, Ashley M. Gould, 
Daniel T. Weight, Wendell P. Stafford. 

District Of Columbia (see also Wash- 
ington City): 

Act — 

Fixing rate of interest on arrear- 
ages of taxes due in, returned, 
6502. 

For promotion of anatomical 
science and to preVent desecra- 
tion of graves vetoed, 4998. 

Prescribing times for sales and for 
notice of sales of property in, 

^ for taxes returned, 5212. 

Prohibiting bookmaking and pool 
selling in, vetoed, 5528. 

Referred to, 5551. 

Providing for recording deeds, etc., 
in, vetoed, 4335. 

Respecting circulation of bank 
notes in, vetoed, 3288. 

To abolish board of commissioners 
of police, in, etc., vetoed, 4384. 

To authorize reassessment of water- 
main taxes or assessments in, 
returned, 6102. 

To pay moneys collected under di- 
rect tax of 1861 to States, Terri- 
tories, and, vetoed, 5422. 

To puaish unlawful appropriation 
of property of another in, re- 
turned, 6672, 
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To regulate elective fr^cliise in, 
^ 3670. 

To r^lgulate practice of medicine 
and surgery in, etc., returned, 
6102. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
4108. 

Armory of — 

Damages to be incurred by repeal- 
ing act providing for construc- 
tion of, referred to, 2901. 
Location of, referred to, 2911. 

Site for, selected, 2899. 

Benevolent institutions in, deserve 
attention of Congress, 3388, 3452, 
4459, 4579, 5385. 

Board of jiublic works in, report of, 
referred to, 4119. 

Work accomplished by, 4208. 
Bonded indebtedness of, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 4221. 
Heport on, 4256. 

Boundaries of, referred to and pro- 
claimed, 86, 92, 94. 

Bridge over Rook Creek, construction 
of, referred to, 1844. 

Bridges over Potomac River in, con- 
struction and repair of, dis- 
cussed, 1171, 1257, 2710, 4638, 
4679, 5114. 

Injuries sustained by, referred to, 
1448. 

Buildings for offices of, recommended, 
4578, 4840, 4950, 5114. 

Buildings, public, in, construction of, 
referred to, 182. 

Ceded to Congress for permanent 
seat of Government, 92. 

Congress assembled in, 261, 295, 298. 
Contagious diseases, provisions 
against, recommended, 854. 

Courts of — 

Appeals from, to Supreme Court, 
recommendations regarding, 4939, 
5103. 

Minister of Netherlands refuses to 
testify in, 2952. 

Supreme Court, selection and serv- 
ice of jurors in, bill regarding, 
returned, 5396. 

Crimes against chastity in, inade- 
quacy of laws relating to, 5633. 
Debt of, discussed, 4429. 

Delegate in Congress to represent, 
recommended, 1091, 1120, 3652. 
Depression in x>ecuniary concerns of, 
1396. 

Deputy marshals, bailiffs, etc., in, 
compensation to, referred to, 3664. 
Distribution of arms, ordnance, 
stores, etc., to Territories and, reg- 
ulations regarding, 5159, 5462. 
Electric wires in, report of board to 
“ consider location, etc., of, transmit- 
' ted, 5647. 


Government of, discussed, 295, 298, 
300, 1091, 1120, 1612, 4257. 
Referred to, 4372. 

Territorial government in, dis- 
cussed, 4108, 4158. 

Improvements to streets in, recom- 
mendations regarding, 4950. 

Insane asylum in — 

Appropriation for, 2708. 
Construction of, discussed, 2750. 
Erection of, recommended, 1621, 
2204. 

Estimate for deficiency approx)ria- 
tioii for, 4677. 

Institution of learning for, recom- 
mended, 4208. 

Interests of, discussed by President — 
Arthur, 4734, 1773, 4840. 

Buchanan, 2994, 3060, 3107, 3184. 
Cleveland, 1950, 5113, 5381. 
Fillmore, 2628, 2673, 2710. 

Grant, 1208, 1257. 

Harrison, Benj., 5187. 

Hayes, 4429, 4459, 4532, 4579. 
Lincoln, 3254, 3152. 

Pierce, 2825, 2873, 2943. 

Polk, 2265. 

Taylor, 2561. 

Tyler, 1903, 1942, 2124, 2204. 

Van Buren, 1612, 1720, 

Laws of — 

Commissioners appointed to revise 
and codify, 2873. 

Proclamation fixing time and place 
of election for voting on adop- 
tion of code, 3021. 

Referred to, 3014. 

Revision of civil and criminal code 
recommended, 4840. 

Revision of, iiocessarv, 1396, 1478, 
1492, 1611, 5114, 53M, 5633, 6943. 
Statute of limitations for crimes 
should not bo limited to 2 years, 
1168. 

Want of uniformity in, 1091. 

Laws of adjoining States applicable 
to, insufficient, 326. 

Legislation in, i)Ower of, should bo 
taken from Congress and vested in 
peoi>le, 616. 

Liberal spirit of Congress in relation 
to, 2750. 

Liquors, amendment of laws regulat- 
ing sale of, etc., in, recommended, 
4950, 5114, 5385, 5487, 5766. 
Military governor of. (See Wads- 
worth, James S.) 

National celebration of the centennial 
annivt^rsary, 6347, 6404, 6456. 
Penitentiary in — 

Compensation to inspectors of; re- 
ferred to, 1036, 1091, 1495. 
Completion of, referred to, 1091. 
To be erected, 930. 

Plan of, referred to, 105. 
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Police regulations of, reConimend»* 
tions that Commissioners be clothed 
with power to make, 5114. 

Police system for, recommended, 1942. 

Political rights to citizens of, exten- 
sion of, recommended, 1396. 

Prisoners in, provision for, recom- 
mended, 326. 

Public schools in, aid for, recommend- 
ed, 4430, '1532, 4578. 
Discriminations against District in 
donation of lands for support of, 
4450. 

Deferred to, 98, 182. 

Deform school for girls in, construc- 
tion of, recommended, 5632. 

Deform school in, supply of blankets 
for, discussed, 4371. 

Dclinquishment of portion of, to Vir- 
ginia discussed and recommenda- 
tion that it be regained, 3252. 
Commissioners appointed on affairs 
of, 4256. 

Deservations in, appropriations for, 
recommended, 4430. 

Seat of government — 

Boundaries of, referred to and pro- 
claimed, 86, 92, 94. 

Demoved from Philadelphia to 
Washington, 281, 295, 298, 299. 
300. 

Sewerage system of, committee to 
report upon, appointed, 5487. 
Deport of, transmitted. 5514. 

Slavery in, abolished, 3274. * 

Steam railway lines — 

Concentrating upon Washington, 
construction of, urged, 3351. 
Controversies regarding occupation 
of streets by, 4950, 5114, 5385. 
Decommendations regarding loca- 
tion of depots and tracks, 4459, 
4579, 4651, 4734. 

Street i ^iilroad companies in, report 
of board on amount chargeable 
to, referred to, 4273. 

Survey of, commissioners directed 
to make, 86, 94. 

Deport of, referred to, 128. 

Taxes in, remitted by Congress should 
be charged to National Treasury, 
4806. 

Disunionist. — A person who favored isecos- 
slon during the Civil ^Yar. 

Division of Accounts and Disburse- 
ments. (See Accounts and Disburse- 
ments, Division of.) 

Division of Dead Letters, Post-Offfee De- 
partment. — “Dead letters” Is a generic 
term used to cover all pieces of mail matter 
which cannot he directly delivered because 
of faulty directions. Provision for handling 
such mail matter was begun in 1825. In 
ll'lG, 10.S.39,81K) pieces wore turned into 
this division, of which 3.667.104 were deliv- 
ered, 111,485 were filed, 7,091,436 were 
destroyed, and 41,775 rwrvod for later 


treatment. Checks, drafts, money orders 
and other valuable paper found Inside “dead 
letters” and returned to their owners in 
amounted to $2,303,119.56. Under 
certain conditions, undeliverable merchan- 
dise is sold, and undeliverable currency is 
removed from letters turned Into this dlvl- 
.>ion. Letters which have been advertised 
are obtainable only at an additional prem- 
ium of one cent each, from which and other 
sources tlnu’e wa.s obtained In 1916 $64,- 
605.69, making the division of dead letters 
almost self-supporting. An act of July 28. 
1016 reduces the time during which letters 
with valuable enclosures must be held from 
the previous requlromeift of 4 years to 1 
year. (See Post-Oflicc Department; Postal 
Service. ) 

Division of Finance, Post-Office Depart- 
ment. — This division Is tinder the supervi- 
sion of the third assistant postmaster-gen- 
eral (q. V.). For the fiscal year ending 
.Tune 30, 1016, the receipts of the Post- 
Office Department were $312,057,688.83, 
and the expenditures were $306,204,033.14. 
The chief sources of revenue in 1916 were 
as follows : 

Stamped paper .$277,608,304.86 

Money orders 3,1.30,545.47 

Postal savings 605,000.00 

Second class matter. , . . 11,385,020.78 

Third and fourth class 

matter 8.701.443.91 

The principal expenditures were as fol- 
lows : 

Assistant postmasters 

and clerks $ 55,011,110.23 

Railway mail transpor- 
tation 57.498,180.61 

Rural delivery 51,048,805.91 

Cit.v delivery 43.103,431.48 

Postmasters’ compensa- 
tions 31,135.234.45 

Star routes 8,650,586.06 

(See Post-Office Department ; Mail Mat- 
ter; Postal Service; Division of Stamps.) 

Division Miscellaneous Transportation, 
Post-Office Department. — This division is 
under the direct supervision of the second 
assistant postmaster-general (q. v.). Mall 
transportation by electric and cable cars 
comprises 671 routes, covering 8,1 00 miles 
and an annual travel of 12.809,216 miles. 
Appropriations for this branch of the serv- 
ice in 1917 were $660,000. Wagon service 
comprises routes to the extent of 1,380 miles 
and an annual travel of 6,494,556 miles. 
Appropriations for this method of carrying 
the mail in 1017 were $2,905,0('9. On ,Tuly 
1, 1916, the first assistant postmaster gen- 
eral assumed the supervision of wagon serv- 
ice, as it comes under the head of urban 
delivery. The first assistant postmaster gen- 
eral also assumed charge on the same date 
of pneumatic tul>e service, for which t’^e 
appropriations in 1916 were $966,800; and 
of the mail messenger service, for which 
$2,160,000 was appropriated in 1916 to 
cover the 8,027 routes, 5,571 miles In length, 
and of an annual travel of 12,410.098 miles. 
The steamboat service comprises 260 routes, 
covering 32,481 miles, with an onuual 
travel of 6.470,272 miles. For steamboat 
service the 1917 appropriations were $1,060,- 
000. The Alaska star service comprises 21 
routes, covering 4,644 miles, with an annual 
travel of 249,321 miles, and carrying an 
appropriation for 1916 of .$.305,100. (See 
Post-Office Department ; Assistant Post- 
masters-GeHeral ; Postal Service.) 

Division of Money Orders, Post-Offi(Se 
Department. — Money orders were first util- 
ized in 1864, by Postmaster-General Blalrt 
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in order to accommodate Union soldiers wbo 
wished to #end small sums of money to 
their homes. The supervision of money 
orders is now in the hands of the third 
assistant postmaster-general (q. v.). There 
were in operation, In 191Q, 56,026 domestic 
money order offices and 11.518 International 
money order offices. Domestic orders Issnedl 
In 1016 amounted In number to 121.663,818, 
and in amount to $710,364,950.46, an aver- 
age of $5.01 per money order. The fees 
collected on these orders amounted to 
$6,718,550.45. Of international money or- 
ders there were is.suecl 3,011,097, totalling 
$46,351,386.34, an, average of $15.40. Al- 
though money orders are invalid one year 
from the last day of the month in which 
they are issued, yet they may be collected 
after the expiration of the time limit by 
special procedure. The fees are graded, as 
follows ; On orders up to $2.50, 3 cents ; 
between $2.50 aud $5.00, 5 cents ; between 
$5,00 and $10.00, 8 cents ; between $10.00 
and $20.00, 10 cents; between $20.00 and 
$30.00, 12 cents, up to orders l>otween $75.00 
and $100.00. 30 cents. (Sec Post-Office De- 
partment; Postal System.) 

Division of Naval Militia Affairs. (See 
Naval Militia.) 

Division of Postal Savings, Post-Office 
Department. (See Postal Savings 
Banks.) 

Division of Postmasters* Appointments. 

(See Appointments Division of Post- 
masters \) 

Division of Post-Office Service. — in 1825, 
the (jovernment delivered letters at a cost 
of two cents each to the person who received 
them. In 1830, newspapers and pamphlets 
were delivered in the same fashion at a cost 
of one-half cent each. Free delivery service 
in cities of more than 50,000 population was 
pstaMi.«(hed under liincoln’s administration 
in 1863. In 1017, there were 34.114 letter- 
carriers, with an average salary of $1,115.46 
yearly : there were 40.127 clerks in the city 
delivery service, earning an average yearly 
salary of $1,003.44. The division of post-of- 
fice slu’vico falls under the supervision of the 
first assistant postmaster-general, and in- 
cludes city parcel post delivery. (See Post- 
Office Department: First Assistant Postmas- 
ter-General ; Postal Service.) 

Division Hallway Adjustment, Post- 
Office Department. — This bureau has 
charge of the adjustment of rates paid to 
the railways for the transportation of the 
United States mails, and is directed by the 
second assistant postmaster-general (q. v.). 
An act of Congress in 1016 makes provision 
for a readjustment of the rates on a basis 
of space, n(!W rates to be determined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (q. v.). 
(See Post-Office Department; Postal Serv- 
ice; Railway Mail Service.) 

Divlgion of Publications. (See Publi- 
cations, Division of.) 

Division of Begistered Mails, Post-Office 
Department. — This division of the postal 
service is directed by the third assistant 
postmaster-general (q. v.), and Includes in- 
surance on mall matter and collections on 
delivery. Registered letters were first pro- 
vided for In 1855. In the fiscal year ending 
.Tune 30, 1916, there were 39,236,569 regis- 
trations of mail matter, on which the fees 
amounted to $3.427.083.10 ; 24,9.36,082 

pieces of mail matter were Insured, bringing 
in fees of $1,067,102.29 ; and of collections 


on delivery, a feature confined to the parcel 
post system, there were 6,300,546, carrying 
fees or $63(), 064.60. The division of regis- 
tered mails also attends to indemnity 
claims, which in most cases are settled 
within ten days of the receipt of the claim. 
In 1916. there were 33,032 claims approved, 
and $231,047.73 was appropriated to meet 
them, an average of $7.00 per piece of mall. 
The registry fee Is 10 cents. (See Post- 
Office Department; Postal Service.) 
Division of Rural Mails, Post-Office De- 
partment. — Rural free delivery was begun 
in 1897, and was definitely established on a 
large scale in 1902. It falls under the 
supervision of the fourth assistant postmas- 
ter-general (q. V.). After the delivery of 
second-class matter, the rural free delivery 
is the most costly branch of the govern- 
ment postal service, but nil postmasters-gen- 
eral speak of it as possibly the most service- 
able part of the postal system. The estab- 
lishment of new routes Is determined by the 
postmaster-gonerMl, usnully after a petition 
signed by at least 150 persons, who must 
represent 75 per cent of the families along 
the proposed route. In 1016. the rural free 
delivery served 5.719,062 families, eontaln- 
Ing 26,307,686 persons, at a cost of $51,- 
715,616 ; but it is estimated that in that 
year there were still 2.000,000 families 
without any postal facilities. The rural 
free delivery routes in 1916 comprised 42.- 
927 routes, covering 1.091,852 miles, the 
average route being 25.435 miles. In that 
year there were 42.766 carriers, whoso aver- 
age salary was $1,162.50. Within this divi- 
sion fall also the “Star Routes” (q. v.). 
(See Post-Office Department; I’ostal Serv- 
ice.) 

Division of Stamps, Post-Office Depart- 
ment. — This division is under the third as- 
?«istant postraaster-gonernl (q. v.). In 1916, 
revenue from stamped paper was $277,728,- 
025.20. and the report of the postmaster- 
general for 1916 estimates that the revenue 
for 1917 will amount to $300,000,000. In 
1857 the per capita consumption of stamped 
paper was $.19 ; in 1910 it was $2.68. Dur- 
ing this period, the population increased at 
a rate of 257 per cent, and the consumption 
of stamped paper at a rate of 4,908 por cent. 
In 1916 there were Issued to the various 
postmasters throughout the country postage 
stamps, post cards, stamped envelopes, 
newspaper wrappings, international reply 
coupons, postal savings cards and stamps 
to the number of 14.650,243,326. (Soe Pos- 
tage Stamps; Post-Office Department.) 
Divorce. — The fact that an Americnn 
couple may be regarded as man and wife 
in one state w^hlle divorced in another, or 
as never married at all in a third state has 
long been noted. Laws providing for the 
dissolution of the marriage tie exist In all 
the states, except South Carolina, lu that 
state divorce Is not granted on any grounds 
whatsoever, either by eourts of justice or 
by acts of the legislature. In all other 
state* infidelity and violation of the mar- 
riage vows are recognized as valid grounds 
for divorce. In New York adultery alone 
is a valid ground for absolute divorce. Im- 
potence Of physical Inability in almost all 
states either justifies divorce or renders the 
marriage voidable. 

There are thirty-five different causes for 
absolute divorce recognized in the differ- 
ent states. The principal grounds generally 
recognized are : infidelity, violation of mar- 
riage vows, willful desertion ; habitual 
drunkenness ; conviction of felony ; Intol- 
erable, extreme, or repeated cruelty; de- 
sertion. Condonation, collusion, or con- 
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nlvanc«, wltb tbe purpose of procuring a 
divorce, is In all states regarded as a oar 
to the dlHsolutlou of marriage. 

lu the case of Haddock vs. Haddock, it 
was decided by the United States Supreme 
Court lu 1900, four Justices dissenting, 
that a divorce grunted In a state where 
the defendant is not doiuiclled, without per- 
sonal service of process or a voluntary 
appearance by the defendant, though valid 
In the state where decreed, need not be 
recognized by any other state. 

On account of this ruling and the diver- 
sity of state laws on the subject, a con- 
ference was held in Washington In 1906, 
which was attended by representatives of 
forty states, the Territory of New Mexico, 
and the District of Columbia, In Novem- 
ber Of that year at a second session of the 
conference a model divorce law was agreed 
upon and submitted to the various state 
legislatures. This law specifles as the 
ground for the annulment of marriage, Im- 
potcncy, consanguinity and affinity, exist- 
ing marriage, fraud, force, or coercion, 
insanity uuknown to the other party, mar- 
riage where wife was under sixteen, or 
husband under eighteen unless confirmed 
after arriving at such age. The causes for 
absolute divorce recommeuded are adultery, 
bigamy, conviction of certain qgimes, ex- 
treme cruelty, willful desertion for two 
years, and habitual drunkenness. The 
causes for legal separation recommend- 
ed are adultery, extreme cruelty, will- 
ful desertion for two years, hopeless In- 
sanity of husband, and habitual dnmken- 
nesH. The conference recommended that no 
additional causes be recognized. The pro- 
posed law provides that, except In cases 
of bigamy or adultery, Jurisdiction shall de- 
pend upon two years’ residence. If a party 
lias moved Into a state after the cause for 
divorce arose, no Jurisdiction shall be 
taken unless this cause was recognized In 
the state In which such party resided at 
the time the cause arose. It also pro- 
v.des that every state adopting this law 
shall give full faith and credit to the de- 
crees Issued by any other state adopting it. 

This law was adopted by Delaware and 
New Jersey In 1907. 

In 18H9, the Commissioner of Labor 
mode a report of the statistics of divorce 
covering the i)erlod of twenty years, 1867- 
1886. He showed that whereas In 1867 
there were only 9,937 divorces recorded, 
there were during the last year consid- 
ered. 25,535, an increase of 167 per cent, 
while the population Increased only about 
60 per cent. The total number of divorces 
recorded during the twenty years was 328,- 
716. The ratio of divorces to marriages 
was In 1900 one divorce to each 15.4 mar- 
riages, and was at another period as high 
as one to every 8.5 marriages for the en- 
tire country and as high as one to every 
6.7 for a single state. 

In 1908 another report on marriage and 
divorce was made by the Census Bureau. 
This covered the twenty years 1887-1906. 
The total number of divorces reported for 
this period was 945,626, as compared with 
the 328,716 for the previous twenty years. 
These figures indicate about one divorce 
In every twelve marriages, and that the di- 
vorce rate is higher in the United States 
than in any other country supplying statis- 
tics. Two-thirds of the divorces during 
forty years were granted the wife. Only 
.3.9 per cent of the entire number for 
the last twenty years were granted solely 
on account of Intemperance. The annual 
average rate of divorces in the United 
States was seventy-three to each 100,000 
of population, Japan 215 divorces to each 
100,000 of population, and Austria only one. 


Next to the United States comes Switzer- 
land with thirty-two, followed by Saxony 
with an annual average of twenty-nine to 
each 100,000 of population. (See also 
Marriage, Divorce and Polygamy.) 

Divorce, uniform laws on, advocated, 
6942, 7048. 

Dixie.— A term applied originally to New 
York City when slavery existed there. Ac- 
cording to the myth or legend, a person 
named Dixie own^d a large tract of land 
on Manhattan Island and a large number 
of slaves. As Dixie’s slaves increased be- 
yond the requirements of the plantation 
many were sent to distant parts. Natu- 
rally the deported negroes looked upon their 
early home as a place of real and abiding 
happiness, as did those from the ‘^Ole Vlr 
glnny” of later days. IToraee Dixie be- 
came the synonym for a locality where the 
negroes lived happy and contented lives. 
In the south Dixie Is taken to mean the 
southern states. There the word Is sup- 
posed to have been derived from Mason 
and Dixon’s line, formerly dividing the free 
and slave states. It Is said to have first 
come into use there when Texas Joined the 
Union, and the negroes sang of it as 
Dixie. It has been the subject of several 
popular songs, notably that of Albert Pike, 
•‘Southrons, hear your country’s eall” ; that 
of T. M. Cooley, “Away Down South where 
grows the cotton,” and that of Dan Em- 
mett, the refrain usually containing the 
word “Dixie,” or the words “Dixie’s Land.” 
During the Civil War the tune of Dixie 
was to the southern people what Yankee 
Doodle had always been to the people of 
the whole Union and what it continued In 
war times to be to the northern people, the 
comic national air. 

Dixie Highway. — One of the national road 
movements developed during the year 1915. 
It was officially launched at the conference 
of Governors of the States interested called 
to meet at Chattanooga, Tenn.. April .3, 
1915, by Governor Samuel Ralston, of Indi- 
ana. The system of highways, as designated 
by two commissioners, each appointed by the 
Governors of the States of Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky. Tennessee, Georgia 
and Florida, consists of two divisions and 
one loop each in the States of Michigan and 
Florida, with connecting links. The western 
division starts at Chicago, and is routed 
through the cities of Danville, 111. : Indian- 
nnolls, Ind. ; Ixmisvllle, Ky. ; Nashville and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Romo. Atlanta and 
Macon, Ga. ; n'allahassee, Klssimre, Bartow 
and upitcr. Fla., where It connects with the 
eastern division. Indianapolis, Ind., is con- 
nect(*d with a loop around the State of 
Michigan at South Bend, Ind. Joining the 
eastern end of the Michigan loop, which 
follows Lake Huron to Detroit, the eastern 
division of the highway Is routed through the 
cities of Monroe, Mich. ; Toledo. Dayton and 
Cincinnati, Ohio : Lexington. Ky. ; Cumber- 
land Gap and Knoxville, Tenn., to Chat- 
tanooga : thence to Atlanta. Ga., via Dalton ; 
thence to Macon, via McDonough ; thence to 
.Tacksonville, Fla., via Fitzgerald and Way- 
cross, Ga., and along the east coast of Flor- 
ida to Miami. A connecting link from In- 
dianapolis oa the western division to D^ton, 
Ohio, on the eastern division, and from Talla- 
hassee, Fla,» on the western division, to 
.Tacksonville, Pla., on the eastern division 
has also been designated. 

The DlxlcHlghway has a total mileage of 
4,206. In me eight States it traverses 16.3 
counties. will serve a territory with a 
population ,nf almost forty million. There 
are over elpkt hundred thousand automobile 
owners in this territory, from which the 
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- Dixie Highway can reasonably expect to at- 
tract tourists. 

Dixie, The, mentioned, 6318, 6765, 6766, 
6835. 

Dock Yards for construction of largo 
vessels, recommended, 600. 
Appropriations for building, should be 
separated from those of naval serv- 
ice, 2625, 2670. 

Construction of — 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
769, 1335. 

Discussed, 333, 335, 2669. 

Kef erred to, 769, 985, 2414. 

Site for, 934. 

Report of commission to select, 
transmitted, 5566, 5650. 

Spanish war vessels repaired at 
American, 4005. 

Dollar. — Derived from daler or thaler. The 
American silver dollar Is modeled after the 
Spanish milled dollar. Il nas authorized 
by an act of t'ongress passed in 1792, 
which declared 3711 grains of pure silver 
to be equal to 242 grains of pure gold and 
each equl\aleiiL to a dollar of account. It 
was made the unit of value. The silver 
dollar was first coined In 1794 and weighed 
416 grains, 3711 grains being of silver and 
the remainder alloy. In 1837 the weight 
was reduced to 412^ grains by decreasing 
the weight of alloy. In 1873 provision 
was made for a dollar of 420 grains for 
use In trade with China and Japan knowm 
as the “trade dollar.’’ The gold dollar was 
Issued under the act of March 3, 1849. Its 
coinage was discontinued In 1890. The 
coinage act of Feb. 12, 1873, tacitly sus- 
pended the coinage of silver dollars (ex- 
cept the trade dollar) and made the gold 
dollar the standard of value. The act of 
Feb. 28, 1878, authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase each month, at 
market value, not less than .$2,000,000 
and not more than $4,000,000 worth of bul- 
lion, to be coined into silver dollars of 
4124 grains each. This not was repealed 
by the act of June 14, 1890. By act of 
1900, the gold dollar again became the 
standard of value In this country. (See 
Coinage Laws; Coins and Coinage.) 

Dolphin, The (British cruiser), seizure 
of the Catherine by, discussed, 2070. 
Dolphin, The (United States brig), seiz- 
ure of the Echo by, discussed, 3058. 
Dolphin, The (United States dispatch 
boat), contract regarding construction 
of, discussed, 4935. 

Dominican Republic. (See Santo Do* 
mingo.) 

Dominion State. -Formerly a nickname for 
New .lersey. (See Red Mud State.) 
Doorkeeper. — By an act of March 3, 1805, 
the designation of Doorkeeper of the Sen- 
ate was changed to Sergeant-at-Arms. He 
executes all orders relating to decorum and 
is officially charged with all matters re- 
lating to the keeping of the doors of the 
Senate. He orders persons into custody 
and makes arrests by direction of the Sen- 
ate. The duties of the Doorkeeper of the 
House of Representatives are varied and 
complicated. Under the rules of the House 
he IS required to enforce the rules relat* 
ing to the privileges of the floor, and Is 
responsible for the conduct of his em- 


ployees — messengers, pages, laborers, etc. 
He also has charge of all the property of 
the House. He reports to Congress annu- 
ally the amount of United States properly 
in his pos.sessiou, also the number of pub- 
lic documents in ids possession subject to 
order of menibcu’s of Congress. lie has 
more patronage than any other officer of 
the House. The appointments made by him 
number between 160 and 200. 

Dorr’s Rebellion. — A forcible effort to 
overthrow^ the State government of Rhode 
Island in 1840-1842. After the Declaration 
of Independence Rhode Island retained her 
original colonial (diarter, which provided for 
only limited suffrage. Many of the citi- 
zens were dissatlstled with the State gov- 
ernment. In October, 1841, a convention 
of delegates prepared a constitution. This 
was submitted to popular vote and, It was 
claimed, received a majority of the votes 
cast. Tile cstabli8h(‘d government consid- 
ered these efforts to be little short of 
criminal. A legislature elected under the 
new const it iitlon ass(*ml)led at Newport 
May o, 1842, with q'homas W. Dorr as 
governor. Ooveruor King proclaimed mar- 
tial law. Th(‘ Dorr party ofl’tu-ed arnu'd re- 
sistance, but their forces were dispersed 
and Dorr fled the State. Returning, he 
again offered resistance to the State au- 
thorities, but was captured, tri(*d, and con- 
victed of treason. lb' was pardoned In 
1852. In Seuiemlxu*. 1842, a Slate conv(‘U- 
tlon adopted a constitution which embodied 
nearly ever.v provision that had been advo- 
cated by Doit and his followers. 

Dorr’s Rebellion: 

Correspondence regarding, 2139. 

Discussed, 2136. 

Doughface. — A term first applied by John 
Randolph, of Virginia, to northern Con- 
gressnnm who supported the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820. It was intended to 
apply to those who were easily molded by 
personal or unworthy motives to forsake 
their principles. It was generally applied, 
to northern people who favored slavery, btw 
was also sometimes used to stlginatlk^ 
those southern citizens who opposed the 
prevailing sentiment of their section on the 
slavery question. 

Douglas, The, indemnification for, to be 

made by Great Britain, 2111. 

Down East State. — Alternative nickname 
for Maine. (See Fine Tree State.) 
Drafting. (See Drafts.) 

Drafts. — Conscription for obtaining men 
for the military forces of the government 
depend on the general principle that It is 
the duty of a citizen who enjoys the pro- 
tection of a government to defend It. The 
state constitutions make citizens liable to 
military duty, and the Constitution of the 
United Slates (Article 1, section 8, clause 
12) gives Congress power to raise armies, 
which the courts have held Includes the 
right of conscription. There was some ap- 
plication of the draft principle in the early 
Colonial armies and In the Revolutionary 
Army. lAirlng the War of 1812 the neces- 
sity for troops led to the introduction 
of a bill in Congress, known as the 
“Draft of 1814,” providing for a draft 
from the militia, but it failed to pass. 
During the Civil War the need of sol- 
diers occasioned the passage of the Con- 
scr^tion Bill, which became law on March 
3, 1863 (afterwards amended In February 
and July, 1864). This bill provided for 
the enrollment of all able-bodied citizens 
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bettveen eighteen and forty-five years of 
age. In default of volunteers to fill the 
quota from u congressional district, the 
deficiency whs to be supplied by drafts 
from the enrolled citizens. Provisions 
were made for the acceptance of siibstl- 
tnies or Ji commutation of In plaoe 

of (he drafted Individuals. Persons re- 
fusing obedience were to be considered as 
deserters. A call for 300,000 troops was 
made by the President In May, uinl the 
api)IicntIon of the draft created serious 
riots. It was alleged that a <iispropor- 
thmuto number of men hud been demanded 
from Democratic districts; tbesc discrep- 
ancies were corrected by the War Depart- 
ment. in October, 18U3, the President 
issued another call for 300,000 men, and 
a draft was ordered for the following 
January to supply any deficiencies. Other 
drafts were suliseqneiitly made. The pro- 
vision for exemption by the payment of 
$.'{00 was rer>enled In 1804, but the 
provision for substitutes remained. The 
operation of the drafts was not satisfactory 
In the number of men directly obtaIn€‘d, 
and desertions were frequent among such 
as were drafted, but voluntary enlistments 
WH*re (pilek(‘ned. It is estimated that only 
about 1*0,000 men were obtained by the draft 
principle for the Union armies in tho 
rivil War. The Confederate ‘'States had 
very stringent conscription laws, which were 
rigidly enforced. 

Draft Riots . — The attempt to enforce 
the draft in 1803 led to serious troubles 
In some sections of the country. Penn- 
sylvania was disturbed In this w’ay, but 
New York City was the scene of the 
greatest outrages. On .luly 13 a mob 
gained control of the city, and was not 
dispersed till four days had elapsed. The 
police force was too small to cope with 
the rioters, but a small force of United 
States regulars could be commanded, and 
the militia were absent at the seat of war. 
The enmity of the mob was directed es- 
pecially against the negroes, several of 
them belllg hanged or otherwise killed, and 
the Colored Orphan Asylum being burned. 
FlnuUy the regulars, the police and some 
militia that had returned after the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg succeeded In quelling the 
riot. It Is estimated that about 3,000 per- 
sons lost their lives, and tho city was 
obliged to pay indemnities for loss of 
property amounting to over $1,500,000. 

Drafts During tho European War.^ 
Among countries not recognizing the prin- 
ciple of universal military service, England 
did not resort to conscription until almost 
22 months after war was deelarcd. and Aus- 
tralia voted down a proposal for conscrip- 
tion for foreign service by referendum on 
October 28, 1910. 

In the United States, President Wilson 
and f’ongresH put aside the volunteer sys- 
tem as unwise from the very beginning of 
the war, and on May 18, 1017, 42 days 
after the announcement of the existence of 
a state of war with Germany, the Selective 
Draft Bill was signed. (S«e Array, Selective 
Draft Bill of 1917.) The first dynft army 
was to consist of 547,197 officers and men, 
the age limits being 21 and 80, inclusive. 
AH residents of the United States between 
those ages were required to register on June 
6, and it was announced that training for 
those selected, whose names were to be 
obtained according to the jury-wheel sys- 
tem, would begin on or about September 1 
of the same year. The Census Bureau esti- 
mated that there were in the country 10,- 
078,900 men of the draft age, so that In 
round numbers about 1 In every 20 men 
Of draft age would be called to the colors. 


Drafts, Govemmont, sale or exchange 
of, for bank notes, and payment of 
Government creditors in deprecig-ted 
currency, 1777, 1806, 1807, 1808. 
Drago Doctrine. —When in the winter of 
1002-1903 Germany, Britain and Italy 
blockaded the ports of Venezuela in an at- 
temi)t to compel the latter country to set- 
tle Its foreign indebtedness Dr. L. F. 
prfjgo, a noted Jurist, of Argentina, main- 
tained that force cannot be used by 
one power to collect money owing to Its 
citizens by another pow(*r. Prominence 
was giv€‘n to the contention by the fact 
that it was officially upheld by Argentina 
other South American re- 
publics. The principle embodied has be- 
^ome pnerally known as the “Drago Doc- 

It was at this second Hague Peace Con- 
ference, which was attended by delegates 
from leading South American ^amiitries, 
that the “Drago Doctrine” came up for 
diseiiHsiori and the power of a Pan-American 
alliance was disclosed to the w^orld. Dr 
l^ilvo, Argentine representative in Eiiro- 
p(‘au capitals, maintained that If European 
states do not make war upon each other for 
the sake of bondholders, they ought not to 
make war to collect debts, gocnl or bad, In 
the case of South AnuTicun nations. This 
doctrine was taken up by Dr. Drago, Ar- 
gentine minister of foreign affairs, and has 
since been known as the Drago Doctrine, and 
has been called the “Monroe Doctrine of 
the Money Market.” 

The forcible collection by a foreign power 
of debts due Its subjects by other govern- 
ments was opposed by General Porter, of 
the United States. He proposed that the 
Peace Conference permit the employment of 
force for the collection of debts only after 
the debtor state had refused to conform to 
the decision of arbitrators. He declared that 
speculators and adventurers often dragged 
their governments into costly expeditions 
for tho collection of paltry sums, and in- 
stanced a case w^here the actual debt turned 
out to be only three-fourths of one per cent 
of the amount claimed and the United 
States had used nineteen warships and spent 
nearly $4,000,000 to collect a debt of less 
than $1()0,(>0(>. The powers agreed “to take 
no military or naval action to compel the 
payment of such debts until an offer of 
arbitration has been made by the creditor 
and refused or left unanswered by the 
debtor, or until arbitration has taken place 
and the debtor state has failed to conform 
to the decision given.” 

Drawback. — A term used In commerce to 
signify the remission or refunding of tar- 
iff duties when the commodity upon which 
they have been paid Is exported. By 
means of the drawback an article upon 
which taxes are paid when imported may 
be exported and sold In foreign markets 
on the same terras ns though It had not 
been taxed at all. The draw’^bnek enables 
merchants to export imported articles taxed 
at home and sell them in foreign markets 
on the same terms as those offered from 
countries where no tax is Imposed. 

Dred Scott Case. — A celebrated Supreme 
Court case, decided In 1857, Important 
from its bearing on the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820. Scott was a Missouri slave, 
and upon being taken, into territory cov- 
ered by the Missouri Compromise sued for 
his freedom. Being then sold to a citizen 
of another State, he transferred his suit 
from the State to the Federal courts under 
the powder given to the latter to try aulta 
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mtes. tii« 
Oft appeal to the Supreme Court 
of th® 0alted States. Chief Justice Taney, 
for the court, delivered an exhaustive opln* 
Ion, holding that the Missouri Compromise 
was unconstitutional and void ; that one of 
the constitutional functions of Congress was 
the protection of property ; that slaves were 
recognized as property by the Constitution, 
and that Congress was therefore bound to 
protect slavery in the Territories. Scott 
was put out of court on the ground that he 
was still a slave and being such could not 
be a citizen of the United States or have 
any standing in Federal courts. Associate 
Justices Curtis and McLean filed dissenting 
opinions. The decision aroused great ex- 
citement throughout the country, particu- 
larly In the North. 

Dred Scott Oase, Supreme Court de> 
cision regarding^ discussed, 2985, 
3029, 3085, 3160. 

Driver, The, ordered from and forbid- 
den to reenter winters of United 
States, 391. 

Dry Docks. (See Docks.) 

Dry Tortugas, survey of, for naval sta- 
tion, 1038. 


Duck Valley, Kev., payment of settlers 
for improvements on lands in, re- 
ferred to, 4664, 4776. 

Dudley, The, sei^sure of, and claims 
arising out of, 4114, 6198, 6547, 
5673, 5873, 5962. 

Award in case of, 6070. 

Duel Between Burr and Hamilton. (See 
Illustration facing page 430.) 

Duluth, Minn., act for erection of pub- 
lic buildings at, vetoed, 5064. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 

Durango, The, convention with Texas 
for adjustment of claims in case of, 
1686. 

Dutch Bast Indies, discriminating 
duties on vessels of, suspended, 5154. 

Duties. (See Foreign Import Duties; 
Import Duties; Vessels, Foreign, ton- 
nage on.) 

Dwamish Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 

Dyrenforth^ Bain-Getter. (See Bain- 
Makor.) 
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B Plutlbus XTnwndi.— A Latin phrase maan- 
Itig ^‘Out of many, one/’ or ‘^One of many.*^ 
It alludes to the formation of one Fed- 
eral Government out of several indejpend- 
ent states. It Is the motto of the tJuited 
States, hnvlne been selected by commit- 
tee composed of John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Thomas Jefferson, They 
made their report on n design for a motto 
and great seal Aug. 10, 1776. The phrase 
is probably derived from “Moretuni, a 
Latin po.jm by Virgil. It was also the 
motto of the “Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which was quite popular In the Colonies at 
the time the selection was made. It tirst 
aj^geared on coin issued by New Jersey In 

Eagan's Court Martial. — ^At the dose of 
the Spanish -American War, complaint was 
made of the treatment of troops who had 
been removed to Camp Wikoff at Mon tank 
Point, liong Island. General Miles brought 
charges against ('omnilssary-General Eagan, 
who wtiM tried by (’ourt-Mnrtlal, found guilty 
and dismissed from the Army. The sentence 
was afterwards commuted to suspension 
from the Army for a period of six years. 
Eagle. — 1. American Eagle, the white- 
headed eagle (sometimes knf»wn as the 
bald-eagle) and which is a syinlKd of Amer- 
ica. 2. ’riie name is applied to a ten-dollar 
gold pif'ce, and the twonty-dollar gold piece 
is called the donhlo eagle. •'!. A standard, 
bearing the image of an eagle, used in con- 
nection with the military forces. 4. An 
emblem of the Republican party used both 
in cartoon and at the head of the ballot. 

Earthquakes in Peru, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia, 3885. 

Bast Florida. (He'o. Florida.) 

East Florida Claims: 

Biseu.ssed ait<l payment of, recom- 
mended, 1727, 1906, 4520, 4536, 
4560. 

B.jports on, referred to, 4541. 

East Elver, N. Y., appropriation for re- 
moval of Flood Rock in, recommend- 
ed, 4788. 

East Tennessee University, act for re- 
lief oj', vetoed, 4169. 

Eastport, Me., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 
Eastry, The, collisions of, 6774, 6933. 
Echo, The, captured with more then 300 
African negroes on board by U. S. 
brig Dolphin, near Key Verde, on 
the coast of Cuba, and taken as a 
prize to Charleston, S. C., 3058. 
Recommendations regarding removal 
of, 3059. 

Economics.— The science concerned with 
the laws governing the production, dlstri 
button, exchange, and consumption of eco- 
nomic goods — that Is to say, of products 
which have value in that they are not free 
to all. Economics differs from sociology 
'(q. V.) In that It Is not concerned with indi- 
viduals as such, but only with individuals 
as they form a social organism. Hence the 
alternative name often used of “political 
economy,” as applying to the laws governing 
those elements of production which are not 
limitless, as are air and water, and In whose 


use therefore economy must be practised 
civilization ; and governing these economic 
goods in the organized, or political 
of modern life. Thus, economics deals with 
the laws governing wages, Interest, and 
rent ; with methods of producing goods ; 
with credit and credit machinery ; witli 
the distribution of wealth ; with the tariff 
q, V.), the single tax (q. v.), Socialism 
q. V.) and with all other theories affecting 
the methods by which men are enabled to 
live upon this planet — namely, by deriving 
the subsistence necessary for existence. 
Economic specniatlons were present tfom 
the days of ancient history, but modern 
scientific economics dates from the publica- 
tion in 1770 of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 
Nations.” 

Economy and Efficiency: 

Discussed by President — 

Taft, 7370, 7423, 7505, 7736. 

Wilson, 8019. 

Ecuador. — The Republic Is bounded on 
the west by the Pacilic Ocean, on the north 
and northeast by (’olombla, and on the 
south by Peru. The extreme limits, accord- 
ing to Eciiadorinl geographers, are be- 
tween 38' N.-6" 26^ S. latitude and 7(P- 
81® W. longitude, but its northern, south- 
ern. and eastern boundaries are in dispute. 

Physical Features and Climate. — The Por- 
dlHera Occidental contains the dome- 
shaped summit of (.'himborazo (20,498 
feet), and Iliniza (17,405 leet), Carahuni- 
rnzo (16,515 feet), Ootocachl (16,201 feet), 
and Picldncha (16,000 feet) ; in the Por- 
dillera Oriental are Cotopaxi (19,63.2 
feet), Anlisana (19,335 feet), Cayainbe 
(19,186 feet), Altar, or Capac TTrcii (17,- 
730 feet), Sangay (17,404 feet), Tungu- 
ragna (16,690 feel), and Slnehohigna 
(16,365 feet). Both ranges contain other 
summits above 14,000 feet; Cotopaxi, San- 
gay, and Plchincha are aefivo volcanoes. 
The elevated Ecuadorian plateau between 
the two ranges consists of the Quito, Am- 
bato, and Cuenca plains, of which the 
Quito plain Is fertile and covered with 
vegetation. La Region Orlentale is a for- 
est-clad plain Inhabited by aueas, or un- 
civilized Indians. Us boundaries and ex- 
tent are inde terminate, and it is only par- 
tially explored. The Galdpagos Islands, 
600 miles we.st of the mainland, lying at the 
Intersection of the Equator and 90° W. 
longitude, were annexed by the Republic 
of Ecuador in 1832. The Archipelago con- 
sist.s of six large and nine small islands 
M'lth a total area of about 2.500 English 
square miles. The larger '••slands were 
foimcrly the resort of buecaneers and they 
possess alternative English and Spanish 
names, viz. : — Albemarle (or Isabela), Nar- 
borougb (or Fernandlna), Indefatigable (or 
Santa Cruz), Chatham (or San (’ristobal), 
James (or San Salvador), and Charles (or 
Santa Marin). The name is derived from 
the giant tortoise (galApago) found on 
the islands. In the Gnlf of Guayaquil, 
separated from the mainland by the nar- 
row Morro Straits, Is Puna Island, about 
200 square miles In area, low-lying and 
densely wooded. Santa Clara in the same 
gulf, and La Plata and Saiango off the 
coast of Mnnnbi province, are the largest 
of the remaining islands of Ecuador. The 
river systems are divided by the Andes 
and consist of western rivers flowing into 
the Pacific, and of tributaries of the Up- 
per Amazon. 

History^ — The aboriginal Indian tribes 
were conquered In the third century by 
southern Invaders, who established the 
Kingdom of Quito In the territory now 
known afi Ecuador^ and this kingdom felt 
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\ietOTC t\te iQl^rtor mltltary orfanlaatloa of 
WicCMsVire la«k* ol Veto In the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. Early In the six- 
teentU cetituty Tlmwi’a conquests led to 
tUe loclxmloo of the Kingdom of Quito as 
a province of the Spanish vlce-royaltv of 
Pern, to which It remained joined unlll a 
final revolutionary war, culminating In the 
battle of Mount Plchlncha (May 22, 1822). 
secured the independence of the country. 
With the aid of Bolivar the Spanish rulers 
were expelled (1822-1823), and the coun- 
try was united to the Colombia Confed- 
eration. In 1830 it seceded and adopted 
its present name. The present Constitu- 
tion was promulgated Dec. 23. 1906. 

AREA AND POPULATION 


Area in 

Provinces and Capitals English Estimated 
Sq. Miles Population 


Asuay (Cuenca) 

3,850 

140,000 

Bolivar (Guaranda) 

1,260 

4.5,000 

Caflar (Azogues) 

. 1,520 

70,000 

Carchi (Tulcan) 

1,500 

40,000 

Chimborazo (Riobaniba) . . . 

3,000 

130,000 

Esmeraldas (Esmcraldas). . . 

5., 500 

20,000 

Galdpagos Islands (San Cris- 
toval) 

2,500 

500 

Guayas (Guayaquil) 

8,300 

100,000 

Imbabura (Ibarra) 

2,300 

70,000 

lAon (Latacunga) 

2.500 

110,000 

Loja (Loja) 

3,700 

60,000 

Manabi (Puerto Viejo) 

8,000 

65,000 

Oriente (Archidona) 

60,000 (?) 

80,000 

Oro (Machala) 

2,250 

35,000 

Pichincha (Quito) 

6,250 

200.000 

Rios (Babahoyo) 

2,300 

35,000 

Tunguragua (Ambato) 

1,700 

‘ 100,000 

Total 

116,530 

1,300,500 


The particulars in the above total in- 
clude the area and estimated population 
of the Orlcnte Provlnee as claimed by 
Ecuador, but the boundaries are In dispute 
with Colombia and I’eru. Ecuador claims 
a wide extension northward into Colom- 
bia, while Peru claims a considerable por- 
tion of Ecuadorian Oriente, of the Ecua- 
dorian claim from Colombia, and of an 
extension beyond that claim into Colombian 
territory. 

Ethnography . — The Quitu and Cara In- 
dians are estimated at 800,000, of whom 
about 200,000 are totally uncivilized, or 
aucas. The white population, descendants 
of the Spanish colonists, are believed to 
number 100,000, the mestizos, or mixed 
Spanish-Indians, 300,000, and the descend- 
ants of imported negroes about 40,000, of 
whom only 8,000 are of pure blood, the 
remainder being of mixed Indian and Span- 
ish blood. The foreign population is stated 
at 6,000, mainly from neighboring repub- 
lics, with some 700 from Europe and the 
United States, and about 300 Chinese. 

Government . — The (government is that of 
a centralized republic, and rests upon the 
written constitution of 1830, with a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, elected by direct 
vote for four years (and Ineligible for suc- 
cessive terms In the same office). Presi- 
dent of the Republic (April 1, 1016-1920), 
Alfredo Bazuerfzo Moreno. 

Congress consists of a Senate and a 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate contains 
thirty-two members (two for each prov- 
ince) elected for four years, half renew- 
able every two years : the Chamber of 
Deputies Is composed of forty-eight mem- 
bers (one per 30,000 inhabitants) elected 
for two years. The electors In each case 
are all male citizens above eighteen years 
who can r(»ad and write. Congress meets 
annually for sixty days from August 10, 

Each of the sixteen provinces Is admin- 
istered by a CiQveraor, appoipted by thg 


There are civil courts of first Instance 
under Justices of tue peace and police 
courts In all the smaller centers, with al- 
caldes In the municlpalicies ; six superior 
courts at Quito, Guayaquil, Cuenca, Rlo- 
bamba, Loja, and Porta Viejo, and a su- 
preme court at the capital. 

Army . — There Is a Aiilltia, with a perma- 
nent strength of about 6,000 of all ranks 
and a National Guard of three classes. 
(See Armies of the World.) 

Navy . — The Navy consists of the cruiser 
Cotopaxi, the destroyer Bolivar and tor- 
pedo-boat Tarqul, with a lorce of about 
200 of all ranks. 

Education.— Vv\m 2 iYy education Is com- 
pulsory and free, there being about 1,200 
schools, with a total attendance of about 
80,000. The University of (juito, founded 
in the seventeenth century, has about 300 
students and thirty-two professors. 

Finance. — The revenue and expenditure 
for the five years, 1907-1911, are stated as 
folloxvs in condors. The condor Is equal to 
$0,487 United States money. 

Year Revenue Expenditure 

1,319,500 1,300,000 

1,272,450 ‘ 1,540,180 

1993 1,587,750 1,560,500 

J3}9 1,520,700 1,550,050 

1911 2,398,480 2,204,725 

Dcht. — Upon seceding in 18.30 from the 
Confederacy, Ecuador was charged with 
214 per cent, of the debt of (L^olombla. In 

1912 the External Debt amounted to $16,- 
000,000, and the Internal Debt to $,5 000.- 
000, a total of $21,000,000. The Colom- 
bian debt, with arrears of interest, amount- 
ed to about 12,000.000 sucres. In 1895 a 
sinking fund was lormed for the purposes 
of amortization by the payment Into a 
special account of a 10 per rent, surtax 
on the Import duties. This sinking fund 
amounteu in 1910 to about 600,000 sucres 
( ►p«iO(),OUO ) * 

Production and Industry, — Wheat, maize, 
oats, hurley, potatoes, and vegetables are 
grown in the northern uplands, but the 
staple product of the soil is cacao, grown 
Pjli^lpally in the valleys of the province 
of Giiayas and In the Machaln district of 
the province of Oro, which produce about 
one-third of the world’s supply. Coffee of 
excellent nuality is grown on the lower 
slopes of the Andes, and cotton, sugar, to- 
bacco, and rice In the western plains, 
while rubber, cinchona hark, vegetul)le 
ivory (tagna nuts), and cabinet woo<is are 
obtained from the extensive, forest-cln<l 
plains of Oriente. There are immense 
tracts of grazing land on the lower slopes 
west of the Cordilleras, and also on the 
northern part of the plateau between the 
tw’o ranges. 

Gold, quicksilver, lead. Iron, and copper 
are found, and there Is a valuable petro- 
leum field at Santa Elena, near the coast 
of the province of Guayas. Emeralds and 
rubles are occasionally discovered, and sul- 
in many districts and in 
the Galflpagos Islands. 

The principal Industry Is straw plaiting, 
and the manufacture of ‘Tanarna” hats for 
the foreign market. The fiber Industry Is 
widespread, and chocolate factories liave 
68tabllshe‘d in the cacao districts. 

X , principal exports are cocoa, vege- 
table Iv^y, rul:>ber, cinchona bark, straw 
hats, coffee, and cattle and horses: the 
principal Imports being textiles and cloth- 
Ini^ iron manufactures and foodstuffs. 

Railways.— In 1910 there were 856 miles 
of railway open, of which 300 miles coo- 
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Stltntea the line from Quito to Guayaquil, 
between the two ranges of the Andes. 

Shipping . — The mercantile marine con- 
sists of a few small sailing vessels. In 
1010 430 vessels engaged In the foreign 
trade entered and cleared at the port of 
Gunyaquil. 

Cities. — Capital, Quito, on the Ecuadorian 
plateau, Is an old SSpanish town, containing 
a cathedral, the Jesuits’ church of remark- 
able beauty, and many large government 
buildings. The estimated population of the 
principal towns la as follows : Quito, 60,- 
000: Guayaquil, 60,000, and Cuenca, 30,- 
000 . 

The unit of rairrency Is the gold Condor 
(of 10 Sucres) of the eouivahmt of $4.S7 
Vnlled States money or il English money, 
the Sucre being equal to $0.48. There Is no 
paper money. 

Trade with the United fiftatcs.—The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Ecuador 
from the T’ulted Stales for the year 1913 
^a;is $15,553, 78.r>, and goods to the value 
of $3,037,689 were sent thither— a balance 
of $483,904 In favor of the United States. 

Ecuador: 

Civil war in, 1319. 

Claims of United Htates against, con- 
ventimi for adjustmsnt of, 3848, 
3402, 

Failure of, to pay first installment 
of award under, 3584. 

Commercial convention with, 1751. 

Convention with, respecting case of 
Emilio Santos, 5957. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
4630, 5468. 

Earthquakes in, 3885. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4160, 4247. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 4856. 

Beleased, 4915, 4990. 

Treaty to settle clai^n regarding, 
5309. 

Naturalization treaty with, 4119, 
4193. 

Beport of George E. Church upon, 
transmitted, 4744. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 1784, 2051, 3348, 4160, 
4247. 

Expresses desire to negotfhte, 1694. 

. Probably rendered abortive, 1933. 
Ecuador, Treaties with. — June 13, J839, 
a treaty of peace, friendship, navigation 
and commerce was concluded with Ecua- 
dor. This was terminated August 25, 1892, 
by notice from the Ecuadorean government. 
A claims convention was agreed to In f^62 
for a twelve-month cwramlsslon. In 1872 
a naturalization convention was conclud<‘d 
which also was abrogated August 25, 1892. 
An extradition convention was concluded 
June 28, 1872 (see Extradition Trent lesi, 
and in 1893 another special claims conven- 
tion In the case of Julio R. Santos, n native 
of Ecuador and a naturalized citizen of 
the United States. 

In 1909, Ecuador signed the Hague ar- 
bitration convention with the TTiiited States 
to endure for a period of five years, and 
thereafter until the expiration of a year’s 
notice. 


Ecuador al«a beeaiii« ft parj^ to tlw <»ii- 
ventlon between ihe United Staten 
several republics of South and Central 
America for the 'arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was signed in Buenos Aires fa 
1910 and proclaimed In Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Central America, 
Treaties with.) 


Education (see also Indian Schools; 
Military Academy, National Uni- 
versity; Naval Academy): 

Act donating lands for benefit of ag- 
ricultural colleges vetoed, 3074. 

Appropriation of proceeds of sales 
of public lands for, recommended, 
4106, 4157, 4558, 4578, 4645. 

Constitutional amendment regarding, 
suggested, 397, 444, .587. 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
maintenance of free schools by 
states, etc., recommended, 4288. 

Gov »rnment aid to, recommended by 
President — 

Arthur, 4645, 4730, 4771, 4840. 
Harrison, Benj., 548.9. 

In Alaska, appropriation for, recom- 
mended, 4667, 5483. 

In Army discussed, 4570, 5879. 

In Indian Territory, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 6346. 

Lands granted to states in aid of, 
1029, 1045, 3587, 4206, 5974. 
Recommended, 398, 470, 4065, 4208. 

Of freedom discussed and referred 
to, 3995, 5489. 

Recommendation that States be re- 
quired to afford good common 
schools, 4310. 

Recommendations regarding educa- 
tioij in states, 443], 4458, 4554, 
4578. 

Sectarian tenets not to be taught in 
public schools, 4310. 

Education, Bureau of: 

Discussed by President — 

Grant, 4066, 4207. 

Hayes, 4531, 4578. 

Establishment of, refeired to, 4066. 

Education, Commissioner of: 

Duties of, respecting education of 
freedom referred to, 3995. 

Report of, referred to, 4458. 


Education, Industrial, report on, trans- 
mitted, 5782. 


Educational Land Grants, 1029, 1045, 
3587, 4206, 5974. 

Recommended, 398, 470, 4065, 4208. 

Educational Requirements for Voters, 

recommended by President Grant, 
4310, 4365. 

Edwards, W. H., report of, transmitted, 
5769. 


Eel Rlv«r Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
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««!eQple« tile noTtfimatera 
covnet of ttke Atrlena continent, between 
Sa^-Sl* 35' N, totitude' and 16^-ST» E. 
lonsrltude. The northern boundary Is the 
Mediterranean, and In the south Egypt 
is conterminous with the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. The western boundary runs from 
the coast, near the Gulf of SoUam (longi- 
tude 25® E.), inland in a southwesterly 
direction, and in the extreme southwest 
meets that of the French Sahara in 16® E, 
longitude ; in the northeast a line drawn 
from the north of the Gulf of Akaba to 
Kufa on the Mediterranean (34® 15' E. 
longitude) separates the Sinai Peninsula 
from Palestine, and the remainder of .the 
eastern boundary is washed by the Red 
Sea. 

Physical Features , — The highlands of 
Abyssinia extend northward through 
Egypt along the Red Sea littoral and Gulf 
of Suez to the Sinai Peninsula, a triangu- 
lar plateau in Us northeast corner, with 
Mount Sinai (8,540 feet), near the apex 
in the south. 

The principal feature of Egypt is the 
Nile Valley, where the river runs through 
cliffs, which, with the exception of granite 
round Aswan, are of sandstone from Wadi 
Haifa to near Ksna, while from Qena to 
Cairo limestone predominates. These cliffs 
sometimes ri.se to nearly 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The c.UT-enclosed val- 
ley increases in width to several miles, 
and on either side of the river, particularly 
to the west, lie the fertile lands upon 
which tlie prosperity of the country de- 
pends ; after the Delta Barrage (14 miles 
north of Cairo) the country spreads out 
into an Irregular, fan-shaped formation 
comprising the six Provinces of Lower 
Egyi>t, which contain the richest soil in 
the country. The Nile has a total length 
of about 3,700 miles from the Victoria 
Nyanza to Its mouths, and for close on 
91MJ miles of its course lies between the 
wuithern and northern boundaries of 
Egj'pt. The river has an almost constant 
rise and fall, the rise attaining Its maxi- 
mum in September, its fall being rapid for 
about fourteen weeks from that time, and 
then gradual to the end of May. 

Between the western cliffs of the Nile 
Valley and the Tripolitan Valley is a vast 
plateau, known as the Libyan Desert, with 
a total area of about 270.000 square miles. 
Oil the eastern edge of the Libyan Des- 
ert, southwest of Cairo, stand the Great 
PjTamlds of Giza. 

The country between the Nile Valley and 
the Red Sea is known as the Arabian Des- 
ert. 

History. — From b.c. 30 to a.d. 639 Egypt 
wa.s a province of the Roman Empire, but 
In A.D. 040 the Christian inhabitants were 
subjugated by Moslem Invaders, and 
Egypt became a province of the Eastern 
Caliphate. In 1517 the country was in- 
corporated In the Ottoman Empire, and 
was governed by pashas sent from Con- 
stantinople until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, when for about 100 
years the ruler was chosen from among 
the mamelukes, or . bodyguard. Prom 
1802-1804 Prencli troops occupied the coun- 
try, with the ostensible object of sup- 
pressing the mamelukes and restoring the 
authority of the Sultan ; and after their 
evacuation of the country Mohammed All, 
who was ap^lnted governor In 1805, ex- 
terminated the mnnielnkes In 1811, and 
was eventnnliy made hereditary governor 
of Egypt and the Sudan by a firman from 
the Sultan of Feb. 13, 1841. Mohammed 
All was succeeded before his death by Ills 
son Ibrahim (1848 . whose nephew Abb&s 
I. ruled from 1848-1854. During the reign 


of Said (18S4-1863), a son of Mohnmwed 
AIJ, tlie couwswlon for the buea Canal 
was obtained, and his successor Ismail 
( 1803 - 1879 ), a son of Ibrahim, was granted 
(by firman of May 14, 1807) the title of 
Khedive, the previous rulers having held 
the title of vail, or Governor. In the 
early years of Ismail’s reign the Egyptian 
dominions were very largely extended, un- 
til in 1875 its territories comprised an 
area of nearly 1,509,000 square miles, 
with a population of about 10.000,000. 
The wild extravagance of Ismail drove him 
to raise enormous loans in Europe^ which 
plunged the country into such financial 
embarrassment that the Governments of 
France and Great Britain intervened and 
forced Ismail to abdicate, appointing his 
son Tewflk (1870-1892) to succeed him. 

By a Khedlval decree Ox Nov, 10, 1870, 
two Comptrollers-Geueral were appointed 
for the reorganization of the administra- 
tion and re-establishinent of financial 
equilibrium. Major Evelyn Baring being 
the British and M. ue Blignicrcs the 
French represent atlvo. The Dual Control 
governed Egypt for two years, and a stu-les 
of reforms was irilliatcd, but furth(‘r prog- 
ress was interrupted by a military revolt, 
headed by an officer of the Egyptian Army 
(Ahmed Arfibl Pasha). The fevolt as- 
sumed alarming proport loiis, but the 
French Government declined to Intervene, 
and a British expedition was dispatchod 
to re-establish the authority of the Khe- 
dive. Egypt Is nominally subject to Tur- 
key and pays an annual tribute of $3,300,- 
000, but in all Internal and international 
affairs the Khedive is completely Inde- 
pendent. In practice, howi'vm*, the actual 
control Is in the hands of Great Britain. 


AREA AND POrilLATION 


Districts and Capitals 

Area in 
English 

Population 


Sq. Miles 

1907 

Lowrr Egypt — 

Alexandria 

70 

332,246 

Cairo 

19 

654,476 

Ismailia and Port Said 

3 

61,332, 

Suez 

3 

18, .347 

Bebelra (Damanhar) 

1,725 

830,015 

Daqahlla (Mansfira) 

1,018 

912,428 

Gharbla (Tanta) 

2.436 

1,484,814 

Menufta (Shebln el Korn) . . 

609 

971,016 

QaUabta (Benha) 

3r»8 

434, .575 

Siiarqla (Zagazig) 

1,323 

886,346 

Vvper Egyj ^ — 

Aasiit (Assist) 

772 

907,435 

Aswkn (AswAn) 

169 

23i,f>02 

Beni SuM (Beni Su^'O 

413 

372,412 

Fayftm (Medtnetel FayClrn) 

671 

441, .583 

Girga (SohAg) 

579 

797,940 

Giza (Gtza) 

397 

460,080 

Minia (Minia) 

759 

063,144 

Qena (C^na) 

656 

780,849 

El ‘Artsh \ 

11,200 

/ 18,6.37 

Sinai Peninsula i 

1 25,082 


Libyan and Arabian Deserts 340,000 100,000 


Total 363,181 11,287,359 

The Dual Control was abolished by a 
decree of the Khedive (Jan. 18, 1883), and 
a British financial adviser was appointed 
In place of the Comptroller-General. In 
January, 1884, Sir Evelyn Baring (who 
had previously served as Comptroller-Gen- 
eral) was appointed Consul-lTenernl for the 
United Kingdom, and the British expedi- 
tionary force, sent to quell the rebellion of 
1882, remained In the country as an army 
of occupation. Meanwhile a revolt had 
broken out in the southern provinces, head- 
ed by Sheikh Mohammed Ahmed, of Don- 
gola, who bad proclaimed himself a Mahdi 
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of Islam, This revolt led to the tempo- 
rary abaodonment ot the territory now 
known as the Hudan I^rovlnces (q. v,). In 
IBDli Tewflk was succeeded by his elder 
son Abbas 11., the present Khedive. 

Ethnography , — There are three distinct 
elements In the native population of Egypt. 
The largest, or “Egyptian” element. Is a 
Uaraito-»euiltic race, known In the rural 
districts as Fellahln (fellah = ploughman# 
or tiller of the soil). The fellahln have 
been mainly Muhammadans since the con- 
quest of the country it) the seventh cen- 
tury. but nboui 800.000 Coptic Christians 
are enumerated In the towns and villages. 
These Egyptian townsmen and peasantry 
exceed 10,000,000 In the total of the Cen- 
sus of 1907. A second element Is the 
Bedouin, or norandlc Arabs of the Libyan 
and Arabian deserts, numbering In all 
about 750,000, of whom about one-seventh 
are real nomads, and the remainder semi- 
sedentary tent-dwellers on the outskirts 
of the cultivated land of the Nile Valley 
and the FayOm. The third element is the 
Nubian of the Nile Valley, between Aswan 
and Wadi Haifa, of mixed Arab and negro 
blood. The Bedouins and Nubians are Mu- 
hammadans. At the Census of 1007 the 
foreign residents exceeded 220,000, includ- 
ing Turks, Creeks, Italians, ^.rltlsh, French 
and Tunisians, Austro-Hungarians, Rus- 
sians, Germans, other Europdins, and Per- 
sians. 

(Jorernment . — Viscount Kitchener of 
Khartoum was appointed British Agent 
and Governor-General in 1011. The army 
Is limited to 18,000, and the commander In 
chief is appointed by the Khedive with 
the consent of the British Government. 
The position of Egypt is thus somewhat 
cornplleai e<l ns a semi-independent tribu- 
tary State of the Ottoman Empire, at pres- 
(uit occupied by British troops. Ruler, 
AbbAn II. (AbbAs Ililml), Khedive of 
Egypt; born .Tuly 10, 1874; succeeded his 
father (Mohammed Tewflk) Jan. 7, 1892. 

Irrigation. — iving Mena (n.(\ 4000, ap- 
proximately) la said to h.ave been the 
foun<ler of the first scientific systoin of 
using the Nile water for irrigation pur- 
pose's ; he employed what Is known as the 
basin system, which Is still used for the 
Irrigation of all the land lying to the 
south of Deirfit In Tipper Egypt. By this 
system the land Is divided Into rectangular 
areas varying In size from 5,000 to 50,000 
acres and surrounded by banks; water Is 
admitted to these basins during the flood 
season (August) lo an average depth of 
tlirec feet, and is leit on the land for about 
forty days: it Is then run off and the seed 
is sown broadcast on the uncovered land. 
Hlnce the British occupation the basin sys- 
tems have been improved and provided 
with nunTl)ers of Important masonry works. 

About 1820 Mohammed ‘All Pasha intro- 
duced the system of perennial Irrigation by 
digging deep canals in which the water 
could flow all the year round, by which 
means it was possible to grow two (or 
more) crops In one year, and to Introduce 
the cultivation of cotton on a large scale. 

By these works, and by the construct loa 
of a vast network of canals perennial 
Irrigation has been extended throughout 
middle and lower Egypt. The Increase in 
the value of the land has been enormous, 
and some two million acres hare been 
added to the cultivable area of Egypt. 

Harvests of wheat, barley, beans, clover, 
vetches and lentils are gathered In due 
course. In Lower Egypt, cotton, maize, 
wheat, rice, beans, barley, sugar cane and 
clover are the chief crops. 

Jlaitways . — There Is a network of Hall- 
ways in the Delta, the principal linos radi- 
ating from Cairo to AlOJtandria (and oa 


to Rosetta). Damletta. and Ismattia (coii* 
tinuing northward to Port Bald and aontn- 
ward to Buez>. From Cairo the line runs 
southward for a distance of 654 miles t<> 
Shellal, the First Cataract. At thlsjt)olnt 
a steamer connection runs to Wadi Haifa, 
connecting the Egyptian St^ite system 
with the Sudan (government Railways. 

Caravan Routes . — ^The principal caravan 
routes lead to the Oases of the Libyan 
Desert. There are many well-known 
routes across the Arabian Desert to the 
Red Sea. 

Oincs.— Cairo, iho capital, stands on 
the east bank of the Nile, about fourteen 
miles from the head of the Delta. Its 
oldest part is the fortress of Babylon In 
Old Cairo, with its Roman bastions and 
Coptic churches. The earlle^’t Arab build- 
ing is the mosque of ‘Amr, dating from 
A.D. 643, and the most conspicuous Is the 
Citadel, built by Ba indin toward the end 
of the twelfth century. On the eqge of 
the desert w’est of Cairo are the Pyramids 
of Giza and the Sphinx, which can now 
be reached by tram in about forty minutes. 
Alexandria, fountlerl n.c. 332 by Alexander 
the O^eaL was for over 1,000 years the 
canltal of Egypt. Its great Pharos, or 
lighthouse, was one of the “seven won- 
ders of the world.” 

Egypt: 

American citizens in, proclamation 
regarding rights of, 4231, 4344. 
Discussed, 4244, 4357. 

American representative in, death 
of, referred to, 3446. 

Ancient obelisk presented to New 
York City by Government of, 
4520, 4564. 

Change of personal head of, 4520. 

Commercial convention with, agree- 
ment regarding, 4849. 

Consular courts in, discussed, 4759. 

Consuls in, relieved of judicial pow- 
ers discussed, 4192. 

Diplomatic relations’ with, 4824. 
Resumed, 3446. 

Disturbances in, and protection for 
American citizens discussed, 4715. 

Expulsion of Greeks from, referred 
to, 2828. 

Judicial code of reform tribunal of, 
to bo revised, 4564. 

Egypt, International Tribunals of.— in 
1876, as the result of negotiations between 
the Ottoman and Egyptian Governments 
and the various Christian powers having 
representatives at Cairo, courts were cre- 
ated in Egypt for the trial of civil and com- 
mercial causes arising between natives and 
foreigners of dllTercnt nationality, as well 
ns all questions of real estate between 
any person and suits of foreigners against 
the Egyptian Government and members of 
the Khedlval family. These mixed tribu- 
nals, In civil matters within their exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction, superseded the consular 
courts, A mixed tribunal consists of five 
Judges, three of whom are foreigners and 
two nfttlves. The foreign Judges are ap- 
pointed by the Khedive bn the recommen- 
dation of the great powers, each of which 
Is repiWeented by from cue to three judges. 
There lire three tribunals of original Juris- 
diction (first instance), one each at Cairo, 
Alexandria and Mansura, and a (!onrt of 
Appeals ut AleitandrlUt Tho United Bthtes 
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Is represented in these courts by the fol- 
low luj? judges : 

(.’curt of Appeals. — Soinervllle P. Tuck, 
of New York (appointed 1008). 

Court of First Instance. — William G. 
Van Horne, of Utah (appointed 1002) ; 
Pierre Crablt^s, of Louisiana (appointed 
1911). 

Egypt, Treaties with. — in November, 
1884, a convention relative to commerce 
and customs was concluded with Egypt. 
It is identical with one concluded between 
Egj’pt and Greece during the same year, 
it contains the most favored-nation clause, 
and provides for the importation into 
Egypt of the productions of the soil and 
industry of the United States under a fixed 
duty i>ased upon eight per cent ad valorem 
in tho port of discharge. The importation 
of fif^arms into Egypt is forl)iddeii, as 
w^li as tobacco in all its forms, and tom- 
bac, together with salt, natron, hashish, 
and saltpeter. The productions of the soil 
of Egypt, when sent to the United States, 
shall pay an export duty of 1 per cent 
ad valorem computed on the value of the 
goods at the port of exportation. 
£ight-Hour Law.— Congress, as long ago 
as 1868, passed a law making eight hours 
a legal day’s work for all laborers, work- 
men and mechanics employed by or on be- 
half of the government, and President 
Grant by proclamation decreed that no 
reduction In wages should be made in 
consequence of the shortening of the day. 
(Page 89G9. ) Failure of certain depart- 
ment heads to comply with the law brought 
forth an emphatic repetition of the proc- 
lamation for strict observance, (Page 
4129.) 

President Van Buren had, back In 1840, 
ordered a uniform clay of ten hours in the 
executive departments. 

The eight-hour law was evaded by con- 
tractors In navy yards and pul)lic build- 
ings and work undertaken by contractors 
for man.T years. Finally In 1012 an act 
was passed to take effect Jan. 1, lOl.'i, re- 
quiring all contracts for government work 
to contain a clause forbidding laborers or 
mechanics to work more than eight hours 
a day, 

Eight-Hour Law should be extended, 
7088, 7208. 

El Caney (Cuba), Battle of. (Sec 
Santiago (Cuba), Battle of.) 

El Caney, Cuba, captured by American 
troops, 6317, and illustration o])j) 0 - 
site 5994. 

El Dorado. — Alternative nickname for Cal- 
ifornia. (See Golden State.) 

El Dorado of the North. — A nickname for 
Alaska (q. v,). 

El Dorado, The, arrest and search of, 
by Spanish authorities, 2869, 2976. 
Election Commission charged with in- 
quiring into subject of election laws 
recommended, 5646, 5760. 

Election. — The choosing of officials h.v vote. 
Election Law, Federal, recommended, 
5490, 5562, 5766. 

Elections: 

Act prohibiting military interference 
at, vetoed, 4484. 

Army and Navy prohibited from in- 
terfering in, 3866. 


Complications growing out of, in 
Southern States, and other dis- 
turl>ances, discussed, 4071, 4072, 
4104, 4117, 4161, 4166, 4218, 

4219, 4250, 4259, 4273, 4367, 

4372. 

Federal iiitcrfereiico in, discussed, 
4259. 

nabcas roriuis suspended in certain 
sections, 4090, 4093. 

Eevoked as to certain county, 
4092. 

Proclamation regarding, 4086, 4088, 
4089, 4090, 4092, 4093, 4177, 4226, 
4230, 4276, 4350. 

Congressional and claims of ni(*mbers 
to seats discussed, 4466. 

Constitutional conventional in Cuba, 
ordered, 6448. 

Discussed, 4445, 4512, 4553. 

Plducational requirements for voters 
recommended, 4310, 4365. 

Federal supervision of Congressional, 
recommended, 5490, 5562, 5766. 

Gerrymander discussed, 5643. 

In Arkansas, disturbances regarding, 
and claims of persons to govern- 
orship discussed, 4218, 4219, 4252, 
4273. 

Proclamation regarding, 4226. 

In California, correspondence re- 
garding national military forces to 
be used' at, referred to, 4076. 

In Louisiana, complications growling 
out of, discussed, 4161, 4166, 
4250, 4259. 

Federal interference in, discussed, 
4259. 

Proclamatious regarding, 4177, 
4230. 

In Mississippi, proclamation regard- 
ing complications growing out of, 
4276. 

In the South and results of amend- 
ments to Federal Constitution dis- 
cussed, 4445, 4553, 

In Virginia, troops at ])olliug places 
during, referred to, 4367, 4'572. 

Not to be held in Hawaii, (>590. 

Partisan interference in, by ])ublic 
officers — 

Discussed by President Tyler, 1905, 
1942. 

Order regarding, of President — 
(develaiid, 5079. 

Hayes, 4402. 

President discussed. (See Presi- 
dent of TTnited States.) 

Stimulus of personal interests in, 
should be restrained, 1942. 

Troops stationed at polling ])laces in 
Southern States discussed, 4367, 
4372. 

Elective Franchise to Freedmen: 

Discussed by President — 

Garfield, 4598. 
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Hayes, 4445, 4553. 

Johnson, 3557. 

Free exercise of right of suffrage dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 5490, 5562, 5643. 

Elector. — A citizen having the franchise, or 
the right to vote ; a member of the Elec- 
toral College (q. v.). (See Presidential 
Electors.) 

Electoral Colleges. — TTndcr the Constitu- 
tion of the Unllod States (Article II, Sec- 
tion 1), the President and Vice-President 
are chosen every four years by electors 
appointed by each state “in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct.” 
Jhich slate is entitled to as many electors 
us it has Senators and Representatives. 
No Senator or Representative or person 
holding an ollice of trust or honor under 
the United States may be an elector. The 
twelfth amendment to the Constitution 
prescribes how the electors shall meet and 
cast their ballots, and how Congress shall 
count the votes. The article iirovides that 
“the electors shall meet in their respective 
states and ^ote by ballot for president and 
vice-president, one of whom at least shall 
not he an Inhabitant of the same state with 
themselves. They shall na'Uie In their 
ballots the person voted for as presi- 
dent, and in separate ballots the per.son 
voti’d for as vice-president, and they shall 
make distinct lists of all persons voted for 
a.s president and of all persons voted for 
as vice-president, and of the number of 
voles for each, which list they shall sign 
and certify and transmit, sealed, to the 
sent of the government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the 
Senate.” 

Tbe term Electoral College has been In- 
formally used since 1821, and was prob- 
ably suggested by the “College of Cardi- 
nals.” The words “College of Electors” 
first appear In an act passed in 1845. 
The Colleges of Electors are state bodies, 
and their integrity as such is scrupulously 
guarded. Their method of appointment is 
left absolutely to the state legislatures. 
Till about 1820- 1824 they wore appointed 
direct by tbe legislature in most states; 
in 1824 poi)ular election hud superseded 
legislative appointment In all but six 
states. The last state to adopt poimlar 
choice "f presidential electors was south 
('aroUna, in 1868. The congress district 
system, which divides a stale’s electoral 
vote, has sometimes been tried as a party 
compromise, but at present all parties pre- 
fer the system of having all the electors 
on a general ticket. The state appoints 
the place of meeting and Congress has fixed 
the time — the second Monday In Janiinry, 
cv(‘ry fourth year. There Is no organ- 
ization of the college, but it is customary 
to sol(‘ct a cbnirman. On the second 
Wcdiiesdny In February following the meet- 
ing of the electors, both houses of Con- 
gress meet in the hall of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate opens and counts the state returns. 
The state, by act of Feb. 3, 1887, is made 
absolute Judge of all disputes over re- 
turns ; Its certificate is final between two 
sets of returns and Congress can only In- 
tervene if the state itself Is unable to 
d('clde. (See Electoral Commission.) 

In the presidential campaign of 1912 
(luring tbe contest bptw«*eri President Taft 
for reiionil nation and Mr. Roosevtdt for 
the nomination for Presidtmt before the 
Republican convention, some of tbe statics 
chose presidential electors before tht^ nomi- 


nations were made. President Taft was 
nominated by the convention, and Mr. 
Roosevelt decided to run for President as 
the nominee of the (new) Progressive Re- 
publican party. Mr. Roosevelt claimed 
that th(? el(?ctors who had been chosen and 
Instructed to vole for him before the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Taft were still, notwith- 
standing the latter’s nomination, in duty 
bound to carry out their obligations to the 
people, and vote for Mr. Roosevelt, and 
some of the electors expressed such Inten- 
tions. The courts were api>eale(i to in sev- 
eral states and ruk^d that electors regu- 
larly placed on the Republlcnn ticket could 
not be removed because of the failure or 
sm*cess of any candidate before national 
convention, and that their obligations to 
tbe people w«*ie tne same as If no conven- 
tion had been hold. 

Electoral Colleges: 

Increase of political power of Soul It- 
em States in, duo to constitutional 
amcndiiKuits, disenssod, 4445, 

Joint resolution declaring certain 
Spates not (ui tit led to representa- 
tion in, discussed, 3461. 

One brancli of (Jongress formed into, 
productive of mischief, 1395. 
Referred to, 2188. 

Electoral Commlssion.-“ln the Presiden- 
tial eleellon of 1876 Rutherford B. Hayes 
and Samuel J. Tllden were the respective 
Republican and Democratic candidates. 
Charges of fraud were made con- 
cerning the electoral vot(^s of Florida, 
Louisiana, Dregon and South Carolina. On 
Jan. 20, 1877, Congress appointed a com- 
mission, calked the Ek^ctoral Commission, 
to Investigate the charges and determine 
the validity of the returns. This is the 
only time a commission of this sort has 
been appointed and much doubt has been 
oxpres.sed as to its constitutionality. The 
commission ('onsisled of fifteen members — 
three Republican Senators, two Demoeratic 
Senators, throe Democratic Representatives, 
tw^o Republican Represeniatives, and five 
Associate Justices of the Supreme (ilourt. 
Its members were Justice Nathan Clifford 
(president of the commission), Samuel P. 
Miller, Stephen J. Field, William Strong, 
and Joseph P. Bradley ; Senators George 
P. Edmunds, Oliver P. Morton, Frederitjk 
T. Frellnghuyseu, Thomas F. Bayard, and 
Allen G. Thurman (replaced later* by Fran- 
cis Kernan), and Represeniatives Henry 
B. Payne, Eppa Hunton, Juslali G. Abbott, 
^l(*orge F. Hoar, and Jatm ^ A. Garfield, 
xhe (‘ommlsslon by a vole of eight to seven, 
on Feb. 9, 1877, deckled to sustain the 
validity of the Hayes eleetoral ticket in 
Florida, and later gave similar decisions 
regarding th(‘ returns from the other states. 
After the work of the commission the vote 
of the electoral colleges stood 185 for 
Hayes and 184 for Tllden. 

Electoral-Commission Bill approved and 
reasons therefor, 4376. 

Electoral Messengers, compensation to, 
recommendations regarding, 4850. 
Electors, Presidential: 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
selection of, recommended, 5^644. 
Method of appointment of, and effect 
of g(»rrymander discussed, 5643. 
Electrical Machinery, Apparatus and 
Supplies. — (From a bulletin of July 31, 
1916, IsBued by the Bureau of the Census.) 
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toihlitf)r iBdvdM tike nuDDfactoM of 
^ niftclilim Ana apiilla»<?e» ui^ In the 
genemtinn* tfahamlssloii ana ntUinatlon of 
eleetiie energy, together with amt of the 

f arte, aeeeeeorles and soppllea for them, 
t does not Include, however, the produc- 
tioh of poles, whether of wood, iron or 
steel ; nor does it include the manufacture 
of glass and porcelain ware made express- 
ly for electrical purposes, that of bare Iron 
and copper wire, or any of the group of 
electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
products. 

The statistics for 1914 cover a period of 
depression due to the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, from which the industry has since 
fully recovered, 

Beports were received from 1,121 estab- 
lishments engaged in this industry in 1914 : 
with products valued at $359,412,676. Of 
these establishments, the principal business 
of 1,030 was the manufacture of eleclrlcal 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies, and 91. 
which were engaged primarily In other lines 
of manufacture, produced electrical machin- 
ery and appaaatus to the value of $24,- 
261,961. , . , 

It is to be noted that these statistics do 
not cover porcelain electrical supplies, manu- 
factured by the clay-working industries — 
valued at $4,130,270 in 1914, as reported by 
the Geological Survey — nor globes and bat- 
tery jars for electrical use, manufactured In 
glass works. . , 

The output of dynamos, Including parts 
and Biipplies, in 1914 was valued at $23,- 
233,437. Under this head are Included dy- 
namotors, motor-generators, boosters, rotary 
converters, double-current generators, etc., 
8,393 In number, with an aggregate ca- 
acitv of 780,009 kilowatts and valued at 
5,367,895. 

Statement op thb Manufactubb op Elec- 
TKiCAL Machinery, Apparatus. 

AND SUPPLIES 


II 


Number of establisbmeDte 

engaged in numufacture 
ftoprietora and firm members 
Salaried employees 
Wage earners (average num- 
ber) 

Primaiy horsepower 
Capital . ... 

SeiViees 

Salaries 

Wages 

Matwials . . 

Value of products 
Value added by manufacture 
(value of products less cost of| 
materials) — 


Census 

1914 


1,030 

144,712 

368: 

26,266 

118,078 

227,731 

$355,725,000 

109.097.000 
36,2«1,(K)0 
73,806,000 

154.728.000 

336.170.000 


180,442,000 


Per cent of 
increase for 
5 years 


2 1 
37 0 
*16 2 
46,7 

35 3 
43 4 
32 8 
66 8 
74 8 
40 5 
42 5 
51.4 


60 JO 


♦ Decrease. , , ... 

In addition, in 1914, 91 establishments, prunarily 
engaged in other lines of manufacture, produced electricm 
machinery, apparatus, and supplies to the value of 
$24,261,961, and in 1909, 142 establishments of this cha^ 
acter manufactured $18,728,916 worth of electrical machi- 
nery, apparatus and supidies as a subsidiary product. 

Under the head of direct-current dynamos 
there were reported 208,548 small dynamos 
and automobile starter-generator sets, valued 
at $5,938,273, but this is not to be taken 
as the total output of such devices, since It 
is apparent that they were reported by the 
manufacturers in some cases with ‘^motors 
for automobiles.” ^ ^ . 

The transformers manufactured In 1914 
aggregated 115,848 in number, with 2,644, - 
794 kilowatts’ capacity, and were valued at 
$13,120,065. 


trial power and fcrr TiUgri^y " 

417.992, had an aggregate eag^ 

795 haraeimwer, and ware 
286.149, Of motors tor 
having an aggregate horaapowar ^ 

and valttad at 11,351,442, ware prodtto 

1914. This output, however, probably in 
eludes a considerable number of atartini 
motors for gasoline automobtlaa, not aepa 
rately reported as such. Motors for faai 
to the value of $4,835,850 were reported foi 
1914, and motors for miscellaneous nsaa tc 
the value of $1,190,504. 

Other products reported for 1914 were; 
Light and power switchboards, panel boards, 
and cut-out cabinets, valued at $8,989,111 ; 
batteries, storage and primary, and parts 
and supplies, $23,402,455; Incandescent 
lamps. $17,350,385; arc lamps, searchlights, 
projectors, and focusing lamps, $2,823,687 ; 
telephones, telephone switchboards, and 
parts and supplies, $22,815,640 ; telegraph 
apparatus, including wireless, switchboards, 
and parts and supplies, $2,248,375 ; electric 
heating apparatus, including air heaters, 
cooking devices, flatirons, and welding ap- 
paratus, $4,034,436 ; electric measuring in- 
struments, $8,786,506 ; electrIcaJ therapeu- 
tic apparatus, .$2,65.3,098 ; insulated wires 
and cnldes, $69,505,573 ,* electric conduits, 
underground and interior, $4,874,709; mag- 
neto-ignition apparatus, spark plugs, coils, 
etc., $22,260,847 ; electric switches, signals, 
and attacliraents, $6,393,551, an Increase of 
18.9 per cent ; carbons for furnace, lighting, 
brushes, battery, etc., $3,602,741, an in- 
cren8«* of 86.2 per cent : annunciators, $263,- 
806, an increase of 12 per cent: electric 
clocks and time mechanisms, $410,774, an 
increase of 16.5 per cent ; and various other 
kinds of electric equipment, including sock- 
ets, receptacles and bases, some electric 
lighting fi\tures, lightning arresters, fuses, 
circuit flttlngs, and unclassltted electric ma- 
chinery, apparatus, and supplies, $44,907,- 
658, an increase of 56.3 per cent. The last 
item includes (dectric locomotives, mine and 
railway, of which there were reported 900, 
valued at $3,720,914. 

Location of Estahlishmenta , — Of the 
1,121 establishments reported for 1914. 234 
were located in New York, 151 In Illinois, 
129 in Ohio, 114 in Pennsylvania. 100 in 
Massachusetts, 83 in New Jersey, 46 in 
Connecticut, 46 in Indiana, 30 In Cali- 
fornia, 19 In Missouri, 18 in Minnesota, 17 
In Rhode Island, 8 In Colorado, 7 in Mary- 
land, 6 in New Hampshire, 5 In Iowa, 4 
each In Delaware, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Washington, ana West Virginia, 3 In Ken- 
tucky, 2 each In District of Columbia, Lou- 
isiana, Nebraska, and Vermont, and 1 each 
in Alabama, Kansas, Oregon, South Caro- 
lina, Texas, and Virginia. 

Electric Telegraph. (See Telegraph 
Lines.) 

Electricians, Intemational Congress of, 
at Paris, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4581, 4625, 4714. 
Electricians, National Conference of, at 
Philadelphia, 4956. 

Eleemosyhary Institutions, Waiihington, 

jy, O.-^The Department of the Interior is 
charged with the Government administra- 
tion and supervision over the following In- 
stitutions In W'ashington ; Government Hos- 
pital for the Insane (q. v.), Freedmen’s 
Hospital (q. v.), Howard University (q. v.), 
and the Columbian Institution for the Deaf 
(q. V.), Including Gallaudet College. 





Bfipuhiiem 

^ffibatloii of loosl oftees from poll* 
ties, 769S. 

£Uc Befuge, land set apart for, 8368. 
Bmaaclpation of Blayes: 

Compensation to states abolishing 
slavery recommended, 3260, 3292, 
3334. 


Draft of bill for, 3285, 3337. 
Eecommendation again to be made, 
3297. 


Constitutional amendment regarding, 
recommended, 3453, 3556. 
Ratification of, 3570, 3643. 
Discussed by President Hayes, 4394. 
Emancipation Proclamation.— i-ariy in 
the Olvll War many persons began to agi- 
tate for a proclamation from the rresldent 
deelaiing the slaves free. It was the inten- 
tion of President Liiieoln, as he deelared, 
to preserve the Union without freeing the 
slaves, If possible. Sept. 22, 3 802, he Issued 
a preliminary proelaiujition (page 32P7) 
ns a war measjire, calling upon all the 
people in rebellion against (he United 
Stales to return to their ullejifiauce, prom- 
ising measures of relief in ejuse of eora- 

f dianee, and threatening to fre(* the sla\<*3 
n those states and parts of states which 
should still be In rebellion on the 3 si day 
of January next succeeding the T)roclama- 
tion. This had no efl'eot. Accordingly, on 
Jan. 1, 18(13, President Lincoln issued a 
Bupplementary proclamation (page de- 

claring the frcedcmi of the slaves In all the 
states which had seceded ex<'ept forty- 
eight counties In West Virginia, se^en 
counties in Virginia, including the cities of 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, and thirteen par- 
l.shes of Louisiana, including the city of 
New Orleans. The thirteenth amendment 
to the Con.stitutlon, in force I tee. 38, 18()r», 
completed the work of emnneipation, by 
which 3,803,3 72 slaves were made free. (See 
Illustrations opposite 3201.) 

Emancipation Proclamation, 3358. 
Carpenter painting of Lincoln and 
Cabinet at first reading of, present- 
ed to Congress, 4435. 

Notice given that slaves would be 
emancipated on Jan. 1, 1863, 3297. 
Embalmed Beef. — a term used to charac- 
terize the canned meats supplied to the 
United States Army during the Spanlsh- 
American War — Implying that the moats 
were so badly decomposed that they had to 
be treated with preservative chemicals. (See 
Eagan’s Court-Martial.) 

Embargo. — A prohibition Imposed by a 
country to prevent its vessels or those of 
neutral or hostile powers leaving its ports. 
The United States Government laid em- 
bargoes at various times between 1794 and 
1815. Upon the breaking out of war 
between France and Great Britain In 1793 
each country ordered the seizure of neu- 
tral vessels bound for the ports of the 
other. In consequence of the depreda- 
tions of England and France upon the com- 
merce of the United States, an act was 
passed April 18, 1806, prohibiting tmde 
with Great Britain and her colonies. Dec. 
22, 1807* Congress, at the suggestion of 
Jefferson, passed an embargo act prohibit- 
ing the sailing of any merchant vessel, 
save coasters, from any American port. 


Jnn. 9, 1866, nnotlicir aw! inegf ^ 
het waa pagaefl* loeaattnw 

to bring either France nr SSnglaWl to " 

and, though somewhat modified by the ac 
of March 12, 1808, they wrouipit mncl 
Injury^ to shipping and export trade of % 
United States. They were eacl^elfl® 
evaded* and March 1, 1809, were r^eah^ 
and replaced by the nonlntercoars# law 
which forbade French and English rmm 
entering American ports. Another em 
bargo act was passed Dec. 10, 1813, dot 
ing the second war with Great Britain. 
Embargo: 

On American vessels referred to, 427. 

On foreign vessels — 

For 60 days recommended, 484. 
Governors requested to call forth 
militia if necessary to enforce 
144. 


Imposed, 458. 

Removed, 457, 466. 

Embassy. “The official name of the build 
ing in which an ambassador officially resides 
Embezzlement. (See Defalcation.) 
Emblem.- -A design used to symbolize ai 
organization, a sentiment, or an idea, a: 
evenly balanced scales symbolize justice. 
Emergency Peace Federation. (Se< 
Peace Societies.) 

Emigrants to United States. (See Im- 
migration.) 

Emigration of Negroes. (See Negroes.) 
Emigration to the West. (See il lustra 
tions opposite 900, 1057, 2246, 2929. 
Eminent Domain. — The original or supc 


rior ownership retained by the people oi 
state by which land or other private prop 
erty may be taken for public use or bene 
fit. This is the most definite prlnclplejoii 
the fundamental power of the governmem 
with regard to property and the most exaci 
idea of property remaining in the govern 
mont or in the aggregate body of tin 
people in their sovereign capacity, glvin; 
the right to resume original possessioi 
in the marmer directed by law whenevei 
its use is essential to the mutual advan 
tage and welfare of society. If, for in 
stance, the proper authorities deem It neces 
sary for the general good to open a street 
lay out a park* dig a canal* abate a nui 
sance* charter a railroad, etc., and the 
owners of the land on the route or spac( 
, si red refuse to sell or demand an exorbl 
taut price for their properly, the state 
by eminent domain* has the power of con 
trol, and the courts may compel the sur 
render of the property upon due compensa 
tlon being determined by a board of ap 
praisers. The Constitution of the United 
States limits the exercise of the right ol 
eminent domain to cases where publU 
good demands It and requires compensatlot 
to those from whom property is taken. 
Empire State. — A nickname for New Torli 
(q. V.). (See also States.) 

Empire State of the Soutb.— Anicknamt 
for Georgia (q. v.), (See also States) 
sometimes also nicknamed the CTracker State 
Employees. (See Government Employ 
ees; OfB-cers, Public.) 

Employers’ Liability and Workmen’! 
Oowip^iisation Commission, 76192* 
Report of, 7729. 
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Employers’ Liability Law proposed for 
District of €olumbia, 6728, 6896, 
6980, 6982. 


Discussed by President Eoosevelt, 
6728, 6896, 6980, 6982, 7036, 7087, 
7088, 7126, 7206, 7216. 

Government employees injured in 
service, compensation for, recom- 
mended, 7127. 

Emuefau (Ala.), Battle of.— in January, 
1814, Jackson, with 030 volunteers, and 
200 friendly Indians, again took the field 
against the host lies. Jan. 21, wUh (Jen. 
<.'offee,'ne camped near Emuefan, on n bend 
in the Tallapoosa, in southern Alabama. 
Indications pointed to the presence of In- 
dians. and the whites kept vigil all the 
night. At dawn of the 22d the savages 
made the attack. Gen. C’offee repulsed 
the Indians, driving them back 2 miles. 
The Indians then rallied, attacking a sec- 
ond time, but were again repulsed. Gen. 
Coffee was wounded. His ald-do camp and 
2 or 3 others were killed. Several privates 
W'ero wounded. Jackson abandoned his ex- 
cursion after the battle and retired toward 
Fort Strother. 

EnSkCting Clause. — The preamble or pre- 
liminary clause In a legislative bill, starting 
with the words : “Be it enacted,” etc. 
Encomium, The, seizure of slaves on 
board, referred to, 1499. 

Compensation by Great Britain in 
case of, referred to, 1732, 1784. 
Enfranchisement.— The clothing of per- 
sons, or classes of persons, with the right 
to vote ; as the enfranchisement of women. 
Engines and Machine Tools, reduction 

of tariff on, vetoed, 8131. 

Engineer Corps: 

Entitled to consideration, 471. 

Increase in, recommended, 873, 954, 
1387, 1474, 1607, 4638. 

Officers of, referred to, 1685. 

Eeeommending increase in, 873, 954, 
1387, 1474, 1607, 4638. 

England. (See Great Britain.) 
Engraving and Printing, Bureau of. 
— In 1862 the government took over the 
work of printing its own notes and seeurl- 
ties and In 1874 the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing was established, in accordance 
with an act passed by Tongress in 1872. 

In 1878 a separate building was erected 
for the exclusive use of the bureau at a cost 
of $300,000. This was soon found to be 
Inadequate to the needs ' of the work and 
a new building was erected In 1902 in the 
grounds adjoining, and the old building 
was rqnovated and arranged for the offices 
of the auditors. 

The bureau designs, engraves, prints and 
finishes all the securities and other similar 
work of the government printed from steel 
plates, embracing United {States notes, bonds 
and certificates, national bank notes. In- 
ternal revenue, postage and customs stamps, 
treasury drafts and checks, disbursing 
officers’ checks, licenses, commissions, pat- 
ent and pension certificates, and portraits 
authorized by law of deceased members of 
(’engross and other public officers.” Prom 
Its presses come the million dollars of new 
paper money demanded by the commerce of 
the United States every day; the billions 
of stumps that arc affixed to the nation’s 


mail, and the millions of internal revenue 
stamps with which the nation collects its 
domestic taxes. The engraving Is guarded 
with the utmost secrecy, and the original 
plate is never printed from. 

When the superintendent of the plate- 
printing division wants plates to fill an 
order for printing which he receives from 
the Chief of Division, he makes a requisi- 
tion upon the riistodlan, slating the plate 
required, its class, etc. ; the same is then 
charged to him upon the book of delivery 
and a replica is forwarded by a messenger, 
with a receipt for the same, which is signed 
on its delivery. After the pi’oper comple- 
ment is printed, the replica is returned to 
the custodian and cheeked from the super- 
intendent’s account. It is then repaired 
or waxed, as the case may be, and placed 
away in the vault. In conducting the oper- 
ations of the bureau the discipline and 
order observed are remarkable, and If not 
perfect it is still difficult to know where 
to begin or what to improve. While there 
is no ostentatious display of authority, 
that authority is felt, and the pressure 
tends, as that on the key of the arch, to 
hold the fabric together. There is no noise 
except that of the machinery. The direc- 
tions are conveyed qnl»'tly from one to an- 
other by printed and written tickets, so that 
every transaction has its chock and coun- 
tercheck. The silk-fibre paixM* used in the 
notes is a closely guarded trade secret, and 
every sh(‘et is accounted for from the time 
It leaves the mills in Massachusetts, till 
it is stomped in the Treasury. (Sec illus- 
tration opposite 1105.) 

Ensign.— A minor officer in the Navy. 
Entangling Alliances, Washington’s 
Advice Against. (See Farewell Ad- 
dress, 205.) 

Entente Allies, — The term ai>pUed during 
the European War (q. v.) to the opponents 
of the Central Powers (q. v.). The term 
Kntenfr is a French term signifying “un- 
derstanding,” and included during the war 
the following countries ; England, If'rance. 
Italy, Kervla, Ilumania, Montenegro, I’or- 
tiigal, Japan, Kiissia, Belgium, (’uba, and 
the T’nited states. (See Triple Entente.) 
Enterprise, The.— An American brig of 
fourteen guns which, while cruising off the 
coast of Maine, Sept. 5, 1813, under com- 
mand of ('apt. Burrow.s, met and (aptured 
the British brig Boxer, also of 14 guns. 
The fighting was desperate and lasted 40 
minutes, during which both captains were 
killed. The captured brig was towed into 
Portland, Me. 

Enterprise, The (brig), seizure of 
slaves on board, referred to, 1499. 

Compensation by Great Britain in 
case of, referred to, 1732, 1784, 
Enterprise, The (schooner), engage- 
ment with Tripolitan cruiser, 315, 
Entomology, Bureau of, Agriculture 

Department. — ^This is a bureau of the De- 
partment of Agriculture which has super- 
vision o.f quarantine to prevent the spread 
of gypsy and hrowntail moths and other 
Insect pests. 

It makes studies of bugs and worms af- 
fecting agriculture and forestry, including 
means for repression of Insects Iniurlous to 
crops, animals and man. It also studies 
beneficial insects— both those which are the 
source of Industries, like the honey bee, the 
silk worm, and the flg-fertlllzing Insect, 
and those indirectly heneflclnl by pre.ylng 
upon injurious ones. It maintains’ large 
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lections of Insects and Insecticidal macldn- 
ery and cheniicals. 

The largest problem, from the point of 
view of flnanclal expenditure, which comes 
under the work of this bureau is the effort 
to restrict the spread of the gypsy moth and 
tile browntail moth, which hav" long been 
doing an enormous amount of damage to the 
trees of New England. These Insects have 
l>cen most successfully fought by the impor- 
tation of their natural en*’inios, which feed 
upon them, thus gradually taking their 
places in the infested area, which was esti- 
mated in 103 0 to be nearly 11,000 square 
miles in extent. 

The orange groves of California have 
been saved from annihilation by insects 
through the efforts of this bureau. The 
liureuu of Entomology, through its study of 
iTisects and their relation to man, is the 
liousftkeeper’s best aid in her warfare 
against flies, mosquitoes, ants, moths, and 
other Insects wliich carry filth, transmit dis- 
ease, or destroy clothing and furniture. 
(See Agrir*niture, Department of.) 

Ephemeral and Nautical Almanac. (See 

Nautical Almanac.) 

Epidemics. (See Contagious Diseases; 

International Sanitary Conference; 

Quarantine Regulations.^ 

Era of Good Feeling. — A period of Amer- 
ican political history between 1817 and 
1823. All political issues seemed to have 
been settled by the War of 3 812. The 
Federalist party bad dwindled to an in- 
significant few, and the grounds of their 
contentions seemed to have disappeared. 
The Democrats held undisputed sway In 
Government and the best of f(‘eling pre- 
vailed everywhere. The inaugural address 
of Monroe In 1817 (573) was calculated 
to promote harmony and soothe the fe(d- 
Ings of the minority. The President made 
a tour through New England and was eu- 
thiisiasllcally received. In 1820 he was 
almost unanimously reelected, only one elec- 
toral vote being cast against bim. The 
later issues of the tariff and internal im- 
provements at public expense bad not yet 
developed, but with the L-lectlon of John 
Quincy Adams in 1824 opposition to his 
policy began to grow, with Jackson as a 
(’enter. Jackson had been the popular can- 
didate for the I'resldenoy In 1824. Failing 
of a majority in the electoral college, he 
was d« 'eated in the House by a coalition 
of the friends of Flay and Adams, who 
later foriiK’d the Whig party, and the Era 
of Good Feeling ended. 

Erie, The, claims of Sweden for alleged 

misconduct of commander of, 1172. 
Erie and Oswego Canal, memorial in 
favor of enlarging docks of, 3282. 
Erie Canal. — The construction of the Erie 
('anal was due to the never-ceasing agitation 
of Governor Clinton, of New York, under 
whose administration the first excavation 
W 0 .S made on Independence Day, 1817. The 
canal was formally opened in 1825 by Gov- 
ernor Clinton, who, as shown In the picture 
opposite 932, poured a keg of water taken 
from Lake Erie into the Atlantic Ocean, 
with which water communication with the 
Great Lakes was established by the opening 
of the canal. The original cost of the canal 
was $7,602,000, but up to 1912 the main- 
tenance of the canal had cost the State of 
Now York more than $50,000,000. Recently 
provision has boon made for enlarging the 
canal to a depth of twelve feet, and to 
Improve It in other ways so that it will 
accommodate bnrges of 2,500 tons. 

Erie, Lake. (See Lake Erie.) 


Erie (Pa.) Marine Hospital tendered 
United States for use of soldiers^ 
and sailors^ home, 4786. 

Erwin, Miss., riot at, 6731. 

Espionage Law. — ^In the last session of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, a bill, commonly 
called the Espionage Bill, or Spy Bill, was 
introduced to extend and to clarify the reg- 
ulations concerning espionage and treason, 
hut the bill, although It passed the Sen- 
ate, was not reported out of the committee 
in the House. Its main provisions were 
as follows ; Any person obtaining or en- 
deavoring to obtain information concerning 
national defense to which he is not entitled, 
or assisting others so to do, shall, upon 
being found guilty, be punished by a fine 
or not more than $10,000 or by not more 
than two years’ imprisonment or by both. 
Any person obtaining such Information and 
communicating it lo a foreign governmont 
in time of peace shall be scnt( meed to not 
more than twenty years* imprisonment ; in 
time of war, to life Imprlsoniufnt. Who- 
ever in time of war shall spread or make 
report>. with Inbrnt to cause dissatisfaction 
in or to interfere with the operation of the 
United States forces shall be fined not more 
than $30,000 and by imprisonment for life 
or for less than thirty years. The above 
penalties apply also to all who merely con- 
spire to accora})llsh the above results. Chap- 
ter 10 of the law permitted the President 
to withhold clearance to vessels carrying 
supplies in violation of anv of the treaties 
or obligations of the United States, and 
also to any ship concerning which he may 
suspect that it will he sold aftc'r leaving 
port to a •l)elllgcrent country. In time of 
war, the President was empowered to con- 
trol the movements of all ships in United 
States waters. (See Spies.) A similar bill 
was introduced into the first session of the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, but met with strong 
opposition because of its censorship provi- 
sions : and finally was passed with these 
omitted. 

Essex, The. — A United States frigate of 
32 gums. Aug. 33, 3812, she was attacked 
by the Alert, a British sloop of war carry- 
ing 26 guns. One broadside from the 
J'Jsscx nearly sunk the Alert and caused her 
surrender. Among the midshipmen of the 
Ensex at this time was David Glasgow Far- 
ragut, then 11 years old. Later the Eaaex 
started for the Pacific on an independent 
cruise. At this time she carried 46 guns. 
Under command of Capt. David Porter 
she seized nearly all the British whaling 
vessels off the coast of South America, 
capturing or destroying $2,50h,Pv4» worth 
of the enemy’s property, 3G0 seamen, and 
over 100 cannon. In Pebruarj% 1814, she 
was surprised in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
Chile, by 2 British men-of-war — the Phoche, 
carrying 52 guns, and the Cherub. 28 guns. 
March 28 the Essex, already crippled by 
a squall In the attempt to get to sea, 
tried to escape, but was surrendered a 
helpless WTeck to the enemy after a bloody 
battle, in which one-half of her men and 
all but one officer were wounded or slain. 
(See illustration opposite 521.) 

Estelle, The, order to United States 
marshal in Rhode Island to take pos- 
session of, 4443. 

Ethiopia, Treaties with. — Dec. 27, 1903, 
a treaty to regulate commercial relations 
was signed with Menelik II., King of 
Ethiopia, granting freedom to citizens of 
the united States to travel and transact 
business In that country and guaranteeing 
security of per.sons and property. 
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timti of Eorope is about 
<d»B^0,O0O sa^are mlloe» and It forms about 
ouo^fourteoutb of the laud surface of the 
fiobe. Us length from the North Cape, 
Tl* 12' N., to Cape Matapam iu the south 
of Greece, 36® 23' N., is about 2,400 
miles, and Its breadth from Cape St. Vin- 
cent to the Urals Is about 3,800 miles. 
The political boundary between Europe 
and Asia extends some distance beyond 
the Urals, to include the mining regions : 
In the southeast It follows the valley of 
the Man|^> north of the Caucasus. 

The, of Europe, with the form 

of goformnent and capital of each follow : 

* Albania (Principality), Scutari. 

Austria-Hungary (Monarchy), Vienna. 

Austria (Empire), Vienna. 

Hungary (KingdomK Budapest. 

Belgium (Kingdom), Brussels. 

*Bulgaria (Kingdom), Sofia. 

Denmark (Kingdom), Copenhagen. 

France (Republic), Paris. 

German Empire (Empire), Berlin. 

♦Greece (Kingdom), Athens. 

Italy (Kingdom), Rome. 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy), Luxemburg. 

♦Montenegro (^Kingdom), Cettiuje. 

Netherlands (Kingdom), The Hague. 

Norway (Kingdom), Christiania. 

Portugal (Republic), Lisbon. 

Rumania (Kingdom), Bucharest. 

RussIa-ln-P]urope (Republic), Petrograd. . 

•Servla (Kingdom), Belgrade. 

Spain (Kingdom), Madrid. 

Sweden (Kingdom), Stockholm. 

Switzerland (Republic), Berne. 

•Turkey (Empire), ('onstantiuonle. 

United Kingdom (Kingdom/, Loudon. 

The Balkan States are Albania, Bulgaria. Greece 
Montenegro, Servla and Turkey-ln-Euroye. 

Phusical Features . — The coast-line Is Ir- 
regular owing to the large number of isl- 
ands and of deep gulfs and inlets sepa- 
rated by peninsulas. The Baltic, with its 
Inner branches, the Gulf of Bosnia and 
the Gulf of Finland, reaches toward the 
White Sea on the north, and partly Iso- 
lates Scandinavia. On the west coast are 
the peninsulas of Denmark, Cotentln, Brit- 
tany, and the Iberian Peninsula. The 
Mediterranean Is divided Into gulfs, penin- 
sulas, and islands, of which Italy, the 
Aurlatic, the Balkan Peninsula, the ASgean, 
the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea and 
the Crimea, and Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, 
Crete and Cyprus are the largest. 

StnieturQlly Europe may be divided into 
plateaus and fold mountains. The main 
plateaus are the old plateau of northwest- 
ern Europe, the Central IMateau of France, 
the Meseta of the Iberian Peninsula, the 
Schwarz wald (or Black Forest), Taunus, 
Hunsruck, Erzgebirge, and the Russian 
Platform. The main fold mountains are 
the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Carpathians, 
the Balkans and their branching spurs. 
The folded mountains contain the highest 
summits, Mont Blanc (15,775 feet) being 
the culminating point of Europe, If the 
Caucasus be included in Asia, in Scandi- 
navia the rivers are short and torrential 
on the West Coast Though useless for 
navigation, they provide in their water- 
falls valuable power, which Is now being 
extensively utilized. To the southeast Is 
the Russian or Eastern Lowland, the riv- 
ers of which drain into the Arctic, the 
Baltic, and the Black and Caspian Sens. 
The Dwina and Petchora flow Into the 
Arctic, the Dilna and Niemen into the 
Baltic, the Volga and Ural Into the Cas- 
pian, and the Don, Dnieper, Bug and 
Dniester Into the Black Sea. 

Through the Central I.«owlands flows the 
Vistula, which rises in the Tatra, and the 


Oder, which has Its source in Suds- 
tea. The Elbe and Its tributaries rise In 
the mountains which bound the Bohemian 
plateau, the Erzgebirge, Bohemian Forest, 
Moravian Plateau and Sudetes, and the 
Weser rises In the Thurlnglan Forest. 
Both these rivers flow Into the North Sea. 
The Rhine rises in the St. Gothard group 
In the Alps and flows through the Lake 
of Constance to Basel, where It turns 
north. Numerous lakes, Zurich, Lucerne, 
Thun, Neuchfttel, are traversed by the 
tributaries of the Aare, which Joins the 
Upper Rhine. The principal Atlantic riv- 
ers of Franco are the Seine, which rises 
in the Cote d’Or, the Loire from the Ce- 
vennes, and the Garonne from the Pyre- 
nees. The Mediterranean Drainage of Eu- 
rope includes the Ebro in Spain, the only 
large river on the eastern side, and the 
Rhone, which rises near the sources of the 
Rhine and flows through the Lake of Ge- 
neva. With the SaOne, its northern tribu- 
tary, It forms the longest north to south 
valley In Europe. The west coast of Italy 
has several comparatively long rivers, the 
Arno and the Tiber, the Apennlne water- 
shed lying nearest to the Adriatic Coast. 
In North Italy Is the Po and Its tribu- 
taries. The Danube rises In tbs Black 
Forest and receives many tributaries from 
the Bavarian Plateau. (Details of the his- 
tory, government, etc., of the several coun- 
tries will he found In the regular alpha- 
betical order.) 

Europe, railway systems of, 3270. 
Europe and the Near East, political 

conditions in, 8047. 

European and West Virginia Land and 
Mining Co,, agreement with agents 
of Mexico referred to^ 3723. 

European War of 1914-17.--Any attempt 
to discuss the political and diplomatic rela- 
tions between the powers of Europe at the 
outbreak of the war in 3914 would be in- 
opportune and inaccurate at this time. 
Neutral nations are not without bias cither 
from sentiment or policy, and upon neither 
of. these can sound judgment be based. 
Not until the hand of time shall have 
smoothed the ridge.s and wrinkles of Im- 
pulsive opinion and careful Investigation 
verified the truth of the charges and coun- 
tercharges can we hope to read the true 
story of the causes of the war. Meantime 
we ma 3 ^ rely for a connected narrative of 
the events upon the undisputed reports of 
occurrences which are confirmed by official 
headquarters of the warring nations. 

June 28, 1914, the Austrian Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne of 
Austria, and his wife, the Duchess of 
Hobenberg, were assassinated In Saralevo 
Bosnia, by a Servian student. An Inquiry 
was begun, at which evidence was Intro- 
duced to show that the assassin’s work 
was part of a plot for the revolt of the 
Koutliern Slav provinces of Austria, insti- 
gated by Servians with the connivance of 
the Servian government. Austria demanded 
a voice In the Investigation and punishment 
of the crime, and sent an ultimatum to 
Sorvia. The latter country agreed to all 
the demand^ except that to allow Austrian 
ofileials to participate In the Inquiry. 

July 27, the Austrian foreign office Is- 
sued a statement in which appeared these 
words : “The object of the Servian note is to 
create the false Impression that the Servian 
Government is prepared In great measure 
to comply with our, demands. 

“As a matter of fact, however, Servla’e 
note Is filled with the spirit of dIshoncHtv, 
which clearly shows that the Servian GoV- 
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trnnlent is not seriously determined to put 
nn end to the cul^hle tolerance It hitherto 
has extended to intrigues against the Aus- 
tro>Hungarlan monarchy/' 

HUssta notified Austria that H could not 
allow Servian territory to be Invaded. 
Beml^offlclally, Germany let It be known 
that no one must interfere with the Aus- 
tro-Servian entanglement — an Intimation 
that Germany would back Austria. ^ 

Sir Edward Grey^ the British Eoreiffn Sec- 
retary, made the definite proposal that me- 
diation between Servia and Austria be un- 
dertaken by a conference of the Ambassadors 
In London* France and Italy accei»ted the 
proposal. Germany and Austria declined. 
Next day came this announcement of war : 

"The Boyal Government of Servia not 
having replied in a satisfactory manner 
to the note remitted to it by the Austro- 
Hungarian Minister In Belgrade on July 
23, 1914, the Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment finds Itself compelled to proceed it- 
self to safeguard its rights and Interestg 
and to have recourse for this purpose to 
force of arms. Austrla-Hungury considers 
itself, therefore, from this moment In a 
state of war with Servia. 

(Signed) "Count Bbrchtold, 
"Minister of Foreign Affairs of Anstrla- 
Hungary." 

The following day the Czar of Russia Is- 
sued an imperial ukase calling all reservists 
to the colors. ^ , 

July 30, German Chancellor Von Beth- 
mann-HolIweg sent the following telegram 
to the German Ambassador at Vienna : 

"We cannot expect Austria-Hungary to 
negotiate with Servia. with whom she is 
In a state of war. The refusal, however, 
to exchange views with St. Petersburg 
would be a grave mistake. 

“We are Indeed ready to fulfill our duty 
as ally. We must, however, refuse to be 
drawn Into a world conflagration owing to 
Austria-Hungary not respecting our advice. 
Your Excellency will express this to Count 
von Berchtold, Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, with all emphasis and great seri- 


ousness. 

In reply to this communication Count 
Berchtold told the German Ambassador 
that the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg had already been instructed 
to begin negotiations with Sergius Sazon- 
off, the Russian Foreign Minister. But 
nothing came of these efforts. 

Ger»aany then asked Russia to cease 
mobilization and asked for a reply within 
twenty-four hours. England notified Ger- 
many that if a general conflict should oc- 
cur it could not stand aloof and see the 


balance of power In Europe destroyed. 

July 3tst, Premier Asquith announced to 
the British House of Commons: 

"We have Just heard, not from St. Peters- 
burg, but from Germany, that Russia has 
proclaimed the general mobilization of her 
army and her fleet, and that, to conse- 
quence of this, martial law Is to be pro- 
claimed in Germany. We understand this 
to mean that mobilization will follow to 
Germany If the Russian mobilization is 
general and Is proceeded with." 

Russia paid no attention to the German 
ultimatum, but M, Gorymykln, president of 
the Council of the Empire, Issued a mani- 
festo which read: 

"Russia Is determined not to allow 
Servia to be crushed and will fulfill its duty 
in regard to that small kingdom, which has 
already suffered so much at Austria’s 
hands.'’ . « 

The German Ambassador, Baron von 
Schoen, went to the French^ foreign office 
and expressed the fear that dangepus fric- 
tion might arise between the Triple AlU- 


anee and Wi»la to the eveikt 

of the Foirera of the Triple Entente not. 
taking steps to localise the conflict be* 
tween Austria and Servia. 

August 1, 1914, the (^rman Ambassador 
handed the declaration of war to the 
Russian Foreign Minister. On the same 
day, the French Government issued a gen- 
eral mobilization order. 

August 2d, Germany began the Invasion 
of France through the Duchy of Luxemburg. 
This territory had been neutralized by the 
powers, Including Germany, in 1867, but 
no resistance was made by the Ducal army 
of less than 450 men, though the Grand 
Duchess made formal protest. 

August 3d. Germany sent to Belgium de- 
manding passage for her troops and^offering 
compensation therefor. Germany said that 
It already had information that France was 
to use Belgium as a military base. Belgi- 
um refused entrance to German troops and 
demanded that Germany respect her neu- 
trality, but on the morning of the 4th Ger- 
man troops entered Belgium. Sir Edward 
Grey, British Foreign Minister, in the House 
of Commons, read a telegram addressed to 
King George by King Albert of Belgium, 
asking "the diplomatic Intervention of Your 
Majesty’s Government to safeguard the In- 
tegrity of Belgium." 

Italy proclaimed her nentrality, al- 
though a member of the Triple Alliance. 
This alliance, her statesmen explained, was 
intended to protect the parties to It 
against an attack. Italy interpreted Ger- 
many’s and Austria’s acts as amounting to 
an aggressive war. 

August 4th. the German Emperor gave 
the Russian Ambassador his passports and 
England sent an ultimatum to Germany, de- 
manding a satisfactory reply by midnight 
on the question of the neutrality of Belgium. 
No reply having been received the British 
foreign office announced that a state of 
war existed with Germany, dating from 11 
r.M. August 4, 1914. Meanwhile Germany 
had given *hls passports to the British 
Ambassador in Berlin. 

August 5th, President Wilson tendered 
the good offices of the United States in an 
attempt to bring about a settlement of ths 
European difficulties. 

Portugal announced its Intention to sup- 
port Gre.'it Britain, and other declarations 
of w^nr came in the following order: Au- 
gust 6th, Austria-Hungary oh Russia ; 8th. ‘ 
Montenegro on Austria-Hungary ; 9th, Ser- 
via on Germany ; 10th, France on Austrla- 
Kungary ; 12th, Great Britain on Austria- 
Hungary, and Montenegro on Germany ; 
13th, Austria and Great Britain, each on the 
other ; 23d, Japan on Germany ; 26th, Aus- 
tria-Hungary on Japan ; 28th, Austria- 

Hungary on Belgium ; 29th, Turkish action 
against Russia ; 30th, Russian, French and 
British ambassadors to Turkey ask for pass- 
ports. May 23, 1915, Italy declared war on 
Austria, and August 28, 1916, on Germany. 

After a heavy bombardment of two days 
German forces entered the strongly forti- 
fied city of Lidge, Belgium, August 7, and 
proceeded westward, taking successively 
Louvain, Brussels, Namur and Antwerp 
About the middle of August Japan sent an 
ultimatum to Germany demanding the Im- 
mediate surrender of Klau Chau, China, 
which was leased by Germany in 1898, and 
later made a protectorate. This was sur- 
rendered to the Japanese in November. 

Meantime, although Germany had mads 
some progress along the shores pf the Baltic 
Sea, tne Russian forces had invaded Galicia 
in Austria and East Prussia. 

In < France the German line extended 
diagsSlally across the northeastern frontier, 
with the left resting on MfilhanseHf 
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ing on the left base the armies pressed 
rapidly by way of Nancy, Verdun, Mont- 
medy. Reims, Amiens, westward and south 
to within twenty-flve miles of Paris and 
along the Marne River. Here, with the aid 
of British forces, the Germans were checked. 
The J^ench government moved from Paris 
to Bordeaux. The allied forces attempted 
an enveloping manoeuvre, and the German 
line was extended northward, failing back 
to the eastward at the same time. 

Battle of the Marne . — During the retreat 
of the French and allied armies from Brus- 
sels toward Paris they had received coD' 
stant recessions, while the Germans were 
compelled to transfer part of their forces 
to the eastern theatre of the war to op' 
pose the invasion of Prussia by the Rus- 
sians. Sept. 6, General Joffre called a halt 
In the Franco-Brltlsh line, then extending 
from Paris to Verdun, with Its center south 
of the River Marne. Along this line of 
140 miles were more than 1,500,000 of the 
allies, while the Germans numbered but 
9u0,000. From left to right the order of 
the French line was : the Sixth French 
army, the British army, the Fifth, Ninth, 
Fourth and Third French ; the Germans 
from right to left were those of Von Kluck, 
Von Billow, Von Hausen, Grand Duke Al- 
brecht of Wilrttemberg ; and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia. The German left was 
secure but their right was exposed to at- 
tack. To protect their communications two 
corps facing west were stationed behind 
the River Ourc, which flows from the north 
into the Marne, about thirty-five miles east 
of Paris. Early on the morning of Sept. 6, 
General JoflPre advanced the Sixth French 
army from Paris north of the Marne toward 
the Ourc, and then began the famous re- 
treat of Von Kluck, -which exposed the 
flank of Von Billow, whose retreat In turn 
exposed the flank of Von Hausen, and the 
whole German line swung rapidly back to 
the eastward, at the same time extending 
northward to avoid enveloping movements 
by the enemy. On the 12th and 13th the 
pursuit was brought to an unexpected halt 
by the German army at bay on the hills 
north of the River Alsne. 

Fall of Antwerp . — During September, 
1914, while the German armies held their 
positions in northern France, the Belgian 
army had been reorganized and began an 
aggressive campaign against the German 
communications. The (ierraan general staff 
then determined to capture Antwerp and 
complete the conquest of Belgium. 

The entire Belgian defense centered in 
Antwerp, which was considered one of the 
strongest fortresses in Phiropc. The city 
had a population of more than 300,000. It 
was defended by two rings of forts — an 
inner one of eight forts, about two miles 
from an old enceinte which encircled the 
city, and an outer ring of fifteen forts, at 
distances varying from six to nine miles 
from the enceinte. Four special features 
contributed to the strength of Antwerp: 

(1) the close proximity of the neutral 
Dutch frontier on the north and northwest, 
which reduced the front to be defended ; 

(2) the existence of a large inundated area 
on the west and northwest, which served 
the same purpose; <8) the position of the 
River Bcheldt, which protected the city on 
the west and offered a secure passage 
through Holland for supplies from the .sea : 
(4) the position of the River Nethe, which 
runs close to the rear of the outer ring of 
forts and furnishes an Inundated area for 
the protection of the city on the southeast. 

Sept. 28 the German guns opened upon 
two of the forts of the outer ring south of 
the city. On the 29th one of these was 


blown upland the other was destroyed the 
following day. The next two forts to the 
right were silenced Oct. 1, and the Belgian 
infantry were compelled to withdraw across 
the Nethe, whore they were supported by 
the British. On the 5th the Belgian army 
withdrew and the Germans crossed the 
Nethe and occupied Antwerp, coming into 
complete possession by the 9th. A war tax 
of $7,000,000 a month was levied upon 
the city and a civil governor placed In 
charge. Many stories wore told of attacks 
by civilians upon the soldiers after surren- 
der and of retaliatory measures by the Ger- 
mans which were calculated to excite the 
sympathies of neutrals. Holland reported 
that 20,000 Belgians and 1,500 British sol- 
diers had crossed into Dutch territory and 
had been interned. 

Battle of the Aisne . — The Alsne River Is 
a sluggish canalized river about 170 miles 
long flowing generally westward into the Oise 
through a valley from half a mile to two 
miles wide between plateaus 400 feet high 
on each side. While on the drive to Paris the 
Germans had prepared a strong position on 
the northern plateau upon which to make 
a stand in case of possible retreat. Gon- 
crete platforms had been built for heavy 
guns, and commodious trenches with over- 
head protection against shrapnel hgd been 
constructed for the infantry. The right of 
the position rested on the Noyon Hills west 
of the Oise, north of its junction with the 
Aisne. From this point the line ran east 
along the Alsne about forty miles and then 
south by east by Reims to Verdun. Four 
railways ran back from this position Into 
Belgium and a fifth ran east and west at a 
convenient distance in the rear of the 
lines. The German retreat abruptly halted 
Sept. 12 at Soissons, where the river is 
about sixty yards w'ide. Hero the armies 
were deadlocked from the Noyon Hills to 
the Swiss frontier. The allies sent out 
forces to turn the German right and strike 
the railways in their rear, but each expe- 
dition resulted only in a pitched battle and 
the extension of the German lines north- 
ward. By Oct. 7. the 251 h day of the 
fighting along the Aisne, the linos had been 
prolonged to La Bassee, ten miles from the 
Belgian frontier, and the net result of (he 
fighting after ton months wms the exten- 
sion of the lines from the conili'euce of the 
Aisne and Oise rivers Into Flantlors and 
as close to the English Channel coast as 
operations of the British navy wotild per- 
mit. This line was roughly marlK'd bv the 
towns of Vermelles, Armentlere.^, Ypres, 
Bixshoote and DIxmude, which l^eeamc? the 
scenes of fierce struggles. French reserve 
troops, detachments from the French aellve 
army, the British expeditionary force, Brit- 
ish Indians, Senegalese, and Turros went to 
make up the prolongation of the allies’ front. 

On the southeast end of the German line 
the Crown Prince In September sent out 
several army corps to cut the line south 
of Verdun, but only succeeded in reaching 
St. Mlhlel, which during the first half of 
1915 continued to be a starting point for 
aggre.ssive movements. 

Fighting in Flan ders . taken Ant- 
werp the Germans began sending large ar- 
mies toward Dunkirk and Calais. The Bel- 

f lan army held the Germans back of the 
Her River at Nieuport, and, assisted by 
British warships in the Channel, forced 
them from the coast. Between Nieuport and 
Ypres the German advance was checked by 
cutting the dykes and flooding the country. 

Battle of rprc«.~Ahont the middle of Oc- 
tober, 1914, the Germans began massing 
their troops In the vicinity of Ypres, and 
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the attacks grew fiercer each day. Their 
evident Intention was to force their way 
to Calais. By Nov. 5 the attacks ceased. 
The allies, on the defensive, lost 100.000 
men, killed, wounded and missing, and it is 
supposed the German offensive cost twice 
as many, so that the losses aoout Ypres 
must have reached close to 300,000 men. 

Prom the time of the establishment of the 
lines of trenches in Oct<»ber, 1914, to the 
end of 1915, little progress was made by 
either side In the fighting in the western 
theatre of the war. The opposing forces 
were arrayed In parallel lines from the 
North Sea to the Swiss frontier, a distance 
of 350 miles, the number of combatants 
on each side per mile of front probably 
varying from 3,000 to 10,000. Artillery 
duels took place nearly every day and oc- 
casional charges by the men at arms ^suited 
in Anglo-French gains here and German 
gains there, but the main Hues remained 
generally parallel. , ^ ^ 

A fiectlon of France north, of Arras, 
known as the “Labyrinth,” was selected by 
the Anglo-French allies in May, 1915, as the 
objective point of a determined effort to 
break the German line. Ample preparations 
W’ere made, and the fighting began May ^ 
and was carried on continuously to June 17. 
The gains made were insignificant, and were 
partially recovered by the Germans later. 

A second drive along the entire front in 
France and Belgium was begun In Septem- 
ber, 1915, and fighting continued almost 
uninterruptedly, the heaviest actions being 
carried on in the Champagne district be- 
tween Arras and Ypres and east of Loos. 

The Eastern Theatre of War. — Operations 
against Germany and Austria on the east 
covered two separate fields: (1) that along 
the Vistula River in Poland and East Prus- 
sia and (2) the Austrian province of Gali- 
cia, which lies north of the Carpathian 
Mountains. At the beginning of the war the 
Russians Invaded East Prussia, defeated the 
Germans at Gumblnnen (Aug. 17-23), cap- 
tured Allensteln and invested Kouigsberg. 

In the south the Russian invasion of Gali- 
cia resulted in the capture of Lemberg. 
Sept. 2, Jaroslav, Sept, 23, and the strong 
fortress of rrzemysl, on the San River, 
March 22, 1915, after a long siege. 

The invasion was proceeding favorably for 
the Russians until General Von Hindeuberg 
transported a large German force from Bel 
glum, and during the last throe days of 
August completely annihilated two Russian 
army corps in the vicinity of Allensteln, 
Orilesburg and Tannenberg, and on Sept. 1 
reporied to Berlin the capture of 70,000 
prisoners, including two generals, 300 ofll- 
cers, and the equipment of the two corps. 

Before the middle of November, 1914, 
seven Russian armies were advancing upon 
the Austrians and Germans between the 
Baltic Sea and the Carpathian Mountains, 
and pushing them to the west and south. 
The Russians hold a line 100 miles long In 
East Ib’ussla parallel to the frontier, ex- 
tending from Stalluponen on the right via 
Goldap and Lyck to the vicinity of Soldau. 
Here occurred a gap in the line, which bo- 
gan again in Russian territory near th<' 
Vistula and ran generally parallel to the 
frontier, and at no great distance from It. 
to the vicinity of Cracow, Austria. The 
Russians held the German town of Pleschen, 
about 05 miles northeast of Breslau. Al- 
though there were gaps in this line. It was 
almost continuous for 350 miles. In Gali- 
cia, Russian armies, moving west, were 
about 75 miles from Cracow, and another 
army, approaching from the northeast, was 
reported to be within 25 miles of that city. 
The full strength of the Russian Empire was 
engaged in one grand concerted movement. 


with its single purpose the overthrow of the 
Teutonic power of central Eurojic. 

Early in December the Germans occupied 
Lodz, in East Prussia, and began an impet- 
uous advance toward Warsaw, Poland, wnile 
the Russians made Cracow, In Galicl^ their 
objective. Russian bombardment of Cracow 
was halted Dec. 23 by the arrival of Austro- 
German reinforcements. 

The spGciacular advance of the Germans 
along the lOO-mile front, extending from the 
Baltic Sea near Llbau in a southeasterly 
direction to the northern tributaries of the 
River Nlemen. continued unchecked. Libau, 
in the province of Courland, was captured 
May 8, and the invaders pushed onward 
toward Riga. 

In north Poland German forces success- 
ively occupied Prznsynsz and Novo Geor- 
glevsk In July, 3 935. and continued their 
drive on to Warsaw, which wa.s taken Aug. < . 

Further south, in Galicia, the strongly 
fortified towns of Przemysl and I^emberg 
were retaken by the Germans in June. 

Invasion of Servia.— From July 29 to 
Aug. 32, 3914, the Austrians bombarded 
Belgrade, capital of Servia, whence the 
administrative offices were moved, first to 
Kragujevac and later to Nish. Aug. 16, 
50,000 Austrians crossed the Danube Into 
Servia and were met and defeated on the 
18th and 20th by four Servian corps. The 
Servians, elated with their victories, in- 
vaded Austria early in September and be- 
sieged Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia. They 
were driven back, however, and an Aus- 
trian force of some 250,000 men moved 
tgainst the northwest corner of Servia, 
aeetlng the Servians at Valievo Sept. 15 
and defeating them Nov. 15. The Aiistro- 
Hnngarlan siege of Belgrade, which had 
begun July 29, ended Dec. 2, when the 
Servians were driven out by assfiult. The 
outlook for Servia was indeed gloomy 
when, to the surprise of the world, a des- 
perate attack on the center divided the Aus- 
trian army, crushed the right wing and 
drove the invading armies from the Ser- 
vian soil. Dec. 14, 1914, King Peter re- 
entered Belgrade with his victorious army 
and reported the land wholly free from 
the invading Teutons. 

Coincident with the Bulgarian invasion 
of Servia in October, 1915, Austro-German 
forces crossed the Danube at Belgrade and 
drove the Servians before them down the 
Morava Valley and formed a junction with 
the Bnlgars on the 20th at a point on the 
Salonika-Xish railway and captured Nish, 
the temporary capital, and Kragujevac, the 
principal arsenal. In November. By the 
3 t of December, 3915, Austro-Hungarian, 
German and Bulgarian armies had swept 
over the entire country of Servia, the army 
was scattered and the King in flight. 

TurJcey *3 Entrance into the War. — The 
Gorman cruisers Qoeben and Breslau, pur- 
sued by hostile war ships at the begin- 
ning of the war, sought escape by passage 
through the Dardanelles and safety in the 
Turkish harbors beyond. Instead of be- 
ing compelled to put to sea or Intern 
within a reasonable time, the cruisers were 
alleged to have been bought by Turkey. 
The powers protested, but Turkey not only 
retained the vessels but announced the ab- 
rogation of her capitulations wherein she 
had in times past restricted her sovereignty 
or conferred special privileges upon for- 
eign nations. The first act of hostility was 
the bombardment of the Russian Black 
8ea port of Theodosia, Oct. 29, 1914, by 
the Ooelkn, changed in name to the MiduUu, 
Other hostile a'cts followed, and Nov. 5, 
Great Britain and Prance declared war on 
Turkey. The former also annexed the Isl- 
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and of Cyiwrui and declared Egypt an in- 
dependent ttiate. 

Kvt-el-Amora, Biege of. — The outbreak 
of the war found Brltigh troops to the num- 
ber of 8,000 or 10.000 in Mesopotamia, un- 
der command of Gen. Townshend. After a 
defeat by the Turks at Ctesiphon, Town- 
shend retreated to Kut-el-Amara, a city built 
on a peninsula on the left bank of the Tigris 
river. The Ottoman troops settled down in 
front of the place, while heavy flanking par- 
ties swept by on both banks of the river and 
speedily cut off the British line of communi- 
cation* The Turks then assuim»d the simple 
task of maintaining the siege until necessity 
should compel the British surrender. In- 
offectual attempts were made at rescue, and 
unusual floods prevented aggressive opera- 
tions. After a siege of 143 days the British 
flag was hauled down, and the army sur- 
rendered its arms to the Turks, April 29, 
191U. 

Nmal Operations , — At the outbreak of the 
war Great Britain claimed the suprein.icy 
of the seas. July 31, 1914, the British 
fleets on all stations put to sea and the 
word went to British consuls all over the 
world to hold British shipping in port and 
recall vessels at sea by wireless. Two 
da vs later twelve French ships passed 
Gibraltar Into the Mediterranean, which 
was assigned as the special province of the 
French fleet. The Austrian fleet took ref- 
uge in Pola and the Gorman fleet retired to 
the fortlfled ports of the North Sea and 
Into the Baltic. Aug. 5, the KUnigin Luise, 
a German liner, which had been converted 
into a mine layer, was torpedoed by the 
British destroyer Lance. Next day the 
British cruiser Amphion struck a German 
mine and sank with 131 men. Aug. 17, the 
British Highpycr sank the North German 
Lloyd liner Kaiser Wilhelm der Qrosse, which 
had been armed as a commerce destroyer. 

Helgoland Naml Battle. — Aug. 28, 1914, 
Admiral David Beatty, with a British bat- 
tle squadron, consisting of the Fearless, 
the Areihusa and about twenty destroyers, 
engaged a German squadron off the naval 
base of Helgoland In the North Sea. Three 
German cruisers w’ere sighted — the Mainz, 
the Coin and the Ariadne. During the en- 
suing fight the British battle cruisers Lion, 
Queen Mary, Invincible and New Zealand 
came upon the scene. The three German 
cruisers and two destroyers were sunk, and 
2,600 sailors were reported lost. 

Activities of German Cruisers . — In spite of 
British supremacy at sea Germany was 
able to inflict severe damage upon her 
commerce through the activities of the 
cruisers Karlsruhe, Emden, Konigsherg, 
Brharnhorst, Oncisenau, Dresden, Leipsic, 
Niirnberg and Oeier. most of which had been 
Interned In neutral ports or destroyed by 
the first of 1915. 

The German cruiser Kf^rlsruhe was In the 
West Indies when hostilities broke out In 
Europe. Though said to have been chased 
by British warships, the Karlsruhe had by 
Aug. 23 sunk 15 English merchantmen in 
the Atlantic. On the 20tb she took the Fan- 
dyck, valued, with her cargo, at $2,000,000. 

The Emden appeared in the Bay of Ben- 
gal Sept. 10, and by the 20th had captured 
six British ships, sinking five and sending 
the other to Calcutta, with the crews. Then 
she bombarded Madras and set two oil 
tanks on fire. Entering the harbor of 
Penang, Straits Settlements, she torpedoed 
and sunk the Russian cruiser Zhemtohug 
and a French destroyer. Nejt the Emden 
turned her attention to the wireless tele- 
granh plant on Cocos Island. Nov. 9 she 
landed a small party to destroy the station, 


but the operator had called the Australian 
cruiser Bydney to his assistance, and the 
Emden put to sea, leaving the landing party 
ashore. The Byancy, being a superior ves- 
sel, defeated and burned the Emden. The 
German loss was 200 killed and 30 wounded, 
while the loss on the Bydney was trifling. 
The Cocos Island lauding party, after a 
series of miraculous escapes, heroic adven- 
tures and physical sufferings, reached 
llodeida, on the east coast of too Red Sea, 
In friendly territory. 

The Kiinigsberp, on Sept. 20, 1914, at- 
tack(Hl and destroyed the British cruiser 
Pegasus, which was undergoing repairs In 
Zanzibar harbor. After a thorough search of 
East African waters the German raider was 
discovered by the British cruiser Chatham 
in shoal water six Tulles up the lUifigl River, 
In German East Africa. There she was bot- 
tled up by sinking colliers in the channel. 

In commenting upon the valor of German 
cruisers the London Times said editorially : 
“There are few episodes of modern naval 
history more remarkable than the meteoric 
career of the little Emden. Capt. von 
Miiller has captured twenty of our merchant 
steamers and sunk seventeen of them. Ills 
ravages have cost us, at a rough estimate, 
£2,2(K),000 in our mercantile marine. By 
entirely legitimate stratt gy he sank a Rus- 
sian cruiser and a French destroyer. He has 
bombarded an Italian provincial capital, 
created a marked panic among certain 
classes of the native inhabitants of our 
Indian seaports, swept tin* Bay of Bengal 
clear of shipping, Isolated the province of 
Burma for many days, and finished by 
audaciously endeavoring to destroy a wire- 
loss station. In all bis exploits he has be- 
haved with the most p('rfeet conrt<‘sy, as the 
officers and crews of many of the ships he 
sank have testlfled. lie has never tasen a 
single life iinneces.sarlly, exe('p1 by accident, 
has committed no outrage, and has strictly 
observed the dictates of international law.” 

Off Coronet, Chile . — A Biitish squadron 
consisting of the three nrmori'd cruisers, 
ffitod Hope, Monmouth and Glasgow, com- 
manded by Admiral (^radock, encountered 
the German cruisers Beharnhorst, Gnelsenau, 
Dresden, Nilrnberg and Leipsic, under Ad- 
mir.al Von Spee, off tlie coast of Coronel, 
tThlle, on Nov. 3, 1914. The fight took place 
near sunset and lasted about three-quar- 
ters of an hour. A broadside from the 
Gei’raans sank the Montiwnih and the Good 
Hope, while the Glasgow escaped. Rear- 
Admiral Cradoek. in command of the fleet, 
and 1.500 British sailors wore lost. The 
German losses were Inaignlflcant. 

Off the FaWands.-^Ttee. 5, 1914, the aug- 
mented British squadron encounterr>d the 
German cruisers Leipsic, Beharnhorst, GneL 
senau, Nilrnberg and Dresden off the Falk- 
land Islands. All were sunk except the 
Dresden, which escaped. The British loss 
was reported as seven killed and four 
wounded. 

Oct, 17, 1914. — The British cruiser Un- 
daunted, supported by four destroyers, en- 
gaged and sunk four German destroyers off 
the Dutch coast ; 193 German officers and 
sailors were reported lost. 

Jan. 24, 1916, a large German fleet, while 
attempting a raid on the English coast, was 
engaged bv a British fleet. The German 
battle cruiser Bluecher (15,550 tons) and 
the smaller cruiser Kolbern were reported 
lost, and the British cruisers Lion and 
Tiger badly damaged. 

Capture of German Colonies . — the end 
of 1916. practically all of Germany’s colonial 
possessions were in the hands of the Entente 
Allies. Soon after the outbreak of the war, 
the German islands In the Pacific surreh- 
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dered to English marine and territorial 
forces, including German Hamoa, which sur- 
rendered on August 29, 1914. In Africa, 
Togoland also soon was under the English 
flag, as was most of the large and Important 
colony, Kamerun. In July. 1913, General 
Botha, of Boer War fame, completed the 
occupation of German Southwest Africa, 
although German East Africa and a small 
portion of the KameHin succeeded In resist- 
ing capture until the early part of 1910. 
Altogether, the German colonies acquired by 
the Allies comprised a territory of 2,000,000 
square miles. 

War Zone Operations.— Early In the year 
1915 a British order In council declared 
that all foodstuffs destined to Germany, 
though Intended for the civilian population, 
subject to seizure and confiscation. This 
was based on Germany’s national regulation 
of the food supply, which was construed to 
mean confiscation for army uses. Germany 
In reply to this order declared a war zone 
to be In existence around the British isles 
after Feb. 15, 1915, and warned neutral 
vesscl.s of the dangers of navigation. Siib» 
marines were sent Into the designated 
waters, and reports came dally of the sink- 
ing of English, French and neutral vessels. 

lAiHitania Case . — The Gorman embassy 
in America called attention to the war zone 
and repeated the warning to neutral and 
enemy vessels. Despite the warning, which 
had been personally brought to the atten- 
tl(»n of the passengers, th(‘ lAisitaiiia sailed 
from New York May Ist. and May 7th. when 
off Kinsale, Ireland, w’as struck by a mine 
or torpedo and sank within fifteen minutes 
with great loss of life, including more than 
one hundred Americans. (See Wilson, 
Woodrow.) 

The TAtsffnnta was bnilt In 1007, and was 
one of the largest and fast(‘st of British 
ships and was valued at about $ 10 , 000 , 000 . 
Besides passengers and crew to th«' number 
of 2.159 persons aboard, she carried about 
1,600 tons of cargo, valued at $7'15.579. 
The principal items of the cargo were for 
war consumption, and Included sheet brass, 
valued at $50,000: e(»poer and eopper wire, 
$92,000; W, $91,000: furs, $110,000; 
copp<*r raanufacture.s, $21,000; military 
goods, $00,000; aramunllion, $200,000. The 
latest official figures showed that 1,990 lives 
were lost, q"'he total number of survivors 
was 709, fiiclndlrig 402 passengers and 901 
of crew : the number injured was 80 passen- 
gers and 17 of crew : of tin* survivors 45 
died from exposure or Injuries : the number 
of Americans who died was 107. There were 
81 American survivors. 29 American identi- 
fied dead and 84 Americans missing and un- 
donbt('dly d('ad. 

Forcing the Dardanelles.— Tho Strait of 
the Dardanelles, the ancient Hellespont of 
Xerxes and Alexander the Great, is a nar- 
row ehannel separating sonthf'astern Eu- 
rope from Asia, and connecting the Sea 
of Marmora with the Aegean Sea. It Is 
about forty-two miles long and varies In 
width from one to foin* miles. The ap- 
proach to rnnstantlno]»le from the west 
by water can only be made by way of this 
narrow strait, w^hich is strongly fortified 
on both sides with modem works and 
heavy guns. A treaty between Turkey and 
the great powers of Europe In 1841 pro- 
vided that no war shin of anv nation save 
Tmkey should pass the Dardanelles with- 
out exprosa consent of Turkey. This agree- 
ment was confirmed at London in 1871 ana 
at Berlin in 1878. but an agreenmnt of 
1891 gave the Russian volunteer fleet the 
right of passage. 

Earlv In Febniary, 1916, a fleet of the 
Anglo-French allies undertook the dlflacult 


task of forcing the Dardanelles as a part 
of the operations against Turkey* as welt 
as to secure possesmon of large quantities 
of Russian wheat Which were said to be 
stored in Odessa. The allied fleet under 
command of the British Vlcc-Adralral Car- 
den Included the super-dreadnought Quern 
Emaheth, said to be the most poweiTnl 
fighting machine afioat, the Agamemnon, 
Irresiatiblc. Vengeance, Cornwallis, Tri>- 
umph, Alltlon ana Majestic, and the French 
battleships Gaulo^s, ISuffren, and Oharle- 
tnagne, as well as minor vessels, bringing 
the total up to more than flftv, Including 
the greatest and newest British dread- 
noughts. Heavy losses sustained by the 
allied fleet soon made it apparent that an 
attack by sea alone could not succeed, and 
Sir Ian Hamilton, with the British and 
French forces which had been assembled In 
Egypt, was landed on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula for land operations. 

The Queen Elizabeth, from a position be- 
yond the range of the guns of the forts, 
reduced the outer works. Seddul-Bahr and 
Kum Knleh, on Feb. 20. The fleet then 
began an advance up the strait, sweeping 
the mines and reducing the forts on the 
European side of the entrance. March 18, 
the French warship Bouvet, the English 
Irresistible and Ocean were sunk, and the 
Ouulois and Inflexible were disabled. 

The task of this joint expedition, mim-: 
bering eventually upward of 900,000 effect- 
Ive.s, was to occupy the lower end of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, reducing the forts on 
the Dardanelles shores where these come to 
their narrowest span. After six months, 
during which time three violent assaults 
had been repulsed, the question of abandon- 
ing the enterprise was M(*riously considered. 

During the first week of January, 1916, 
the entire expedition was withdrawn. The 
attempted landing at Suv^la Bay failed. The 
Turks claimed possession of $10,000,000 
booty after the departure of the British. 

Italian Operations . — Italy entered the con- 
flict by declaring war against Austria, June 
9, 1915, and immediately began an inva- 
sion of the Istrian peninsula, on the east 
coast of the Adriatic Sea. Piy the end of 
the year they had forced their way east- 
ward to Gorizia, Itii miles from the frontier. 

Bulgaria, which had maintained a strict 
neutrality up to that time, mobilized her 
army Sept. 21, 1915, and during the follow- 
ing month crossed the Danub(‘ into Servia 
and advanced to the Belgrade-Nish-Salonika 
railroad. In the meantime Austro-German 
forces had crossed t..e Save and Danube and 
pressed southward, driving the Serbs before 
tb m. Efforts of the Anglo-Fivnch alHe.s to 
Induce Greece and Rumania to Interfere in 
behalf of Servia were futile. The Biilgars ad- 
vanced steadily we.stward to Monastlf, In the 
extreme southwest corner of Servia, where 
they established themselves and strength- 
ened their lines to the borders of Greece. 

Montenegro in the War . — Montenegro de- 
clared war on Austria Aug. 7, and the Mon- 
tenegrin forces proceeded to Invade Bosnia, 
in conjunction with a Servian army, and to 
assist the British and French to besiege 
Cattaro. They later occupied Mostar, capi- 
tal of Herzegovina. After the occupation 
of Servia by the central powers, Austrian 
armies turned their attention to Monte- 
negro, recovered the Bosnian provinces and 
placed Montenegro under military control 
of the Austrians. 

Siege of Tsing-tau . — On the outbreak of 
hostilities In Europe, Japan sent an ultl* 
raatum tp Germany, demanding that she 
withdraw her warships from Oriental waters 
and evacuate the entire leased territory of 
Kiao-cham with a view to its eventual res- 
toration to China. Klao-chau, of whitH 
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Tslog-tnu Is the capital, lies on the east 
coast' of the Chinese province of 8han-tang. 
It has a population of about 83,000, of 
whom some 1.500 are white. It was seized 
by Germany in November, 1897, and later 
occupation was confirmed under a 99-year 
lease. It Is surrounded by a neutral zone 
thirty miles wide. Germans spent $100,000,* 
000 In improving the port. The siege lasted 
till Nov. 7, 1914, when the German garrison 
of 4,600, which Included many business 
men, was forced to surrender. The Japanese 
besiegers, reported at 45,000, lost 1,500 
men. The Japanese cruiser Takachiho, with 
a crew of 344 men, was sunk by a German 
submarine, and the Austrian cruiser Kai- 
fierin MUzaheth, which took part In the 
defense, was sunk by her crew to escape 
capture. 

In the Caucasus. — For more than eighteen 
mouths the Czar’s armies had made little 
headway in the Caucasus. Preparations 
were begun by Grand Duke Nicholas In the 
fall of 1916, and an army estimated at 300,- 
000 men, operating from a base at Datum 
on the Illack Sea and on Tillis and Baku, be- 
gan a drive on Armenia in February, 1916. 
Erzeriiin, which lies 60 miles from the Kus- 
Kinn frontier and 625 miles from Constanti- 
nople, stands on a plat<‘aii 6.000 feet high, 
an<l was defended by eighteen forts. The 
city Is flanked by two high mountain ranges. 
After an assault lasting five days the Rus- 
sians took the place by storm, Feb. 26, 1916. 
More than 300 pieces of ordnance and 
13,000 prisoners were taken. 

After the capture of Erzerum the Rus- 
sians pushed on in three main divisions. The 
first, along the Black Sea coast, 8ui)ported 
by warships, moved toward Trebibond, tak- 
ing Ishpir and Rizeh on the way, and on 
March 7, Treblzond. The second column, 
from the Lake Van region, captured Mush 
and Bitlls. The third, fighting in Persia, 
took Kermanshah, Feb. 25, and advanced to 
Kirlnd, 130 miles from Bagdad. 

Aerial Warfare . — Soon after the breaking 
out of the war it became evident that air 
craft of various designs were to play an 
important part, both in scouting and offen- 
sive ouerations. The Germans had devel- 
oped tne Zeppelin airship to a high state of 
perfection, and In the early advance through 
Belgium and into France Zeppelins flew high 
in advance of the uhlans, cominunieatliig 
their observations to headquarters. On Aug. 
24, bombs were dropped on Antwerp. A 
month later other Belgian towns, as well as 
Paris and Warsaw, were bombarded from 
the air. Contradictory stories of the effects 
of these attacks reached the outside world 
from the headquarters of the belligerents. 
In October German aviators dropped bombs 
In Paris, killing tliree persons and wound- 
ing 20; Dec. 30 Dunkirk was shelled from 
the air and 15 ptu'sens were killed. In 
January, 1915, a fleet of Zeppelins raided 
the English coast, bombarding six towns 
and killing five persons.' Other air raids 
followed, but without accomplishing any 
military purpose. By February, 1915, the 
Anglo-French allies had built a fleet of 30 
to 40 air and seaplanes and made retalia- 
tory raids on Dunkirk, Ostend, Zeebrugge 
and other towns within the German lines. 

Fiithmarine Operations . — From Feb. 18, 
1915, when the German war zone was de- 
clared around the British Isles, until July 
.SO, 3915, German submarines had sunk 230 
English ships, 30 ships owned in other bel- 
ligerent countries, 0 neutral ships mistaken 
as hostile, and 27 neutral vessels known as 
such. During August, 33 ships of more 
fhan 500 tons were sunk by German sub- 
marines, and in September, 29 more victims 
were added to fho list. Following is a par- 
tial list of the losses due to submarines in 


the first year, which serves to show the 
havoc wrought by the undersea craft. (8ee 
also Lusitania Case.) 

Sept. 6, 1914. — British cruiser Pathfinder, 
blown up in North Sea. 

Oct. 16. — British cruiser Hawke, sunk by 
a German submarine in North Sea off Scot- 
tish coast, and 400 of her crew were lost. 
This submarine, the U-9, Is said to be th« 
same which sank the Ahoukir, Cressy and 
Hogue. 

Oct 27. — British superdreadnought Au- 
ihieious (23,000 tons), sunk by torpedo, 
submarine and destroyer ; crew saved by 
White Star steamer Olymnic. 

Oct. 31. — British cruiser Hermes, sunk In 
the Straits of Dover by German submarine. 

Nov. 11. — British torpedo gunboat Niger, 
sunk near mouth of River Thames by Ger- 
man submarine. 

British warship Bulirurk (15,000 tons), 
destroyc'd by explosion In dockyards at 
Sheerness, on Thames River, and 738 lives 
were lost. 

Lord of the Admiralty ('linrclilll said 
Britain could lose a dreadnought a month. 

British submarine B-ll, after diving be- 
neath five rows of mines, sunk tlie Turkish 
warship MrssmUeh in tin* Dardanelles. 

British Formidable (15.(>0() tons) sunk in 
English ('luinnel by submarine, with a loss 
of nearly 600 lives. 

Two British food ships were torpedoed 
off Ilavn* by German submarines. fi'he 
Enited States was indueed to protest 
against the severity of (ierman submarines, 
and, in the interest of humanity and out 
of respect for the rights of neutrals, Ger- 
many agreed to spare neutral ships in pre- 
scribed waters and to warn all vessels be- 
fore attack, giving passengers opportunity 
to escape unless the vessel attempts flight 
or defense. 

Reliable statistics compiled in December, 
1915, show that from the b(*ginnlDg of tin* 
war in August, 1014, to Dec. 1, 1915, 734 
ships of the Anglo-French allies, with a 
tonnage of 1,447,628, wtue destroyed by the 
'Pou tonic sen forces. Of these 568, aggre- 
gating 1,079.492 tons, were destroyed by 
snbmarlin*«, and 93, of 94,709 tons, by 
min(‘s. Of the 734 ships destroyed 624, 
with a tonnage of 1,231,944, were British, 
'riiis represents 5.9 per cemt of the entire 
British shipping. 

Fesults of One Yearns Warfare . — Review- 
ing the llrst year of the war the Berlin 
newspapor.s pointed out that the territory 
of the q’i‘utonie powers was free f!*om in- 
vaders except for small snips in Al.saec 
and (ialicia, while the (Jerman armies in 
the West occupied 63,000 sqiiart* kilometi*rs 
(one s(iuare kilometer enunls .3861 of a 
K(|uare mile), Including B(‘Igimn and the 
most valuable part of France'. In addition 
tc> this territory the Aiistro-German allies 
occupied 150,000 square kilometers In the 
East, including the entire Russian province.s 
of Four land, Kovno, Suwalkl, Lomza. 
rioek, Killcz, Plotrkow, Radom, Klelce, and 
large parts of Warsaw and Lublin. The to- 
tal conquered territory at that time was 
twice the area of the Kingdom of Bavaria. 
The entire Kingdom of Servla was shortly 
after added to the conquered terrltorv. 

Verdun, Siege of . — German offensive op- 
erations against the French fortress of Ver- 
dun began In February, 1916. For three 
weeks, in half a dozen places on a front of 
more than 450 miles, from the North Sea 
to the Swiss frontier, the Germans had been 
feinting with an Intensity that gave each 
separate thrust a look of latent enterprise, 
and then abruptly, to the north of Verdun, 
on a continuous battle line of twenty-five 
miles, they developed operations of the first 
magnitude. 
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Verdun Js the first and strongest of a line 
of fortified French places ( Verdun-Toul- 
Kpinal-Belfort) facing the German frontier. 
It had withstood the German attack at the 
outbreak of the war, and now, greatly 
strengthened, It was attacked, Feb. 19, by 
the army of the Crown Prince, 300,000 
strong, under the eye of the Kaiser. After 
six days’ fighting Fort Douaumont, the most 
northerly outpost of the fortified area, was 
taken, Iiardaumont, to the east, and Champ- 
neuvllle, to the west, were taken Feb. 26. 
The British line in Flanders was lengthened 
HO that reinforrements might be sent to 
Verdun. The attack on the west side of the 
Meuse was made on a narrow front of not 
more than a miie and a half, between Vau- 
quols and Malancourt and toward the town 
of Avocourt. Repeated assaults resulted In 
the formation of the French defense on the 
line of a double salient, with one apex at 
Avocourt and the other at Le Mort Homme. 
Malancourt w’as captured by the Germans 
March 31, who then shifted their attack to 
the town of Vaux, on the east bank of the 
Meuse. Penetrating the French lines on 
hills 260 and 290, the Germans during April 
and May almost daily attacked Le Mort 
Homme and Hill 304. Early in .Tune the 
attacks centered on Fort Vaux, which fell 
to the Germans on the 7th, and Thiauniont 
on the 23d. June 25 the Anglo British allies 
began a strong offensive movement (see 
ISomme, Battle of) extending along the line 
from La Bassee in the north to Verdun in 
the south. The effect of these counter- 
attacks was to quell the German offensive, 
and by the end of the month the vast Ger- 
man siege was admittedly a failure. The 
French counter-attacks regained practically 
all of the ground which the Germans had 
gained. 

Casualties . — Casualties In the war up to 
January 1, 1917, after 20 months of fight- 
ing, were ('stimated as follows by a Wash- 
ington. and hence a neutral, authority : 


1 

Country j 

Killed 

Wounded 

Captured 

and 

Missing 

Total 

England 

France 

RiiBsia 

Italy 

Belgium . 

Serbia , 

205 400 
870 <X)0 
1 500 000 
105 00(» 
50 000 
00 000 

102 500 
540 800 
784 200 
40 000 
22 000 
28 000 

107 500 
400 000 
800 000 
55 000 
40 000 

615 400 

I 810 800 
3 084 200 
200 000 
112 000 
8.S000 

Total 

2 700 400 

1 .520 500 

1 402 5fK) 

5 819 400 

Germany . 

AiLstria 

Turkey . . 
Bulgaria.. . 

803 200 
53.3 100 
127 000 
7 500 

450 000 
355 000 
110 000 
7 000 

245 0(X) 
501 000 
70 000 
6 000 

1 .585 200 
1 469 100 
307 000 
20 500 

Total .... 

G’d Total 

1 550 800 
4 341 200 

022 0001 
2 448 500 

912 000 
2 3 14. '500 

3 384 800 
9 204 200 


Somme, Battle of . — During the early 
spring of 1916, the Germun attacks iu 
France were mainly directed against Ver- 
dun. From the first of February till late 
In June the most terrific warfare recorded In 
history took lace in this fortified area. 
(See Verdun, Battle of.) The British lines 
in the north were extended so us to send 
reinforcements to the French defenders. 
Finally, June 2r)th, a general advance by 
the Franco-Britlsh allies began. Fighting 
in July centered along the advance between 
the Ancre and the Somme rivers, by way of 
La Bolselle, Cortalmulson, Montnubon, Po- 
zier^s, the Faureaux and Delville woods. 
Guilement-Ginchy and Combles were taken 
from the Germans in August and by the end 
of September the AlUcsj claimed to nave cap- 


tured 117 square miles of territory, includ- 
ing forty-four villages, from the invaders 
since the beginning of the combined offen- 
sive. The end of October, 1916, found the 
Anglo-French allies still fighting furiously 
to maintain positions on the roads connect- 
ing Peronne and Bapaume. 


Loans . — The amount of money borrowed 
by belligerent and neutral countries as a 
consequence of the war up to the end of 
July, 1915, Is as follows: 

Great Britain .i;5, 714, 000, 000 

France .3,020. ,500,000 

Russia 2,020,500,000 

Italy 400.000,000 

Japan 50,000,000 

Belgium, Sfu-via and IMonle- 

u^gro 7.5,000,000 

Miscellaneous 125,000,000 


Total Anglo.Frcu(h Allies ,511,880,000,000 

Germany .53..390,000,000 

Austria-Hungary 1,706,000,000 

Tin-key 5.. 5 9 6, 000, 000 


Total Teutonic Allies .$10,692,000,000 

Nctherland $143,000,000 

Uuiriania 65,000,000 

Switzerland .31,000,000 

Bulgaria ;30, 000.000 

I'g.vpt 25,fK)0,000 

Denmark 1(1,000,000 

Noeway 11,000.000 

Sweden 14,380,000 


Total Neutrals 


$.335,380,000 


Grand Total .$17,561,380,000 

In September. 1915, nn Anglo-French 
(’ommisslon arrived in tbr* United States for 
tile purpose of borrowing $1,000,000,000, 
unsecured by any collateral, to carry on the 
war. 3'bis called forth protests from Ger- 
man-Americans in all parts of the United 
States, who threatened to withdraw their 
deposits from banks that participated in 
the loan. Most of tho newspapers strong- 
ly favored the loan. After conference 
with leading bankers in Now York and 
Uliicago the Commission obtained a loan of 
$500,000,000 for five years, at 5 per cent 
Interest at n price of OtJ to the hanking 
syndicate and 98 to the investor. The bonds 
were later sold for less than 94. 

Gn January 1, 1917, the Federal Reserve 
Board estimated that tho increase. In the 
national debts of the belligi'rent countries 
as a result of tljo war was $49,455,000,000. 
T'hese figures cover only a period ending in 
tlie l.atter part of 1916, and in the case of 

istria and Hungary go oniy as far as 
May. 1916. It is to be noted that these 
figures do not coincide with the co.st of the 
war, hut include only that part of the cost 
which has not been met by contemporaneous 
taxation. The increase In the national debts 
was dl.stribut(‘d as follows : 


Great Britain, to Nov. 11, 

1916 $13,253..358.000 

France, to Aug. 31, 1916... 8.0.38,500,000 

Russia, to Dec. 31, 1916 7,973.274,000 


Total for Efitcnte Allies. .$29,265,132,000 

Germany, to Oct. 27, 1916. . $15,260,000,000 

Austria, to May, 1916 3,716,200,000 

Hungary, to May, 1916 1,214,000,000 


Total for Central Powers. $20,192,200,000 

On February 3. 1917, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Law told the English Parliament 
that since the outbreak of the war England’s 
total expenditures bad been $21,000,000»000 ; 
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anCtbat her dally war expenses were $86.- 
000,000. Indications are that the folio winfr 
litres for the total cost of the war. from its 
beginning to June 1, 1917. are as follows l 


Total cost 

to Average 

J une 1, 1917 cost per day 
Groat Britain.. $21 .854, 000, 000 $ 47,000,000 

Fraoco 10,700.000,000 32,(K)0,000 

Italy 6,620,000,000 11,000.000 

Belgium 670,000.000 1,000.000 

Serbia 500,000,000 1,000,000 

Roumania 520.000,000 2,000,000 

Russia 12.820,000,000 32.000.000 

Total, iSht»nte $58,684,000,000 $126,000,0^ 

Germany $20,100,000,000 $ 30,000,000 

Austria 7, .520,000.000 17,000.000 

Turkey 1,100.000.000 2,500,000 

Bulgaria 735,000,000 2,500,000 

Total. Central 

Towers $38,455,000,000 $ 52,000,000 


Grand Total... 97,139,000,000 178.000.000 

Wirelesi* Tclrriraph Control , — At the out- 
break of the war two high powered wirele.s8 
telegraph stations in America were owned 
by German capital and were operated di- 
rectly to receiving statioD.s in the interior 
of Germany. The one at Tuckerton, N. J.. 
sending direct to Nauen, Germany, was 
taken over by the Navy Department in the 
fall of 1914, to insure against violations 
of neutrality, and July 8, 1915, the other 
station, at Sayville, L. I., was taken over 
for the same stated reason. 

Munitions Sihipments . — Firearms and am- 
munition to the value of $37,000,000 were 
shipped out of the United States during 
the ten months from August, 1914, to May 
31. 1915, according to figures com lulled by 
the Department of Commerce. This showed 
an increase of 400 per cent over (he ship- 
ments of the corresponding ten months of 
the previous year. It was announced In 
August that Charles M. Schwab, of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, had closed a 
contract with the Russian Government for 
the manufacture and delivery of shrapnel 
and high explosive shells to the value of 
$75,000,000. 

Following the example of Germany, the 
Austro-Hungarian Government announced 
that all Austrians and Hungarians in neu- 
tral countries, particularly in the United 
States, were forbidden to work in factories 
making war material for enemies of the 
dual . monarchy. The penalty for such an 
offense was announced as Imprisonment of 
from ten to twenty years, and even capital 
punishment under certain conditions. 

The Austro-Hungarian Minl.ster of For- 
eign Affairs sent a note to the American 
Ambassador at Vienna June 29, 1915, draw- 
ing attention to the fact that commercial 
business on a large goale in war material 
was proceeding between the United States 
and Great Britain and her allies, while 
Austria-Hungary and Germany were com- 
letely cut off from the American market 
ecretary Lansing’s reply stood firmly on 
the right of American exporters to send 
war supplies to belligerents able to purchase 
and receive them. He Justified the stand 
taken by the State Department by point- 
ing out that during the Boer war In South 
Africa Germany and Austria had sold arms 
and ammunition to Great Britain. 

Numerous strikes among workmen in mu- 
nition factories, as well as many mysterious 
fires and explosions in establishments mak- 
ing war supplies In the United States 
caused widespread suspicion that these were 


the work of German sympathisers, and the 
Secret Service of the government made ar- 
rests and secured convictions of reputable 
citizen^ for violations of neuti*ality laws* 

Protest to Great Britain , — ^The protest of 
the United States against the enforcement 
of the British Order In Council declaring 
a blockade of neutral European ports was 
rejected by Great Britain in three notes 
made public by the State Department. The 
main British contention was that no prin- 
ciple of international law was violated by 
the British blockade. It was held that 
there is only one immutable principle un- 
derlying the right of blockade, namely, that 
of “cutting off by effective means the sea- 
borne commerce of the enemy.” Instances 
were cited of Federal Interference with 
neutral traffic during the civil war In Amer- 
ica when goods vv(‘re destined ultimately 
for States in rebellion. 

Ford Peace Party . — Henry Ford, an Amer- 
ican milllouaire automobile manufacturer, 
announced, Nov. 24. 1915, that he had 
chartered the Scandinavian- American steam- 
ship Oscar il at a e(»st of $49,000 and was 
going to start for ICurope with a delegation 
of paeltleists to make an effort to induce 
the nations of Europe to stop fighting. 
“Out of the trenches before Uhrlstmas” was 
the slogan adopted by the pftrty, and Mr. 
Ford declared his readiness to spend his 
entire fortune to accomplish his purpose. 
The project was ridiculed by the newspa- 
pers, and many obstaeles were suggested. 
The party reached Sweden in December, 
where Mr. Ford was compelled to leave it 
and return home on account of sickness. 

Rumania in the War , — Rumanian partici- 
pation in the war was a finality foreseen by 
all close observers of the great struggle, but 
it was questlonalfie at all times prior to the 
actual deelnratlon as to which of the bellig- 
erents w'ould gain the support of the inland 
kingdom, surrounded by warring neighbors. 
The Austrian Red Book says the late King 
Charles was informed in July, 1914, of Am^ 
tria’s proposed ultimatum to Servia, and 
promised to keep hands off. King Charles 
worked hard to maintain Rumanian neu- 
trality, despite the Allies’ constantly in- 
creasing pressure. Crown Prince Ferdinand, 
later King, insisted, how(‘ver, the nation 
wanted war with Austria. Oct. 9, 1914 
King Charles, utterly discouraged, said to 
the Austrian envoy, “1 have only to die 
and see the end of this,” The King died 
Oct. 10, 1914. 

June 25, 1916, the Austro-Hungarian min- 
ister predicted that a critical time had ar- 
rived. “The minister reported that the 
entente was threatening Rumania, and that 
It would consider no Rumanian wishes in 
the peace conference if Rumania did not 
enter the war now. July 27 the minister 
reported that King Ferdinand declared : ‘I 
have the same intentions as my late uncle, 
but not the same authority.’ August 8 
Premier Bratiano asked the cession of a 
oart of Bukowlna, alleging that this might 
strengthen the partisans of neutrality. The 
minister, following instructions, declined, 
since the cession would not prevent Ru- 
mania from attacking Austria-Hungary 
whenever she thought the moment propi- 
tlotts. August 12 the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister Instructed the minister at 
Bucharest to point out In a friendly tone 
that Btimanla left the Russian frontier un- 
protected while it made strong war prepara- 
tions against Austria-Hungary, The King’s 
answer to these representations on August 
20, the minister reports, was evasive, as 
usual. The night of the 26th Premier Brat- 
iano declared in a conversation with the 
minister that Rumania would enter the war 
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only If attacked. On the 27th Knmanla de- 
clared war on the idde of the Entente. 

Invaeioti of During the late 

eummer of 1916, the Oermane had launched 
sporadic attacks against Rumania, hut on 
October 18. 1916, the campaign for the 
complete subjugation of the country was un- 
dertaken in earnest. The Oermans invaded 
from two points, with one division under the 
command of Mackensen and the other under 
Falkenbeyn. Both the division proceeding 
through Transylvania and the division pro- 
ceeding through thii Dobruja swept all be- 
fore it, despite the fact that the Rumanian 
armies were reinforced by Russian troops; 
and the two German armies effecting a 
union before Bucharest, the capital fell early 
in Decern t>er. and Rumanians, like Serbians, 
became a people without a country. 

Battle of Jutland . — .During the spring and 
summer of 1916, both the German and the 
British fleets bad b(^n making long sweeps, 
in divisions, through the North Sea; and it 
hence was inevitable that they should meet. 
At 2 l\ M. on May 31. 1916, a British 
division under Sir David Beatty en- 
countered, off the northwest coast of Jut- 
land, a German division under Admiral 
Hipper. The British division consisted of 
2 squadrons of battle cruisers. 3 squadrons 
of light cruisers, and 4 torpedo boat destroy- 
ers, supported by 4 supor-dreaduaiights. The 
German division, consisting merely of 6 
squadrons of battle cruisers, supported by 
light craft, was outnumbered, and attempted 
to fall back on the main German fleet steam- 
ing up from Helgoland. Beatty, however, 
pursued the Germans, with the two hostile 
divisions stretched out In almost parallel 
lines, although the pursuit carried him closer 
to the main German fleet and farther away 
from the main British fleet under Jelllcoe, 
which also was steaming up to join in the 
conflict. At 3.48 P. M. action commenced 
at a distance of about 20,000 yards. Bach 
side soon got busy with torpedoes, and the 
English “Indefatigable” was the first vessel 
to sink, although the Germans soon lost two 
destroyers when their attack was met by 
an attack from the British destroyers. The 
latter, however, lost heavily when they pur- 
sued their advantage to attempt an attack 
upon the German light cruisers. The “Queen 
Mary” also soon went to the bottom ; and 
by 4.30 the conflict was raging fiercely. 

At 4.45 P. M., Beatty sighted the advance 
of the main German battle fleet, and fell back 
to the main British fleet, which was now 
also approaching, and which soon engaged 
the enemy. A heavy haze, however, gave 
rise to a condition of “low visibility,” and 
it was difficult to strike a decisive blow; and 
action practically ceased by 9 P. M. Jelllcoe 
attempted during the light and later during 
the night to cut off the German fleet from 
its base, but found In the morning that he 
had not succeeded; and the English could 
not follow, because of the danger of mines. 
Although the battle of Jutland remains 
probably the greatest naval battle fought in 
the history of the world, yet the result^ 
were indecisive. The British seem to have 
suffered the heavier losses, but the Germans 
indisputably fled. The British loss com- 
prised 3 battle cruisers, 3 cruisers, and 8 
destroyers, a total loss in tonnage of 114,100 
tons. The Germans confessed to a loss of 1 
battleship, 2 battle cruisers, 5 cruisers and 
5 destroyers — a total loss in tonnage of 
60,720 tons. The British claimed, however, 
that the Germans lost in addition tonnage 
to the extent of 47.800 tons ; and the Ger- 
man denials of this claim must be discredited 
because of the fact that Berlin admitted that 


she had for some time refused to verify ^ 
claim ^ the British concerning two of the 
vessels listed ab^ a» lost ^tor mliltary 
purposes.” It must be remembered also 
that, since the Briti#h fleet Is, more than 
twice as powerful as the German fleet any 
German loss of more than B0% of the 
BHtisb loss is in its effects a defeat for 
Germany. 

Peace Propoaaln . — Chancellor von 
mann-Hollweg. December 12, 1916, hand^ 
to the ervoys of the United States, Spain 
and Switzerland — the three neutrals that 
represent German interests In hostile cap- 
itals — ^the following note, to be transmitted 
to the governments of Germany’s enemies : 

‘“rhe mo^t terrific war ever seen by his- 
tory has been raging for almost two years and 
a half in a large part of the world. The 
catastrophe, which could not be prevented 
by thousands of years our common civili- 
zation, injures the most precious achieve- 
ments of humanity. The spiritual and ma- 
terial progress which were the pride of 
Europe at the beginning of the twentieth 
century are threatened with ruin. 

“Germany and her allies, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Bulgaria and Turkey, have given proof 
of their unconquerable strength in this 
struggle. They have gained gigantic ad- 
vantages over their adversaries,, superior In 
numbers and war material. Our lines stand 
unshaken against ever-repeated attacks by 
the armies of our enemies. The last attack 
In the Balkans has been pot down rapidly 
and victoriously. The last events prove that 
a further continuance of the war will be 
equally unable to break our forces of re- 
sistance, and the whole situation Justifies 
us in expecting further successes. The four 
allied Powers nave been obliged to take up 
arms to defend our existence and the liberty 
of national evolution. The glorious deeds 
of our armies have in no way altered our 
purpose. We have always maintained the 
firm belief that our rights and lustlfled 
claims in no way contravene the rights of 
other nations. 

“Our aim is not to shatter or annihilate 
our adversaries. Inspired by the conscious- 
ness of military and economic strength, and 
ready to continue the war which was forced 
upon us to the lust extremity, if such be 
necessary, but at the same time inspired by 
the desire to avoid further bloodshed and 
make an end of the atrocities of war, the 
four allied Powers now propose to enter 
forthwith into peace negotiations. 

“The propositions which we bring for 
such negotiations and which have the ob- 
ject of guaranteeing the existence, honor, 
and liberty of evolution for our nations, 
a according to our firm belief, an ap- 
propriate basis for the establishment of 
lasting peace. If in spite of this offer of 
peace and reconciliation the struggle shduld 
go on, the four allied Powers are resolved 
to continue It to a victorious end, but they 
solemnly disclaim responsibility for this be- 
fore humanity and history. The Imperial 
Government has the honor, by the good 
offices of Your Excellency, to ask the (k»vern- 
ment of the United States to bring this 
communication to the knowledge of the Gov- 
ernment of [naming each belligerent 
Power of the entente allies]. 

“The governments at Vienna, Constan- 
tinople and Sofia transmitted identical notes 
and also communicated with the Holy See 
and all other neutral powers.” 

One week after the German proposal 
president Wilson, through Secretary of State 
I/ansing, sent a note to each of the bellig- 
erent powers, suggesting that they take 
the Initiatory steps to bring about pence* 
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, Tbe note to the entente groups was de- 

f vered to Great Britain, France, Italy. Ja- 
in, Eussia, Belgium, Montenegro. Portugal, 
umania and Serbia ; that to the central 
allies, to Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey 
and Bulgaria, and also to all neutral govern- 
ments for their information. For the text 
of the note and replies, see 8190, et seq. 

The Entente Allies’ message in reply to 
President Wilson’s peace note outlined terms 
which would have Indicated defeat for Ger- 
many in the war, but which had the saving 
grace of being definite. 

Entente Peace Terms , — The proposals of 
the Entente Allies for a peace settlement, 
after repeating the statement in their reply 
to the peace proposals of Germany which 
insisted that all danger to the world of 
future aggression on the part of Germany 
must be removed, Included the following 
features : “The restoration of Belgium, 

Kervla and Montenegro, and the indemnities 
which are due them ; the evacuation of the 
invaded territories ‘of France, of Russia and 
of Roumania, with lust reparation : the 
restitution of provinces or territories 
wrested in the past from the Allies by force 
or against the will of their populations (this 
reference being to Alsace and liOrralne) ; 
tlie liberation of Italians, of Slavs, of Rou- 
manians, and of Tcheco-Slovaqiies from for- 
eign domination (reference Including those 
Austrian portions of the Italian poninsula 
and Adriatic shores desired by Italy) : the 
enfranchisement of populations subject to 
the bloody tyranny of the Turks : the expul- 
sion from Europe of the Ottoman Empire 
(including Constantinople) and the fulfil- 
ment of tbe intentions of Russia to grant 
freedom to all of Poland. 

Germany, in reply to the President’s note, 
refused to mention any definite terms on 
which she would be willing to consider the 
establishment of peace ; but asserted her 
willingness to discuss peace terms with rep- 
resentatives of the countries with which she 
was at war. 

Entrance of the Vnitpd States into the 
War . — On Jan. 81, 1917, Ambassador von 
Bernstorff laid before the State Department 
a communication from the Imperial Ger- 
man Government wliich retracted the assur- 
ances previously given by that power regard- 
ing limitations upon its submarine cam- 
paigns. The defense offered hy Germany 
for this retraction was a statement that her 
enemies had resorted to illegal warfare until 
Germany was compelled to do likewise. The 
communication announced that beginning 
With February 1, 1917, all ships entering a 
blockade zone established around the British 
Isles and France, and also a blockade zone 
In the Mediterranean Sea around Fi*ance 
and Italy, would be sunk on .sight, with no 
provision for the safety of their crews and 
irrespective of their purposes and cargoes. 
IHie time would be given for ships sailing 
before this warning was made public to 
reach their destinations in safety, the Ger- 
man note continued ; but thereafter no ship, 
belligerent or neutral, would be safe from 
unannounced attack in the blockade zones. 
American ships would be allowed only this 
privilege — ^they might sail to and front the 
port of Falmouth, according to a course laid 
down by Germany, provided that only one 
ship a week took advantage of this offer, 
an(l provided that such ship did not carry 
contraband in the German interpretation of 
that word. 

The response of the United States to 
Geimany’s announcement was prompt and 
decisive. On February 8, President Wilson 
announced to Congress that Ambassador 
von Bernstorff had been given bis pass- 
ports, and expressed a fervent wish that this 
action would convince the Imperial Ger- 


man Government of the determination of 
the United States to defend Its own honor, 
and would induce Germany not to commit 
an overt act which would lead to war. 
The American Ambassador to Germany, 
James W. Gerard, was instructed at the 
same time to ask for his passports. 

For some weeks, the outcome of the situ- 
ation was awaited over the entire civilized 
world with breathless interest, but there 
was no indication that Germany was con- 
sidering receding from the position she had 
taken. On February 27, one week before 
the adjournment of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, ITesident Wilson asked it for power 
to arm American merchant vessels, in ac- 
cordance with a policy of armed neutrality ; 
but a small group of Senators, whom the 
President characterized as a group of “wil- 
ful men representing no opinion but their 
own,“ was enabled to take advantage of tbe 
Senate’s rules of debate to prevent a vote 
upon the bill embodying President Wilson’s 
request. The result of their action was the 
Immediate amendment of the rules of the 
Senate to provide for shutting off debate by 
certain regulations (closure) ; and the policy 
of armed neutrality was put Into effect. It 
soon became evident, however, that. In tbe 
ITesident’s words, “the policy proved to be 
impracticable.” American .shtos were still 
being mercilessly sunk, and tne Sixty-fifth 
Congress was summoned Into special session 
on April 2, 1917. On the evening of the 
same day, the President addressed the Con- 
gress assembled in joint session, and asked 
it to declare that the actions of Germany 
had compelled this country to proclaim that 
a state of war existed l)etween the United 
States and the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. With only 6 Senators and 60 R^re- 
sentatlves voting in the negative, tbe Con- 
gress followed the President’s request, and 
official announcement of the entrance of the 
United States into the conflict was made by 
tlie President on April 6. But a few days 
later, Cuba followed the example of the 
country which had made her free. 

German Tntriffnes with Mexico and Japan. 
— The decision of the United States to rec- 
ognize that a state of war existed with Ger 
many was hastened by announcement mad(‘ 
on February 28, 1917, that an Incriminating 
note from the German foreign secretary. 
Zlmmerm.ann, had been Intercepted by tbe 
United States Secret Service. The note was 
dated from Berlin, on January 19, 1917, 
and was addressed to the German minister 
In Mexico. The text of the note is as fol- 
lows : 

“Berlin, Jan. 19, 1917. 

On the 1st of February we Intend to l>e- 
gln submarine warfare unrestricted. In 
spite of this, it Is our intention to endeavor 
to keep neutral the United States of 
America. 

If this attempt Is not successful, we 
propose an alliance on the following basis 
with Mexico : That we shall make war 
together and together make peace. We shall 
give general financial support, and it Is 
understood that Mexico Is to reconquer the 
lost territory In New Mexico, Texas, and 
Arizona. The details are left to you for 
settlement. 

Ton are Instrncted to Inform the President 
of Mexico of the above in the greatest con- 
fidence as soon as It is certain that there 
will be an outbreak of war with the United 
States, and suggest that the President of 
Mexico, on his own initiative, should com- 
municate with Japan suggesting adherence 
at once to this plan. At the same time, 
offer to mediate between Germany and 
Japan. 

Please call to the attention of the Presl- 
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dent of Mexico that the employment of 
ruthless submarine warfare now promises 
to compel England to make peace in. a few 
months. 

ZiMMEUMANN.** 

There is no evidence that either Japan 
or Mexico, if they received the note, con- 
sidered acting in accordance with Its sug- 
gestions. On April 8, the Government of 
Austria-Hungary severed diplomatic negoti- 
ations v/lth the United States, although war 
was not declared, and this example was 
soon followed by Turkey. I^ater In April, 
Brazil severed relations with Germany, be- 
cause of the sinking of Brazilian ships, but 
war was not declared. Many of the coun- 
tries of Central and South America followed 
the example of Brazil. 

Preparationfi of the United Staten for Par- 
ii( ipation . — Immediately upon the announce- 
ment by the President and Congress of the 
existence of a state of war, the country 
went into extensive preparations to pro.se- 
cute its share in the conflict with the utmost 
of its energy and resources. Plans made 
f«)r the enlargement of the Army (n. v.) 
and the Navy (q. v.) and for the industrial 
and social integration of the country for the 
conflict were put into immediate effect ; and 
new pluns were made by newly-created 
boards and commissions. (See ('ouncil of 
National Defenso : Naval Consulting Board; 
National Pood Board ; United States Ship- 
ping Board.) A conscription act was 
passed, providing for a first war army of 
.oOO.OOO men, in addition to tlu* recruiting 
of the Army and Navy up to their full war 
strength. Rx-Prosideut Roc'sovelt pleaded 
for permission to lead a division of volun- 
teers Into France, and went ahead with 
plans for the organization of such a force 
while Congress and the President were con- 
.sidering the advisability of granting his 
request. The Secret Service force was moat 
efficient In rounding up and arresting Ger- 
man spies and plotters in this country, and 
practically nono of tlio anticipated schemes 
for blocking the progress of the country’s 
war plans was carried into effect. Com- 
miaaions from England. Italy and France, to 
(onsult and to give advice about our partici- 
pation in the war. wer(‘ received wAth open 
arms, and si commission from the United 
States to her new ally, th^ democratic Gov- 
ernment of Russia, w.Ms dispatched. With- 
out a dissenting vote. Congress passed a 
(irst war budget of ,$7,000,000,000 ; and $2,- 
000,000,0(*0 offered in bonds as the liberty 
Loan (q. v.) was offered generally to the 
country, to be largel.y oversubscribed. Ex- 
tensive war credits wore granted to mu* 
new allies. State and municipal govern- 
ments co-operated extensively in govern- 
mental plans, specially in the elimina- 
tion of waste. In the production of food, 
and In the encourngemeiit of thrift and 
economy. Registration of nil men between 
the ages of 21 and .'ll was set for .Tune f>. 
On May 10, President Wilson announced 
that a division of the regular army (about 
28,000 mt n) would bo disp.a tolled immedi- 
ately to France under the command of Ge'n- 
eral Pershing. Aviation and hospital units 
from tile United States also were dispatched 
about the same time. President Wilson an- 
nounced also on May 10 that be did not 
contemplate at that time the acceptance of 
Ex-President Roosevelt’s offer to lead an 
expeditionary force Into France. 

For Tfdief of the dcnfiiule in Belohim ana 
northern France, see Belgian Relief. 

For the Rannian Revolution, see Russia ; 
Runnian Revolution. ^ , ,, 

For Soeialinfs and the War. see Soclnlisni. 

Prosceution of the War, 1011 , — During the 
winter of 1016-1017, the forces struggling 
on land maintained their sfatun quo. In the 
Western theatre of war, desultory trench 
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fighting and minor maiicuvei*H continued. In 
England, the Asquith coalition cabinet had 
resigned in December, 1916, to be succeeded 
by a war coun<‘il of five members entrusted 
with the prosecution of the conflict, under 
the direction of the new premier, Lloyd- 
George. In March, the Brland Ministry in 
France resigned, and the new Cabinet was 
headed by Ribot as premier. General Nlvelle, 
who had succeeded Marshall Joffre as com- 
mander-in-chief of the Allied armies in the 
West was In turn succeeded in April by 
General Petain, with practically dictatorial 
war powers. Field Marshal von Ilinden- 
burg was given supreme command of the 
German armies and General Falkenheyn was 
made chief of staff. The disruption in Rus- 
sia due to the revolution in March would 
probably have been made by Germany the 
occasion for a new onslaught in the East, 
had not th<> Allies launched a new and ter- 
rible offensive. 

Battle of An'an . — Early in Fei^ruai^y l>e- 
gan the first of the great German retreats 
since the Battle of the Marne. The Battle 
of the Somme had allowed the British' to 
drive a wedge into the German lines, and 
persistent attacks had gradually widened 
that wedge until the German lines were no 
longer tenable. The Germans prepared their 
new line of resistance (the Hindenburg line) 
very carefully and retreated to it in mas- 
terly fashion, taking up a position facing the 
towns of Arras and Soissons. The Germans 
pursued their policy of frightfulness by dc*- 
liberately wasting the country they were 
forced to al>andon, in such wanton fashion 
as to impoverish it for years to come. 

Against the new German line, the Eng- 
lish launched a general attack at dawn of 
Easter Monday, April 9, 1917. The offen- 
sive was along a 45-mile front, with Lens 
as the objective at one end and St. Quentin 
at the other end. Despite the fact that the 
attack was launched in bitter weather, it 
was irresistible, and day after day the Gor- 
mans retreated, the English taking above 
10,000 prisoners daily. Not since the be- 
ginning of the war was the attack by air 
so comprebensivo, and the artillery bom- 
bardment rivalled that around Yerdnn In 
the previous year. From the day of the 
inauguration of the offensive, when the 
Canadians captured the Vlray ridge, to the 
end of ten days, the Allies gained more 
ground than the.v had previously gained in 
the 6 months since the Battle of the »Sornme. 
After the first 5 days, the h^rench also deliv- 
ered smashing blows; and the retreat of the 
Germans along their whole line covered a 
considerable nuinher of miles. By May 1. 
the end of tim offensive was i i sight, and 
by May 15. German v was able to deliver 
several successful counter-attacks. 

The Unresfrirfed German Suhmarine War- 
fare . — Soon after the inauguration of unre- 
stricted German submarine warfare on Feb. 
1. 1917, the Allied countries refused to make 
official announcements of the proportion of 
their tonnage which the submarines had 
accounted for, so that the success of the 
submarines up to June 1, 1917. is largely 
a matter of opinion. The following facts, 
however, are Indicative ; A Berlin esti- 
mate on January 31, 1917, the day before 
the assumption of unrestricted warfare 
undersea, claimed that 4,000.000 tons of the 
Allies’ shinning had .been destroyed, includ- 
ing ,3,000,()00 tons, or 15%. of British ship- 
ping. During the one month of February. 
1017, the unrestricted warfare had accounted 
for 46.5,770 tons of shipping, including .5*2 
neutral ships, 107 British ships, and 19 
ships of other belligerents. (It will be 
noted that the Gorman estimate of the total 
British tonnage alone by this time was 
close to 2.0.000,000 tons.) During the last 
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three manthe of 1916, the overage monthly 
tonnage aunk hy German aubmarines was 
353,500 ; so that the unrestricted submarine 
warfare would seem to have Increased sub- 
marine success only about 30% over the old 
figures. During March and April, however, 
the BUbnmrines were more successful, al- 
though there does not seem to be any war- 
rant for the belief that they accounted for 
tonnage near the 1,000,000-mark monthly. 
Mr. W. L. Saunders, of the United States 
Naval Consulting Board (q. v.), announced 
early in May, 1917. that the researches of 
the Board had discovered means of making 
the submarine warfare ineffective ; but other 
members of the Board declared this state- 
ment too optimistic, although they admitted 
that there were indications that this con- 
summation was by no means a remote possi- 
bility. On May 4, 1017, a flotilla of United 
States torpedo boat destroyers joined the 
English squadron In the North Sea in the 
attack on submarines. 

The Jtiituation on June 1, i9l7 . — The cap- 
ture of Kumania at the end of 1016 repre- 
sents the high-water mark reached by the 
Central Powers. Indeed, it was probably 
their realization that iKjyond these successes 
they could not well hope to go which 
prompted Germany's offer of peace terms 
late in December, 1016. Results up to this 
date showed that the Allies were becoming 
stronger and Germany weaker. Thirty-four 
months of the war had nullified the ad- 
vantage possessed by Germany of more 
extensive and centralized preparations for 
war, and bad enabled the Allies to overcome 
their handicap of lack of preparation. In 
spite of the fact that 850,000 young men 
were coming to military age in Germany 
every year, a number In excess of the annual 
German losses up to this time, the great 
advantage of the Allies in man power could 
no longer be denied. A lack of morale 
among the German troops was manifested 
in the great number of prisoners being cap- 
tured by the Allies, whereas practically no 
Germans had In'cn taken prisoners in the 
first year of the war. There w'cre also 
significant signs that Germany was being 
greatly crippled by lack of supplies due to 
the Allies’ blockade ; and the peace senti- 
ment within Germany grow to considerable 
proportions. The unlimited use of the sub- 
marine warfare was a serious blow to the 
Entente, especially to England : hut on the 
other hand, the Allies gained greatly by the 
entrance of the United States into the con- 
flict, with the fresh supplies of men. money 
and material directed from the United States 
to the use of Germany’s enemies. 

The Russian Revolution, whatever Its ulti- 
mate effects on the war, was fanning the 
flames of republicanism in Germany. The 
German Socialists were being reinforced 
from all classes and parties in their aim to 
abolish monarchy in Germany ; and speeches 
hinting at revolution against the Kaiser 
were being made unchecked even on the floor 
I of the Reichstag. The Allies, in contrast, 
were constantly increasing in strength. In 
the battle of Arras, they had persistently 
crumpled up even the strongest German de- 
fenses ; and had shown that man for man 
their military efficiency was equalling. If 
not surpassing, that of the Teutons. Italy 
had captured Gorizia, and was proceeding 
slowly, if surely, in her attack on Austria 
in such a way that Austria could no longer 
be of valuable assistance to her ally. In* 
deed, peace sentiment had become so strong 
In Austria and Bulgaria, while Turkey had 
never been of much value as an ally, that 
Germanv was fighting the world practically 
single-handed. Russia had captured much 
Austrian territory, although the extent of 
that captured territory did not equal the 
extent of thq territory captured from her by 


Germany, In a word, Germany was on the 
defensive. 

So far as the past was concerned, how- 
ever, Germany could well say that she had 
gained the upper hand,, The coloaltHtf she 
had lost were insignificant in comparison 
with the territory she had won. All of 
Servla and Roumania and the greater part 
of Belgium were in her hands. She had 
suffered fewer losses and expended less 
money In the course of the war than her 
opponents. She had the advantage of the 
inner lines, and hence tin* shorter lines, of 
battle : and with the exception of a very 
small portion of Alsace-lA)rrain, the Allies 
were not even threatening her own domain. 
But nevertheless, her urar plans had been 
definitely checkmated. Germany had stipu- 
lated as a requisite for her success tlie cap- 
ture of Paris, and there she had failed. Her 
later hope for the complete subjugation of 
Russia bad been warmly nourished, and 
there she had failed. Finally, she had hoped 
to wear down the Allies In the West by 
attrition, and there she had failed. Slie 
could not well hope any longer for new 
successes, and a defensive warfare can sel- 
dom emerge victorious in the long run. 

The actual fighting situation was as fol- 
lows : In the West, both sides remained 
strongly on trenched .* but Victories in the 
trench warfare had been of late with the 
Allies. On the northeast front, the spring 
rains prevented a German advance, and 
there W'as no certainty of the result when 
Germany rc-assnmed her offensive against 
the forces of the new Russian democracy. 
On the southeast front, Austria must l)e ex- 
pected to do little more than defend herself. 
On the southern front, the Italian armies 
w'erc still pushing slowly ahead in the difil- 
enlt mountain fighting. In the far East, 
Turkish attempts against the Suez canal 
had failed, and the British were advancing 
in Mesopotamia and Palestine. In the Bal- 
kan states there was little activity. On the 
seas, the Allies’ fleets still malntainerl com- 
plete control. The achb'vemeiils of the 
submarines can not be denied, but as official 
figures are withheld, there is no indication 
ns to the extent of the serlonsnes.s presented 
to the Allied cause by the submarine war- 
fare. 

European War of 1914-17: 

American flag, nii.suso of, during, 
8055. 

Ancona, note on sinking of, 8117. 
Austria’s reply to, 8118. 

Appeal by Wilson to citizens to main- 
tain neutrality during, 7978. 

Board of relief established for bene- 
fit of American citizens stranded 
abroad during, 7962. 

Correspondence relating to, 8055. 

Day of prayer set apart for nations 
engaged in, 8007. 

Destruction of men and resources by, 
- 8015. 

Identic notes to Great Britain and 
France protesting against the vio- 
Kation of neutral rights, 8059. 

Lusitania, note to Germany on sink- 
ing of, 8062. 

Nations engaged in, will need our 
help, 8016. 

Neutrality of United States in, 7978. 

Neutrality proclaimed at outbreak of 
hostilities between — 
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Austria-Hungary and Servia; Ger- 
many and France, 7969. 
Austria-Hungary and Russia, 7974, 
Belgium and Austria-Hungary, 7974. 
Belgium and Germany, 7976. 

France and Austria-Hungary, 7975. 
Germany and Great Britain, 7974. 
Great Britain and Austria-Hun- 
gary, 7975. 

Great Britain and Turkey, 8014. 
Italy and Austria-Hungary, 8065. 
Japan and Austria-Hungary, 7977. 
Japan and Germany, 7977. 

Position of American, 8102. 

Order for relief, protection and trans- 
portation home of Americans in 
Europe at outbreak of, 7901, 

Peace ov’ertures, 81.^7 to 8197. 
Pictures of, see 7984, 8032, 8080, 8096, 
8144, 8192, 8200, and descriptions 
on back. 

(Seo also Neutrality; Wilson, and the 
several countries involved.) 

Eutaw Springs (S. 0.), Battle of.— 

Ideiit. Col. Stewart had succeeded Lord 
Rnwdoii In ooininnnd of the southern divi- 
sion of the British array and established 
iieadfjuarters at Orangeburg, S. C. Gen. 
(ireeiie, who had l)eeu resting the American 
array on the hills of the Santee Klver, 
had* been reenforced by 700 North Caro- 
lina coutlneutnls. Ills army thus increased 
to more than 2,500 men, Greene determined 
to iittacU Stewart, whose force did not ex- 
ceed 2,000. Stewart fell back about forty 
miles to Kill aw Ji^irings, near the Santee 
Itlver, in South Carolina. Here Sept. 8, 
1781, a fierce but Indecisive battle was 
fought. Stewart kept the field, but at 
night retired tow'ard Charleston, and 
Greene took iiossession of the battle ground 
and sent delachinents In pursuit of the 
British. The total American casualties as 
given by Gen. Greene were 408. The Brit- 
ish loss was C)93. 

Everglade State. — A nickname for Florida 
(q. V.), (Seo also States) ; sometimes also 
nicknamed the Gulf State and the Flowery 
State. 

Ex Post Facto Law.— A law passed after 
the commission of a crime or misdemean- 
or for which it provides punishment : a 
retroactive law. 'riie Constitution of the 
United Stat(*s prohibits the passage of such 
laws either by Congress or by any other 
legislative body. 

Exchange for Official Documents (see 
also International Bureau of Ex- 
changes) : 

Agreement at Paris concerning, 4718. 
Convention concerning, 4985. 
Exchange, Medium of. (See Medium 
of Exchange.) 

Exchequer, plan of, 2057, 2119. 

Excise Laws.— As early as 1790 a na- 
tional excise law was passed. Alexander 
Hamilton, then Secretary of the Treasury, 
Insisted that such a tax was necessary, 
hut the law was not passed without a 
fierce debate. The tax Imposed at first 
varied from 25 to 40 cents a gallon om 
imported spirits, from 9 to 25 cents on 


domestic distilled llqnors, and from 11 to 
SO cents when the material was molasses 
or other Imported product. This tax was 
reduced in 1702. Opposition to It was 
strong throughout the country, culminat- 
ing in the whisky Insurrection in westenf 
Pennsylvania in 1794. Under Jefferson the; 
excise tax was abolished. It was revived 
again In 1813, during the war with Great 
Britain. In 1817 it was again repealed 
and no excise tax was collected by the 
General Government until 1862, during the 
Civil War. In 1864 the excise rates were 
raised, the rates on liquor rising from 60 
cents to $2 per gallon, while In 1865 the 
rates were still further Increased. After 
that time the excise rates gradually de- 
clined, ,till In 1875 the liquor tax stood at 
00 cents per gallon. Excise rates re- 
mained thus until 1894 when the tax on 
liquor was raised to $1.10. During the 
Bpauish War, however, excise rates were 
again raised, those on fermented liquors 
being doubled. By an act of 1002, 

however, the last of the warlBlls were 
removed and the rate of excise v^s left as 
It was before the war. 

Excise Tax, power to levy rests in 
national government, 7391. (See 
Taxation.) 

Executive. — That branch of a government 
to which the execution of laws is entrusted^ 
The executive may be a king, an emperor, 
or a president, or a council or other body. 
From 1775 to 1789 the United States G'lV- 
ernment had no other executive than Con- 
gress, which, however, created a Board of 
War, Board of Treasury, etc. The Con- 
stitution invested the President with ex- 
ecutive power, sharing only the powers of 
appointment and treaty making with the 
Senate. 

Executive Departments were established 
by the First Congress under the Constitu- 
tion. Governors appointed by the Crown 
exercised the executive functions of the 
Colonies, except In Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, and for a short lime in Massachusetts, 
where governors were elected by the peo- 
ple. At the outbreak of the Revolution, 
when the royal governors had been deprived 
of their powers, and before the State con- 
stitutions had been adopted, executive 

f ewer was vested in a committee of .safety, 
n some Colonies an executive council, with 
a president or chairman, was chosen by the 
provincial congresses. Most of the state 
constitutions provided for governors. 

In the United States the Fi^ecutlve Is 
one of the three great branches of gov- 
ernment, the other two being the legisla- 
tive and the judicial. Historically the leg- 
islative branch is first, because it was 
placed first in order in both the work of 
the Convention and in the final draft of 
the Constitution. Practically the executive 
branch Is clearly prior in consideration so 
far as foreign powers are concerned. Un- 
der some Administrations executive power 
has been greatest in Influence ; under others 
perhaps smallest of the three. The weight 
of the Executive has steadily increased 
since the inauguration of the Government, 
not only on account of the appointing pow- 
er. which is shared with the Senate and 
which grows with the expansion of the 
Republic, but for oth,er reasons. The* 
President’s functions are constantly exer* 
clsed when Congress and the judiciary are 
taking recess. Besides, he Is the one pen 
son who J!0presents to the average citmen 
the concrete majesty of law— the embodi- 
ment of tththority In a democratic repre- 
sentative loverument. 
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Executive Cabinet — Official conduct of, 
complimented, 2203, 2714. 

Executive Departments.— The executive 
branch of the United States Government 
comprises the following ten subordinate De- 
partments, each of which Is presided over 
and directed by a head who is known as 
the Secretary of the Department. The 
Secretaries of the various Departments 
constitute what is termed the ^‘Cabinet” 
(q. v.>. They are chosen by the President, 
but must be confirmed by the Senate. Bach 
acts under the authority of the President. 
The annual salary is $12,000. (1) State, 

which administers foreign affairs; (2) 
Treasury, which has charge of the finances ; 
(3) Justice, which Is the legal couasel of 
the Government ; < 4 ) War, which admin- 
isters military affairs; (5) Post-ofiice, which 
has charge of the postal service ; (6) Navy, 
which has charge of naval affairs; (7) In- 
terior, which has charge of mutters per- 
taining to home affairs, including public 
lands, Indians, patents, pensions, education, 
railroads, and census; (8) Agriculture, 
which collects and disseminates information 
on agricultural subjects; (9) Commerce, 
which cares for the commercial, manufac- 
turing, census, corporations, fisheries and 
navigation interests of the country; (10) 
Labor, which has charge of the immigra- 
tion bureau and statistics of labor. The 
Department of liabor, which was created 
June 13, 1888, and absorbed Into the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor on its 
establishment, P>b. 14, 1903, was an inde- 
pendent PLvecutive Department, although its 
head was known as a Commissioner, in- 
stead of Secretary, and was not a member 
of the Cabinet. The Department of Com- 
merce and Labor was again divided in 1913. 

Executive Departments (see also the 
several Departments): 

Acts regarding advertising of, vetoed, 
4388. 

Advertising in newspapers by, in- 
quired into, 2911. 

Aliens employed in, report on number 
of, transmitted, G102. 

Applications to, should be in writing, 
.3456. 

Appointment of laborers, 6707. 

Appointments and promotions in, or- 
der regarding preference to be 
given veterans in, 3637, 6703. 

Appointments in, having relation to 
civil service, 4990. (See also Execu- 
tive Nominations.) 

Buildings occupied by, referred to, 
3897. 

Canvassing for outside support for 
promotion forbidden, 6703. 

Circulars asking for political contri- 
butions circulated iu, 4784. 

Closed for Thanksgiving, 3245. 

Communications to be transmitted to 
head of proper Department, order 
regarding, 3859, 3981. 

Employees in — 

Official conduct of, complimented, 
2714. 


Order permitting — 

To participate in decoration of 
graves of soldiers, 3862, 4118, 
4137, 4184, 4237, 4282, 4352, 

4402, 4443, 4508, 4552, 4603, 

4712, 4753, 4818, 4899, 5078, 

5350, 5463, 5540, 5609, 5832, 

5949, 6046. 

To participate in public exercises, 
4879, 6590, 6595, 6611. 

To witness inauguration of Pres- 
ident Cleveland, 4881. 

Ordered to organize into companies 
for defense of Washington, 3323. 
Partisan interference in elections 
by. (See Elections.) 

Heferred to, 3585. 

Kendering honors to rebel living or 
dead, inquired into, 35‘)1. 

Wages of, not to b<* affected by 
reduction in hours of labor, 3969, 
4129. 

Examination of operations of, in- 
vited, 6058. 

Extension of power to make tempo- 
rary appointments of heads of, rec- 
ommended, 3348, 5568. 

Personal interviews with heads of, 
order regarding, 3546. 

Postage accounts of, referred to, 
2360. 

Power of judiciary over, discussed. 
1720. 

Record of efficiency of persons in. 
5642. ' 

Recommended, 5615. 

Redistribution of bureaus among, rec- 
ommended, 6989, 7105, 7229. 
Superannuated employees, 7706. 
Transfer of duties among, recom- 
mended, 2264, 4060. 

Vacancy occasioned by death of head 
of, recommendations regarding fill- 
ing, 3348, 5568. 

Executive Mansion. (See Wliite House.) 
Executive Mansion: 

Completion of, 595. 

Furniture should be provided for, by 
Congress, 595. 

Tmprovenient of, 808. 

Restoration of, 6729, 6739. 

Executive Nominations (see also Re- 
movals from Office); 

Act — 

Prescribing oath of office to bo 
taken by persons who partici- 
pated in rebellion discussed, 

4076. ^ 

Regulating tenure of certain civil 
offices vetoed. (See Tenure-of- 
Office Act.) ' 

Appointing power discussed by Pres- 
ident — 

Buchanan, 3190. 

Fillmore, 2616. 
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Jackson, 1261, 1272, 1351. 

Johnson, 3690, 3767, 3820. 

Tyler, 1903, 1958. 

Appointments — 

Applicants refused by President 
Tyler, 1958. 

For limited period, 638. 

Keferred to, 3662. 

Belation of members of Congress 
to, discuf-sed, 4557. 

Discussed, 3062. 

Errors in, arrangements for correc- 
tions or, recornmen<led, 802. 

Interviews with President, 5831. 

Persons appointed or permitted to 
continue in ofGce without consent 
of Senate inquired into, 3663. 

President Madison declines to confer 
with Senate regarding, 515. 

Kejcctions of, President Jackson ^s 
message asserting that Senate is 
not required to give reasons for, 
1261. 

Penewal of, 2646. 

Request of — 

House for names of applicants for 
oflice refused by President Tyler, 
1958. 

Senate for correspondence regard- 
ing, right to make, denied by 
President Jackson, 1272. 

Senate for reasons for making, re- 
fused by President Jackson, 1261, 
1351. 

Resolution of Senate regarding, and 
reply of President Hayes, 4433. 

Rules regulating interviews with 
President regarding, discussed, 
5831. 

Withdrawal of, by President — 

Harrison, W. H., not acted on by 
Senate, 1876. 

Jackson, not acted on by Senate, 

1002. 

Executive Orders. (See the several 

subjects.) 

Executive Salaries. (See Salaries, Ex- 
ecutive.) 

Executive Session. — The roust liution of 
the United States provides that the presi- 
d(‘nt “shall have power, by and with the 
advice and consent of the senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present concur ; and 'he shall nominate 
and, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, shall appoint ambassadors, 
other public, ministers, and consuls, judges 
of the Supreme Court, and all other officers 
of the United States whose appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which s'hall bo established by law.” A rule 
of the senate providing for the manner 
of advising and consenting to executive 
recommendations requires that “when act- 
ing upon confident ial or executive business, 
iiuless the same shall be considered in 
open executive session, the senate chamber 
shall be cleared of all persons except the 
secretary, the chief clerk, the principal 
legislative clerk, the executive clerk, the 


minute and Journal clqrk, the sergeant-at- 
arms, the assistant doo^'heeper, and such 
other officers as the presiding officer shall 
think necessary, and all such officers shall 
be sworn to secrecy.” The senate is then 
said to be in executive session. The house 
holds no executive sessions. It may go 
into secret session, however, whenever con- 
fidential communications are received from 
the president, or whenever the speaker or 
any member shall inform the house that he 
has a communication which ought to be 
kept secret for a Mmc. 

Exequatur."^ batln word meaning “Let 
him execute.” In diplomatic usage the 
word is used to signify a document author- 
izing an official to act In the capacity of 
agent or representative. Usually a written 
recognition of a person in the character of 
<*onBul or commercial agent issued by the 
government to which he Is accredited and 
authorizing him to exereise bis powers. 
The government from which an exequatur 
is asked has the right to refuse it either 
on political or personal grounds. The gov- 
ernment may also withdraw it. When de- 
prived of his exequatur a consul may with- 
draw with his records or delegate his pow- 
ers to another, according to instructions. 
Exequaturs: 

Refusal of Turkey to grant exequa- 
turs to consuls of United States 
referred to, 6092, 6148. 

Revoked — 

Consul of — 

Belgium, 3420. 

Chile, 3625. 

France, 260. 

Frankfort, 3700. 

Great Britain, 2924, 2925. 

Hanover, 3709. 

Hesse, 3709. 

Nassau, 3709. 

Oldenburg, 3710. 

Spain, 2588. 

Sweden and Norway, 3626. 

Revocation annulled, 3630. 
Vice-Consul of — 

Portugal, 4038. 

Sweden and Norway, 3627. 

Revocation annulled, 3630. 

Exhibits, Office of, Agriculture Depart- 

m^mt. — The Bureau of Forestry in tlu' De- 
partment of Agriculture, In the prosecution 
of its educational work, makes exhibits con- 
sisting of models, specimens, maps, draw- 
ings, transparencies and bromide enlarge- 
ments of its work at county and state fairs 
P.nd national expositions. More than 1,700 
lantern slides wwe loaned to 386 persons 
engaged in educational work. Traveling ex- 
hibits of photographs, maps, drawings and 
wood samples were loaned to 172 schools 
and libraries. 

The Office of Public Roads and Rural En- 
gineering In the prosecution of its educa- 
tional work, delivers lectures and makes 
exhibits consisting of models and enlarged 
photographs illustrating the l>est methods of 
road, bridge and culvert construction, road 
drainage, maintenance, repair, roadside 
treatment, road building, equipment, macliln- 
ery, etc., at expositions, congresses, conven- 
tions, arid fairs. A “good roads” train, 
with motion picture equipment, makes tours 
pf the country. 

Other bureaus maintain similar equipment 
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and educational exhibits and transport the 
same from place to place upon request of a 
sufficient number of Interested persons. Re^ 

? meats for this service and reports thereon 
or convenience are made through the Office 
of Exhibits. 

EsJhibitions (see also Adelaide; Ant- 
werp; Arcachon; Atlanta; Barcelona; 
Bergen; Berlin; Boston; Brussels; 
Caracas; Chicago; Cincinnati; Ham- 
burg; London; Louisville; Madrid; 
Melbourne; Munich; New Orleans; 
Oporto; Paris; Philadelphia; Sydney; 
Vienna) : 

Discretionary authority to send dele- 
gates to, recommendations regard- 
ing, 4714, .4763, 4827, 6546, 6325. 
ExXMUlsion. — The term has been particu- 
larly applied to the territorial growth of the 
United States, as when Louisiana Territory 
and Alaska were purchased. The term was 
used especially in the campaign of lOOO 
when the Democrats assailed the Republican 
poliev of expansion on the question of the 
acquirement of the 1‘hilippines and Porto 
Rico, and of control over Cuba. 

Expansion, Territorial: 

Annexation discussed. (See Alaska; 
California; Cuba; Florida; Gadsden 
Purchase; Hawaiian Islands; Louis- 
iana Purchase; New Mexico; Phil- 
ippine Islands; Puerto Rico; St. 
John Island; St. Thomas Island; 
Santo Domingo; Texas; Yucatan.) 
Foreign policy discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Adams, John, 228. 

Adams, J. Q., 862, 868, 884, 895, 
903, 922, 950. 

Buchanan, 2966, 2998, 3037, 3041, 
3066, 3089, 3092, 3173, 3177. 
Cleveland, 4912, .5867, 5871, 5873, 
5892, 5955, 5963, 6064, 6068, 6087, 
6148. 

Fillmore, 2614, 2656, 2701, 2715. 
Grant, 39S5, 4006, 4015, 4018, 4050, 
4053, 4082, 4101, 4143, 4176, 4192, 
4245, 4290, 4365. 

Harrison, Bcnj., 5445, 5618, 5750, 
5783. 

Harrison, W. H., 1873. 

Haves, 4418, 4420. 

Jackson, 1159, 1222, 1324, 1370, 
• 1378, 1456, 1484, 1500. 

Jefferson, 311, 346, 349. 

Johnson, 3564, 3581, 3777, 3886, 
3888 

Lincoln, 3248, 3255, 3327, 3444. 
McKinley, 6248, 6281, 6295, 6307. 
Madison, 452, 473. 

Monroe, 573, 582, 624, 627, 689, 673, 
685, 762, 787, 791, 817, 829. 
Pierce, 2731, 2745, 2807, 2864, 2904. 
Polk, 2229, 2236, 2248, 2276, 2322, 
2337, 2361, 2386, 2431, 2437, 2444, 
. 2480. 

Taylor, 2548, 2655. 


Tyler, 1890, 2049, 2064, 2160, 2169, 
2171, 2176, 2190, 2193, 2200. 

Van Buren, 1590, 1702, 1748, 1819. 

'Washington, 120, 213. 

Expatriation. — The voluntary renunciation 
of the rights and liabilities of cllizonshlp 
in one country to become tbc citizen or sub- 
ject of another. The right of expatriation 
has been sanctioned by custom and usage 
In the United Slates. The g<ivernment has 
even in a number of instanet's refused pro- 
tection to nntlve-liorn and nnturalizod citi- 
zens on the ground that they had expatri- 
ated themselves. An act of Congress of 
July 27, 1868, doclnred it the natural and 
inherent right of all people, and any de- 
nial or reslrietion thereof eontiary to the 
fundamental principles of government. An 
act of Congress, approved March 2, 1907, 
detined the conditions undm- which an 
American citizen may expatriate himsedf. 
It provides that any American citizen shall 
he deemed to have expatriated himself when 
he ‘has been naturalized in any foreign 
state in eonformity with its laws, or wlnm 
he has taken an oath of allt'glanee to any 
foreign state. NYlnm any naturalized citi- 
zen shall have resided for two years In the 
foreign state from which he came, or for 
five years in any othm* fondgn slate, it 
shall be presumed that h(' has ceased to 
be an American citizen, and the place of 
his general abode' shall be cieeine'd bis place 
of residence during said years: Urovideel. 
however, that such piesumption may be 
overcome on the pre.seniaile)n of satisfac- 
tory evidence to a diplomat le: e)r e’onsular 
officer of the T’uite'd States, uneh'r sue*h 
rules and regubitlems ns the* 1 )epartm<-nt 
of State may proscribe': And pre>vid»'d a!se>. 
that no Ame'iiean eilizen shall be' allowe'd 
to expatriate himself wlie'ii this country 
Is at war. 

Any American woman who marrie'S a for- 
eigner shall take' the nalie)nality of her 
husband. At tlie termination of the marital 
relation she may resume he'i* American citi- 
zenship, if abre>ad, l)y rt'glslerlng as an 
American citize>n within one year with a 
consul of the United State's, or by return- 
ing to reside in the United States, or, if 
residing In the United States at the termi- 
nation of the niarllal relatie)n, by eeent inn- 
ing to reside therr'in. Any fore'lgn woman 
who acquires American rlllzenship by mar- 
riage to an American shall be assumed to 
retain the same after tbt' termination of 
the marital relation if she' cemtliuies to re- 
side in the T^^nited Slate's, unless slio makes 
formal renunciation ihere'of be*foro a court 
having Jurisdiction to naturalize aliens, or 
If she resides abroad she may retain her 
citizenship by registering as shell before a 
United States consul within one year after 
the termination of such marital’ ivlntton. 
A child born without the TTnited States of 
alien parents shall be deemed a citizen of 
the United States by virtue of the natural- 
ization of or resumption of American citi- 
zenship by the parent : Provldt'd, that such 
naturalization or resumption takes place 
during the minority of such child : And 
provided further, that the citizenship of 
such minor , child shall begin at the time 
such minor child begins to reside perma- 
nently in the United States. All children 
born outside the limits of the United States 
who are citizens thereof and Vviio continue 
to reside outside the United States shall. In 
order to receive the protection of this gov- 
ernment, be required upon reaching the age 
of. eighteen yeUrs to record at an Amer- 
ican consulate their Intention to become 
residents and remain citizens of the United 
States, and shall be further required to 
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take the oath of allegtanee to the tJntted 
BtaU‘8 upon attaining tholr majority. Ex- 
patriation has been fre^im'ntly pleaded be- 
fore the Supreme Court, but the plea has 
always been overruled. Though the right 
l)(^ admitted, except in the case of persons 
subject to military service, holding public 
trusts, or charged with crime the almculty 
remains to give evidence of the mode of 
expatriation. British subjects cease to be 
such upon being naturalized in other conn- 
trios, and such persons, In order to be 
again considered British subjects, must be 
renaturalized on their ^return to Great Brit- 
ain. In Franco and Germany the some- 
what Indefinite claim of domicile in a for- 
eign land is accepted as evidence of ex- 
patriation. 

Expatriation. (Seo Naturalization 

Laws.) 

Expedition. — journey by an organized 
body for the accomplishment of some definite 
<*nd, as the expedition of a force of the 
T^nltcfl States nrray in pursuit of the Mexi- 
can bandit Villa. 

Expeditions Against Foreign Powers 

(see also Neutrality): 

Discussed by President— 

Arthur, 4640. • 

Buchanan, 2978, 2997, 3180. 

Fillmore, 2643, 2649, 2697. 

Jefferson, 394, 395, 400, 417. 

Johnson, 3640, 3655, 3658. 

Monroe, 582, 583, 590, 592, 601, 
609, 769. 

Pierce, 2741, 2779, ' 

Polk, 2455. 

Taylor, 2549, 2585. 

Van Buren, 1616. 

Washington, 146. 

Proclamations against, by President— 

Buchanan, 3027. 

Cleveland, 6023, 6126. 

Fillmore, 2647, 2648. 

Grant, 4039, 4045. 

Jefferson, 392. 

Johnson, 3631. 

Madison, 546. 

Pierce, 2804, 2805, 2921, 

Taylor, 2555. 

Tyler, 1925. 

Washington, 149. 

Expeditions, Exploring. (See Exploring 
Expeditions.) 

Expeditions, Unlawful. (See Expedi- 
tions Against Foreign Powers.) 
Expenditures, Public— in 1794 the an- 
nual expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment amounted to only $6,300,000. In 
1814 they ran up, on account of the war 
with Great Britain, to $34,700,000. They 
fell In 1834 to $18,600,000. In 1854'ithey 
were $55,000,000. During the last year of 
the Civil War (1865) they amounted to $1,- 
205.000.000 ; but In 1878 they had declined 
to $237,000,000. For the following ten 
years the expenditures averaged $260,000,- 
000 per annum. For the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1893, they were $459,400,000, 
made up largely of interest and pensions. 
In 189(5 they were $434,678,654. and for 
the year ending June 30, 1899, they had In- 
creased to $005,072,180. Since the Spanl^ 
War the expenditure has naturally been re- 


duced : for the year ehding June 30, 1905, 
U was $567,411,611, of some $23,087,732 In 
excess of the revenue. In 1907 the expendi- 
tures were $578,300,592, and the revenues 
amounted to $665,1106,134, which Is $86,- 
945,543 more than the expenditures. The 
grand total of expenditures of the govern- 
ment for the years 1911-1912, appropriated 
by the Slxty-nrst Congress at its third ses- 
sion, was $1,025,489,661.54. The receipts 
for the fiscal year ending, from customs, 
amounted to $701,372,375. Expenditures 
for the year ended June 30, 1913, were $l,t 
010,812,449, including postal. 

Expenditures, Public (see also Foreign 
Intercourse) ; 

Act making appropriations for — 

, Approved and reasons therefor, 
3128, 4327. 

Vetped, 4488. 

Acttmaking appropriations to supply 
deficiencies vetoed, 6115. 

Congress warned about, 6238. 

Contingent fund, account of, ren- 
dered, 80, 127, 325, 343, 354, 366, 
382, 405, 421, 447, 482. 

Discussed. (See Finances discussed.) 

Economy in, recommended, 5890, 6177. 

Estimates, etc., of, referred to, 281, 
297, 4213, 4523. 

Failure of Congress to provide for, 
discussed, and recommendations re- 
garding, 3073, 3102, 4322, 4404, 
4472. 

Provisions for, recommended by Pies- 
ident — 

Buchanan, 3073. 

Hayes, 4472. 

Van Buren, 1541. 

Experiment Stations, Office of.— These 

are public institution.s for aKcortniniug facts 
useful to the agriculturist. vSclontific con- 
duct of experiments in the growth and im- 
provement In plants and animals requires 
close attention, long time and the outlay of 
considerable money. Thu.s only the fortu- 
nate Individual possessing these essentials 
can seriously devote himself to experiments 
which often result In discouraging failure 
and which, when successful, often Inure to 
the benefit of few and at the expense of 
many. Consequently the state and Federal 
governments have established public Stations 
where experiments may l>e methodically car- 
ried on and the successful results freely 
given to the public. 

The first agricultural experiment station 
in America was begun at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. at Middletown, COnn., in 1875, though 
similar work had previously been done at 
some of the agricultural colleges. By 1887 
there were seventeen stations in fourteen 
different states. That year Congress passed 
what Is generally referred to as the Hatch 
Act, giving to each state and territory 
$15,O0O a year from the national treasury 
to maintain an experiment station as a de- 
partment of the agricultural college estab- 
lished under the land-grant act of 1862. It 
was presumed that the states would provide 
the land, buildings and equipment, and spend 
the money carrying on the experiments and 
reporting the results. There are now sixty- 
five of these stations. 

The work of the stations is thus ontllned 
in the act : *Tt shall be the object and duty 
of said expei!!pment stations to conduct orlg- 
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Inal researclies or verify experiments on the 
physiology of plants and animals, the dis- 
eases to whleh they are severally subject, 
with the remedies for the same ; the chemical 
composition of useful plants at their differ- 
ent stages of growth ; the comparative ad- 
vantages of rotative cropping as pursued 
under a varying series of crops ; the capac- 
ity of new plants or trees for acclimation ; 
the analysis of soils and water ; the chemical 
composition of manures, natural and artlfi* 
cial, with experiments designed to tost their 
comparative effects on cfops of different 
kinds ; the adaptation and value of grasses 
and forage plants ; the composition and 
dig^ttbllity of the different kinds of food 
.for domestic animals; the scientllic and 
economic questions Involved In the produc- 
tion of butter and cheese ; and such other 
researches or experiments bearing directly 
on the agricultural Industry of the United 
f^tates as may in each case l>e deemed ad- 
visable, having due regard to the varying 
eonditions and needs of the respeetive#states 
and lerritorl<‘s.” 

Under this act agricultural experiment 
stations are in operation in all the slat<‘s 
aud Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Hlco and Uiuun. 
A number of substations are also main- 
tained. The states have In recent years 
greatly Increased their appropriations to 
these ’ stations to supplement th<* F'ederal 
funds. 'Pile total annual appropriation to 
the several stations is now iK*tween $4,000,- 
000 and $5,000,000. 

Experiment Stations, discussed, 5.‘)84, 
5888, 5980, 6347. (See also Agricul- 
ture, Department of.) 

Experiment Stations, Agricultural, re- 
port of, 6733, 6861. 

Exploration. — An investigation of unknown 
parts, as the Lewis and Clark exploration. 
(See Lewis and Clark Expedition.) 
Explorer.— A person venturing into sectiou.s 
previously unknown. 

Exploring Expeditions (see also Arctic 
Expeditions; Jeannette Polar Expe- 
dition: Lady Franklin Bay Ex- 
pedition; Pacific Ocean Exploring 
Expedition; South Sea Exi)loring 
Expedition; Wilkes Exploring Ex- 
pedition). 

Across continent recommended, 341, 

886 . 

Naval expeditions referred to, 4449. 
Explosives, order to prevent shipment 
of, 4815. 

Export Duties, levied by foreign pow- 
ers referred to, 4744. 

Exports. — The value of American export 
trade has generally kept pace with the 
development of domestic business. Tn 
1892 It passed the billion dollar mark, and 
until the outbreak of the European War 
in 1914, It promised to pass two and a half 
billion in that year. The figures for the 
period 1900-1913 follow In an adjoining 
table ; 

Exports for the 12 months ending with 
Fieptember, 1916, were, In round terms, 
$5,000,000,000. The precise figures an- 
nounced by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce were $4,971,945,883, as against 
$3,177,764,184 in the preceding 12 months 
and an annual average of $2,453,00(1000 In 
the five years preceding 1915-16. Our ex- 
ports of domestic products In the month of 


Beptember were lar^r than those for th<‘ 
entire fiscal year 1875, the closing year of 
our first centenary. 

For the year ending with September, 1916, 
imports totaled $2,307,706,567, compared 
with $1,681,298,913 for 1915 and an annual 
average of $1,725,000,000 for 1911-1915. 


Year 
Ending 
June 30 

Exports 1 

Total Exports 

Domestic 

Foreign 

1900. . . 

$1,370,763,571 

$23,719,511 

$1,394,483,082 

1901 . . . 

1,460,462,806 

27,302,185 

1,487,764,991 

1902... 

1,353.481,861 

26,237,640 

1,381.719,401 

1903. . . 

1,392,231,302 

27,910,377 

1,420,141,679 

1904. . . 

1,435,179,017 

26,648,254 

1,460.827,271 

1906. . . 

1,491,744,641 

26,817,025 

1.618.661.666 

1906... 

1,717,953,382 

25,911,118 

1,743,864,500 

1907.. . 

1,853,718,034 

27,133,044 

1,880,851,078 

1908. . . 

1,834,786,357 

25,986,989 

1,860,773,346 

1909. . . 

1,638,355,593 

24,655,611 

1,663.011,104 

1910.. . 

1.710.083,998 

34,900,722 

1,744,984,720 

1911... 

2,013,549,025 

35,771,174 

2,049,320.199 

1912... 

2,170,319,828 

34,002,581 

2,204,322,409 

1913. . . 

2,428,.60G,3r>8 

37,377,791 

2,465,884,149 

1914. . 

2..329,()S4,025 

;i4,S9r).123 

2,364,579,148 

1916 

2,716.178,405 

' 52,410,875 

2.708,643,532 


Tlu‘ effect of the war iu hhirope upon the 
business of the United Stat(‘s Is shown by 
a comparison of tlu* exporis for the month 
of August, 1913, aud those of 1914: 



1913 

1914 

Belgium 

. . . $9,322,262 

$432,527 

France 

. . . 10,750,624 

7,420,800 

Germaiiy 

... 21,301,274 

68,737 

Russia . 

1,600,864 

112,372 

United Kingdom 

. . 38,355,184 

32,951,250 

Argentine 

. . . 5,139,819 

971,129 

Australia 

. . . 3,875,282 

1,823,453 

Italy 

Exports; 

. . . 5,274,678 

1,169,326 


Aggregate of, to France referred to, 
768. 


Embargo on — 

Modification of law\s regarding, rec- 
omineiided, 527. 

Keconimended, 526. 

Laws ill regard to, 528, 866. 
Prohibition on — 

Kecommended, 517. 

Removal of, recommended, 527. 
Value of, for year ending June — 
1845, 2252; 1846, 2346; 1847, 2401; 
1848, 2496; 1851, 2658; 1852, 2705; 
1877, 4422; 1881, 4633; 1884, 4830; 
1885, 4925; 1886, 5093; 1890, 5555; 
1891, 5627; 1892, 5743; 1893, 5875, 
5887; 1894, 5964, 5978; 3896, 6156, 
6171; 1899, 6357; 1900, 6439. 

Value of, from commencement of 
Government, 1045. 

Expositions. (See Exhibitions.) 
Express, The, American vessel attacked 
by,^ 2675, 2680. 

Expunging Eesolutions.— March 28, 1834, 
the Senoie passed a resolution censuring 
President Jackson and declaring that In re- 
moving the Federal deposits from the Bank 
of the United States he had assumed au- 
thority not conferred by the Constitution 
and the laws. Through the effort of Sena- 
tor Benton an “expunging resolution” was 
passed Jan. 16, 1837. A black line was 
drawn around the resolution of censure in 
the Journal and across It was written the 
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ipjrords *'t!!xputige(l by order of the Senate 
this ICth day of January, 1837.” The ex- 
punging reuolution was strenuously opposed 
by Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 

Extension Banks. — Undn* the provisions 
of the Keservo Banking law of 1914 any 
national banking association poi^-sesslng a 
capital and surplus of $1,000,000 or more 
may tile application with the Federal Re- 
serve Board for the purpose of securing 
authority to establish nranehes in foreign 
countries or dependencies of the United 
States for the furtherance of the foreign 
commerce of the United States, and to act, 
if required to do so, as fiscal agent of the 
United States. 

Extradition, IntematlonaL—Extradit ion 
treaties have been concluded by the Gov- 
c*rnment of the United States with the 
principal governments of the world and 
many of the smaller ones. The first was 
that with Great Britain negotiated by John 
Jay in 1794. Congress, however, made no 
law for carrying out its provisions. Again, 
in 1842 a second treaty was negotiated. 
This was found to be inadequate In many 
ways. For Instance, a criminal whose 
offense was not covered by the treaty was 
extiudlted on another charge and then tried 
for his real offense. This caUed forth a 
prote.st from Great Britain. By 188G the 
treaty of 1842 was found to be entirely In- 
adequate to existing conditions, q'he rheli»s- 
Ros<‘bery convention of that year offered a 
more satisfactory system, but was rejected 
by the Senate. That body, however, rati- 
fied the Blaine-I*auncefote convention of 
1880, which accomplished the desired re- 
sult. The United States has now extradi- 
tion treaties with forty nations, but has 
no such treaties with the following coun- 
tries: Bulgaria, China, Costa ttlcn, Domin- 
ican Republic, Egypt, Greece, Honduras, 
Korea, Morocco, l»araguay, I’ersia, Uou- 
mania, and Siam. The latest extradition 
treaties made were those with Cuba and 
Uruguay in 1905. Crimes which are recog- 
nized as extradital with all nations are : 
murder, and attempts to murder, arson, 
robbery, embezzlement, forgery and coun- 
terfeiting. Crimes at sea are extradital 
with all out France. Burglary, criminal as- 
sault, abduction, perjury and destruction 
of railroads are extradital under the ma- 
jority of the treaties. (See Treaties.) 
Extradition Treaties. — also Fugitive 
Criminals.^ The United States has con- 
cluded extradition treaties with all of the 
principal countries of the world and many 
of the smaller. These vary greatly in the 
extraditable crimes. But the general con- 
ditions and moans of extradition of all are 
the same. The essential principle of all 
of these treaties is that a fugitive from 
ju.stice cannot be extradited from a coun- 
try for one crime and tried upon another, 
without having ample opportunity and time 
to depart from it. The requisition for ex- 
tradition is made through the diplomatic 
agents, or when such are wanting through 
the oonsnlar oflice. Siiffielent proof of ^Tit 
within the law of the country from which 
extradition Is sought must accompany the 
requisition ; or If the fugitive has been sen- 
tenced or convicted prior to his escape, a 
legalized copy of the sentence of the judge, 
or of the warrant for arrest, must accom- 
pany the requisition. In urgent cases the 
provisional arrest of the fugitive may be 
secured by telegraphic or mall request, in 
which cases proceedings must be begun 
against the prisoner within a period of, 
usually, two months. 

Political offenses or crimes are not ex- 
traditable, and an extradited person cannot 

XX 


be tried subsequently for a political offense, 
or connection with one prior to extradition. 
Where the person whose extradition Is 
sought has coiumlited an offense against 
the laws of the country of the asylum he 
must be tried, and, If guilty, fulfill his 

g unishmeut before being handed over to 
le other nation. Expenses of the extra- 
dition are to be borne oy the country seek- 
ing requisition. No extradition is possible 
If the offense with which the fugitive is 
charged is unpunishable by reason of the 
statute of limitation of the country of 
asylum. All articles and property in pos- 
session of the fugitive at the time of arrest 
are so far as is practicable to be returned 
with him, whether or not the proceeds of 
crime. 

Where requests for the extradition of the 
same person come to a nation from more 
than one other country, unless directed 
otherwise by treaty provisions, be is 4:0 
be banded over to the officers of the country 
first making requisition. The countries 
with which the United States has oxtia- 
dition treaties in force and the extraditable 
offenses are as follows : : 

Argentine Republic — (1896). — Homicide, 
assassination, parricide, poisoning, infanti- 
cide, manslaughter, or the attempt to com- 
mit any of these crimes ; arson, burglary, 
house-breaking, shopbreaking, robbery with 
violence, larceny of the value of $200 ; for- 
gery, counterfeiting, embezzlement of pub- 
lic monies or of private funds exceeding 
$200 ; fraud or breach of trust of $200 ; per- 
jury or subornation of perjury ; rape, 
abduction, kidnapping or child-stealing; 
train-wrecking, accomplished or attempted ; 
piracy, mutiny, destroying or attempting to 
destroy a ship ; assaults on shipboard : and 
trading In slaves where such is prohibited 
by the laws of both countries. 

Austria-Hungary — ( 1856) . — Murder. as- 
sault with intent to kill, piracy, arson, rob- 
bery, forgery, making or circulating coun- 
terfeit money, or embezzlement of public 
monies. 

Baden — (1857). — Murder, attempt to com- 
mit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, forgery, 
making or circulation of counterfeit money, 
or embezzlement of public money. 

Bavaria — (1853). — Murder, assault with 
Intent to commit murder, piracy, arson, rob- 
bery, forgery, making or circulating coun- 
terfeit money, or embezzlement of public 
money, 

Belgium — (1901). — Murder, parricide, as- 
sassination, poisoning, infanticide, attempt 
to commit murder, rape, attempt to com- 
mit rape, bigamy, abortion, arson, piracy, 
mutiny on shipboard, larceny, burglnrv. 
ho^^se-breaklng, forgery, making or circu- 
lating counterfeit money, embezzlement 
of public money, or of private funds, ex- 
ceeding $200 or 1.000 francs; train-wreck- 
ing, obtaining money or goods under false 
pretences, kidnapping of minors, and re- 
ception of stolen articles. 

BoHiHa — (1900) . — Murder, assassination, 
parricide. Infanticide, poisoning, attempt to 
commit murder, manslaughter, arson, rob- 
bery, burglary, forgery, counterfeiting, em- 
bezzlement exceeding $200 ; fraud or breach 
of trust when $200 or more Is Involved ; 
perjury, subornation of perjury, rape, ab- 
duction, kidnapping, train-wrecking, piracy, 
mutiny, destroying a vessel, assaults at sea, 
slave-trading In violation of the laws of 
both countries. 

Brazil — (1898). — ^Same as Bolivia. 

Chile — (1900). — Same as Bolivia. 

China . — No extradition. 

Colombia — (1888). — Same as Bolivia. 
Cuba, — 1, Murder, comprehending the of- 
fenses expressed in the Penal Code of Cuba 
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as assassination, parriolde, Infanticide and 
poisoning ; manslaughter, when voluntary ; 
the attempt to commit any of these crimes, 
2. Arson. 3, Robbery, defined to be the 
act of feloniously and forcibly taking from 
the person of another money, goods, docu- 
ments, or other property, by violence or put- 
ting him in fear: burglary; house-break- 
ing and shop-breaking. 4. Forgery, or the 
utterance of forged papers, or falsification 
of the otficlal acts or documents of the 
Government or public authority, including 
courts of Justice, or the utterance or fraud- 
ulent use of any of the same. 5, The fabri- 
cation of counterfeit money, whether coin 
or paper, counterfeit titles or coupons of 
public debt, bank-notes, or other instru- 
ments of public credit; of counterfeit seals, 
stamps, dies and marks of state or public 
administration, and the utterance, circula- 
tion or fraudulent use of any of the above- 
mentioned objects. 6. Embezzlement by 
public officers or depositaries ; embezzle- 
ment by persons hired or salaried to the 
detriment of their employers ; obtaining 
money, valuable securities or other per- 
,sonal property by false devices, when such 
act is made criminal by the laws of both 
countries and the amount of money or 
value of the property so obtained Is not 
less than two hundred dollars In gold. ' 7. 
Fraud or breach of trust (or the corre- 
sponding crime expressed in the Penal Code 
of Cuba as defraudation) by a bailee, 
banker, agent, factor, trustee, or other per- 
son acting In a fiduciary capacity, or direc- 
tor or member or officer of any company, 
when such act Is made criminal by the laws 
of both countries and the amount of money 
or the value of the property misappropri- 
ated Is not less than two hundred dollars 
In gold. 8. Perjury ; subornation of per- 
jury. 9. Bribery ; defined to be the giving, 
offering or receiving of a reward to influ- 
ence one in the discharge of a legal duty. 
10. Rape, bigamy. It. Wilful and unlaw- 
ful destruction or obstruction of railroads, 
trains, bridges, vehicles, vessels or other 
means of transportation or public or privatie 
buildings, when the act coininilted endan- 
gers human life. 12. Crimes committed at 
sea, to wit: (a) Piracy, by statute or by 
the law of nations, (b) Revolt, or con- 
splrney to revolt, by two or more persons 
on board a ship on the high seas against 
the authority of the master, (c) Wrong- 
fully sinking or destroying a vessel at sea, 
or attempting to do so. (d) Assaults on 
board a ship on the high seas with Intent 
to do grievous bodily harm. 13. Crimes 
and offenses against the laws of both coun- 
tries for the suppression of slavery and 
slave-trading. 14. Kidnapping of minors or 
adults, defined to be the abduction or de- 
tention of a person or persons In order 
to exact money from them or their fam- 
ilies, or for any other unlawful end. 15. 
Larceny, defined to be the theft of money, 
effects, documents, horses, cattle, live- 
stock or ai^ other movable property of 
the value of more than fifty dollars. 16. 
Obtaining by threats of doing Injury, mon- 
ey, valuables or other personal property. 
17. Mayhem and other wilful muiilatlon 
causing disability or death. Extradition Is 
to take place for participation in any of 
the crimes and offenses mentioned in this 
treaty not only as principal or accomplices, 
but as accessories In any of the crimes or 
offenses mentioned In the present article, 
provided such participation may be pun- 
ished, In the United States as a felony and 
In the Republic of Cuba by imprisonment, 
hard labor or capital punishment. 

ark.— Same as Belgium : supple- 
mented by a treaty .signed in 1005 extend- 
ing its provisions to tne island possessions 


of the contracting parties, and including 
the crime of bribery. 

A’cwador— (1872). — 1. Murder, Including 
assassination, parricide, infanticide ana 
poisoning. 2. The crime of rape, arson, 
piracy, and mutiny on shipboard when the 
crew or a part thereof, by fraud or vio- 
lence against the commanding officer, have 
taken possession of the vessel. 3, The 
crime of burglary, this being understood 
as the act or breaking or forcing an en- 
trance into another’s house with intent to 
commit any crime, and the crime of rob- 
bery, this being defined as the act of tak- 
ing from the person of another, goods or 
money with criminal Intent, using violence 
or Intimidation. 4. The crime of forgery, 
which is understood to be the wilful use or 
circulation of forged papers or public docu- 
ments. 5. The fabrication or circulation 
of counterfeit money, either coin or pa- 

f >er, of public bonds, bank bills and seciir- 
ties, and In general of any kind of titles 
to or Instruments of credit, the counterfeit- 
ing of stamps, dies, seals, and marks of 
the state, and of the administrative au- 
thorities, and the sale or circulation thereof. 
6. Embezzlement of public property, com- 
mitted within the jurisdiction of either 
party by public officers or depositaries. 

France — (1843). — Murder, assassination, 
parriclile, infanticide, poisoning, attempted 
to c<»mmit murder, rape, forgery, arson, and 
embezzlement. By the treaty of 184r>: 
Robbery, burglary, and house-breaking. By 
the treaty of 18.18: Making or cireiilating 
counterfeit money and emliczzlemeut by 
hired or salnriod persons. By the treaty of 
1!)69: 1. Murder, assassination, parricide, 
infanticide and poisoning ; manslaughter, 
when voluntary; assault with intoul to 
commit murder. 2. Rape, abortion, bigamy. 
3. Arson. 4. Rol)l)ery, burglary, house- 
breaking or shop-breaking. 5. Forgery ; 
the utterance of forged papers, the forgery 
or falsification of official acts of Govern- 
ment, of public authority, or of courts of 
justice, or the utterance or the thing forged 
or falsified. 6. The counterfeiting, falsify- 
ing or altering of money, whether coin or 

{ )aper, or of InstrunK'iils of debt created 
>y national, state, provincial, mnnlcipal or 
other governments, or of coupons thereof, 
or of bank-notes, or the utterance or circu- 
lation of the same ; or the counterfeiting, 
falsifying, or altering of seals of state. 7. 
Fraud or breach of trust by a bailee, bank- 
er, agent, factor, executor, administrator, 
guardian, trustee or other person acting in 
a fiduciary capacity, or director or m(*m- 
ber or officer of any company, when such 
act is made criminal by the laws of both 
countries, and the amount of money or the 
value of the property misappropriated is 
not less than $200 or 1,000 francs. Em- 
bezzlement by public officers or deposi- 
taries ; embezzlement by persons hlrea or 
salaried, to the detriment of their em- 
ployers. 8. Larceny ; obtaining money, 
valuable securities or other property by 
false pretenses, when such act Is ’made 
criminal by the laws of both countries, 
and the amount of money of the value of 
the property fraudulently obtained la not 
less than two hundred dollars or one thou- 
sand francs. 9. Perjury, subornation of 
p«*rjnry. 10. Child-stealing, or abduction 
of a minor %under the age of fourteen for a 
boy and of sixteen for a girl. 11. Kid- 
napping of minors or adults. 12. Willful 
and unlawful destruction or obstruction of 
railroads, which endangers human life. 
18. (a) Piracy, by the law of nations, (b) 
The act by any person, being or not being 
one of the crew of a vessel, of taking 
possession of such vessel by fraud or vio- 
lence. (c) Wrongfully sinking or destroy- 
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Inff a vessel at sea. (d) Ecvolt or con- 
spiracy to revolt, by two or more persons 
on board a, ship on the high seas, against 
the authority of the captain or master, 
(e) Assaults on board a ship on the high 
seas, with Intent to do grievous bodily 
harm. 14. Crimes and offences against the 
laws of both countries for the Suppression 
of slavery and slave-trading, 16. Receiv- 
ing money, valuable Becurltles or other 
property knowing the same to have been 
unlawfully obtained, when such act is made 
criminal by the laws of both countries 
and the amount dr money or the value of 
the property so received Is not less than 
$200 or 1,000 francs. 

Great Britain-^ (1889 ). — ^Voluntary man- 
slaughter, counterfeiting, embozziement, 
larceny, receiving stolen goods, fraud, per- 
jury, subornation of perjury, rape, abduc- 
tion, chlid-sieallng, kidnapping, burglary, 
house-breaking, piracy, mutiny, destroying 
a vessel, assault at sea, slaver^ and slave- 
trading. By a supplement or 1900 there 
were added : Obtaining money under false 
pretenses, train-wrecking, and procuring 
abortion. 

Greece . — No extradition. 

Guatemala — (1903). — Same as Bolivia, 
with the addition of : Mayhem, bimimy, 
bank robbery, embezzlement of Jniiik funds, 
obtaining mou(?y or property by threat and 
receiving same. 

Haiti — (1864). — Murder, assassination, 
parricide. Infanticide, poisoning, attempt to 
commit murder, piracy, rape, forgery, eoun- 
terfelting, arson, robbery, and embezzle- 
ment. 

Honduras . — Until 1909 we had no extra- 
dition treaty with Hoiidurns. During tliat 
year Secretary Root negotiated a convention 
covering a longer list of extraditable of- 
fenses than the existing treaty with Mex- 
l<‘o, which had theretofore been considered 
fairly complete and a model form for ap- 
plication to contiguous territory. They 
are : 1. Murder, comprehending the crimes 
de.signated by the terms of parricide, as- 
sassination, maiislaugliter, when voluntary ; 
poisoning or infanticide, 2. Tlie attempt to 
commit murder. 3. Rape, abortion, carnal 
knowledge of children under the age of 
twelve years. 4. Bigamy. 5. Arson. 6. 
Willful and unlawful destruction or ob- 
struction of railroads, which endangers 
human life. 7. Crimes committed at sea : 

(a) Piracy, as commonly known and de- 
fined hy the law of nations, or by statute. 

(b) Wrongfully sinking or destroying a ves- 
sel at sea or attempting to do so. (c) 
Mutiny or conspiracy by two or more mem- 
bers of the crew or other persons on board 
of a vessel ou the high seas, for the pur- 
pose of rebelling against the authority of 
the captain or commander of stieh vessel, or 
by fraud or violence taking possession of 
such vessel, (d) Assault on board ships 
upon the high seas with Intent to do bodily 
harm. 8. Burglary, defined to be the act 
of breaking Into and entering the house of 
another In the night time with Intent to 
commit a felony therein 9. The breaking 
Into and entering into the offices of the 
Government and public authorities, or the 
offices of banks, banking houses, saving 
banks, trust companies, nisu ranee compa- 
nies, or other buildings not dwelling with 
Intent to commit a felony therein. 10. Rob- 
bery, defined to be the act of feloniously 
and forcibly taking from the person of 
another, goods or money by violence or by 
putting him In fear. 11. Forgery or the 
utterance of forged papers. 12. The for- 
gery or falsification of the official acts of 
the Government or public authority. In- 
cluding courts of justice, or the utterl»g or 


fraudulent use of the same. 13. The fabri- 
cation of counterfeit money, whether coin 
or paper, counterfeit titles or coupons of 
public debt, created by national, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, local, pr municipal gov- 
ernm« ut8, bank-notes or other instruments 
of public credit, counterfeit seals, stamps, 
dies, and marks of state or public admin- 
istrations, and the utterance, circulation, 
or fraudulent use of the above mentioned 
objects. 14. Kmbczzlement or criminal 
malversation committed within the juris- 
diction of one or the other party by public 
officers or deposit at les, where the amount 
embezzled exceeds $200 (or Honduran 
equivalent). 15. Emoezzlement by any 
person or persons hired, salaried, or em- 
ployed, to the detriment of their employ- 
ers or principals, when the crln»e or of- 
fense Is punlshablo by Imprisonment or 
other corporal punishment by the laws of 
both countries, and where the amount em- 
bezzled exceeds $200 (or Honduran equiva- 
lent). 16. Kidnapping of minors or adults, 
and to be the abduction or detention of a 
person or persons, in order to exact money 
from them or their families, or for any 
other uniawfiil end. 17. Larceny, defined 
to be the theft of effects, personal proper- 
ty, or money, of the value of twenty-five 
dollars or more. 18. Obtaining money, val- 
uable securities or other property by false 
pretenses or receiving any money, valuable 
securities or other property knowing the 
same to have been unlawfully obtained, 
where the amount of money or the value 
of the property so obtained or received ex- 
ceeds two hundred dollars (or Honduran 
equivalent). 19. Perjury or subornation of 
perjury. 20. Fraud or breach of trust by 
a bailee, bunker, agent, factor, trustee, ex- 
ecutor, administrator, guardian, director, or 
officer of any company or corporation, or 
by any one in any fiduciary position, where 
the amount of money or the value of the 
property misappropriated exceeds two hun- 
dred dollars (or Honduran equivalent). 21. 
The extradition is also to take place for 
participation In any of the aforesaid crimes 
as an accessory before or after the fact, 

E rovided such participation bo punishable 
y Imprisonment by the laws of both con- 
tracting parties. 

Ita1y~{18Q8. 1869, 1884).— Murder, as- 
sassination, parricide, poisoning. Infanti- 
cide, attempt to commit murder, rape, ar- 
son, piracy, mutiny, burglary, robbery, for- 
gery, counterfeiting, and embezzlement. By 
the addition of 1884 : Kidnapping. 

Japan — (1886).— Same as Haiti. 
Luremburg — U883). — Same as Great 

Bi^ltain. 

iHexico — (1889 and 1902).— The extent 
of extraditable offenses is greater In the 
case of Mexico than in any other treaty 
of the United States, probably ou account 
of the contiguity of territory. The list 
of extraditable offenses includes: Murder, 
assassination, parricide, poisoning, infanti- 
cide. rape, bigamy, arson, piracy, destroy- 
ing a vessel, murder, burglary, housebreak- 
ing, bank robbery, robbery, forgery, fraud- 
ulent use of the courts, counterfeiting. In- 
troduction of counterfeiters tools, embez- 
zlement of public or private funds, embez- 
zlement of bank or trust funds, embezzle- 
ment by hired or salaried persons, kidnap- 
ping, mayhem, endangering human life by 
destruction of railroads, bridges, and the 
like ; obtaining money or property by vio- 
lence, threats, or false pretenses ; receiv- 
ing or buying goods known to have been 
wrongfully obtained : larceny to the ex- 
tent of twenty-five dollars or more, or re- 
ceiving goods to that value, knowing them 
to have been stolen. By the addition of 
1902, bribery wfta added, 
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Iforooco— No o^tradltlon. 

DfetherlandB — ( 1887 ) .—Same as Great 
Britain, with the addition of bigamy, abor- 
tion. larceny, and embezzlement. Extend- 
ed in ld04 to the insular possessions of 
both countries. 

Nicaragua — (1005). — Practically the same 
as with Honduras. 

Norwag — (1893). — Same as Netherlands. 

Ottoman Empire — (1874). — Same as 

Haiti. 

Panama — (1004). — 1. Murder; 2. Arson ; 

5. Robbery ; 4. Forgery ; 5. Counterfeiting ; 

6. Embezzlement where the embezzlement 

exceeds the sum of $200 ; larceny. 7. Fraud, 
breach of trust by a bailee, banker, agent, 
factor, trustee, or other person acting In 
a fiduciary capacity, or director or member 
or officer of any company, when such act is 
made criminal by the laws of both countries 
and the amount of money or the value of 
the property misappropriated is not less 
than $200. 8. Perjury ; eubornaton of 

perjury. 9. Rape; abduction; kidnap- 
ping. 10. Willful and imUnvfiil destruc- 
tion or obstruction of rallro.ads which en- 
dangers human life. 11. Crimes commit- 
ted at sea : (a) Piracy, by statute or by the 
laws of nations; (6) Revolt, or conspiracy 
to revolt, by two or more persons on board 
a ship on the high seas against the au- 
thority of the master; (c) Wrongfully sink- 
ing or destroying a vessel at S(*a, or at- 
tempting to do SO : (d) Assaults on board a 
ship on the high seas with intent to do 

f rlevous bodily harm. 12. Crimes and of- 
enses against the laws of both countries 
for the suppression of slavery and slave 
trading. 13. Bribery. Extradition is also 
to take place for participation in any of the 
crimes and offenses mentioned In this 
Treaty, provided such participation may be 
punlsiieo, in the United States as a felony, 
and in the Republic of Panama by imprison- 
ment at hard labor. 

Paraguay, — No extradition. 

Persia. — No extradition. 

Peru — (1899). — Same as Bolivia. 
Portugal — (1908). — Same as Honduras, 
with the understanding that no death pen- 
alty shall be enforced upon surrendered 
criminals. 

Prussia — (1852). — This treaty was con- 
cluded by the king of Prussia for Prussia 
and other states. It was acceded to by 
Bremen, Mccklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, Oldenburg. Schaumburg-Llppc, 
and Wnrttemberg. It includes ns extradit- 
able crimes : Murder or assault with intent 
to commit murder, piracy, arson, robbery, 
forgery, or the utterance of forged papers, 
counterfeiting, and embezzlement of public 
moneys. 

Roumania. — No extradition. 

Russia — (1887). — Same as Great Britain. 
Salvador — (1911). — Same as Honduras 
with few minor exceptions. 

Servia — (1901). — Same as Netherlands. 
Siam. — No extradition. 

Spain. — Extradition treaties of 1877 and 
1882 abrogated by the treaty of friendship 
of 1902, and reestablished In 1904 by the 
signature of a treaty similar to that with 
Honduras. 

Sweden — (1893). — Same as Netherlands. 
Switzerland — (19001. — Same as Belgium. 
Venezuela, — No extradition. 


Extraordinary Session Messages. (Soo 

Special Session Messages.) 

Extraordinary Sessions of Congress, 

proclamations convening, by Presi- 
dent — 

Adams, John, 222. 

Cleveland, 5828. 

Harrison, W. H., 1876. 

Hayes, 4399, 4472. 

Jefferson, 345, 412. 

Lincoln, 3214. 

McKinley, 6470. 

Madison, 476, 529. 

Pierce, 2927. 

Roosevelt, 6780. 

Taft, 7586. 

Van Buren, 1538. 

Extraordinary Sessions of Senate, proc- 
lamations convening by l^resideht — 

Adams, John, 306, 1220. 

Adams, J. Q., 997. 

Arthur, 4621, 4873. 

Buchanan, 3026, 3081, 3156, 3203. 

Cleveland, 5428, 6230. 

Fillmore, 2646, 2727. 

Referred to, 2726. 

Grant, 3966, 4087, 4171, 4278, 4390. 

Harrison, Bcnj., 5817. 

Hayes, 4591. 

Referred to, 4588. 

Jackson, 1508. 

Jefferson, 449. 

Johnson, 3719. 

Lincoln, 3362, 3474. 

Madison, 571. 

Monroe, 856. 

Pierce, 2959. 

Polk, 2589. 

Roosevelt, 6779, 6951, 6967. 

Tyler, 2220. 

Van Buren, 1857. 

Washington, 130, 204, 571. 

Ezra’s Church (Ga.), Battle of .—July 
27, 18G4, Maj.-Gen. O. O. Howard was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Army of 
the Tennessee and Gen. Hooker resigned 
the command of the Twentieth Corps be- 
ing succeeded hy Gen. H. W. Sloeiim, The 
Army of the Tennessee w'as moved from 
the extreme left to the extreme right of 
the position before Atlanta. Gen. Hood, 
taking advantage of this movement, Jnly 
28 made an attack on the Fifteenth Corps, 
under Bogan, at Ezra’s Church. Logan 
was well supported hy Blair’s and Dodge’s 
corps. The Federal accounts represent that 
the fighting continued from noon till 4 
o’clock p. M., when the Confederates re- 
tired with a loss of 2,000. The Federal 
loss was 600. Gen. Sherman says that the 
Conf€?derates sustained an overwhelming 
defeat. Ger. Hood states that no material 
advantage was gained by cither opponent, 
and that the loss wag small In proportion 
to the numbers engaged. 
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Fabian Socialist. —In the strict sense of 
tl e term, a member of the Fabian Society. 
I'hls English organization had its beginnings 
in 1888, and is composed of Socialists who 
pursue a method of cooperation with exist- 
ing governmental and social agencies, in or- 
der thus to BOW the seeds of Soclallem 
among them ; whereas most Socialists re- 
fuse to cooperate or to Join with other 
reform movements. The Society is composed 
of Intellectuals, rather than of workingmen, 
nnd among its moat famous members are 
Ibrnard Shaw and Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. In a loose sense, a Fabian Socialist 
ban come to mean any Socialist who desires 
to achieve the Socialistic ends by oppor- 
tunist methods. (See Socialism.) 

Faction. — portion of an organization set- 
ting Itself up in opposition ; sometimes 
Receding from the organization proper. 

Fair Oaks (Va.), Battle of. (See Seven 
Pines (Va.), Battle of.) 

Falkland Islands.— Two large Islands sur- 
rounded by a group of smaller ones In the 
South Atlantic between the parallels of 61® 
and 52® 45' S., some 300 miles east of the 
main land of Patagonia, opposite the Strait 
of Magellan. The eomblned area of the 
group Is about 7,510 square miles. The 
islands were visited by John Davis in 1592. 
In 17C1 Commodore Byron took possession 
of them in the name of Great Britain, and 
they now constitute a crown colony. The 
principal occupation of the inhabitants is 
sheep raising, 2,325,000 acres being de- 
voted to the pasturage of 724,736 sheep In 
1910, besides 5,382 cattle and 3,314 horses. 
The principal exports are wool, hides and 
tallow. The population Is about 2,500. 

Falkland Islands: 

Claims of Argentina respecting acts 
of American minister at, 4910. 

Outrages committed on American 
citizens and vessels at, 1116, 1246. 
Fanfare. — A flourish of trumpets, especially 
In military ceremonies. 

Far Eastern Affairs, Department of 
State. — This department was created in 
1909, by Secretary of State P. C. Knox. The 
chief of the Bureau is appointed by the 
Secretary of State, and the act making ap- 
propriations for bis office made his salary 
either $4,500 or $3,000 yearly, at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary. The division of 
Far Eastern Affairs has supervision over 
matters other than administrative in Japan, 
China, Siberia, Hongkong, I'rench Indo- 
china, Siam, Straits Settlements, Borneo, 
East Indies, India and other Far Eastern 
countries. (See Department of State; Coun- 
selor, Department of State.) 

“Farewell Address.”— The last address 
of President Washington, delivered Septem- 
l>er 17, 1796, at the conclusion of his eight 
years’ of service in tbe Presidency, is re- 
garded as one of the ablest of American 
State Papers. Reading of it, In whole or In 
part, is required before the Army and Navy 
on Washington’s Birthday (see 3306) ; and 
by proclamation, as well as by custom, it Is 
read generally to the people on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. (See 3289.) 

Farewell Address of President — 

Jackson, 1511. 

Washington, 205. 

Army orders regarding reading of, 
3306. 


Proclamation recommending read- 
ing of, on Feb. 22, 3289. 

Farm and Arm. — Catch-phrase used by cx- 
President Roosevelt in a Chicago speech 
immediately after President Wilson’s mes- 
sage asking Congress to declare war against 
Germany, forcefully suggesting the need of 
systematic methods for food production, as 
well as of systematic flghting. 

Farmers' Welfare: 

Credits for, needed, 7908. 

Discussed by President— 

Eoosevelt, 7046. 

Wilson, 7908. 

Farm Loan Act. — This is an act to provide 
capital for agricultural development, to cre- 
ate standard forms of Investment based 
upon farm mortgage, to equalize rates of ih' 
terest upon farm loans, to furnish a market 
for United States bond^ to create Govern- 
ment depositaries and financial agents for 
the United States, and for other purposes. 
The Bhoi;t title of this act is “The Federal 
Farm Loan Act.” Its administration is 
under the direction and control of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. Its chief provisions 
are ; 

Federal Farm Loan Board . — There shall 
be established at the seat of government In 
the Department of the Treasury a bureau 
charged with the execution of this act and 
of all acts amendatory thereof, to he known 
as the Federal Farm Loan Bureau, under the 
general supervision of a Federal Farm Loan 
Board. 

Said Federal Farm Loan Board shall con- 
sist of five members, including the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who shall be a member 
and chairman ex officio, and four members 
to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, by and with the adrlee and 
consent of the Senate. Of the four mem- 
bers to be appointed by the l*resident, not 
more than two shall be apiminted from one 
political party, and all four of said mem- 
bers shall be citizens of the United States 
and shall devote their entire time to the 
business of the Federal Farm Loan Board ; 
they shall receive an annual salary of $10,- 
000 payable monthly, together with actual 
necessary traveling expenses. 

One of the members to be appointed by 
the President shall be designated by him to 
serve for two years, one for four years, one 
for six years, and one for eight years, and 
thereafter each member so appointed shall 
serve for a term of eight years, unless sooner 
removed for cause by the President. One 
of fhe members shall be designated by the 
President as the Farm Loan (Commissioner, 
who shall be the active executive officer of 
said board. The following board was ap- 
pointed by President Wilson : 

William G. McAdoo, (^hainnan (ex officio). 

George W. Norris, Farm Loan Commis- 
sioner. 

Charles E. Lobdell. 

W. S. A. Smith. 

Herbert Quick. W. W. Plannagan, Sec- 
retary. 

Federal Land Bankft . — The Federal Farm 
Loan Board shall divide the continental 
United States, excluding Alaska, into twelve 
districts, which shall be known as Federal 
land bank districts, and may be designated 
by number. Said districts shall be appor- 
tioned with due regard to the farm loan 
needs of country, but no such district 
shall contain a fractional part of any State. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board shall es- 
tablish in each Federal land bank district 
a Federal loan hank, with Its principal office 
located ih such city within the district as 
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said board eball designate. Each Federal 
land bank shall Include In its title the name 
of Uie city in which it is located. 

Each Federal land bank shall be tempo- 
rarily managed by live directors appointed 
by the Federal Farm Loan Board. Said di- 
rectors shall be cltlaens of the United States 
and residents of the district. They shall 
each give a surety bond, the premium on 
which shall be paid from the funds of the 
bank. They shall receive such compensa- 
tion as the Federal Farm Loan Board shall 
hx. 

After the subscriptions to stock in any 
Federal land bank by national farm loan 
asscKiiatlons, hereinafter authorized, shall 
have reached the sum of $100,000, the offi- 
cers and directors of said land bank shall 
be chosen and upon becoming duly qualllied, 
take over the management of said land bank 
from the temporary officers. 

The board of directors of every Federal 
land bank shall consist of nine members, 
each holding office for three years. Six 
of said directors shall bo known as local 
directors, and shall be chosen by and be 
representative of national farm loan asso- 
ciations ; and the remaining three directors 
shall be known as district directors, and 
shall be appointed by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and represent the public in- 
terest. 

Directors of Federal land banks shall have 
been for at least two years residents of the 
district for which they are appointed or 
elected, and at least one district director 
shall be experienced in practical farming 
and actually engaged at the time of his ap- 
pointment in farming operations within the 
district. 

Capital Stock . — Every Federal land bank 
shall have, before beginning business, a sub- 
scribed capital of not less than $750,000. 
The capital stock of each Federal land bank 
shall be divided Into shares of $o each, and 
may be subscribed for and held by any in- 
dividual, Arm, or corporation, or by the 
(Tovernment of any State or of the United 
States, Stock held by national farm loan 
associations shall not be transferred or hy- 
pothecated, and the certiticates therefor 
shall so state. Stock owned by the (Jovern- 
ment of the United States in Fe<leral land 
banks shall receive no dividen<lH, but all 
other stock shall share in dividend distri- 
butions without preference. Stock owned 
by the United States shall be voted by the 
Farm Loan Commissioner, as directed by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 

It shall be the duty of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board to open books of subscription 
for the capital stock of a Federal land bank 
in each Federal land bank district. If 
within thirty days after the opening of said 
books any part of the minimum capitaliza- 
tion of $750,000 herein prescribed for Fed- 
eral lan<l banks shall remain unsubscribed, 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to subscribe the balance thereof on 
behalf of the United States, said subscrip- 
tion to be subject to call in whole or in part 
by the board of directors of said land bank 
upon thirty days' notice with the approval 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board ; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to take out shares corre- 
sponding to the unsubscribed balance as 
called, and to pay for the same out of any 
moneys In the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated. 

After the subscriptions to capital stock by 
national farm loan associations shall amount 
to $750,000 in any Federal land bank, said 
bank shall apply semiannually to the pay- 
ment and retirement of the shares of stock 
which were issued to represent the subscrip- 
tions to the original capital twenty-five per 


cent of all sums thereafter suhscrlbwl to 
capital stock until all such original capital 
stock Is retired at par. 

At least twenty-five per cent of that part 
of the capital of any BVderal land bunk for 
which stock is outstanding In the name of 
national farm loan associations shall be 
held in quick assets, and may consist of cash 
in the vaults of said land bank, or In de- 
posits in member banks of the Federal re- 
serve system, or in readily marketable secu- 
rities which are approved under rules and 
regulations of the Federal Farm Loan Board ; 
Provided. That not less than live per cent 
of such capital shall be Invested in United 
States Government bonds. 

Oovernment Drponitarirs , — All Fedenil 
land banks and joint stock land banks or- 
ganized under this act, wh(‘n designated 
for that purpose by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, shall be depositaries of public 
money, except receipts from customs, un- 
der such regulations as may be prescribed 
by said Secretary : and they may also bo 
employed as financial agents of the Govern- 
ment ; and they shall perform all such rea- 
sonable duties, as depositaries of public 
money and financial agents of the Govern- 
ment, as may be required of them. 

National Farm Loan AsHocUttiona . — A 
national farm loan association may bo or- 
ganized in any community whore 10 citi- 
zens owning land desire to borrow an aggn*- 
gate of not less than $20,000. The land 
must be unincumbered or the proceeds of 
the loan must be used, In part, to remove 
any lien. Loans may be as small as $100, 
or as large as $10,000. 

They must first make application, in writ- 
ing, for a charter to the Fechual land l>ank 
of the district in which the ussoclatlou de- 
sires to do business. This application must 
be signed by all those desiring to form the 
association, stating Hpecitically the name 
under which they desire to do business, the 
amount each one desires to borrow, the esti- 
mated value of the security each one offers, 
the territory in which the association de- 
sires to do business, how the proceeds of 
the loan are to be used, and other details set 
fortli In the blank forms which are furnished. 

The application having been signed, to- 
gether with another blank form furnished, 
called an “organization certificate,” the ap- 
plicants become a tentative orgauizutioii and 
elect an agent to repr(*s<*nt them, culled a 
“secretary-treasurer” ; they also select a 
committee of three, called a “loan et)nimlt- 
tee.” This agent will tlnui receive, from en< h 
of the applieants, a subscription to the stock 
of the association they are forming equal 
to 5 per cent of the loan tliey severally de- 
sire, which is not required to be paid un- 
less the loan is granted. That is, each bor- 
rower must subscribe for such stock to the 
amount of 5 per cent of his own loan and 
no more. 

The application for the charter having 
been signed, the sigimtiiroN must be ackn(»wl- 
tMiged before a notary public or other offic(‘r 
qualified to administer oaths, and then it 
must be forwarded by the S(H,Tetarv-treas- 
urer to the Federal land bank of the district. 

Upon its receipt the bunk will send its 
agent to examine into the representations 
made in the application and, If found satis- 
factory, a charter will be granted. 

Upon the granting of the charter, tho 
individuals signing tho application become 
a body corporate, which gives It the right 
to do the busin(‘ss authorized by the farm 
loan act, to extend its benefits to others by 
taking In new members from time to time, 
and to have succession indefinitely. New 
members must be borrowers whose loans 
may be as small as $100 or as large as 
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L«^t it be plainly understood that farmers 
can organize at once, but they can not bor- 
n»w money until the land banks are estab- 
lished* 

After the charter is granted the appli- 
cants no longer act In their individual ca- 
pacity, but bt‘c«uie merged as shareholders 
into a corporation, which has a separate 
existence created by law, under the Paine 
name which has bei*n chos<‘n and 8<*t forth 
In the original application and organization 
certUl<*ate. This corporation will have dl- 
n'ctors and otftcsi^rf? seh'cted by the shanv 
holders to do its buHiiiess in accordance 
with the by-laws wlilch the shareholders 
make for tlieir guidance. The active execu- 
tive otilcer of the associntion will be the 
secretary-treasurer, and his duties are set 
forth in section 7 of the farm Joan act. 

These associations are organized for the 
primary purpose of giving to each borrower 
the benent of the combined credit of all Its 
members to the extent of the capital con- 
tributed and tlie limited liability they each 
incur, and h<*nce the a8st)ciations are re- 
quired to indorse every loan iiuule to mem- 
bers. It is also through these associations 
that the borntwers will ultimately become 
the owners of the Federal laud banks. The 
asso(‘Iation decides whether any loan shall 
he made or not l»y refusing the application 
for every loan wliich Is considered unsafe or 
even doubtful. No loan can be ma<le unless 
It is api)roved by the loan committee after 
examination of the land offered as security. 

The national farm loan associations are 
not limited as to the number of their mem- 
bers. After one Is organized It may serve 
an entire neighborhood by receiving new 
members. Kach association may oi)taln in 
loans for Its members twenty times the 
amount of its stock in the Federal land hank, 
no matter how large its holdings of stock 
may become by the growth of the associa- 
tion. 

1. No loan may i)e made except. upon the 
security of first mortgages. 

2. The amount of the mortgage can not 
exceed one-half the apitralscd value of the 
lumi and 20 i»er cent of the permanent im- 
proveimmts thereon, which must be insured. 

3. The proceeds of the loan must be used 
for the extinguishment of pre-existing in- 
debtedness or for productive purposes, which 
Includes the purcliase of live stock, fertil- 
izers, e(iulpment and lm])rovemeuts. 

4. Every mortgage must contain an agree- 
ment to ?>ay off the debt (principal ami iu- 
ten'st) ill Uxed annual or semiannual lu- 
stnlluients. 

5. The amount of each installment may 
be tlxed l)y tlie burro w<‘r, but can n<>t be loss 
tlian sufii<dent to pay otf the debt in 40 years, 
nor greater than to pay it olT in 5 y»urs. 

6. The rate of interest charged any bor- 
rower can not exceed 0 per cent per uunum. 

7. The borrower can not he called upon 
to pay the debt except by the installment a 
ho originally fixes, unless he (bd’aults, but 
after li\e years he may pay ofl' the whole or 
any i>orti«)a at hts option at any iustullment 
period. (See Kural C’redlts.) 

Farm Loan Bureau. (See Farm Loan 
Act.) 

Farm Management, Office of, Agricul- 
ture Department. — One of the special func- 
tions developed by the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry of the Department of Agriculture. 
Investigations by the bureau developed the 
fact that there was an utter lack of system 
in the management of farm enterprises. Too 
little attention has been given to standard- 
izing systems of farm work. An astonish- 
ing variation In the number and kind of 
operations on the corn crop alone w’ore 
found on different farms and In different 
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localities. No reasons for the variation 
could be given, except custom. It was found 
that a wide difference existed between the 
profits shown by an average farm In Wis- 
consin and an average farm In Massachu- 
setts. 

It was sliown that neighboring farmers, 
with similar types of farming, devote very 
different amounts of time to the various 
classes of enterprises on their farms be- 
cause of the lack of standard systems of 
management of these enterprises, and It Is 
not always the man who devotes the most' 
time to nil enterprise who makes the iargi'st 
proiit.s from it. Lack of system means lost 
motion and useless work. 

In order that the farm may be profitable 
the crops and live stof*k maintained upon it 
must he adapted not only to local conditions 
of soil, and climate but also to existing 
economic conditions, 

Tlie Income per animal unit is a very Im- 
portant factor in profit. Yield per acre Is 
also important, but less so than the income 
per animal unit. Moderate yields may be 
more profitable than very high yields. 

It is for t'le purpose of d( 3 veloplug these 
points and bringing them to the attention of 
the farmer that the Oflice of Farm Manage- 
ment was established. 

Farm Products. (See Agricultural 

Products.) 

FarmvlUe (Va.), Battle of .-After the 

evacuation of Klchmoiid, Lee’s army was 
moving westward toward Farinvllle, where 
he hoped to cross the Appomattox, burn 
the bridges and check the pursuit of the 
Federuls. Meantime Ord, with his com- 
mand of the Army of the James, was 
also advancing toward Farmville to burn 
the briflges and Intercept Lee at that point, 
llis advance consisted of 2 regiments of 
infantry and a squadron of cavalry under 
Gen. Theodore Bead. At Farmville the 
Confederates made a short halt. Read 
appearing, lie was attacked by Lee. In 
the conflict Read was killed, his column 
brushed aside and the retreating army 
crossed the river. After the death of 
Read, Ord’s command arrived, and the Con- 
fedmates liegun to intrench themselves. 
On the same afternoon, Aiirii 7, Sher- 

idan struck the enemy farther back, cap- 
turing 1(> pieces of artillery and 400 wag- 
ons, and hehl tlnmi in clK'ck until the arri- 
val of the Second Corps, when a general 
iittn<‘k was ordtuod, resuliing in the capture 
of (>,0(H) or 7,U00 prisoners. 

Fashion, The, 2997, 3001, 3017, (See 

Walker, William.) 

Fasting and Prayer (see abo Thauks- 
^jivjng Proclamations): 

Special day of. sot apart by procla- 
mation of President — 

Lincoln, 3237, 33Go, 3422. 

Referred to, 3437. 

Fatherland. — ^Natlve country. Often ap- 
plied to Germany. 

Federal Courts. (See Courts.) 

Federal Courts, procedure in, 6918. 

Enforcement of criminal laws dis- 
cussed, 7003. 

Right of appeal by Government in 
criminal cases on questions of law 
recommended, 7023. 

Federal Blection Law recommended. 
5490/8562, 5766. 
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TeAeM Fami Loan Act. (See Farm 
Loan Act.) 

Federal Inspection and control of in- 
terstate commerce advocated, 7074, 
7087, 7130. (See also Corporations.) 
Federal Jurisdiction inadequate to 
enforce treaty obligations within 
states, 7055. 

Federal Beserve Banking Law. (See Be- 
serve Banking System.) 

Federal Eeserye Banks. (See Currency 
Laws and Beserve Banking System.) 
Federal Besenre Board. (See Beserve 
Banking System.) 

Federal Supervision of Corporations in- 
cident to tax on incomes of, 7391. 
Federal Trade Commission. (See Trade 
Commission.) 

Federal Wliite Slave Act. (See White 
Slave Law.) 

Federalist Party.— The Orst political party 
organized In the United States after the 
achievement of independence. Its leaders 
were Washington, Adams, Hamilton, Jay, 
Marshall, and others of high rank and abil- 
ity. During the French Revolution the Fed- 
eralists sympathlz(3(l wiih England rather 
than with the Red Republicans of France. 
At this time Jefferson, Burr, and others or- 
ganized the Republican party, whose dis- 
tinctive features were to Intensify the feel- 
ing of hostility toward ICnglnnd. They 
accused the Federalists of being enemies 
of the masses of the people and of favor- 
ing aristoeratic government. 

The looseness of the Union under the 
Articles of Confederation had unsettled 
business, and all citizens that were injured 
by this state of affairs were In favor of a 
stronger government. Moreover, the feel- 
ing that thus only could we become a na- 
tion among nations had much weight In 
inclining the more thoughtful to favor the 
Constitution. Wa.shington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son and Randolph were all Federalists in 
the earlier and wider meaning of the term. 
The adoption of the Constitution left the 
antl-Federallsts without a cause, and the 
Federal party went into power with Wash- 
ington at Its head practically unopposed. 
During the first session of Congress the de- 
partments of the government were or- 
ganized. At the second session Alexander 
Hamilton introduced his financial measures. 
The foreign debt was to be paid In full, 
the continental debt was to be paid at par, 
and the debts of the several States were 
to be assumed. To the second of these prop- 
ositions Madison dissonied. but It was never- 
theless carried. The third aroused enor- 
mous opposition, and it was hotly debated 
both in and out of Congress. After one 
defeat it was reintroduced and carried by 
means of a bargain. At the third session 
a bill taxing distilled spirits was passed 
and the Bank of the TInited States was in- 
corporated. The.He measures Jefferson and 
Randolph opposed. The party had thus 
gradually strengthened the broad construc- 
tion view of the Constitution and had at- 
tained real principles and party life. 

The Federalists elected Washington and 
John Adams. Hamilton’s financial meas- 
ures had been neceptable to those who de- 
sired strong government — the eommerclal 
classes — and those who wished to see the 
Union draw’n still more elosely together 
in the direction of centralization and na- 


tional consolidation. In 1797 the majority 
of the party favored war with France. 
The following year they passed the Allen 
and Sedition Laws (q. v.), and in 1800 
their candidates, Adams and Pinckney, were 
defeated by Jefferson and Burr for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, respectively. The 
unpatriotic course of the party in tne War 
of 1812 and the odium excited by the 
Hartford Convention (q. v.) destroyed It 
entirely. 

Federalist, The.— A series of essays, 
eighty-five In number, in favor of the new 
Constitution of the United States, orig- 
inally published In the Independent Jour- 
nal, of New York, between Oct. 27, 1787, 
and April 2, 1788. The authors were 
Alexander Hamilton (who wrote fifty -one 
of the essays), James Madison (who wrote 
twenty-nine), and John Jay (who wrote 
five), who addressed the public over the 
common signature of “Publius.” The pur- 
pose of the letters was to create In the 
minds of the people a sentiment favorable 
to the new Federal Constitution proposed 
by the Convention of Sept. 17, 178 t. These 
essays were gathered into two volumes in 
1788, and have been reprinted In many 
editions. 

Fee System, abolition of, as applicable 
to certain Federal officers, dis- 
cussed, 6161. 

Becommended, 4939, 5879, 5968. 
Felonies, limitations upon right in 

felony cases to review by Supremo 
Court recommended, 5632, 5880. ' 

Fellow-Countryman.— A person belonging 
to the same country as the user of the term. 
Fenians. — An organization of Irish-Amer- 
icans and Irish revolutionists, whose object 
was the forcible separation of Ireland from 
Great Britain and the establishment of an 
Irish Republic. The Fenian Brotherhood 
was founded In New York in 1857 by 
Michael Doheny, William R. Roberts, John 
O’Mahony, and Michael Corcoran, the last 
named being afterwards a brigadier-general 
in the United States Army. About the same 
time a similar organization, existing In 
Ireland under the name of the Phoenix Soci- 
ety, was developed by James Stephens, 
who came to the United States In 1858 and 
reported an enrollment of .15,000 disciplined 
followers in Ireland. O’Mahony was the 
first president of the American organization. 
Nov. 3, 1803, the first national congress of 
Fenians met In Chicago, representing an en- 
rolled membership of 15,000, one-half of 
whom were in the Union Army. This con- 
vention declared Ireland to be an Inde- 
endent nation with James Stephens at its 
oad. When the second Fenian congress 
assembled at Cincinnati in January, 1805, 
the circles had Increased fivefold. The 
fourth Fenian congress met in New York 
Jan. 2, 1800, when an invasion of Canada 
was decided upon. Military operations were 
conducted by Gen. Thomas W. Sweeney, a 
former officer of the Union Army. In May, 
1866, the United States authorities seized 
750 stand of arms at Eastport, Me., about 
1,200 stand at Rotises Point, N, Y., and 
1,000 stand at St. Albans, Vt., all intended 
for the Fenian invasion of Canada. May 
31, 1806, about 1,200 Fenians, under Col. 
O’Neill, crossed the Niagara River at Buf- 
falo and occupied Fort Erie, whence they 
were driven two days later. On returning 
they were Intercepted by United States 
forces and paroled under promise to go to 
their homes. Similar arrests were made 
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on the Vermont line. United States troops 
under Qen. Meade kept close watch on the 
Canadian frontier, t^resldent Johnson IS' 
sued a proclamation warning citizens of the 
United States against participation in the 
unlawful proceedings (3631). The Fenian 
leaders were arrested, but afterwards re- 
leased. Several outbreaks were suppressed 
in Ireland, and dissensions s6on arose 
among the leaders of the movement, A 
second invasion of Canada was projected, 
but the vigilance of the United States au- 
thorities prevented its accomplishment. In 
April, 1867, the hrlg Hope sailed 

from New York with arms, ammunition, and 
officers for a hri^de, but was unable to 
land and returned. During 18C7 a num- 
ber of Fenian riots occurred in Ireland, but 
all were quelled and many of the leaders 
were Imprisoned or ‘hanged. Many of the 
wrongs for which the Fenians sought re- 
dress have been corrected by legislation. 

Fenians: 

Release of, 4114. 

Resolution urging, referred to, 

3595. 

Trial of, in Canada referred to, 3718, 
Unlawful expeditions of, discussed, 
3640, 3655. 

Proclamation against, 3d31. 

Feniz, The, provision for captives of, 
recommended, 1097. 

Feraandina, Fla., blockade of port of, 
removed by proclamation, 3431. 
Referred to, 3446. 

Ferrocarriles de Porto Bico, Compaina 
de los, concessions to, 6933, 6934. 
Ferrolana, The, American vessel at- 
tacked by, 2869, 2976. 

Fever. (See Contagious Diseases; Yel- 
low Fever.) 

Flat Money. — A term given to Irredeem- 
able paper currency during the greenback 
agitation following the Civil War in the 
United States. The greenback party claimed 
that the fiat of the government could It- 
self give value to a circulating medium of 
no Intrinsic value and not even containing 
a promise to pay, but Issued by the state 
with the bare assertion of its identity with 
true money. The Latin word “fiat” means 
“Let it be done.” (See Currency.) 

Field Products. (See Agricultural 
Products, also Crop Values.) 
“Fifty-four Forty or Fight. “—A cam- 
paign cry of the Democrats in 1844. This 
was during the northwestern boundary dis- 
cussion. The treaty with Spain In 1819 
fixed the parallel of 42° as the northern 
limit of that country’s possession in Amer- 
ica. Between that parallel and 54° 40' lay 
the territory of Oregon, claimed by both 
America and England. To avoid clashes a 
joint occupation of the whole territory 
west of the Rocky Mountains was agreed 
upon in 1818, to last for ten years. A new 
convention In the year 1827 decided to 
continue joint occupation Indefinitely. This 
arrangement created much dissatisraction ; 
Americans had made surveys as far north 
as 49° and settlements were springing up. 
English fur traders had passed south of 
that line, and for a time war seemed In- 
evitable ; but a treaty was arranged In 1846 
fixing the boundary at lat. 49° north. It 
was during the presidential campaign that 
the cry “Fifty-four Forty or Fight” orig- 


inated. The supporters of Mr. Polk In that 
campaign vigorously proclaimed that the 
northwestern boundary line should be es- 
tablished as far north as 64° 40' or the 
United Slates should fight. It was during 
his administration that the line was fixed 
at 49°. When criticised by his political 
opponents for the failure to locate the line 
at 54° 40' he excused and justified his ad- 
inlnlKtratlon by stating that “all conflict- 
ing title to the Oregon Territory south of 
the forty -ninth degree of north latitude, be- 
ing all that was insisted upon by any of 
my predecessors, 'has been adjusted” 
(2484). (Si*e also Northwestern Bound- 
ary.) 

Fiji Islands, report of agent to, for 
investigation of claim of B. H. 
Henry and others, 6098. 

Filibuster. — From the Spanish word flli- 
hustero, meaning “freebooter” or “bucca 
neer.” In 1849-1851 the term was applied 
by the Cubans to Narciso Lopez and his fol- 
lowers, and from that time became a com- 
mon name for military adventurers who 
fitted out expeditions against the Spanish- 
Amorlcan countries. The object of most 
of these filibusters has betm to free the 
Spanlsh-American countries from their Euro- 
pean rulers. After Lopez the most famous 
filibuster was Gen. William Walker, who 
invaded Sonora, Mexico, in 1853. In 1855 
he took possession of Nicaragua and was 
elected president. He did not long enjoy 
this distinction, for ‘he was soon compelled 
to surrender to the forces of the United 
States, but escaped punishment. In 3857 
he organized a second expedition to Nica- 
ragua, but was again compelled to sur- 
render to the United States Government. 
Escaping punishment a second time, In 
1860 he organized an expedition against 
the Government of Honduras, but was cap- 
tured and, by order of the president of 
Honduras, shot. In the United States the 
term filibuster, when used in a legislative 
or political sense, means that method pur- 
sued by the members of the minority of a 
legislative body who seek to delay or de- 
feat the adoption of measures obnoxious 
to them by obstructive and dilatory tactics, 
such as repeated motions to adjourn, for a 
recess, calls for the yeas and nays, etc. 
(See Illustration opposite 2760.) 

Fillmore, Millard,— July 10, 1850-March 
4, 1853. 

Sixteenth Administration (continued) — 
Whig. 

President pro tern, of the Senate — 
William R. King. 

Set etary of State — 

Daniel Webster. 

Edward Everett. 

Secretai'y of the Treasury — 

Thomas Corwin. 

Secretary of War — 

Charles M. Conrad. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

William A. Graham. 

John P. Kennedy. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

James A. Pearce. 

Alex. H. H. Stuart 
Postmaster-Oeneral — 

N. K. Hall. 

Samuel D. Hubbard. 

A ttornethOeneral — 

John J. Crittenden. 

Fillmore succeeded to the presidency on 
the death of Zachary Taylor, July 9, 1850. 

Opposition. — Nominated to the Vice-Presi- 
dency by the Whig National Convention, he 
was opposed by William O. Butler, of Ken- 
tucky. 
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Vote. — The electoral vote 8too<l : Fillmore, 
163 ; Butler, 127. Fillmore wus the eev- 
enth Vice-President which the State ot 
New York supplied and the second to 
succeed to the Presidency through the death 
of the President. His succession occurred at 
a most critical time in the history of the 
United States. 

Partp Affiliation. — Fillmore’s political ca- 
reer is contemporaneous with the birth and 
death of the Whig party. In the State leg- 
islature of New York he drafted the bill 
abolishing impriaoament for debt, passed in 
1831. In Congress he was the author of 
the tariff bill of 1842; as comptroller of 
the State of New York (1847) he advo- 
cated a national bank with currency issue 
secured by United States stocks — a principle 
which is the basis of the present national 
bank system. As Vice-President with Tay- 
lor on the Whig ticket, he presided In the 
Senate during a seven montns’ controversy 
covering such questions as ('allfornla’s ad- 
mission, slavery in the new territories, sur- 
render of fugitive slaves, and Clay’s “om- 
nibus bill.” 

Tariff. — In his First Annual Message 
(page 2020) President Fillmore discusses 
the tariff and advocates a uniform, perma- 
nent, specific tariff. lie says: “The power 
to lay these duties Is unquestionable, and 
Its chief object is, of course, to replenish 
the Treasury. But If In doing this an in- 
cidental advantage may be gained by en- 
couraging the Industry of our own citizens, 
it is our duty to avail ourselves of that 
advantage. ... A hij?h tariff can never be 
permanent. It will cause dissatisfaction and 
will be changed. It excludes competition. 
. . . What a manufacturer wants is uni- 
formity and permanency, that he may feel 
confident that he Is not to be ruined by 
sudden changes. ... Ad valorem duties 
fluctuate with the price and offer strong 
temptations to fraud and perjury. Specific 
duties, on tlie contrary, are equal and 
uniform In all ports and at all times, and 
otfer a strong indueoment to the Importer 
to bring the best article, as he pays no more 
duty upon that than upon one of Inferior 
(luallty.” There was, however, no tariff re- 
vision by Congress until the art of 3857. 
In his Third Annual Message (page 2706) 
the President agnln calls the attention of 
('ongress to the need of a revision of the 
tariff and adds another reason for its con- 
sideration. . . that the present tariff In 
some cas' s Imposes a higher duty upon the 
raw material Imported than upon the ar- 
ticles manufaetured from it, the consequence 
of which is that the duty operated to the 
encouragement of the foreigner and the dis- 
couragement of our own citizens.” 

Foreign Policy. — The policy of his ad- 
ministration is laid down (page 2614) In his 
First Annual Message : ^*To maintain a 
strict neutrality, In foreign wars, to culti- 
vate friendly relations, to reciprocate every 
noble and generous act, and to perform 
punctually and scrupulously every treaty ob- 
llgntlon — these are duties which we owe to 
other States.” ... In his Second An- 
nual Message (page 2052), speaking of the 
Invasion of Cuba, the President says : “In 
proclaiming and adhering to the doctrine of 
neutrality and nonintervention, the United 
States have not followed the lend of other 
civilized nations ; they have taken the lead 
themselves and have been followed by 
others.” In his Third Annual Message 
(page 2700) he deprecates the addition of 
(’iiba to the Union in these words: “Were 
this Island comparatively destitute of In- 
habitants or occupied by a kindred race, I 
should regard it, If voluntarily ceded by 
Spain, as a most desirable acquisition. But 
vmder existing circumstancesi 1 should look 


upon Its incorporation into onr Union as 
a very hazardous measure. It would bring 
into the Confederacy a population of a dif- 
ferent national stock, speaking a different 
language, and not likely to harmonize with 
the other members.” 

Internal Improvements . — ^President Fill- 
more had no doubt of the power of Con- 
gress to make appropriations for the mak- 
ing of Internal Improvements. In bis 
First Annual Message (page 2626) he ar- 
gues the question of the constitutionality 
of such acts. “This authority I suppose to 
be derived chiefly* Irom the power of regulat- 
ing commerce with foreign nations and 
among the States and the power of lay- 
ing and collecting imposts.” Lighthouses, 
wharves, beacons, buoys, breakwaters, and 
dredging then become necessities to such 
regulation. He sees no more reason for re- 
fusing appropriations,, for navigable rivers 
than for se>a-coast improvements. He cites 
an Important geographical fact in these 
words : “I may add, as Bomewhat remark- 
able, that among all the thirty-one Stntes 
there Is none that Is not to a greater or 
less extent bounded on the ocean, or the 
Gulf of' Mexico, or one of the great lakes, 
or some navigable river.” 

Slavery — By signing the fugitive slave act 
and the other compromise mc^asures of 1850, 
I'resldent Fillmore lost the friendship and 
the support of a large number of his party 
in the North. He was influenced by the 
'written opinion of the Attorney-General on 
the constitutionality of the Fugitive slave 
act, and also by the concurrence of his able 
Cabinet. In ‘his First Annual Message 
(page 2629) the President discusses these 
compromises and says : “The series of meas- 
ures to which I have alluded are regarded 
by me as a settlement In principle and 
substance — a flnal settlement of the danger- 
ous and exciting subjects which they em- 
braced. ... By that adjustment we have 
been rescued from the wide and boundless 
agitation that surrounded us, and have a 
firm, distinct, and legal ground to rest 
upon.” In a special message (page 2637) 
he discusses the disturbances attending the 
enforcement of these laws and announces 
his intention to see the laws enforced. By 
proclamation of Feb. 18, 1851 (page 2646) 
support of the laws by the citizens of the 
country is called for. In his Second Annual 
Message (page 2674) the President says; 
“Looking at the Interests of the whole 
country, I felt It to be my duty to seize 
upon this compromise as the best that could 
be obtained amid conflicting interests and 
to insist upon it as a flnal settlement, to 
be adhered to by all who value the peace 
and welfare of the country.” 

Fillmore, Millard; 

Annual messages of, 2613, 2649, 2699. 

Appointing power of President dis- 
cussed by, 2616. 

Biograpbical sketch of, 2599. 

Cuba— 

Acquisition of, discussed by, 2701. 
Affairs of, discussed by, 2649, 2700. 
Incorporation of, into Union not 
desired, 2701. ‘ 

Death of, announced, and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4236, 

Death of President Taylor announced 
to, and reply of, 2589. 
Communication of, to Senate, 2590. 
Diecussed by, 2593, 2600, 2613. 
Finances discussed by, 2619, 2658, 
2794 , 
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Fareign Policy discussed by, 2614, 
2656, 2701, 2715. 

Information regarding negotiations 
with Great Britain, Costa Bica, 
and Nicaragua refused by, 2690. 

Information regarding proposition to 
annex Hawaiian Islands refused 
by, 2691, 2695. . 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
2626. 

Oath of office, time and place of tak- 
ing, mentioned, 2590. 

Portrait of, 2598. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 2626. 

Proclamations of — 

Discriminating duties on vessels of 
Chile suspended, 2612. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, 
2646, 2727. 

Military expedition to — 

Cuba, 2647. 

Mexico, 2648. 

Texas boundary line, 2643. 
Unlawful combinations in Boston, 
2645. 

State of the Union discussed by, 

2613. 

System of government discussed by, 

2614. 

Tariff discussed by, 2619, 2659, 2661, 
2705. 

Finances. — The first financial measure of 
the Continental Congress was a loan of 
£6,000, In 1775. Franklin urged the Con- 
gress to continue to raise money by loans, 
but the majority favored the issue of paper 
money. One delegate said : “Do you think, 
gentlemen, that I will consent to load my 
constituents with taxes when we can send to 
our printer and get a wagon load of money, 
one quire of which will pay for the whole?” 
Previous to 1776 |t5,000,000 in paper had 
been issued, redeemable in four years, be- 
ginning with 1783. Subsequent issues dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war Increased this 
sum to more than $200,000,000 and it rapid- 
ly depreciated until In 1781 it ceased to 
pass as money. By 1783 the loans of the 
United States amounted to $42,000,000, of 
which $7,885,085 were obtained abroad. 
Home creditors received no interest and 
some of them sold their claims for as low 
as 10 per cent of their face value. After 
the adoption of the federal constitution 
these claims were paid In full by Alexander 
Hamilton, while Secretary of the Treasury. 
Before this, however, Robert Morris had 
been made Superintendent of Finance. He 
systematized the finances, improved the 
foreign credit and established a bank. When 
unable to borrow money on the credit of 
the government he used nls own money and 
his own credit on behalf of the nation. 

During Hamilton’s five years as head 
of the Treasury Department he established 
the public credit on a firm basis. Albert 
Gallatin was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury by Jelrerson. and during bis 
service of twelve years he reduced the pub- 
lic debt from $83,000,000 in 1801 to about 
$50,000,000 in 1813, besides providing funds 
for the purchase of Louisiana and the ex- 
penses of the War of 1812. 

In 1836 and 1836 the country was prac- 
tically out of debt, and nearly $40,000,000 


was realized from the sale of public lands. 
Congress voted to distribute all the surplus 
in excess of $5,000,000 among the states, 
but before this had been accomplished a 
panic overspread the country and the gov- 
ernmeut was on the verge of bankruptcy. 

At the beginning of the civil war Sal- 
mon P. Chase was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Congress authorized a loan of $250,- 
000,000 In 3-year 7-30 treasury notes and 
20-year bonds with Interest not to exceed 
7 per cent, and In lieu of a portion of said 
loan the Secretary was authorized to pay 
salaries or other debts or to exchange for 
coin non-interest-bearing treasury notes pay- 
able on demand and receivable for all public 
dues, to the extent of $50,000,000. Secre- 
tary Chase obtained an advance of $50,000,- 
000 from the banks of New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. Subscription books were 
then opened in all the loyal cities and the 
public took about $45,000,000 of the 3-year 
notes. This was turned over to the banks 
and they advanced another $50,000,000, but 
the third attempt failed, and Congress au- 
thorized the Issue of $150,000,000 of legal 
tender notes. (See Currency.) Three of 
such issues were made aggregating $450,- 
000,000. Within the year 18G3 gold fluctm 
ated between $125 and $160. In 1863 the 
National Banking Act w^as passed establish- 
ing a uniform currency, and the Issue of 
bonds became a settled policy of the Treas- 
ury. The four leading points in Secretary 
Chase’s policy were moderate Interest, gen- 
eral distribution, future controllability and 
incidental utility. 

The most important financial measures of 
recent times have been the enactment of the 
Aldrlch-Vreeland law and the Regional Re- 
serve bank law, both of which aim to stabi- 
lize the money market by the Issue of emer- 
gency currency based on collateral securities. 

Finances: 

Act — 

Directing coinage of silver bullion 
in Treasury vetoed, 5915. 
Directing payment of surplus in 
Treasury on public debt, reasons 
for applying pocket veto to, 5073. 
To authorize coinage of standard 
silver dollars, etc., vetoed, 4438. 
To facilitate refunding of national 
debt vetoed, 4589. 

To fix amount of United States 
notes and circulation of nation- 
al banks vetoed, 4222. 

Authority to Secretary of Treasury 
to accumulate gold for final re- 
demption recommended, 4303. 

Bank deposits, discussed. (See De- 
posits Public, State Banks.) 

Bland-Allison Act — 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4633, 4720, 4830. 
aeveland, 4927, 5097, 5373. 
Harrison, Benj., 5475. 

Hay^s, 4511, 4568. 

Vetoed by President Hayes, 4438. 

Clearing houses recommended, 4199. 

Condition of the Treasury, 7681. 
Conference provided for in act to 
authorize coinage of silver dol- 
lars, etc., appropriation for, rec- 
ommended, 4438. 
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Financial GnoWTa of the Countbt and thb People since 1800, as Ebpoeted by the 
Depabtiient of Cohmbbcb 


Year 

Area 

Sq. miles’' 

Population 
June 1 * 

Popu- 

lation 

per 

square 

mile* 

Wealth* 

Public debt, less cash in 
Treasury July 1 

Total 

Per 

capita 

Totalss 

Per 

capita 

1800 

802,135 

5,308.483 

6.12 



$82,976,294.35 

$1&^ 

1810 

1,720,123 

7,239,881 

4.29 



63473i217.62 

7.34 

1820 

i;792,223 

9;638i453 

5.50 



91,015,566.15 

9 44 

1830 

1,792,223' 

12,866,020 

7.34 

* 


48 565 4^ 50 

3*77 

1840 

1,792,223 

17,069,453 

9.73 



8,673,343.82 

Jil 

1850 

2;997,119 

23,191 ;870 

7 88 

t7,135,780,(XX) 

$307.69 

63.452,773.55 

2.74 

1851 

2,997,119 

23,995,000 

8.15 



68,304 796.02 

2.85 

1852 

2,907,119 

24,802,000 

8 42 



66,199,341 71 

2 67 

1853 

3,026,789 

25i615i000 

8 61 



69,803,117 70 

2 3.3 

1854 

3,026,789 

26,433,000 

8 89 



42,242,222.42 

1 60 

1855 

3,026,789 

27,256,000 

9 16 



35,586,956.56 

1.31 

1856 

3,026,789 

28,083,000 

9 44 



10i965'953.01 

1.14 

1857 

3,026.789 

28,91 OiOOO 

9.72 



9^998^621.76 

.99 

1858 

3,026,789 

29;758,000 

10.01 



37,900,191.72 

1 51 

1859 

3.026,789 

30.596.000 

10.29 



53;405;234.19 

1.91 

1860 

3,026,789 

31,443,321 

10.57 

16,159,616,000 

613.93 

69,964,402.01 

1.91 

1861 

3,026,789 

32,064,000 

10.78 



87,718,660.80 

2.74 

1862 

3,026,789 

32,704,000 

11.00 



605,312,752.17 

15.45 

1803 

3,026;789 

33.365,000 

11.22 



1,111,350,737.41 

33 31 

1864 

3,026,789 

34.046.000 

11.45 



l.?09;452^77.04 

60.21 

1805 

3,026,789 

34,748,000 

11.68 



2,674;816;856.76 

76.98 

1866 

3,026,789 

35,469.000 

11.93 



2.636,036,163.84 

74.32 

1867 

3,026,789 

46.211,000 

12 18 



2,508,161,211.69 

69.26 

1868 

3.02Gi789 

36,973,000 

12 43 



2.480i853, '413.23 

67.10 

1869 

3,026,789 

37,756,000 

12 69 



2,432.77i;873.09 

64 43 

1870 

.3 026,789 

38,558,371 

12 96 

30,068,518,000 

779.83 

2,331,169,956.21 

60.46 

1871 

3,026,789 

39,555,000 

13 30 



2,246,994,068.67 

56.81 

1872 

3,026,789 

40,596,000 

13 65 



2,149,780,530.35 

52 96 

1873 

3,026,789 

41,677,000 

14 01 



2,105, 462;000.76 

50 52 

1874 

3,026,789 

42,796,000 

14 39 



2,104,143,163,69 

49.17 

1875 

3,026,789 

43,951,000 

14 78 



2;090, 04 1,170.13 

47.63 

1876 

3,026.789 

45,137,000 

15 18 



2,060,925,340.45 

45.66 

1877 

3,026,789 

40,353.000 

15 59 



2,019,275;431.37 

43 56 

1878 

3,020,789 

47,598,000 

16 00 



1,999,382,280.45 

42.01 

1879 

3,026,789 

48,866,000 

16 43 



1,990,414,905.03 

40.85 

1880 

3,026,789 

60,155.783 

16 86 

43,642,000,000 

870 20 

1,919,326,747.75 

38.27 

1881 

3,026.789 

61,316,000 

17.25 



1,819,650,154.23 

35.46 

1882 

3,026,789 

62.495,000 

17.65 



1,675.023,474.25 

31 91 

1883 

3,026,789 

63.693,000 

18 05 



1,538,781,825.15 

28 66 

1884 

3,026,789 

64,911,000 

18.46 


1 

1,438,542,995.39 

26 20 

1885 

3,020,789 

56,148,000 

18 88 



1,375,352,443.91 

24 50 

1886 

8,026,789 

67,404,000 

19 30 



1,282,145,840.44 

22.34 

1887. 

3,026,789 

68,680,000 

19.73 



1,176,168,675.42 

20 03 

1888 

3,026,789 

69,974,000 

20 17 



1,063,004,894.73 

17.72 

1889 

3,026,789 

61,289.000 

20.61 



975,939,750.22 

15 92 

1890 

3,026,789 

02,947,714 

21.16 

”65,037,091,006 

”i,036!57’ 

890.784,370.53 

14 15 

1891 

3,026,789 

63,844,000 

21.47 



851,912,751.78 

13 34 

1892 

3,026,789 

65,086,000 

21.88 



841,526,463.60 

12.93 

1893 

3,026,789 

66,349,000 

22 31 



838,969,475.75 

12.64 

1894 

3,026,789 

67,632,000 

22.74 



899,313,380.55 

13.30 

1895 

3,026,789 

68,934,000 

23.18 

'77,000,000,000 

1,117.01 

901,672,966.74 

13.08 

1896 

3,026,789 

70,254,000 

23.62 



955,297,253.70 

13 60 

1897 

3,026,789 

71,592,000 

24 07 



086,656.086.14 

13.78 

1898 ... 

3,026,789 

72,947,000 

24.53 



1,027,08.';, 492.14 

14.08 

1899 

3,026,789 

74,318.000 

24 99 



1,155,320,236.19 

U 55 

1900 

3,026,789 

76,994,576 

25.55 

88, 517, '307, 000 

1,164.79 

1,107.711,257.89 

14.58 

1901 

3,026,789 

77, 612, .569 

26.10 



1,044,739,119.97 

13.46 

1902 

3,027,789 

79.230,563 

26.64 



969,457,241.04 

12.24 

1903 

3,026,789 

80,848,557 

27.18 



925,011,637.31 

11 44 

1904 

3,026,789 

82,480,551 

27.73 

107’,i64,2V2,006' 

’ 1,318. li 

967,231,773.75 

11 73 

1905 

3,020,789 

84,084,545 

28.27 



989,866,772.00 

11.77 

1906 

8,026.789 

85,702,633 

28.82 



964,435.686.79 

11 25 

1907 

3,026,789 

87 320,539 

29.36 



878,598,755.03 

10.06 

1908 

3.026,789 

88,938,527 

29 90 




938,132,409.38 

10.55 

1900 

3, (‘26, 789 

90,556.521 

30.45 



1,023,861,630.79 

11.31 

1910 

3,026,789 

92,174,615 

30.99 



1,046,449,185.25 

11.35 

1911 

8,026,789 

93,792,509 

31.54 



1,015,784,338.46 

10.83 

1912 

8,026,789 

95,410,503 

32.08 

1 187.739,071,000 


1,027,574,697.28 

10.77 

1913 

3,026,789 

97,028,497 

82.63 


1,028364,055.14 

10.60 

1914 

8,026,789 

98,646,491 

1 32.59 



1,027,257,009.56 

10 41 

1915 

3.026.789 

100,264,485 

1 32.79 



1.090,148,006.00 

10 87 


1 The figures relate to continental United Stat^ * For othrr than ceilius years prior to 1890, the figures are for July 1 
* The figures are based upon the land area of continental United States and upon population as given in tbe preceding col- 
umn. * True valuation of real and personal property; the figures are those of the Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Gonunf rce, relate to oontinental United States, and cover census years. * ISOO to 1855, outstanding principal of the puhUo 
debt Jan. 1. 








Fini&ces Messages and Papers of the Presidents 

BBCSIPTS and DISBUKSBMENTS, Ybahs Endbd Junb 30 , 1909 , TO 1915 , Etc. 


RECEIPTS AND TRETB SOPltCBB 


Source 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Customs revenue .... 

Intemad revenue 

Miscellaneous (net) . . 

BW 

333,683.445 

289,933.519 

61,894,751 

itllM 

MB 

HB 

1 

209,786,672 

415,669,460 

72,464,696 

Ordinary receipts. . 
Public-debt receipts . 

603.589,490 

76,355.24$ 

676,611,716 

81,674,292 

701,372,375 

68,334,725 

691,778,466 

63,726,749 

724,111,230 

23,400,850 

734,673,167 

23,031,222 

697,910,828 

22,486.955 

Total receipts, ex- 
clusive of postal. 
Postal Revenues 

679,944,738 

203,562,383 


j^BH 

745,505,214 

246,744.016 

747,512,080 

266,619,526 

757.694,389 

287,934,566 

720,397,783 

287,248,165 

Total receipts, b- 
cluding pwtal . . . 

883,507,121 

931,314.665 

997,586,924 

992,249,230 

1,014.131,606 

1,046.628,965 



DISBURSEMliNTS AND THEIR OBJECTS 


Object 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Legislative 

13,678,999 

13,616.496 

13..344.838 

12,729,950 

13,291,813 

13,468,828 

13,577.399 

Executive: 

Executive, proper. . 








444.107 

520,208 

734.603 

923,979 

592,015 

564,134 

Ml 1 

State 

3 880,331 

4,909.658 


4.511.475 

4,978,380 


4,908,607 

'Treasury 

83,511,031 

mvj: rl^ 


88,558,324 

85,013,058 


94.010,189 

War 

163,344,213 

Bk mW- InT 


151.1M8,896 

162,607,913 

175,759,874 

176,188,627 

Navy 

116,315.624 

Btt (IL'rf ^ 

120,728,786 

136,389.660 

134,092,417 

140,543,059 

142,721.524 

Interior 


Bit Ml!!* 


■IjfJKdldiZi 

217.775,366 

216,311,438 

215,587,9.35 

Post Office 


'i »i f 

1,812,594 

3.461,232 

3,196,710 

2,236,202 

8,531,466 

Agriculture 

16,282,468 

lair i iR i 

17.666.228 

19,471,567 


22,208,141 

29,131,112 

Commerce 

mnmEm 

tiaa 13ii 

18,603,443 

14,466,998 

11,263,457 

10,958,882 


Labor 

Justice 

973,793 

1,010,464 

1,373,689 

i, ‘388, 562 

3,347.380 

1,523,068 

3.768,904 

1,588,573 

3,783,612 

1,538,126 

Independent bu- 
reaus and offices. 

2,766,670 

2,323,799 

2,555,974 

2,553,747 

2,878,326 

3,232,180 

6,738,774 

Distnetof Columbia 

14,776.542 

11,650,497 

12,335,940 

12,959,542 

12,841,211 

12,766,971 

13,220,663 

Total Executive . 


637.492,760 


633,495,576 


678,186,083 

708,926,614 

Judicial 

8,165,422 

8,596,135 

8,135,151 

8,328,437 

8,900,564 

8,599,579 

8.896.746 

Ordinary disburse- 








ments 

662,324,445 

669,705,391 

654,137,998 

654,553,963 

682,770,706 

700,254,490 

731,399,769 

Panama Canal dis- 
bursements . 

81,419,442 

33,911,673 

37,063,515 

35,327,371 

41,741,258 

34,826,941 

20,]L|7,042 

8,896.746 

Public-debt disburse- 
ments 

104,996,770 

33,049,696 

35,223,337 

28,648,328 

24,191,610 

8,599,679 

Total exclusive of 
postal apaid from 
postal revenues . . 

798,740,657 

726,666,760 

726,424,850 

718,529,662 

748,703,574 

762,042,758 

777,840,292 

Foetal disbursements . 

203,662,383 

224,128,658 

237,660,705 

246,744,016 

262,108.875 

283,558,103 

287,248,165 

Totaldisbursements 








moluding postal . 

1,002,303,040 

960,795,418 

964,085,555 

965,273,678 

1,010,812,449 

1,045,600.861 

1,066,088,457 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OP THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
(Formerly issued as “Statement of the Public Debt") 

OCTOBER 31, 1918 

CASH available to pat MATURINQ OBLIGATIONS 


Balance held by the Treasurer of the United 
States as per daily treasury statement for 

October 31, 19X6 *163,937,002.92 

Add- 

Net excess of receipts over payments in 
October reports subsequently received. 49,597.17| 


Revised balance ’ *163,98e,600.09| 


Settlement warrants, coupons and checks I 
outstanding; 

Treasury warrants 

Mature coupons 

Interest checks 

Disbursing officers’ checki 

Balance... 


$2,851,712.39 

671,034.19 

339,016.82 

11,560,282.42 

138,664,665.27 

I *163,986,600.09 


GROSS DEBT 


NET DEBT 



*245,287,896.77 


*1,219,226,997.03 

Debt on which mtorest has ceased . . : — 

1,469,810.26 

Deduct — 

Interest-bearing debt 

972,469,290.00 

Balance available to pay maturing 
obligations (see above) 

138,664,656.27 

Aggregate 

*1,219,226,997.03 

Net debt 

*1,080,662,441.76 
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PtrBLTO DfBT 


Debt Bearlnff no Interest. 1 

(Puyable on presentation.) ) 

1 Debt on which Interost has Ceased since Maturity. 

1 ^Payable on presentation. I 

Obligatiuns required to be reissued when 
redeemed; 

United Btates Notes 

Leas gold reserve 

Excess of notes over reserve 

Obligations that will be retired on preaenta- 
tiou: 

Old demand notes 

National-bank notes assumed by the 
Uniud Btates on deposit of lawful 

money for their retirement 

Fractional currency 

$846,681,016.00 

153.970.026.63 

193,701,990.37 

53.152.50 

44.684.977.00 

6,847,776.90 

Funded Loan of 1891, continued at 2 i^er 
cent, called for redemption May 18, 1900; 

interest ceased Au^t 18, 1900 

Fundfid Loan of 1891, matured September 

2, 1891 

Loan of 1904, matured Februaiy 2, 1904. 
Funded Loan of 1907, matured July 2, 1907 
liefundiiig Oertificatee, matured July 1, 

1907 ^ 

Old Debt matured at Various dates prior to 
January 1, 1861, and other items of debt 
matured at various dates subsequent to 
January 1, 1861 

$4,000.00 

20.950.00 

13.050.00 
518,600.00 

11.880.00 

901,330.26 

Total 

Total 

$245,287,896.77 

$1,469,810.26 




Constitutional treasury recommended 
by President Polk, 2256. 

Buecessful operation of, discussed, 
2406, 2498. 

Credit of the United States, 7682. 

Chirrency legislation, plan of, in- 
dorsed by President Cleveland, 
5985. 

Discussed, 5993, 5999, 6072, 6091, 
6175. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 228, 243, 252, 265, 
281, 297. 

Adams, J. Q., 869, 923, 952, 977. 

Arthur, 4632, 4719, 4763, 4829. 

Buchanan, 2967, 2988, 3019, 3052, 
3073, 3104, 3179. 

Cleveland, 4924, 5092, 5097, 5165, 
5371, 5833, 5875, 5964, 5985, 5993, 
5999, 6072, 6091, 6155, 6175. 

Fillmore, 2619, 2658, 2704. 

Garfield, 4600. 

Grant, 3.983, 3991, 4061, 4101, 4146, 
4197, 4238, 4247, 4268, 4301, 4354, 
4379. 

Harrison, Benj., 5472, 5548, 5628, 
>753. 

Hayes, 4397, 4413, 4422, 4449, 4509, 
4523, 4566. 

Jackson, 1014, 1088, 1118, 1159, 
122-1, 1246, 1326, 1379, 1458. 

Jefferson, 315, 332, 343, 348, 354, 
361, 366, 375, 3S2, 396, 417, 

443. 

Johnson, 3562, 3648, 3769, 3872. 

Lincoln, 3248, 3330, 3350, 3384, 
3447. 

McKinley, 6236, 6242, 6244, 6339, 
6437, 6465. 

Madison, 455, 461, 472, 480, 504, 
513, 523, 535, 549, 563. 

Monroe, 584, 613, 629, 646, 675, 
756, 761, 780, 785, 822. 

Pierce, 2746, 2817, 2870, 2940. 

Polk, 2252, 2346, 2401, 2406, 2441, 
2496. 

Roosevelt, 6645, 6654, 6715, 6787, 
7082, 7198. 


Taylor, 2555. 

Taft, 7681. 

Tyler, 1895, 1916, 1934, 1955, 1959, 
'2052, 2057, 2079, 2117, 2119, 2199. 
Van Buren, 1541, 1596, 1686, 1706, 
1751, 1757, 1789, 1822. 
Washington, 75, 98, 121, 133, 159, 
177. 

Efficiency and economy in the 
Treasury Department, 7683. 
Elasticity of currency needed, 6914, 
6989. 

Exchequer, plan of, recommended, 
2057, 2119. 

Extraordinary session of Congress to 
consider condition of, convened, 
5828. 

Special session message, 5833. 

Gold accumulation for final redemp- 
tion authorized, 4303. 

Gold certificates, recommendations re- 
garding issue of, 4633. 

Gold reserve discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 5935, 5985, 
5993, 5999, 6075, 6090. 

Gold standard, effects of, 6654. 
Greenbacks discussed, 6073. 
Retirement of, recommended, 6078, 
6175. 

International monetary conferences. 
(See Gold and Silver; International 
Monetary Conference.) 

Legal-tender act, repeal of portion 
of, recommended, 4302. 

Legal -tender notes, redemption of, 
recommended, 4303, 4379, 4511, 

4567. 

Monetary Commission, 7683. 

Monetary Reform, 7683. 

Outstanding arrears due Government 
referred to, 2747. 

Paper currency discussed. (See Cur- 
rency.) 

Power of Federal Government over 
collection and disbursement of, dis- 
closed, 1459. 

Public deposits discussed. (See De- 
posits, Public; State Banks.) 
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Relations with Mexico, China, and 
other gold standard countries, 
6825. 

Revenue laws, need for readjustment, 
6988. 

Seigniorage discussed, 5876. 

Sherman Act — 

Discussed, 5548, 5628. 

Repeal of purchasing clause of, dis- 
cussed, 5875, 6073, 6074. 
Recommended, 5833. 

Silver certificates — 

Discussed, 5474. 

Repeal of act for issuance of, rec- 
ommended, 4633, 4720. 

Suspension of issuance of, recom- 
mended, 4830. 

Silver-purchase clause of act of 1890, 
repeal of, discussed, 5875, 6073, 
6074. 

Recommended, 5833. 

Sinking-fund law, repeal of, recom- 
men*ded, 5754. 

Specie payments discussed^ (See 
Specie Payments.) 

Sub treasury system discussed. (See 
Subtreasury System.) 

Trade dollars discussed, 4767, 4831. 

Treasury notes. (See Treasury 
Notes.) 

Finances, Collection of. — The expense of 
collecting the customs and internal rev- 
enues of the United States includes all sums 
paid for salaries of clerks, inspectors, rev- 
enue agents, surveyors of distilleries, gaug- 
ers, storekeepers, paper for printing internal 
revenue stamps, and detecting and punishing 
violations of revenue laws. To this must also 
be added traveling expenses of special 
agents, weighing, measuring and appraising 
imported goods, as well as rents for build- 
ings not owned by the government. Main- 
tenance of custom houses and other build- 
ings owned by the government is paid out 
of specific appropriations JSor those purposes. 

The expense of collecting the internal 
revenue has not exceeded 2 per cent since 
1898, while in 1871 collection expenses were 
more than 5 per cent. The customs revenue 
costs something more than 3 per cent to 
collect, and varies, of course, with the tariff. 
With the lowering tariff rates and the in- 
creased imports the cost of collection ad- 
vances. In 1015 it cost 4.42 per cent to col- 
lect the customs. 

Finances, Superintendent of.— On Feb. 
7, 1781, the Continental Congress passed an 
act establishing the office of Superintendent 
of Finance. Robert Morris was appointed 
to the position. Previous to this the Com- 
mittee of Claims and the Treasury Office of 
Accounts were combined In what was called 
the Treasury Board, consisting of five mem- 
bers of Congress. This board expired with 
the appointment of Morris. lie was au- 
thorized to examine into the state of the 
country’s finances, report plans for Improve- 
ment. direct the execution of orders re- 
specting revenue and expenditure, and con- 
trol the public accounts. Morris resigned 
In 1784 and the finances of the Government 
were placed under a board of three com- 
missioners, where they continued until 
1789, at which time, the first Congress es- 
tablished the present Treasury Department 
(q. V.). 


The following table shows the amount of 
customs and Internal revenue receipts for 
recent years, and the expenses of collecting 
the same : 


INTBENAL BBVBNUB. 


Year 

ended 

June 

30 '-'- 


Uevenue 


Dollars. 


Expenses of 
Collecting. 


Dollars, 


Per 

Cent. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1807 

1808 
1800 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 
1007 
1f>08 
1000 
1010 
1011 
1012 

1013 

1014 

1015 


145.686.240.44 
153,071,072.57 
161,027,623.93 
147,111,2.32.81 
143,421,672.02 
146,762,864.74 
146.688.574.20 
170,000,641.49 
273,437.161.51 

205.327.026.76 

307.180.003.77 
271,880,122.10 
230,810,124.17 

232.904.119.45 

234.005.740.85 
240,1.50.212.91 

200.606.772.85 

251.711.126.70 
246,212.64,3.50 

280.033.510.45 

322.520.200.70 
321,612,100.66 
344,416.065.65 
380.041,007.30 
415,660,646.00 


4.003.485.65 
3,870,082.31 
4,144,927.02 
3,740,029.22 
3.754,935.45 

3.846.887.65 
3,600,708.85 
3,705,256.95 

4.350.543.05 
4.446.318.98 
4,404,986.68 
4.360.144.97 
4,496,470.28 
4,507,867.83 
4,338.184.70 

4.391.660.65 

4.641.169.05 
4.6,50,049.89 

4.547.715.05 
5.008,191.77 
5,027,871.30 
5,059,286.49 
5,166,301.36 

5.542.353.5.5 
6,236,046.55 


2.75 
2.52 

2.57 

2.55 
2.62 
2.62 

2.46 
2.17 

1.59 
1.51 
1.43 

1.60 
1.95 
1.94 
1.85 

1.76 

1.72 
1.85 
1.85 

1.73 

1.55 

1.57 
1.50 

1.46 
1.50 


CUSTOMS REVBNUD. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

18!)4 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1890 

1000 

IJIOI 

1902 

1003 

1004 

1005 

1006 

1007 

1008 

1900 

1010 

1011 

1012 

1013 

1914 

1916 


210.522.205.23 

177.452.064.15 
203.355,016.73 

131. 818. . 530.62 
152,158,617.45 
160.02t.751.G7 
176.5,54.126.65 
1 40,575.062.35 
206,128.481.75 

233.164.871.16 
238,585,455.09 
254.444.708.19 
284,470,581.81 
2(}1.274.564.81 
261.708.856.91 
300,251.877.77 
332,233.362.70 
286,113.130.29 
300,711,033.95 
333,683.445.03 

314.407.071.24 
311,321,672.22 
318.801.395.86 

202. . 320.014.51 
200.786.672.21 


6.064,.367.00| 

6.6.46.276.05 
6,756,700.08 
6.701,872.86 
f‘>, 736. 600.02 

7.237.706.40 

7.075.372.05 

7.152.276.58 
7.361,562.83 
7,467,6JJ2.48 
7.713,418.82 
7,967,472.80 
8,468,710.10 
8.665,636.37 
9.11,5,400.44 

8.007.660.41 
0,436,752.68 
0,580,626.25 

10.261,073.33 

10,665,770.12 

11,015,254.24 

10.804,070.15 

10,285,613.95 

9,804,771.72 

9.268.403.58 


3.17 

3.74 

3.32 

5.15 

4.43 

4.52 

4.01 

4.78 

3.57 

3.20 

3.2,3 

3.13 

2.08 

3.32 

3.48 

3.00 

2.55 

3.35 

3.41 
3.20 
3 50 
3.47 
3.23 
3.35 

4.42 


Fine Arts Commission. — The Pine Arts 
Commission was established in 1910 by act 
of Congress in order to give advice and to 
assist in the selection and location of monu- 
ments erected under the supervision of the 
Government ; and also to help in the choice 
of artists and of models in that connection. 
The Commission, which consists of seven 
members appointed by the President for a 
term of four years, must approve all plans 
for public buildings erected In Washington, 
and i^ a general way also gives advice tc 
the Government on all matters of art in the 
country. 

Fine Arts, International Exhibition of 

to be held at Munich, Bavaria, 5193 
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Fines: 

Imposed upon Gen. Jackson, remis- 
sion of, recommended, 2062. 
Komitted by Executive, inquired 
into, 637. 

Fingal, The, engagement with the Wee- 
haivkeu referred to, 3392. 

(See Bussia.) 

,1^6 Engines referred to, 649. 

First Assistant Postmaster-General. (See 
Assistant Postmasters-General.) 
“First Liberty Congress.** (See Im- 
perialism.) 

First United States Volunteer Regiment 
of Cavalry, mentioned, 6637. 

Fiscal Bank of United States.— After 
the repeal of the subtreasury act In 1841, 
the Whig majority In Congress passed an 
act chartering the Fiscal Bank of the Unit- 
ed States. This was vetoed by President 
Tyler. A bill was then passed chartering 
the Fiscal Corporation of the United 
States, which it was thought would meet 
his approval, but this also was vetoed. 

Fiscal Bank of United States, act to 
incorporate subscribers to, vetoed, 
1916. 

Fiscal Corporation of United States, 
bill to incorporate, vetoed, 1921. 
Fiscal Policy. (See Finances.) 

Fiscal Year, change in termination of, 
2117. 

Recommended, 1611. 

Fish Commission. (See Commerce and 
Labor, Department of.) 

Fish Lake Forest Reserve (Utah), pro- 
claimed, 6964, 

Fisheries. — The right to catch fish on the 
high seas Is open to all ; but by interna- 
tional law, as the sea for a marine league 
Is under the jurisdiction of the sovereign 
of the adjoining land, no one can fish in 
such waters without express permission 
given by law or treaty. After the Revolu- 
tion the people of Canada disputed the 
right of citizens of the TTnited States to 
fish off the banks of Labrador, Newfound- 
land, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. By 
the treaty with Great Britain in 178,3 citi- 
zens of the United States were given the 
right to take, cure, and dry fish on the 
coasts, bays, and creeks of any unsettled 
British possessions. Permission w'as also 
given them to take fish without curing or 
drying them, on the coasts of Newfoundland. 
On the coasts, bays, and creeks of Nova 
Scotia, Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, 
after they should become settled, the right 
to take and cure fish was given only with 
the consent, of the inhabitants or proprietor# 
of the ground. American fishermen were 
not slow to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities provided by this treaty, and OanA* 
dlan resentment became more pronoui^ed. 
I^he W^'ar of 1812 dissolved this treaty, and 
in the treaty of Ghent (q. v.) in 1314, the 
question of fishery rights was nql* men- 
tioned, thus virtually allowing the ojfa rights 
to stand. 

In 1818 a convention of the United States 
and England decided that the citizens of 
the former should have the perpetual right 


to fish on the western and northern coasts 
of Newfoundland within certain limits, on 
the shores of the Magdalen Islands, and on 
those of Labrador from Mount Joly east- 
ward and northward. The right of dry- 
ing and curing fish on the wt^stern and 
southwestern coasts of Newfoundland and 
the coast of Labrador was granted so long 
as they remained unsettled, but afterwards 
only with the consent of the proprietors. 
This agreement, however, did not Improve 
the situation on account of the various in- 
terpretations given to the “Three-mile 
limit.” Between lMr)4 and 18(10 a reelproe- 
ity treaty, virtually between Panada and 
the United States, permitted the citizens 
of the latter to fish In all the British pos- 
sessions except Newfoundland, where the 
right was denied. From 1800 to 1871 the 
conditions of the treaty of 1818 prevailed. 

By the treaty of Washington In 1871 
Canadian fishermen were permitted to take 
any fish except shell-fish, shad, and salmon 
in the winters of the United States as far 
south as lat. 39®, United States fishermen 
to have the same privilege In (.'anadian 
waters. I'he Canadians, however, Insisted 
that the concessions to Unit(‘d States fish- 
ermen were far more valuable than those 
awarded themselves. (See Fortune Bay 
Outrages.) As a result of this contention 
a joint commission was appointed to de- 
termine the excess of advantages enjoyed 
by the United States and the amount to 
be paid therefor. (See Halifax Com- 
mission.) 

June 30. 1885, the provisions of the 
treaty of Washington relating to fisheries 
ceased to be operative, after due notice by 
the United States. This abrogation revived 
the provisions of the convention of I^on- 
don, which were not satisfactory to either 
party. In May, 1880, the David J. Adaitts, 
a United States fishing schooner, was ft^dzed 
on the charge of having purchased bait on 
forbidden coasts. Several other seizurea 
were made, causing great excitement In 
the United States and Canada. March 3, 

1887, Congress pased a retaliation act^ pro- 
viding that Wh(‘never the president shall 
be satisfi(*d that our fishing vessels are 
illegally, unjustly, or vexatiously restricted 
or harassed in the exercise of their bnsiuess 
or denied the priviU*ge.s accorded to the 
vessels of the most favored nation in re- 
spect to touching or trading by the author- 
ities of the British North American domin- 
ions he may by proclamation close our porLs 
and waters against the vessels and products 
of all or any part of said British domin- 
ions. President Cleveland, instead of ex- 
ercising this power, moved for a commis- 
sion to amicably adjust the points of dis- 
pute under the convention of London. 
Thomas F. Bayard. William L. Putman, 
and James B. Angell were selected to repre- 
sent the United States, and Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Sir Lionel Backville-West, and Sir 
Charles Tnpper represented Great Britain. 
Feb. 15, 1888, a treaty was signed and im- 
mediately laid before the two Governments 
for ratification. Great Britain abandoned 
her claim that the three-mile limit extend- 
ea from headland to headland, and agreed 
that, except In cases specially mentioned 
of bays more than ten miles wide, the ma- 
rine leafnie should be measured outward 
from a line drawn across them, and also 
agi’eed that the United States fishing ves- 
sels should have the same rights in Cana- 
dian ports as Canadian vessels, except that 
the purchase of bait was forbidden. The 
treaty also contained a reciprocity clause. 
It was rejected by the Senate Aug. 21. 

1888. Since that period good relations have 
been maintained by virtue of a modus 
Vivendi terminable at will. In 1890 



Fishexies 
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Canada raised this modus mivendl to the 
status of a law of the Dominion. 

At a meeting of conferees of the two 
powers hold at Washington In May. 1808, 
it was agreed to submit the question of the. 
fisheries, among others, to a Joint high 
commission. 

This commission assembled at Quebec in 
August, 1808, and adjourned to Washington 
in the winter following, but arrived at no 
agreement thereon. 

The differences between the Tlnlted States 
and Great Britain regarding the interpreta- 
tion of the Treaty of 1818 were submitted 
to The Hague Tribunal in September, 1910. 
The issues may be presented In the form 
of the following seven questions : 

First : Must any reasonable regulations 
made by Great Britain, Canada, and New- 
foundland, in the form of municipal laws, 
ordinances, or rules governing the time or 
Implements for fishing be subject to the 
consent of the United States? Second; 
Have inhabitants of the United States a 
right to employ In crews fishing on treaty 
coasts, persons not inhabitants of the Unit- 
ed States? Third: Can Americans, exor- 
cising their right to take, dry, and cure 
fish on treaty coasts, be subjected to re- 
quirements of custom-nouse entry or report, 
or payment of dues, or any similar condi- 
tions, without the consent of United 
States? Fourth; Can the treaty rights 
to enter certain bays or harbors for shelter, 
repairs, wood, and water bo made condi- 
tional upon (he payment to customs officials 
of light, harbor, or other dues, or similar 
conditions? Fifth; From where must be 
measured (he three marine miles within 
whU'h Americans may not fish? Sixth: 
Does the treaty give Americans rights to 
fish in (he bays, harbors, and creeks of 
N('wfoundland a.s in Labrador? Seventh: 
Are American fishermen operating on treaty 
coasts «to have the commercial privileges ac- 
eojjdcd generally to American trading ves- 

The Hague Tribunal decided the first and 
fiilh questions in favor of Great Britain 
and the remainder In favor of the United 
States. The following judges heard the 
ease: Lnmmasc'h, of Vi('nna (president); 
Judge Gray, of Delaware : Chief Justice 
Fitzpatrick, of Canada; Dr. Drago of Ar- 
gentina ; and Dr. Savarln-Lohman, of Hol- 
land. 

With regard to the first question it was 
decided that Great Britain’s right to regu- 
late her fishi ries without the consent of the 
Ttnlted Rtalos is Inherent In her sovereignty, 
but that she mu.st not violate the treaty of 
3 818 or give local fishermen an advantage 
over Americans, The award furtlier pro- 
vided that existing regulations should be 
examined as to their justice and propriety 
by a committee composed of two experts, 
one from each country, together with Dr. 
Paiilus Dock, fisheries adviser to Holland : 
that if they report unanimously, The 
Hague Tribunal shall Incorporate such find- 
ings in Its award: and that if they fail 
of unanimity the local regulations will be 
examined by the Tribunal Itself. The 
award decreed that future Anglo-American 
disputes regarding fisheries shall be con- 
sidered by the committee headed by Dr. 
Hook. 

The successful claim of Great Britain 
regarding the fifth point was that the three 
marine miles within which the United 
States had agreed not to take fish should 
be measured from an imaginary line drawn 
across the mouth of a bay. no matter how 
wide, from headland to headland ; the Unit- 
ed States, on the other hand, contended 
that the line should follow the sinuosities 
of the coast, thus permitting Americans to 


fish in bays, providing they maintain three 
marine miles of water between themselves 
and the nearest coast. 

The decision on other points made it un- 
necessary for Am<!rlcan fishermen to report 
to customs-houses or to pay light, harbor, 
or other dues; penults the employment of 
Newfoundlanders on American fishing ves- 
sels, and gives American fishing vessels the 
light to purchase supplies and to enjoy 
other commercial privileges. 

The decision nas been received with 
mixed satisfaction by the herring fishery 
Interests of both csoantiies. One of the 
remarkable incidents of the case was that 
the Oanadlan Chief Justice, Fitzpatrick, 
voted against Great Britain on the five 

J oints ceded to the United States, and 
iidge Gray, of Delaware, voted against the 
Tlnlted States on the two points ceded to 
England. Senator Klihu Boot argued the 
cause of the United States. Only one judge, 
Dr. Drago, upheld the American contention 
that the three-mile barrier should follow 
the sinuosities of t‘he coast. 

Fisheries (see also Bering Sea Fisher- 
ies; Fortune Bay Outrages; Geneva 
Tribunal; Halifax Commission; 
ITalifax, Nova Scotia): 

Capture and detention of American 
fishermen, 853, 855, 4068. 
Commission on subject of, recom- 
mended, 4757, 4917, 5114, 
Commission to be organized, 2867, 
4075. 

Correspondence regarding, with — 
France, 3233. 

Great Britain, 3233, 5121, 5193. 
Di.scussed by President — 

Adams, John, 241. 

Jefferson, 334. 

Washington, 77. 

Federal control of interstate recom- 
mended, 7229. 

Joint commission between United 
States and Great Britain relating 
to preserAation of, 6183. 

Joint high commission between 
United States and Groat Britain 
on subject of, to sit at Washington, 
4075. 

Outrages committed on American 
fishermen, 4542, 4558. 

Pppers for protection of v issels en- 
gaged in, referred to, 1774. 
Questions growing out of, with Great 
Britain (see also Bering Sea 
Fisheries; Fortune Bay Outrages; 
Geneva Tribunal; Halifax Com- 
mission; Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia) — 

Discussed by President — 
Cleveland, 4916, 5084, 5114, 5188, 
'5205, 5213, 5364, 5384. 
Fillmore, 2675, 2694, 2699, 2724, 
2726. 

Grant, 4012, 4056, 4068, 4075, 
4097, 4141. 

* Harrison, Benj., 5469. 

^hnson, 3581, 3888. 
i^iefee, 2741, 2761, 2867. 

TyWr, 2112. 
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Referred to, 3665, 3901. 

Regulations of Great Britain, Prance, 
and Germany respecting, referred 
to, 1127. 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding, 
2775, 2780, 2810, 2944, 4164, 4867, 
5188. (See also Geneva Tribunal.) 
Acts passed to give effect to, pas- 
sage of, proclaimed, 4179, 
Meetings of commissioners referred 
to, 5196. 

Rejection of, discussed, 5205, 5364. 
Termination of, discussed, 4757, 
4916. 

Proclaimed, 4867. 

Unfriendly treatment of American 
fishermen by Canadians, 4012, 4056, 
5114. 

Vessels sent to protect American fish- 
ermen, 2694. 

Fisheries, Bureau of.— (Bepartmont of 
Commerce.) The work of the Bureau of 
Fishorios comprises (1) tho propagation of 
useful food fishes. Including lobsters, oys- 
ters and other shellfish, and their distri- 
bution to suitable waters; (2) the inquiry 
into tho causes of d(‘crease of food fishes in 
the lakes, rivers and ‘coast waters of the 
United States, the study of the waters of 
the coast and interior In the interest of 
fish-culture, and the investigation of the 
fishing grounds of the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific coasts, with the view of determin- 
ing their food resources and the develop- 
ment of the commercial fisheries; (2) the 
collection and compilation of the statistics 
of tho fisheries and the study of their meth- 
ods and relations. The bureau also has 
jurisdiction over the fur-seal herds and the 
salmon fisheries of Alaska. 

An idea of the extent of the fishing in- 
dustry of the country may be gained from 
the table at the bottom of this page com- 
piled by the Department of Commerce from 
reports of 1908. 

Fisheries Exhibition, International, at 

London, discussed, 4688. 

Fishermen, American: 

Capture and detention of, 853, 855, 
4068. 

Outrages committed on, 4542, 4558. 

Unfriendly treatment of, by Cana- 
dians, 4012, 4056, 5114. 

Vessels sent to protect, 2694. 

Fishers Hill (Va.), Battle of. — Early’s 
retreat from tho Opequan after the battle 


« IQ 1864. did net stop at Winches- 

Zirt'opiguai. C«lk. 
Here Early rallied hla forces. To drive him 
from this porltlon, Sheridan dispatched 
Torbert with 2 divisions of cayalry by a 
circuitous route to the Confederate rear, 
and on the evenlm? of Sept. 22 the Sixth 
and Nineteenth Corps engaged Early In 
front, while Torbert’s forces fell upon the 
rear. The Confederates retreated and Sher- 
idan followed them through Harrisonburg. 
Staunton, and the gaps in the Blue Bldp> 
Mountains. Sheridan then devastated the 
valley so as to render it untenable for Con- 
federate troops. At Fishers Hill he cap- 
tnrAfi 1.100 nrisoners and 16 guns. 


Fishery Commissions. (See Fisheries 
and Bering Sea Fisheries.) 

Flve-cent Piece.— in 1792 congress au- 
thorized the coinage of a silver half dime 
of 20.8 grains In weight. This was the first 
coin struck by the United States Mint. In 
180.3 the weight was reduced to 19.2 grajns. 
There were no issues of this coin in 1798, 
1799. 1804, and from 1806 to 1828. In 
1800 the nickel 5-cent piece was authorized 
and the legal-tender value reduced from 
$.o to 30 cents. Coinage of the silver half 
dime was discontinued in 1873. 


Five Civilized Tribes. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Five Forks (Va.), Battle of. — March 27, 
1865, Gen. Sheridan, with 10,000 cavalry, 
returned with his raid through the Shen- 
andoah Valley and rejoined the Army of 
the Potomac before Uichmond. Gunther 
29th Grunt began a movement to Igiff ’ 
the Confederate right or destroy t^lranil 
of retreat south. Sheridan, with tire J||th 
Corps, under Gen. Warren, n|iilt 

9,000 cavalry, crossed Hatchers uunWiid 
proceeded by way of the B^"d|(on plank 
road toward Dinwiddle Court-House. ^ War- 
ren found the Confederates In force on the 
White Oak road. Sheridan, passing Din- 
widdle, turned north. Lee had sent a 
stronger foroe, chiefly the divisions of 
Johnson and Pickett, to meet the threat- 
ened attempt on the roads to his rear. 
March 31 this column met and uefeated 
Warren and then attacked Sheridan at 
Five Forks and drove him back toward 
Dinwiddle. The next morning, April 1, 
Sheridan advanced with his cavalry ana 
the Fifth Conis, about 12,900 strong. By 
2 p. M. the Confederates had retired Into 
their main works. Ayres, on the left of 
the Fifth Corps, made a charge, carrying 
all before him, and taking 1,000 prUon- 
ers : GrllBn captured the works in his front, 
taking 1,500 prisoners ; Crawford seized 


Sections 

VlCSSBlJi ! 

No. 

Smploted 

Tons 

Persons 

Employed 

Capital 

Invested 

Value of 
Products 

South Atlantic States 

Gulf States 

Middle Atlantic States 

New England States 

Great Lakes 

Mississippi River and Tributaries 

Pacific Coast Statra 

Alaska Territory (1912). 

Total 

534 

915 

3,165 

1,023 

319 

39 

294 

504 

5,029 

13,066 

46,208 

,44,219 

4,499 

273 

15,618 

98.978 

17,961 
16,387 
54,163 
22,167 
8.533 
11.826 
13,855 
; 24,263 

■ 


7,393 

227,489 

; 168,144 

$80,285,457 

$72,908,110 


Pticific Fisherman* 8 (January, 1913, Wic) estimate of Paoifio coast (including Alaska) canned salmon 
pack in 1912: Chinooks and king, 346,901 easf^s; sockeye and Alaska red, 2,099,673 eases; cohoes, silver- 
sides, 4.56,508 cases; pinks and chums, 2,060,2^ cases; steelheads, 7,198 oases. Total» 4,960,377 cases 
of 48 pounds. 
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the Ford road In the Confederate rear; 
Merritt’s cavalry made a charge, and the 
day was won, but not without a desperate 
resistance. Lee’s army was virtually over- 
whelmed. For 6 miles It fell back along 
the White Oak road. More than 5,tKM) pris- 
oners were taken, with 6 guns and J3 col- 
ors. Sheridan’s loss was about 1,000, of 
whom 034 were of Warren’s Corps. 

Flve-rortles.— Bonds redeemable by the 
Government after five years, but payable In 
full at the end df forty years. 
Five-Twenties. — ^Bonds redeemable by the 
Government after five years, but payable In 
full at the end of twenty years. 

Flag. — A banner or ensign, sometimes 
called colors. During the early days of 
the Uevolutlon the colonists made use of 
various devices for flags, no less than half 
a dozen distinct banners being preserved. 
In three of these the combined crosso.s of 
St. George and St. Andrew form the union. 
The favorite in New England was the pine- 
tree flag, consisdug of a green pine tree In 
a field of white. This was also used as 
the union of a flag with a red Hold. The 
rattlesnake flag consisted of 13 plece.s of 
a rattlesnake marked with the ltty.lals of 
the I'olonies and the legend “Join or die.” 
Another snake standard conalsl(>d of alter- 
nate red and white bars with the design of 
a snake and the legend “Don’t tread on 
me.” In 1775 Congr('Ss adopted (h<‘ stripes 
of a troop of Philadelphia llght-liorse cav- 
alry. This still retained the Hrltish union. 

An Interesting, but hardly vorUltible legend 
Is connected with the de.sign of the first 
American flag. The story runs that in June, 
177(1, a committee of C’ongress, consisting of 
George Washington, Koliert Morris, and (’ol- 
onol George Rosa, waited upon the widow 
of Colonel Ross's nephew in her upholsbTy 
shop In Philadelphia, and asked for assist- 
ance concerning the design of the new flag to 
l>e adopted by the Congress. The eoinrnltteo 
had already planned a flag c<)n.* 2 istliig of 
thirteen stars and thirteen strij»es. hut the 
stars were slx-poluted. When Ih'tsy Ros.s 
advised, however, five-pointed .stars, and 
showed how they could be cut with hut one 
clip of her scissors, the committee ado)»ted 
her suggestion. It Is said that It wns Wash- 
ington wlio suggested that the stars be 
arranged In a circle, In order to show that 
all the states were equal, and that no one 
of them was entitled to take precedence over 
any other. The house In which this story Is 
centered is located at 230 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, and is called the Betsy Ross Hou.se. 

June 14, 1777, the flag of the ITiilied 
States had its statutory beginning in the 
following resolution : “Resolved, that the 
flag of the United States be thirteen stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the union be 
thirteen stars, white In a blue field, repre- 
senting a new constellation.” The banner 
of the United States is commonly supposed 
to have been based upon the Washington 
coat-of-arms. It was fli*st displayed In the 
battle of Brandywine. Sept. 11. 1777. On 
the admission of Vermont and Kentucky 
in 1794, two more stars and two more 
stripes were added. April 4, 1818, the flag 
was reestablished with thirteen stripes, 
representing the thirteen original stales, 
and twenty stars, one star for each new 
state admitted, to be added to the flag on 
the 4th of July succeeding such admission. 

The official flag of the United States bear.s 
forty-eight stars arranged in six rows of 
eight stars each. The garrison flag of the 
Army Is made of bunting, thirty-six feet 
py and twenty feet hoist ; thirteen stripes, 


and in the upper quarter, next staff, is the 
field or “union’* of stars, equal to the 
number of states, on blue field, over one- 
third length of the flag, extending to the 
lower edge of the foura red stripe from 
the top. The storm flag is twenty feet by 
ten feet, and the recruiting flag nine feet 
nine Inches by four feet four inches. The 
“American Jack” is the “union” or blue 
field of the\ flag. The Revenue Marine 
Service flag, authorized by act of Congress, 
March 2, 1799. was originally prescribed to 
“consist of sixteen perpendicular stripes, al- 
ternate red and white, the union of the 
ensign bearing the arras of the United 
Btates In dark blue on a white field.” The 
sixteen stripes reiuesentcd the number of 
states which had been admitted to the 
Thilon at that time, and no change has 
been made since. June 14, the anniversary 
of the adoption of the flag, is (debraled as 
Flag Day in a large part of the Union. 

Military, but not nece.s.sarlly civil regula- 
tions, demand the observance of the follow- 
ing ceremonies concerning the flag ; 

It should not bo ‘hoisted before sunrise 
nor allowed to remain up after sunset. 

At “retreat,” sunset, civilian spectators 
should stand at “attention” and uncover 
during the playing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner.” Military spectators are required 
by regulation to stand at “attention” and 
give the military salute. 

When the National colors are passing on 
parade, or in review, the spectator should, 
if walking, halt, and if silting, arise and 
stand at attention and uncover. 

When the flag is flown at half staff as 
a sign of mourning it sliould be hoisted to 
full staff at the conclusion of the funeral. 

In placing the flag at half staff, it should 
first be hoisted to the toi> of the staff and 
then lowered to position, and preliminary 
to lowering from half staff, it should be 
first raised to the top. 

On Memorial Day, May 30. the flag should 
fly at half staff from sunrise to noon and 
full staff from noon to sunset. 

The United States Union Jack has forty- 
eight stars in a blue field ; the United States 
Narrow Pennant, for man-of-war, thirteen 
uhlte stars in a blue ground next the staff, 
the remainder of the pennant being red and 
white; tin* President's flag has the ITnited 
States Arms in a blue field; the flag of the 
Seeretai'y of the Navy has a chain and 
anchor in a blue field, surrounded by four 
white stars ; Admiral, ITnited States Navy, 
four while stars in a blue ground ; Viee- 
Ad.’uiral, three white stars in a blue ground ; 
Rear-Admiral, two w'hite stars in a blue 
ground: ITnited States Naval Dispatch, five 
blue < os.ses p(»tont In a white ground, one 
in each corner and one in the center ; Unit- 
ed States Naval Convoy, white triangular 
fiag, two free sides having rod border ; 
United States Revenue Service, sixteen 
perpendicular, alternating red and white 
stripes, the upper quarter next to staff 
having in white ground a blue eagle be- 
tween seral-clrole of thirteen !)lue stars; 
United States Lighthouse Service, triangu- 
lar flag with blue lighthouse in white 
ground, all sides of the flag having red 
border ; Quarantine flag, plain yellow ; 
United Slates Yacht Ensign, thirteen hori- 
zontal alternating red and white stripe'? 
with anchor and chain surrounded by thir- 
teen white stars In blue ground, in upper 
left-hand corner next to staff. 

See Illustrations opposite. 

Flags: 

Confederate, captured, to be present- 
ed to Congress, 3309, 
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Union and Confederate, return of, to 
respective States recommended, 
5163. 

Proposition withdrawn, 5164. 
Flathead Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Treaty with, 2913. 

Fleet. — Several ships, particularly warships, 
lUKler the same commanding officer. 

Fleet Naval Reserve. (See Naval Re- 
serve.) 

Flogging.— A chastisement by beating or 
whipping. It was a punishment Inflicted in 
the United States Navy until 1850, wdien 
It was abolished. In 1801 It was prohibited 
in the Army. 

Florida. — One of the southern group of 
States ; nickname, “The Everglade State” ; 
motto, “In God Wo Trust.” It lies between 
lat 31® and 24® .W north and long. T9® 48' 
and 87® 38' west, an area of 58,000 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Georgia and Alabama, on the east by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Florida 
Strait and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the 
West by the Gulf of Mexico and Alabama 
(separated from the latter by the IVrdldo 
River). .The east coast of the Stale con- 
tains many favorite winter resorts for 
tourists. 

Florida was discovered by Juan Ponce de 
Leon on Easter Sunday in 1513. It was 
named, .some say, from the profusion of 
flowers in bloom at the time of Its discov- 
ery ; others, from the day of its discovery, 
which In Spanish Is called Pascua florida, 
or Flowery I^a.ster. Expeditions fitted out 
at (^uba and Puerto Rico by Spaniards made 
futile attempts at settlement between 151<; 
and 1540. The French Admiral Do Coligny 
sent three colonies of Huguenots from 
France to settle the country, but they W(‘re 
massacred by the Spaniards, and In 1505 St. 
Augustine was permanently e.sfablish('d by 
the Spanish under Menendez. The territory 
W'as ceded to Great Britain in 1703 and re- 
turned to Spain in 1783. In February, 
1819, East and West Florida were ceded to 
the United States, Spain receiving there- 
for $5,000,000. The territory was the scene 
of the Seminole war. It was admitted to 
the Union in 1845, seceded Jan. 10. 1801, 
and was readmitted by act of Congress 
June 25, 1808. The present constitution 
was adopted in the latter year. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farm.s In the State at 50,010, comprising 
6,253,538 acres, valued, with stock and im- 
provements, at $143,138,183. The average 
value of all land per acre was $17.84, 
against $7.00 in 1900. The value of do- 
mestic anlmahs, live stock, poultry, etc., wms 
$20,591,187, including 845,188 cattle, val- 
ued at $9,262,202; 45,040 horses, $4.8,54.- 
699 ; 23.333 mules, $3,545,821 ; 810,069 

swine, $1,848,731; 113,701 sheep, $256,166, 
and poultry, $073,814. The yield and value 
of the field crops in 191 1 wa.s ; Corn. 630,- 
000 acres, 9.286,000 bushels. $7,429,000; 
oats, 43,000 acres, 580.000 bushels, $435,- 
000 ; rice, 700 acres, 18,000 bu.shels. $14,- 
000 ; potatoes, 10,000 acres, 900,000 
bushels, $1,305,000; hay, 18,000 acres, 23,- 
000 tons, $426,000 ; tobacco, 2.(500 acre.s, 
2.444,000 pounds, $684,320, and cotton, 73,- 
000 bales. The chief mineral product is 
phosphate, which was produced to the ex- 
tent of $9,563,084 in 1913. The tobacco 
manufactories of Key West and Tampa 
compete with Havana, Cuba, in the manu- 
faciure of fine cigars. Besides lumber and 
timber, the forests produced, in 1905, 12,- 


872,869 gallons of turpentine and 1,445,902 
barrels of rosin. Florida is the premier 
state 111 the production of Fuller’s earth, a 
variety of clay used for filtering and clari- 
fying animal, mineral, and vegetable oils. 
The harbor of 1‘ensacola Is now thirty feet 
deep at low tide. The government has 
deepened and improved the harbors and 
channels of Jncksonvllle and Key West. In 
1912 there were 4,808 miles of steam rail- 
way and 150 miles of eh'ctric railway. The 
Florida and East (’oast Railway extension 
to Key West was opened Jan. 22, 1912. The 
population in 1910 was 751,139. 

Florida (see also Confederate States); 
A(?quisition of, by United States — 
Discussed, 624, 672, 929, 956, 1029. 
Effect of, discussed, 2878. 

Treaty regarding. (See Spain, 
treaty with, discussed by Presi* 
dent Monroe.) 

Archives of, to be delivered to 
United States, 1156, 1243, 1317. 
Contravention of treaty regarding, 
discussed, 672. 

Portion of, delivered, 1369. 

Army in, called into action only on 
written requisition of oflicers of 
Territory, 696. 

Bonds of, referred to, 1807, 1808, 1844. 
Boundary line with. (See Spain.) 
Boundary line with Georgia dis- 
cussed, 895, 961, 1124, 1260. 

Canal routes in, survey of, 1254. 
Cedar Keys, interference with col- 
lector of customs at, 5507. 

Change of possession of, from Spain 
to other power objected to, 473. 
(See also Monroe Doctrine.) ‘ 
Claims arising out of invasion of. 

(See East Florida Claims.)'^ 
Constitution of, transmitted, 3j32. 
Courts of United States in, -i^struc- 
tions to execution of prd^ss of, 
5539. * 

Depredations of Indians, 1645, 2007# 
2052. 

Expeditions against, 582, 590, ^92, 
601, 609, 620. (See also Expedi- 
tions Against Foreign Powers.) 
Fisheries on coast of, 2725. 
Fourteenth Amendment to Constitu- 
tion ratified by, referred to, 3854. 
Government should be established in, 
674. 

Referred to, 696. 

Governor and other officers appointed 
for, 673. 

Inability of Spain to check Indian 
movements in, 600, 609. 

Indian depredations in, 1645, 2007, 
2052. 

Indians in — 

Authority to use certain funds in 
purchase of lands for, bill for, 
5197. 

Hostile acts of, 1433, 2007, 

Referred to, 2128. 
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Eemoval of, discuBsed, 2583, 2707, 
2720. (See also Indians, removal 
of.) 

Indian Wars in (see also Indian 
Wars) — 

Brevet nominations for army offi- 
cers for services in, 2008^ 
Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 1796. 

Discussed, 2007, 2051. 

Disposition of Indians to treat for 
peace, 1647. 

Boferred to, 600, 1754, 1833, 1933, 
2007, 2052. 

Insurrection in, proclamation regard- 
ing, 3217. 

Interference with collector of cus- 
toms in Cedar Keys, and action of 
Grovernment discussed, 5507. 

Lands granted to, in aid of railroads 
referred to, 3580. 

Lands in — 

Claims to, 772, 993. 

Titles to, 803, 993. 

Treaty regarding securit;f of, re- 
ferred to, 929. 

Legislative council of — 

Memorial from, regarding govern- 
ment, etc., for, 769. 

Besolutions of, referred to, 2073. 

Maj. -Gen. Jackson ’s entrance into, 
discussed, 611. 

Courts-martial of Arbuthnot and 
Ambristie [Ambrister] referred 
to, 612. 

Idea of hostility toward Spain not 
entertained, 612. 

Not an encroachment upon rights 
of Spain, 611. 

Orders to Gen. Matthews, Col. Mc- 
Kee, and Governor Mitchell, re- 
garding possession of, 491. 

Possession of, transferred from Spain 
to another power objected to, 473. 

Power to use certain funds for the 
purchase of lands for Indians in, 
5197. 

Progress in, checked by malady at 
Pensacola, 759, 

Property owners in, should bo com- 
pensated for losses sustained, 1474. 

Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Union dis- 
cussed, 3527. 

Bailroads, lands for, 3580. 

Smuggling practiced by citizens of. 
(Ree Smuggling.) 

Spanish authority in, almost extinct, 
600, 609. 

System of buccaneering organized in, 
609. 

Territorial government established 
in, 756. 

Laws of, referred to, 766. 


Territorial judges in, authority of, to 
act as Federal judges, referred to, 
2268. 

Transmission of Constitution of, 3832. 
Unlawful combinations in, 609, 
Florida, The. — A Confederate cnifser fitted 
out in England under the name of the 
Ore to. For two years she did much dam- 
age to the TTulon cause. After having been 
twice seized and having twice escaped 
from the Federal cruisers, her name was 
changed to Florida. Oct. 7, 1^04, In the 
harbor of Bahia. Brazil, In violation of 
the rights of n(‘utrals and under the guns 
of the Brazilian corvette, she was cap- 
tured hy the Wnnhiiftclf (sister ship to the 
Kearsarge). commanded by Capt. Napoleon 
Collins. Snbsequenily she was taken to 
Hampton Roads and sunk in a collision. 

Florists, Society of American, act in- 
corporating, vetoed, 6010. 

Flour, duty on, referred to, 1115. 
Flour-Mill and Grist-Mill Industry.— 

(From a report of the census bureau, April 
7, 1013.) The report on this industry dis- 
tinguishes three classes of mills: (1) Mer- 
chant mills whose chief products are in- 
tended for human consumption; (2) mer- 
chant mills whose chief products are those 
commonly used as feed for live stfvck, and 
(3) mills engaged exclusively In custom 
grinding. MilLs reporting the purchase of 
any part of the grain which they grind are 
classified as merchant mills, even though a 
large part of their business may consist In 
custom grinding. Custom millc, on the 
other hand, are’ those engaged exclusively 
in custom grinding, wlietlu'r for toll or for 
a stipulated charge, including those where 
grain already ground is sometimes given In 
exchange for tlie grain to be ground. 
I'ractically all of the custom mills are very 
small, and so also are a considerable num- 
ber of the merchant mills. 

Of the 23.G52 mills canvassed for 1909, 
more than half (11.961) were ciustom mills, 
but of the total value of products — $9.38,- 
699,958~-only .$50,1 1 or 5.9 per cent,, 

was contributed by this class of milks. More 
than three-fourths of the merchant mills 
were engaged cliiefly in the manufacture of 
wheat flour and other products intended 
for human consumption, and the value of 
the products of these mills was .$832,790,- 
364. or 88.7 per cent, of the total for ail 
mills combined. 

MTie flour-mill and grist-mill industry is 
one in which the cost of materials consti- 
tutes a very large proportion of the value 
of Pr'^dnets, the process of mauiuncture it- 
self being relatively simple and inexpensive. 
The cost of the materials used by all mills 
in 1909 was .$81.3.801.347, which was equal 
to about seven-eighths (86.7 per cent.) of 
the value of products, while the value added 
by manufacture (that is. the value of prod- 
ucts less the cost of materials) was only 
$124,808,611. 

•'Fhe flour-mills and grist-mills of ail 
classes combined gave employment In 1909 
to an average of 88,840 persons, of whom 
46,467 were wage-earners, and paid out 
$.35,167,69,3 In salaries and 33to 

quantity of grain ground was 872,950.74.3 
bushels, the greater part being wheat and 
corn. 

Minnesota Is by far the most Important 
state in the flour-mill and gri^t-mill indus- 
try. ranking first at the censuses of both 
1909 and 1904 In the average number of 
wage-earners employed in merchant mills, 
in value of products, and in value added by 
manufacture. During 1000, 104,012,999 
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bushels of wheat and 12,340,167 bushels of 
other grains were used in the merchant 
mills of that state, and 22,737,404 barrels 
of wheat flour were produced or more than 
one-tifth of the total for the United States. 
The number of wage-earners employed In 
the m©t‘ishant mills of that state Increased 
7.7 per cent, during the decade ending 
with 1909, and the value of products 67.7 
per cent. 

In New York, which ranked second among 
the states, the merchant mills used 30,073,- 
407 bushels of wheat and 40,271,986 bushels 
of other grain In 1909. More corn, buck- 
wheat and oats were ground in New York 
than in any other state. Larger percen- 
tages of increase from 1899 to 1909 are 
shown for New York than for Minnesota. 

Kansas ranked third in value of products 
and In value added by manufacture in 1909. 
Of the nine states that led in respect to 
value of products, Kansas shows the most 
rapid development in the milling industry 
during the period from 1899 to 1909, the 
number of wage-earners Increasing 68 per 
cent, and the value of products 221.1 per 
cent. Still higher percentages of increase, 
however, are shown for some of the states 
in which the industry has attained Im- 
portance only during recent years, such as 
Oklahoma, Idaho, Louisiana, Wyoming and 
Nevada. 

In 1909, of the number of merchant mills 
reported for the flour-mill and grist-mill in- 
dustry, 19.4 per cent, were under corporate 
ownership, as compared with 17.2 per cent, 
in 1904. While corporations thus con- 
trolled less than one-fifth of the number of 
establishments, the value of the products 
of these establishments represented 66.6 
per cent, of the value of products for all 
merchant mills engaged in the industry. 

In 1909, of the number of wage-earners 
reported for merchant mills, 9,0.53, or 22.0 
per cent., were employed in establishments 
under individual ownership: 7,488, or 19 
per cent., in those under firm ownership ; 
and 22,912, or 58.1 per cent., In those 
owned by corporations. 

There was considerable variation in the 
relative importance of the establishments 
operated by Individuals, Anns and corpora- 
tions, respectively, in the different states. 
Thus in Minne.sota. the principal flour pro- 
ducing state, estnbli.shments controlled by 
corporations constituted 38.2 per cent, of 
the number of establishments, gave employ- 
ment to 85.3 per cent, of the wage-earners, 
and reported 87.2 per cenr.. of the total 
value of products. In reunsylvania, on the 


other hand, corporations controlled only 
4 per cent, of the establishments, and 
these establishments gave employment to 
only 20.2 per cent, of the wage-earners, and 
contributed only 27.4 per cent, of the value 
of products. 

Of the 11,691 merchant mills reported for 
1909, 138, or 1.2 per cent., manufactured 
products valued at $1,000,000 or over. 

On the other hand, the small establlsh- 
ments — that is, those manufacturing prod- 
ucts valued at less than $20,000 — consti- 
tuted more than one-half (51.2 per cent.) 
of the number of merchant mills. The 
great bulk of the output of the merchant 
mills was turned out by establishments hav- 
ing products valiu'd at $100,000 or over, 
such establishments reporting 72.6 per cent, 
of the value of products. 

The quantity of grain during 1909, 872,- 
950,743 bushels, represented an increase of 
37,807,118 bushels, or 4.5 per cent., over 
the amount reported for 1899. The mer- 
chant mills devoted primarily to the manu- 
facture of products intended for human 
consumption used 84.3 per cent, of the 
quantity reported for 1909 ; those produc- 
ing mainly feed for live stock 8 per cent., 
and the mills engaged exclusively In custom 
grinding 7.6 per cent. 

The value of breakfa.st foods manufac- 
tured in 1909 and Included with “food 
preparations” approximated $.37,000,000. 

Of the total quantity ground In merchant 
mills, wheat const ituted 61.0 per cent., corn 
formed 26 per cent, and oats formed G.2 
per cent. 

The quantity of wheat flour reported for 
1909, 107.108.401 barrels, represents an in- 
crease of 3,581,307 barrels, or 3.5 per cent., 
over 1899. On tbe basis of the quantity 
of wheat and wheat flour reported, an aver- 
age of 4.7 bushels of wheat was used to 
produce a barrel of flour. 

Minnesota, the most Important flour-pro- 
ducing state, shows a decrease of 68 In the 
number of wheat-flour niilKs, and a deereaso 
is shown for each of the flve classes of 
mills except those producing less than 1,000 
barrels. Uecreasea in the number of mills 
which produced wheat flour took place also 
in New York, Ohio and Missouri, which 
ranked third, fifth and sixth, respectively, 
In the production of such flour in 1909, 
but the number Increased slightly In Kan- 
sas and Illinois, which ranked second and 
fourth, respectively. 

Summaries giving general statistics for 
the flour-mill and grist-mill industry for 
1909 are presented in the following table : 


pLoun-MiLLS AND Grist-Mills, Merchant and Custom 


Number of establishments 

Persons engaged in the industry 
Proprietors and firm members 

Salaried employees 

Wage-earners (average nurnJ er 

Primary horsepower 

Capital. 

Expenses 

Services 

Salaries 

Wages 

Materials 

Miscellaneous 

Value of products 

Value added by manufartui 


materials) 

Grain ground, bushels. 


Merchant 

Mills 

Custom 

Mills 

Total 

Manufacturing 
Chiefly for Hu- 
man Consumption 

Manufacturing 
Chiefly Feed 
for Live Stock 

9,162 

2,529 

11,961 

23,652 

.59,188 

6,866 

22,795 

88,849 

11,365 

3,205 

15,634 

30,204 

11,378 

653 

147 

12,178 

36,445 

3,008 

7.014 

46,467 

853,584 

(1) 

272,763 

1,126,347 

$326,654,430 

$22,497,349 

121.268,610 

$370,410,289 

$781,274,162 

$46,248,187 

$48,110,665 

$875,632,914 

$32,062,511 

$1,918^642 

$1,186,540 

$.35,167,693 

$12,021,161 

$495,606 

$47,828 

$12,564,595 

$20,041,350 

$1,428,036 

$1,138,712 

$22,603,098 

$724,294,494 

$43,281,985 

$46,314,808 

$813,891,347 

$24,917,157 

$1,047,660 

$609,157 

$26,673,874 

$832,790,364 

$50,794,041 

$55,115,553 

$938,699,958 

$108,49.5,870 

$7,512,066 

$8,800,685 

$124,808,611 

736,013,881 

70,234,080 

66,702,782 

872,950,743 
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Flowery State.— Alternative nickname for 
Florida. (See Everglade State.) 

Pood Adulteration, discussed, 6384. 
Food and Drugs Act. — The I’ure Food 
act, approved June 30, 1906, for preventing 
the manufacture, sale or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or 
deleterious foods, drugs, medicines and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes took effect Jan. 1, 
1907. 

The first section Of the act makes It un- 
lawful for any person to manufacture with- 
in the District of Columbia or any Terri- 
tory, any article of food or drug which is 
adulterated or misbranded, under a penalty 
not to exceed $500, or one year’s Impris- 
onment, or both, at the discretion of the 
court for the first offence, and not to exceed 
$1,000 and one year’s imprisonment, or 
both, for each subsequent offence. 

The second section of the act makes It 
applicable to food or drugs Introduced Into 
any state from any other state, and from 
or to any foreign country. 

The examinations of specimens of food 
and drugs are to be made In the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the Department of Agri- 
culture, or under the direction and super- 
vision of such bureau, for the piu’pose of 
determining from such examinations 
whether such articles are adulterated or 
misbranded within the meaning of this act ; 
and If It shall appear from any such exam- 
ination that any of such specimens is adul- 
terated or misbranded wltnln the meaning 
of this act, the Se<Tetary of Agriculture 
shall cause notice thereof to be given to 
the party from whom such sample was 
obtained. After judgment of the court, no- 
tice shall be given by publication In such 
manner as may be prescribed by the rules 
and regulations aforesaid. 

The term “drug,” as used In this act, 
Includes all medicines and preparations, 
recognized In the United States Tharma- 
eopoela or National Formulary for Internal 
or external use, and any substance or mix- 
ture of substances intended to be used for 
the cure, mitigation or prevention of dis- 
ease of either man or other animals. The 
term “food,” as used herein, shall Include 
all articles used for food, drink, confec- 
tionery or condiment .by man or other 
animals, whether simple, mixed or com- 
pound. 

For the purposes of this aet an article 
shall be deemed to be adulterated : — 

In rase of drugs — If. when a drug is 
sold under or by a name recognized In 
the United States Pharmacopoeia or Na- 
tional Formulary, it differs from the stand- 
ard of strength, quality or purity, as de- 
termined by the teat laid down in the 
TTnlted States Pharmacopoeia or National 
Formulary official at the time of Investiga- 
tion: Provided, That no drug defined In 
the United States Pharmacopoeia or Na- 
tional Formulary shall be deemed to be 
adulterated under ibis provision If the 
standard of strength, quality or purity be 
plainly stated upon the bof Ic, box, or other 
container thereof, although the standard 
may differ from that determined by the 
test laid down In the United States Phar- 
macopoeia or National Formulary, and if 
this strength or purity fall below the pro- 
fessed standard or quality under which It Is 
sold. 

In the ease of confectionery — If It con- 
tain terra alba, barytes, talc, chrome yellow, 
or other mineral substance or poisonous 
color or flavor, or other Ingredient dele- 
terious or detrimental to health, or any 
vinous, malt, or spirituous liquor or com- 
pound or narcotic drug. 


In the case of food — If any substance hag 
been mixed and packed with It so as to 
reduce, or lower, or Injuriously affect its 
quality or stren^^h. If any substance bag 
been substituted wholly or in part for the 
article. If any valuable constituent of the 
article has been wholly or In part extracted. 
If It be mixed, colored, powdered, coated or 
stained In a manner whereby damage or 
Inferiority is concealed. If It contain any 
added poisonous or other added deleterious 
ingredient which may render such article 
injurious to health : Provided, That when 
in the preparation of food products for 
shipment they are preserved by any exter- 
nal application applied In such manner that 
the preservative is necessarily removed 
mechanically, or by maceration in water, or 
otherwise, and directions for the removal 
of said preservatives shall be printed on 
the covering of the package, the provisions 
of this act shall be construed aa applying 
only when said products are ready for con- 
aumption. 

If It consist In whole or In part of a 
filthy, decomposed, or putrid animal or 
vegetable substance, or any portion of an 
animal unfit for food, whether manufac- 
tured or not, or If it is the product of a 
diseased animal, or one that has died 
otherwise than by slaughter. 

The term “misbranded,” used herein, 
shall apply to all drugs, or articles, or food, 
or articles which enter Into the composition 
of food, the package or label of which shall 
bear any statement, design or device re- 
garding such article, or the ingredients or 
substances contained therein which shall be 
false or misleading in any particular, and 
to any food or drug product which la false- 
ly branded as to the state, territory or 
country in which it is manufactured or 
produced. 

For the purposes of this act, an article 
shall also be deemed to be misbranded : — 

In case of drugs — If It be an Imitation 
of or offered for sale under the name of 
another article, or If the contents of the 
package as originally put up shall have 
been removed, in whole or In part, and 
other contents shall have been placed In 
such package, or if the package fall to 
bear a statement on the label of the quan- 
tity or proportion of any alcohol, morphine, 
opium, cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eu- 
calne, chloroform, cannabis Indica. chloral 
hydrate or acetanilide, or any derivative or 
preparation of any such substances con- 
tained therein. 

In case of food — If It be an Imitation of 
or offered for sale under the distinctive 
name of another article. 

If *t be labelled or branded so as to de- 
eelve or mislead the purchaser, or purport 
to be a foreign product when not so, or if 
the contents of the package as originally 
put up shall have been removed In whole 
or in part and other contents shall have 
been placed In such package, or If It fail to 
bear a statement on the label of the quan- 
tity or proportion of any morphine, opium, 
cocaine, heroin, alpha or beta eucalne, chlo- 
roform, cannabis indica, chloral hydrate, or 
acetanilide, or any derivative or preparation 
of any such substance contained therein. 

If in package form, and the contents are 
stated In terms of weight or measure, they 
are not plainly or correctly stated on the 
outside of the package. 

If the package containing It or Its label 
shall bear any statement, design or device 
regarding the ingredients or the substances 
contained therein, which statement, design 
or device shall be false or misleading. In any 
particular: ITovIded, That an article of 
food which does not contain any added 
poisonous or deleterious IngredieutB shall 
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not be deeme^l to be adulterated or mis- 
branded in the following^ cases: 

In the case of mixtures or compounds 
which may be now or from time to time 
hereafter known as articles of food, under 
their own distinctive names* and not an 
imitation of or offered for sale under their 
own distinctive names, and not an imitation 
of or offered for sale under the distinctive 
name of another article, if the name be 
accompanied on the same label or brand 
with a statement of the place where said 
article has been manufactured or produced. 

In the case of articles labelled, branded 
or tagged so as to plainly indicate that 
they are compounds, Imitations or blends, 
and the word of “compound,” “imitation” 
or “blend,” as the case may be, is plainly 
statt'd on the package in which it is offered 
for sale : Trovlded, That the term blend as 
used herein shall be construed to mean a 
mixture of like substances not excluding 
harmless coloring or flavoring ingredients 
used for the purpose of coloring and flavor- 
ing only : And provided further. That noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed as re- 
quiring or compelling proprietors or manu- 
lacttirei's of proprietary foods which contain 
unwholesome added ingredients to disclose 
their trade formulas, except in so far as 
the provisions of this act may require to 
secure freedom from adulteration or mis- 
branding. 

No dealer shall be prosecuted under the 
provisions of this act, when be can estab- 
lish a guaranty signed by the wholesaler, 
jobber, manufacturer or other party resid- 
ing in the Ignited States, from whom he 
purchases such articles, to the effect that 
the name is not adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of this act, designating 
it. 

The remaining provisions of the act pro- 
vide the methods of prosecuting offenders 
and destroying goods imported or offered 
for import which are adulterated or falsely 
labelled. 

The Inspection force of the Bureau of 
riiemlstry. Dr. Harvey \V. Wiley, Chair- 
man, In 1911 collected 9,500 official samples 
of foods and drugs, and 2,000 additional 
samples for investigating purposes relating 
to the enforcement of the law. 

Three hundred and twelve seizures were 
made, and the reports from the twenty-one 
branch laboratories indicate that ,‘1.280 in- 
terstate samples were legal and ,^,113 mis- 
branded or adulterated. In addition 9.098 
imported foods and drugs were analyzed, 
of which ,3,085 were ndindged adulterated 
and misbranded ; by adding to those 3,072 
domestic and 1,302 imported samples exam- 
ined at the Washington office a total of 
22.974 samples, examined in the course of 
the inspection work alone, is obtained. 

Food and Drugs Inspection, Board of. — 

A Federal board under the jurisdiction of 
the Department of Agriculture which con- 
siders, In conjunction with state officials, all 
questions relating to the enforcement of the 
food and drugs act. 

It had long l)eea recognized that incon- 
sistencies between the Federal food and 
drugs act and the food, drug, and dairy laws 
of the different states, as well as lack of 
uniformity In state legislation, have greatly 
hindered the prevention of fraud, adultera- 
tion and misbranding of food and drugs, and 
have made it diflScuit to induce manufac- 
turers to Improve their products. 

To avoid the waste occasioned by duplica- 
tion of the work of Federal and state offi- 
cials the Secretary of Agriculture called a 
conference of state food and drug officials to 
meet In Washington Nov. 13 and 14, 1013, 
to determine ways and means of bringing 


al>out better coordination of faactioaB BDd 
closer cooperation. 

Agreements were reached at this confer- 
ence to establish In the Department of Agri- 
culture a board to prevent duplication of 
research and investigation and to make food 
and drug control more effective. The coun- 
try was divided Into several general inspec- 
tion districts, each In charge of a competent 
official, and all laboratories and inspectors 
working in that territory put under the 
same immediate direction. 

Force Bill. — Several bills introduced Into 
Congress have been given this name. When 
the South Carolina nullifiers attempted to 
prevent the e.vecutlon of the tariff act of 
1828, it became necessary to enact special 
laws for carrying out its provisions to en- 
force collections under it. March 2, 1833, 
the “Force bill” or “Bloody bill” was en- 
acted for this purpose. 'Phe trouble was 
adjusted later by a compromise. A bill to 
enforce the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments, which passed Congress May 31, 
1870, was also known as the “Force bill,” 
as was an act passed the following year on 
the same subject. (See Ku-Klux-Klan.) 
The name was applied later by many per- 
sons to the election bill which was intro- 
duced In the House by Mr. Lodge?, of 
Massachusetts, during the Fifty-lir.®»t Con- 
gress, “to amend and supplement the elec- 
tion laws of the United Stntt‘s and to pro- 
vide for their more' elliclmit enforcement.” 
This bill was passed by the House, but 
was defeated in the Senate. 

Force Bill. (See Federal Election Law.) 
Forefathers’ Day. —The anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., Dec. 21, 1020. They touched 
shore on Monday, Dec. 11th, old-style calen- 
dar. Jn I>«M'einher, 1709, the Old (“^olony 
Club was formed by seven citizens of Ply- 
mouth to celebrate the “landing of our 
worthy ancestors in this place.” In order 
to accommodate the date to the new-style 
or tiregorian calendar, the Old Colony Club, 
thinking that Dec. 22d new style corre- 
sponded to Dec. 11th old style, estahll.shed 
the anniversary on Dec. 22d Instead of Dee. 
21st. New lOngland societies have been es- 
tablished In many, states of the Union and 
the celebration of Forefathers’ Day is be- 
oonjing more general. I'he celebrations are 
held in December, the date of the pre- 
liminary landing, rather than in the Janu- 
ary f«)l]owdng. when the landing for settle- 
ment took place. 

Foreign Affairs: 

Expensos incurred in, not provided 
for by law referred to, 108. 

Eeport on, transmitted, 5200. 

Foreign Affairs, Secretary of.-— Jan. lO, 
1781, the Continental Congress created the 
office of Secretary of Foreign Affairs at the 
solicitation of representatives in other coun- 
tries. Uobert It. Livingston, of New York, 
was the first incumbent of the office. Hla 
duties also comprehended the adjustment 
of affajrs between states. The scope of the 
office was much enlarged by reorganization 
in 1782. John Jay occupied the position 
between 1784 and 1789. .Lily 27. 1789. the 
two Detiartments of Home (<i. v.) and For- 
eign Affairs were combined in the Di^part- 
ment of State. (See also State, Depart- 
ment of.) 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Bu- 
reau of. (See Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce.) 
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Foreign Bill. — A bill of cxchanije drawn on 
a person or firm in another country. 
Foreign-built Sbips, admission of^ to 
American registry, 8006. 

Foreign Coins: 

Assay of, referred to, 935. 

Ceased to be legal tender, 239. 
Counterfeiting of, should be made a 
crime, 1136, 1268. 

Overvaluation of gold in, 1845. 
Kcferred to, 2407. 

Spanish milled dollars legal tender, 
239. 

Spanish milled doubloons referred to, 
304. 

Value of Alfonsino and Louis fixed 
by order, 6616. 

Foreign Commissions, Visits of. (See 

Visits of Foreign Commissions.) 
Foreign Criminals, introduction of, into 
United States referred to, 2368, 4588. 
Foreign Import Duties (see also Ves- 
sels, Foreign, tonnage on) ; 

Imposed upon American pfoducts, 
5117. 

By Colombia, 5672. 

Betaliatory measures proclaimed, 
5700. 

By Haiti, retaliatory measures pro- 
claimed, 5702. 

By Venezuela, 5672. 

Retaliatory measures proclaimed, 
5703. 

Modifications of tariff laws — 

Discussed, 561.5, 5747, 5056, 6058, 
0230, 6652, 6713, 7180, 7393. 
Evidence of, proclaimed — 
Austria-Ifungary, 5718. 

Brazil, 5576. 

British Cuiana, 5688. 

British West Indies, 5688. 

Cuba and Puerto Rico, 5583, 
58'50-5892. 

Dominican Republic. (See Santo 
Domingo, pfhst.) 

Cermany, 5693. 

Great Britain. (See British 
Guiana; British West Indies, 
ante,) 

Guatemala, 5716. 

Honduras, 5714. 

Nicaragua, 5608. 

Salvador, 5684, 5800. 

Santo Domingo, 5587. 

Spain. (See Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, ante,) 

Vessels refused clearance by Haiti 
discussed, 5869. 

Foreign Intercourse; 

Action recommended on the publica- 
tion of confidential items, 2281. 
Appropriations for, 190, 448. 
Reduction in, discussed, 4356. 
Unexpended, referred to, 3828. 


Contingent expenses — . 

Funds on deposit with Baring 
Brothers & Co. for, referred to, 
3828. 

Public interests demand that con- 
fidential items be not published, 
2281. 

Funds on deposit with Baring Broth- 
ers & Co., 3828. 

Provision for, recommended, 58, 190. 
Requests of House and Senate for in- 
formation regarding, refused, 
186, 2281, 2416, 2452, 2690, 2691, 
2605, 6101. 

Referred to, 2529. 

Foreign Mail Service, Department of. 

— This department of the postal service Is 
under the direction of the second ansistant 
postmaster-prcncral (q. v.). Its total cost 
in 1016 was $3,287,000.73 ; and the esti- 
mated appropriations for 1917 are $3,800.- 
800. In 1016, the mail transported in the 
foreign mail service weighed 26,241,304 
pounds. The contract service for foreign 
mails applies to five routes, and its cost in 
1916 was $1,000,918. Foreign malls carried 
over the other routes are carried on a 
weight basis of payment. There are reci- 
procal domestic rates on letters between the 
United States and Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Panama, tlie P>nhamas ; Barbadoes Islands; 
British Gnian.a ; British Honduras, the 
Dutch West Indies ; the Leeward Island.s ; 
/Newfoundland and New Zealand. Further 
application of the reciprocal mall service to 
apply to all countries of the Western Ileniis- 
pnero was prevented by the European War. 
The United States has parcel post conven- 
tions with 53 countries and colonies. (See 
Post-Ofhec Department; Postal Service; Pos- 
tal Uonvciitions ; Mail Matter.) 

Foreign Mail Service, unsatisfactory 
condition of, 7109. 

To South American countries, subsidy 
recommended, 7109. 

Foreign Mails, transmission of, through 
United States referred to, 2175. (Seo 
also Postal Service.) 

Foreign Ministers. (See Ministers.) 
Foreign Paupers: 

Introduction of, into United States, 
1686, 2368. 

Legislation respecting, recommend- 
ed, 4757. 

Request of President to withdraw 
articles regarding, from consider- 
ation of House, 1692. 

Involuntary deportation of convicts, 
idiots, insane persons, and, to Unit- 
ed States referred to, 4219, 4588. 
Foreign Policy of United States (see 
Annexation for policy as applica- 
ble to various countries): 
Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 228. 

Adams, J. Q., 862, 868, 884, 895, 
903, 922, 950. 

Buchanan, 2966, 2998, 3037, 3041, 
3066, 3089, 3092, 3173, 3177, 
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Cleveland, 4912, 5867, 5871, 5873, 
5892, 6955, 5963, 6064, 6068, 6087, 
6148. 

Fillmore, 2614, 2656, 2701, 2715. 
Grant, 3985, 4006, 4015, 4018 4050, 
4053, 4082, 4101, 4143, 4176, 4192, 
4245, 4290, 4365. 

Harrison, Benj., 5445, 5618, 5750, 
5783. 

Harrison, W. H., 1873. 

Hayes, 4418, 4420. 

Jackson, 1159, 1222, 1324, 1370, 
1378, 1456, 1484, 1500. 

Jefferson, 311, 346, 349. 

Johnson, 3564, 3581, 3777, 3886, 
3888. 

LineoJn, 3248, 3255, 3327, 3444. 
McKinley, 6241, 6248, 6281, 6295, 
6307. 

Madison, 452, 473. 

Monroe, 573, 582, 624, 627, 639, 672, 
685, 762, 787, 791, 817, 829, 
Pierce, 2731, 2745, 2807, 2864, 2904, 
Polk, 2229, 2236, 2248, 2276, 2322, 
2337, 2361, 2386, 2431, 2437, 2444, 
2480. 

Boosevelt, 6921-6926, 6990-6998, 

7118. 

Taft, 7492, 7656. 

Taylor, 2548, 2555. 

Tyler, 1890, 2049, 2064, 2160, 2169, 
2171, 2176, 2190, 2193, 2206. 

Van Buren, 1590, 1702, 1748, 1819. 
Washington, 120, 213. 

Wilson, 7877, 7884, 7907, 7929, 7933, 
7934, 7969, 7970, 7978, 7982, 7984. 

Foreign Postal Arrangements. (See 
Postal Service.) 

Foreign Powers, (See Powers, Foreign.) 
Foreign Relations: 

American representative at corona- 
tion of King of Siam, 7667. 
Arbitration, 7656. 

Arbitration between Panama and 
Costa Rica, Colombia and Haiti, 
7657. 

Buenos Aires convention ratified, 
7672. 

Central America-Honduras and Nica- 
ragua treaties proposed by Presi- 
dent Taft, 7663. 

Chambers of foreign commerce sug- 
gested, 7674, 

Chamizal boundary question not sat- 
isfactory, 7658. 

Chinese loans, 7664. 

Claim of Alsop & Co. settled, 7657. 
Commerce with the Near East, 7667. 
Coronation of King George V., 7668. 
Europe and the Near East, 7667. 
Extension of American banking to 
foreign countries recommended, 
7674. 

Fur seal treaty (North Pacific) con- 


cluded with Great Britain, Japan 
and Russia, 7670. 

Improvement in foreign service 
noted, 7675. 

International opium commission, 7671. 
International prize court, 7670. 

Latin America. — Venezuela, 100th 

anniversary of independence cele- 
brated, 7658. 

Liberia; loan to ameliorate conditions 
in, 7669. 

Need for American mercliant marines, 
7674. 

Neutral advisor proposed for China 
in matter of foreign loans, 8046. 
Panama, 7664. 

Pan-American Union, 7664. 
Presentation to Germany of replica 
of Von Steuben, 7669. 

Protection of industrial property 
union, 7671. 

Recognition of Portuguese republic, 
7669. 

Russia, concerning treatv of 1832, 
7669. 

Settlement of long standing differ- 
ences with Great Britain, 7668. 
Spitzbergen Islands, 7670. 

Trade with other countries, 7672. 
Treaty of commerce and navigation 
with Japan, 7666. 

United States army and navy forces 
mobilized on border of Mexico to 
protect American ini crests, 7658. 
Foreign Service, improvement in, noted, 
7675. 

Foreign Trade. (See Commerce of For- 
eign Powers.) 

Foreign Vessels. (See Vessels, Foreign.) 
Foreigners in United States. (See 
Aliens; Naturalized Citizens.) 

Forest, Belle, The, destruction of, in 
Chinese waters, 4464, 

Forest Fires. (See illustration opposite 
5199.) 

Forest Preservation discussed, 6656, 
6657-6660, 6908-6911, 7005, 7218. 
Forest Reserve. — July i, lOO.!, the con- 
trol of the national forest reserves toj^etlier 
with everything pertaining to the use, care 
and development of the timber, wnter, graz- 
ing, etc., passed from the Department of 
the Interior to the Department of Agri- 
culture. In 1908 about four-fifths of the 
total wooded area of the country was In the 
bands of private owners, and the remainder 
In charge of Forest Service. The consump- 
tion of timber In the United States in 1908 
was three times the annual Increment. 

Dec. 31, 1908, there were 145 National 
Forests, embracing 168,681,0.31) acres in 
nineteen states and territories. Including 
Alaska and Porto HIco. During 1908 severe 
droughts visited many parts of the coun- 
try and forest fires were frequent and de- 
structive, the estimated loss due to fire 
being 150,000,000. The most serlons of 
these fires were in Minnesota. Michigan and 
Wisconsin, as well as New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Montana. During this time the 
National Forests suffered little loss owing 
to the system of patrol, by which many 
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F(»est 


sraallor flros are extinguished before gain- 
ing destructive headway. 

Previous to IDOo the Rureau of Forestry 
merely gave expert advice, on request, to 
the Department of tlic? Interior concerning 
the application of forestry to Ihe forest 
reserves. The change of name from “forest 
reserves” to “national forests” was made 
In T.)0(5, In order to correct the Impression 
that the forests were, as “reserves,” with- 
drawn from use. Since the Forest Service 
took charge of them the fundamental aim 
has been to open them to the widest use 
consistent with their proper protection. 

The reserves set aside were as follows: 
Ry President Harrison, 3. '1,41 (1,710 acres; 
by President Cleveland, 25.6S(>,.'120 acres; 
by President McKinley, 7,050,000 acres ; by 
President Roosevelt, 148„'?40,024 acres. 
During the administration of President Taft 
801, 800 a<*res have been eliminated from 
the national forests, making their area at 
the close of the fiscal year 1011, 100,608,- 
243 acres. The eliminations threw out land 
which was found to be better suited for 
agricultural and other purposes than for 
forestry. An act of (^ongress, passed in 
1007, prohibits any additions by the Presi- 
dent to the national forest area in Wash- 
ington, (Jregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming 
and Colorado. 

In pursuance of the policy that the for- 
ests are for the use of the peopte under 

t iropcr restrictions, grazing privileges, tim- 
ber cutting, haying and other smaller priv- 
ileges are let under government stipervlsioii. 
From these sources there were received in 
1008, for grazing, .$062,820.40; timber sales, 
$840,027.24; special uses, $,30,42,5.23; total 
from all sources, $1,842,281.87. Tinder the 
law 25 per cent, of the gross revemies goes 
to the state wherein the reservation is 
situated, to be applied for school and road 
purposes, and the balance to the federal 
treasury. Tlie expenditures on the national 
forests for 1008 were $3,118,267.21. an 
excess of about $1,200,000 over the receipts. 
In addition to the privileges for which 
charges arc made the free use of some tim- 
ber and some pasturage Is granted to 
settlers near the forests, no charge or per- 
mit being required for pasturing a limited 
number of stock. The entire cost of man- 
aging the National Forests Is less than two 
cents per acre per year. 

Location, date latest proclamation effec- 
tive, and urea of the National Forests on 
June 30, 1015: Ity States, i Source: Re- 
ports of the 1 "crest Service, Department of 
Agricullure.l 


SUte and forest. 

Latest 

proclamation 

effective. 

Net area. 

Arizona: 


Acres. 

Apache 

ChiricAhua’ 

Feb. 17, 1912 I 

1,180,848 

July 1. 1910 

348,971 

Coconino 

, . . . do . ... 

1.601.623 

Coronado 

June 19, 1912 

962,090 

Crook 

Feb. 17, 1912 

867,286 

Dixie* 

Mar. 1,1913 

606,646 

Kaibab 

May 19,1913 

1.072,411 

Manzanu* 

Sept. 10, 1914 

27,708 

Prescott 

Oct. 7, 1910 

1.341,763 

Sitgroaves 

Feb. 17, 1912 

667,408 

Tonto 

Sept. 26, 1910 
July 1,1910 

1,998,144 

Tusayan 

1,607,727 

To+aI 


12,288,126 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas 

Apr. 21, 1914 

680,430 

Ozark 

Dec. 28, 1910 

488,949 

Total 


1.169,379 





latest 


State and forest. 

proelamatioa 

Net area. 


effective. 


California: 


Acres. 

Angelee 

Csilfomia 

May 27, 1913 

887,964 

Oct. 12,1910 

822.137 


Apr. 13, 1914 
July 1,1911 
July 28, 1910 

883,041 

61J263 

549,350 


Eldorado* 

Inyo* 

Fob. 23, 1911 

1,252,288 

1,268,697 



Nov. 23, 1014 

Klamath* 

June 21, 1912 

1,471,017 

Lassen 

Dec. 30, 1910 

1,013,143 

Modoc 

Doc. 23, 1910 

1,182,817 

Mono* 

June 30, 1911 

801,514 

Monterey 

Dec. 12,1910 

438,765 

Plumas 

Nov. 17, 1914 

1,147^66 

Santa Barbara . . 

June 9, 1915 

1,698,008 

Sequoia 

. ..do... . 

926,255 

Shasta 

Sierra 

June 19. 1912 
Apr. 27, 1915 
May 4, 1914 

828,205 

1,495,066 

Siskiyou* 

349,772 

822,269 

546,630 

1,430,446 

Apr. 13, 1915 
July 28, 1910 
June 7, 1912 






19,806,203 



Col<»^o: 




Jan. 26,1915 

636,980 

663.199 

Battlement 

Mar. 1,1913 

Cochetopa 

Mar. 3,1913 

902,924 

Colorado 

Jau. 26,1915 

496,826 

Durango 

July 1,1911 

615,221 

Gunnison 

May 27, 1913 

908,658 

Hayden* . 

Au^. 8, 1910 

66,318 

Holy Cross . 

Dec. 16, 1910 

577,634 

La Sal * 

Fob. 9, 1914 

27,444 

l.,eadville . 

Mar. 3, r'13 

935,566 

Montezuma . . . 

Aug. 15, I'JiU 

699,523 

Pike 

Mar. 4, 1915 

1,143,772 

Rio Grande . 

Aug. 29, 1913 

1,145,632 

Routt . . . 

Aug. 24, 1910 

852,339 

San Isabel . . 

May 27, 1910 

698,964 

San Juan . . 

July 1,1911 

610,733 

Sopris . 

Dec. 16, 1910 

596,900 

Uncompahgre . . . 
White River 

Apr. 1,1912 
June 15, 1915 

791,173 

848,876 


Total 


13,107,681 



Florida: 



Florida 

July 1,1911 

299,166 


Idaho: 



Boise 

Doc. 24, 1910 ! 

1,046,438 

Cache* 

Apr. 21, 1915 

262,636 

Caribou * 

Apr. 18, 1914 

689,413 

(Ilhallis 

May 21, 1914 

1,261,052 

Clearwater 

July 1.1911 

849,471 

Coeur d'Alene ... . 

. ..do.. . 

616,822 

Idaho 

Mar. 23, 1912 

1,193.392 

Kariksu* 

May 6,1910 

199,480 

Lemhi 

May 19, 1913 

1,067,146 

Minidoka * 

May 6,1910 

515,491 

Nezperce 

July 1,1911 

1,693,858 

Palisade * 

July 1,1910 

296.984 

Payette 

Pend Oreille 

July 1,1911 
May 6,1910 
Feb. 18. 1911 
' June 4, 1912 

832.047 

666,356 

261,681 

643,611 

Pocatello * 

St. Joe 

Salmon 

May 19. 1913 
. . . .do 

1,622,925 

1,203,806 

Sawtooth 

Belway 

Targhee * 

July 1,1911 
July 1,1910 
July 1,1911 

1,694,603 

697,974 

663,640 

Weiaer 

Total 


17,868,826 



Kansas: 



Kansas 

Feb. 24. 1913 

139,049 


Michi^: 

Marquette 

Feb. 10,1909 
Feb. 11,1909 

20,517 

62,640 

Michigan 

Total.,.,,, 


83.157 





' National forest extending into two States, 
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State and fcmt. 


Minnesota: 
Minnesota . 
Sufxjrior — 


Total, 


Montana: 

Abearoka... 
Beartooth. . 
Beaverhead . 
Bitterroot. . 
Blackfeet.. 

Cabinet 

Custer. 

Dewk ' 

Flath^ _ 

Qallatiu.. 

Helena 

Jefferaon 

Kootenai 

liowis and Clark . . . 

Lolo 

Madison 

Missoula 

Sioux ‘ 

Total 


Nebraska: 

Nebraska., 


Neva/la: 

Bldoraflo . 
Humboldt . 

Inyo ‘ 

Moapa — 

Mono ‘ 

Nevada 

Ruby .... 
Santa Roea. 
Tahoe ‘ ... 
Tolyabe — 

Total.... 


New Mexico: 

Alamo 

('arson 

Chiricabua * 

Datil 

Gila 

Jemex 

Lincoln 

Manzano ‘ 

Pecos 

Total 


North Dakota: 
Dakota . . . 


Oklahoma; 

Wichita. 


Oregon: 

Cascade.. . 
Crater * . . . 
Deschutes, 
Fremont. . 
Klamath 
Malheur... 
Minam — 
Ochooo 


Paulina. . 
Santiam., 
Siskiyou ^ 
Stuslaw . . 
TJmatiUa. 
Umw 


Wenaha K 
Whitman. 

Total,. < 


Latest^ 

proclamation 

effective. 


May 23, 1908 
Sept. 21, 1912 


June 

Apr. 

May 

A{ir. 

June 

Apr. 

June 

July 

June 

Sept. 

Sept. 

June 

Apr. 

Sept. 

May 


19. 1912 

15. 1912 

19. 1913 

30. 1912 

19. 1912 

30. 1912 

19. 1912 
1,1910 

19. 1912 

4. 1912 
do... . 

28. 1914 
19. 1912 
do 

30. 1912 

24. 1912 
do . . . 

2. 1913 


Oct. 1, 1913 


July 28, 1910 
June 19, 1912 
Feb. 23, 1911 
Dec. 8,1911 
June 30, 1911 
Oct. 28, 1912 
June 19, 1912 
Nov. 3,1911 
July 28,1910 
May 4, 1914 


Feb. 17, 1912 
Jan. 14,1914 
July 1,1910 
June 7,1910 
May 9,1910 
Sept. 17, 1913 
Apr. 1,1912 
Sept. 10, 1914 
Apr. 20, 1910 


Nov. 24, 1908 
Oct. 13,1910 


July 


Mar. 

July 

June 

July 


Oct. 

Mar. 

July 

May 

July 

July 

July 

July 


1,1911 

do 

12,1914 
1, 1911 

21. 1912 
1,1911 

do 

do . . . . 

11.1912 
12, 1914 

1,1911 

4.1914 
1,1908 
1,1911 

9. 1914 
1,1911 

27, 1910 
1,1911 


6,414 


61.480 


Net area. 

State and forest. 

proclanmtioti 

effective. 

Acres. 

South Dakota: 


173,617 

Black Hills 

July 1,1911 

813,860 

Harney 

Apr. 29,1912 
May 2,1913 


987,377 

Total 

843.675 

Utah: 


663,844 

Ashley * 

Got, 7,1910 

1,338,641 

Cache * 

Apr. 21, 1915 
Mar. 1,1913 

1,047,013 

Dixie* 

856,743 

Fillmore 

May 6,1914 

846, 7‘K) 

Fishlttke 

June 27, 1913 

436,987 

La Sal* 

Feb. 9,1914 

835,986 

Manti 

June 27, 1913 

1,812,104 

Minidoka* 

May 6,1910 

565.554 

Neix) 

June 23, 1915 

689,985 

Pocatello * 

Feb. 18,1911 

1,045,269 

Powell 

Sept. 26, 1910 

1,344,711 

Sevier 

June 19,1912 

817,411 

Uinta 

June 23, 1915 

862,316 

Wasatch 

do 


l,019,5a5 

753,403 

804,748 

777,202 

4,006 

1,057,682 

399,025 

716,902 

1,030,705 

808,760 

594,292 


629,705 

499,093 

969,558 

994,314 

425,444 

877.696 


13.259.092 


990,313 

996,254 

1 02,138 

16,104.734 


198,056 


400 

692.573 

72,942 

282,543 

464,254 

1,238,455 

343,627 

270,246 

14,687 

_2,W7,9^ 

5,287.710 


667,743 

876,959 

127,398 

2,690,365 

1,438,023 

734,170 

553.047 

758,766 

^634,040 

8,469,511 


Total. 


Washington: 

('helan 

('oluinbia 

Colville . . . 
Kaniksu » 
Okanogan . . . 
Olympic .. . 
Rainier 
Snoqualraie.. 
Washington . , 
Wenaha*. .. 
Wenatchee. . 


Total. 


Wyoming: 

Ashley * 

Bighorn 

Bonneville 

Bridger 

Caribou * . . 

Hayden » 
M^icine Bow. 
Palisade * . . 

Shoehone . ... 

Sundance 

Targhee * . ... 

Teton 

W'ashakie 

Wyoming 


Total. . 

Alaska: 

(’hugach. 
Tongass . . 


Total. 


Latest 


July 1, 
July 1, 
May 9, 
May 6, 
July 1. 
Mar. 2, 
Min'* 28, 
Oct. 23, 
July 1, 
May 27. 
July 1, 


1911 

1908 

1910 

1910 

1911 
HK)7 
1914 
1911 
1908 
1910 
1910 


Porto Rico: 

Luquillo 

drand total of 162| 
national forests 


Oct. 7,1910 
July 2, 1908 
July 1,1911 
. do . 

April 18, 1914 
Aug. 8,1910 
July 1,1910 

July' 1,1908' 
Dec. 16, 1910 
July 1,1910 
Apr. 19, 1912 
July 1,1911 
July 1, 1908 


June 22, 1915 
Feb. 16, 1909 


Jan. 17,1903 


Net area. 


Acres. 

485,389 

565,260 

78,669 


1,129,208 


082,643 

260,741 

433,415 

701,322 

661,783 

521,080 

723.294 

69,733 

57,840 

6,325 

690,469 

731,830 

995,757 

612,928 


7,449,160 


687.183 

770,293 

750,223 

259,173 

1.492,491 

1.536.079 

1,310,405 

724,303 

1,453,853 

311,519 

657,644 


9,953,166 


6,987 

1,123,585 

607,173 

570,992 

6,707 

323,915 

469,786 

254,928 

1,577.691 

144,922 

84,970 

1,927,183 

387,569 


8,386,288 


11,170,929 

15.455,694 


26,626,023 


32.975 


162,773,280 


* National forest extending into two States. 

Forest Reserves. (See also Lands, Pub- 
lic, set apart.) 

dividing administrative site in Ore- 
gon, 7989. 

Lookout Station established on Twin 
Sisters Mountain, 7966. 

Banger Station established for, 7990. 
Forest Reservations.— March i, loii, 
ConKress gave consent to each of the several 
states of the yulon to enter Into any 
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agreement or compact, not In conflict with 
any law of the united States, with any 
other state or states for the purpose of 
conserving the forests and the water sup- 
ply of the states entering Into such agree* 
ment or compact. The sum of 1^200,000 
was appropriated and made available until 
expended, to enable the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to co-operate with any state or 
group of states, when requested to do so. 
In the protection from fire of the forested 
watersheds of navigable streams ; and the 
Secretary of Agriculture Is authorized, and 
on such conditions as he daems wise, to 
stipulate and agree With any state or 
group of states to co-operate in the organi- 
zation and maintenance of a system of tire 
protection on any private or state forest 
lands within such state or states and situ- 
ated upon the watershed of a navigable 
river : Provided, That no such stipulation 
or agreement shall be made with any state 
whlcn has not provided by law for a system 
of forest fire protection : Provided further. 
That In no case shall the amount expended 
In any state exceed in any fiscal year the 
amount appropriated by that state for the 
same purpose during the same fiscal year. 

There was appropriated for the fiscal 
Vear ending June 30, 1910, the sum of $1.- 
000.000, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
a sum not to exceed .$2,000,000, for use In 
the examination, survey and aequlregaent of 
lands located on the headwaters of navi- 
gable streams or those which are being 
or which may be developed for navigable 
purposes: Provided, ITiat the provisions of 
this section shall expire by limitation on 
the 30th day of June, lOir*. 

It also provided that a eommission. to 
be known as the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission, consisting of the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Seerotary of Agriculture and two members 
of the Senate, to be selected by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and two members of 
the House of Representatives, to be selected 
by the Speaker, be created and authorized 
to consiaer and pass upon such lands as 
may be recommended for purchase and to 
fix the prices at which such lands may 
be purchased, and no purchases shall be 
made of any lands until such lands have 
been duly approved for purchase by said 
commission. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized and directed to examine, locate and 
recommend for purchase such lauds as 
In his judgment may be necessary to the 
regulation of the flow of navigable streams, 
and to report to the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission the results of such exam- 
inations: Provided, That before any lands 
are purchased by the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission said lands shall be exam- 
ined by the Geological Survey and a report 
made to the Secretary of Agriculture, show’- 
ing that the control of such lands will 
promote or protect the navigation of 
streams on whose watersheds they He. 
The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to purchase, in the name of the United 
States, such lands as have been approved 
for purchase by the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission at the prices fixed by 
said commission. Such acquisition may In 
any ease be conditioned upon the exception 
and reservation to the owner from whom 
title passes to the United States of the min- 
erals and of the merchantable timber, or 
either or any part of them, within or upon 
such lands at the date of the conveyance, 
but In every case such exception and reser- 
vation and the time within which such 
timber shall be removed and the nile.s and 
regulations under which the cutting and re- 
moval of such timber and the mining and 


removal of such minerals shall be done shall 
bo expressed In lae written instrument of 
conveyance, and thereafter the mining, cut- 
ting and removal of the minerals and tim- 
ber so excepted and reserved shall be done 
only under and in obedience to the rules 
and regulations so expressed. (See National 
Forests.) 

Forest lands acquired under the Weeks 
Law: Areas, June 30, 1915. [Source: Re- 
ports of the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture.] 


Areas under protection. 


State and area. 

Acquired. 

Additional 
approved 
for pur- 
chaat . 

Total 

Georgia: 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Georgia 

31,002.89 

27,869.70 

68,872.69 

Savannah (south, 
part) 

4,171.70 

31,690.60 

35,862.30 

Total 

35,174.59 

59,560.30 

94,734.89 

New Hampehire: 




W hite Mountain 

106,012.67 

160,258.90 

266,271.57 

North Carolina: 




Boone . 


36,386.00 

36,386.00 

Mount Mitchell . . 

28,680.23 

33.932.59 

62,612.82 

Nantahala 

28,462.90 

5,677.08 

34,139.98 



86,700.00 

22,899.48 

86,700.00 

35,264.33 

Savannah (north, 
part) 

12,364.85 

Total 

69,507.98 

185,595.15 

25j, 103.13 

South Carolina: 
Savannah (south, 




part) 


17.816.62 

17,816.62 

Tennessee: 




Cherokee 

45,121.44 

85,350.02 

130,471.48 

Smoky Mountain 

41,042.27 

41,042.27 

Unaka . . 


18,055.58 

18,055.58 

Wliite Top (part) . . . 

27,809.44 

46,468.93 

74,278.37 

Total 

72,930.88 

190,916.80 

263.847.68 

Virginia: * 




Massanutten 

3,683.86 

50,006.07 

53,689.93 

Natural Bridge . . 

25,241.59 

62,622.06 

77,863.65 

Potomac (part) ... 

6,125.61 

32,093.03 

38,218.64 

Shenando^ (part) . . 


101.883.37 

101,883.37 

White Top (^t). . . . 

11,358.38 

820.88 

12,179.26 

Total 

46,409.44 

237,425.41 

283.834.85 

West Vir mia: 




Monongahela. 


51,537.51 

51,537.51 

Potomac (part) . . . 
Sbenando^ (part). . . 

18,240.10 

17,026.48 

35,2(>6.58 

16,700.56 

16,700.56 

Total 

18,240.10 

&5, 264.55 

103,504.65 

Grand total 

348,275.66 

936,837.93 

1,285,113.59 

Approved acreage 



1,317,551.00 

Survfqrcd acreage 



1,286,113.59 

Difference 



32,437.41 


Forest Service. — One of the bureaus of 
the Department of Agriculture. It has 
charge of the administration and protection 
of the national forests and also promotes 
the practice of forestry through Investiga- 
tions and the diffusion of Information. 

The work of the Government in forestry 
was initiated by the appointment of Dr. 
Franklin B. Hough in 1876 as special agent 
in the Department of Agriculture. In 1S8X 
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, !<> 

a dJfviBlon of forestry was created In that 
depailment. In ll^Oi this division became 
the Bureau of Forestry, and In 1905, when 
the care of the national forests was given 
to this bureau, its name became the Forest 
Service. 

Previously the care of the national for- 
ests had been in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

A law authorizing the president to set 
apart forest reserves was passed In 1891, 
but no provision for their administration 
and use was made until 1897. (See l^'orest 
Reserve. ) 

Our forests now cover 550,000,000 acres, 
or about one-fourth of the United States, 
Forests publicly owned contain one-fifth of 
ail timber standing. Forests privately 
owned contain at least four-fifths of the 
standing timber. The timber privately 
owned Is not only four times that publicly 
owned, but it is generally more valuable. 

The original forests of the United States 
contained timber in quantity and variety 
far beyond that upon any other area of 
similar size In the world. They covered 

85.000. 000 acres, with a stand of not less 
than 5,200,000,000,000 board feet of mer- 
chantable timber, according to present 
standards of use. There were five great 
forest regions — the northern, the southern, 
the central, the Rocky Mountain and the 
Pacific. 

The present rate of cutting is three times 
the annual growth of the forests of the 
United States. The great pineries of the 
lake states are nearing exhaustion and 
heavy inroads have been made upon the 
supply of valuable timber throughout all 
parts of the country. 

The heavy demands for timber have been 
rapidly pusulng the great centres of lumber 
Industry toward the south and west. In 
consequence, the State of Washington has 
led for several years in lumber production, 
now followed In order by Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina and Oregon. In 1912 
the production of yellow pine lumber 
amounted to fourteen and one-half billion 
feet ; the Douglas fir of the northwest held 
second place, with nearly five and one- 
quarter billion feet ; while white pine 
ranked third, though less was produced 
than in the preceding year ; oak came first 
among the hardwoods wdth four and one- 
third billion feet, and was followed in order 
by maple, red gum, tulip, poplar, chestnut, 
beech and biren. 

We take from our forests yearly, includ- 
ing. waste In logging and in manufacture. 

30.000. 000.000 cubic feet of wood, valued 
at about $1,875,000,000. 

We use In a single year 90,000,000 cords 
of firewood, 40.000,000.000 board feet of 
lumber, 135,000,000 hewed ties, 1,680,000,- 
000 staves, over 444.500,000 board feet for 
veneer, over 136,000,000 sets of heading, 
over 353,000,000 barrel hoops, 3,300,000 
cords of native pulp wood, 165,000.000 
cubic feet of round mine timbers, nearly 

1.500.000 cords of wood for distillation, 
oyer 140,000 cords for excelsior, and nearly 

3.500.000 telegraph and telephone poles. 

In 1912 about 4,330,000 cords of wood 
were used In the manufacture of paper, of 
which about 940.000 cords were Imported 
from Canada. The demand for wood pulp 
is making a severe drain on the spruce for- 
ests, which furnish the principal supply, 
though a number of other woods, such as 
poplar, hemlock, pine and balsam, are now 
being used in considerable quantities. The 
Forest Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is conducting Investi- 
gations to determine what other woods, 
such as scrub pine, white fir, tupelo and the 
like, can he successfully used. 


A larger drain upon our forest reS0Vrce$ 
is made by the demand for railroad ties. 
White oak, hitherto the chief source of 
supply, is not plentiful enough to meet 
this demand Indefinitely, and to many parts 
of the country the supply of chestnut, cedar 
and cypress is dwindling; however, methods 
of treating woods with preservative solu- 
tions are being used, and In this way 
cheaper and more plentiful woods, such as 
Southern pine, Douglas fir, tamarack and 
hemlock, are coming Into demand. A great 
saving has been effected In the naval stores 
Industry, also largely through the work of 
the Forest Service, by the Introduction of 
the so-called '‘cup” systems of turpentining 
in place of the old destructive system of 
“boxing.” The new systems Insure a larger 
product of better quality and prolong the 
life of the long-leaf pine forests upon which 
the Industry depends. 

The total appropriation for the Forest 
Service in the fiscal year 1014 Is $5,3t>0,- 
679, ns against $5,343,045 for 1013, with a 
further provision of ,$200,000 available for 
fighting and preventing forest fires in cases 
of extraordinary emergency. 

The grazing receipts for 1913 were pa'ld 
by the holders of 22.032 permits to graze 
1,557,118 cattle, horses and hogs, and of 
5,434 permits to graze 7,867.851 sheep and 
goats. The receipts from timber sales were 
paid by approximately 5,800 purclmsera, 
W’ho cut the equivalent of 495.008,000 
board feet of timber. The receipts from 
special uses were paid by the holders 
of approximately 5,000 permits. In 
other words, these receipts represent profit- 
able use of the forests by at least .38,000 
Individuals or concerns. To the use for 
which payment was made must be adch^d 
the heavy free use of the forests by the 
public. 

In Issuing permits for reservoirs, con- 
duits, power-houses and transmission linos 
for commercial power development the For- 
est Service has steadfastly insisted on con- 
ditions designed to prevent speculative or 
perpetual holdings and to secure the full 
development of available power and the 
payment of reasonable charges for the use 
of land. The total stand of timber on the 
national forests is estimated at nearly six 
hundred billions board feet. 

The following table shows the local cut 
of timber In board feet from the national 
forests In the fiscal year 1913 : 


Cut Under Cut Under , 

Sale Free Use Total Cut 


Montana 

Idaho 

Arizona 

California 

Oregon 

Colorado 

Alaska 

Washington. . . 

Arkansas 

New Mexico. . 

Utah 

South Dakota . 

Wyoming 

Nevada 

Michigan 

Minhesota .... 

Florida 

Oklahoma 

North Dakota. 


Board Feet 

82.757.000 

78.199.000 

68.532.000 

52.419.000 

62.362.000 

42.446.000 
.13,535,000 

29.149.000 

20.104.000 

14.815.000 

10.988.000 

9.085.000 

7.915.000 

3.122.000 
130,000 

57.000 

40.000 
13,000 


Board Feet 

18.613.000 

21.405.000 

4.459.000 

9.1.53.000 

12.049.000 

11 . 002.000 

96.000 

2.611.000 

187.000 

14.611.000 

12.026.000 

5.080.000 

7.750.000 

2.638.000 

54.000 

65.000 

12.000 

232.000 
42,000 


Board Feet 

101.270.000 

90.604.000 

62.991.000 

61.572.000 

64.411.000 

53.448.000 
33,6.3 1,0(X) 

31.760.000 

20.291.000 

29.426.000 

23.014.000 

14.165.000 

15.665.000 
5,760,000 

184.000 

122.000 
62,000 

245,000 

42,000 


.|495,6C8,000|l21,985,000|617,653,000 


The value of the public property administered 
by the Forest Service is estimated at over two 
billion dollars. 
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S*orest Service. (See Agriculture, De- 
partment of.) 

Forestry, report of Commissioner of 
Agriculture on, transmitted, 4432, 
4462, 4535. 

Forestry, Bureau of, work of, 6656. 
Forestry System: 

Inauguration of, discussed, 6346, 6390. 
Plans for, to bo formulated by com- 
mission, 6167. 

Forests. (See lionds, Timber.) 

Formosa Island, ship’s company of 
American bark Rover murdered by 
inhabitants of, 3829. 

Fort. — An enclosed place armed and manned 
for the protection of a city, a harbor, etc. 
Fort Berthold B>eservation, N. Dak.: 
Agreement for cession of portion of, 
to United States, 5118. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to 
Indians on, referred to, 4783. 
Portion of, opened to settlement, pro- 
claimed, 5579. 

Fort Bliss, Tex.: 

Title of United States to^ referred 
to, 4665, 4736. 

Troops ordered to, referred to, 4991. 
Fort Bridger, Idaho, treaty of, 6687. 
Fort Brown (Tex.), Attack on.— in con- 
sequence of the annexation of Texas the 
War Department, apprehending trouble 
with Mexico, sent all the available troops 
in the South and West to the frontier. 
The territory between the Nueces and Rio 
Grande Rivers was claimed by both Texas 
and Mexico. Gen. Zachary Taylor collected 
an army of 4.000 men at Corpus Chrlsti, 
near the mouth of the Nueces, in Novem- 
ber, 1845. Jan. 13, 1846, ho was ordered 
to advance to a position on the Rio Grande, 
and on March 2o. he occupied Point Isabel, 
on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, Just 
north of the mouth of the river. During 
April Gen. Taylor iiad advanced his army 
up the Rio Grande to a point opposite 
Matamoras, which was occupied by the 
Mexican army under Gen. Arista. Here 
the Americans built a fort under the di- 
rection of Major Brown and named it In 
his honor. Learning that bodies of Mexi- 
cans had crossed the river both above and 
below him with the intention of cutting 
him off from his supplies at Point Isabel, 
Taylor fell back toward the latter place 
May 1. Learning of his departure, the 
Mexicans on May 3 uegan a heavy bom- 
barament of F'ort Brown, which was con- 
tinued at intervals until the 10th, It was 
gallantly defended bv MaJ. Brown and 
Captains Hawkins and Mansfield. The for- 
mer was killed during the engagement. 
The only other fatality was that of Seret. 
Welgert. Thirteen privates were wounded. 
Fort Cameron Reservation, Utah, dis- 
posal of, recommended, 4740. 

Fort Delaware, Del., title to island on 
which it stands referred to, 1099, 
1125. 

Fort Dodge Military Reservation, Iowa. 

Disposal of, referred to, 4690. 

Fort Donelson (Tenn.), Capture of.— 
After the taking of Fort Henry the next 
logical move against the Confederate line 
of defence in the West was the reduction 
of Fort Donelson. This was a large fleld- 
12 


work of 100 acres, on a bluff 100 feet high, 
near the town of Dover, Tenn., on the 
Cumberland River, about 03 miles from 
NashyilJe. It mounted 65 guns and was 

f arrlsoned by 21,000 men under Oen. Floyd. 

'eb. 12, 1862, Brig.-Gen. Grant with 15,000 
men moved upon the works by way of the 
roads leading from Fort Henry. While 
Grant was placing his forces In position 
Commodore Foote arrived In the river op- 
posite the fort with a fleet of 6 gunboats. 
4 of them Ironclad. On the 14th he opened 
fire. In a desperate attack 2 of the ves- 
sels were disabled and the others withdrew 
after a loss of 54 mim. The guns on the 
bluff were too high to be silenced from the 
water level. On the day of the unsuccess- 
ful attack by the gunboats Gen. Wallace 
arrived with reeuforcements, swelling 
Grant’s command to 27,000. On the 15th 
Floyd made an attempt to force his way 
through the surrounding Federal lines. 
Fighting continued all day during most 
Intensely cold weather. Whedi night fell 
upon Donelson the Confederates retired to 
their works. During the night Floyd sur- 
rendered the command to Pillow and he to 
Buckner. The two former escaped by way 
of the river during the night, and next 
morning Buckner surrendered the fort un- 
conditionally to Grant. Slxtv-flve guns, 
17,600 small arras, and 14,623 prisoners 
fell into the hands of the victors. Grant’s 
losses wore 2.8.*i2 In killed, wounded, and 
missing. The Confederates lost 2,500 In 
killed and wounded. 

Fort Erie (Canada), Battle at.— June 
1, 1814, MaJ. -Gen. Brown established head- 
quarters at Buffalo with the Intention of 
retaking the lower peninsula of Canada. 
His army consisted of 2 brigades of infan- 
try, commanded by Generals Scott and Rip- 
ley, respectively, and to each were added 
a train of artillery and a squad of cavalry. 
There was also a brigade of 1,100 New 
York and Pennsylvania volunteers and 500 
Indians. July 3 the American Army 
crossed the Niagara and demanded the 
surrender of Fort Erie, the first British 
post on the Canada side. Mnj. Buck, with 
the garrison of 170 men, yielded without 
a struggle. Aug. 5 Gen. Gaines arrived 
at Fort Erie to take command of the 
American army of 2,500, which had re- 
tired to the southward after the battle 
of Lundys Lane. Here he was besieged 
by Licut.-Col. Drummond with 5,000 men. 
The latter subjected the fort to a heavy 
bombardment all day Aug. 14, and on the 
15th, between midnight and dawn, made 
a series of desperate assaults, showing no 
quarter to Araericnnrjjrho fell Into their 

f rawer. The British WIfl driven off, with a 
08 S of 221 killed, 174 wounded and 106 
prisoners. The American loss was 17 killed, 
66 wounded, and 11 missing. After this 
repulse the British kept up a constant 
bombardment of the fort for several weeks. 
Gen. Gaines was seriously Injured, and 
Gen. Brown resumed command, though in 
111 health and suffering from wounds re- 
ceived at Lundys Lane. Sept. 17 a sortie 
was made by about 1,000 regulars and the 
same number of militia upon the British 
outposts, and all their batteries were cap- 
tured or destroyed. This saved Buffalo and 
perhaps all of western New York and seri- 
ously crippled the enemy. The loss to the 
British during the sortie was 600 killed, 
wounded, and missing, and 385 prisoners. 
The American loss was 79 killed and 216 
wounded. After this disaster Drummond 
retired precipitately and the Americans 
abandoned and destroyed Fort Erie. 

Fort EriOt Canada, reduction of; hy 
American arms, 524. 
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Port l^Oier (N. 0.), Capture of. — in 


November, 1864, an expedition was planned 
against Fort B'isher, N. C. This fort oc- 
cupies a peninsula on the south coast of 
North Carolina, between the mouth of the 
Cape Fear Uiver and* the Atlantic Ocean, 
about 18 miles from Wilmington. It 
formed the principal defence of that city, 
which was the most important seaport 
through which the Southern Confederacy 
received foreign supplies, and from which 
departed blockade runners laden with cot- 
ton and other products of the South. It 
was also deemed a point of considerable 
strategic importjince. Fort Fisher and Its 
connected works mounted 75 guns. The 
armament of the works guarding the ap- 
proaches to Wilmington w'as about loO 
guns, including some 150-pouiider Arm- 
strong guns. The garrison of the fort and 
outworks consisted of 2,360 men. Dec. 
13, 1864, the expedition started. It was 
composed of a fleet of 73 vessels, carrying 
655 guns, some of them of the largest cali- 
ber, and a land force of 6,500 men under 
Gen. Bntler. The expedition was accom- 
panied by a boat loaded with 215 tons of 
gunpowder, wiiicli It was designed to ex- 
plode in the vicinity of the fort, with tne 
object of igniting and exploding the maga- 
sdnes. This proved a failure. Dec. 24 the 
fort was bombarded by the fleet for an 
hour and a hjilf. The next day, after a 
reconnaissance by the land troops, But- 
ler ordered their reembarkation and re- 
turn. Butler w'as relieved of the command 
and superseded by Gen, Terry, wMth the 
addition of 1,500 men and a small siege 
train. Jan. 13, 1865, the fort wuis again 
attacked. The troops were landed under 
the protection of Porter’s guns. On the 
14th a small advance work was taken by 
the Federals, The ships reopened fire on 
the 15tn. At 3 P. M. a general assault 
was made, and for five hours a desperate 
hand-to-hand encounter was maintained. 
Not until 10 p. M. was resistance ended and 
the garrison forced to surrender. Two 
thousand and eighty-three prisoners were 
taken. Including Gen. Whiting and ('ol. 
Lamp. The Federal loss was 110 killed 
and 530 w’ounded. The (Confederate loss 
in killed and wounded w^as about 500. The 
next morning by the accidental explosion of 
a magazine 200 men were killed and 160 
wounded. 

Fort Gaines (Ala.), Reduction of. (See 

Mobile Bay (Ala.), Battle of.) 

Fort Gaines, Ala., reduction of, and 
orders regarding celebration of, 3439. 

Fort George (Canada), Capture of.— 

Aft(‘r the occupation of Toronto, April 27, 
1813, the Americans turned their attention 
to the British forts along the Niagara 
River. On the west side of the river and 
near Its mouth stood Fort George, which 
was held by about 1,800 regulars, 350 mi- 
litia, and 50 Indians, under Brlg.-Gen. Vin- 
cent and Colonels Harvey and Meyers. 
Nearly opposite Fort George was the Amer- 
ican Fort Niagara, in and about wdilch 
had been collected some 4,000 troops un- 
der command of Gen. Dearborn. Acting 
under him were Maj.-Gen. Morgan Lewis. 
Generals Boyd, Winder, and Chandler, and 
Col. Winfield Scott. May 27, 1813, an 
attack was made on Fort George. The 
army was transported to the C.Tnndfnn soil 
by the fleet under Commodore Chauncey 
and Capt. Perry. After n severe b.attle 
of 20 minutes the British fled in confusion 
toward Beaver Dams, 18 miles distant, to 
rendezvous. At the end of 3 hours Fort 
George and Its dependencies, with the vil- 


lage of Newark, were In the hands of the 
Americans. Their loss was about 40 
killed and 100 wounded. The loss of the 
British regulars was 51 killed and 305 
wounded, missing, and prisoners. The 
number of Canadian militia made prison- 
ers was 607, making the total British los.s 
863, as well as large quantities of ammu- 
nition and stores. July 8, 1818, a party 
of 40 Americans under Lieut. Eldridge, in 
attempting to drive off a small detachment 
of British and Indians who had approached 
to within a couple of miles of Fort George, 
were ambushed by Indians under Black- 
bird, and only 10 of the party escaped. 
The wounded and prisoners were massa- 
cred. 

Fort George, Canada, reduction of, by 

American arms, 524. 

Fort Griswold (Conn.), Capture of.— 

Sept. 6, 1781, after Arnold and the Tories 
had secured New Loudon, they carried by 
assault Fort Griswold, on the opposite side 
of the river. I’lio Americans offered a 
stubborn resistance. Out of the garrison of 
150 men 73 were killed, including C’ol. 
Ledyard, the commander, and 30 were 
wounded, many aft(‘r having surrendered. 

Fort Hall Reservation, Idabo, agree- 
ment with Indians for disposal of 
lands on, for use of railroad, 4655, 
4779, 5187, 

Opene<i to settlement, 6687, 6863, 
6865. 

Fort Harrison (Ind.), Attack on.— Capt. 

(afterwards General and I’resident) Za*d»- 
ary Taylor, Sept. 4, 1812, held, until ro- 
enforceinents reached him, a blockhouse on 
the Wabash River, Ind., with a garrison of 
50 men, ill or convalescing from fever, 
against a fler(‘e as-sanlt of Indians. The 
savages set fire to the blockhouse. Tay- 
lor’s loss was 3 killed and 3 wounded. 

Fort Henry (Tenn.), Capture of.— The 

main line of (.'onfederate defense in the 
West In January, 1862, extended from 
Columbus, Ky., on the Ml.sslsslppl River, 
to the (’umberlnnd Mountains, In eastern 
Tennessee. On this line of defense were 
Forts Henry and Doiielson, in the north- 
ern part of Tennessee. Ilie former on the 
eastern hank of the Tennessee River and 
the latter on the western bank of the 
Cumberland, about 12 miles apart. Gen. 
IlalJeck. commander of the Department 
of MlsBonri, determined to make an at- 
tack on Fort ILmry, which was near the 
center of the line. Jan. 30 an expedition 
was sent out from Cairo, consisting of 7 
gunboats, 4 of them Ironclad, under com- 
mand of (Jomraodoro Foote, and a land 
force of 15,000 men commanded by Brig.- 
Gon. Grant. On the nlglit of Feb. 5 the 
Infantry were landed 4 miles from the 
fort. The gunboats anchored abreast until 
10 o’clock the next morning, when they 
began to advance. Fort Henrv mounted 
17 guns and was garrisoned by 2.724 men, 
under command of Brlg.-Gen. Tilghman. 
The attack was to have been made by 
the gunboats, st^conded by the land forces. 
Foote begiSn the bombardment before the 
arrival of Gen. Grant, whose march was 
delayed by muddy roads and swollen 
streams. Tllghrnan answered the fire of 
the gunboats for 1 hour and 20 minutes 
and then surrendered unconditionally, the 
greater part of his garrison having al- 
ready escaped to Fort Donelson. Grant 
arrived half an hour after the battle, and 
the fort was turned over to him. The part 
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of the KurrlBon thiit surrendered consisted 
of about 56 able-bodleu men and 00 In- 
valids. Tilghmau’s loss wan 21 killed, and 
wounded. Ihe Federal loss was 48. 

Tort Henry, Tenn., thanks of President 
to forces capturing, 3305, 

Port d'ackson, Ala., treaty with Indians 
concluded at, 836. 

Port Leavenworth, Kans.: 

Estimates for barracks at, referred 
to, 4666, 4674. 

Military prison at, use of, as Govern- 
ment penitentiary, discussed, 
6161. 

Recommended, 5909. 

Port Lewis, Colo., estimates for post 
at, 4677. 

Port McAUister <Ga.), Capture of, and 
Pall of Savannah.— After the destruc- 
tion at Atlanta and its railroad connections 
Gen. Sherman took up his march toward 
Savannah. Ills army was composed of the 
Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Twentieth Corps. Gen. Howard commanded 
the right wing and Gen. Slocum the left. 
The cavalry w'as under the '4ireciIoii of 
Gen. Kilpatrick. Sherman passed down the 
peninsula between tlie Ogeechee and Savan- 
nah rivers and about the middle of Decem- 
ber appeared before Savannah, held by the 
Confederate General IJardee with 15,000 
men. To the south of Savannah, on the 
Ogeechee River, stands Fort McAllister, 
which had resisted many attacks from the 
sea and effectually prevented the ascent of 
the river by the Federal gunboats. The 
defenses of the fort were weak to the land- 
w'ard and a garrison of less than 300 men 
held the works. Fort McAllister mounted 
23 guns in barbette and 1 moriar. Dec. 13, 
1864, Gen. llazen's division of the Fifteenth 
Corps crossed the river and assaulted the 
fort from the rear. The garrison was over- 
powered and In 15 minutes after the bu- 
gle sounded “Forward” the fort was taken. 
Communication was now open to Dahlgren’s 
fleet, lying In the harbor. Siege guns were 
brought from Hilton Head, and wlnn the 
investment of Savannah was completed 
Sherman demanded Its surrender. Hardee 
refused, but on the night of Dec. 20, when 
all the arrangements for the assault had 
been comi leted, he evacuated the city. It 
was oecuoled next day by Sherman’s army. 
Two hundred guns and 35.000 bales of cot- 
ton fell into Federal hands. Thus ended 
Sherman’s march from Atlanta to the sea, a 
distance of more than 300 miles. <^)ut of 
the entire army of 66,000 men 63 were 
killed, 245 wounded, and 260 were captured 
on the march, which consumed 27 days. 

Port McHenry (Md.), Bombardment of. 

— In September, 1814, the British planned 
to take Baltimore by a combined land and 
sea attack. The night after the battle of 
North I’olnt the British remained on the 
fleld. The following laornlng. Sept. 13, 
1814, the British fleet, consisting of 10 
heavy vessels, 5 of them bomb ships, began 
the attack on Fort McHenry, 8 miles south- 
east of the city. The fort was defended 
by Maj. Arml stead with about 800 men. 
The bombardment continued 25 hours. The 
American loss was 4 killed and 24 wounded. 
It was during this bombardment that Fran- 
cis Scott Key wrote “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” The British withdrew after los- 
ing 2 vessels and a large number of men. 

Port McKinney (Wyo.), estimates for 
completion of post lit, 4680. 


Port Mackinaw (Mick,), Capture of.— 

The War of 1812 was proclaimed Jutte 
18 (497). The British In Canada learned 
of it sooner than their adversaries across 
the lakes. July 17 a force of 600 British 
and Indians under Capt, Roberts surprised 
and captured the garrison of 61 officers and 
men under Lieut, llancks at Fort Mlchlli- 
macklnac, or Mackinaw. An attempt to re- 
capture it in 1814 was unsuccessful. 

Port Mackinaw, Micb.^ attempted re- 
duction of, referred to, 534. 

Port Madison (Iowa), Defense of. — 

Sept. 5, 1812, about 200 Winnebago Indi- 
ans attacked Fort Madison, on the Missis- 
sippi River above St, Louis, and were re- 
pulsed after 3 days’ fighting. The garrison 
consisted of a small detachment under 
Lieutenants Hamilton and Vasques. The 
Americans lost one man. 

Port Maglnnls, Mont., estimates for post 
at, 4687. 

Port Malden, Canada, reduction of, by 
American arms, 524. 

Port Marcy, Military Reservation (Kew 
Mex.), disposed of, 6872. 

Port Meigs (Ohio), Bombardment of.— 
In April, 1813, Col. Proctor, with a force 
of 1,000 British regulars and Canada mili- 
tia and 1,500 Indians, set out on an ex- 
pedition against Fort Meigs, on the Mau- 
mee River, about 12 miles from its mouth. 
Gen. Harrison was there with about 1,100 
effective men. May 1 the British, having 
erected batteries at Maumee City, oppo- 
site the fort, opened fire, which they kept 
up for 5 days with slight injury to fort 
or garrison. M('antime Harrison was 
reenforced by Gen. Clay and 1,100 Ken- 
tuckians. Eight hundred of these, under 
('ol. iKidley, were detached with orders to 
attack the British rear. They were success- 
ful at first, but instead of obeying the 
order to return they pursued the flying foe 
into the woods and fell Into an Indian am- 
bush. Of the 800 In Dudley’s command 
only 170 escaped. After the fruitless bom- 
bardment. the Indians deserting I’roctor, he 
abandoned the expedition. 

Port Meigs, Ohio, British attack on, re- 
pulsed, 524. 

Port Mercer (N. X), Attack on.— 

Though the British forces under (jcn. Howe 
had occupied Philadelphia in September, 
1777, WashlBgton’s army in the immediate 
vi'inity controlled the navigation of the 
Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. Just be- 
low the mouth of the latter stream, and on 
the opposite side of the Delaware, af Red 
Bank, N. J., was Port Mercer, in com- 
mand of Col. Greene, with a force of about 
400 men. Admiral Lord Howe having ar- 
rived at Newcastle with his fleet early In 
OcGiber, the necessity of opening the river 
to British navigation became urgent. Oct. 
22, an attack was made on Port Mercer 
by the British ships and some 1,200 lles- 
slan troops. The assailants were repulsed 
with a loss of 400. One of the ships ground- 
ed and 2 others were burned. The Ameri- 
can casualties were 35. 

Port Mifflin (Pa.), Attack on. — One of 
the principal defenses of the Delaware River 
after the occm^atlon of Philadelphia In 
September, 1777, was Fort Mifflin, Just be- 
low the mouth of the Schuylkill. On the 
arrival of Admiral Howe with h!s fleet off 
Newcastle. Del., early In October, It be- 
came necessary to open the river to Brit- 
ish navigation. Fort Mifflin was ^ com- 
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mand of Lleut-Col. Smith, of Baltimore, 
with a garrison of about 400 men. Falling 
disastrously at Fort Mercer, the British 
turned to Fort Mifflin. A combined attack 
by the land and water batteries, begun on 
the 10th, resulted In the retreat of the 
American garrison to Fort Mercer on the 
night of Nov. 15, 177T. with the loss of 260 
men. The next day the Royal Guards oc> 
cupl^ the works. The British loss was 87. 

Port Mims (Ala.) Massacre.— in the 

summer of 1813 the inhabitants of Ala- 
bama, frightened by the hostile actions of 
the Creek Indians, took refuge at Fort 
Mims, near Montgomery. Ala., 10 miles 
above the junction of the Tomblgbee and 
Alabama rivers. The place was garrisoned 
by 16 regulars and about 240 volunteers. 
At noon, Aug. 30, 1813, about 1,000 Indians 
under Weathersford and the prophet Francis 
surprised the fort. Of the 650 persons 
(more than 300 of whom were women 
and children) who at the time were at Fort 
Mims, 400 were massacred, including all 
the women and children. The whites resist- 
ed desperately. The negroes were made slaves 
to the Indians. Twelve men of the garri- 
son escaped Into the swamp. 

Port Morgan (Ala.), Beductlon of. (See 
Mobile Bay (Ala.), Battle of.) 
Orders regarding celebration of, 3439. 
Port Moultrie, Cliarleston (S. C.), De- 
fense of. — In 1776 Clinton was charged 
with holding the Southern Colonies and 
Cornwallis was sent to his aid with 
troops under convoy of Sir Peter Parker’s 
fleet. Charles Lee commanded the Ameri- 
cans in the vicinity of Charleston. Will- 
iam Moultrie w’as in charge of a little fort 
of palmetto logs on Sullivans Island, S. C. 
June 4 the hostile fleet appeared and on the 
'28th bombarded Fort Moultrie. Clinton’s 
troops had already landed on Long Island. 
The Americans fired with precision and 
effect, and one ship was abandoned. Clin- 
ton's forces failed to attack, and In a few 
days the British withdrew. The American 
loss was 12 killed and 24 wounded. The 
British loss was 205, and only one of 
their vessels remained seaworthy. An inci- 
dent of this battle was the replacing by 
Sergt. Jasper of a flag which had been shot 
from the bastion. This fort was abandoned 
by the Federals under Maj. Robert Ander- 
son Dec. 26, 1860, and was seized by the 
Confederates, who served a battery from it 
during the bombardment of Fort Sumter, 
April 12-14, 1861. 

Port Myer, Va., meteorological observ- 
atory at, establishment of, recom- 
mended, 4792. 

Port Niagara (N. Y.), Bombardment of. 

— Nov. 21, 1812, Fort Niagara sustained a 
severe bombardment at the hands of the 
British artillery at Ports George and New- 
ark, on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River. The Americans returned the fire 
and silenced the batteries of the enemy. 
The loss to the Americans was 0 ; British 
loss was not known. 

Port Omaha Military Beservatlon, 
Nebr., act to provide for lease of^ to 
Nebraska, vetoed, 6119. 

Port Pillow (Tenn.)f Capture of.— This 
fort was located on the Chickasaw Bluff, 
In the Mississippi River, 40 miles above 
Memphis. It was built by the Confederates 
during the Civil War. It was occupied 
by the Federal troops June 6, 1862, Us 
evacuation having been compelled by the 


destruction of the Confederate flotilla on 
the previous day. The Federal forces not 
long afterwards abandoned it In consequence 
of operations on the Tennessee River. April 
12, 1864, the fort was garrisoned by 19 
officers and 638 men of the Union Army, 
about one-half of whom were negro troops. 
On that day Gen. Forrest with Confederate 
cavalry assaulted and captured it. 

Port Polk, Tex., removal of, referred 

to, 2603. 

Port Powell (Ala.), Beductlon of. (See 
Mobile Bay (Ala.), Battle of.) 
Orders regarding celebration of, 3439. 
Port Preble Military Beservation, Me., 
additional land for, recommended, 
4777. 

Port Biley, Kans., bridge over Republi- 
can River at, reconstruction of, rec- 
ommended, 4777. 

Port Ripley Military Reservation, 
Minn., Indian school at, establish- 
ment of, referred to, 4683. 

Port St. Philip (La.), Bombardment of. 

— Jan, 9, 1815, while the British were bury- 
ing their dead before New Orleans, a portion 
of the fleet attacked without success Fort 
St. Philip, at a bend In the Mississippi. 
65 miles below the city. It contained a gar- 
rison of 360 men under Maj. Overton. The 
bombardment was continued for five days. 
Two Americans were killed and 7 wounded. 

Port Selden, N. Mex., estimates for post 
at, referred to, 4670. 

Port Sherman Military Reservation 
(Idaho), disposition of, 6937, 6953. 
Port Sill Indian Sub-Agency, referred 
to, 6695. 

Port Smith, Paris and Dardanelle Rail- 
way, act granting right of way to, 
etc., vetoed, 5278. 

Port Stedman (Va.), Assault on.— When 
in March, 1865, It became apparent to Lee 
that he must evacuate Richmond, he planned 
an assault on Fort Stedman, on Grant’s 
right. During the assault Longstreet and 
Hill were to retire to the south, followed 
by the assaulting column, and join Johns- 
ton. The assault took place March 25. 
The batteries were carried and 500 prisoners 
capture‘d. The (’onf(‘derateR wore gathered 
In the works they had taken. March 27 
the surrounding artillery of the Union army 
was brought to bear on the position, and 
1,900 of the Confederates surrendered. The 
Federal loss was 919. 

Port Stephenson (Ohio), Attack on.— 
In July, 1813, Maj, Croghan was sent with 
160 men to garrison Port Stephenson, or 
Lower Sandusky, now Fremont, Ohio, about 
20 miles from Sandusky Bay. Here he was 
attacked Aug. 1, 1813, by Gen. Proctor, 
with 400 British regulars and several hun- 
dred Indians, while Tecumseh, with 2.000 
Indians, held the roads leading to the fort, 
so as to cut off reenforcements. The firing 
was maintained all night from Proctor’s 
gunboats and from howitzers landed by the 
British. Aug. 2 a general assault was made, 
which the garrison repulsed with the loss 
of 1 man killed and 7 slightly wounded. 
The British loss was 120. The Indians kept 
out of harm’s way. 

Port Sullivan, Me., legislation to au- 
thorize sale of post at^ recommended, 
4783. 
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Port Samter (8. 0.) Plied on.— At s :30 

o’clock on the morning of April 12, 1S61» 
Gen. Beauregard, in command of the Con* 
federate troops in and around Charleston* 
S. C.. demanded the surrender of Fort Sum- 
ter, in Charleston Harbor, about 3% miles 
from the city. The fort was garrisoned 
by MaJ. Anderson with 70 men. Beauregard 
had a force of 7,000 men. Anderson hav- 
ing refused to surrender, at 4 :d0 a. m. the 
bombardment was begun. The dring was 
kept up until dark and renewed on the 
morning of the i3th« Buildings In the fort 
were several times set on dre. Anderson 
was only able to return a feeble dre, and 
it was Impossible to furnish him with the 
number of reenforcements necessary to hold 
the fort. Accordingly, on April 14 he evacu- 
ated the works lowering the dag with a 
salute, and with the garrison sailed north. 
This was the first conflict of the Civil War. 
There were no casualties on either side. 

Fort Sumter, S. O., assault upon, and re- 
duction of, discussed, 3222, 3278. 
Flag floating over, at time of, to be 
raised on ruins of, by Gen. Ander- 
son, 3484. 

Fort Thornburg, Utah, estimates for 
construction of post at, referred to, 
4670. 

Fort Wagner (S. 0.), Battle of.— In or- 
der to test the efficacy of monitors and 
Ironclads as against land fortifications, Ad- 
miral Dupont attempted to force the de- 
fenses of Charleston Harbor with a fleet 
of siieh vessels. April 7, 1863, he started 
to attack Fort Sumter. His fleet consisted 
of 7 Kricsson monitors, the frigate Iron- 
itidi’H, partially Ironclad, and the Keokuk, 
a frailer ironclad. The opposing forts 
mounted 300 guns. The expedition signally 
failed. June 12 Gen. Glllmore was placed 
In command of an expedition against the 
same fort with 11,500 men, 66 guns, and 
30 mortars. Admiral Dahlgreu was to co- 
operate with him with the frigate Ironsides 
and 6 monitors. Gillmore’s intention was 
to capture Fort Wagner, on Morris Island, 
and then proceed against Fort Sumter. July 
10, 1863, a combined attack by sea and land 
was made on that fortlflcation. He ad- 
vanced within musket range of Fort Wagner, 
but delayed the assault till the next day, 
when it was repuKsed, In these operations 
Glllmore ?'>st about 150 men, the Confed- 
erates 300. July 18 another attempt was 
made to reduce the place, but ft was 
completely repulsed, with a loss of 1,200. 
Glllmore now determined to approach the 
fort by a series of parallel trenches. The 
first was opened July 24 and the third 
Aug. 9. Beauregard was in command of 
Fort Sumter. Aug 17 Glllmore opened on 
that fort. By the 23d Sumter was battered 
to ruins. Additional parallels were opened 
toward Port Wagner. Pinal operations be- 
gan Sept. 6, with 17 siege and cohorn 
mortars, 13 Parrott rifles, and the 11-Inch 
shells of the Ironsides. An assault was to 
have been made Sept. 7, but during the pre- 
vious night the garrison ev^acuated the place. 
Though 122.300 pounds of metal were 
thrown against the work, the bombproofs 
were found Intact. 

Fort Wagner, S. 0., Indian agency at, 
removal of, 967. 

Fort Wallace Military Reservation 

(Kans.), act to provide for disposal 
of, vetoed, 5308. 

Port Washington (N. Y.), Capture of.— 

One of the most serious disasters to the 


Americans of the early days of the Revo- 
lution. Howe sent an expedition to dislodge 
the Americans from Ports Lee and Washing- 
ton, the principal defenses of the Hudson, 
which Congress had decided, against the ad- 
vice of Washington, should be held. The 
garrison withdrew from Fort Lee In safety. 
Fort Washington was carried by storm Nov. 
16, 1776, after a severe struggle, 2,600 men 
and all the munitions of war falling into the 
hands of the British. The American^ loss 
in killed and wounded did not exceed 130. 
while the loss of the combined British and 
Hessian troops amounted to about 450. 

Fort Yuma Military Reservation (Ariz.) 

disposed of, 6704, 6705. 

Fortification. — Any kind of construction 
artificially made or adopted to prevent cap- 
ture or defeat by enemy. 

Fortress. — a fortified place. 

Forts Clinton and Montgomery (K. Y.), 
IiOSB of. — Forts Clinton and Montgomery 
were situated on the west side Of the Hud- 
son River, about 6 miles below West Point. 
Fort Montgomery was a large, unfinished 
work north of Poplopen Creek, its garrison 
consisting of one company of artillery, a few 
regulars, and some half-armed militia under 
Col. Lamb. Fort Clinton was south of 
the mouth of the creek, thoroughly built, 
and garrisoned by a few regulars and militia 
under Brig.-Gen. James Clinton, Oct. 6, 
1777, these forts were stormed and carried 
by the British under Gen. Henry Clinton. 
The Americans lost about 300 In killed, 
w'ounded, and missing, besides 100 cannon 
and large quantities of ammunition. The 
British loss was about 200 killed and 
wounded. 

Fortress Monroe, Va.: 

Artillery schools of practice at, 940. 
Estimates for barracks and quarters 
at, referred to, 4666. 

Forts. — Strictly speaking a fort is a perma- 
nent, strongly built detached enclosure with 
mounted guns, capable of independent de- 
fense, and manned by an organized military 
force. A fortress is a fort of especial size 
and strength. The only application of the 
latter term In America was to Fort Monroe, 
Va. Both are used for the defense of cities 
or the entrance to harbors. A fortification 
la a series of defensive works, temporary 
or permanent, consisting of a parapet and 
ditch, and may be of earth or masonry. A 
post is a permanent military camp, with or 
without defensive fortifications. The mill- 
tai ' posts of the western part of the United 
States were originally fortified against at- 
tacks by Indians. There are 160 forts and 
garrisoned posts In the United States. 
Adams — Three miles from Newport, R. I. 
Andrews — Nine miles from Boston, Mass. 
Apache — Ninety miles from Holbrook, Arlz. 
Armlstead — Eight miles from Baltimore, 
Md. 

Armstrong — Honolulu, H. T. 

Army and Navy General Hospital — Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Augusta Arsenal — Three miles from Augus- 
ta, Ga. 

Baker — Pour miles from San Francisco, Cal. 
Banks — Two miles from Boston, Mass. 
Barrancas — Eight miles from Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Barry — Seven miles from Port Baker, Cal. 
Bayard — Two miles from Bayard, N. Mex. 
Benicia Arsenal— Army Point, Cal. 
Benjamin Harrison — Ten miles from Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 

Bliss— Port Bliss, Tex. 
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Bois6 Barracks— Two miles from Bols^. 

Idaho. 

Brady— One mile from SaoU Ste. Marie, 

Mich. 

Canal Zone— Canal Zone. 

Canby — Ten miles from Fort Stevens. Ore. 
Carroll — Et^rht miles from Baltimore, Md. 
Casey — Fifty-three miles from Port Town- 
send, Wash. 

Caswell — Two miles from Southport* N. C. 
Cayey — See Henry Barracks. 

Clark — Ten miles from Spoiford Junction. 
Tex. 

Columbia — Pour miles from Port Stevens. 
Ore. 

Columbus Barracks — One mile from Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Constitution — Three miles from Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

Crockett — Galveston, Tex. 

Crook — Nebraska. 

Dade — Thirty-five miles from Tampa, Fla. 
D. A. Russell — Wyoming. 

Davis — Nome, Alaska. 

De Uussy — Four miles from Honolulu, H. T. 
Des Moines — Five miles from Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

De Soto — Thirty-four miles from Tampa. 
Fla. 

Douglas — Douglas, Ariz. 

Douglas — Pour miles from Salt Lake City. 
Utah. 

Du Pont — Two miles from Delaware City, 
Del. 

Eagle Pass — Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Fit ban Allen — Vermont. 

Flager — Five miles from Port Townsend. 
Washington. 

Poster — Six miles from Portsmouth, N. H. 
Frankford Arsenal — One-hulf mile from 
Bridesburg, Pa. 

Fremont — Twelve miles from Beaufort, 
S. C. 

Gaines — Thirty miles from Mobile, Ala. 
Galveston — Galveston, Tex. 

George Wright — Four miles from Spokane, 
Wash. 

Getty — Five miles from Newport, R. I. 
Gibbon — Tanana, Alaska. 

Governors Island — See Fort Jay, N. Y. 

Greble — BTve miles from Newport, R. I. 
Hamilton — Seven miles from Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hancock — Six miles from Highlands, N. J. 
Heath — Three-quarters of a mile from High- 
lands, Mass. 

Henry Barracks — Cayey, P. R. 

H. G. Wright — Eight miles from New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

Howard — Seventeen miles from Baltimore. 
Md. 

Huaehnea — Seven miles from Huachuca 
Siding, ArIz. 

Hunt — Fifteen miles from Washington, 
D. C. 

Jackson Barracks — Six miles from New 
Orleans, La. 

Jay — Governors Island, New York City. 
Jefferson Barracks — Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 
Kaniehameha — Honolulu, IT. T. 

Key West Barracks — K(‘y West, Fla. 
Lawton — Tw6 miles from Interbay, Wash, 
Leaven wort h — Leavenworth, Kan. 

I. eavenworth — Fort Leavenworth, Kan, 
Levett— Four miles from Portland, Me. 
LIneoln — Four miles from Bismarck, N. 

Dak. 

Liscum — Three miles from Port Valdez, 
Alaska. 

Loga n — Colora do. 

Logan H. Roots — Four miles from Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Lyon — Four miles from Portland, Me. 
McDowell — Seven miles from San Francisco, 
Cal. 

McIntosh — One mile from Laredo, Tex. 
Mackenzie — Three miles from Sheridan, Wyo. 
McKinley — Five miles from Portland, Me. 


McPherson— Four miles from Atlanta, Ga. 
McRee — Ten miles from Pensacola, Fhi. 
Madison Barracks— Sacketts Harbor, N. Y. 
Mansfield — Seven miles from Westerly, U. I. 
Meade — Two miles from Sturgis, S. Dak. 
Michie — Eleven miles from New London, 
Conn. 

Miley — Six miles from San Francisco, Cal. 
Missoula — Four miles from Missoula, Mont. 
Monroe — Fort Monroe, Va. 

Morgan — Thirty miles from Mobile, Ala. 
Mott — Six miles from Salem, N. J. 
Moultrie — Six miles from Charleston, S. C. 
Myer — Four miles from W’ashlngtou, D. C. 
Niagara — Seven miles from Lewiston, N. Y. 
Oglethorpe — Eleven miles from Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Omaha — Five miles from Omaha, Neb. 
Ontario — Oswego, N. Y. 

Philip Kearny — One mile from Saunders- 
town, 11. 1. 

Philippine Islands — Mnnlla, P. I. 

Pickens — Nine miles from Pensacola, Fla. 
IMaltsbiirg Barracks — 1‘lattsburg, N. Y. 
Porter — Three miles from Buffalo, N. Y. 
l*reble — Three miles from Portland, Me. 
Presidio of Monterey — Two miles from Mon- 
terey, Cal. 

Presidio of San Francisco— Five miles from 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Pre.sidio of San Francisco — Lettcrman Gen. 
Hosp. Cal. 

Revere — Ono-quarter mile from Stony 
Beach, Mass. 

Riley — Fort Riley, Kan. 

Robinson — P'ort Robinson, Neb. 

Rock Island Arsenal — One mile from Rock 
Island, 111. 

Rodman — P'our miles from New Bedford, 
Mass. 

Rosecrans — Six miles from San Diego, Cal. 
Ruger — Six miles from Ilonolnlu, H. T. 

St. Michael — Fort St. Michael, Alaska. 

St. I’hllip — Six miles from Biiras, La. 

Sam Houston — Two miles from San Anto- 
nio, Tex. 

Sandy Hook Proving Ground — Six miles 
from Highlands, N. J. 

San Jacinto — Galveston, Tex. 

Sun Juan^ — San Juan, P. R. 

Schofield Barracks — Twelve miles from 
Honolulu, H. T. 

Schuyler — 'i’hree miles from Westchester 
Station, N. Y. 

Screven — Fort Screven, Ga. 

Shafter — Three miles from Honolulu, H. T. 
Sheridan — P’ort Sheridan, 111. 

Sill— Fort Sill, Okla. 

Slocum — Two miles from New Rochelle, 

N. Y. 

Smallwood — Eleven miles from Baltimore, 
Md. 

Snelling — Seven miles from St. Paul, Minn. 
Springfield Armory — Springfield, Mass. 
Standish — Seven miles from Boston, Mass. 
Stark — Three miles from I’ortsmonth, N. H. 
Stevens — Fort Stevens, Ore. 

Strong — Five miles from Boston, Mass. 
Sumter — Six miles from Charleston, S. C. 
Terry — Thirteen miles from New London, 

Texas City — Texas City, Tex. 

Thomas — Newport, Ky. 

Totten — Two miles from Whitestone, N. Y. 
Travis— Galveston, Tex. 

U. S. Military Prison — Port Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

tJ. S. Military Prison — Pour miles from San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Vancouver Barracks — Vancouver, Wash. 
Wadsworth — Rosehank, N. Y. 

Walter Reed General Hospital — Five miles 
from Washington, D. C. 

Ward — Eleven miles from Seattle, Wash. 
W'arren — Seven miles from Boston, Mass. 
Washington Barracks— Washington, D. C« 
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Washington — Thirteen miles from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Watertown Arsenal-^Slx miles from Bos- 
ton, Mass. ^ 

Waterrllet Arsenal — One mile from Troy, 
N. Y. 

Wayne — Four miles from Detroit, Mich. 
West Point — West Point, N. Y. 

Wetherlll — Two miles from Newport, R. I. 
Whipple Barracks — One mile from Pres- 
cott, Ariz. 

Whitman — Twelve miles from Mount Ver- 
non, Wash. 

Wm. H. 8esvard ^Haines, Alaska. 
Williams — Four mlloH from Portland, Mo. 
Wlntleld Scott— Winfield Scott, (^al. 

Wood — Three miles from New York, N. Y. 
Worden — Fifty-one miles from Seattle, 
Wash. 

Yellowstone — Five miles from Gardiner, 
Mont. 

YoKcmlte — Fifteen miles from K1 Portal, Cal. 
Forts and Fortifications (see also Army, 
Defenses, Public): 

Appropriations for — 

Bill for, defeated, 1388. 
Recommended, 395, 471, 614, 688, 
927, 955, 1388, 2711, 2895, 3993, 
4798, 4833. 

Armaments for, 770. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
2895, 4798. 

Recommended, 4271. 

Board of Ordnance and Fortifica- 
tions discussed, 5373. 

Coded to United States, 102, 146, 384. 
Constructed with view to permanence, 
630. 

Construction of, progress made in*. 

635, 647, 077, 688, 800, 983, 1251. 
Defense of, necessary, 435. 
Expenditures for, 635, 907, 983. 

In Lawrence, Kans., referred to, 3894. 
Referred to, 99, 161, 178, 230, 297, 3l8, 
614, 780, 894, 3 785, 1807, 2266. 
Requisite on 8(*acoasts, 586,688, 1901. 
Sale of, on Staten Island to United 
States proposed, 934, 

Sites for, referred to, 435. 

Fortune Bay Outrages.— The treaty of 
Washington (q. v.) ratified in 1871. granted 
to American fishermen the right to take 
and cure fish on the Canadian coasts, and 
the Halifax Commission (q. v.) determined 
upon the compensation to be made for such 
privileges. The Newfoundlanders, however, 
continued to z'egard American fishermen 
as Intruders, and In January, 1878. Inhab- 
itants of Fortune Bay, Newfoundland, at- 
tacked some Gloucester fishermen wh«j were 
taking on cargoes of frozen herring, cut 
their nets and drove away the crews. The 
Newfoundland people asserted that the local 
laws were being violated. Tlie British 
Government, however, decided that these 
could not stand In conflict with the treaty. 
The in.1ured fishermen claimed damages 
amounting to .$1 ().">. 30r>. of which the British 
Government paid about 1^73,000. During 
President Cleveland’s first administration 
(1884-1888) there was a renewal of the 
fishery disputes at Fortune Bay and other 
places along the Canadian coast. For a 
time feeling ran high In the United States, 
and retaliatory laws were enacted in 1888, 
and a modus vivendi was agreed upon, 
(See also Fisheries.) 


Fortune Bay Outrages, discussed, 45lS, 
4542, 4558. 

Claims arising out of, paid, 4625. 

• ^Forty-Niners/ * — Name by which the 
California gold seekers were known. (See 
opposite 2488.) 

Foundry, National, for cannon to be 
common to both Army and Navy of 
the United States, in order to reg- 
ulate quality and secure uniformity*, 
erection of, recommended, 1607, 1714. 

Pour Years* Law.— in May, 1820, Con- 
gress passed a law making the term of cer- 
tain postmasters and revenue collectors 
four years. Though it was claimed that 
the only object of the bill was to have 
public accounts submitted for inspecCoa 
every four years, its elfeet was to greatly 
increase the power of the president in 
making appointments. 

Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General. 

(See Assistant Postmasters-General.) 
Fourth of July. (See Independence 
Day.) 

Fourth of July, oration by President 
Wilsbn, 7952. 

Fourth of July Accidents.— In recent 
years much progress has been made toward 
securing a sane and rational celebration 
of the Fourth of July. A few cities like 
Trenton, N. J. ; Cleveland, Ohio ; Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Baltimore, Md., have 
adopted ordinances prohibiting the sale and 
use of fireworks, and in New^ York, Chi- 
cago, Toledo. Ohio, and a few otlier cities 
/the use of fireworks Las been restricted. 
Injuries and fatalities due to the discharge 
of explosives on the Fourth of July are, 
how'ever, still far too numerous. 

From records kept by the Journal of the 
Aiuerirafi Medical Associaiion it is showm 
that the average number of casualties be- 
tween 1904 and 1910 were 170 persons 
killed and 4,600 injured. The year preced- 
ing the taking of this average the number 
of persons killed w’as 466, and In 1911, 
after repented caution and the passage of 
judicious city ordinances, only 57 i)ersons 
'wore reported killed and some 1,500 in- 
jured. 

Fourth of July Claims.— This name Is 
given to a class of claims arising during 
the Civil War. The c'laims v ere for quar- 
termaster and commissary stores and sup- 
plies taken from loyal citizens In certain 
territor.T named for the use of and actually 
used by the Union armies. The first act of 
Congress providing for the payment of these 
claims was passed July 4, 1864, from which 
fact the name arose. 

Fourth of July Claims (see also War 
Claims) : 

Payment of, referred to, 4148. 
Transfer of, to Southern Claims Com- 
mission recommended, 4361, 4425. 
Fox Reservation. (See Sac and Fox 
Reservation.) 

Fox Biver, Wis., act regarding im- 
provement of, vetoed, 4336, 
Fractional Currency. -Paper money issued 
during the Civil War In denominations of 
less than a dollar. 
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loanee.— -Frau ce Is the most westerly state 
of Central Europe, extending from 42® 20' 
to 61® 6' N. laUtude and from 7® 46' E. 
to 4® 46' W. longitude. It Is bounded 
northwest by the North Sea, Straits of 
Dover and the English Channel ; west by 
the Atlantic Ocean ; southwest and south 
by Spain ; southeast by the Mediterranean ; 
east by Italy, Switzerland and Germany ; 
and northeast by Belgium. The greatest 
length from north to south Is 600 miles; 
the greatest breadth from east to west 530 
miles. Its 3,30U miles of boundary are 
nearly two-thirds water, 400 miles being 
Mediterranean, 700 North Sea, etc., and 
000 Atlantic. 

Physical Features. — The Pyrenees, which 
divide France from Spain, extend from 
the Atlantic to the Gulf of Lyons, the 
highest point in French territory being 
the Yignemale (10,800 feet) in the center 
of the range. The Alps form the eastern 
frontier of France, their highest point (the 
highest summit of Europe) being Mont 
Blanc (16,800 feet) near the junction of 
the Franco-Swlss-Italian frontier. The 
narrow Rhone valley separates the Alps 
from the mountainous region of south-cen- 
tral France. The Rhone rises In Mont St. 
Gothard (Switzerland), and at Lyons Is 
joined by the Sa6ne from the Faucllles and 
Vosges. The Garonne rises In the Span- 
ish Pyrenees, flows into the Atlantic as 
the Gironde. The Charentp rises In Haute 
Vienne, and flows into the Atlantic near 
Rochefort. The Ix>lre rises In the Vlvarais 
Mountains and flows into the Atlantic at 
St. Nazaire. The Seine rises In the Lan- 
gres plateau, and flows into the English 
('’hannel at Havre. The Rhine and the 
Meuse both rise in French territory (in the 
northeast), but their main course is in 
Germany and Belgium. 

Area and Population . — Continental Prance 
has an area of 207,076 square miles, and 
is divided politically into eighty-seven de- 
partments, containing a total population of 
39,602,258 according to the census of 1911. 

History. — The monarchical system was 
overthrown by the French Revolution 
(1789-1793), which established a Republic 
during the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. In 1804 Napoleon founded the 
“First Empire,” which gave place to a 
restoration of the Bourbon Dynasty In 
1814-1815 until the “Second Empire” un- 
der Napoleon III, 1848 (-1852)-1870. 

Since 1870 France has enjoyed prosper- 
ity under the third Republic. 

In August, 1914, when Germany de- 
clared war against Russia, an ally of 
Franco, preparations were made to repulse 
the German invasion which followed by 
w^ny of Ll^ge, Belgium. The Germans had 
advanced to within a day’s march of Paris 
by Sept. 1, when wdth the aid of English 
troops they were checked. 

Government . — Since 1870 France has en- 
joyed an increasing security under the 
Third Republic. The head of the Republic 
is the president, elected for seven years 
by the two Houses of Legislature (Sen- 
ate and Deputies) in joint session as the 
National Assembly. All French citizens 
are eligible for the office of President, 
except members of any royal family which 
has ever reigned in France. President 
(Feb. 18, 1913-1920), M. Raymond Poln- 
car5, bom at Bar-le-Duc (Meuse), Aug. 
21). 1860. elected Jan. 17. 1913. 

The Executive Is vested In the President 
and is exercised by a Cabinet of Respon- 
sible Ministers, the chief of whom is se- 
lected by the President of the Republic 
from one of the principal political par- 
ties of the legislature, 


The Presldeht Is aided In determining con- 
stitutional and administrative questions by 
a Conseil d’Etat, which consists of twenty- 
one Councillors, thirty-seven Idattres des 
Requites and forty Auditors. 

The lowest Courts are those of the Juges 
de Paix In each of the 3,005 cantons, 
where minor civil and criminal cases are 
determined. More serious charges are 
dealt with by the tribunaux de premiere 
instance in each of the 377 arrondlsse- 
ments, the 227 tribunaux de commerce 
dealing with mercantile cases. Appeals from 
the tribunals are heard in twenty-six courts 
of appeal, throughout the Republic. As- 
sizes are also held periodically In each 
department, with Juries, whose verdict de- 
pends on a mere majority. The highest 
tribunal Is the Cour de Cassation at Paris. 
In criminal cases a preliminary inquiry 
is held in secret by a judge d* instruction, 
who may dismiss the accused or remand 
the case for prosecution by a procureur 
before a criminal tribunal. All judges are 
appointed by the President of the Repub- 
lic. Transportation to a penal colony 
(New Caledonia or Guiana) is in force for 
convicts condemned to hard labor. 

For the French army and navy, see 
Armies of the World and Navies of the 
World. 


Education. — The educational system of 
France is highly developed. The Central 
Administration comprises (a) Ministry of 
Public Instruction ; (b) Superior Educa- 
tional Council, charged with the actual ad- 
ministration ; (c) Consultative Committee 
(advisory) ; (d) Educational Bureaux and 
Inspecting Staffs, whose heads report direct 
to the Minister. By the Law of July, 1904, 
all congregationlst Institutions are to be 
suppressed within ten years, and many were 
at once closed. Primary Education is sec- 
free. Age 6-13. Spe- 
cial Schools are numerous, many public In- 
stitutions being dependent on ministries 
other than that of Public Instruction ; the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Conservatoire de 
Musique et Declamation at Paris, and the 
School of Forestry at Nancy being justly 
famous. In addition to Paris University, 
there are Universities at Aix, Algiers, Au- 
gers, Bordeaux, Caen. Clermont, Dijon, Gre- 
noble. Lille. Lyon, Marseilles, Montauhan, 
Montpelier, Nancy, Nantes, Poitiers, Rennes, 
and Toulouse. 


Production and Industry.— Ot the total 
acres) there were In 1910 
90,392,677 acres under crops and grass. 

The coasts support a large fishing popula- 
tion, over 159,899 persons being directly 
employed. The principal forests, Ardennes, 
Compidgne. Fontainebleau and Orleans, con- 
sisting chiefly of oak. birch, pine, beech, 
elm, chestnut, and the cork-tree in the 
Boutn. Fruit trees abound and are produc- 
tive, the principal being the olive, chestnut, 
walnut, almond, apple, pear, citron, fig, 
plum, etc. 

The mineral resources of France are main- 
ly coal and iron, but copper, lead, silver, 
antknony, and salt are also produced. 

The most Important industries are metals, 
watches, jewelry, cabinet work, carving pot- 
tery, glass, chemicals, dyeing, paper making, 
woolens, carpets, linen, silk, and lace, and 
leather work, the clothing and textile in- 
dustries generally employing close on 2,- 
000,000 hands. 

Finance. — The revenue, Inclusive of loans, 
in 1913 amounted to 4,738,882,438 francs 
and the expenditures nearly as much. The 
national debt Is the heaviest incurred by 
any nation and was stated in 1911 as more 
than thirty- three billion francs, carried at 
an interest cost stated in 1912 as 1,465,- 
289,000 francs, ’ 
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Cities. — Parts, the capital, has a popula- 
tion of 2.84tj,986, and there are some forty 
cities with population in excess of 50,000. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported Into France from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$140,100,201, and goods to the value of 
$136,877,990 were sent thither — a balance 
of $0,222,211 In favor of the United States. 

FRENCH COLONIES.— T\\e Colonial pos- 
sessions of the French Republic have a total 
area of 10,586,778 square kilometres (4.- 
084,463 square miles), including Algeria 
(which is an integral part of Prance) and 
Morocco, In which country French Influence 
is predominant. The following Table ex- 
hibits the area and population of French 
territory outside of Europe : 



Area 

Estimated 

Continent 

Square 

Population 

Asia — 

Miles 

1911 

French India 

200 

282,472 

French Indo-China 

310,000 

16,990,229 

Total Asia 

310,200 

17,272,701 

Africa — 

Algeria 

221,947 

6,563,828 

Morocco 

193,000 

6,000,000 

Tunis 

46.300 

1,956.762 

French Sahara 

923,692 

460.000 

French West Africa 

1,609,733 

11,344,076 

French Equatorial Africa. . 

660,913 

9,000,000 

French East Africa 

46,296 

208,061 

Madagascar, etc 

225,515 

3.247,895 

Mayotte and Comora Islands 836 


Reunion 

926 

177,677 

Total Africa 

3,729,158 

36,948,299 

Islands of Kerguelen, St. 


• 

Paul and Amsterdam . . . 

1,355 


America — 

St. Pierre and Miquelon. . . 

93 

4,209 

Guadaloupe, etc 

687 

190,273 

Martinique 

380 

185,385 

French Guiana 

34,159 

49,009 

Total America 

35,319 

428,876 

Oceania — 

New Caledonia, etc 

7,196 

50,500 

Society Island, etc . . 

1,182 

30,563 

Total Oceania 

8,378 

81,063 

Grand Total 

4,084,410 

54,730,039 


AMERICAN POSSESSIONS.— Franco pos- 
sesses two small groups of Islands off 
the southeast coast of Newfoundland, of 
which Pierre and Miquelon are the 
largest respectively ; their combined area Is 
about 95 square miles, with a total popu- 
lation in 1907 of 4,768, and they form an 
excellent basis for the French cod fishery. 

In the West Indies two of the most fer- 
tile of the Lesser Antilles belong to France, 
viz., Martinique (capital Port de France), 
area about 380 square miles ; population in 
1910 of 184,004 ; and Guadaloupe and Basse 
Terre (capital Pointe-a-l*ltre) , area 687 
square miles, population 190,273 in 1906. 

In South America, Cayenne or French 
Guiana has an area of 83,880 square miles, 
and an estimated population of about 39,- 
117 in 1906. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported Into the French 
West Indies from the United States for 
the year 1913 was $1,723,124, and goods 
to the value of $79,736 were sent thither — 
a balance of $1,643,388 in favor of the 
United States. . ^ . 

The value of merchandise Imported into 
French Guiana from the United States for 
the year 1913 was $337,714, and goods to 
the value of $86,386, were sent thither — a 
balance of $251,328 in favor of the United 
States. 


France (see also Arcachon; Paris): 
American citizens in — 

Impressed into military service of. 

(Bee Naturalized Citizens.) 
Outrages committed on, 490. 
Passports used by, referred to, 
3902. 

Presented at court of, 3265. 

Amity and friendship expressed in 
address to the people of the United 
States, 181. 

Arbitration, resolution of French 
Chambers favoring treaty of, re- 
ferred to, 6060. 

Army of persons to serve in, must 
be citizens of, 3171. 

Attempts to draw United States into 
its contest with Great Britain, 437. 
Claim of W. H. Frear against^ 5198. 
Claims of — 

Against United States, 406, 568, 
591, 696, 2585, 2995, 3399, 
6291. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
4799. 

Convention regarding, 4534, 4559, 
4743. 

Payment of, 4916, 

Requested, 144, 6345. 

Against Venezuela, 4761. 

Growing out of war between the 
States paid, 4916. 

To persons in United States for 
military service, 3715. 

Claims of United States against, and 
relations with (see also Vessels, 
United States, seized) — 

Act — 

Making appropriations for 
French spoliation claims ve- 
toed, 6115. 

Providing for ascertainment and 
satisfaction of French spolia- 
tion claims vetoed, 2316. 
Providing for ascertainment of 
French spoliation claims ve- 
toed, 2840. 

Admitted but not paid, 1320, 1371. 
Amicable settlement of, 1446, 1592. 
Appropriations for, discussed, 1322, 
1371. 

Awards of commissioners referred 
to, 4960. 

Commission for adjudication of, 
4743, 4757, 4807, 4852, 4864, 4865. 
Convention regarding, 4534, 4559, 
4743. 

Correspondence regarding, 273, 834, 
1348, 1354, 1397, 1412. 

Referred to, 1407. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, and replies of 
House and Senate, 224, 230, 
232, 233, 234, 240, 245, 247, 
252, 254, 255, 256, 260, 262, 
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266, 267, 268, 270, 271, 272, 
274, 280, 283, 284, 287, 206, 
304. 

Adams, J. Q., 867, 913, 949, 974. 
Jackson, 1007, 1069, 1111, 1195, 
1239, 1319, 1371, 1407, 1446 
Johnson, 3654. 

Madison, 476. 

Monroe, 778, 818. 

Van Buren, 1592. 

Washington, and replies of 
House and Senate, 137, 168, 
195, 198, 199, 201, 202. 

Errors in report of, referred to, 
1443. 

First installment of, not paid, 1240. 
List of papers touching unpaid 
spoliation claims transmitted, 
4972. 

Mediation offered by Great Brit- 
ain for adjustment of dispute 
regarding, 1432, 1434. 

Accepted by United States, 1432. 
Correspondence regarding, 1436. 
Rendered unnecessary, 1435. 
Minister of France recalled, 1375. 
Minister of United States given 
passports, 1375, 1416. 

Minister of United States instruct- 
ed to quit France if not settled, 
1354. 

Payment of, 1446. 

Pledges made by, for payment of, 
not redeemed, 1321, 1323. 
Referred to, 271, 4807, 4851. 
Reference to convention, regard- 
ing, 4743. 

Report on spoliation claims re- 
ferred to, 4916, 4965, 4972, 4982, 
5199, 6290, 6291, 

Settlement of, France expresses 
readiness to make, 1440. 

Treaty for settlement of, 303, 305, 
nil, 1239. 

Treaty in regard to, must be exe- 
cuted by France, 1411. 

Unless paid, reprisals should be 
authorized by Congress, 1325. 
Colony to be established by, from 
coast of Africa, 3015. 

Colors of, presented to United States 
through minister of, on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of an ad- 
dress by the Committee of Public 
Safety to the United States, 181. 
Commerce and free trade, letter from 
Emperor of, regarding, referred to, 
3112. 

Commerce of United States, Berlin 
and Milan decrees affecting, 
discussed by President — 
Jefferson, 409, 415, 430, 432, 434, 
441 446. 

Madison, 467, 474, 476, 503, 513, 
522, 6260, 6267, 6270, 6271, 
6846. 


Proclamations regarding, 457, 

466. 

Commercial relations with, 170, 346, 
409, 460, 467, 646, 669, 917, 961, 
1069, 1911, 2976, 6330. 

Reciprocal modifications in tariff 
on certain commodities specified 
and announced by* proclamation, 
6479. 

Restraints on, removed and dis- 
cussed, 278, 292, 294, 457, 466, 
476, 917. 

Suspension of, 458. 

Complaint of, against commerce be- 
tween United States and San Do- 
mingo, 379. 

Confederate envoys sent to. (See 
Mason and Slidell.) 

Congratulations of tho people of the 
United States to, on the establish- 
ment of a republican form of gov- 
ernment, 2455. 

Constitution of, accepted by King of, 
109. 

Consular convention with, 49, 2726. 
Referred to, 75. 

Consuls of, to United States — 

Compulsory attendance of, in 
^ court, complaints regarding, dis- 
cussed, 2811, 2835. 

Difficulties between authorities in 
California and, 2835. 
Satisfactorily settled, 2868. 
Exequaturs to, revoked, 260. 

Consuls of United States in, 165, 170, 
350. 

Convention with, 755, 764, 818, 867, 
1127, 3012. 

Alleged violation of, by United 
States regarding the Pactole, 
1172. 

Copy of correspondence from the 
Minister of, to the United States 
referred to, 2436. 

Ratification of, 772, 4698. 

Copyright privilege extended, by 
proclamation, 5582, 

Referred to, 5625. 

Correspondence with, concerning in- 
juries sustained by American citi- 
zens, 834. 

Dauphin, death of the, referred to, 
54. 

Differences of Belgium and, with 
Venezuela discussed, 6070. 

Differences of, with Hawaiian Isl- 
ands, 2656. 

Differences with, correspondence re- 
garding. (See Claims against, 
ante.) 

Diplomatic intercourse with, suspen- 
sion of, 260, 1375, 1410. 

Resumed, 1455, 2548. 

Faure, President, death of, referred 
to by President McKinley, 6367. 
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Fiflheries of, referred to, 1127. 

Fugitive criininalft, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2125, 2166, 2219, 
3012. 

Referred to, 5869. 

Grey town bombardment and claims 
arising out of. (See Greytown, 
Nicaragua.) 

Hostile disposition of, toward United 
States, 138, ,262, 206, 267, 268, 476. 

Imperial decree of, not to affect com- 
merce of United States, 409. 

Importation of American products 
into, restrictions upon, 4963, 
4758, 4789, 5194, 5545. 

Decrees regarding, referred to, 
5517, 6100. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
bjr, 6060, 6098. 

Indians should be restrained by, 
from committing hostilities against 
United States, 600- 

Individuals bearing commissions 
granted by enemies* of, to be 
treated as pirates, 271. 
Instruction to Minister, 1354. 

International expositions in. (See 
Arcachon; Paris.) 

King of — 

Constitution accepted by, 109. 
Letter from, complimenting Jeffer- 
son, 81. 

Referred to, 1064. 

Salute fired by the United States 
in honor of birthday of, acci- 
dent caused by, 127.3. 
Compensation to injured recom- 
mended, 1273. 

Lands purchased by United States 
from, 956. (See also Louisiana, 
post . ) 

Letter of Emperor of, regarding com- 
merce and free trade referred to, 
3112. 

Louisiana, cession of — 

To, referred to, 331, 338. ' 

To United States discussed and re- 
ferred to, 346, 318, 350, 669, 
853, 929, 3255, 6346. 

Effect of, discussed, 2878. 

Mexican ports blockaded by. (See 
Blockades. ) 

Minister of, to United States — 
Appointment of, discussed, 138. 
Claim of Capt. Beziers presented 
by, 1647. 

Claim of Lafitte & Co., memorial 
relating to, presented by, 1648. 
Correspondence with, referred to, 
2436. 

Letter of, covering address from 
Committee of Public Safety 
transmitted on the occasion of 
presentation of colors to, 181. 
Passports requested by, 1420. 


Recall of, 1375, 

Requested, 142. 

Received, 4718. 

Title of ambassador conferred 
upon, 5874. 

Minister of United States to, 50, 
107, 147, 148, 224, 235, 272, 274, 
296, 339, 429, 445. 

Death of, referred to, 613. 
Instructions to, to quit France if 
claims of the United States 
against France are not settled, 
1354. 

Intercourse suspended, 1375, 1410. 
Passports given, 1375, 1416. 
Protection of, for North Germans 
in France, revoked, 4050.' 

Recall of, requested, 147. 

Refused, 224, 266. 

Relations with. (See Claims 
against.) 

Sent to press payment of claims, 
1241. 

Title of ambassador conferred 
upon, 5874. 

To be commissioned when France 
appoints minister to United 
States, 1449. 

Will not be sent unless respected, 
256, 269. 

Minister of United States to Spain 
denied passage through, discussed, 
2811. 

National Assembly of — 

Decree of — 

Making enemy goods in friend- 
ly ^’essels lawful prize, 138. 
Responding to resolution of Con- 
gress tendering congratula- 
tions to France, 2455. 

Letter of President of, and decree 
of, respecting death of Benjamin 
Franklin, 87, 6237. 

Neutral vessels — 

Deemed lawful prize by, 432. 

Laden with English merchandise 
declared lawful prize by, 253, 
6345. 

Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Germany, 7969. 

Austria-Hungary, 7977. 

Ocean cables, convention with, for 
protection of. (See Ocean Cables.) 

Orders and decrees of, violating com- 
merce and neutral rights of United 
States, 474. 

Owners of vessels, relief of, 645, 

Peace convention with, regarding, 
303, 305, 320. 

Expenses of, 322. 

Political affairs of, referred to, 2679. 

Postal convention with, 4250. 

President of — 

Arbiter in case of the General 
Armstrong, 2655, 
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Award of Emperor, 2722. 
Assassination of, 5910. 

Besolutions of Senate and House 
on, transmitted to widow of, 
5957. 

Privateers of, must not interfere 
with vessels within waters of 
United States, 252, 490. 
Proclamation suspending duties on 
vessels, 752, 2371, 3711, 3969, 3973, 
4182. 

Protectorate over districts in Africa 
proclaimed by, and action of Unit- 
ed States discussed, 5751, 5862. 
Belations of, with Venezuela dis- 
cussed, 4629. 

Belations with. (See Claims against, 
ante,) 

Bepublican form of government es- 
tablished in, 2429. 
Congratulations of American people 
on, responded to, 2455. 

President Polk’s message regard- 
ing, 2429. 

Beestablishment of, discussed, 4050. 
Beferred to, 2436, 2480. 

Bevolution in, referred to, 2737. 
Spoliations committed on commerce 
of United States by vessels of. 
(See Claims against, ante,) 

Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World presented to United States 
by citizens of. (See Liberty En- 
lightening the World.) 

Steamship line between Havre and 
New York referred to, 2011, 2173. 
Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
3967. 

Treaty of, with — 

Allied powers, 185. 

Nicaragua, 3121. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Adams, John, 241, 245, 247, 262, 
266, 268, 272, 280, 284, 303, 
305. 

Buchanan, 3012. 

Grant, 3967. 

Jackson, 1111, 1121, 1125, 1127, 
1320, 1345, 1442. 

Jefferson, 320, 434! 

Johnson, 3722. 

Monroe, 645, 755, 764, 818. 

Tyler, 2125, 2166, 2219. 

' Washington, 198, 199. 

Decree of France contravening, 226. 
Disregarded, 266, 268. 

Execution of, refusal of, to make 
provision for, 1346. 

Letter of John Forsyth regard- 
ing, 1345. 

Batification of, 772. 

Beferred to, 5869. 

Troops of, in Mexico. (See Mexico.) 


Vessels of — 

Collision with United States 
steamer, 3343. 

Discriminating duties on — 

Modification in law regarding, 
recommended, 2135. 
Bepresentation of charg6 d ’af- 
faires regarding, 81. 

Suspended by proclamation, 752, 
2371, 3711, 3969, 3973, 4182. 
Beferred to, 755, 1568. 
Suspension terminated by proc- 
lamation, 4132. 

Embargo on, removed, 466. 
Discussed, 468. 

Entitled to same rights as most 
favored nations, 669. 

Entry of, to ports of United States 
should be prohibited, 1411. 
Interfered with by United States. 

(See La ManchVy The.) 

Owners ignorant of duties on, re- 
lieved, 645. 

Bepayment of duties on, recom- 
mended, 1776. 

Vessels, neutral: 

Deemed lawful prize, 136. 

Laden with English merchandise 
declared lawful prize by, 253. 
Vessels of United States — 

Seized or interfered with by vessels 
of, 138, 243, 252, 387, 490. (See 
also Claims against, ante,) 

War of Great Britain and, with 
China, neutrality of United States 
in, 3037, 3089, 3174. 

War with, preparation for, by United 
States recommended, 262, *268, 270, 
1411. 

War with — 

China, 4823. 

Germany — 

Correspondence regarding, 4068, 
4434. 

Diplomatic relations resumed, re- 
ferred to, 4098. 

Neutrality of United States in, 
4050. 

Proclaimed, 4040, 4043, 4045. 
Suspension of hostilities recom- 
mended by President Grant, 
4055. 

Great Britain, etc., neutrality of 
United States in, proclaimed, 148. 
Santo Domingo and United States, 
commerce between, complaints 
about, 379. 

War with Spain — 

Privateers, commissions not grant- 
ed to, 779. 

Beferred to, 821. 

Wines, duty on, imported into the 
United State^ modified by recipro- 
cal trade relations, proclamation 
concerning, 6479. 
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Wines imported into United States, 
treaty regarding duty on, 1321. 


France, Treaties witli. — The basis of 
diplomatic relations of the United States 
with France was the treaty of amity and 
commerce of 1778, abrogated by Congress 
on July 7, 1798. In this abrogation was 
also included the treaty of alliance with 
France to carry on war with Great Brit- 
ain. In 1782 an agreement was made to 
repay in twelve equal annual installments 
of 1,500,000 livres, the indebtedness of 18,- 
000,000 livres to the king of France ; and 
the loan of 10»000,000 livres to the king of 
Holland. In 178a, a new loan of 0,000,000 
livres was negotiated from France, and Its 
repayment provided for by treaty of that 
year. A consular convention of 1788 was 
abrogated by the act of 1798. The treaty 
of amity, peace and commerce, of 1800, ex- 
pired by its own limitations in 1809. 

The treaty of 18011 ceded Louisiana 
to the United States in what is now known 
as the Louisiana I'urchase, and is of his- 
torical Importance as defining the extent 
of the c(‘8sion. The convention of 1803 
provided for the purchase money of Louisi- 
ana out of $11,250,000 six per cent stock 
in annual payments of not less than $3,000,- 
000, to commence after fifteen years from 
the date of ratification of th» treaty. A 
claims convention of 1803 provided for the 
payment of claims of United States citizens 
against France, not to exceed 60,000,000 
francs. 

The convention of navigation and com- 
merce of 1822 provided that United States 
goods imported into France in American 
bottoms should pay twenty per cent more 
duty than when carried in French bot- 
toms. Goods of French manufacture, prod- 
uce, or growth, imported Into the United 
Slates should pay an excess duty not to 
exceed $3.75 per ton of merchandise over 
that charged upon similar goods when car- 
ried in American bottoms. These excess du- 
ties shall not apply to goods of either coun- 
try imported for the express purpose of 
re-exportation, however carried. To facil- 
itate the estimation of a ton of merchan- 
dise not usually so computed, quantities of 
certain classes of goods are specified a.s 
making a ton. Other oxeeas charges than 
those already specified shall never exceed, 
on United States vessels in France, five 
francs per ton, computed on its American 
register, and for French vessels in the 
United States, ninety-four cents per ton, 
computed on the vessel’s French passport. 
Provision is made for the arrest, transport, 
and punishment of dest‘rting or mutinous 
sailors when In the country of the other. 
The life of the treaty was specified as two 
years, and failing notice of Intention to ter- 
minate by either party at the expiration of 
that date, to continue In force until such 
notice should be given. If no such notice 
be given within the period, It was agreed 
that the excess duties provided for in the 
first sections of the treaty should diminish 
by one-fourth of t’helr whole amount year 
by year until extinguished. (For the ex- 
tradition treaty of 1813, see Extradition 
Treaties. For the consular convention of 
1853, see Consular Conventions. For the 
trade-mark convention of 1869, see Trade- 


Mark Conventions.) 

A reciprocal agreement of 1898 specified 
that mutual concessions on the rates of 
duties on certain classes of goods be made 
by each country to bo continued during the 
pleasure of the two contracting parties. 
By an amendment, made In 1902. It was 
agreed that the provisions of this agree- 
ment extend to Algeria and Porto Eleo. 

In 1904 the United States renounced the 


right of invoking in Tunis the stipulations 
of the treaties made between the United 
States and the Bey of Tunis In August, 
1797, and February, 1824, in return for 
which the French government assured to the 
consuls and ciiizeus of the United States 
In Tunis the same rights accorded them In 
France. Mutual protection of trade-marks 
In China was agreed to in 1905. The re- 
ciprocal trade agreement of 1908 was ter- 
minated under the tarllf act of 1909. 

An arbitration agreement in accordance 
with the provisions of The Hague conven- 
tion of 1899 was signed Feb. lo, 1908, and 
renewed in 1909. 

Franchises of street railway and simi- 
lar corporations, tax upon, recom- 
mended, 7042. 

Francis and Eliza, The, indemnification 
asked for by owners of, 1258. 
Franco-Prusslan War. (See Wars, For- 
eign.) 

Frankford, Fa., arsenal at, referred to, 
4661. 

Frankfhrt, exequatur issued consul of, 
revoked, 3709. 

Franking Privilege.— A right enjoyed by 
Government officials of sending letters and 
packages free by mall. It was first grant- 
ed by Congress in January, 1776, to private 
soldiers uctually in service, and was grad- 
ually extended to the President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cabinet officers, members of Congress, 
bureau officials, postmasters, etc. The 
franking privilege covered letters, news- 
papers, executive papers, documents, and 
printed matter. Many abuses grew up 
under the system, and Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Crcswell, In his report, In 1872, 
estimated that the franked matter, if 
paid for, would yield a revenue of $3,- 
500,000. Jan. 31, 1873, Congress passed 
an act entirely abolishing the privilege. 
Certain features have since been restored. 
By acts passed June 23, 1847, and March 3, 
1875, those documents ordered printed for 
the use of Congress were admitted for free 
transmission through the malls and the 
privilege was restored to President, Vice- 
President and Cabinet officers with regard 
to their official correspondence. By special 
acts the privilege has been extended to wid- 
ows of Presidents. The act of Jan. 12, 
1895, gives to members of Congress the 
right to frank through the malls all cor- 
respondence not exceeding one ounce in 
w^eight on official and departmental busi- 
n<^ss. 

Franking Privilege; 

Abolition of — 

Proposed and discussed, 2560, 2943. 
Eecommended, 3994, 4063, 4152. 
Abuses of, referred to, 1335, 2123. 
Expenses for transportation of mat- 
ter before abolition of, referred to, 
4216. 

Recommendations regarding, referred 
to, 2626, 4063. 

Substitute for, recommended, 3056. 
Franklin at French Court. (See illus- 
tration opposite 98.) 

Franklin or Prankland.— The first con- 
stitution of North Carolina made provi- 
sions for a future state within her limits 
on the western side of the Alleghany 
Mountains. In May, 1794, North Carolina 
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to th« tJnited States ber territory 
weat of the Alleghantes, provided Congress 
wotrld accept It within two years. The 
IPetierfll opinion among the settlers and 
people of that territory w^ns that it wotild 
not 1)6 accepted by Congress, and in this 
they were correct For a period of two 
year& not being under the protection ot 
the Government of the United States nor 
of the State of Nortu Carolina, they could 
not receive support from abroad and could 
not command their own resources at home, 
for the state had subjected them to the 
payment of taxes to the United Slates Gov- 
ernment. During this period of uncertainty 
the Indians were committing frequent dep- 
redations, which added to the discontent 
among the settlers. Under tliese eircum- 
stuuces a majority of the people within the 
territory concluded to adopt a constitution 
and orgnniste a state of their owu. This 
they proceeded to do, and called a conven- 
tion, which met at Joneslmro Aug. 23, 
1784. Delegates nssembled from portions 
of the territory and appointed a committee 
to consider their condition. The conven- 
tion adjourned after issuing an address to 
the people. 

In the following November the dele- 
gates again assembled at Jonesboro. They 
did not adopt a constitution, but broke up 
In confusion because of the fact that in 
Octol»er of that year North Carolina re- 
pealed the act of cession. Dec. 14, 1784, 
another convention assembled at Jonesboro 
and adopted a constitution which w’as to 
be ra tilled or rHected by a convention 
called to meet at Greenville, Nov. 14, 1785. 
In tlie meantime a general assembly was 
elected, which met at Greenville early In 
1785 and chose John Sevier for governor 
and other ofheers. The new state which 
they attempted thus to create was named 
Id honor of Benjamin Franklin, and Is 
therefore properly called Franklin and not 
Frankland. It is n )t perfectly clear that 
at first these peoide Intended the new 
state to become part of the Union. One 
of the provisions In their proposed form of 
government was that “the inhabitants with- 
in the limits of the proposed state agree 
with each other to form themselves Into a 
free, sovereign, and independent body politic 
or state by the name of the Commonwealth 
of Franklin.” laiter they concluded they 
would seek admission to the ITnlon, and 
accordingly they made an effort to have 
Congress recognize the new state. 

The boundary lines of the proposed state 
show that It included what are now fifteen 
counties of Virginia, six of West Virginia, 
one-third of Kentucky, one-half of Tennes- 
see, two-thirds of Alabama, and at least 
one-fonrth of Georgia. This territory is 
rich In mineral w'ealth. There is probably 
more iron and coal in it than can be found 
In the same area elsewhere in the United 
States. The convention met In Greenville 
In November, 1785, to adopt a constitu- 
tion, bnt when the constitution proposed 
was submitted it w'ns rejected and in lieu 
thereof the constitution of North Carolina 
was adopted. 

This was the beginning of the trouble 
which ended in the overthrow of the state. 
The assembly or legislature of the state 
continued to meet for several years, dur- 
ing which time dual governments existed 
in the territory. Courts were held in the 
same counties, one under the Franklin and 
the other under the North Carolina gov- 
ernment : the same militia was called out 
i)y ollicers appointed by each government; 
laws were passed by asserablles of both 
states; taxes were laid by authority of both 
states, but as the people said they did 
not know which government had the right 


to receive their taxes, they ftdopM the easy 
solution of paying to nclth^. The people 
of I ho terrltt>ry became divided, some ad* 
hering To Governor Sevier, while other* 
vlelded to the authority of North Carolina, 
Acts of violence were committed by one 
party against the other, the provocation on 
the one side being surpassed in the way 
of retaliation by a still greater provoca- 
tion on the other. In October, 3788, 
Sevier was arrested and carried to North 
Carolina for trial, his property having been 
attached In January or February of that 
year. Soon after his arrest the govern- 
ment of Franklin collapsed and North 
Carolina passed an act of “pardon and 
oblivion,” resuming her authority over 
these people. Later North Carolina passed 
a second act ceding the territory to the 
United States, and Aug. 7, 3 790, Presi- 
dent Washington appointed William Blount 
governor of the territory. The State of 
Tennessee was soon thereafter organized 
out of this territory. 

ZTanklin (Texm.), Battle of.— With the 
purpose of drawing Sherman’s army out of 
Georgia, Gen. Hood evacuated Atlanta early 
In September, 1804, and marched north, 
threatening Sherman’s communication with 
his base of supplies at Nashville. Oct. 29, 
Hood crossed the Tennessee River at Flor- 
ence with about 35.UOO infantry and 30,000 
cavalry. (Ho stated his effective force at 
40,000, Sept. 20.) His array was formed In 
3 corps, under Gheatham, Stewart, and S. 1>. 
Lee ; the cavalry under Forrest. Sherman 
had sent Gen. Thomas to Nashville and 
placed under his command Gen. Stanley with 
the Fourth Corps, Gen. Schofield with the 
Twenty-third, and most of Wilson’s cav- 
alry — a force aggregating, according to Fed- 
eral accounts, 27,0(>() men. Schofield was in 
command of the field, and upon Hood's ad- 
vance he fell back toward Nashville. By 
Nov. .30 Schofield’s army had reached Frank- 
lin, on the south bank of the Harpeth River, 
about 38 miles south of Nashville. Hood 
here assailed him. His first blow fell upon 
two brigades of Wagner’s division, which 
had been posted outside the hastily erected 
works. The Union troops lost 3,000 men 
In the attack. Schofield's line was broken 
and defeat seemed Imminent, when Gen. 
Gpdycke, commanding one of Wagner’s bri- 
gades, made a brilliant charge and saved 
the dn.v. The Goufederatos made several 
assaults, each of which was repulsed with 
terrible loss. Schofield succe<‘aed In get- 
ting his troops over Harpeth River in re- 
treat, and by daylight he was w’cll on his 
way to Nashville. The Federal statement 
of losses in this battle Is as follows : Unir)n, 
189 killed, 1,033 wounded, and 1.104 miss- 
Ing, a total of 2.320 ; Gonfederates, 1.750 
killed, 3.800 wounded, and 702 prisoners, a 
total of 6.252. 

Fraser, Trenholm Co., agents of Con- 
federate Government, suits instituted 
in English courts against, 3661. 

Fray,— A fight between belligerents, — not of 
sufficient importance to be called a bottle. 
Frayor’s Farm (Va.), Battle of.— One 
of the Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond. 
June 30, 1$62, Longstreet and A. P. Hill 
crossed the Chlckahomlny In pursuit of 
McClellan’s retreating array. Huger and 
Magruder marched around the White Oak 
Swamp to operate on his flank, and a bri- 
gade was brought over the jBmes River 
from Port Darling. At 4 o’clock In the 
afternoon I^ongstreet and Hill made the at- 
tack. Huger and Magruder failed to arrive. 
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The fighttnff was furious and the advantage 
with the (ToiifedeiateH. Nearly one-fourth 
of Mc!(‘air» division, upon whom the attack 
was made, were killed. <>f the Confederate 
loss Gen. Pryor, of the Fifth Brigade of 
Longstreet'a corps, reported the Fourteenth 
Alabama Regiment nearly annihilated. Of 
the 1.400 men with whom he crossed the 
Chlckahomlnv June 26, 800 had been lost 
up to this time. 

Tredericksburg (VOb), Battle of.— Af- 
ter th(‘ battle of A lit lota ni (or Sharpsburg) 
McClellan occupied Harpers Ferry Sept, 22, 
1802. Nov. 7 he was relieved of his com- 
mand by Gen. Burnside. Lee’s a»*my was at 
that time at Culpeper and westward of 
the Blue Ridge Mouu(aln.s. Burnside di- 
vided the army, now numbering about 
110,000 men, into three grand divisions of 
two corps each. By Nov. 17 he had moved 
this army down the left bank of the Rappa- 
hannock to Falmouth, opposite Fredericks- 
burg. Here the advance was delayed, await- 
ing the pontoon train from Washington. 
In the meantime Lee had concentrated the 
Confederate army of about 80,000 in the 
hills behind Fredericksburg. Doc. 11, 1802, 
the pontoons were laid, and on the 12th 
Franklin’s division crossed. The Union 
forces were formed with Franklin on the 
left. Hooker’s dlvi.sion in th5 center, and 
Sumner’s on the right. The battle was 
opened by Franklin on the morning of the 
l;Uh, and continued In a scries or discon- 
nected and unsuccessful attacks on the 
(’oufedcrate works until night. On the 14th 
and 15th a truce was obtained by the Fed- 
erals for burying their dead. On the even- 
ing of the latter day they retired across the 
river and the Confed<‘ratcs again occupied 
Fredericksburg. The Federal losses were 
1,284 killed, 9.600 wounded, and 1,769 miss- 
ing — a total of 12,65.S. The Confederates 
lost 608 killed, 4,116 wounded, and 053 cap- 
tured or missing — a total of 5,377. Later 
In the month the Federal army went into 
winter quarters at Falmouth, and Jan. 25, 
186,3 Burnside was relieved of the command 
at his own request. Gen. Burnside testified 
before the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War that he had 100.000 men in action 
at the battle of Fredericksburg. Col. Wal- 
ter H. Taylor, late ad.tutant-general of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, stated that Gen. 
Lee had actively engaged in the battle less 
than 20,000 men. 

Bredericksburg, Va., battle of, dis- 
cussed, 3360. 

Free and XTnlimited Coinage. (See 
Silver.) 

Free Banking System.— April n. 1838, 
the New York legislature passed the free- 
bank act, under the provisions of which 
any person or persona might establish a 
bank by depositing slocks, bonds, and mort- 

f ages as .securit.v for Its circulating notes. 

'his law was aftorward.s amended, requir- 
ing at least half of the securities to be 
New York State stocks. Previous to the 

? nsRage of the free hanking law of New 
ork charters were granted by special net 
of the legislatures of various states, and 
their circulating medium was often far In 
excess of their capital. This caused heavy 
losses to note holders. The action of the 
New York legislature was followed by that 
of many other states and was made the 
basis of the national banking act of 1863. 

Free-Booter. (Sec Bandit, also Pirate.) 
Free Coinage of Silver. (Sec Silver 
Coinage, under Coins and Coinage.) 


Free-Bellv^ry aamtem (see Fost^Offi^e^ 

Department, of) ; 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 4204 , 4769 , 4836, 4937, 
6102 , 5376 , 5756 , 5881, 5971 . 
Extension of, to towns of 5,000 popu- 
lation recommended, 5633 . 
Inadequate facilities extended rurkl 
districts, 5633 , 6451 . 

Free Goods.-— Merchandise admitted into 
the country by Import without the burden of 
customs taxes. 

Free List. (See Import Duties.) 

Free Negroes.— The first census taken in 
the United States showed nearly 60,000 
free colored population. Of this number 
about half were In the southern states. 
The fact that they were considered a dan- 
gerous element by many persons led to a 
movement for colonizing them In Liberia, 
and they were put under certain disabilities, 
especlaHy in the southern states. In the 
Drod Si ott decision it was held that they 
were not citizens of the United States. 

Free Negroes. (See Negroes.) 

Free Ships, Free Goods.— The Declara- 
tion of Paris (1856) holds that “neutral 
goods in enemies’ ships and enemies’ goods 
in neutral ships, except contraband of war, 
are not liable to capture.” As the United 
States refused to surrender the privilege of 
privateering, it could not subscribe to this 
declaration of the leading nations as the 
conduct of war. The United States Govern- 
ment has alw*ays held to the doctrine that 
in time of w'ar all goods, whether belong- 
ing to neutrals or to belligerents, are, If 
carried In neutral vessels, thereby exempt- 
ed from capture unless they are by nature 
contraband of war. During the war be- 
tween England and France in 1793-1815 the 
United States contended for the recogni- 
tion of this principle. England, on the other 
hand, always maintained that the owner- 
ship of the property Itself should deter- 
mlue the question of seizure. This was 
a contributory cause of the War of 1812. 
The treaty of Ghent did not settle the 
question. The motive for privateering which 
once existed has been obviated by the addi- 
tion of numerous cruisers to the Navy. 

Free Silver, (See Silver.) 

Free-Soil Party. — The southern leaders of 
the Democratic party determined to pre- 
ent the nomination of Marlin Van Buren 
for the presidency In the convention of 
1844. This was accomplished by declaring 
the vote of two-thirds of the convention 
necessary to nominate. These tactics 
caused a split in the Democratic party, 
especially In New York State, where the 
Van Buren faction became known as the 
Barnburners and their opponents the Hunk- 
ers. At the national convention in 1848 
Van Buren’s followers joined the remnants 
of the liberal party and formed the Free- 
Soil party, w^hlch nonilnatod Van Buren 
and Charles Francis Adams. 

The platform was a strong protest 
against the extension of Slavery, and con- 
tained the epigrammatic declarations ; “A 
free soil for a free people,” and “Con- 
gress has no more power to make a slave 
than to make a king.” 

The popular vote in 1848 was Van Buren 
and Adams, 291,342: Cass (Democrat), 
1.219,9fc: Taylor (Whig), 1,360,752. Van 
Buren received no electoral votes. Again 
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0^^1862 the party nominated a preslden- 
imd titi^t lad by John P. Hale and Geor^ 
W. Julian, but obtained no electoral Totes 
and a less popular vote than In 1848. Dur- 
ing its existence the party always had from 
fifteen to twenty representatives in Con- 

f ress, among them Charles Sumner, Salmon 
*. Chase and David Wilmot. It opposed 
the Kansas’Nebraska bill. It finally be- 
came part of Ihe Republican party. 
Free-Soilers. — That one of the anti-slavery 
political parties which came Into existence 
In 1848. It was composed of the Liberty 
party, the Barnburner Democrats of New 
York, and a number of northern Whies, 
who favored the Wilmot Proviso to the 
appropriation bill to conclude the treaty of 
peace with Mexico. Wilmot’s amendment 

f )rovided that there should be no slavery 
n the territory acquired under the appro- 
priation. It passed the House, but was 
defeated in the Senate. In the next ses- 
sion it failed to pass either House. Reso- 
lutions of the same Import as the Wilmot 
Proviso were introduced in the Whig and 
Democratic conventions of 1846, but were 
rejected. Upon this many prominent men 
of New York, Massachusetts, and Ohio 
withdrew and formed the Free-Soil party. 
At Buffalo in 1848 they nominated Martin 
Van Buren and Charles Francis Adams for 
I’resident and Vice-President. These can- 
didates received no electoral votes and 
only 291,263 popular votes. At Pittsburg 
In 1862 they nominated John P. Hale and 
George W. Julian, but their vote only 
reached 156,149. In 1856 the Free-Sollers 
joined the Republican party. 

Free Trade. — in politics this term is used 
to signify an exchange of merchandise be- 
tween the people of different countries 
without the imposition of any tax by the 
government. A tariff tax Imposed by the 
government for the protection of home man- 
ufactures is held by the advocates of free 
trade to be contrary to sound principles of 
political economy and unjust to the con- 
sumers of the articles so taxed. 

Free Zone. (See Zona Libre.) 
Freedman’s Savings and Trust Co., af- 
fairs of, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5113. 

Freedmen (see also Civil Rights): 

Act to protect all persons in TTnited 
States in their civil rights and 
furnish means of vindication ve- 
toed, 3603. 

Violations of act referred to, 3666. 
Appropriations for settlement under 
treaties of, and descendants upon 
lands in Oklahoma recommended, 
4785. 

Colonization of. (See Negroes.) 
Condition of, discussed, 5400. 
Education of, recommendations re- 
garding, 3995, 5489. 

Elective franchise to, discussed by 
President — 

Garfield, 4598. 

Hayes, 4445, 4553. 

Johnson, 3557. 

Emigration of. (See Negroes.) 

Free exercise of right of suffrage by, 
discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 5490, 5562^ 5643, 


Memorial from, in Alabama asking 
for rights of citizenship, 4258. 
Protection of rights and privileges of, 
discussed, 4395, 4412, 5490. 
Provisions in amended constitutions 
of Southern States regarding, re- 
ferred to, 3586. 

Freedmen ’s Aid Societies, letter to 
President from, referred to, 3395, 
Freedmen ’s Bureau. — An office of the War 
Department, created during the Civil War, 
to protect the Interests of negroes who had 
been freed; Its further purpose was to look 
after the education of refugees. 

Freedmen ’s Bureau: 

Abandoned lands, etc., to be turned 
over to, order regarding, 3538, 
3547. 

Act — 

For discontinuance of, vetoed, 3852. 
To continue, and to amend act to 
establish, vetoed, 3620. 

To establish, vetoed, 3596, 
Continuation of, vetoed, 3620. 
Commissioner of — 

Ordered to settle questions arising 
from lands set apart for benefit 
of refugees and freedmen, 3549. 
Report of, 'referred to, 3569, 3571. 
Establishment of, 3538. 

Lands abandoned, ordered to be 
turned over to, 3538, 3547. 
Operations of, referred to, 3586. 
Property in Alabama to be trans- 
ferred to, order regarding, 3550. 
Reports of assistant commissioners 
of, referred to, 3577. 

Transfer of. War Department, 4147. 
Transportation required by, order re- 
garding provision for, 3547. 
Freedmen’s HospitaL — t h i s institution 
was established in Washington as a contin- 
uation of Government provision for sick 
freedmen. Every year It administers treat- 
ment to some 3,500 patients, and it con- 
ducts a training school for nurses. Govern- 
ment supervision is exercised through the 
Interior D^artment. 

Freeholders, number of taxable inhabi- 
tants who are not, referred to, 988, 
990. 

Frencb-AmerlcaiL'-An American of French 
birth or extraction. 

French Cable Oo., stipulations with, re- 
ferred to, 4738, 4744. 

French Exhibit and Representation at 
the World’s Fair, Chicago, in 1893, 
a reason for the United States par- 
ticipating largely at Paris, 6276. 
French Revolution, claims of United 
States against France growing out 
of (see also France, Claims against) ; 
Referred to, 2808. 

French Spoliation Olaims.— in July. 1706, 
the Directory of the Republic of France an- 
nounced to the world that French cruisers 
apd privateers iipd beep ordered to treat 
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ressels of neutral and allied powers, either 
as to search, seizure, or confiscation, in 
the same manner as they (the neutral 
or allied powers) should suffer the English 
to treat them. It was claimed that the 
United States did not exercise close enough 
vigilance over the belligerent rights and 
treaty stipulations between themselves and 
the warring European powers. England 
claimed the right to seize goods contraliaud 
of war under any flag. Though the United 
States disputed this claim, the Government 
did not feel Justified In going to the ex- 
treme lengths desired by the French Gov- 
ernment to enforce their protests. Amer- 
ican commerce thereupon became a prey to 
French cruisers. By a convention between 
the United States and France ratified In 
1801 the dllTercncos wore adjusted, and 
the United States urged the claims of their 
citizens for damages sustained, amounting 
to $20,000,000. France made a counter- 
claim many times as great for damages 
sustained ny her citizens resulting from 
failure of the United States to keep their 
treaty obligations. The result of this com 
vent ion was a mutual surrender of these 
claims. The United States Government, It 
Is claimed, became responsible to Its cltl- 
7A*n8 for indemulflcntlon. The claims were 
repeatedly pressed upon Congress, and the 
subject has engaged the attendoft of some 
of our ablest lawyers and statesmen. Hills 
for tholr payment were vetoed by President 
I’olk In 1846 (2316), and by rresident 
Fierce In 1855 (2840). Jan. 20, 1885, Con- 
gress passed an act authorizing the claim- 
ants to apply to the (-ourt of Claims for 
adjudication of their claims. This act was 
approved by President Arthur. The court 
has reported to Congress favorably on a 
large number of these claims. The Flfty- 
lirst Congress passed an act appropriating 
something more than $1,000,000 to pay such 
of the claims as had been reported favor- 
ably by that court to Congress, which was 
approved by President Henj. Harrison. A 
similar bill, carrying over $1,000,000 for 
their payment was vetoed by President 
Cleveland June 6, 1806 (6115). March 3, 
1899, President McKinley approved an act 
to pay over $1,000,000 of these claims. 

French Spoliation Claims (see also 
France, Claims against) ; 

Act making appropriations for, ve- 
toed, 6115. 

Act providing for — 

Ascertainment and satisfaction of, 
vetoed, 2316. 

Ascertainment of, vetoed, 2840. 

Reports on, transmitted, 4916, 4956, 
4972, 4982, 5199. 

Frenchtown (Mich.), Battle of.— Gen. 
Harrison having succeeded Hull in command 
of the Army of the Northwest, resolved 
to regain what that unfortunate commander 
bad Tost. He dispatched Gen. Winchester 
with 2,000 men to Detroit, with orders to 
cross the river if opportunity offered and 
take Fort Madden. From his camp (at 
]*resque He) Winchester on Jan. 17, 1813, 
detailed Col. Lewis with 660 men to advance 
to Frenchtown (now Monroe, Mich.), on the 
River Raisin. Lewis arrived on the 18th, 
and the British garrison, consisting of 200 
Canadian militia and 400 Indians, were 
driven Into the woods. The Americans lost 
12 killed and 65 wounded. The loss to the 
enemy was considerable and occurred chiefly 
In the forest. j 

Friars* Lands in Philippine Islands, 

disposition of, 1069, 


Friendly Islands. (See Tonga Islands.) 
Friends, Society of. (See Society of 
Friends.) 

Frigates. (See Vessels.) 

“Frolic.**— The British Sloop of War cap- 
tured by “The Wasp" in command of Cap- 
tain Jones in the War of 1812. (See Wasp. 
The. ) 

Frolic, The, engagement with the Wasp, 
506. 

Frontiers (seo also Indians; Militia): 

Affairs on southeastern frontier, 2909. 

Posts should be established for pro- 
tection of, 614. 

Protection of — 

Necessity of, 76, 86, 87, 96, 101, 
133, 166, 551, 1817, 2819, 3447. 
Sufficient, 648. 

Referred to, 165, 398, 824. 

Fruit Growing and Preserving.— Horti- 
culture as a distinct branch of farming Is 
of recent growth In the United States. The 
early settlers found growing wild In Amer- 
ica many of the common fruits familiar 
to them In Europe. Besides cultivating 
these, they imported other varieties and 
grafts from their former homes. The early 
efforts of the colonists were limited to 
raising enough fruit for the family, with 
little thought of commerce, though an or- 
chard of 2J>00 apple trees is said to have 
existed In Virginia In 1686. In New Eng- 
land, too, large apple orchards were not 
uncommon, but their products were mostly 
used for making elder. There are about 
1.50 species of fruits grown In the United 
States, ranging from tiie plums and apples 
of the north to the figs, oranges, lemons and 
other tropical fruits of Florida and Califor- 
nia. They are classified for convenience 
into tree fruits, vine fruits, small fruits 
and herbs. With the Improvements In 
transportation and packing came the ship- 
ment of tropical fruits to northern mar- 
kets. 

Scientific breeding and cross-breeding of 
native spocios has tlcveloped some dKstlnct 
varieties suited to the requirements of the 
markets, rionoc'rs In this line were Mun- 
son of Texas, Burbank of California, and 
W5‘bb(*r of the Department of Agriculture. 

From 1800 to 1830 about the only fruit 
Imported was an occasional bunch of ban- 
anas.' In the latter year J. V. T. Pearsall 
of New York brought in a cargo of 1,500 
bun hes. In 1832 a cargo of oTanges ar- 
rived from Sicily, and for the next thirty 
years Italian fruits held undisputed pos- 
session of the American markets, during 
which time much speculation was indulged 
In and the auction system of marketing was 
establisued. Some of the early dealers were 
Devlin & Rose ; Chamberlain, Phelps & Co., 
James Robinson & Co., Lawrence, Giles & 
Co., of New York ; Daniel Draper & Co., and 
Conant & Co., Boston ; Dlx & Wilkins, Bal- 
timore ; S. S. Scattergood & Co., and Isaac 
Jeanes & Co., Philadelphia. 

The first green fruit shipped across the 
continent from California arrived in New 
York in 1867. This shipment proved a 
failure, but next year one car of Tokay 
grapes and three cars of pears from Call- 
lornla consigned to N. R. Doe, New York, 
arrived in good order and brought $3.50 
to $5 a box for the pears and $10 to $15 
per 40-pound crate for the grapes. Thou- 
sands of carloads of fruit are now shipped 
every year, the refrigerator-car service of 
the railroads facilitating the transporta* 
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tion. The freight rate across the continent 
has' beea reduced. In some Instances, as 
much as fiity per cent, In; the last thirty- 
five years. The Italian fruit grower can 
land fruit In New York after paying a duty, 
and sell cheaper than the growers in Cali- 
fornia and Florida, yet the domcvStlc prod* 
nets seem to hold their own. Florida and 
California ship about 8,000,000 boxes of 
oranges a year and Florida adds to this 
10,000,000 pineapples and $250,000 worth 
of limes. Our fruit export trade coiiHlsta 
largely of apples, which are sent to Lon- 
don, Glasgow, Liverpool and Berlin. 

Vanning and Preserving . — There are 2,789 
eigabllsuments in the TIriltcd States en- 
gaged In canning and preserving fruits and 
viegetabiGs. They are collectively capital- 
iked at $67,313,423, and employ 47.448 
persons, including firm members, w'age- 
earners and salaried attendants. The value 
of the output Is figured at $01,430,161, of 
which $28,895,539 Is added in the process 
of packing and preserving. 

California Is by far the most important 
state In the canning and preserving In- 
dustry, largely on account of its fruits. The 
establishments in California are on the 
average much larger than those of most 
other states, but show relatively fewer 
wage-earners than the others. This doubt- 
less is due to the growing use of improved 
machinery and appliances. The number of 
wage-earners decreased 5.4 per cent dur- 
ing the decade ending with 1009, but the 
value of the output Increased 120.3 per 
cent. New York ranked second and Mary- 
land third. 

In the production of canned tomatoes, 
the most important of vegetables, Maryland 
has led all other states for the last thirty 
years, reporting 40.9 per cent of the total 
in 1900. 81x states : Maryland, Delaware, 

New Jersey, Indiana, Virginia and Cali- 
fornia — each reported more than a million 
dollars* worth of canned tomatoes In 1009. 
California puts up eighty per cent of the 
canned peaches, pears and apricots as well 
as dried fruits. 

Fruits, American, restrictions upon im- 
portation of, into Germany and 
Switzerland, 6331. 

Fugitive Criminals. (See Extradition.) 
Laws regarding, amendment of, rec- 
ommended, 5090, 6334. 

Opinion of Attorney-General regard- 
ing right of Executive to sur- 
render, when crime is committed 
out of United States, 1808. 

Eeports of International American 
Conference on subject of, referred 
to, 5514. 

Surrender of — 

Ashburton treaty regarding, dis- 
cussed, 2016. 

By Costa Kica, 5868. 

Convention regarding, with — 

Austria, 2911. 

Baden, 2898. 

Bavaria, 2760. 

Belgium, 2724, 4129, 4216, 4247, 
4695, 4715. 

Central America, 4055. 

Chile, 2912. 

Columbia, 4587, 5200. 

Denmark, failure to negotiate, 
4561. 


of the Presidents 

Ecuador, 4160, 4247. 

France, 2125, 2166, 2219, 3012. 

Referred to, 5869. 

Germany, 2689. 

Discussed, 4824. 

Great Britain, 2016, 4989, 5470, 
Demands made under, 2131, 
2213. 

Discussed, 4917. 

Questions arising under, 4419. 
Referred to, 4802, 5545. 
Refusal of, to comply with, dis- 
cussed, 4321, 4324, 4368. 
Guatemala, 4007, 5123, 5179, 

5199. 

Haiti, 3459. 

Hanover, 2834. 

Honduras, 4161, 4210. 

Italy, 3828, 3888, 3896, 4806. 

Referred to, 5546, 5959. 

Japan, 4987, 5086. 

Luxemberg, 4782. 

Mexico, 2602, 3264, 4867. 
Demands made under, 4791. 
Extension of time of ratifica- 
tion of. recommended, 3274. 
Questions arising under, 5090, 
6333. 

Report of Secretary of State 
regarding, 2690. 

Netherlands, 2910, 2952, 2994, 
4542, 4562, 5176, 5397. 
Withdrawn from Senate, 2916. 
Nicaragua, 4067, 4100. 

Peru, 4068, 4247, 6434. 
Termination of, referred to, 
4919. 

Prussia, 2267, 2689, 2719. 

Ratification of, refused, 2450. 
Russia, 5398, 5871. 

Salvador, 4033, 4212, 4247, 
Questions arising under, 5961. 
Santo Domingo, 3669. 

Sicily, 2870. 

Spain, 4376, 4699, 4738. 

Referred to, 4757. 

Sweden and Norway, 3114, 5871. 
Swiss Confederation, 2356. 
Turkey, 4258, 4296. 

Venezuela, 2917, 3185. 

Discussed, 5962. 

Conventions regarding, recom- 
mended, 5868. 

Fugitive-Slave Laws.— Article IV., section 
2, of the Constitution provides: “No 
person held to service or labor In one state, 
under the laws thereof, escaping Into an- 
other, shall, In consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up 
on claim of the party to whom such serv- 
ice or labor may be due.“ In pursuance 
of this provision Congress in 17d3 passed 
the first fugitive-slave law, providing that 
on the owner’s giving proof of ownership 
before a magistrate of the locality where 
the slave was found the magistrate should 
order the slave to be delivered to his 
owner without trial by jury. Hindering 
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nrrcst or barboring a fugitive ulave was 
punishable by a fine of $500, In 1860, as 
a part of the compromise measures of that 
year, a law was passed providing for Unit- 
ed States commissioners to aid In the more 
strict enforcement of the law. Proof of 
Identity and two witnesses to the fact of 
escape were all that were required In evi- 
dence. The negro could neither testify nor 
have Jury trial. In all the Colonies laws 
had been passed providing for the return 
of fugitive slaves. The New England Con- 
federation of 1043 had provided for mutual 
extradition of slaVci. Extradition from 
British territory had been denied In the 
decision of the Sommersett case in 1771. 
In the case of Frlgg vs. Pennsylvania 
(1842) the Supreme (^ourt held that the 
execution of the law of 1793 devolved upon 
Federal authorities alone ; that state au- 
thorities could not be forced to act. Sev- 
eral states thereupon forbade action by 
their officials. The act of 1850 aroused 
much bitter feeling In the north, and “per- 
sonal liberty” laws were passed In many 
of the states, some of them conflicting with 
Federal laws and some even with the 
Constitution itself. The Civil War ended 
the whole matter, and the laws were re- 
pealed. 

Fugitive Slaves: 

Acts passed to defeat laws regarding, 
discussed, 3160. 

Execution of laws for return of, 
forcibly resisted at Boston, 2637, 
2673. 

Proclamation regarding, 2645. (See 
opposite 2692.) 

Legislation regarding restoration of, 
recommended, 2673. 

Negotiations with Great Britain re- 
garding surrender of, 988, 2131. 

State laws regarding, discussed, 2874, 
2933. 

Surrender of, referred to, 988, 
Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina. 

— In 1669 John Uocko, the celebrated Eng- 
lish philosopher, drew up an elaborate con- 
stitution for the Colony of Carolina, pro- 
viding for several orders of nobility. At 
the present day It Is of Interest only as a 
sample of o»rIy constitutions and an at- 
tempt to esiublish an American aristocracy. 
The scheme comprehended a grand court of 
proprietors and a parliament of landgraves 
and caciques having entailed estates. 
Furlough.— Absence from military duty by 
consent of authority ; also In the navy sig- 
nifying absence from duty on half-pay, either 
by one’s own request, or as mild punish- 
ment for a petty offense. 

Furniture Manufacture.— Colonial furni- 
ture, as the term is understood today, was 
unknown to the American colonists. In 
the early struggles for existence little at- 
tempt was made to evolve a distinctive 
style of furniture. The New Englanders 
copied the designs of the pieces brought 
over with them or reproduced from memory 
as nearly as they were able with the rude 
tools at hand and their productions were 
of heavy wood with severe Hues and little 
carving. The southern planters Imported 
rlchlv carved pieces from England and 
France in the stvle of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods In England and the Re- 
naissance In France, while the Dutch set- 
tlers of New York brought their styles from 
Hollazkd and the Orient. 


In 1776 the home of a well-to-do Ameri- 
can was fitted up In about the same style 
as that of an Englishman of the same so- 
cial and financial standing. Chippendale 
was the vogue, with pieces In the modified 
Ureek style of Adam. From the French 
Empire came the massive mahogany with 
rope-carved pillars and lion-claw feet. 

/ The early cabinet shops were like the 
secondhand repair shops to be found in 
all the large cities today. The cabinet- 
makers continued to reproduce the styles 
Imported from Europe and these long con- 
tin lU'd on the simple Chippendale lines. 
Gradually the Empire fashions, which were 
making themselves felt all over Europe, 
spread to America, and the shapes became 
heavier and more pretentious, mahogany be- 
ing used almost cxclusivelv. Heads of ani- 
mals were used, and claw feet became a g<*n- 
eral feature. Cabinet-makers soon changed 
their Ideas and began making a debased ro- 
coco style, which did not have the elegance 
or character of the Louis XV, but was cov- 
ered with a florid ornamentation In which 
the main Idea seems to have been display. 
About 1830 efforts were made to produce 
furniture In the Gothic style, but the lack of 
artistic training of American cabinet-mak- 
ers caused these to be abandoned, and the 
rococo furniture held sway for many years. 

The application of steam to cabinet-mak- 
ers’ machinery in 1815 revolutionized furni- 
ture making, bringing labor-saving devices 
into more general use, and enabling the 
manufacturer to supply the rapidly Increas- 
ing demand. In 1825 Mr. Richardson, of 
I’hlladelphla, introduced the circular saw, 
and Taylor, Rich & Co. erected the first 
mahogany mill in America, using a number 
of these saws. Ordinary furniture, which 
until now had been quite plain, began to 
take on endless scrollwork, moldings and 
ornaments, so easily produced by the new 
machines. The value of the furniture prod- 
uct In 1850 was estimated at about $15,- 
000,000, and the industry gave employment 
to 37,000 people, out of a population In 
excess of 23,000,000. 

Up to this time the furniture industry 
had been confined to the Eastern States, 
principally in and around Boston, but a 
number of factories were now started In 
the West. Thc?se factories, equipped with 
new machinery and using the native for- 
ests of oak, ash, walnut, etc,, with which 
they were surrounded, produced a useful 
grade of furniture, in which art seems to 
have been little considered, but which an- 
swered the purposes of the rapidly increas- 
ing population of the newly developing ter- 
ritory. Trade kept increasing with the 
general wealth, and by 1800 the produc- 
tion bad reached $25,500,000, but the num- 
ber of working men employed In the In- 
dustry, owing to improvements in machin- 
ery, had declined to 28,000. The popu- 
lation had then reached almost 31,50(>,000. 
At this time all Industry received a serious 
blow by the civil war. 

After the war came a movement in favor 
of more perfect construction, and the use 
of straight lines exclusively became general, 
the stiff apparance being relieved by an 
abundant use of arches, spindles, turnings, 
etc. This style allowed the manufacturer 
to do the greater part of the work by ma- 
chinery, for which It seemed specially 
adapted. The awakened public interest In 
furniture developed the trade In an nn-' 
prccedented manner, the production for 1870 
being $68,600,000, two and a half times 
that of 1860- The number of men employed 
at this time shows a similar increase, be- 
ing 55,800, out of a population of 38,- 
600.000. 

Aside from the financial depression of 
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1873 the busincBs showed substantial gains 
between 1870 and 1880. In the latter year 
the value of the output was $77,845,000. 
About this time Mr. H. H. Kichardson 
brought out several original and striking 
architectural designs of classic excellence, 
which won general admiration. He revived 
the beauty of the old Romanesque decora- 
tion, adapted to modern ideas and modern 
needs. Soon the Romanesque and Byzantine 
prevailed everywhere — In houses, furniture, 
tableware, jewelry, and it bid fair to be- 
come the national style. It was soon cheap- 
ened, however, and worked to death. The 
universal acanthus leaf, rudely carved, 
palled upon the public taste. 

Many of the articles now manufactured 
are distinctively American. The bureau is 
a combination of the old cheat of drawers 
and the dressing table, having the drawer 
room of the one and the swinging mirror 
and table top of the other. This has been 
imitated in Kurope to a limited extent, in 
the production of what is known as the 
English dressing table. As made here the 
bureau is one of the most practical pieces 
of furniture. The rocking chair, almost 
entirely unknown in Europe, Is found in 
every American home, yet its origin is veiled 
in mystery. No mention of it is made in de- 
scription of furniture in the last century. 
The earliest patent for an improvement in 
the rocking chair was issued in 18;iO. The 
folding bed, in the shape of a sofa with a 
box seat for bedding, has been used in 
Europe for over a hundred years, but 
America can claim the folding bed In other 
forms, such as the wardrobe, cabinet, man- 
tel and combination ; some of these date 
back to 1847, and have passed the climax 
of their popularity and are now showing 
a material decrease. 

The amount of business done in 1890 was 
not equal to the Increase in population. The 
value of the output for that year was 
$86,362,685, an increse of eleven per cent, 
over 1880, but the amount per capita of 
population dropped to $1.38 as compared 
with $1.55 in 1880, and $1.77 in 1870. 

The woods used In furniture are subject 
to frequent changes. Early in the 19th 
century mahogany, maple, and black wal- 


nut were in favor ; then cherry and ash 
became fashionable ; toward 1880, oak, so 
long forgotten, took a prominent place. 
At the end of the century we find black 
walnut almost out of use. Oak has kept 
its vogue for the hall, the library and the 
dining room. Mahogany, curly birch, and 
maple are still extensively used ; all of 
them for the bedroom and mahogany for 
the dining room and the drawing-room in 
the better grades of furniture. 

The changes in furniture coverings have 
been more frequent and radical than those 
in the woods. Haircloth and other cover- 
ings in use fifty years ago have been super- 
seded by materials more varied in texture 
and color. These show, perhaps more than 
the architectural style or the wood used, 
the shifting favor of the public or the ad- 
vance in artistic taste. The centers of 
the furniture Industry are, with one 
exception, the largest cities, which, with 
their dense population and rich sub- 
urbs, offer large markets. New York 
and Chicago head the list. Grand Rapids, 
Mich., occupies a unique position in the 
furniture business. It has grown to be the 
chief producing center, and exhibitions and 
trade sales arc held In January and July 
each year. These arc attended by dealers 
and makers from all over the country. 

The furniture Industry of the iTnlted 
States has reached a magnitude unknown 
elsewhere, and the perfect equipment and 
organization of our mammoth factor res, 
capable of an enormous production, make 
It Imperative that some outlet should he 
found for it outside the home . demand. 
Intelligent efforts are being made in this 
direction by a number of manufacturers, 
and there is every prospect of our being 
able eventually to secure a large foreign 
trade. 

rur Seals. (See Bering Sea.) 

Fur Seal Treaty (North Pacific) con- 
cluded with Great Britain, Japan and 
Bussia, 7670. 

Fur Trade, persons killed while en- 
gaged in, referred to, 1128. 
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Gadsden Furohase. — Tbii term is ap- 
plied to a tract of land consisting of 46,- 
5a5 square miles in Arizona and New Mas- 
Ico, extending from the Gila Blver to the 
Bfexlcan boundary. It was acquired from 
Mexico by a treaty negotiated hy James 
Gadsden, Dec. 30, 1868. The United States 
paid Mexico 110,000,000 for the land, but 
Mexico relinquished claims against the 
Uni led States for damages for Indian dep- 
redations amounting to from $15,000,000 
to $30,000,000. For this transaction Santa 
Anna, President of Mexico, was banished as 
a traitor. 

Gadsden Purchase, treaty with Mexico 
respecting, 2762. 

Gag-Law. —A parliamentary rule for the 
purpose of eliminating or shutting off de- 
bate. From 1840 to 1844 a rule in the 
House of Representatives existed amounting 
to a denial of the Constitutional right of 
liberal debate. John Quincy Adams effected 
the repeal of the rule. 

Gag Bule.—May 26, 1836, Congress passed 
a resolution providing that thenceforth all 
petitions, memorials, resolutions, proposi- 
tions, or papers relating In any way to 
the subject of slavery or the aliblitlon of 
slavery should lie upon the table without 
being printed or referred. John Quincy 
Adams led a strong and bitter opposition 
to this Infringement upon the right of peti- 
tion. The cry of “gag rule” was raised 
In the north and served to increase the 
spirit of petition in that section. Dec. 8, 
1844, the rule, was abolished. 

Gatnes Mill (Va.), Battle of.— One of 
the series of engagements which took place 
June 25 to July 1, 1862, before Richmond, 
commonly known as the Seven Days* Bat- 
tles. June 27, the day after the battle of 
Mechanicsville, Fltz-John Porter retired to 
Gaines Mill Heights, about 5 miles east of 
his former position. Here he was attacked 
shortly after noon by A. P. Hill’s corps, 
Slocum’s division was sent to reenforce I’or- 
ter, Increasing his army to 35,000. Dur- 
ing the afternoon Jackson Joined Hill and 
Longstreet, swelling the Confederate forces 
to about 60,000. Severe fighting was con- 
tinued until dark. Porter succeeded In de- 
fending the bridges across the Chlckahom- 
Iny allowlr.g the heavy guns and wagon 
train to pass in safety on their way to the 
James. During the night he himself crossed 
over, destroying the bridges. The loss of 
the Confederates was reported at 3,284. 
Porter lost 804 men killed, 3,107 wounded, 
and 2,836 missing, a total of 6,837. He 
also lost 22 cannon. 

Gainesville, McAlester and St. Louis 
Railway Oo., act regarding ^rant of 
right of way to, through Indian Ter- 
ritory returned, 6099, 

GaRantry. — in military parlance, brave, un- 
daunted action and bearing on the part of 
soldiers, either singly or en masse. 
Gallantry, instances of, rewarded: 
Bertholf, Ellsworth P., 6352. 

Call, Dr. Samuel J., 6352. 

Dewey, George, 6296. 

Farragut, David G., 3440. 

Grant, Ulysses S., 3305. 

Hobson, Richmond P., 6306. 

Jarvis, David H., 6352. 

Merritt, Wesley, 6491. 

Sampson, William T., 6573. 


Gallaudet College, (See Columbian In- 
stitution for the Deaf.) 

Galveston, Tex.: 

Equipment of privateers at, must be 
suppressed, 583. 

Illicit introduction of slaves through, 
must be suppressedi 683. 

Referred to, 690, 592, 

Game, Big, preservation of, 6764, 7186, 
7393. 

Garden City Forest Reserve, pro- 
claimed, 7289. 

Garden State.— a nickname for Kansas (q. 
V.). (See also States) ; sometimes also 
nicknamed the Sunflower State. 

Garfield, James A. — ^March 4, 1881-Sept. 
19, 1881. 

Twenty-fourth Administration— Republican. 

V ice-President — Chester A. Arthur. 
Secretary of State — 

James G. Blaine. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

William Windom. 

Secretary of War — 

Robert T. Lincoln. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Samuel J. Kirkwood. 

Secretary of the Navy — • 

William H. Hunt. 

Poatmaster-Oeneral — 

Thomas L. James. 

Attorney-General — 

Wayne MaeVeagh. 

Nomination. — Garfield’s nomination at the 
Ropublloan (,’ouventlon, at Chicago, June 
2-3, 1880, has been characterized as one of 
the greatest political struggles ever known 
In American history. He was accepted as 
the compromise candidate between the 
Grant and Blaine factions on the thirty- 
sixth ballot. 

Platform^ — The Republican platform of 
1880 reviewed the work of the party during 
its twenty years of political ascendency, 
enumerating among Its achievements, the 
suppression of the rebellion, the enfranchise- 
ment of 4,000.000 negroes, suppression of 
the Fugitive Slave law, the raising of the 
value of paper from 38 to par, and increased 
railways from thirty-one thousand miles in 
3860, to more than eighty-two thousand 
miles In 1879; increased foreign trade, re- 
duced the public debt, and brought prosper- 
ity to the country. It stood upon this rec- 
ord ; acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Constitution ; advocated national promotion 
of popular education ; reaffirmed non-sectar- 
ianism ; repeated Its confirmation of rev- 
enue for tariff and for protection ; urged 
restriction of Chinese Immigration ; endorsed 
the administration of President Hayes ; ar- 
raigned the Democratic party ; and affirmed 
the restoration of harmony to the Union. 

Opposition. — The Democratic National 
Convention, at Cincinnati, June 22-24, 1880, 
nominated General Hancock. The National 
Greenback part.v, at Chicago, June 9-11, 
1880, nominated James B. weaver. The 
Prohibition party, at Cleveland, on June 17, 
1880, nominated Neal Dow. 

Vote. — The popular vote cast by thirty- 
eight States gave Garfield 4,454,416 : Han- 
cock, 4,444,9^ ; Weaver. 308.578 ; with 10,- 
305 scattering. The electoral vote, counted 
on Feb. 9, 1881, gave Garfield 214, and 
Hancock, 155. 

Party AffiUation , — Garfield seems never 
to have yated before 1856, when he cast 
his ballot for Pr6mont, the first candidate 
of the Republican party. The leading part 
that he played In Congress for twenty 
years as chairman of most Important com- 
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mlttecB, saw the renderlnir of faithful and 
brilliant Borvlre to Beuuhlican interests. 
From March, 1866, he continued his aggres- 
Bive policy of promoting the resumption of 
specie payment. He was the representative 
in Congress of the “Sound Money" princi- 
ple. In reconstruction times, he opposed 
the policy of President Johnson, in the 
Forty-fifth Congress, as leader of the oppo- 
sition in the House, he contributed greatly 
in compelling the Democratic majority to 
make the appropriations which they were 
withholding. His r^ort of the tariff com- 
mission In April, 1886, confirmed him as a 
firm believer in the policy of protection. 

One of the first acts of Garfield was the 
removal of Gen. Kdwin A. Merritt from the 
position of* Collector of the l*ort of New 
York and the appointment of Mr. Robertson 
without consulting the New York Senators. 
Postmaster-General James and Senators 
C'onkling and Platt protested, but without 
avail. This resulted In the resignation of 
both Senators. 

Politioal Complexion of Congress . — In the 
Forty-seventh Congress {1881-188;5> the Sen- 
ate, of 76 members, was composed of 37 
Democrats, 37 Hepublieans, 1 American, 
and 1 Readjuster ; and the House, of 263 
members, was made up of 130 Democrats, 
152 Republicans, 9 Nationals, and 2 Head- 
justers. In the Forty-eighth /’ongress 
(1883-1885) the Senate, of 76 members, 
was made up of 36 Democrats and 40 
Republicans ; and the House, of 225 mem- 
bers, was made up of 200 Democrats, 119 
Republicans, 4 Independents, and 2 Na- 
tionals. 

Civil Service . — In his Inaugural Address 
(page 4001) President Garfield said: “The 
civil service can never bo placed upon a 
satisfactory basis until It is regulated bv 
law. For the good of the service itself, 
for the protection of those who are entrust- 
ed with the appointing power against the 
waste of time and the obstruction to the 
public business caused by the inordinate 
pressure for place, and for the pi'otectlon 
of Incumbents against intrigue and wrong, 
I shall at the proper time ask t'ongress to 
fix the tenure of the minor offices of the 
several Kxecutive Departments and prescribe 
the grounds upon which removals shall be 
made during the terms for which the In- 
cumbents have been appointed.” It was in 
connection with the civil sejvice and the 
making of appointments that the memorable 
struggle over the patronage of New York 
occurred, which resulted in the resignation 
of Senators Conkling and Platt. 

Finance . — In his Inaugural Address (page 
4000) President Garfield said : “By the ex- 

r >crience of commercial nations in all ages 
t has been found that gold and silver 
afford the only safe foundation for a mone- 
tary system. Confusion has recently been 
created by variations In the relative value 
of the two metals, but I confidently believe 
that arrangements can be made between the 
lending commercial nations which will se- 
cure the general use of both metals.” 

President Garfield was shot July 2, 1881, 
In the Baltimore and Potomac railroad sta- 
tion in Washington and died Sept. 19 fol- 
lowing at Elberon, N. J. 

Garfield, Janies A.: 

Biographical sketch of, 4593. 

Civil service discussed by. (See also 
Civil Service.) 4601. 

Death of — 

Action of Congress on, 4615. 

Action of Senators and Eepresen- 
tatives in Washington on, 4608. 


Oafl 

Announcement of, to Vice-President 
and reply to, 4604. 

Announcements of, and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4603, 4604, 
4605, 4606, 4607. 

Condolence on, of-^ 

Guatemala, 4627. 

Bussia, 4626. 

Day of humiliation and mourning 
in memory of, appointed, 4621. 

Discussed, 4620, 4624. 

OflScial bulletin of autopsy on 
body, 4614. 

Finances discussed by, 4600. 

Funeral of — 

Announcement of, and arrange- 
ments for, 4610. 

Orders of heads of Executive JJe- 
partments relating to, 4608. 

Inaugural address of, 4596. 

Portrait of, 4592. 

Statue of, to be erected in Washing- 
ton, appropriation for, recom- 
mended, 4795. 

Unveiling ceremonies, order regard- 
ing, 5162. 

Garland Case. — in i860 Augustus H. Gnr- 
laiid was admitted to practice in the United 
States Supreme Court. Not very long after 
the State of Arkansas had seceded from 
the Union In 1861 he was sent to the Con- 
federate Congress, whore he served until 
the surrender of Gen. Lee in 1805. He 
was Included in the general amnesty ex- 
tended to citizens of the southern states. 
July 2, 1862, Congress enacted a law re- 
quiring all candidates for ofiice to take an 
oath that they had never engaged in hos- 
tilities against the United States, and on 
Jan. 24, 1805, this oath was required of 
persons admitted to the bar of any circuit 
or district court of the United States or 
Court of Claims. Garland refused to take 
the prescribed oath on the ground that it 
was unconstitutional and void as affecting 
his status in court, and that if It were 
constitutional his pardon released him from 
compliance with It. The court sustained 
him in his contention on the ground that 
the law was ex post facto. Justice Field, 
dt'llvering the opinion, said : “It is not with- 
in the constitutional power of Congress 
thus to inflict punishment beyond the reach 
of "'xecutlve clemency.” Chlt.f Justice 
Chase and Justices Miller, Swayno, and 
Davis dissented. 

Garrison.— The soldiers residing for defen- 
sive purposes in a fort or fortress. 

Gas, Illuminating and Heating.— The 
history of the gas Industry, not only of the 
XTnited States but of the w'orld, covers little 
more than a century. The possibility of 
making gas for lighting purposes was inves- 
tigated simultaneously in France and Fnsr- 
land in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century — in Plngland by William Murdock 
and In Prance by Philippe Le Bon — and it 
Is an open question as to which of the tw*o 
countries Is entitled to the credit of dis- 
covery. 

The story of the manufacture of coal 
gas In this country dates from 1806, when 
David Melville, of Newport, R. I., lighted 
his premia^ with gas, which he made 
thereon. This was nine years after Mur« 
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Melville patented bis 
prod^ % 1813» and shortly thereafter 
cotton mills were lighted by coni gas, and 
in 1817 it was used In a lighthouse, In 
1816 a company was chartered In Balti- 
more, Md., lollowed by the establishment 
of plants in Boston In 1822, New York, In 
1823. Brooklyn, N. Y., and Bristol, B. I., 
In 1821^ and New Orleans In 1835. 

The Lowe process of making water gas 
was established at Phoenlxville, Pa., In 
1873. By this process hydrogen and the 
oxides of carbon, produced by the action 
of steam upon carbon at a high tempera- 
ture, are mixed and then combined with 
richly carbiirated gases, usually from pe- 
troleum, thus producing the power of Illu- 
mination. At Present the amount of water 
gas is about 75 per cent of the entire quan- 
tity manufactured. 

Returns were received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from 1,284 establish- 
ments In 1014, the total products of which 
for the year were valued at $220,237,781. 
Of these 1,284 establishments, 427 produced 
carbureted water gas ; 274, straight coal 
gas ; 156, mixed coal and water gas or mixed 
coal, water, and oil gas ; 150, oil gas ; and 
165, acetylene. The principal product of 
the remaining establishments, 112 in num- 
ber, was gasoline gas. The 150 oil-gas 
plants Included 61 which manufactured 
Plntsch gas and 4 which produced Blau 
gas ; and the 165 acetylene plants iuclu<led 
36 which distributed the gas in containers. 

Location of Establishments . — Of the 1,284 
establishments reported for 1914, 131 were 
located in New York, 113 In Iowa, 99 In 
Pennsylvania, 75 in Illinois, 66 in Califor- 
nia, 61 in Massachusetts, 60 in Indiana, 59 
In Michigan, 48 in Nebraska, 47 each in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, 43 in New Jer- 
sey, 35 in Missouri, 27 each in Connecticut 
and Texas, 25 in Ohio, 22 in Virginia, 20 in 
North Carolina, 19 in Georgia, 18 in Mary- 
land, 17 each in Maine and South Dakota, 
14 each in Alabama, Florida, and New 
Hampshire, 13 each in Kentucky and W^ash- 
ington, 12 each in Kansas, South Carolina 
and Tennessee, 9 each In Arizona, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Vermont, 8 each in 
Colorado, Delaware, and Mississippi, 6 each 
in Montana and Rhode Island, 5 each in 
Oklahoma and West Virginia, 4 each in 
Idaho, Louisiana, and Utah, 3 each in the 
District of Columbia and Nevada, 2 in New 
Mexico, and 1 each in Arkansas and W’^yom- 
ing. 

Gaugers. (See Weighers and Gaugers.) 
Gayheadl, Mass., land designated at, for 

lighthouse, 1221. 

“Gazette" ArtlclCB.-~A series of articles 
written by John Adams, and published In 
1765 In the Boston “Gazette” supporting 
the refusal of the Colonists to use stamps 
as required by the Stamp Act (q. v.). These 
articles set forth the arguments against 
taxation without representation in convinc- 
ing style, and therefore were helpful In 
arousing the public sentiment which led to 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Gaary Law, sustained by Supreme 
Court, discussed, 5868. 

Gem of the Mountains.— A nickname for 
Idaho (q. v.). (See also States.) 

General. — Formerly highest rank In the 
United States Army, conferred In recogni- 
tion of distinguished military services. It 
was first created by act of Congress March 
2, 1799, and conferred upon George Wash- 
ington ; was abolished in 1802, but was re- 
vived July 25, 1806, for Ulysses S. Grant. 
William T. Sherman succeeded to the rank, 
March 4, 1809, Grant having become Presl- 
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dent, and held It until his retirement, Feb. 
8, 1884. The grade was revived June 1. 
1888, for Philip H. Sheridan, w^ho held 
It until his death. Aug. 5 of that year, when 
it ceased to exist. The rank of General 
w^as also highest in the Confederate Army. 
(See Army.) 

General Allotment Act, mentioned, 6674. 
General Armstrong, The: 

Claims of owners of, against Portu- 
gal, 2268, 2759. 

Distribution of fund appropriated for 
relief of owners and crew of, re- 
ferred to, 4987. 

President of Prance selected as ar- 
biter in case of, 2655. 

Award of Emperor of France, 2722. 
General Deficiency BUI.— A bill passed by 
Congress to provide appropriations omitted 
from special appropriation bills. 

General Grant National Park. (See 

Parks, National.) 

General Land Office. (See Interior, De- 
partment of.) 

General Land Office: 

Appropriations for — 

Estimates of, submitted, 4677. 
Recommended, 1433. 

Business of, suspension of, recom- 
mended, 1433. 

Creation of new offices in, recom- 
mended, 4C58. 

Discussed, 5638. 

Estimates of appropriations required 
for, submitted, 4677. 

Increase in clerical force of, recom- 
mended, 4663. 

Improvements in, recommended, 1381, 

Surveyor-general's district for Mis- 
souri, Illinois, and Arkansas should 
be divided, 1131. 

Work of, 6656, 

General Land Office, Commissioner of: 

Bill to increase salary of, 4658. 

Reports of, 986, 1098, 2130, 

General Supply Committee.— The Gen- 
eral Supply Committee was created In lieu 
of the board (Board of Awards) provided 
for In section 3709 of the Uevised Stat- 
utes as amended, and is composed of oftl- 
cers, one from each of the executive de^ 
partmeiits, designated by the head there- 
of. Its duties are to make an annual 
schedule of required mlscellaueous supplies 
for the use of each of said dei)artrneuts and 
other Government establishments in Wash- 
ington, to standardize su(?h supplies, elimi- 
nating all unnecessary grades and varieties, 
and to solicit bids based upon formulas and 
specifications drawn up by such experts in 
the service of the Government as the com- 
mittee may see fit to call upon, who shall 
render whatever assistance they may re- 
quire. Provided, that the articles intended 
to be purchased in this manner shall be 
those In common use by or suitable to the 
ordinary needs of two or more such de- 
partments or establishments. Every pur- 
chase or drawing of such supplies from the 
contractor Is immediately r^iorted to said 
committee. No disbursing officer may be a 
member of tha committee. 
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(General Urrea, The, capture off the 
coast of Texas of, by the Natchez and 
restoration of, referred to, 1617. 
Geneva Convention.— An agreement en- 
tered Into at Geneva, Switzerland, Aug. 22, 
1864, by representatives of France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Portugal, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, Denmark, Baden, and Prussia. It 
has since been agreed to by all the military 
powers of Europe and of America, except 
Brazil. Of Asiatic Countries Persia has 
also consented to be governed by Its pro- 
visions. The convention provides for the 
neutrality of ambulances, no distinction of 
nationality to be made In caring for the 
sick and wounded. Natives of an Invaded 
country who bring aid to sick and wounded 
shall be free and respected. If they re- 
ceive the wounded Into their houses, they 
shall be exempt from military contribu- 
tions and quartering of troops. Hospitals 
and their attaches, unless defended by a 
military force, shall be recognized as neu- 
tral. Nurses, surgeons, physicians, and 
those In charge of administration and trans- 
portation shall be marked by a distinctive 
flag or arm badge, consisting of a red cross 
on a white ground. The slek and wounded 
who full into the hands of the enemy shall, 
when cured, be returned to tlfblr own 
Cf>iintry, If incapable of service; otherwise 
they shall be paroled. 

In 1868 a second convention at Geneva 
extended the operations of the system to 
naval warfare so far as possible. Influ- 
enced by the agreement between nations, 
many Red Cross societies have been organ- 
ized by humane civilians, whose work has 
done much to alleviate the horrors of war. 
The credit of originating the Idea of neu- 
tralizing the sick and wounded Is due to 
two Swiss gentlemen, Heinrich Dumont, a 
physician, and his friend, Gnstnve Moynler, 
chairman of the Society of Public Utility. 
Geneva Convention, for relief of 
woiiiuled in war referred to, 4631, 
4653, 4670. 

Geneva Tribunal. — The settlement of the 
Alabama Claims was referred by the Treaty 
of Washington to five arbitrators, to be 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, the Queen of (ireat Britain, the 
King of Italy, the I’resideut of the Swiss 
Confederatifii and the Emperor of Brazil. 
These rulers. In the above order, jiamed as 
arbitrators Charles Francis Adams, Lord 
Chief Justice Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
Count Federlgo Sclopis, Mr. Ju<iuos 
Stacmpfll and Barou Itajuba. J. C. Ban- 
croft Davis and Lord Tentordeii, respec- 
tively, represented ns agents the United 
States and Great Britain. The tribunal 
met at Geneva, Switzerland, ou Dec. 15, 
1871, and Count Sclopis was made presi- 
dent. Each government submitted its 
proofs and arguments, which were care- 
fully considered by the arbitrators. The 
United States claimed damages both for 
direct and for Indirect losses, and for in- 
juries occasioned by thirteen vessels. The 
tribunal deckled to allow only direct losses 
caused by the Florida and the Alahania, 
with their tenders, and by the Shenan- 
doah during part of their cruise. Various 
lailcs of International law were laid down 
W'hlch supported most of the contentions 
of our government. It was decided that 
the expenses incurred In pursuing the cruis- 
ers and the prospective earnings of the 
destroyed merchant vessels should not be 
Included In the award ; that net, and not 
gross, freights should be allowed, and that 
r^aapnabie Interest ^hpuld b^ ipQludedt FL 


nally, on Sept. 14, 1872, the tribunal 
“awarded to the United States a sum of 
$15,500,000 In gold as the Indemnity to be 
paid by Great Britain to the United States 
as the satisfaction of all the claims referred 
to the consideration of the tribunal.” The 
English representatives cast the only dis- 
senting vote, but Great Britain accented 
the decision and paid the award within a 
year. (See also Alabama Claims.) 

Geneva Tribunal (see also Halifax, 

Nova Scotia): 

For settlement of questions pending 
between United States and Great 
Britain, discussed, 4097, 4138. 

Award of, 4138. 

Commissioners to report on dis- 
tribution of, appointment of, 
recommended. 4139, 4190. 
Payment of, 4190. 

Case of United States and counter 
case referred to, 4115, 4118,4119. 

Differences of opinion regarding 
powers of, 4120, 4122. 

Legislation in connection with, 
urged, 4164. 

Referred to, 4161. 

Geodetic Association, International, in- 
vitation to United States to become 
a party to, 5192. 

Geographer of United States.— By an 

act passed May 20, 1785, Congress created 
a national geographer, w'hose duty it was 
to supervise and submit plats to the Treas- 
ury Department. The United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey now has control of 
this work. 

Geographic Board. — By an Executive Or- 
der of Aug. 10, 1906, the oflicial title of 
the United States Board on Geographic 
Names was changed to United States Geo- 
graphic Board, and its duties enlarged. The 
Board passes on all unset! led questions 
concerning geographic nnmes which arise 
in the departments, as well as determining, 
changing, and fixing place names within 
the United States and its insu,lar posses- 
sions, and all names hereafter suggested by 
any ofliccr of the Government shall be re- 
ferred to the Board before publication. 
The decisions of the Board are to be ac- 
cipted by all departments of the Govern- 
ment as standard authority. Advisory 
powders W'ere granted the Board concerning 
the 1 ’cpurallon of mans compiled, or to he 
compiled, In the various offices and bu- 
reaus of the Government, with a special 
view to the avoidance of unnecessary du- 
plication of work ; and for the unification 
and improvement of thf' scales of maps, 
of the symbols and conventions used upon 
them, and of the methods of representing 
relief. Hereafter, all such projects as are 
of Importance shall be submitted to this 
Board for advice before being undertaken. 
Geographic Names, Board on, Executive 
order constituting, 5647, 6461. 
Geographical Congress of Venice, 4626. 
Geographical Survey, practicability of 
consolidating with Geological Sur- 
vey discussed, 4218. 

Geological IBxplorations, discussed, 4307. 
Geological Survey.— Expeditions for the 
special purpose of making geological In- 
quiry have been provided for by the Qeu- 
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eral Government and by nearly all the 
states, beginning with North Carolina, 
whose legislature authorised a survey of 
the state In 1823. Such work carried on 
by the Federal Government Is under the 
supervision of the Department of the Inte- 
rior. The United States at first attached 
geologists to exploring parties, but in 1834 
sent out a special geological survey under 
Featherstonhaugh. Similar expeditions 
set forth In 1839, 1845, 1847, and 1848. 
In 1867 P. V. Hayden was authorized to 
survey Nebraska, extending his work later 
into other territories. In 1871 J. \V, Pow- 
ell was commissioned to survey the coun- 
try bordering upon the Colorado River, and 
G. M. Wheeler was put in charge of a topo- 
graphical survey. 

In March, 1879, the United States Geo- 
logical Survey was established, and the 
Hayden, Powell, and Wheeler surveys con- 
solidated with it. The five branches of the 
Survey are; (1) Administrative; (2) Geo- 
logic, including the making of the geologic 
map and the study of economic geology ; 
(3) Topographic, Including the making of 
the basic topographical map which has been 
extended over 31 per cent of the area of 
the United States; (4) Hydrographic, In- 
cluding the Reclamation Service which 
has Irrigation (q. v.) work In charge and 
which determines the flow and discharge 
of rivers; (5) Publication Branch. The 
Directors of the Geological Survey have 
been Clarence King, 1879-1881 ; Major J. 
W. Powell, 1881-1894; Charles D. Wol- 
cott, 1894-1890 ; George Otis Smith. The 
first appropriation for the work (1879) 
was $100,000. (See Department of the 
Interior.) 

Geological Survey. (See also under In- 
terior Department.) 

Practicability of consolidating with 
Geographic Survey discussed, 4218. 
Report of Director of, discussed, 4577, 
6656. 

Georges Shoals, survey of, completed, 

1610. 

Georgetown, D. C.: 

Act transferring duties of trustees of 
colored schools in Washington and, 
vetoed, 3903. 

Water supply for, referred to, 2698, 
2725, 2750. 

Georgia. — One of the thirteen original 
states ; nickname, *‘The Empire State of 
the South** ; motto, “Wisdom, Justice, Mod- 
eration.** It lies between lat. 30° 20' and 
35° north and long. 80° 40' and 85° 38' 
west, an area of 59,205 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Tennessee and 
North Carolina, on the east by South Caro- 
lina (separated by the Savannah River) 
and the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by 
Florida, and on the west by Alabama 
(separated in part bv the Chattahoochee 
River). The surface is level In the south, 
rolling in the center, and mountainous in 
the north. Georgia was settled by English 
colonists under Oglethorpe in 1733. It is 
one of the leading States in the produc- 
tion of cotton. Lumber, rice, gold, iron, 
and coal are also produced. The manufac- 
ture of cotton and woolea goods and the 
production of Iron are industries which 
have rapidly developed in recent years. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal Census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 29,027, comprising 
20,053,413 acres, valued with stock and 


improvements at $580,546,381. The aver- 
age value of land per awe was $13.74 
against $5.25 in 1900. The value of domestic 
animals, poultry, etc., was $80,303,993. 

Georgia marble has a high reputation 
throughout the country. 

The bonded debt amounted to $7,034,202 
in 1909. The assessed valuation of prop- 
erty was $725,018,197. The principal port 
la Savannah, which has lately been deep- 
ened and improved by the government, 

Georgia passed an ordinance of secession 
Jan. 19, 1801. It was restored to the 
Union by act of Congress June 25, 1808. 

Population (1910), 2,009,121. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments In Georgia having an annual output 
valued at $.500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 4,039. The amount of capital In- 
vested was $258,849,000, giving employ- 
ment to 118,574 persons, using material 
valued at $100,190,000, and turning out 
finished goods worth $253,320,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $49,962,000. 

Georgia (see also Atlanta; Augusta; 
Confederate States) : 

Act of legislature ratifying resolution 
of Congress, referred to, 168. 

Africans landed on coaSt of, referred 
to, 3065, 3069, 3086. 

Arsenal in. (See Augusta.) 

Articles of agreement and cession 
with United States referred to, 992. 

Boundary line between — 

Florida and, 895, 961, 1124, 1260. 
United States, and, 329. 

Branch mint in, referred to, 1383, 
1495. 

Campaign in, discussed. (See Civil 
War.) 

Citizens of, must not trespass upon 
Indian lands, 936. 

Claims of, against Creek Indians, 652. 

Colored members in legislature of, un- 
seated, discussed, 3982. 

Constitution of, referred to, 3832. 

Deposits of provisions at i^osts in, 
contracts regarding, 598. 

Fourteenth amendment to Constitu- 
tion ratified by, proclamation an- 
nouncing, 3858, 

Indian depredations in, 1645. 

Indian titles in, extinguishment of, 
referred to, treaty for, recom- 
mended, 637. 

Indians attempt to establish govern- 
ment in, 1020. 

Internal-revenue tax due from, sus- 
pension of collection of requested, 
3588. 

Lands donated to, for benefit of col- 
leges and mechanic^ arts, accepted, 
8587. 

Lands in — 

Compact with United States regard- 
ing, 803, 850, 936, 1085. 
Conflicting claims regarding, of — 
Indians and State, 936, 939, 941, 
990, 991. 

United States and State, 290. 
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ExtinguiBhment of Indian title to, 
769, 771. 

Kecommended, 637. 

Treaty for, referred to, 684. 

Sale of, act for, 167. 

Military authorities in, not v^ested 
with authority to interfere with 
contracts between individuals, or- 
der regarding, 3548. 

Payment of aiaoant due citizens of, 
under treaty with Creeks referred 
to, 968. 

Payment of amount due, from United 
States recommended, 668. 

Political and civil condition of, re- 
ferred to, 3998. 

Property owners in, should be com- 
pensated for losses sustained, 1474. 

Provisional governor for, appointed, 
and restoration of into Union, dis- 
cussed, 3516. 

Keconstruction of, referred to, 4002. 
Georgia, The. — A Confederate cruiser 
built at Glasgow. Scotland, and •sent out 
to prey upon the commerce of the United 
States during the Civil War. The Georgia 
sailed from Glasgow In April, 1803, under 
the name of the Japan, and destroyed a 
number of Federal merchant vessels off the 
coast of France. Aug. 15, 1803, she was 
seized by the XT. S. S. "Niagara, Capt. 
Craven, and taken to England. 

Goorgiana, The, seizure of, by Spanish 
or Cuban authorities, referred to, 
2679. 

Claims arising out of, referred to, 
2721, 2900. 

Convention with Peru regarding 
claims arising out of capture of, 
3353. 

Gennan-Aznerlcans. — Americans of German 
birth or descent. Soon after the outbreak of 
the European AVar. the term became applied 
In the United States to those German-Amer- 
icans who were faithful to their fatherland, 
oven at the expense of the United States, 
who thus were dominated by the spirit of 
“Hyphens ted-Amerlcanlsm” (q. v. ) . Many of 
the persons falling within this latter re- 
stricted use of the term endeavored to cause 
strikes In munition factories, prevent by 
illegal methods the exportation of United 
States goods, and in other ways embarrass 
the United States In order to help Germany. 
This latter unpatriotic jrroup, however, as 
President Wilson himself consistently de- 
clared, formed but a small percentage of the 
entire group of German-Amerlcans. (More 
persons have immigrated to the United 
States from Germany than from any other 
country — see Immigration.) After the 
United States formally recognized the exist- 
ence of a state of war with Germany, trouble 
was feared from the smaller group of Ger- 
man-Amerlcans whose pro-German (q. v.) 
activities had brought discredit upon the 
larger group of German-Amerlcans, but such 
fears were discovered to be groundless. 
Germaa Efficiency. —a term used in ad- 
^ miration to characterize the efficient scien- 
tific methods of the Germans, and in derision 
to characterize the complete efficiency of the 
Imperial German Government in accomplish- 
ing Its ends regardless of means. 


Gannan Mglltflllliaaa.— A term of oppro- 
brium used to characterize the inhuman con- 
duct of the Imperial German Government In 
the European War, — especially the sinking 
of merchant ships and passenger vessels 
without warning by the submarine, and the 
use of poison gas in the trenches. 

Genxum Inmiraaiea Ooihpaiiie8.-^&ecauBa 

of the uncertainty of the status of insurance 
companies incorporated under the laws of 
the German Empire but doing business in 
the United States, during the war between 
the United States and Germany, President 
Wilson on April f>, 1917, issued a proclama- 
tion on the subject. The proclamation an- 
nounced that the German insurance com- 
panies were allowed to continue their busi- 
ness In the different states as though a state 
of war did not exist, provided that funds 
belonging to or held by such companies 
should not be sent outside the United States 
or u.sed as a basis for the establishment of 
any credit for an enemy of the United States 
or for any allies of such enemy. 

Glermanic Association of Customs and 
Oommorce: 

Establishment and growth of, re- 
ferred to, 2113. 

Treaty ’with, regarding duty on agri- 
cultural products, 2167. 
Germantown (Pa.), Battle of.— After 
the American defeat at Brandywine Creek 
and the British occupation of Philadelphia, 
AVashington determined to attack the main 
body of Howe’s army, which was quartered 
in Germantown, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
The American army was encamped at skip- 
pock Creek, 20 miles from Philadelphia, 
and consisted of about 10,000 men. About 
two-thirds of these, under Generals Sullivan 
and Wayne, started for Gei man town on the 
evening of Oct. 3, 1777. Washington ac- 
companied Sullivan’s division. The battle 
opened about 7 a. m. on the 4th. The at- 
tack fail(*d on account of fog and a mis- 
understanding among the officers. After 
3 hours of severe fighting the Americans 
were obliged to retreat with a Joss of 673 
killed and wounded and some 400 prisoners. 
The British loss was reported at 636, In- 
cluding Gen. Agnew and LIeut.-Col. Bird, 
though 800 Is claimed to be a more approxi- 
mate figure. AVashington retired to his 
former camp and Gen. Howe returned to 
Philadelphia. 

Germany.— The German Empire Is a Fed- 
eration of Central European States, ex- 
tendMg from the Alps on the so ah to the 
Baltic on the north. The Empire lies be- 
tween 47* 16'-55* 54' North latitude and 
6* 52'-22‘’ 63' East longitude, and is bound- 
ed on the east by Russia, on the south by 
Austria, Liechtenstein, and Switzerland, on 
the west by Prance, Luxemburg, Belgium, 
and the Netherlands, and on the north by 
Denmark and the North and Baltic Seas. 

Physical Features , — The Vosges or Was- 
gau Mountains (Alsace), the Hardt Moun- 
tains (Rhine Palatinate), the Schwarzwald 
or Black Forest (Baden and Wllrttemberg) , 
the Schwablscher Jura (Wllrttemberg), the 
Franconian Jura and Plchtel, Elster and 
Erz Mountains (Bavaria), and the Bayer- 
Ische and Bbhmer Wald (East Bavaria) are 
the principal mountains of the southern 
plateau. In the northern division are the 
Hartz Mountains (Central Prussia), with 
the Brocken (3,750 feet) and the Taunus 
(Southern Prussia). 

The principal rivers of Northern Germany 
are the Hamel or Nlemen, Ih'egel, Vistula 
and Oder, and the Elbe, Weser and Ems* 
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The mat riv«ra of Southern Germany are 
the Khlne andthe Danube. The Rhine (800 
miles) from Lahe Constance to Basel (120 
miles) forms a boundary with Switzerland. 
It Is navigable throughout its entire course 
In the empire. The Danube (1,750 miles) 
rises in the Schwarzwald (Badc^n). Only 
350 miles of Its course is In German terri- 
tory, and it is navigable for 220 miles to 
Ulm (Wiirttemberg). 

Owing to the extent and diversity of 
the land surface there Is a great variety 
in the climatic conditions. The Elbe Is 
closed for navigation for a short time in 
severe winters, and the Vistula is generally 
iipe>bound for some months every year. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Area in 

States and Capitals English 

Kinodom^ Sq. SlUes 

Bavana (Munich) 29,292 

Prussia (Berlin) 134,616 

Saxony (Dresden) 5,789 

W urttemberg (Stuttgart) . . . 7,534 

Grand Duchies — 

Baden (Karlsruhe) 5,823 

Hesse (Darmstadt) 2,966 

Mecklenberg-Sohwerln 

(Schwerin) 5,0CS 

Mecklenberg-Strelits (Neu- 

Strelitz) 1,131 

Oldenburg (Oldenburg) 2,482 

Saxe-Weimar (Weimar) 1,397 


Duchies — 

Anhalt (Dessau) 888 

Brunswick (Brunswick) .... 1,418 

Saxe-Altenburg (Altenburg) 511 

Saxe-Ooburg-Gotha (Coburg 

and Gotha) 764 

Saxe-Meiningen (Meiningen,) 953 

Principalities — 

Lippe (Detmold) 469 

Reuss — Elder Line (Greiz).. 122 

Reuse — Younger Line (Gera) 319 

Schaumburg-Lippe (BUcke- 

burg) 131 

Sohwarzburg-Hudolstadt 

(Rudolstadt) 363 

Schwarzburg-^udershausen 

(Sondershausen) 333 

W^dock (Arolsen) 433 

Hafise^ T ovms-^ 

Bremen 99 

Hamburg 160 

LUbeck 116 


Reichsland — 

Alsace-Lorraine (Strassburg) 5,604 


Population 

Census 

1910 

6.887,291 

40.165,219 

4,806,661 

2,437,574 


2,142,833 

1,282,051 

639,958 

106,442 

483,042 

417,149 


331.128 
694,339 

216.128 


257,177 

278.762 


150,937 

72,769 

152,762 

46,652 

100,702 

89,917 

61,707 


299,526 

1,014,664 

116,599 

1,874,014 


Total 208,780 64,926,993 

KINGDOMS OP GERMANT.—rmsBla 
comprises the larger portion of Germany, 
and consists of thirteen provinces. The 
government is that of a constitutional mon- 
archy, the Crown being hereditary in the 
male line. The executive is vested In the 
King, aided by a Council of Ministers. 
King, William II., German Emperor. Cap- 
ital. Berlin. The Parliament (Landtag) con- 
sists of the Herrenhaus of Princes, heads 
of noble families, elected peers, appointed 
life members, and representatives of uni- 
versities and towns ; and the Abgeordneten- 
haus, or Chamber of Deputies, of 433 mem- 
bers elected indirectly for a maximum of 
five years. 

Bavaria . — The second Kingdom In size 
and population of the Empire. 

The Crown is hereditary In the male 
line ; the executive power Is in the Sover- 
eign, who acts through a responsible minis- 
try or Staatsrat. King, Ludwig III., b. 
Jan. 7, 1845, proclaimed King Nov. 6. 1913. 
Capital, Munich. There is a l‘arllament 
of two houses, the Chamber of Beichsrfite — 


ITlnces, and hereditary nobles and members 
appointed for life, or by virtue of their office, 
and the Chamber of Abgeordneten (Repre* 
sentatives), elected directly for six years. 

Third in importance and popu- 
lation of the German kingdoms. The Crown 
Is hereditary in the male (and eventually 
the female) lino. The Executive is vested in 
the King, aided by a Ministry of State. King, 
Frederic Augustus III., b. May 25, 1865, 
succeeded Oct. 15, 1904. Capital, Dresden. 
The legislature (Stlludeversammlung) con- 
sists of two co-ordinate houses, of which 
the first la made up of Princes, landed 
proprietors and oflldal and appointed mem- 
bers ; and the second of 91 members, elected 
directly by the people for six vears. 

Wurttemherg is a Kingdom of South Ger- 
many mainly between Bavaria and Baden. 
The Crown is hereditary and the monarchy 
constitutional, the executive being vestc'd 
in a Ministry of State. King William II., 
b. Feb. 25, 1848 ; succeeded Oct. 0, 1891. 
Capital, Stuttgart. There is a LandstUnde 
of two estates, the first chamber (Standes- 
herren) being of princely, noble or terri- 
torial rank, with certain official and nomi- 
nated members; the second ( Abgeordneten- 
haus) consists of 92 members, elected by 
direct and secret ballot for six years. 

GRAND DU CITIES. — Rad€n—A State of 
the Gorman Empire situate In the south- 
western part. The Rhine forms Its south- 
ern and western boundary, separating it 
from Switzerland and Alsace. There la a 
legislature of two houses. A great part of 
the surface is mountainous, and includes 
the Black Forest and Odenwald. Grand 
Duke, Frederick II., b. July 9. 1857 : Grand 
Duke, Sept. 28, 1907. Capital, Karlsruhe. 

IleftHe . — A central State in the west of 
Germany, comprising two disconnected ter- 
ritories nearly equal In size. There Is a 
bicameral legislature. Grand Duke, Ernest 
Louis, b. Nov. 25. 1868 ; succeeded March 
13, 1892. Capital, Darmstadt. 

Mecklcnhurg-Schxrcrin. — Comprises an area 
of 5,135 square miles on the Baltic, with 
a population of 639,958. The Legislative 
power is vested In representatives of the 
towns and of the Knights’ estates. Grand 
Duke, Frederick Francis IV.. b. April 9, 
1882 ; succeeded April 10, 1897. Capital, 
Schwerin. 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz. — Consists of two de- 
tached parts (Strelitz and Ratzebu^), sep- 
arated bv Mecklenburg- Schwerin. There IS 
a diet of two estates, the Rittenschaft and 
Landschaft. Grand Duke, Adolphus Fried- 
rich, b. July 22, 1848. Capital. Neu-Strelltz. 

Saxe Weimar Eiftenach. — The Grand 
Duchy consists of three detached districts 
and 24 scattered enclaves, the population 
being mainly Lutlierans. There is a British 
and American church at the capital. There 
is an executive ministry and a single cham- 
ber diet of 38 members, elected for six 
years. Grand Duke, William Ernest, b. 
June 10, 1876 ; succeeded Jan. 6, 1901. 
Capital, Weimar. 

Oldenburg is situate on the North Sea 
and the Weser, between the sea and Han- 
over, with the detached Principalities. 
More than 80 per cent, of the inhabitants 
are Protestants. There is an executive 
ministry and a single chamber (Landtag) of 
45 members. Grand Duke, Frederic Augus- 
tus, b. Nov. 10, 1852; succeded June 13, 
19(w. Capital, Oldenburg. Population, 28,505. 

DUCIIIES.^Anhalt.^A Duchy of Central 
Germany, In two principal portions, sur- 
rounded by Prussian Saxony, containing 
900 square miles and a population of 331,- 
128. Single chamber diet of 40 members, 
elected for six years. Duke, Friedrich II., b. 
Ang. 19, 1850 ; succeeded Jan. 24, 1904. 
I’apital, Dessau. 
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Brunswick. — A State of Northern Ger- 
many, consisting chiefly of three detached 
parts. Duke, Krnest Augustus, b. NoV. 17, 
3887, married daughter of the German Em- 

g eror ; proclaimed Nov. 3, 1913. Capital, 
trunswfck. 

iiawC’Altenhurg. Ernest, b. Aug. 
31, 1871 ; succeeded Feb. 7, 1908. Capital, 
Altenburg. 

Saae - Coburg - Gotfta.— -A State consisting 
of two principal and several smaller de- 
tached portions. C^'hurg has a diet of 11 
and Gotha of 19 members. The diet meet 
In Joint session for common affairs. Duke, 
Charles Fidward (II. R. U. Duke of Albany), 
b. July 19, 1884. 

Scure-Meiningen . — ^The single chamber 

diet has 24 members, elected for six years. 
Duke, George II., b. April 2, 1820 ; succeed- 
ed Sept. 20, 1860. Capital, Melnlngen. 
The Principalities are : 

Lippf. — Prince, Leopold. 

Reuss (Elder Line). — Prince, Henry 
XXTV. 

Srhaumhurg-Lippe . — Reigning P r 1 n c e , 
Henry XXVII. 

Sehaumhurg-Lippe . — Reigning Prince, 
Adolphus. 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt. — Prince, Gun- 

ther. 

Hehicarzburg - Sondershauacn. — Prince 
Gunther. 

Waldeck. — Prince, Frederick, Prince of 
Waldeck-Pyrmont, Count of Rappoisteln, 
Seigneur of liohcnack and Geroldseck. VVas- 
zlegon, etc. 

U ANISE TOWNS. — The Free Hanse Towns 
comprise the three cities of LUbeck. 
Bremen, and Hamburg, each with a small 
rural terrltorv. retaining their sovereignty 
and local self-government, like the other 
Slates of the Empire ; they are situated 
In the North of Germany, on the Trave, 
Weser, and Elbe, respectively. Liibeck 
Is situate near the Baltic, and Is con- 
nected with the Elbe by the Klbe-Trave 
( anal ; Its commerce Is principally with 
Denmark. Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 
Bremen is much smaller, but very prosper- 
ous. and only second In commercial import- 
ance to Hamburg. It is connected by rail- 
way with the oulport of Bremernaven, 
thirty-five miles distant, and carries on a 
very extensive American trade. Hamburg 
is the great emporium of Germany, and Is 
sixty-five miles from Cuxhaven, to which 
port It is connected by railway. 


'‘R/';fC/f8L4VD.”—Alsace-Lorraine (El- 
nass-Lothrlngen), which was annexed by 
France from the old German Empire between 
1(548 and 1607, and restored to Germany in 
1871, embraces the fertile plain between the 
Rhino and the Vosges, and stretches beyond 
these mountains as far as Luxemburg. Wine, 
tobacco, and hops, irou and coal are among 
Its leading productions, and the cotton in- 
dustry Is most flourishing. There is a 
Landtag of two chambers, of which the 
first consists of representatives of the 
churches, university towns and professional 
classes, and the second of 00 members, 
elected by secret ballot. 

Principal towns, Strassburg, Mtihlhausen, 
Metz, and Kolmar. 


Language and Religion . — While the vast 
majority of the Emperor's subjects are Ger- 
man-speaking people It Is notable that a 
considerable number adhere to the vernacu- 


French, 223,561; Danish, 141,061; Czech, 
107,398 ; Lithuanians, 106,305 ; Others, 224,- 
063. 

The generally accepted religion of the 
people Is Lutheran, nut there are many 


congregations of Catholics and others. The 
census of 1910 showed ; Protestants, 39,- 
991,421 ; Catholics. 23,821,463 ; Other 
Christian.,, 283,946; Jews 615,021; Others 
(or of unknown religions), 214,152. 

GERMAN C0L0NIE8.--Atea and popula- 
tlgu. 

Area in Estimated 
Colony English Popular 

.4rrtM- Sq. Miles tion 

East Africa 384,079 7,645,000 

South-west Africa 322,348 120,000 

Cameroon 295,000 3,600,000 

Togolaud 33,659 l,000,05j0 


Total, Africa 

. . . . 1,035,086 124265,000 

Pacific — 

New Guinea 

. . . . 90,000 

463,300 

Solomon Islands 

4,200 

83,000 

Marshall Islands 

100 

10,550 

Eastern Carolines 

Western Carolines 

••• 1 800 

78^600 

Samoan Islands 

1,050 

34.500 

Total, Pacific 

.... 96,210 

619,950 

Asiatic — 

Kiao Chao 

193 

190,000 

Sphere of Interest 

2,750 

84,000 

Total, Asiatic 

2.943 

274,000 


Grand Total 1,134,239 13,158,950 


History . — The Gormans, or Teutons, are 
an Aryan race, first mentioned in history 
In the fourth century b. c. The German Ro- 
man Empire was founded by Charlemagne 
A. D. 800, and this dynasty was extingui.shed 
about 911 A.D. The reign of Gtto, which 
followed shortly (936-977 A. D.), was the 
most successful of the Middle Ages. This 
was followed by the succession of the Ho- 
henstaufen dynasty (1138-1268 A. D.). The 
Imperial power was restricted by the elec- 
tors between 1273 and 1806. Napoleon 
overthrew the empire and brought Germany 
under the confederation of the Rhine In 
180G. This was dissolved in 1813. and an 
alliance made with Austria lu 1815, and the 
North German confederation was formed 
In 1860. Prussia was the leading factor 
in the Franco- Prussian war of 1870-71, In 
which she was Joined by Southern Germany. 
William I,, King of Prussia, was elected 
German Emperor In the Reichstag on the 
initiative of all the reigning German princes 
in 1871. 

Aug. 1, 1914, upon learning of the mobili- 
zation of troops In Russia to attack Austria, 
which was then at war with Servla, Ger- 
many declared war against Russia., and upon 
the beginning of hostilities between the 
two countries France began to prepare for 
the inevitable Invasion of her territory with- 
out a declaration of war. German forces 
started for the French border by way of 
Ll^ge, Belgium. Belgium protested against 
the violation of her territory and ^pealed 
to Great Britain for protection. England 
was pledged to both the protection of 
Prance and the neutrality of Belgium, and 
when on Aug. 4, 1914, Germany declared 
war on Belgium, Great Britain replied with 
a declaration of war upon Germany. 

Government . — The Empire, according to 
the Constitution of April 16, 1871, is a 
Confederate Leagtic, bearing the name Ger- 
man Empire — Deutsches Reich — under the 
hereditary presidentship of khe .King of 
Prussia, who holds the title of German 
Emperor — Deutscher Kaiser — and whose eld- 
est son is styled His Imperial and Royal 
Highness, The Emperor as such represents 
the Empire in all matters affecting interna- 
tional law ; in the name of the Empire he 
declares war and makes peace, concludes al- 
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llaitces and treaties with foreign States, 
and accredits and receives Ambassadors. 
ICxcept to repel an attack on the territory 
or the coasts of the League, the ICmperor 
cannot declare war without the consent of 
the Federal Council, Bundesrat, which rep- 
resents the sovereignty of the Federated 
States of the Empire. The Bundesrat, with 
the Emperor's consent, has the power to dis- 
solve the Beichstag. Amongst the matters 
belonging to the competence of the Empire 
are all those that refer to the army and 
navy ; the common, civil and penal law of 
the Empire ; posts and telegraphs ( exclud- 
ing Bavaria) ; inland navigation ; cuKtoma ; 
Weights and measures ; coinage ; banking ; 
patents ; copyright ; foreign trade ; the Ger- 
man mercantile marine; the Press; every- 
thing relating to the right of forming cor- 
porations ; police : sanitation ; colonization. 
A majority of the Federal Council and 
Reichstag is necessary, and also sufficient, 
for the validity of a law. The laws of 
the Empire take precedence of the laws 
of the Federated States within the scope 
of the Constitution of the Empire ; they 
are compulsory on all Governments of the 
Empire. 

Ruler, His Imoerlal Majesty William II., 
German Emperor, King of Prussia, born at 
Berlin Jan. 27, 1859, 

The legislative power of the Empire is 
exercised within certain prescribed limits by 
the Bundesrat (or Federal Council) and the 
Reichstag. The Bundesrat is composed of 
61 plenipotentiaries nominated by the gov- 
ernments of the States which form the Em- 
pire, viz.: — Prussia (17), Bavaria (0), Sax- 
ony and Wiirttemberg (4), Baden and Hesse 
(3), Mecklenburg-Schwerln and Brunswick 
(2). the remaining States and the three 
Ilanse Towns (1 each), and Alsace-Lorraine 
8 delegates (with limited voting powers). 
The Reichstag Is composed of 397 Deputies, 
elected by universal suffrage for a maxi- 
mum of five years. The Federal Council 
and Reichstag must be summoned to meet 
every year. 

The Supreme Court of the Empire Is the 
Reichsgerlcht with a President and 300 
Judges, appointed by the Emperor, with the 
advice of the Bundesrat. This is a Court 
of Appeal from the remaining courts, which 
are State appointed and maintained, the 
legal system being identical in each. 

Armp and Navy. — The Emperor Is the 
Bundesfeldherr, or Federal (’ommander-in- 
Chlef of the whole German Army. In time 
of war he holds supreme command ; in time 
of peace the Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, and 
Wiirttemberg retain their sovereign rights 
as heads of their respective armies. On the 
other hand, the German Navy is Imperial 
(kalserllch), and the Emperor as such is 
the supreme Adralral-ln-Command of the Im- 
perial German Navy In peace as well as war. 

Service in the Army Is universal and com- 
pulsory on all (jorraan subjects between 
the ages of 17 and 45. service commencing 
at the age of 20. (For the army establish- 
ment see Armies of the World and for the 
navy see Navies of the World.) 

Education. — The German educational sys- 
tem is remarkable for the ease with which 
it meets the requirements of every social 
class. Its efficiency is best exemplified by 
the annual military recruiting statistics, 
which in 1907 disclosed a proportion of 
only .02 per cent, of illiterate recruits. It 
i 9 , moreover, practically homogeneous in all 
branches throughout the Empire. The Prus- 
sian administration may be cited as typical, 
comprising a general control by the Minister 
of Public Instruction over all educational 
establishments, public or private, a pro- 
vincial organization charged with manage- 
ment of public elementary schools, and Spe* 


dal Provincial Boards charged with the 
management of Secondary and Normal 
Schools, their curricula, appointment of 
teachers, and leaving examinations. Pri- 
mary is Compulsory and free, age 6-34, 
Average attendance, 95 per cent. Evening 
continuation schools for children of working 
classes (partly compulsory) ; city intermedi- 
ate schools in two gi*adcs ; gymnasia prepar- 
ing for university and learned professions 
with a nine-years' course. Special Schools 
are numerous throughout the Empire, spe- 
cial attention being devoted to agriculture, 
commerce, mining, forestry and music. Uni- 
versities, State-maintained and administered, 
are : Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Erlangen, Frel- 
'laiie, 



Sjrassburg, Tfibingen and WUrlzburg. 

Finatwe . — The Revenue of the Empire is 
derived mainly from (^ustoms and Excise, 
stamps, posts and telegraphs, railways, and 
contribution in lieu of Customs and Excise 
duties from certain states with matrlcular 
levies on the constituent States of the Em- 
pire, and (since 1913) a direct Property 
Tax. The revenue for 1913 was 3,690,033,- 
200 marks, and the expenditure was the 
same amount. The debt at the beginning 
of the year 1913 was 4,922,242,000 marks. 
For ordinary computations five murks are 
reckoned as equal to one dollar of United 
States money. 

The Imperial War Treasure stored In the 
Julius Tower at Spandau amounted. March 
31, 1911, to 120,000,000 marks ($24,000.- 
000). Under the law of 1913, this amount 
is to be doubled, and in addition a silver 
reserve created amounting to an additional 
120,000.000 marks. 

PenMons . — The German scheme of social 
legislation gives all subordinate bread-win- 
ners In the Empire a legal right to pe - 1 , 
cunlary subvention when unfitted for work V 
through sickness, accident, premature In-* ' 
flrmlty. or old age. Insurance is comi)ul-,^:f 
sory. The National Insurance Is based on 
mutual insurance and self-administration/' 
The Infirmity Insurance Act came Into 
force Jan. 1, 1900. The insured Include all 
persons working for wages or salary a.s 
workpeople, in so far as the Incomes do not 
exceed Mk. 2,000 — including foreigners work- 
ing in Germany under these categories. 
Pensions for premature Infirmity are given 
to Insured persons when unfit for work ; old 
age pensions to all Insured persons on at- 
taining the age of 70, though still capable 
of work. 

Production and Induftfry , — In 1907, 32.6 

E er cent, of the population were supportiMl 
y agriculture, .37 per cent, by Inauatrles 
and mining, and 11.5 per cent, by trade and 
traffic. The approximate number of persons 
engaged In agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits (exclusive of their dependents) In 
1907 was 9,750,000; in mining and Indus- 
tries. 11,230,000; in trade and commerce, 
3,500,000' and in domestic and other ser- 
vice, 1,750,000. 

Of the total area In 1907, 78,632,139 
acres were cultivated (including 60.347,914 
acres arable) and 34,272,141 acres were 
woods and forests. 

Prussia contains the principal mining dls- 
trlct)^ (in Silesia Rhineland and Saxony), 
coal, lignite, and Iron ore being largely pro- 
duced ; the Relchsland also contains valuable 
coal and Iron ore, and the Hartz moun- 
tains yield copper and silver. 

Germany Is becoming more and more a 
manufacturing country, the Industries cen- 
tering round the coal and Iron fields, partic- 
ularly in Prussia, the Relchsland. Bavaria, 
and Saxony. In Prussia (Irom linens, glass, 
etc.) the principal Industrial centres are 
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Berlin, Breslau, Cologne* Alx, Dilsseldort 
Dortmund, Magdeburg, and caesel, wlille 
Bolingen and Esaen are the caitres of tbe 
Btccl fndnairy. In Saxony tbe woolen indus> 
try of Chemnitz, the machinery of Zwickau, 
and the book trade of Ijelpxlg vie with the 
“Preaden china” Induntry of Meiaaen. In 
Bavaria and the RelchHland, cottona and 
silk: and in almost all the kingdoma and 
States, brewing. Gotha contains the larg- 
est and most Justly famous geographical 
institute In the world. The textile indus- 
tries increase annually in Importance and 
centre in Crefeld, JBUlH'rfeld-Barmen, Mtihl- 
bausen, Chemnitz, and the provinces of 
Westphalia and Bilesla. 

Sea fish to the value of nearly 75,000,- 
000 marks were consumed In 1912, the 
amount imported being valued at 40.000,000 
marks. About 35,000 persons were employed 
in the fisheries. 

Railways, etc . — Tn 1912 there wore 50,- 
002 kilometres (35,380 miles of State rail- 
ways and 3,701 kilometres (2,300 miles) 
of private lines with 2.215 kilometres of 
narrow gauge line. The number of regis- 
tered automobiles and motor cycles on 1st 
Jan., 191.3, was 77,789. 

In addition to some 6,000 miles of nav- 
igable rivers there are over 1,500 miles of 
canals and 1,000 miles of ship canals. 
Length of telegraph lines, 228.(K)0 kilo- 
metres (length of wiiH'H, 1,907.200 kilo- 
metres) : post offices. 40,987 ; telegraph of- 
fices, 46.444 ; wireless stations, 14 : tele- 
phone call-stations, 37.970. The number of 
employes in the service of posts, telegraphs 
and telephones was 310,363. 

Shipping . — On Jan. 1, 1913, the Mercan- 
tile Marine consisted of 2,098 sea -going 
steamers of 17.65 register tons and up- 
wards (4,380,348 tons gross register), and 
of 2A20 sailing vessels (447,870 tons gross 
register) : numl>er of seamen, 77,746. Ger- 
many now ranks second In the list of mari- 
time countries. There were completed In 
1912 at German yards for German firms, 
659 sea going ships of 383,000 tons gross, 
and at German yards for foreign firms, 124 
sea-going ships of 31,238 tons gross. 

Tnwjtw.— Gapltal of the German Kmplre, 
Berlin. There were 48 towns at the Census 
of December. 1910, with a population ex- 
ceeding 100,000. 

The unit of value is the mark of 100 
pfennlge. One mark is equal to |t0,2.38 
TTnlted States mone.v. One dollar United 
States money is equal to 4 marks 81 pfen- 
nige. 

Trade with the United Stateff . — The value 
of merchandise Imported into tlermany from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
.$331,684,212, and goods to the value of 
$188,963,071 were sent thither — a balance 
of $142,721,141 In favor of the United 
States. 

Germany (see also Berlin; Hamburg): 

Caroline Islands, dispute with Spain 
regarding, 4916, 6370. 

Commercial relations with, 5617, 6061, 
6369, 

Compulsory insurance of workingmen 
in, referred to, 5782. 

Consular convention with, 4114, 4142. 

Copyright privilege extended, by 
proclamation, 5713. 

Referred to, 5752. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
2549. 


Emperor of — 

Arbitrator in northwestern bound- 
ary dispute, 4097. 

Award of, 4139. 

Thanks of United States ten- 
dered, 4140. 

Death of, 6367. 

Expulsion of Julius Baumer from, re- 
ferred to, 4460. 

Fruits, American, restrictions upon 
importation of, into, discussed, 
6331. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2689. 

Disenssed, 4824. 

Government of United States of 
North Germany referred to, 3780. 
Immigration treaty with, 4419. 
Importation of American products 
into restrictions upon, discussed, 
4758, 4789, 4916, 5957, 6061, 6328, 
6429. 

Decree regarding, 6100. 

Insurance companies, American, ex- 
cluded from, 6061, 6099, 6183. 
Minister of Hamburg, received in 
United States, 949. 

Minister of, to United States, title of 
ambassador conferred upon, 5874. 
Minister of United States to — 
Recalled, 2549. 

Salary of, increase in, recom- 
mended, 4074. 

Title of ambassador conferred upon, 
5874. 

Naturalization treaty with, 3828, 
3829, 3830, 3888. 

Questions arising under, referred 
to, 4419, 4520, 4625, 4916, 6084, 
5471, 5869. 

Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Russia, 7969. 

France, 7969. 

Great Britain, 7974. 

Belgium, 7976. 

Italy, 8142. 

Japan, 7976. 

Roumania, 8142. 

Portugal, 8141, 

Peace overtures, 8187. 

To the Vatican, 8188. 

Reply of Entente Allies to, 8193. 
Germany's reply to, 8197. 
Political questions in, 4017. 

Postal (jonvention with, 3775, 3783, 
4203. 

Samoan affairs discussed. (See Sa- 
moan Islands.) 

Shipping interests of, report of con- 
sul-general on, referred to, 4973. 
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Tariff laws of, evidence of, modifi- 
, 1 cations of, proclaimed, 5693. 
igff? Discussed, 5747. 

Tariff laws of United States, protest 
against provisions of, imposing dis- 
criminating duty on sugar, 5957. 

Tobacco imported into (see also Agri- 
cultural Products) — 

Duties on, referred to, 2909. 
Treaty regarding, 2167. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
4114, 4142. 

Treaty of United States with — 
Hamburg, 988, 991, 2686. 

States composing the Zollverein, 
2168, 2169, 2205. 

Negotiations regarding, and re- 
jection of, discussed, 2192. 
Transmitted and discussed, 2689, 
4824. 

Union of States of, discussed, 4074. 

Vessels of — 

Claims of, to interest on dues ille- 
gally exacted, 5084, 5367. 
Destroyed at Samoan Islands, 5470. 
Duties on, suspended by proclama- 
tion, 5326. 

Proclamation revoking, 6129. 

Vessels of Hamburg, application for 
rights regarding, 621. 
Discriminating duties on, sus- 
pended, 607. 

War with France — 

Correspondence regarding, 4068, 
4434. 

Diplomatic relations resumed, re- 
ferred to, 4098. 

Neutrality of United States in, 
4050. 

Proclaimed, 4040, 4043, 4045. 
Suspension of hostilities recom- 
mended by President Grant, 4055. 
German Empire, Treaties with. — Wben 
the German Empire was formed In 1871, 
certain treaties in force with the Individual 
component States were abrogated ; many, 
however, remained in force and are to be 
found under the headings of Baden, Ba- 
varia, Prussia, Saxony, etc. A consular 
convention was concluded In 1871. 

In 1900 a reciprocal commercial arrange- 
ment was made with Germany. It contains 
certain concessions of import duties upon 
specified classes of goods coming from Ger- 
many ; and Germany . makes compensating 
concessions upon classes of goods going Into 
Germany. This agreement was made 
subject to three months* notice of inten- 
tion to terminate and was denounced by 
Germany to take effect Peb. 28, 1906. 
Agreements were effected by the exchange 
or notes for the reciprocal protection of 
trade-marks in Morocco In 1901 and In 
China In 1905. A reciprocal trade agree- 
ment was entered Into In 1906, and super- 
seded by another In 1907, and this was 
terminated on notice given by the United 
States under direction of the tariff act of 
1900. The patent convention of 1909 is 
still in force. 

Samoan Ulands--An 1889 a general act 
providing for the neutrallj^ and autono- 
mous government of the Samoan Islands 
was concluded between the United States, 


Germany and Great Britain. This pro- 
vided for the estabiishuient of a supreme 
court for the islands, and confirmed titles 
t6 lands. Interference In political strug- 
gles in the islands in 1899 by commanders 
of British and American warships result- 
ed in the appointment of a court of claims. 
King Oscar of Sweden was agreed upon 
as arbitrator. His decision held the United 
States and Great Britain responsible for all 
damages caused by unwarranted military 
operations in the islands. By a convention 
of Dec. 2, 1899, the general act and treaties 
relating to Samoa were annulled and a new 
article was signed by the three powers in 
which Germany and Great Britain renounce 
In favor of the United States all their 
claims to Tutuila and all other islands 
of the Samoan group, while the United 
States renounced to Germany all claims to 
the islands of TJpolii, Savail and other 
islands west of long. 171® west. (See also 
Samoan Islands; Tutuila.) 

Gerrymander. — An arbitrary arrangement 
of the legislative or Congressional dis- 
tricts of a state regardless of geographical 
contiguity and compactness, whereby a 
inliiorlty of the voters of one party may 
be so grouped as to elect all or a majority 
of the representatives in Congress or a 
state legislature. The word was coined 
In 1811 from the name of Eibrldge Gerry, 
who as governor of Massachusetts signed 
a bill passed by the Democratic majority 
of the legislature grouping the sections 
which gave the Federalists majorities Into 
one district, with a fancied resemblance to 
a salamander. 

Gerrymander, discussed, 5643. 
Get-lUcll-Qulclc:.— A term opprobrlously ap- 
plied to the class of Americans who have 
made money on a very large scale, and 
quickly, occasionally where the fortune Is 
presumed to have been accumulated by Ques- 
tionable means. 

Gettysburg Address.— Immediately 

the battle of Gettysburg. Congress set aside?!' 
the battlefield as a national burial-ground 
for soldiers ; and it was at the dedication of 
the new national cemetery on November 19, 
186.3, that Lincoln delivered the address 
which has forever afterwards been called by 
the name of the little town In Pennsylvania. 
There Is some dispute as to the manner In 
which the address was prepared, one legend 
running that Lincoln wrote It In a few min- 
utes on the back of an official Government 
envelope while on the special train which 
was conveying .him to the dedication cere- 
monies. The consensus of valid opinion, 
however. Indicates that the address was pre- 
pared with great care In Washington some 
days before it was delivered, although Lin- 
coln may have slightly revised It on the 
evening before or the day of the dedication 
Itself. Lincoln held a written copy of his 
remarks in his hand when he rose to speak 
after the two hours* address of Edward 
Everett, whose sonorous and polished 
phrases had mightily moved the audience 
before him. The fewness and the simplicity 
of Llncoln*s immortal words, after Everett’s 
lengthy peroration, could not but engrave 
them indelibly on the minds of those who 
were privileged to hear them. 

The speech stands out as an acknowledged 
classic, — ‘many scholars pronouncing it the 
greatest short speech ever delivered. Lin- 
coln made several autograph copies, by re- 
quest, for different Individuals and patriotic 
institutions. Various slight alterations ap- 
pear in the various reproductions, and It is 
not certain which of the manuscripts Is 
precisely correct. Between 8371 and S372. 
Volume VlII, appears a facsimile of one 
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Itianuscript. We Quote below the full text 
of a facsimile of another manuecript : the 
latter Mng the one found la Nlcofay and 
IXny’s life of Lincoln, which does not pur- 
port to l>e the orif!:limU but Is a copy made 
by Lincoln espcdally for the Holdlers and 
Sailors Fair at Baltimore In 1804 : 

‘*THB GBmfSBUBG ADDR1D8S. 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty, and dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
egual. i 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war. 
toHting whether that nation, or any nation 
BO conceived and so dedicated, can long en- 
dure. We are met on a great battle-field of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field, as a final resting-place for 
those who here gave their lives that tiiat 
nation might live. It Is altogether fitting 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate, — we cannot consecrate. — we cannot 
hallow this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here have conse- 
crated It, far above our power to add or 
detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember, what we say here, but it can 
H4‘ver forget what they did here. It is for 
ns, tlie living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they vfho fought 
hero have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
gr(?at task remaining before us, — that from 
these honored dead wo take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last, full measure of devotion — that we here 
highly rc.solve that these dead shall not 
have died la vain, — that this nation, under 
(Jod, shall have a new birth of freedom — 
and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth. Abkaham Lincoln.” 

Gettysburg (Pa.), Battle of .—After the 
remarkable success of the (Confederate arms 
at rhanc(‘llorsvIlle, and in response to a 
g<meral demand of the people of the Con- 
federacy, (ten. lA'e determined upon an in- 
vasion of the Northern States. In the early 
days of June, IHthS, In* started his army on 
the northward march into Pennsylvania. 
Passing up the Shenandoah Valley by way 
of Wlncln*st(?r (at which latter place he 
defeated (icn. Milroy, capturing 4,000 pris- 
oners and cannon), he crossed the Poto- 
mac at \\ illlamsport and Shepardstown, 
arriving in Hagerstown, Md,, with a force 
of G8,:{52 effectives, according to Confeder*- 
ate accounts, or 97,0(»0 men and 280 guns, 
according to some Federal accounts. Hook- 
er’s array numbered almost 80,000. By June 
27, l,<<*e had reached Chambersburg. Pa., 
with Longs treet’s and Hill’s corps, Ewell 
having pushed on as far as Carlisle and 
York. While the Confederates moved up 
the west side of the Blue Ilidge Mountains 
Hooker marched along the east side, keep- 
ing always between his adversary and Wash- 
ington The movement of the Confederates 
toward the east through Chambersburg 
tbrealen<*d Harrisburg and Columbia, and 
eventually Baltimore. Hooker asked to be 
relieved of command, which request was 
Immediately granted, and he was succeeded 
by Oen. George G. Meade, who assumed 
command June 28. Meade was now re- 
enforced by 15,000 men from Washington 
and 2.100 from the Middle Department and 
granted the privilege of calling upon the 
11,000 at Harpers Ferry, making the two 
armies thus advancing to battle on North- 
ern soil numerically equal, according to 
Northern statements. ' „ ^ ^ 

r.iee, learning on June 28 that Meade was 
iU9t across the South Mountain, and fear- 
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ing the .latter might attempt to cut off hla 
communlcaiions with the Potomac by an 
advance through the mountain gaps in his 
rear, determined upon an eastern movement. 
Meade surmised that Lee would attempt a 
movement sofuth on the east side of the 
Bouth Mountain, and prepared to meet him 
and give battle at Pipe Creek, near Taney- 
tf'wn, Md., 15 miles southeast of Gettysburg. 
The left wing of the Federal army, con- 
sisting of the First. Eleventh, and Third 
corps, was sent forward to Gettysburg to 
mask the Pipe Creek movement. 

On the morning of July 1, 1803, Buford’s 
cavalry, which had moved west of Gettys- 
burg on the Chambersburg road, encountered 
the Confederate advance under Hill and 
Heth and were driven back to Seminary 
Ridge, west of the town. The corps were 
scarcely placed in line of battle when Gen. 
Reynolds was mortally wounded and the 
command of Ihe field devolved upon How- 
ard. He was later in the day superseded 
by Gen. Hancock. During the aftempon 
Ewell’s corps and two-thirds of Hill’s re- 
enforced ihe Confederates and drove Rey- 
nolds’s and Howard’s corps to Cemetery 
Hill, south of the town, inflicting upon 
them a loss of nearly 10,000 men and 10 
guns. Gen. Lee ordered Ewell to press for- 
ward and take the hill. Ewell failed to 
push on. On the advice of llaucock, Meade 
mov<*d his whoh* army during the night and 
occupied Cemetery Hill. liCe’s army was 
posted along Seminary Ridge, west of the 
town. July 2 the fighting of both armies 
was directed toward Bocurlng good positions, 
the Confederates gaining In two or three 
advance movements and capturing some tro- 
phies and prisoners. The attack on Ome- 
tery Hill, while nearly successful, was dis- 
jointed, the (’on federates retiring with their 
prisoners. The Union loss the second day 
was 10,000, BIckles losing half of his men. 
The Confederate losses were also great. 
July 3, the day of the decisive action, 
opened with slight skirmishing. After noon 
a heavy cannonade was kept up between the 
two armies for 2 hours. About 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon the Confederates, under Pick- 
ett, made a grand assault. They went for- 
ward in the face of a terrible fire and 
met with almost complete destruction. 
Hay’s division took 2,000 prisoners and 15 
colors ; Gibbon’s division took 2,600 prison- 
ers and 12 colors. The charge on tne left 
was under Pettigrew, and was made with 
the same desperate valor. The entire Fed- 
eral losses at Gettysburg were 3,165 killed, 
14,529 wounded, and 5,365 missing — a total 
of 23,049. The Confederate losses footed 
up, according to official reports, a total of 
20,451 of wiiom 2.592 were killed, 12,709 
wou^'ded, and 6,160 taken pri8oi:!ers. This 
repoit does not Include the artillery losses. 
Gettysburg was probably the crucial battle 
of tne Civil War. (See illustration oppo- 
site 3405.) 

Gettysburg BattleReldl, work of locat- 
ing and preserving lines of battle at, 
5879, 

Ghent, Treaty of, between United 

States and Great Britain, 537, 819. 
Commissioners — 

Copy of journal of, transmitted, 
1026, 

Disagree in opinions on, 777, 819. 
Expenses of, referred to, 650. 

To conclude, communications from 
and instructions to, 636, 537. 

To make international boundary 
in Passamaquoddy Bay according 
to description of, 6063, 
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Conetmetion of, referred to Emperor 
of Russia for arbitration and 
interpretation of, 645, C72. 
Decision of, 756. 

Opinion of Attorney-General on, 
966. 

Ratification of, 767. 

Convention for payment of claimants 
under, 959. 

Copy of journals of the United 
•states Commissioners to, trans- 
mitted, 1026. 

Expresses incurred under, referred to, 
6282. 

Exportation of slaves by Great Brit- 
ain in violation of, 629. 
Proclaimed, 545. 

Referred to, 581, 591, 597, 629, 672, 
756, 775, 813, 868, 895, 945, 995, 
1006. 

Restitution of slaves referred to, 591, 

617. 

Settlement of boundaries under Ar- 
ticle IV. of, referred to, 581, 597. 
Gibbons vs. Ogden.—Au important Su- 
preme Court case denying the right of a 
Slate to grant the cxeliislve privilege of nav- 
igating the waters of the State extending to 
the coastwise traffic of another State. Aaron 
Cgden had obtained through Jissignineiit the 
exclusive right to navigate for thirty years, 
with boats propelli'd by tire or steam, the 
waters within the jurisdiction of the State 
of Now’ York. In 1S08 the New York court 
of c’^nnoery granted an injunction forbid- 
ding Thomas (Jlbbons frpm running steam- 
boats between New York. Klizabethtown, and 
other places in New Jersey. Gibbons ap- 
pealed and the New York court of errors 
having sustained the chancery court, the 
Supreme Court rendered judgment for the 
appellant Gibbons on the ground that the 
granting of exclusive navigation of waters 
wllhin the State of Now York by the State's 
h'glslature, extending to coast wdse traffic 
wdth another State, w^as repugnant to the 
clause of the t'onstitution of the T'nlted 
{bates authorizing Congress to regulate 
commerce, and was void. Ogden’s bill w^as 
dlmiissed, the decree of the tw'o New York 
courts having been annulled. The case oc- 
nipies 240 pages of a large volume of the 
Supreme Court Reports. Daniel Webster 
appeared for the appellant. Chief Justice 
i\farshall delivered the opinion. 

Gila Bend Reservation, Arlz., removal 
of Indians on, bill for, transmitted, 
5499. 

Gila Valley, Globe and Northern Rail- 
way, act granting right of way to, 
through San (-arlos Reservation, 
Ariz-, vetoed, 6003. 

Gilsonite, disposition of lands in Utah 
containing, discussed, 6168. 

Glacier National Park. (3ee Parks, 
National.) 

Glass-Owen Act.— Act providing for Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. (See Currency Laws, — 
Federal Reserve Banks.) 

Glen, The, appropriation for illegal cap- 
ture of, recommended, 3396. 

Globe, Congressional. (See Congres- 
sional Globe.) 


Gloucester, The, mentioned, 6318. 

God Reigns and the Government at 
Washington Still Livcs.—ThcKe were the 
clo.slng words of a brief address made by 
James A. Garfield, then a represental Ive 
in Congress, to a large assemblage in Well 
Street, New Y'ork, on April 15, 18U5, I he 
morning after the assassination of Llneolu. 
The crowd was about to move for an at- 
tack on the World new'spnper office, which 
had violently opposed Lincoln. Smbbuily 
Garfield's voice was heard to calm their 
passions. lie spoke briefly as follows : 
“Fellow-eitlzens! Clouds and <liirkness are 
round about Him. His pavilion Is dark 
waters and thiek clouds of the skies. Jus- 
tice and judgment are the (‘stablishment 
of His throne. Mercy and trntli shall go 
before His face. Fellow-eitiz(‘us! tiod 
ndgns. and the govcriuiient at Washington 
still lives!” 

Gold and Silver Money, fixed ratio for 
Mexico and China, 6735, 6787, 6825, 
6941. 

Gold Standard, effect of, on public 
credit, 6654. 

Gold. — The most valuable of the mein Is 
in general use among civilized or barbar- 
ous nations, both in ancient ami inodm’n 
times. Its earliest use was piH)bably f(»r 
personal adornment. It was extensively 
eniployiMl by th(‘ Oriental nations, such as 
the llindns, Akka<lians, Assyrians, JOgyp- 
tiaiis, ami the I'ersians. Althongh II ne\er 
was used to the same e\t**ni among the 
Greeks, they obtained It bv their inter- 
course W'llh the lMi('ni<*ians ai\d other n.avl- 
gators and iner<‘hanis of the Mediterra- 
nean, and adoriMMl tlnlr temples and made 
ornaments for their w'calthier classes wdth 
it. Neither was gold In eomiuon use at 
an early day in Rome. tJold »a money 
was not eoijjed so (‘arl.v as silver. The 
Lydians made e»>lns of the nndnl 800 B. C., 
but it had b(‘en in earlier nse in tin* shape 
of rings, rods, ete., in the el lies of llie 
Chaldeans and in Assyria, and also among 
the Kg.vptians. The metal has bem found 
most abundantly in South America. South 
Afrle.a, ami North America. Aneiefit gold 
mines of Russia wore reopened in H509 and 
those of the Ural Mountains have since 
been richly productive. 


PRODUCTION OF GOLD IN I NTTKD STATES IN CALENDAR 
YFAR U>U. 


Htatw aud 

Territories 

Fine 

Outlet's 

Value 

Alaluima 

247 

$ 5,100 

Alaska 

80S.;t4l> 

16,710,000 

Arizona 

220 202 

4,555 900 

California 

!,0<K).7:U 

22,547400 

({okirado 

1,080.028 

22,530,800 

Georgia 

1,684 

34,8(K) 

Idaho 

66.028 

1,170,600 

Montana 

240,825 

4.978.3tK) 

Nevatla 

674,874 

11,88,3.700 

New Mexico 

70,682 

1,460,100 

North Carolina 

8,258 

170,700 

Oregon 

90,321 

1,867,100 

Philippine Island 

63,898 

1,320,91)0 

Porto Rico 

34 

700 

South Ctb-nlinn. 

174 

3,600 

South Dakota 

358.145 

7,4a3,6()0 

Tennessee 

320 

6,800 

Texas 

87 

1,800 

Utah 

189,045 

3,907,900 

Vinirinia 

24 

600 

Washington 

22,330 

461,600 

Wyoming 

672 

13,900 

Total 

4.887,604 

$101,036,700 
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Gold 1» said to have been first discovered 
in rcrn and Mexico In the sixteenth cen- 
tury by the Spaniards. It was found In 
Malttccti In 1731, in Nueva Anduiucia In 
1785, in Ceylon In 1800, In New Zealand 
in 1842, In California In 1848, In Australia 
In 1851, In British Columbia In 1856, In 
Nova Beotia In 1861, In the Tfansvaai in 
1808, in the Bendigo gold fields. Western 
Australia, in 1870, and In the Klondike 
region of the Yukon In 1806, 

GOLD PBOnnCTION FROM MrUlOS IN THB UNITED 
STATias; 1792 TO 1916 

(From Reports of the Director of the Mint, 
Treasury Department.) 


Calendar Year 

Fine ounces 
(troy) 

Value 

Apr 2, 1792-July 31, 
1834 

077,250 

$14,000,000 

July 31, 1834-Dec. 31, 
18.% 

22,278,670 

460,537,000 

1857 

2,060,625 

65.000,000 

1858 

2,418,750 

50,000.000 

1859 

2,418,750 

50,000.000 

18()0 

2,225,250 

46,000,000 

18G1 

2,080,125 

43,000,000 

1862 

1.896,300 

39.200.000 

1863 

1,935,(KK) 

• 40,000,000 

1804 

2,230,087 

46,100,(K)0 

1865 

2,574,759 

53,225.(K)0 

1866 

2,588,062 

53,500,000 

1.867 

2,502,196 

51,725,000 

1868 

2, .322. 000 

48,000.(K)0 

1809 

2 ,,394.362 

49, .500,000 

1870 

2,418,7.50 

60,000,000 

1871 

2,104,312 

43.500,000 

1872 

1,741, .500 

36,000,000 

1873 

1,741,500 

36.0(X),0(K) 

1874 

1,620,122 

33,490.000 

1S75 

l,019,tX)9 

33,467.900 

1876 

1,931,575 

39,929,200 

18V7 

2,268,662 

46,897,400 

1878 

2,477,109 

51,206,400 

1879 

1.881,787 

.38.9(X),(K)0 

1880 

1,741,500 

36,000,000 

1881 

1,078,612 

34,700,000 

1882 

1,572,187 

32,5(K).00() 

1883 

1,451,250 

30,000,000 

1884 

1,489,950 

30,8(X),00() 

1885 

1.538, .373 

31,801.000 

1886 

1,086,788 

34,809,(XK) 

1887 

1,603.049 

33,1.30,000 

1888 

1,604,478 

33,167,500 

1889 

1,594,775 

32,967.000 

1890 

1,588,877 

32,845,000 

1891 

1,604,840 

33,175,000 

1892 

1,. 597, 098 

' 33,01.5,000 

1893 

1,739,323 

35,955,000 

1894 

1,910,813 

39,500,000 

1895 

2,254,760 

46,610,000 

1896 

2,568,132 

53,088,000 

1897 

2,774,9.35 

57,363,000 

1808 

3,118,398 

64,463,000 

1899 

3,4.37,210 

71.053,400 

1900 

3,829,897 

79,171,000 

1901 

3,805,500 

78.666,700 

80,000,000 

1002 

3.870,000 

1903 

3,560.000 

73,591,700 

1904 

3,892,480 

80,464,700 

1905 

4,265,742 

88,180,700 

1900 

4,565,333 

94.373,800 

1907 

4,374,827 

90,435,700 

1908 

4,574,340 

94, .560, 000 

1909 

4,821,700 

99,673,400 

1910 

4,657.017 

96,269,100 

1911 

4,687,053 

96,890,000 

1912 

4,620,719 

93, 451, .500 


4,271,562 

88,301,023 

1914 

4,572,976 

94,531,800 

1915 

4,887,604 

101,036,700 


OM 

The production of gold has been steadily 
Increasing In recent years by reason not 
only of new discoveries but of the Im- 
proved scientific methods of mining and of 
extracting the pure metal from the ore. 
The estimated value of all the gold In the 
world In 1848 was $2,500,000,000. In 1875 
Mie aiiu)unt had probably doubled. There 
wag a large Increase in the world’s pro- 
diKdlon of gold In 1897, the output for 
that year being twice that of 1890. More 
than 90 per cent of the supply was fur- 
nished by seven countries, viz., the United 
Htale.s, the 'rransvnal, Australia, Russia 
(Siberia), British India, Canada, and Mex- 
ico. 

The world’s output Is worth about a 
million and a quarter dollars a day. The 
Bank of Kiigland und(*r a law passed in 
1866 is bound to buy all t?ie gold offered 
to it at the rate of $19.05 per ounce of 
standard fineness, pure gold being credited 
at $20.81 per ounce. The greatest hoard of 
gold in the world is stored In the vaults of 
the Uull('d States Treasury. The Director 
of the Mint reported more than 500 tons on 
hand In November, 1914. (Bee illustration 
opposite 4344.) 

Gold and Silver: 

Adoption of, as standard of value 
discussed, 1465. 

Coinaf^^e of. (See Coins and Coinage.) 

Depreciation in price of silver dis- 
cussed, 5548, 5628. 

Discovery of — 

Cold discussed, 2486, 3451, 4355. 
Silver discussed, 3451, 

Export of, discussed, 5875, 5964, 
CJ56. 

Imports of, discussed, 5064. 

International action for restoration 
of silver to full use as money re- 
ferred to, 4587. 

International agreement for free use 
of silver as a coiu metal discussed, 
5548. 

International conference at Brussels, 
Belgium, in 1892 to consider en- 
larged use of silver, 5752. 
Postponement of, discussed, 5876. 
Report of, transmitted, 5784. 

International conference for adopting 
ratio between, discussed, 4447, 
4464, 4474, 4510. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
4438. 

International conference to consider 
free coinage of silver, information 
regarding, refused, 5673. 

International ratio of, establisbmeut 
of, referred to, 4929, 4955. 

Price of silver, depreciation of, dis- 
cussed, 5548, 5628. 

Production of, discussed, 3771, 3879, 
5876, 5965, 6156. ^ 

Production of gold in California dis- 
cussed, 2660. 

Siiver-piircliase clause of act of 1890, 
repeal of, discussed, 5875, 6073. 
Recommended, 5833. 

Use of, as medium of exchange, (See 
Medium of Exchange.) 
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Vala© of ifold comparecl with national 
currency discussed, 4061, 4102. 
Ckdd O^rtlilcates. (See Currency Laws.) 
Ctold O^rtifleates, recommendations re- 
garding issue of, 4633. 

0old Oenocrata (See Sound Honey 
Lemoerats.) 

Gold (See Mines.) 

Ctold Eeserve discussed, and recommen- 
dations regarding, 5835, 5985, 5993, 
5999, 6075, 6091. 

Golden Circle, Knights of. (See Knights 
of the Golden Circle.) 

€k>ldeil State. — A nickname for California 
(q. V.), (See also States) ; sometimes also 
nicknamed EU Dorado. 

Good Return, The; 

Protocol relative to claim on Chile in 
case of, transmitted, 4214. 
Reparation made by Chile in case of, 
4289. 

Gopher State.— A nickname for Minnesota 
(q. V.), (See also States) : sometimes also 
nicknamed North Star State. 

Gordon, Ironsides and Fares Company, 

reimbursement of, 6857. 

Gosport, Va., site for docks at, 934. 
Government. (See United States.) 
Government Bonds. (See Bonds; Debt, 
Public.) 

Government Contracts, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 3180. 

Ckivernment Creditors, payment of, in 
depreciated currency referred to, 
1777, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1810. 
Ctovemment Drafts, sale or exchange 
of, for bank notes and payment of 
Government creditors in depreciated 
currency, 1777, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1810. 
Government Employees. (See also Offi- 
cers, Public): 

Official conduct of, complimented, 
2714. 

Order permitting, to — 

Participate in public exercises, and 
ceremonies, 4879, 6590, 6595, 6611. 
Participate in dedication of Wash- 
ington Monument, 4879. 

Witness inauguration of President 
Cleveland, 4881, 

(^dered to organize into companies 
for defense of Washington, 3323. 
Partisan interference in elections by. 
(See Elections.) 

Rendering .honors to rebel living or 
dead inquired into, 3591. 

Wages of, not to be affected by re- 
duction in hours of labor, 3969, 
4131. 

Goveminont Hotgiltal for the Inaaiie. 

This institution was established by act of 
Congress approved March 8. 1855. It is 


sometimes called St. Ellsft^th s Hospital. 
Its usual populotion Is above 8,960, for 
which It cares in the most approved nfetbods 
for helping the insane, at an annual expendi- 
ture of about $800,000. The Hospital is 
under the supervision of the Interior De- 
partment. I’he District of Columbia is rep- 
resented more largely than any other state 
or territory In the number of inmates, but 
there Is liberal provision for the admittance 
of Inmates from other states. 


Government Hospital for Insane: 

Appropriation for, 2708. 

Construction of, discussed, 2750. 
Erection of, rocomraendod, 1621,2204. 
Estimate for deficiency appropria- 
tion for, 4677. 

Government, local. (See Local Govern- 
ment.) 

Government Notes, may become neces- 
sary to issue, as medium of exchange, 
551. 

Government Penitentiaries. (See Peni- 
tentiaries.) 

Government Printing Office.— The 

lic Printer has charge of all business re- 
lating to the public printing and binding. 
He appoints the officers and employ res of 
the Government Printing Office, and pur- 
chases all necessary machinery and ma- 
terial. The foreman of printing has charge 
of all matter which Is to be printed. Ills 
department consists of the following divi- 
sions: the document, job, spccllleatlon, 
press, folding, stereotype, and Oongres- 
slonal Record rooms, as well as the vari- 
ous branch offices. The Superintendent of 
Documents has general supervision of the 
(llstri!>utlon of an pnblle doeiiiuents, except- * 
lug those printed for the use of the two 
Houses of Congress and the Executive De- 
partments. He Is required to prepare a 
comprehensive Index of public (loeuments 
and consolidated index of (Congressional 
documents, and Is authorized to sell at 
cost any public document In his charge, 
the distribution of which is not specifically 
directed. The following are the offiidal 
heads of the several departments: Public 
Printer, rornelins Ford; Secretary to the 
Piiblle Printer, Joseph P. O'Lone; Deputy 
Public Printer, Henry T. Brian ; Conp^^res- 
slonal Record Olerk, William A. Smith; 
Superintendent of Work, D. V. (^hlsholni ; 
Superintendent of Documents, Josioh H. 
Brinker. 

See illustration opposite 6507. 

Government Printing Office: 

Civil service extended over, 6046, 
6055. 

Order permitting employees of, to — 
Participate in decoration of graves 
of soldiers, 4753, 4818, 4899, 5078, 
5350, 5463, 5540, 5609, 5832, 5949, 
6046. 

Participate in dedication of Wash- 
ington Monument, 4879. 

Transfer to Department of Com- 
merce and Labor recommended, 
7229. 

Witness inauguration of President 
Cleveland, 4881. 

Overproduction of, 6728, 6914, 

Government Service: 

Abolition of local offices, 7703« 
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Accouttjiing and reporting, 7711. 

Auditing offlcoR, consolidation of, rec- 
ommended, 7741. 

Budget (the) as an annual pro- 
gramme, 7714. 

Business methods in, 7706. 

Character of accounts required, 7712* 

Citizens^ interest in expenditures, 
7715. 

Classidcation of local ofRcers, 7704. 

Constructive results obtained by in- 
vestigation, 7713. 

Documents, distribution of, 7744. 

Economy and efficiency in, 7698, 7736- 

Efficiency of personnel, 7706. 

Excessive cost of travel, 7710. 

First complete investigation into, 
7700. 

General technical services, 7703. 

Lack of specifications, 7709. 

Lighthouse and lifesaving services, 
consolidation of, recommended, 
7739. 

Local postoffices, should be* included 
in classified service, 7739. 

Magnitude of inijuiry into, 7609. 

Merit systi^m, legislation needed to 
establish, 7739, 

Methods of purchasing, 7711. 

Modifications recommended, 7713. 

Need for labor saving devices, 7708, 

Outlines of organization, 7701. 

Pension agencies, should be included 
in classified service, 7738. 

Plan of investigation of, 7700. 

Plan for inquiry, 7702.^ 

Prosecution of inquiry into, 7717. 

Public welfare questions, 7715. 

Reasons for inquiry into, 7699. 

Reports on particular services, 7702. 

Rejiorts required by Congress, 7713. 

Revenue flutter Service, abolition of 
recommended, 7740. 

Subsist* lice, storage, communication, 
etc., expenses, 7711. 

Su]>erannuation, 7706. 

Uniformity in classification and 
methods, 7712.' 

Unnecessary cost of in copy work, 
7708. 

Handling and filing correspondence, 
7707. 

Insurance, 7709, 

Waste in the distribution of public 
documents, 7708. 

Wasteful use of properties and equip- 
ment, 7709, 

Governor. — The executive head of each 
of the states of the Union. When the 
first settlements were made In America the 
terra governor was used In England to 
designate the head of Inrge^ trading cor- 
noratlons like the East India Company, 
Massachusetts Bay Company, etc. In the 
C*)lonle», therefore, which operated under 
charters similar to the trading companies 
the executive head became known ns the 
governor. In the royal Colonies he was 


Appointed by the Crown, In the proprletai^y 
Colonies by the proprietors, ana In Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and most of the time 
in Massachusetts he was chosen by the 
people. After the Revolution the consti- 
tutions of the states provided for a single 
nead, to be called the governor. Terms of 
the governors of the states vary from one 
to four years, and the salaries from 
to 110,000. To them is intrusted the ex- 
ecution of the laws, and they are usually 
invested with the veto and pardoning pow- 
ers. In our early history the governors of 
many of the states were chosen by the 
legislatures th*‘reof. At present the uni- 
form practice is to elect the governor by 
popular vote. 

Governors Island, N. Y., appropriation 
for sea wall on, recommended, 4744. 
Governors, Provisional. (See Provi 
sional Governors.) 

Graduated Inheritance Tax, recom- 
mended, 7370, 7390. 

Graft. — I » legal gains obtained by corrupt 
practice, particularly on tbe part of public 
officials or politicians. 

Grain Statistics. — The Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Department of Agriculture makes 
a careful estimate of the amount of grain 
sown each year and report.s the condition 
of the crops monthly until harvest, and 
then piibllKbcs a bulletin of the yield and 
the average price received In leading mar- 
kets. (See Agricultural Produ<'t8.) 

Granada, The, seizure of, by Canadian 
revenue cutter at Port Hood, Nova 
Scotia, 4070. 

Granadian Confederation, convention 
with, referred to, 3268. 

Granby Token. — An authorized coin Is- 
sued by John Hlgley, of Granby* Conn., 
In 1737. It was made of copper and on 
the obverse bore a deer with the words, 
“Value me as you please,” the Roman nu- 
merals HI. and a crescent. The design on 
the reverse consisted of three hammers, on 
a triangular field, each bearing a crown. 
The legend was, “I am good copper.” 

Grand Army of the Bepuhlic — frater- 
nal, charltalfie, and patriotic organization 
composed exclusively of ex-soldiers and ex- 
suilons of the Union Army, Navy, and Ma- 
rine Corps who served during the Civil 
War and were honorably discharged. It 
was planned by Dr. B. P. Stephenson, ex- 
surgeon of the Fourteenth Illinois Infantry. 
The first post was organized at Decatur, 
111., April 6, 1800, and the first regular 
convention was held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Nov. 29, 1800. Forty posts were represent- 
ed, and Gen. S. A. Hurlbut, of Illinois, 
was chosen commander-ln-chief. The or- 
ganization now has branches in all parts 
of the Union. Its objects are to bring to- 
gether in a spirit of friendship all former 
soldiers and sailors in the Civil War, to 
care for the widows and orphans of Iheir 
deceased comrades, to cultivate a spirit of 
devotion to the Union, and to perpetuate 
the memory of their dead. There are forty- 
four departments, and the Commander-ln- 
Ohief is Washington Gardiner, Albion. 
Mich. Jan. 1, 1913, there were 6,663 
posts, wtilh a membership of 180,203. 
Losses by death the previous year were 
11,838. Anxillarv to the Grand Army la 
the Women*s Belief Corps, an organiiatlon 
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of women having the same obJeota as the 
Grand Army and numbering 140,5L'3 mem- 
bers. 

Grand Army of the Bepublic: 

Addresses to, 8073, 8075. 
Appropriation for reception and en- 
tertainment of, in Washington rec- 
ommended, 5672. 

Decoration of graves by, 4137, 4184. 
Parade of, in Washington discussed, 
5763. 

Order permitting members em- 
ployed in public service to par- 
ticipate in, 5740. 

Grand Canyon of the Colorado, pro- 
posed as National Park, 7393. 

Grand Canyon Forest Eeserve, bound- 
aries of, 1104. 

Grand Jury. — A jury whose duty it is 
to inquire into charges for offenses and to 
determine whether iiidictmenls shall be 
brought against alleged criminals in any 
court. Provisions of the Fedora 1 and state 
constitutions prohibit the criminal prose- 
cution of any person except iqam preseut- 
lueul or indictment by a grand jury for 
any except the less serious criiiK‘s or inls- 
deineanors or military or naval otfenses. 
'rho custom is very ancient and has been 
scrupulously guarded as a safeguard of civil 
lil>€rty since the time of Kthelred, an 
Anglo-Saxon king of the ninth century. 
At common law (and usually by statute) 
the grand jury consists of not less tiian 
twelve nor more than twenty-three mem- 
bers, and the concurreiu'c of tw«‘he Is nec- 
essary to the linding of an Indletmeiit. 
They sit in ai)solute se<‘rccy, and may either 
pass up<in bills presented by the i>roKecut- 
iiig officer of the state or tipon present- 
ments made by one of their own number, 
or upon evidence laid before them of any 
violation of law. The proceedings are en- 
tirely ex parte. Witues.ses for the prose- 
cution only are examined. If the riMpilslte 
mi m her of jurors are satisfied, from the 
evidence presented, of the truth of the 
accusation, the foreman of the grand jury 
writes on the back of the iii<li<'tincnt the 
words “A true bill,” signs his name as 
foreman, and adds the date of tlie fin<ling ; 
but if the evidence is unsatisfactory the 
endorsement is “Not a true bill.” After all 
the indl(‘f ments have been eonsidered the 
work of the grand jury is ended and the 
cases are turned over to the court and petit 
jury for trial. 

Grande Eonde Eeservations, Oreg., re- 
lief of Indians on, bill for, 4780. 
Grange.*— A farmers’ organization insti- 
tuted for the mutual beneilt of its members. 
Grangers. — A common name for the pa- 
trons of Husbandry, a secret association 
for the promotion of agricultural interests. 
The society had Its origin in the depressed 
condition of agriculture Immediately suc- 
ceeding the Civil 'VVar, Its object was to 
redress the grievances of the farmers 
against the middlemen and railroad com- 
panies. The plan of organization embraces 
a secret ritual. It was organized in Wash- 
ington, Dec. 4, 1867, by employees of the 
Department of Agriculture. In a manifesto 
Issued In 1874 the objects of the Grangers 
are declared to be “to develop a better 


and higher manhood and womanhood ; to 
enhance the comforts of our homes ; to 
buy less and nroduee more ; to dlsoo\inte- 
nance the credit Hystem, the fashion sy.^- 
tem, and every other system that tends to 
prodigality and bankruptcy.” Though non- 
political, the order has exerted a strong in- 
fluence ill various state legislatures and in 
elections. 

Granite State.— A nickname for New Hamp- 

shire (q. v.). (See also States.) 

Grant, Ulirsses S.— 1869-1877. 

(FIRST TERM, 1860-1873.) 

Twenty-first Administration — Ilenublican. 

Vicv-PrcMdni t — SChuy Icr Colfax. 
Bccretnry of titatv — 

F.lihii B. Washburn. 

Hamilton Fish. 

Sccretarjf of the Treanury — 

George S. Bout well. 

Secretary of IKar — 

.John A. Uawlins. 

William T. Sherman. 

William IV. Belknap. 

Secretary of the ?<(iry — 

Adolph F. Boric 
George INI. Robeson. 

Sccretai y of the Interior — 

.Tacob I) ('ox. 

('olumbus Delano. 

Postmnslcr-tilnifral — 

,]ohn A. J. Gresvvcll. 

Attorn cy • (J me rat — 

F. Rock wood Hoar. 

Amos T. Ackerman. 

George H. W’illlam.s. 

Nomination. — Grant was elected by the 
Republican party, Nov. 3. 18(;s. He was 
nominat(*(l at tin* National Convenlbm. at 
(’hlcago. May ISUS, by a unanimous 

vote of the 650 delegates. 

Platform. — The platform of tb(‘ Republi- 
can party endorsed tlu' rcconst ructl<m pol- 
icy of ('ongress ; equal suffrage; Uejiotinced 
repudiation ; nM'ommended equalization of 
taxation; advised the extension of the 
time of payment of the public df3bt to 
a fair and reasonable period; advocated 
economical tidininlstration ; depb^red the 
dcuith of Lincoln and denounced President 
.Tobnson's adininlst ration ; placed natural- 
ized citizens on a levid of e<inallty with the 
native-born; upheld the gallant con»lnet of 
soldiers and sailors in the (Mvil War ; en 
couraged itmnlgrntlon ; and commended the 
spirit of the Kotithern people in their as- 
sisfance in reconstruction. 

OyjwMtion. — The Democratic National 
Tonveiitlon. held in New York, .luly 4-11, 
1868, nominated Horatio Seyinr>i»r, oft or 
the twenty-second ballot, over Pendleton, 
Hendricks, and Hnneoek. 

Vote. — The popular vole of thlrtv-fovir 
States, Inelndfng that of (ieorgla,' gave 
Grant ,3,015,071 ; and Seymour, ”.700,613. 
The electoral vote, counted Feb. 10. I860, 
gave Grant 214 and Seymour 80; ”3 cast 
no rote. 

Prnom{naffon.--^In 1872, ITcsIdeut Grant 
was renominated enthnslastically by arcla- 
nmtion at the Ilenublican National Cou- 
ventlon, at Philadelphia, Juno 5-6. 

(SECOND TERM, 1873-1877.) 
Twenty-second Admlnlstrat Ion — Republican. 

F ice-Prefddcn t — Hen ry Wilson, 
Secretary of State — 

Hamilton Fish (continued). 

Secretary of the Treamry--^ 

WTlllam A. Richardson. 

Benjamin H. Bristow. 

Lot M. Morrill. 

Secretary of the Interior — 
rolurabus Delano. 

Zachariah Chandler. 
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Bccretary of War— 

W. W. Bclkuap (continued). 

Alphouso Taft. 

James 1). (’araoron. 

Bccretary of the Navy — 

(jrcoi'go M. KoOckou (eontinuod). 
posintantcr-Oeneral — 

John A. J. Ores well (continued). 
James \V. Marshall. 

Marshall Jewell. 

James N. Tyner. 

A iioni(‘y-Ucneral—^ 

(leorge II. Wilttams. 

Kdwaids IMerrepout. 

Alphonso Taft. 

BEVOND TEjHM — Opposition , — The oppo- 
neiiis of Iho (Iriint admlulst ration, under 
the mime of the Liberal Uepublican party, 
lijui met In Clnelnnutl, May 1, 187X and 
noujimiled Horace Clreeley. I'he Denio- 
cnitle (Straight Out) C'on vent Ion, at Louis- 
ville. Ky., Sept, d, 1872. nominated Oharlea 
O’i'uuor, of New York. The Laljor Ue- 
form Convention, at rolumhu.s, Ohio, 
Feb. 21-22, 1872, noniln.ated David Davis. 
'JMie Prohibition Convention, at Colnmlms, 
Olilo, Feb. 22, 1872, nominated James 
Llaek. 

Vote,— Tho popular vote of thirty-seven 
Stale east in Novemiier gave Onuit 
(hti; Creeley, 2,824,070; OT'onflr, 20,480; 
and Hlaek, 5.008. The ehctornl vote, 
<*ounfea on Feb. 12, 18'id, gave Grant 280; 
Hendrieks, 42; Hrown, 18; Jenkins. 2; 
Davis, 1 ; and not voting, 17. The death 
of Horace Greeley on Nov. 20, 1872, caused 
llie Democratic ami Liberal Uepnbllean 
ole<*tors to cast their votes for others. 

Party Affiliation . — General Grant, though 
nominated iinanimonsly liy tlio K(‘publiean 
party, never cast a Republican vole until 
ufti'f his term of office expired. lie had 
never taken an active part in poHtic.s, 
an«l voted but once for a President, .lames 
Riiclianaii, the Democratic candidate In 
IK.a;, though his earlier associations had 
been with the Whig party. Though ap- 
proached at this election by Demoeratic 
iMditfcians and urged to accept the Ihuno- 
<'ratlc nonilnntlon, he declined the offer, 
for at li<‘art he was more of a Republican 
Ilian anything else. He favored a national 
Icniklng system, a protective taiiff, !u- 
improvements, and equity of laws. 

Political Complexion of Conorcfts . — In the 
FMvty tlrst Congress (1860-1871) the Sen- 
ate, of 74 members, was composed of 11 
Democrats, 01 llcimblleans, with 2 v.a- 
<':iiicles: and the House, of 242 member.s, 
was made up of 72 Democrats and 170 
Republicans. In the Forty-.socond Con- 
gr(‘ss (1871-1872) the Senate of 74 niom- 
Ix rs was composed of 17 Democrats and 
.57 Republicans; and the House, of 243 
niiunliers, was made up of 104 Democrats 
and 120 Republicans. Tn the Forty-third 
Conirress (1873-1875) the Senate, of 74 
members, was composed of 19 Democrats, 
54 R('piil>licnns, with 1 vacancy; and the 
House, of 202 members, w'ns made up of 
88 Democrats, 202 Republicans, with 1 
v;\emcv. In the Forty-fourth Congress 
(1875-1877) the Senate, of 76 members, 
was composed of 29 Democrats, 46 Re- 
publicans, with 1 vacancy; and the TTouse. 
of 292 memhers, was made up of 181 
l>(‘mocrats, 107 Republicans, 3 Independ- 
ents, with 2 vacancies. 

Tariff. --Tho tariff act of July 14, 1870, 
“to reduce internal taxes, and for other 
purposes,” reduced the duties on several 
articles named and also increased the 
free list. By the act of May 1, 1872, the 
duty on tea and coffee was repealed. 
Taxes on Imports were still further re- 
duced hv the act of June 6, 1872, and this 
latter act was amended by the tariff act 


of March 3, 1873. Two amending acts 
were passed in 1875, that of March 3 
Increased the duties on Imported molasses, 
sugar, and other articles, in his Second 
Annual Messime (page 4061) the Fresh 
deut said : “The tax collected from the 
people has been reduced more than $80,- 

000, uo0 per annum. By steadiness In our 
present course there Is no reason why in 
a few short years the national tax-gath- 
oror may not disappear from the door of 
the citizen almost entirely. With the reve- 
nue stamp dispensed by postmasters In 
every community, tax upon liquors of all 
sorts, and tobacco In all its forms, and 
by a wise adjustment of the tariff, which 
will put a duly only upon these articles 
w’hich we could dispense with, know'ii as 
luxuries, and on those which we use more 
of than we produce, revenue enough may 
lie raised after a few years of peace and 
consequent reduction of Indebtedness, to 
fulilll all our obligations, A fuilher re- 
duction of expenses, in addition to a further 
reduction of interest account, may be re- 
lied on to make this practicable. Reve- 
nue rrforiii, if it means this, has my hearty 
support.” 

Fifteenth Amendment. — TJie Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution was adopt- 
ed Feb. 26, 1869, rati tied by the requisite 
three-fourths of the States, and declared 
In force on March 20, 1870. President 
Grant had recommended this measure and 
wlieii he proclaimed its adoption he sent a 
sp(*cial message to Congress (page 400i>) in 
wlilch he said that this ^‘is indeed a 
measure of grander Importance than any 
other one act of the kind from the founda- 
tion of our free Government to the present 
d i35” Again he says that “the adoption 
of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution completes the greatest civil change 
and oonstitutos the most important event 
that lias occurred since the nation came 
into life.” 

Civil Service. — In his Second Annual Mes- 
sage (page 4002) President Grant advo- 
<:iles “reform in the civil service of the 
country. I would have it go beyond the 
mere fixing of the tenure of office of clerks 
and employees, . , . I would haye It gov- 
ern, not the tenure, but the manner of 
making all appointments. . , . The pres- 
ent system does not secure the best men. 
The elevation and purification of the civil 
service of the Government will be hailed 
with approval by the whole people of the 
United States.” In his l^ilrd Annual Mes- 
sage (page 4109) the President reports 
the appointment by him of a board to re- 
vise rules and regulations to effect the 
ne( ued reforms. In his Fifth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 4209) the President asks Con- 
gress to appoint a committee to confer with 
hfs Civil-Service-Board regarding proper 
recognition of the rules formulated by it. 

PubUo Debt, — The public debt of the 
United States during the administration 
of President Grant stood as follows ; July 

1. 1869, $2,432,771,873.09; 1870, $2,331.- 
169,965.21; 1871, $2,246,994,008.67; 1872, 
$2,149,780,530.35; 1873, $2,105,462,060.75; 
1874, $2,104,149,153.69; 1875, $2,090,041,- 
170.13; 1876, $2,060,925,340.45. 

In his First Annual Message (page 3983) 
President Grant said; “The Vast resources 
of the nation, both developed and unde- 
veloped, ou^it to make our credit the best 
on earth. With a less burden of taxation 
than the citizen has endured for six years 
past, the entire public debt could be paid 
in ten years. But It is not desirable that 
the people Should be taxed to pay it In that 
time. Year by year the ability to pay in- 
creases in a rapid ratio.” The President 
advocates the payment of the interest and 
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the funding of the pnbUc debt. On paare 
3091, the President highly eommenda the 
action of CoQgreaa In paaaitig the Joint 
reeolutiou providiug that the debt be paid, 
both principal and Intereet in coin. 

Finance. — In his First Annual Message 
(page 3983) the President said: Among 
tne evils growing out of the rebellion, 
and not yet referred to, is that of an 
irredeemable currency. It is an evil that 
I hope will receive your earnest atten- 
tion. It Is a duty and one of the highest 
duties of Government to secure to the 
citizen a medium exchange of fixed, un- 
varying value. This impIlcH a return to a 
specie basis and no substitute for It can 
be devised. I earnestly recommend to 
you then such legislation as will secure 
the gradual return to specie payments, and 
put an immediate stop to nuetuations In 
the value of eiirreiiey.’* When, In 1874, 
Congress passed the Inflation Bill” In- 
creasing the paper currency of the coun- 
try $100,000,(X>0, the President vetoed It 
(page 4223) and stated that the opin- 
ions formerly expressed by him had un- 
dergone no change. The bill was not 
passed over his veto and the whole coun- 
try stistained his action. Writing on .Tune 
4, 1874, I»resldent Grant said: ‘T believe 
It a high and plain duty to return to a 
specie basis at the earlh‘st practical day, 
not only In compliance with legislative and 
party pledges, but as a step indispensable 
to national lasting prosnerlty.” Congress 
ns a result of the President’s earnestness 
and unniisw’erahie argument passed the 
‘‘Kesumpttoii Act” In 1875. The fliianelal 
results of President Grant’s administra- 
tions may be summed up thus : There had 
been a reduclioii of over ,$300,000,000 in 
the taxes, over $450, 000, 000 In the public 
debt, over $00,000,000 In the interest, and 
a change from $130,000,000 of balance of 
trade against the country to that amount 
In Us favor. 

Grant, XTlysses S.: 

Advancement and progress made by 
United States discussed by, 4286. 

Annexation of Santo Domingo dis- 
cussed by. (See Santo Domingo.) 

Annual messages of, 3981, 4050, 4096, 
4138, 4180, 4238, 4286, 4353. 

Biographical sketch of, 3957. 

Brigadier-general, thanks of Presi- 
dent tendered, 3305. 

Captain -general of Army, appoint- 
ment of, as, recommended, 4572. 

Civil Service discussed by, 4063,4108, 
4159, 4177, 4208, 4217. (See also 
Civil Service. ) 4254. 

Congress requested by, to postpone 
adjournment, 4034. 

Constitutional amendment regard- 

ing— 

Approval of separate items of bill 
and veto of others recommended 
by, 4196. 

Election of President and Vice- 
President referred to by, 4196. 
Legislation during last 24 hours of 
Congress recommended by, 4196. 
Legislation in extra session of Con- 
gress recommended by, 4196. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of 

United States regarding, dis- 


cussed by, 398S, 4018, 4051, 4101, 
4143, 4245, 4290. 

Referred to by President McKinley, 

6259, 6286, 6291. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4893, 4900, 4901, 
4902, and illustration opposite 4927. 
Executive acts performed during ab- 
sence of President from seat of 
Government discussed by, 3559. 
Exequatur issued vice-consul of Por- 
tugal revoked by, 4038. 

Finances discussed by, 3983, 3991, 
4061, 4101, 4146, 4197, 4238, 4247, 
4268, 4301, 4354, 4379. 

First lieutenant by brevet, nomina- 
tion of and reasons therefor, 2520. 
Foreign policy discussed by, j3985, 
4006, 4016, 4018, 4050, 4053, 4082, 
4101, 4143, 4176, 4192, 4245, 4290, 
4365. 

General of United States Army — 
Nomination of, 3595. 

Nomination of, upon retired list, 
4867. 

Recommended, 4858, 

Requested to proceed to Mexican 
frontier and communicate with 
American minister, 3641. 
Relieved from duty, 3641. 

Ilabvas corpvs, writ of, suspended in 
South Carolina by, 4090, 4093. 
Revoked as to Marion County, 4092. 
Inaugural address of — 

First, 3960; Second, 4175. 
Legislation in last 24 hours of Con- 
gress, 4829. 

Lieutenant, first, by brevet, nomina- 
tion of, and reasons therefor, 2520. 
Lieutenant-general — 

Commander of armies of United 
States assigned to, 3435. 
Negotiations for and correspond- 
ence regarding restoration of 
peace, 3461. 

Nomination of, 3400. 

Report of, referred to, 3471. 
Major-general, thanks af Congress 
tendered, and gold medal presented 
to, 3432. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted by, 4015, 
4054, 4083. 

Official and civil career of, discussed 
by, 4353, 

Pension to, recommended, 4840, 
Pocket veto of, 4274. 

Portrait of, 3956. 

Powers of Federal and State Gov- 
ernments discussed by, 3992, 4126, 
4170, 4196, 4259. 

Proclamation of — 

Admission of Colorado, 4346. 
Alabama Claims, extending time of 
Commission of, 4278. 

American citizens in Ottoman do- 
minions, rights of, 4231, 4344, 
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Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia, 4181* (See illustration oppo- 
site 4376.) 

Consular jurisdiction over crews of 
foreign vessels in American 
waters, 4038, 4129. 

Day for submitting constitution to 
voters of — 

Mississippi, 3970, 

Texas, 3971. 

Virginia, 3967. 

Directing discontinuance of pro- 
ceedings to remove persons from 
office, 4130. 

Discriminating duties suspended on 
vessels of — 

France, 3969, 3973, 4182. 

Bevoked, 4132. 

Japan, 4131. 

Portugal, 4080. 

Spain, 4128. 

Enforcement of fourteenth amend- 
ment, 4088. 

Exequatur of vice-consul of Portu- 
gal revoked, 4038. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
3966, 4087, 4171, 4278, 4390. 
Facsimile of, opposite 3976. 

Military expedition to Canada, 4039. 
Neutrality in Franco-German War, 
4040, 4043, 4045. 

Becommending filing of historical 
sketches of counties and towns, 
4345. 

Beduction in hours of labor not to 
affect wages of Government em- 
ployees, 3969, 4129. 
Thanksgiving, 3972, 4046, 4092, 

4132, 4182, 4231, 4279, 4346, 4351. 
Treaty with — 

Great Britain, acts to give effect 
to, 4179, 4227. 

Hawaiian Islands, 4348. 

Unlawful combinations in — 
Arkansas, 4226. 

Louisiana, 4177, 4230. 

Mississippi, 4276. 

South Carolina, 4086, 4089, 4350. 
Habeas corpus suspended, 4090, 
4093. 

Bevoked as to Marion Coun- 
ty, 4092. 

Beconstruction of Southern States 
discussed by, 3982, 4050. 
Eecommendations regarding, 3965. 
Beferred to, 4354. 

Bemovals from office discussed by, 
3992. 

Beport of, on condition of Southern 
^ates, 3571. 

Bestoration of Southern States recom- 
mended by, 3965. 

Secretary of War, authorized to act 
as, ad interim, 3754, 3781. 


Correspondence with President 
Johnson regarding vacation of 
office of, 3800. 

State of the Union discussed by, 3981, 
4050, 4107, 4138, 4238, 4259, 4286, 
4353. 

Swords and testimonials of, offered to 
government by Mrs. Grant, rec- 
ommendation regarding, 4857. 
Schedule of, 4859. 

Tariff discussed by, 3984, 4061, 4102, 
4201, 4247, 4303. 

Termination of official career of, re- 
ferred to, 4367. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 3972, 
4046, 4092, 4132, 4182, 4231, 4279, 
4346, 4351. 

Tomb of, see illustration opposite 
4943. 

Veto messages of — 

Abolishing police board in District 
of Columbia, 4384. 

Advertising of Executive Depart- 
ments, 4388. 

Amendment to act for improvement 
of Fox and Wisconsin rivers, 4336. 
Congratulations from Argentine 
Eepublic and Pretoria, 4384. 
Equalizing bounties of soldiers in 
war, reasons for applying pocket 
veto, 4274. 

Fixing salary of President, 4334. 
Homestead entries, 4383. 

Indian trust funds, 4332, 

New trials in Court of Claims, 4168. 
Paving Pennsylvania avenue, 4341. 
Pension to — 

Blumer, Eliza Jane, 4338. 
Crawford, Richard B., 4126. 
Hinely, Lewis, 4274. 

Montgomery, Mary Ann, 4126. 
Byan, Abigail, 4126. 

Placing Daniel H. Kelly ^s name on 
muster roll, 4386. 

Post-office statutes, 4336. 
Recording conveyances in District 
of Columbia, 4335. 

Belief of — 

Best, J. Milton, 4126. 

Brock, Michael, 4339. 

Burtch, Alexander, 4273. 

Children of John M. Baker, 4125. 
Contractors for war vessels, 4079. 
Cooper, Charles, and other signers 
of bond, 4078. 

Denniston, William H., 4222. 

East Tennessee University, 4169. 
Hanks, John F., estate of, 4124. 
Hile, James A., 4333. 

Johnston, James T., 4125. 

Jussen, Edmund, 4168. 

Leland, Edward A., 4389. 
McCullah, James A., 4170. 
Owners of salt works, 4170. 
Spencer and Mead, 4225. 
Tiffany, Nelson, 4337, 
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Turner, Junius T., 4343. 
Objections to ,biU withdrawn, 
4343, 

Tyler and Luckett (assignees), 
4334. ^ ^ 

Wallace, Thomas B., 4127. 
White, Kollin, 4034. 

. Willman, Henry, 4070. 

Hemoval of charge of desertion 
from record of Alfred Bouland, 
4387. 

Hestoraiion of Edward B. Meyer’s 
name to army list, 4339. 

Sale of Indian lands, 4341. 
President requests that bill be 
returned for approval, 4342. 
Request denied, 4342. 

Union troops in Alabama and Flor- 
ida, fixing status of, 4035. 
United States notes and national 
bank circulation, 4222. 

Grant’s Tomb. (See illustration oppo- 
site 4943.) 

Graphophone. (See Phonograph.) 
Greaser.— A name given to Mexicans in the 
United States, particularly in the border 
states. 

Great Britain. (See British Empire for 
History and Description.) 

Great Britain (see also British Empire, 
Canada, Dominion of; London): 
Action of United States in Boer War 
to preserve neutrality and to pro- 
duce peace, 6371. 

Aid to American interests in Spanish 
jurisdictions rendered by consuls 
of, 6331. 

American citizens — 

Attacked by force from, discussed, 
1618. 

Militia called forth to protect, 
1620. 

Claims of, against, 6858. 

Illegally taken by, 485. 

Treatment of, referred to, 3718. 
Unlawfully put to death in, and 
retaliatory measures discussed, 
522. 

American interests in Spanish juris- 
diction confided to consuls of, 6331. 
Arbitration, negotiations with United 
States for. (See Arbitration.) 
Attempted occupation of portion of 
Alaska by Canada and, referred to, 
6097. 

Attempts of Canada and, to establish 
post routes in Alaska referred to, 
5501. 

Attempts of, to draw recruits from 
States during war with Russia dis- 
cussed, 2864. 

Attempts to draw United States into 
its contest with France, 437. 
Bering Sea questions discussed. (See 
Bering Sea Fisheries.) 


Blockade declared by, without pres- 
ence of adequate force. 486. 

Boundary dispute of, with Liberia, 
4716, 4762. 

Boundary dispute of, with Venezuela 
regarding British Guiana, 5204, 
5471, 5616, 5873, 5958, 6064, 6087, 
6154, 6380. 

Arbitration of — 

Discussed, 6337. 

Recommended by President 
Cleveland, 6064. 

Treaty regarding, 6154. 

Monroe doctrine reasserted and at- 
titude of United States respect- 
ing, discussed by President Cleve- 
land, 6064, 6087. 

Boundary line with (see also Alaska; 
Ghent, Treaty of; Northeastern 
Boundary; Northwestern Bound- 
ary)-— 

Commission for determining, dis- 
solved, 3989. 

Commission to settle, recommended, 
4056, 4141. 

Commission selected referred to, 
4191. 

Expenses of commission referred 
to, 3899. 

Referred to, 965, 3112, 3117, 4098. 
4191. 

Settlement of, 4138, 4357. • 

Treaty regarding, referred to, 3894, 
3956. 

Canal navigation in Canada discussed. 
(See Canada, Dominion of.) 

Central America, relations between 
United States and, regarding. (See 
Central America.) 

Cession of keys on Bahama Banks to 
United States, negotiations regard- 
ing, 913. 

Claims of, against United States, 242, 
621, 1125, 1258, 2995, 3247, 3580, 
4191, 4243, 4975, 5662. (See also 
Lord Nflmiiy The.) 

Agreement to discharge, 329. 
Award of commission, 4191. 

Payment of, 4243. 

Commission for adjustment of, 2741. 
Convention regarding, 2726, 3894, 
6097. 

Claims of, growing out of War be- 
tween the States, 4191. 

Claims of United States against (see 
also Alabama Claims; Fisheries; 
Fortune Bay Outrages; Vessels, 
United States, seized) — 

Arising from injuries to United 
States during War between the 
States. (See Alabama Claims.) 
Commission for adjustment of, 
2741, 2917. 

Recommended, 4056. 

Convention regarding, 932, 935, 
2726, 3894, 3956. 
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Oorrespoudenee regatding, 35^99. 
Discussed aud referred te by Pres- 
ident — 

Adams, John, 242, 253. 

Adams, J, Q., 861), 895, 919, 932. 
Grant, 3964, 3965, 3987, 4191. 
Jackson, 1109, 1268. 

Jefferson, 383, 411, 433. 

Johnson, 3565, 3655, 3777, 3890. 
Madison, 458. 

Tyler, 2111, 2112, 2191, 2219. 
Van Buren, 1732, 1784. 
Washington, 88, 89, 145, 146, 192. 
Indemnification to be allowed, 2111. 
Letter from minister regarding it, 
383 

Payment of, 242, 935, 945, 986, 4625. 
Treaty regarding, rejected by Sen- 
ate, 3987. 

Colonial trade of United States with — 
Prohibited by proclamation, 911, 
947. 

Proposition made to Groat Britain 
in regard to, 1043, 1064, 1134, 
1135. 

Keferred to, 920, 932, 1095, 1109, 
4122, 4123. 

Commerce of United States — 

Decrees affecting. (See Berlin and 
Milan Decrees.) 

Kestrictions placed upon by, during 
South African War, 6429. 
Spoliations committed on. (See 
Claims against, ante.) 

Commercial reciprocal conventions 
concluded with, on behalf of colo- 
nies, 6381. 

Commercial relations of United States 
with colonies of. (8eo British 
Colonies.) 

Commercial relations wdth, and ques- 
tions regarding — 

Convention in regard to, 548, 554, 
608, 628, 764, 94G. 
Proclamation regarding, trans- 
mitted, 555. 

Discussed, by President — 

Adams, John, 251. 

Adams, J. Q., 919, 933, 941, 967, 
974. 

Jackson, 1043, 1064, 1115. 
Madison, 459, 467, 476. 

Monroe, 608, 628, 645, 669, 818. 
Polk, 2428. 

Taylor, 2548. 

Washington, 88, 114, 138, 17.5, 
184, 190, 191, 458, 476, 941, 948. 
Benewal of, 453, 457. 

Suspension of, 458, 476, 941, 948. 
Commissioners^ award in tho claims 
of United States against, 6276. 
Conduct of, toward United States be- 
fore War of 1812, discussed, 484. 
Confederate envoys sent to. (See Ma- 
son and Slidell.) 


Confederate States, aid furnished to, 
by, and claims of United States 
arising out of. (See Alabama 
Claims.) 

Consuls of, to United States, exequa- 
turs to, revoked, 2924, 2925. 
Convention with — 

Proposition to refer differences re- 
garding, to arl>itration, 2895. 
Referred to, 771, 935, 958, 969, 2763, 
2776, 2908, 2917. 

Conventional regulations of passage 
of Chinese laborers across Ameri- 
can frontier proposed to, 5544. 
Copyright i)rivilege extended, by 
proclamation, 5582. 

Referred to, 5625. 

Distresjsed operatives of Blackburn, 
Referred to, 3358. 

Duties — 

Claims of, for return of, settled, 
2296. 

Remitted to citizens of United 
States by recommendations re- 
garding, 568. 

Edicts of, unjust, 487. 

Export duties, return of, to American 
merchants demanded, 2112. 

Claims regarding, settled, 2296. 
Financial policy of, discussed, 2504. 
Fisheries, controversy with United 
States regarding. (See Bering Sea 
Fisheries.) 

Fisheries of, referred to, 1127. 

Flag of, order dire<*ting salute to, by 
Army and Navy forces at York- 
town, 4624, 

Referred to, 4625. 

Fortifications of, on northern frontier 
of United States, 1803, 1815, 1817. 
Gen. Macomb’s letter regarding, 
181.5. 

Gen. Scott’s letter regarding, 1804. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2016, 4989, 5470. 
Demands made under, 2131, 2213. 
Discussed, 4917. 

Questions arising under, 4419. 
Referred to, 4802, 5545. 

Refusal of, to comply with, 4321. 
4324, 4368. 

Fugitive slaves in. (See Fugitive 
Slaves.) 

Greytown bombardment and claims 
arising out of. (See Greytown, 
Nicaragua.) 

Hostile disposition of, toward United 
States, 476, 479, 483, 484. 

Import duties collected in contraven- 
tion of treaty between United 
Sthtes and, 596, 2274, 2296. 
Importation of American products to, 
restrictions Upon, discussed, 4519, 
5764, 6178. 

Importations of, suspension of act 
prohibiting, recommended, 399. 
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Imposition of eommereial restrictions 
upon the products and manufac- 
tures of the United States sought 
to be introduced into, 4519, 5764, 
6178. 

Imprisonment of American citissens 
by authorities of, 963, 969, 990, 
1123, 1575, 3622, 1687, 1909, 3928, 
2521, 3718, 3827, 3897, 4005, 4602, 
4674 , em. 

Correspondence regarding. (See 
Greely, Ebenezer S.) 

Keleased, 1110. 

Trial and conviction of, 3800, 3827, 
3833, 3834, 4782. 

Imprisonment of citizens of, by 
United States, 1840. 

Keferred to, 1894, 1927, 2286, 2303. 
Imjiroper publication regarding prop- 
osition to adjust claims discussed, 
2691. 

In state of war with United States 
while latter remains in state of 
peace, 489. . 

Interference with cargoes in neutral 
bottoms during Boer War by, 6429. 
Invasion of northern frontier of 
United States by troops of, dis- 
cussed, 1618, 1676, 1695, 1840, 1929. 
Island of Tigre, forcible seizure aud 
occupancy of, by, referred to, 2570, 
2601. 

Lease of station by Hawaii to, for 
submarine telegraph cable, recom- 
mendations regarding, 5991. 
Licenses of, acceptance of, prohibited. 
(See Licenses.) 

Light-house dues of, referred to, 4117. 
Mediation offered by, in dispute be- 
tween United States and France, 
1432, 1434. 

Accepted by United States, 1432. 
Correspondence in regard to, 1436. 
Rendered unnecessary, 1435. 
Military operations of, against China 
terminated by treaty, 2066. 
Military preparations of, referred to, 
1803, 1815, 1817. 

Minister of, to United States — 
Intercourse with, terminated by 
President Pierce, 2908. 
Resumed, 2972. 

Interference of, in political affairs 
of United States and aciion of 
President Clev^eland regarding, 
5365, 5396. 

Recalled, 459. 

Received, 2972. 

Title of ambasS^ador conferred 
upon, 5874. 

Minister of United States to — 
Correspondence of, transmitted, 463. 
Letter of, transmitted, 6254. 
Nomination of, 146. 


Pretoria protects British ftnd other 
interests, 0371. 

Recall of, referred to, 4070, 

Title of ambassador conferred upou, 
5874. 

Monetary disturbances in, referred 
to, 5549, 5556. 

Naturalization treaty with, 3894, 
3956, 4014, 4056, 4077. 

Naval force on Lakes, agreement 
with, regarding, 581, 602, 605, 
1805, 1817, 5768. 

Desire of Great Britain to annul, 
1818. 

Proclamation regarding, 605. 
Navigation acts of, alterations in, 
referred to, 2548. 

Navigation with, referred to, 331, 
559, 960, 2548. 

Negotiations with, 843, 913. 
Transmission of information re- 
garding, refused, 2690. 

Neutral rights of United States dis- 
regarded by, 486. 

Neutral trade between ports un- 
friendly to, interdicted by, 415. 
Neutrality, alleged violation of, by, 
referred to, 1738. 

Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Austria-Hungary, 7975. 

Germany, 7974. 

Turkey, 8014. 

Nicaragua, authority and aggressions 
of, in, discussed, 2571. 
Northeastern boundary line with 
United States. (See Northeastern 
Boundary.) 

Northwestern boundary line with 
United States. (See Northwestern 
Boundary.) 

Officers of, misbehavior of, toward 
American vessels of war, 271. 
Operations against China terminated 
by treaty, 2066. 

Oregon Territory dispute with United 
States regarding boundary of. 
(See Northwestern Boundary.) 
Payment of duties due, 568. 

Postal arrangements to be made 
with, 2413. 

Referred to, 2175, 2428. 

Postal convention with, 2528, 2560, 
2724, 3650, 3775, 3833, 3883. 
Ramsdon, Fred W., Consul at San- 
tiago de Cuba, death of, referred 
to, 6331. 

Refusal of, to abide by action of 
minister to United States, 458. 
Relations with, discussed, 147, 251, 
327, 328, 329, 434, 437, 778, 1617, 
2690, 2691, 4024. 

Restrictions upon products, 4519. 
Renounces rights under Clayton* 
Bulwer treaty, 6849. 
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Buatan Island, convention with Hon- 
duras regarding, 2955. 

Salvador, differences with, 2643. 
Samoan affairs discussed. (See Sa- 
moan Islands.) 

San Juan Island, claim of United 
States and, to. (See San Juan 
Island.) 

Satisfaction demanded from, for out- 
rages committed by vessels of, 414. 
Seamen of United States impressed 
by, referred to, 383, 430. 
Account of J. B. Cutting for ex- 
penses in liberating, 108. 

Search, right to, claimed by, but 
denied by the United States, 
484, 1930, 2048, 2082. 

Mutual right to, discussed, 1943. 
Secret agent employed by, to foment 
disaffection in United States, 483, 
488. 

Sioux Indians, pursuit of hostile 
bands of, referred to, 3399. 

Slave trade, convention with, for 
suppression of. (See African Slave 
Trade.) 

Slaves exported by, in contravention 
of treaty of Ghent, 629, 6280. 
Soldiers enlisted within United States 
by, discussed, 2864, 2895, 2908, 
2k3. 

Spoliations committed on commerce 
of United States by. (See Claims 
against, ante,) 

Tariff on productions of, referred to, 
2571. 

Tariff system of, discussed, 2350. 
Territorial relations with, referred 
to, 1732, 1738. 

Trade-marks, treaty with regarding, 
4408, 4419. 

Treaty and negotiations with, regard- 
ing— 

Canals. (See Nicaragua Canal; 
Panama Canal.) 

Tehuantepec route. (See Tehuan- 
tepec, Isthmus of.) 

Treaty of peace with, Commissioners 
were Albert Gallatin, John Quincy 
Adams and James A. Bayard. 

Appointed in May, 1813. 
Proclamation regarding, 545. 
Transmitted, 537. 

Treaty of, with — 

Honduras, referred to, 3170. 
Nicaragua, 3168. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Adams, John, 251, 280, 282, 285, 
296. 

Adams, John Q., 932, 935. 
Cleveland, 4917, 4989. 

Fillmore, 2602, 2617. 

Grant, 4055, 4086, 4097, 4161. 
Harrison, Benj., 5470. 

Jefferson, 327, 329, 409, 433. 


Johnson, 3722. 

Lincoln, 3272, 3281, 3395, 3401. 
Madison, 537, 545, 548, 554. 
Monroe, 605, 618, 619, 707, 764, 
777, 810. 

Pierce, 2775, 2780, 2810, 2951. 
Polk, 2245, 2528. 

Taylor, 2580, 

Tyler, 2016, 2047, 2068, 2082, 

2110. 

Washington, 88, 143, 144, 170, 
175, 184, 186, 190, 192, 197. 
(See also Ashburton Treaty; 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty; Gene- 
va Tribunal; Ghent, Treaty of, 
and Hay-Pauncefote Treaty.) 
Acts to give effect to, passage of, 
proclaimed, 4179, 4227. 
Beferred to, 4243. 

Ashburton. (See Ashburton Treaty.) 
Commissioners to conclude — 

Communications from and in- 
structions to, 536, 537. 
Communications received in re- 
gard to, 536, 537, 2583. 
Construction of, discussed. (See 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty; Ghent, 
Treaty of.) 

Emperor of Russia construes, 645, 
672, 756. 

Proclamation regarding, by Presi- 
dent — 

Arthur, 4867. 

Madison, 545. 

Pierce, 2858, 2922. 

Ratification of, 767. 

Referred to, 945, 946, 2760, 2943, 
2944, 2952, 5196. 

Regarding — 

British North American fisheries. 
(See Fisheries.) 

Dominion over Central America. 

(See Central America.) 
Property and slaves taken in vio- 
lation of treaty of Ghent, 932. 
Trade with Canada, 4220. 
Rejected by Senate, 3982. 

Signed at Ghent. (See Ghent, 
Treaty of.) 

Termination of, proclaimed, 4867. 
Tribunal at Geneva to settle ques- 
tions pending between United 
States and. (See Geneva Tri- 
bunal.) 

Troops of — 

About to encroach upon territory 
of United States, 147. 

Landed in Nicaragua referred to, 
5908. 

Vessels of — 

Committing depredations shall not 
reenter waters of United States, 
390, 410, 419. 

Contraband on, for use of Ameri- 
can insurgents discussed, 3352. 
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Embargo on — 

Imposed^ 458. 

Beferred^ 468, 476. 

Bemoved, 457. 

Intercourse with, forbidden, 419. 
Interfered with ^ United States. 
(See Albion^ The; Qlen, The; 
Perthshire, The; mbyl, The.) 
Ports of United States opened tO| 
by proelamation, 753, 1060. 
Beferred to, 755. 

Presented to United States. (See 
Lady Franklin Bay Expedition.) 
Bestrictions on, removed, 603, 605. 
Seized in Oregon, 2636. 

To be restored to, 2953, 4856. 
Violate American flag, 485. 
Vessels of United States — 

In Great Lakes granted facilities 
for returning, 6331. 

Mutual right to search, discussed, 
1943. 

Question amicably settled, 3038, 
3171. 

Bestricted in South Africa, 6429. 
Bight to search, claimed by, denied 
by United States, 484, 1930, 

2048, 2082. 

Beferred to, 2286, 2297. 

Seized or interfered with by, dis- 
cussed by President — 

Adams, John, 242, 264, 271. 
Buchanan, 3062. 

Cleveland, 4990, 5198. 

Fillmore, 2603, 2675, 2680. 

Grant, 4068, 4070, 4114. 

JeflPerson, 410, 414, 420, 433, 441. 
Madison, 454, 478, 481. 

Polk, 2286, 2297. 

Tyler, 1909, 1920, 1929, 2016, 
2076, 2111, 2215, 2219. 

Van Buren, 1676, 1693, 1695, 

1732, 1784, 1806, 1839, 1840, 
1857. 

Washington, 118. 

(See also Chesapeake, The; War 
of 1812 discussed.) 

War of France and, with China, 
neutrality of United States in, 
3037, 3089, 3174. 

War with Prance, neutrality of 
United States in, proclaimed, 148. 
War with Bussia — 

Attempts of Great Britain to draw 
recruits from United States, 
2864. 

Neutrality of United States in, 
2864. 

Wars with United States. (See Bev- 
olutionary War; War of 1812.) 
Welland Canal, navigation of, and 
questions growing out of. (See 
Welland Canal.) 

Workingmen in, correspondence of 
President Lincoln with, transmit- 
ted, 3358. 


Great Britain, Treaties withi. — Many of 
the treaties made between the United States 
and Great Britain have been either abro- 

f fa ted by wars or have been superseded by 
ater treaties. All are, however, of great 
historic importance on account of the part 
they played In establishing the boundaries 
and determining the relations of the two 
countries. 

Protocol Ending Revolution. — ^The provi- 
sional treaty of peace of 1782 was concluded 
at Paris, Nov. 30, 1782. By It, Great 
Britain acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, relinquished all claims, 
and specitied the boundaries between the 
Uiiited States and Canada. It was the 
vagueness of the boundary description of 
the east that led to the difficulties with 
Canada, settled by the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty. Fishery rights were conferred upon, 
and confirmed to the United States In all 
parts in which Its people had been accus- 
tomed to fish. The collection of debts 
was facilitated ; recommendations were made 
for the restitution of confiscated estates ; 
confiscations and persecutions were to 
cease ; prisoners of war on both sides were 
to be liberated ; and Great Britain was to 
withdraw all forces, and to restore all 
State records, archives, deeds, and papers, 
which had fallen into the hands of any 
British officers. The navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi was to be open to the citizens both 
of the United States and Great Britain. 

Armietice. — There was signed at Ver- 
sailles on Jan. 20, 1783, an armistice de- 
claring a cessation of hostilities, upon which 
the several provisions of the preceding 
treaty went Into effect. 

Peace. — The definitive treaty of peace 
between Great Britain and the United States 
was signed at Paris on Sept. 3, 1783. It 
was in effect a reiteration of the terms and 
conditions of the protocol. 

Amity Commerce and Navigation {Jay 
Treaty). — ^The treaty of amity, commerce, 
and navigation of 1794 Is known as the Jay 
treaty. A part of it expired by limitation 
in 1807, and the rest of it was annulled 
by the War of 1812. It contained more 
definite location of the St. Croix river — a 
part of the eastern boundary ; and provided 
for the adjustment of claims on both sides. 

Peace and Amity {Treaty of Qhent ). — 
The treaty of peace and amity of 1814, 
known as the Treaty of Ghent, closed the 
war of 1812. It was signed at Ghent on 
Dec. 24, 1814. It declared peace between 
the two countries, provided for the restora- 
tion of territory and of archives ; proclaimed 
a cessation of hostilities ; and ordered the 
release of prisoners on both sides. The 
northeastern boundary was determined and 
laid down, the northern boundary from the 
St. Croix to the St. Lawrence, and the 
northern boundary from the St. Lawrence to 
Lake Superior, and thence from Lake Hu- 

S on to the Lake of the Woods, were de- 
ncd. It defined the powers of the boundary 
commission. The United States obligated 
itself to put an end to hostilities of the 
Indians ; and slave trade was abolished. To 
this treaty were appended many annotations 
and explanations or the boundaries between 
the United States and Canada. 

Commerce. — The convention of commerce 
and navigation of I7fi4 Is continued In force 
by the treaties of 1815 and 1818, and In- 
definitely extended by the convention of 
1827. It agreed to freedom of commerce 
and navigation throughout the dominions of 
both powers ; provided for the equitable 
levying of imports, taxes, and tolls. It 
was sGPulated that trade with tlie British 
West Indies and with British America 
should not In any degree be affected by 
this treaty. Trade with these parts of the 
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British EmpU*^ was opened by the procla- 
mation of President Jackson, on Oct. 5» 
1830. (Base 1000.) The trade of the prin- 
cipal Britii^ ports of the East Indies was 
thrown open to the UnUtHl States, but was 
limited to direct trade from a British to an 
American port. Coastwise trade was ex- 
cluded from the provisions. Both countries 
were permitted to appoint consular repre- 
Bontatives in the several ports to safeguard 
their commercial interests. A declaration 
was appended to the treaty to the effect 
that as the Island of St. Helena was to bo 
the aho^e of exile of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Amerlt^ll Vessels were excluded therefrom. 

JVapol l^orces on the Orvat Lakes . — In 
1817 an arrangement was effected between 
the two countries w'hich limited and pre- 
scribed the armed force that each country 
should maintain on the Great Lakes. (Sec 
Proclamation page 605). 

Fisheries Boundary and the Restoration 
of idlares . — The convention of 1818 respect- 
ing fisheries, boundaries, and the restora- 
tion of slaves, conferred iii)on the United 
States the privilege of taking fish on the 
southern, western, and northern coasts of 
Newfoundland, and upon the southern coast 
of Labrador. The United States relin- 
quished the right to take or to cnire fish 
within three mFles of the coast in any other 
parts of the British dominions. 1‘rlvllege 
was extended to the United Slates to enter 
porta, creeks, harbors, or bays, in any other 
part only for the purpose of procuring 
water, food, or for repairs, and protection 
from stress of weather. The boundary of 
the regions from Lake of the Woods to 
the Stony Mountains and thence west of the 
Stony Mountains, was defined. Commercial 
relations were extended for a period of 
ten years, in terms of the treaty of 1815. 
Compensation for the restitution of slaves 
was also provided for. 

Indemnification for Slaves . — In 1822 a 
claims convention was agreed to for effect- 
ing the compensation for sucli slaves as 
had been carried away by British troops. 
Indemnity to the amount of $1,204,060 was 
awarded for this purpose by the conven- 
tion of 1826. 

Boundaries Supvression of Slat'e Trade 
and Extradition ( Webster- A snhtir ton ). — The 
convention of 1842 as to boundaries, sup- 
pression of slave trade, and extradition, de- 
fined the northeastern boundary, the north- 
ern boundary from Lake Huron to Lake of 
the Woods, and opened the river St. John, 
in New Brunswick, to both parties. Prior 
grants of land within the disputed territory 
w^ere confirmed ; the “Disputed Territory 
Fund” was provided to defray expenses and 
to pay claims arising from the dispute over 
territory. A commission was established to 
settle the northeastern boundary dispute. 
Channels in the St. Lawrence. Detroit, and 
St. Clair rivers were declared open to nav- 
igation by both parties. For the suppres- 
sion of tno slave trado on the coasts of 
Africa, It was agreed to support a naval 
force of sufficient strength, Kemonstrances 
with Qtber powers were decided upon to 
help suppress the trade in slaves. Pro- 
vision was made for the extradition of fugi- 
tive criminals charged with the commission 
of the more serious crimes. 

Northwest Boundan*. — ^The boundary of 
the country west of the Rocky Mountains 
was established by the treaty of 1846. The 
navigation of the Colnmbia River was free 
and open to both parties and the Puget 
Round Agricultural Company was confirmed 
in its possessions. 

Isthmian Canal ( Cfapton-Buheer ) . — ^The 
convention of 1850, known as the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, dealt with the ship canal 
connecting the Atlantic and the Pacific 


oceans. It was superseded by the conven- 
tion of 1001, 

Ceding Uorsc-Shoc Reef. — Horse-Shoe 
Reef in the Niagara River was ceded to the 
United States by protocol of Dec. 0, 1850. 

Reciprocity as to Fishenies, Duties and 
Eaviyaiion . — A reciprocity treaty was con- 
cluded in 1854 to settle by commission tbe 
question of fisheries, duties and navigation 
in British North America. The work of the 
commission was nearly concluded when in 
1866 the United States exercised its right 
to terminate the treaty. 

Suppression of African Slave Trade . — A 
treaty for the suppression of th(‘ slave trade 
was concluded In 18ti2, by which war ves- 
sels were empowered to. search for slaves 
on suspected ships other than those of the 
navies of the two contracting powers. This 
right shall be exercised in a manner pre- 
scribed by the treaty and only within a 
distance of two hundred miles from tbe 
coast of Africa. In cas<‘s of illegal search 
and wrongful detention, the government of 
the country whose vessel was at fault shall 
be responsible for tbe payment of proper 
Indemnity. Couits were established at 
Sierra Leone, Uape of Good Hope, and New 
York, for the convenient trial and settle- 
ment of eases. Uondltions, aii|j|aratUK, and 
supplies, which may b(‘ regard(*d as evi- 
dence of guilt, are specified in the treaty, 
and their presence on board a ship shall 
histify its detention or capture, and no 
Indemnity may be collected by the owners 
chf such vessel. Vessels engaged in such 
t rattle shall be destroyed and the parts sold, 
or the vessel may be purcluised by either 
of the contracting powers. The officers and 
crew of such condemned vessel s“hall he 
punished in accordance with the laws of 
their native country or that to which the 
vessel belongs. Slaves taken from sucb ves- 
sels are to be set at liberty and their 
freedom guaranteed by the country making 
the capture. The treaty was further sup- 
plemented by an agreement of 186,’l, and 
anotlier in 1870, when mixed courts were 
abolished and the machinery of the or- 
dinary courts of countries submitted there- 
for. 

Alabama Claims, Fishery Rights, Navi- 
gation and Boundary. —The treaty of 1871, 
known as the Treaty of Washington, was 
drawn up for the settlement of* all causes 
of difference between the two countries. 
The. articles which referred to the Alabama 
claims, the (Mvil War (‘laims commission; 
and the fisheries, are no longer effective. 
The River St. Lawrence in that part wholly 
within the Dominion of Uanada Is open 
to free navigation ; the Yukon, I’orcupluc, 
and Stikine rivers are also open to free 
navigation by both parties. Reciprocal use 
of the Welland, Rt. Lawrence, and other 
canals of Canada, and of the Slate canals 
In the United States, Is urged upon both 

f overnmeuts. Lumber cut In the State of 
ialne upon the head waters of the River 
St. John, may be floated down the river 
to its month, and there shipped free of duty, 
in 1872, the Emperor of Germany, to 
whom was referred the question of the 
northwestern boundary, made an award of 
the Island of San Juan to the United States. 
By protocol of 1873, the matter of the 
northwestern boundary was more fully es- 
tabllsbed. 

Fur Seals in Bering Sea . — ^The conven- 
tion of 1892, relating to fur-seals In Ber- 
ing Sea. established a tribunal of arbitra- 
tion consisting of seven members — two 
named by the United States, two by Great 
Britain, one each by the president of 
France, the king of Italy, and the king 
of Sweden and Norway. All details for 
the meeting and conduct of the tribunal 
wese laid down, their duties, the polnta 
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for their decision, and the matter of the 
adjustment of the expenses wore all clearly 
set forth. The award of the tribunal was 
made on Aug. 15. 1893. While the decision 
of the tribunal was pending a modm Vi- 
vendi declared that all clUsens of the United 
States and all subjects of Great Britain 
were prohibited from kllUng fur-seals in 
the eastern part of Bering Bea. The tri* 
banal recommended that both governments 
prohibit the killing of far-seals within a 
limit of sixty gooMaphlc miles of rrlbiiov 
Islands, or, during the season from May 
1st to July 31st in each year anywhere 
north of the 35th degree of north latitude, 
and east of the ISOth meridian of longitude. 
Balling vessels are allowed to take part In 
seal hsbing and these must bear a certifleate 
from their home government and carry a 
distinguishing dag of their nation. The re- 
sult as to number and sex of the catch, 
and the locality dahed In during each day^ 
must be entered In the vessel’s log. Nets, 
drearmSt or explosives must not oe used. 
Men engaged In seal fishing must give to 
their respective governments evidence of 
their skill in the use of weapons. The 
regulations do not apply to Indians dwell- 
ing on the coasts who fish for food and 
livelihood by the customary means. The 
regulations to remain in force yutil super- 
seded by a satisfactory agreement between 
the two countries. 

For the extradition treaty of 1889, see 
Extradition Treaties. 

Deeerting Seamen . — By a treaty of 1892, 
deserting seamen may be arrested in ports 
by the consul of the country from whose 
vessels they have deserted, except such de- 
serting seamen be citizens or subjects of the 
country in whkh he deserts. 

Alaskan Boundary . — By a convention of 
1892, provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to conduct the sur- 
vey for the determination of the Alaskan 
boundary between (’annda and the United 
States. ALSO for a commission to mark 
the boundary in Passamaquuddy Bay. By 
a convention of 1894 the term of the Alas- 
kan commission was extended until 1895, 
by reason of the difficulty of the task. 
In accordance with the decision of the tri- 
bunal, losses sustained by the seizure of 
British vessels by the United States In con- 
nection with the seal fisheries wore paid 
bv a claims convention commission of 
1896. The award was $473,151.26 against 
the tJnlt(>d States. 

Disposition of Property of Deceased Per- 
sons.-— A treaty of 1889 provides for the 
disposition of the real and personal prop- 
erty of citizens of one country within the 
dominions of the other, both as to the hold- 
ing, the sale, and the sin cession and in- 
heritance, as well as the udmliilstratlon of 
the affairs of deceased owners. The con- 
sular officers may personally, or by delega- 
tion to others, act for heirs until they be 
represented. This treniy was openea to 
accession by colonists of Great Britain, ex- 
cept Canada, and nearly all acceded to Its 
provisions. 

Alaskan Boundary . — A modus vivendi 
fixed a temporary boundary between Alaska 
and Canada In 1899, without prejudice to 
any rights of owners. 

Isthmian Canal {nay-Pauncefote).—T\iQ 
treaty of 1901, known as the Hay-}*aunce- 
fote Treaty, was concluded to facilitate the 
construction of a ship canal. It super- 
seded the old treaty of 1850, or Clayton* 
Bulwer Treaty. The construction of the 
canal is provided for under the auspices 
of the united States Government. The 
canal Is to be free and open to vessels of 
commerce and war of all nations, on equita- 
bly conditions and charges for traffic, It shall 


never bo blockaded, nor shall any act of 
war or hostility occur within It. A bellig- 
erent may not revlctual or take on other 
than strictly necessary stores within the 
canal, nor snail the passage of such vessels 
through the canal be unnecessarily delayed. 
Prizes shall conforin to rules just as do the 
vessels of the belligerent power. Troops 
may not bo embarked or disembarked, nor 
shall munitions of war be loaded or un- 
loaded within the canal, except in case of 
accident, fi^lie limits of the canal shall ex- 
tend a distance, ot three marine miles be* 
yond each end. Except in cases of dis- 
tress, vessels of war or a belligerent power 
shall not remain within the canal longer 
than twenty-four hours, and a vessel of 
war of one belligerent shall not depart 
within twenty-four hours of the departure 
of a vessel of war of another. All the 
buildings, plant, and equipment of the canal, 
shall be regarded as a part thereof, and 
shall enjoy entire immunity, from Injury 
and attack at all times. (Sea Illustration 
opposite 7702.) 

Import Duties, Light and Harbor Dues 
of Zanzibar . — A treaty of 1902 fixed the 
import duties at the port of Zanzibar at a 
sum not to exceed ten per cent of the value 
of the goods at the port of importation. 
All of the fights, privileges and Immunities 
of commerce are extended to the United 
States In the conduct of trade with the 
protectorate. A treaty of 1903 fixed the 
light aud harbor dues at Zanzibar at one 
anna per registered ton for light and one 
anna per registered ton for harbor dues 
on all vessels of the United Btates entering 
ports on the islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. 
The payment of these dues Is conditional 
upon the provision of adequate lights and 
buoys. Extra territorial rights In Zanzibar 
were relinquished by treaty of 1905. 

Alaskan Boundary . — The convention as to 
the Alaskan boundary was concluded on 
Jan. 24, 1903. It provided for the estab- 
lishment of a tribunal of three members 
appointed by the President of the United 
Btates and three by the king of England. 
The details of procedure, the list of ques- 
tions to be decided, the time of meeting, 
and the rendering of the decision, were all 
provided for in the convention. The de- 
cision was rendered Oct. 20, 1903. It was 
siguod by Baron Alverstune for England 
(the two Canadian members not fully con- 
curring in all of the decisions and answersi, 
and by EHhu Root, Henry (^abot Lodge, 
and George Turner, for the United Btates. 
The agreement was effected by exchange 
of notes March 2,5, 1905. 

e^anadian Boundary . — April 11, 1908, a 
treaty was concluded providing for the ap- 
pointment of commissioners to define the 
entire boundary line between Canada and 
the United Btates from Passamaquuddy Bay 
to the Pacific Ocean. 

Fisheries . — A modus vivendi between the 
United States and Great Britain was etfect- 
ed in September, 1907, in regard to inshore 
fisheries on the treaty coast of Newfound- 
land. Rights of coast fishermen formed the 
subject of treaties of 1908 and 1909. 

Arbitration . — Differences of a legal nature 
or as to the interpretation of treaties im- 
possible of settlement by diplomacy are to 
be referred to the Permanent Court of Ar- 
bitration at The Hague according to a 
convention signed at Washington, April 4, 

1908, and in 1909 the whole matter of the 
North Atlantic coast fisheries was submit- 
ted to the l*ermanent Court of Arbitration, 
and an agreement was effected Sept. 8, 

1909. 

Further stipulations for the submission 
of differences to arbitration are contained 
In the %llowlng treaty, which Is given 
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almost entire for the reason that It follows 
the general terms and form of all arbitra- 
tion treaties growing out of the Hague 
Conference : 

Aug. a, 1911, a general arbitration treaty. 
In the interest of peace, between the United 
States and Great Britain, was signed at 
Washington by l*hllander C. Knox, Secre- 
tary of State, on behalf of the United 
States, and James Bryce, the British Am- 
bassador, on behalf of Great Britain, 

On the same day a treaty of (he same 
import between the Ignited States and 
I’ranee was signed in Washington by Phil- 
ander 0. Knox, Secretary of Slate, on be- 
half of the United States, and in Paris by 
Jean Jules Jiisserand, French Ambas,sadoi% 
on behalf of Fra nee. 

The two treaties are alike except as to 
the necessary differences In phraseology 
pertaining to the resiM'ctive names of the 
two countries and the persons who are 
parties to the agreements. 

The following is the text of the British 
treaty : 

The United States of America and his 
Majesty the King of the IJuitcd Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond ihe Seas, Em- 
peror of India, being ((jually desirous of 
perpetuating the peace, which has happily 
existed between the two nations, as estab- 
lished in 1814 by the Treaty of Ghent, 
and has never since been interrupted by 
an appeal to arms, and which has been 
confirmed and strengtlu nod in recent years 
by a number of treaties whereby pending 
controversies have been adjusted by agree- 
ment or settled by arbitration or otherwise 
l)rovid(*d for, so that now for the first time 
there are no ImimiMant questions of dlffer- 
euce outstanding between them, and being 
resolved that no future differences shall 
be a cause of hostilities between them or 
interrupt their good relations and friend- 
ship ; 

The high contracting parties have, there- 
fore, determined, in furtherance of these 
cuds, to conclude a treaty extending the 
scope and obligations of the policy of ar- 
bitration adopted in their present arbitra- 
tion treaty of April 4, 1908, so as to ex- 
clude certain exceptions contained in fhat 
treaty and to provide means for the peace- 
ful solution of all questions of difference 
which it shall be found Impossible in future 
to settle by diplomacy. 

All differences hereafter arising between 
the high contracting parties, which it has 
not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, 
relating to international matters in which 
the high contracting parties are concerned 
by virtue of a claim of right made by one 
against the other, under treaty or other- 
wise, and which are justifiable In their na- 
ture by reason of being susceptible of de- 
cision by the appllcatien of the principles 
of law of equity, shall be submitted to the 
l*ermanent ('oiirt of Arbitration established 
at The Hague by the convention of October 
18, 1907, or to some other arbitral tri- 
bunal, as may be decided in each case by 
special agreement, which special agreement 
shall provide for the organization of such 
tribunal if necessary, define the scope of 
the powers of the arbitrators, the question 
or questions at issue, and settle the terms 
of reference and the procedure thereunder. 

The provisions of Articles XXX Vll to XC. 
inclusive, of the convention for the pacific 
settlement of International disputes con- 
cluded at the second peace conference at 
The Hague on Oct. 18, 1907, so far as ap- 
plicable, shall govern the arbitration pro- 
ceedings to be taken under this treaty. 

The high contracting parties further 
agree to Institute, as occasion arises, and 


as hereinafter provided, a Joint High Com- 
mission of Inquiry, to which upon the te- 
qucKt of either party, shall be referred for 
im|>artial and couscientlous investigation 
any controversy between tbe parties within 
the scope of Article 1, before such contro- 
versy has been submitted to arbitration, and 
also any other controversy hereafter aris- 
ing between them, even If tliey are not 
agreed that it falls within the scope of 
Article I ; provided, however, that such 
reference may be postponed until the ex- 
piration of one year arter the date of tbe 
formal request therefor, In order to afford 
an opportunity for diplomatic discussion 
and adjustment of t*he questions in contro- 
versy, if either party desires such po.stpone- 
ment. 

Whenever a question or matter of differ- 
ence is referred to the Joint High Commis- 
sion of Inquiry, as herein provided, each 
of tbe high eontracting parties shall desig- 
nate three of its nationals to act as mem- 
bers of the Commission of Inquiry for the 
purpose of such reference; or the commis- 
sion may bo otherwise constituted in any 
particular case by the terms of reference, 
the membership of the commission and the 
terms of reference to b<* determined in each 
case by an exchange of notes. 

The Joint High Commission of Inquiry 
is authorized to examine into and report 
upon the particular qurstloiis or matters 
referred to It, for tbe of facilitat- 

ing the solution of disputes by elucidating 
the facts, and to define tlie issues presentt‘d 
by such question, and also to include in Its 
report such n‘commendatloDs and conclu- 
sions as may be appropriate. 

See Illustration opposite 7618. 

Fur Seals Preservation, — The final treaty 
for tbe preservation of fur seals was signed 
July 7, 1911, by representativ(‘s of Uulted 
State.s, Great Britain, Kussla and Japan. 

Wreclififf, Salrage, anti the (Conveyance 
of Prisoners . — Reciprocal rights in the mat- 
ters of conveyance of prisf>ners. and wreck- 
ing and .salvage for the United States and 
('anada were provided for in a treaty con- 
cluded May 18, 1908. 

Great Eastern. (See illustration oppo- 
site 8562.) 

Great Falls Land Case, opinion of Judge 

Brewer in, referred to, 3072. 

Great Lakes, — Five large bodies of fresh 
water on the northern line of the United 
States. They are Superior, Michigan, Hu- 
ron, Erie, and Ontario. Lake Superior Is 
the largest sheet of fresh water In the 
world; elevation above sea level, about 000 
feet ; length, about 370 miles ; area, about 
32,000 square miles. Lake Michigan Is 
about 340 miles long and has a depth of 
870 feet ; elevation above sea level, 582 
feet; area, over 22,000 smiare miles. Lake 
Huron has a length of 270 miles ; depth, 
from 300 to 1,800 feet ; elevation above sea 
level, 681 feet ; area, about 2.3,800 square 
miles. Lake Erie is the southernmost and 
shallowest of the lakes, and is about 250 
miles long; elevation above sea level, 573 
feet; area, 9,600 square miles. Lake On- 
tario la the smallest and easternmost of 
the lakes, and is 190 miles long; elevation 
above sea level, 284 feet ; area, about 7,500 
square miles. 

cireat Lakes (see also the several 
lakes) ; 

Canal from, to Atlantic Ocean, com- 
mission to consider construction of, 
6179. 

Fortifications of, referred to, 3261. 
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Jurisdictions of United States and 

Canada in, discussed, 6064. 

Naval force on — 

Agreements with Great Britain re- 
garding, 581, 602, 1805, 1817, 
5768. 

Desire of Great Britain to annul, 
1818. 

Proclamation rei^rding, 605. 

Arrangement limiting, referred to, 
3459. 

Necessity for increasing, discussed, 
3447. 

Eegulations with regard to rescue 
and savings of life and property 
on, referred to, 4519, 5366. 

Vessels of United States in, granted 
facilities for returning, 6331. 
Great Miami Biver, lands purchased on, 
105. 

Great Osage Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Great Sioux Beservation. (See Sioux 
Reservation.) • 

Greater Bepublic of Central America, 

establishment of, discussed, 6264, 
6325. 

Greece. — Greece Is a maritime kingdom 
of southeastern Europe, the mainland and 
Euboea lying between 35® 50'-41® N. lat. 
and 19“ 20'-26“ 15' E. long., and occu- 
pying the southern portion of the Balkan 
I'eninsula, with certain Islands In Che sur- 
rounding seas. In 1912-13 (i recce took part 
in a successful war of the Balkan League 
(Greece, Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro) 
against Turkey, gained a great extension 
pf territory northward, and seized many of 
the .Egean Islands. In July, 1913, war 
broke out between Greece and Servia on 
the one side and Bulgaria on the other, 
nnd against the last named Rumania threw 
In the weight of an nnexhaiisted army. By 
the treaty of Bucharest the Groco-Bulgarian 
frontier was nxed to start from the new 
Serbo-Bulgarian frontier, on the east of 
the Belashifza Range, to terminate at the 
mouth of Uie river Mesta, on the dOgean, 
Ipavlng Serres, Drama and Gavalla to 
Greece, who thus increased her acquisitions 
at the expense of Bulgaria. An Irregular 
land frontier on the north sepni;atcs the 
kingdom from Albania. Servia and Bulgaria, 
and on the west, south and east arc the 
Adriatic and Ionian, the Mediterranean and 
the .lOgean Seas. The mainland comprises 
the Peloponnesus (Morea), joined by the 
narrow Isthmus of Corinth to a larger 
northern territory, which extends over por- 
tions of Albania and Macedonia wrested 
from Turkey in the war of 1912-1.1 In 
the western sea are the Ionian Islands of 
Corfu, Leucas, Ithaca, Cephalonla and 
Zante ; in the Mediterranean are Crete. 
Cerlgo and Ccrlgoto ; and in the Aegean the 
Northern Sporadcs, the Cyclades, and the 
Islands of Samothrace, Lemnos, Strati, 
Mltylene, Psara, Chios. Nikarla, Themlna. 
Samos, and other iliJgoan Islands captured 
from the Turks In 1912-13. 

Physical Features . — The kingdom is every- 
where mountainous. The principal plains 
are those of Thessaly, Euboea, Messenla. 
Argos, Ells, and Marathon, the last named 
(In Attica) being the site of battle of b. c. 
490, In which the Athenians and Plataeans 
defeated the armies of Persia. Macedonia 
extends three promontories southwards into 


the /Egean, and the easternmost of these 
peninsulas 4s known as Mount Athos. 
Mount Athos is a semi-independent tribu- 
tary state with a total area of about 300 
square miles, belonging to twenty Christian 
monasteries, and is ruled by an elective 
committee of twenty members, who appoint 
an executive council. The population is 
close on 9,000, of whom .3,000 are monks 
and the remainder lay brothers. 


AREA AND POPULATION 


Departments (Nomoi) and 
Capitols 

Acarnania and Aetiolia ^Mis- 

fiolonghi) 

Achtea (Patron) 

Arcadia or Morea (Tripolitsa) 

Argolis (Nauplifi) 

Arta (Aria) 

Attica (Athens) 

Bceotia (Livadia) 

Cophalonia (Argostoli) 

('^orfu (Corfu) 

Corinth (Corinth 

Cyclades (Hmnopolis) 

Elia (PyrgOH) 

Euboea (Chalcis) 

Euritania (KarT)cnisi) 

Karditsa (Karditsa) 

Laredemon (Sparta) 

Laconia (Gythiuin) 

Larissa (Larisba) 

Leucas and Ithaca (Leucas) . . 

Magnesia (Mucrinitsa) 

Mesaenia (Messini) 

Phocis (Salona) 

Phthiotis (Lamia) 

Trikkala (Trikkala) 

Triphylia (Kypanssia) 

Zante (Zante) 


Area in 
Enfdish 
Sq. Miles 

2,007 

1,169 

1,682 

995 

5.31 

1,207 

1,196 

290 

270 

914 

1,042 

775 

1,505 

887 

1,022 

1,200 

493 

1,500 

177 

785 

645 

810 

1,775 

1,178 

617 

160 


Population 

1907 

141,405 

150,918 

162,324 

81,943 

41,280 

341,247 

65,816 

71,235 

90,571 

71,229 

130,378 

103,810 

116,903 

47,192 

92,941 

87,106 

61.522 
95,066 
41.186 

102,742 

127,991 

62,246 

112,328 

90,548 

90.523 
42,502 


24,822 2,031,952 

Acfiuired Terri torv. Main- 
land . 14.200 1,400,000 

Acquired Territory, Islands . . 4,500 (>00,000 


Total in 1913 4.3,522 5,000,000 

Ethnoifrayhy . — The principal races are 
the Hellenes, the Albanians nnd the Vlachs, 
with a foreign element in which Turks pre- 
ponderate. The ILdlenes are the modern 
representatives of the ancient Gre(*ks, the 
Albanians are desoended from fourteenth 
century immigrants from the north ; the 
Vlachs are believed to be descendants of 
the Roman colonists and owe their name 
to their rusticity ( —a bleat er). The 

(M’thodox Church is the official religion of 
the kingdom. 

History . — Greece formed part of the Ot- 
toman Empire from the middle of the fif- 
teenth century until the awakening of the 
national spirit led to a Greek War of 
Independence, 1821-1829. which culminated 
In the Treaty of Adrianople (Sept. 12, 
1829), whereby an Independent Monarchy 
was constituted. The independence was 
confirmed by the (Convention of London 
(May 7, 18321, and a Bavarian prince 
reigned from 1832-1802 as King Otto I. 
A constitution was granted in 1844. 

In 1862 a revolution drove Otto from the 
throne, and by the Treaty of London (July 
13, 1863) a new dynasty was Inaugurated, 
the throne being accepted by Prince William 
George of Schleswig-Holsteln-Sonderburg- 
Glticksburg (second son of King Christian 
IX. of Denmark), while the Ionian Islands 
Commonwealth was transferred to the now 
government. Successful wars in 1912-13 
against Turkey and Bulgaria increased the 
Hellenic dominions both on the mainland 
and in the ..fOgean. 

fSovernment . — The constitution rests upon 
the fundazusental law of Nov. 28, 1864, the 
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crown being hereditary In the male (and 
eventually m the female) line of King 
tieorge I., who reignod fVoin 18tJ3-1913. 
King of the Hellenes: Ills Majesty Constan- 
tine, born at Athens July (Aug. 3), 
1808 ; succeeded to the throne (on the as- 
sassination of his father, King George) 
March 18. 1913. 

The Executive authority is vested In the 
sovereign, who governs through a Council 
of Ministers, appointed by himself, but re- 
sponsible to the Chamber. 

There is a single-chamber legislature of 
177 deputies, elected for 4 years by the 
direct vote of all males over the age of 
2^1. No law can be passed wlthoul a clear 
majority of the House, and no sitting Is 
valid unless oue^thlrd of the total number 
are present. 

Justice Is administered by correctional 
tribunals and justices of the Peace in 
minor cases, with 20 courts of first Instance, 
5 C'ourts of Appeal and a Court of Cassa- 
tion at Athens. 

The land and sea forces are in process 
of reorganlssatlon. (For the details see 
Armit's of the World and Navies of the 
World.) 

Production and Industry . — Agriculture 
conducted by primitive methods is the prin- 
cipal industry of the kingdom, and employs 
about half the population. About 10,000 
persons are employed in the various mini‘S 
and quarries. The industrial population 
does not exceed 30,000 hands. 

Finances . — The revenue is chiefly derived 
from customs and direct taxes and monopo- 
lies ; one quarter of the ordinary expendi- 
ture is for debt service. 

January 1, 1913, the public Gold Debt 
of Greece amounted to $179,305,400, and 
the Currency Debt to $32,799,700. The 
total debt charges In 1913 W(‘re estimated 
at $7,957,800. In 1898 the administration 
of the debt was Intrusted to an Interna- 
tional Commission, sitting at Athens, con- 
sisting of repres<>n tat Ives of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, Germany. 
Hussla, Austria-Hungary, and Italy. To 
fh(>ra are assigned the revenues from ail 
sources and proportional payments are 
made. 

Shipping . — The mercantile marine of 
Greece in 1912 consisted of 298 steamers 
and 110 sailing vessels, all vessels of 1(K) 
tons and upwards with many smaller ves- 
sels. Mu<h of the trade of the Ottoman 
F.mplre is carried in Greek vessels. A Ship 
('anal through the Isthmus of Corinth 
was opened for traffic In 1893, hut Its 
use is mainly confined to Greek vessels, 
owing to the higher rate of dues on 
foreign shipping. The principal harbors of 
Greece are the Piraeus (the port of Athens), 
Syra, Patras. Volo and Corfu. 

Cities. — Capital, Athens, in the southeast 
of Atth?a, a modem canltnl, occupying an 
extensive area around the site and remains 
of the classical city. There were, in 1913, 
25 towns with a population exceeding 10,- 
000.' The unit of value is the gold drachma 
equal to $0.19.3 United States money. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Greece from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$ 14210 , 195 , and goods to the value of $3,- 
179,810 were sent thither— a balance of 
$1,903,810 In favor of Greece. 

Oreec©: 

Commercial relations with, 1647. 
Condition of Greeks referred to, 
790. 

Currants from, duties imposed upon, 
discussed, 6410. 


of the Presidents 

Differences with, amicably settled, 
2868. 

Diplomatic relations with, recom- 
mendations regarding, 3656, 4520, 
4630, 4718. 

Expulsion of Greeks from — 
(Constantinople, 2774. 

Egypt, 2828. 

Independence of, hope for, manifested 
by United States, 762, 786, 785, 
9150. 

Russia furnished aid to, 950. 

Sympathy of American people for, 
acknowledged by, in letters of 
thanks, 95(5. 

Treaty with, 1647, 1706. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
repealed by proclamation, 1539. 

War with Turkey, hope for inde- 
pendence of Greece manifested by 
United States, 762, 786, 828, 875, 
950. 

Greece, Treaties with. — A treaty of com- 
merce and navigation was concluded Dec. 
22, 1837, which conferred freedom of com- 
merce, with attendant rights, privileges, 
protection, and security In all rivers, ports, 
and places where fortJgn commerce Is per- 
mitted wdthiu th(i two countrh'S. The 
treaty provides for the customary equita- 
ble tonnage duties and port charges ; equal 
rights of imports Into the two countries 
in vessels of either nation ; and of exports 
from the two countries, except so far as 
coastwise trade is conc<’ru<'d, and passage 
from one port in the nation to another port 
In the same nation which Is not permitted. 
No prohibition of the import of the prod- 
ucts of one country Into the other sboll 
ever be made. A vessel may enter a port 
of the other nation, and If ft Is not desir- 
able to break cargo, may proceed on its 
voyage without incurring any charges other 
than those of pilotage, wharfage, and light, 
so long as all r(‘guIations are conformed 
to. If only a part of a cargo be unloaded 
at a port, the charges to be levied at that 
port shall be pro rota for that port only. 
Charges due upon a vessel at one port are 
to be paid at the first port of entry and 
not again at another port visited. 

No quarantine shall be imposed on ves- 
Bt'lB coming directly to a i>ort from a port 
within Its own dominions and possessing 
a clean bill of health, so long as there Is 
no malignant disea.se on the vessel, nor shall 
have been since leaving the home port. 
Bhoiild a port be blockaded within either 
of the countries, no merchant vessel shall 
be subject to capture for making a first 
attempt to enter a port, but may be so 
if, after one warning, the attempt be re- 
peated. The treaty was made to run ten 
years from date, with a year’s notice of 
intention to terminate. Jan. 30, 1890, a 

{ protocol was signed explaining and clarift- 
ng certain clauses of the treaty of 1837. 
(Bee also Consular Conventions.) There 
are no extradition treaties with Greece. 
Green Bay, cession of lands at, for 
benefit of New York Indians, 1127. 
Greenback Party.—Opposltlon to the re- 
sumption of specie payments caused a po- 
litical party to be organized at IndlanapO' 
Jls, Ind., Nov. 26, 1874, called the Green- 
back party. The platform adopted advo- 
cated the withdrawal of dll national and 
State bank currency and the substitution 
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therefor of p^per currency, or greenbacks, 
which shoulo be exchangeable for intercon- 
vertible bonds bearing Interest eufiiciently 
high to keep them at par with gold, and 
that coin should only be used in payment 
of interest on the national debt. 

In 1876 the Greenback party npialnated 
Peter Cooper, of New York, for President. 
He received 81,740 votes, mostly from the 
Western States. In 3 878 the Greenback 
party united with the Labor Ileform party, 
the two forming the Greenback-Labor 
party. Thn new pai'ty, In their platform 
adopted at Toledo, Feb. 2U, 1878, reiterated 
the demands of the original Greenback 
party, and In addition declared for an 
eight-hour law, prohibition of Chinese Im- 
migration, suffrage without regard to sex, 
and against grants of land to railroads and 
special grunts to cori>oratlons. Fourteen 
members of Congress were elected on this 
platform; June 9, 1880, at their national 
convention held at Chicago, they nomi- 
nated Gen. James B. Weaver, of Iowa, for 
President, and B. J. Chambers, of Texas, 
for Vice-President. Their popular v<de 
reached 307,740. In 1884, with Gen. B. F. 
Butler as their candidate, they polled only 
333,825 votes. The party has now become 
extinct. 

Greenbacks. — The common nara# for the 
legal-tender Treasury notes, printed on 
one side In green Ink, Issued by the Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War. The right 
of the Government to Issue bills of credit 
was disputed by many slutesmeii and tinan- 
rlers, but the exigencies of the time seemed 
to render some smdi measure necessary and 
the Supreme Court llnally established their 
validity. Issues of $150,000,000 each were 
autborUed by the laws of Feb. 25 and July 
11, 1862, and March 3, 1863. The result 
was that, as compared with greenbacks, 
gold was held at an average of 220 through- 
out 1864, and at one time actually rose to 
285, and did not again touch par with green- 
backs till Dec. 17, 1878, nearly seventeen 
years after the last previous sale of gold 
at par. By the specie resumption act of 
Jan. 14, 1875, It was ordered that on and 
after Jan. 1, 3879, all legal-tender notes 
presented to the assistant treasurer of the 
Cnltod States at his office in New York 
should be redeemed In coin. The term 
“greenback” has been applied to other 
forms of United States securities printed 
In green ink. (See Currency.) 

Greenbacks: 

Discussed, 6073. 

Eetirement of, recommended, 6078, 
6175. 

Green Mountain State.— A nickname for 
Vermont (q. v.). (8ee also States.) 
Greenwich, Meridian of, starting point 

for computing longitude, 4827. 

Greer County: 

Boundary dispute regarding, 4902, 
4904. 

Proclamation against selling lands 
involved in, 5325, 

Proclamation declaring lands in, in 
state of reservation, 6122. 

Grenada, Island of, duties on vessels 

from, suspended by proclamation, 

5930. 

Grenade.— An explosive charge, not so 
large as a bomb, which may be hurled from a 
cannon, or by catapult, or by hand. Gren- 
ades are made of Iron, In ball-shape,—- 


though In former times they were made of 
various other metals, and even of wood and 
glass. 

Greytown, K|caragua (see also Centra^ 
America and Nicaragua and illus- 
tration opposite 2817.) 
Bombard3neiit of, and reasons there- 
for, 2814. 

Claims arising out of, 2995, 3049. 
Complaints of foreign powers re- 
garding, 2817. 

Vessels from, duties on, suspended by 
proclamation, 4872. 

Grierson’s Bald.— in the spring of 1863 
Gen. Ilurlburt. wllh the approval of Gen. 
Grant, ordered Col. B. 11. Grierson to pro- 
ceed from La Grange, Tenn., with lh(j Sixth 
Illinois (his own regiment)', the Suvepth 
Illinois, and the Second Iowa, by wav of 
Bontoloc, in the northern part of Missis- 
sippi. to Baton Ilougc, La., cutting the 
southern railroads and destroying bridges 
on the way. April 17, 3863, the expedition 
started and on the 10th the Second Iowa 
was detached below I*ontotoc and the two 
Illinois regiments proceeded to Baton Bouge, 
whore they entered the Union lines May 2. 
The results of the expedition are thus 
summ(*d up In Grlcu-son’s report : About 100 
of the enemy killed and wounded ; 500 
prisoners (many of them officers) captured 
and paroled ; between 50 and 00 miles of 
railroad and telegraph destroyed; more than 
3,000 stand of arms and other stores cap- 
tured and destroyed, and 1,000 horses and 
mules seized. Fed(*ral loss, 3 killed, 7 
wounded, 5 left sick on the route, and 9 
missing. 

Griffon, The, seizure of, by Brazilian 
authorities, 2779. 

Gros Ventre Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Groveton (Va.), Battle of, or Second 
Battle of Manassas.~-After eluding 
rope’s army and destroying the military 
stores at Bristow Station and Manassas, 
Stonewall Jackson retln d across the bat- 
tlefield of Bull Run and awaited reenforce- 
monts. Longstreet arrived on Aug. 29, 
swelling the numbers of the, Confederate 
army to 49.000. Rope’s army numbered 
about 40.000. On the evening of the 28th 
Kearny hart driven the Con federal e rear 
guard out of Centre vUle, and J*opc, feeling 
sure of crushing Longstreet anc. Jackson, 
orrteiod an attack to be made at daylight 
next morning. Sigel began the attack, which 
soon became general. McDowell’s corps ar- 
rived upon the scene of battle late in the 
afternoon. FI tz- John Porter never came 
Into action, though ordered up by Pope. 
For allegc'd disobedience of orders in tills 
connection charges were preferred against 
Porter by Pone. At night both armies 
rested on the field. The next day, Aug. 30, 
the battle was renewed. ’I’Ue fiercest fight- 
ing took place about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and on the ground whore the battle of 
Bull Run bad been fought July 21, 1861. 
The result was a victory for the Confed- 
erates under Lee and the defeat of Pope’s 
army. The loss of the Fedcrals was about 
16,000, that of the Confederates about 
8,400. Thlk battle is also called the Sec- 
ond Battle Of Manassas. 

Guadalupo Hidalgo, Treaty of.— -Named 
from the Mexican village where Nicholas 
P. Trlst, Oh behalf of the United States, 
Feb. 2, 184i, signed the treaty with Mex- 
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le0 (HSSS)f temtaatliig the war and ced- 
ing t^rHtary mw comprleliig N^ada. Utaa, 
moat of Arizona, a large part or New Mex- 
ico, iiarta of Colorado and Wyoming, and 
ail of California, to the United States, 
and accepting the Rio Grande as the bound- 
ary betwoen^oxieo and Texas. The United 
States agreed to pay Mexico $15,000,000 
ipage 2437) and to assume the claims of 
Us citizens against Mexico arising before 
the treaty, Mexicans in the ceded territory 
were allowed to remain at their option 
and were assured protection as citizens. 
(1^ also Mexico, iTeatles with.) 

Onadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of: 
Abrogation of eleventh article of, re- 
ferred to, 2771. 

Amendments to, discussed, 2529. 
Claims arising out of, 2636, 2771. 
Discussed, 2423, 2437, 2529. 

Fraudulent claims arising under, 2683. 
Proclamation regarding, 2477. 
Ratifications of, exchanged at Quere- 
taro, 2437. 

Referred to, 2545, 2551, 2565, 2566, 
2580, 2623, 2636, 2665, 2705, 2744, 
2765, 2903, 2926. 

Guadeloupe: 

Extraordinary commission of, apply 
to Congress for aid, 143. 

Tonnage on American vessels at, re- 
ferred to, 1123. 

Vessels of, duties on, suspended by 
proclamation, 5327. 

Guam. — The island of Guam, the largest 
of the Mariana Archipelago, was coded by 
Spain to the United States by Article II 
of the Treaty of Peace, concluded at I*aris 
Dec. 10, 1898. It lies In a direct line from 
San Francisco to the soulhern part of the 
Philippines, and is 5,044 miles from San 
Francisco and 1,500 miles from Manila. It 
Is about 30 miles long and 100 miles in 
circumference, and has a population of 
12,517. The inhabitants are mostly immi- 
grants or descendants of immigrants from 
the Philippines, the original race of the 
Mariana islands being nearly extinct. The 
prevailing language is English. Spanish 
and Chamorro are also spoken. Nine-tenths 
of the islanders can read and wrllt*. The 
island Is thickly wooded, well watered, and 
fertile, and possesses an excellent harbor. 
The productions are tropical fruits, cacao, 
rice, corn, tobacco, and sugar cane. The 
island of Guam was discovered by Hernando 
de Magallanes on March 6, 1521. 

The island was captured by the U. S. 8. 
Charleston, Captain fienry Glass command- 
ing, June 21. 1898. the American flag raised 
over Fort Santa Cruz, and a salute fired. 
Later the island was made a naval station, 
and Commander E. D. Taussig, of the U. 

S. S. Bennington, took possession Feb. 1. 
1899. The Governor is a naval officer, and 
the island has a marine garrison as well 
as a station ship. 

During the year ending June 30, 1911, 
the Imports, general cargo, were as follows: 
Froim United States, $28,112.09 ; Hawaiian 
Islands, *17.400.16; Philippines. $815.71; 
Japan, $89,409.07: Saipan, $.3,115.70; 
Great Britain, $1,088.86 ; Germany, $197.- 
83 ; total imports, $140..320.08. Exports, 
all copra to Japan, $51,058.80. 

Guam, Island of, cable communication 
with, recommended, 6354. 

Release of prisoners on, 6735. 


GoASo: 

Claim of Amerioan eitiaena to. on 
Alta Vela Island, 3S27. 

Deposits of, on Areas Cays, 5679. 
Discovery of, in Jarvis and Baker 
Islands, referred to, 3017. 
Importation of, from Peru — 
Desired, 2619, 2745, 2764. 
Negotiations regarding, 2764. 
Referred to, 3018, 3068. 

Guantanamo (Cuba), Battle of.— As a 
preliminary step to the capture of Santi- 
ago, June 10, 1898, a force of 600 Ameri- 
can marines, under the protecting tire of 
the Oregon, Marblehead, Dolphin, Yankee, 
yottentiic, Purtet , and i Uen, was landed at 
Guantanamo Bay, on the south coast of 
CMiba, 35 miles east of Santiago, ‘where It 
had been deiidt'd to e.stablish a naval sta- 
tion. Thl.s Important point was taken after 
a severe bombardment, and the position so 
won was held by the marines, assist(^d by 
50 Cuban allies, despite desperate attempts 
to di.slodge them. Seven Americans ( includ- 
ing Surg. John B. Gibbs) were killed and 
8 wounded, and 2 Cubans were killed and 4 
wounded w'hile holding Guantanamo prior 
to the arrival of Gen. Shafter’s army. The 
enemy’s loss was much greater, 40 of their 
dead being left on the Held. Seventeen 
prisoners were taken. After several naval 
demonstrations on the north coasts of Cuba 
and Porto Rico it became evident that well- 
oidored land operations were Indispensable 
to the reduction of the forts. Accordingly 
a land force of 15,738 men, under Gen. 
W. R. Shatter, sailed from Tampa, Fla., 
June 14, and by the 24th had lauded at 
Daiquiri, near Guantanamo. The landing 
was assisted by Cubans under Gen. Garcia, 
Little resistance was encountered from the 
Spaniards. 

Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, landing of 
American marines and subsequent 
fighting at, discussed, 6317. 

Guatemala. — The Republic is the most 
northerly of the Central American States, 
and is situated between 13" 42'-17‘’ 49' N. 
lat. and 88" 10"-92° .30' W. long. It Is 
bounded on the west and north by Mexico, 
on the northeast by British Honduras, east 
by the Republic of Honduras, and south- 
east by the Republic of Salvador, with a 
coast line washed on the east by the Gulf 
of Honduras (Atlantic) and on the west 
and south by the Pacific Ocean. 

Phymal Fealuren . — The Sierra Madre 
traverses the country from west to east, 
and forms a precipitous barrier between the 
narrow plains of the Pacific Coast and the 
rest of the country. The mountain barrier 
contains several volcanic peaks, and earth- 
quakes are frequent. The highest summits 
are Taeana (14,000), Acatenango. Tala- 
mulco, Fuego, Santa Maria, Agua, AtltlAn, 
and Pacaya, all except the first named being 
dormant or active volcanoes. On the At- 
lantic side of the Sierra Madre are high- 
lands between parallel ranges. 

There are numerous rivers In Southern 
Ouateihala, in addition to the torrents 
flowing from the Sierra Madre to the Pa- 
cific. Tfie Rio Grande or Motagua has a 
total length of 250 miles from Its source 
in the Atlantic to its outflow into the Gulf 
of Honduras. 

A northern extension of the republic from 
the Sierra de,Chama to 7® 49' N. lat., and 
between Mexico and British Honduras, con- 
sists of the great Plain of Peten, with a 
total area of nearly 16,000 square miles. 
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HUtory - — GuAtemaU .was conquersd by 
the Bpaniai'ds under Pedro de Alvarado 
early In the sixteenth eii^ntury, and formed 
part of the (Spanish eolonlal dominions until 
1821, when the Captalnry-OcneraL in whlcfh 
it was included, revolted and established Its 
independence. In 1823 the country formed 
part of a larger republic of Central Amer- 
ica, from which it seceded In 1 847, and since 
that year It has been an independent re- 
public. 

Ethnography, — Ciuatomala has an area of 
47.424 English square miles, with an esti- 
mated population of 2, 000, 000. Of the peo- 
ple more than half are pure-blooded Indians, 
mainly of the Maya and (Jtilche stock, the 
remainder being largely mestizos, or half- 
caste Spanish Indians, with a proportion 
of Spaniards, descendants of the colonists 
of (he sixteenth nineteenth centuries. The 
foreign clement, estimated at 12,000, In- 
clud<‘S Italians, Germans and other Euro- 
peans, and many Jewish immigrants from 
the rnited States. The language of the 
country Is Spanls^h, and the majority of the 
iuhabitants are Roman Catholics. 

iiorernment . — ^The government is that of 
a centralized republic, with a constitution 
tlxcd in the year 1879, and amended In 
IS87 and 1897. The I^resldent Is elected 
by direct vote of the nation for six years. 
President of the Kepiiblle tMar(h 15, 1911- 
1917), Manuel Estrada Cabrera, born Nov. 
21, 1857, elected Oct. 2, 1898, reelected 1904 
and 1910. 

The l*resldent is assisted by a cabinet 
of six Secretaries of State. 

(^ongress consists of a Council of State 
and of a National Aysenil)ly. The Council 
of State contains 13 members, partly elect- 
ed by the Assembly and partly nominated 
by the 1 'resident. The National Assembly 
consists of 09 memb(*rs elected for 4 years 
by universal adult male suffrage. 

The Republi<' is divld^'d into twenty-three 
Departments, each under a jrfe poUtico, 
and subdivided into districts and munlcl- 
prlities. There are municipal councils un- 
der the presldc'Dcy of an alcalde (mayor), 
elected by direct vote of the inhabitants. 

Service In the army is universal and 
compulsory on all subjects between the 
ages of 18 30, with a further term of 20 
yi'ars In the reserve. The Peace Effective 
of the army is about 50,000 ; of the Reserve 
,>0,000. The permanent force numbers about 
7,000 In regular service, 

Edurafion -Primary education is free and 
nominally compulsory, but more than 75 
per cent of the Inhabitants are absolutely 
illiterate. Large planters arc compelled to 
provide elementary school accommodation 
for their employees' children free of cost to 
the public. 

Production and Industry . — Coffee la the 
principal crop. Sugar, bananas, tobacco, 
cocoa. Indigo, rubber, vanilla, grain, sweet 
potatoes and beans are also grown. The 
W'orkers on the plantations are mainly In- 
diana, and many of them arc attached to 
the soil bv the burden of undischarged 
debts, due to their imi)rovldent expenditure 
of wages paid in advance. The coffee pro- 
duced (over 70,000.000 lbs. in 1912) is of the 
linest quality, and the industry is mostly 
in the hands of German settlors. The For- 
est produce Ineludea cedar, mahogany, and 
other cabinet woods, rubber and dye woods. 

Gold and silver are found, and have 
been worked for many oenturios. There are 
indications of lead, tin, copper, mercury, 
antlmon.v, coal, salt and sulphur, but the 
extent and value of the deposits are un- 
known. Two strong mining companies have 
commenced operations in the Departments 
of Huehuetenaugo and Chiquimula. 


Railwaudj^ln 191 ;i th(»r« were 43*0 ml}ea 
of railway In operation, the lines erossii^ 
the country from Atlantic (IMerto 
to Paciflc (Han Jos^) vlk the capital, And 
extending along the coast between 

the ports of San Jos4 and Ghamperico. The 
exports for 1912 amfmnted to 13,156,538 
pesos, more than foar-flflhs being coffee, 
textiles, manufactured metals, and provi- 
sions were Imported —50 per cent from the 
United States and 25 per cent from Ger- 
many. 

Cities. — Capital, (juatemala (Guatemala) 
population (1912) ai)out 90,000. Other 
towns arc : Quozaltenango, Totonicapam, Co- 
ban and Hololii. 

The unit of value is the peso of 100 
centavos of the nominal value of about 
$0.97 United States money, l)ut the cur- 
rency is in paper pi'sos var.viug in value 
from 70c. to 9()e. I'nited Stares money. 

Finance. — The revptiue and expenditure 
for the five yf'ars 1908-9 to 1912 13 are 
slated in paper pc'sos (for the vabie of 
which see “Currency” at end of article) as 
follows : 

Year Revenue Expenditure 

1908- 9 .37,330,000 44,930,000 

1909- 10 40,233.000 70,554,000 

1910- 11 .51, .'57 1,000 45,9.50,(K)0 

1911- 12 02.047,000 00,102,000 

1912- 13 71,014,726 44,970,483 

The revenue is mainly derived f'’om eua- 
toma and exeis(‘ ; ih(' service of the debt 
accounts for more than half of the ex- 
penditure. 

The amount of outstanding Indebtedness 
on Jan. 1, 191.3, was stated to be: 

4% Exiiemal Debt. . $7,414,000 

4% Gold Debt (13,700,000 gold 

pesos) — 13,000,000 

Arrears of interest 4,655,000 

Internal Debt 

(84,786,000 paper pesos) — about . 6,000,000 

representing a total indebtedness of close 
on $30,000,000. Ry an aiiangement con- 
cluded with the fondgn bondholders in Mav, 
1913, the govornni(*ut paid to them the 
current interest due on llie loan for the 
fiscal year July 1. 191.3— June .30. 1914. dur- 
ing the month of July. These payiiients^re 
to be made annually. 

Trade leitfi the Ignited States . — The value 
of merchandise imporO’d Into Gnatemala 
from the T’nited States for the .year 1913 
W'as $3.(>58.5S7. and goods to the value of 
$.3,106,081 were .s('nt tbltluM*— a balance of 
.$551,006 In favor of the rnited Stales. 
Guatemala: 

Boundary dis]>ute with Mexico, 4627, 
4716, 4802. 

arbitration of, submitted to TTniteJ 
States minister, C066, 6265. 

Diplomatic relations with, 4562. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4067, 5123, 5179, 
5199. 

Minister of United States to, aettou 
of, regarding seizure of Gen. 
Barrundia on the Acapulco and 
subsequent recall of, discussed, 
5544. 

Papers regarding, transirfitted 
5565. 

Political affairs of, referred to, 5870. 

Relations with, 4667. 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5716. 
Discussed, 5747. 
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Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2672, 4067, 5123, 5179, 
6199, 

Extension of time for ratification 
of, recommended, 2686. 

War in Central America caused by, 
discussed, 4911. 

War with Salvador, 5543. 

Guatemala, Treaties with. — A treaty of 
Ueace. friendship, commer<?e, and naviga- 
' tion was signed March 3, 1849 ; two claims 
Conventions were signed in 1900, and a 
trade-mark agreement in 1901. A conven- 
tion of 1901 provides for the tenure and 
disposition of personal and real proj>erty. 
A period of three years, reasonably ex- 
tended if necessary, is given to those who 
are by the laws of the country dlsquali- 
tfed from holding inherited prop<‘rty within 
either country, to dispose of the property 
to advantage and to close up th<‘lr affairs. 
ITull power Is given for the disposal by 
sale, testament, gift or otherwise by cltl- 
*ens of one country within the dominions 
of the other, on terms identical with those 
of native citizens. The consular office is 
empowered to act either directly or by dele- 
gation for distant heirs of a deceased owner 
until they may he properly represented. 
(See also Extradition Treaties, and Trade- 
Mark Conventions.) 

Guatemala also became a party to the 
convention between the Unit(‘d States and 
the several republics of South and t'cntral 
America for the arbitration of iiecuniary 
claims and the protection of Inventions, etc., 
which was signed in Buenos Aire.s in 1910 
and proclaimed in Washington, July 29, 
1914. (Bee South and ('entral America, 
Treaties with.) 

Guerridre, Tbe, capture and destruction 
of, by the Constitution, 503. 


Guiana., Britiab. (See British Guiana.) 
Gulf of Mexico. (Bee Mexico, Gulf of.) 
Gulf State.-r^it^^i^^tive nickname for Flor- 
ida, (See Everglade State.) 

Guilford Court-House (K. 0.), Battle 
of, — The American army, when arranged 
for battle at Guilford Court-IIouse, N. C., 
March 15, 1781, consisted of 4,404 men, 
including 1,400 regular Infantry and 161 
cavalrymen, under command of Gen. Greene. 
The remainder were raw militia. Corn- 
wallis’s army was not more than 2,200 
strong. The conflict lasted two hours, and 
the Americans were repulsed after having 
killed or wounded nearly one-third of the 
British army. Cornwallis and Leslie were 
the only British general officers not wound- 
ed. Tlie exact number of British killed 
and wounded was offieially reported at 544. 
The total American casualties were reported 
as 1,311. Lord Cornwallis retreated after 
the battle to the coast. Pitt and other great 
leaders in Great Britain regarded this en- 
gagement a.s the precursor of ruin to Brit- 
ish supremacy in the South. 

Gun Factory for Army, testablisbment 
of, at Watorvlict Arsenal, N. Y., dis- 
cussed, 5374. 

Gun-Foundry Board: 

Appointed in 1890, report of, trans- 
mitted, 5565. 

Discussed, 4797, 4833. 

Kef erred to, 4798, 4849. 

Gun Manufactory, erection of, recom- 
mended, 1608, 1714, 

Gunboats. (See Vessels, United States.) 
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Hatteas Oorpua.— in law a writ Iganea by 
a Judge or court requiring ttie bcKly of a 
person restrained of liberty to be brougUt 
before the Judge or Into the court, that 
the lawfulness of the restraint mey be In- 
vestigated and determined. The writ of 
habeas corpus is one of the chief bulwarks 
of civil liberty, being perha))s the best se- 
curity against the grosser forms of tyranny 
ever devised. Its foundutioii is in the 
Magna Charta of England. The power to 
suspend It is ii«?ttu*ally a subject of the 
gravest Importance. The (Constitution of 
the United States, Arllcic L, secllon 0. 

E rovldes : “The |iiivUege of the writ of 
ai>eas corpus shall not be snspentled un- 
less when, in cases of rebollion or Invasion, 
the public safety may require It” The 
writ has been suspended many times In 
England. It was suspended in llhodo Is- 
land by state authority during Dorr’s Re- 
bellion. July G, 1801, Attorney-Ocneral 
Bales gave an opinion In favor of the 
ITesIdent’s power to suspend the writ. 
March 3, 1863, (’ongress approved this opin- 
ion, and thereafter many arrests were 
made for disloyal practices. Sept 15, 1863, 
the suspension of the writ was made gen- 
eral so far as it eoncenied persons arrested 
by military othcers for disloyally. In 1866, 
In the case of Milligan, arrested In Indiana 
in 1864, and seuteueed lo deulh by a mili- 
tary tribunal, the Supreme (^ourt, having 
been aiipealed to, decided that the prlvi- 
leg<‘ of the writ eOuld not be suspended In 
dlsl riots where the action of the civil courts 
was not interrupted, except that military 
commissioners might be given Jurisdiction 
to try residents of rebellious states, prison- 
ers of war, and persons In the military and 
naval services. Milligan, being a civilian, 
was exempt from the laws of war, and 
could only be tried by a jury. (See also 
Mcrryman case; Milligan Case.) 

Habeas Corpus: 

Authority given by President Lin- 
coln to suspend writ of, 3217, 
3218, 3211), 3220, 3240, 3300, 

33 J 3, 3322. 
deferred to, 3225. 

Huspensioii of writ, by President 
Lincoln, 3200, 3371, 3420. 

Rev oked as to certain States by 
President Johnson, 3529, 3531. 
Susiiension of writ, in South Carolina 
by President Grant, 4000, 4093. 
Re\okcd as to Marion County, 
4092. 

Hague Peace Conference.— May 18, 1800, 
I here assembled at The Hague an interna- 
tional conference of delegates fr«iu the prin- 
cipal counlrics of the civilized world. These 
repr(*s(’mutlves met in response to an in- 
vitation of the Czar of Russia, and th<-Ir 
objects were to secure concerted action for 
the maintenance of a general peace be- 
tween nations and the amelioration of the 
hardships of war, as well as the reduction 
of the naval and military armaments of 
the world. One hundred delegates were 
present representing the United States, 
Mexico, China, Japan, Persia, Slam and 
tW(*nty-one European powers. No delegates 
from South or Central America attended. 
The sessions were presided over by Baron 
do Staal, of Russia, and continued from 
May 18 to July 29. 

To facilitate the work of the conference 
three grand committees were formed deal- 


ing respectively with the three subjects ot 
discussion, vis . : Armaments and engines 
of destruction j humane regulations In war- 
fare : and mediation and arbitration. Each 
of the powers was represented on each 
committee and each had one vote on every 
proposal submitted to the conference. The 
conclusious of the conference were embod- 
ied in a final act signed July 29 by all the 
stales representt'd. This act consists of 
three conventions, three declarations, and 
six resolutions. The conventions relate to 
the pacific adjustncnt of international dis- 
putes, and with the laws and usages of war 
on land, and provide for the adaptation 
of the rules of maritime warfare to the 
piinciplcB of the Geneva Convention of 
1804 (q. V.) The three declarations pro- 
hibit the use of projt'ctllcs or explosives from 
balloons for a period of five years (adopted 
unanimously) ; the employment of projec- 
tiles which diffuse asphyxiating or othci* 
deleterious gases (not accepted by Eogiand 
and the United States) ; and the fise of 
bullets whieh expand or flatten easily in 
the human body. In the six resolutions the 
conference expresses the opinion that the 
military burdens which now weigh so heav- 
ily on the world may be lightened, in the 
Interest of the moral and material well be* 
Ing of humanity (nnanlmously agreed to) ; 
that the duties of neutrals, the Inviola- 
bility of private property In maritime war- 
fare, and the question of the bombardment 
of towns should be referred to a future 
conference, and that the questions of the 
typos and calibers of marine artillery and 
small arms and the size of naval and mili- 
tary budgets should be studied with a view 
to establishing uniformity In the former 
and a reduction of the latter. 

The first convention, which relates to 
the pacific adjustmeut of International dis- 
putes, proved the most Important work of 
the conference. According to this conven- 
tion the. signatory powers agree to resort 
to mediation in cases of seiious Interna- 
tional disputes, and agree that mediatory 
advanecH by a third party shall not be 
considered by the disputants as an un- 
friendly act ; where neither honor nor es^ 
sential interests are concerned a commUs- 
slon of inquiry is provided for. 

InternationfH Court of Arbitration , — With 
a view to the settlernont of disputes be- 
tween countries by arbitration a Permanent 
Court of Arbitration was created. This 
tribunal is composed of persons eminent in 
international law chosen by the parties to a 
disimte from a permanent list of arbitrators 
nominated by the signatory powers. Each 
power is allowed to nominate ^^our members 
fo: a term of six years. 

•The following powers are members of the 
court: Argentine Republic, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, 
Chill. China, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, Ger- 
man Empire, Great Britain. Greece, Gnate- 
niala, Haiti, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Mex- 
ico, Montenegro, Netherlands, Nicaragua, 
Norway, Panama, Persia, Peru, Portugal, 
Rumania, Russia, Salvador, Servia, Siam, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United 
States, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

Court of Arbitration. — Oct. 21, 1994, the 
United States proposed a second Peace Con- 
B'rence for the purpose of granting jurisdic- 
tion to The Hague Tribunal through treaties 
of arbitration, and for other purposes. This 
second conference convened In the Hall of 
Knights, The Hague, June 15, 1907. It 
was presided over by M, NelldofL and the 
sittings continued from June 15 to Oct. 
18, l»0t^ The permanent Court of Arbi* 
tration Was perfected by making It to con- 
sist of fifteen Judges, eight of whom should 
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be appointed by the six cfrent Pbiropean 
nations, Japan and the United States, the 
other seven to be appointed by the minor 
powers and to ait in rotation, according to 
the maritime Importance of the countries 
they represent. Other questions discussed 
were the declaration of war and the time 
to elapse between that event and the be- 
ginning of hostilities. It was finally de- 
cided that no military action was to be 
taken until a formal declaration of war was 
made and neutrals notified. In relation to 
naval warfare it was decided that before 
bombardment from the sea due notice 
would be given neutrals and non-combat- 
ants. 

The powers agreed *‘to take no military 
or naval action to compel the payment 
of debts until an offer of arbitration has 
been made by the creditor .MUd refused or 
left unanswered by the debtor, or until 
arbitration has taken place and the debtor 
state has failed to conform to the decision 
given.” 

No decision was arrived at on the groat 
question of the disarmament of nations. 

The actual aceomplishmeuts of The 
Hague Conference are as follows: It es- 
tablished the inviolability of neutral ter- 
ritory and the right of asylum In that ter- 
ritory for prisoners of war ; prohibited 
l>elllgerents irom establishing wireless tele- 
graph stations In neutral territory; forbade 
belligerent ships of war to take on fuel 
or revictual in neutral ports; provided 
that hostilities shall not begin witbout a 
previous declaration of war ; orderetl that 
neutral powers be notified of a state of 
w’ur ; revived the declarulions whhii had 
lapsed In 1904, viz. : prohibition to drop 
projectiles from balloons, to dlfTuse deadly 
gases, or to use bullets of an unusually 
cruel klud ; required liideraniflention by any 
belligerent w’ho violates any of the rules of 
war ; provided a definite period of grace 
allowance to belligerent merchantmen in 
the enemy’s harbors at the beginning of 
hostilities; prohibited the use of submarine 
anchored torpedoes for the purpose of re- 
stricting comiiiercial navigation; and the 
use of floating mines, unless they be made 
so as to become harmless within an hour 
after having passed beyond human con- 
trol, and also the use of anchored mines 
whi(‘h do not become harmless after they 
have broken their moorings ; prohibited the 
bombardment of undefended places ; Insist- 
ed on the inviolability of fishing I'oats and 
oH Ihe postal service; ratified the humani- 
tarian reeoiuraendatlons of the Geneva Red 
Cross Convention of 1900; established the 
international prize court ; agreed to the 
American adaptation of the Drago Doc- 
trine, namely, that one nation shall not 
attempt to collect by force debts claimed 
by Its citizens from the government of an- 
other nation unless the question of Indebt- 
edness be hi’st submitted to arbitration. 

Reservation oy United States . — Both 
Hague conventions were signed i)y the pleni- 
potentiaries of the United States under 
reservation of the following declaration : 
‘‘Nothing contained In this convention shall 
be so construed as to require the Unit<‘d 
States of America to depart from its tradi- 
tional policy of not Intruding upon, Interfer- 
ing with, or entangling itself in the political 
questions of policy or internal administra- 
tion of any foreign state ; nor shall any- 
tldng contained in the said convention w 
construed to Imply a relinquishment bv the 
TTnIted iState.s of America of its traditional 
attitude toward purely American questions.” 

In ratifying and signifying American ad- 
borenep to the second Hague convention, the 
Renate expressly excluded Article XXIII 
thereof concerning the rights and duties of 


neutral powers in naval war, which Is in 
the following words : “Article XXUI. — A 
neutral power may allow prizes to enter its 
Ijorts and roadsteads, whether under convoy 
or not, when they are brought there to bo 
sequestrated pending the decision of a prize 
court. It may have the prize taken to an- 
other of its ports. If the prize is convoyed 
by a war ship, the prize crew may go on 
board the convoying ship. If the prize Is 
not under convoy, the prize crew are left at 
liberty.” 

It was further resolved by the Senate that 
the “United States adheres to this conven- 
tion with the understanding that the last 
clause of Article HI implies the duty of a 
iKuitral pow'er to make the demand therein 
mentioned for the return of a sliip captured 
within the neutral jurisdiction and no 
longer witliin that Jurisdiction.” “Article 
III. — When a ship has b(‘eu captured in the 
territorial waters of u uimtrai power, tlds 
power must emj>ioy, if the prize is still 
wdthln Its jurisdiction, the meaus at its dis- 
posal to release tlie prize with its otticers 
and erew', and to intern the prize crew, if 
the prize is not in the jurisdiction of the 
neutral power, the captor government, on 
the dt‘maiul of that power, must lllM‘ral«3 the 
prize witli its otlicers and ereW.” 

See illustration opposite 0724. 

Hague Conference, first peace confer- 
ence, 6()()4. 

Advancement made, 7118. 

Collection by governments of debts 
due their citizens, from otlicr coun- 
tries, by force of arms, referred to, 
TOGO. 

Instrumental in maintaining peace 
between nations, 7000. 

Proposal for convening a second con- 
ference, 0923, 6991. 

Hague, The, International Statistical 

(’ongress at, referred to, 4082. 
Hague Tribunal, Arbitration of Ven- 
ezuelan cases before, 0941. 

Mexican disj)utes referred to, 671S. 
Hail Columbia.™ A popular national song 
written l)y .lodge .Toseph Hopkluson, of 
I'lillad(*lphia, in 1798, when w’ar w’lth 
Frunee soenu'd imminent. 'Phe air to wbleli 
:Mr. Hopkinson’s words are sung, and in- 
deed for which they were expressly written, 
was first known as “(leueral Washington’s 
March” and latter as “The Presldenl's 
March.” It was composed by rrofessor 
Feyles, lender of the orchestra of the Jolin 
Street Theater, New York. In 1789, and 
played when Washington went to New York 
to be inaugurated I’resident. "Hie song was 
first sung by an actor named Fox In a 
Philadelphia theater, and Immediately be- 
came a great favorite. 

Haiti. — Haiti (or San Domingo, or His- 
pahiola) is the second largest of the Greater 
Antilles. In the “West India” Islands, and 
lies between 17“ 37^-20" 10' N. lat. and 
68* 20'-74® 28' W. long. Two-thirds of 
the island form the Dominican Republic (q. 
V.), the western third, between 18®-20® 10 
N. lat. and 70® 40'-74® 28' W. long., being 
the Republic of Haiti. 

History . — The Island was visited In Dec. 
6, 1492. by Christopher Columbus, who 
named it Espagnola, the native name being 
ITaTtI (mountainous) or Quisquica (vast) 
The Spaniards explored the island and 
almost exterminated the 2.000.000 native 
Indians, whom they replaced with African 
negroes. By the Treaty of Ryawlck (1697) 
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the western portion of the Island was ced- 
ed to France, and In 180;J the territory was 
abandoned by the French, and a republic 
was proclaimed under the aboriginal name 
of Haiti. 

During Us existence the so-called republic 
has had twenty-four rulers, the majority 
i)t whom have died at the hands of their 
enemies before the expiration of the terms 
for which they were elected. Aug. 8, 1012. 
i’rcsident Flnclnnatus Leconte was killed by 
an explosion which destroyed the national 
ar.senal at Port au Prints and 'J'ancrede 
Auguste succeeded him. lie was succeeded 
May 4, 1913, by Mlehel Oreste. In .Tuly, 
1915, President Ouilaume was murdered by 
a mob, and, amid the disorder following 
United States marines were landed by Ad- 
miral Uaperton, July 29. Under American 
protection Hen. Dartlguenav*' was elected 
President Aug. 12, and the United States 
assumed a protectorate over the republic. 

Haiti: 

Claims of United States against, 
1857, 2067, 2700, 4665, 4716, 

4918, 5120, 5309, 6090, 6100. 
Award referred to, 5123. 
Settlement of, 6332. 

Correspondence with, transmitted, 
5907. 

Diplomatic intercourse with, provi- 
sion for, recommended, 4716. 

Dispute with Colombia settled by ar- 
bitration, 7657. 

Duties imposed upon American prod- 
ucts by, retaliatory measures pro- 
claimed, 5702. 

Uugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 3459. 

Imprisonment of American citizorte 
by, 3829, 4665, 4918, 5020, 5123, 
5369, 5869, 6099, 

Independence of, recognition of, by 
United States recommended, 3248. 

Instructions to naAal officers in com- 
mand on coast of, referred to, 
4023. 

Insurrections in, discussed, 4824, 
4018, 5368, 5471. 

Mission to, elevation of, recommend- 
ed, 5468. 

Naval force at, referred to, 3832. 

Eccognition of, by United States re- 
ferred to, 5471. 

Eolations with, discussed, 3885. 

Social condition of, discussed, 3885. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 3329, 3459. 

Vessels of United States seized or 
interfered with by, 2680, 5368, 
5390. 

Vessels refused clearance by, dis- 
cussed, 5869. 

Haiti, Treaties with.—A treaty of am- 
ity, commerce, navigation, and extradition 
was concluded Nov. 3, 1864, and provides 
for most favored nation treatment, Im- 
munltv of the citizens of the one country 
in the dominions of the other in time or 
war between the two countries and of their 
goods for a period of six months after 
declaration of war, together with exemp- 
tion from seizure of money debts or shares. 


The cilizcns of the one country shall be ex- 
empt from military scrvlc!e and forced loans 
or exactions and shall not pay any higher 
contributions than those demanded from the 
citizens of the other country. I^'erfect 
freedom in the conduct of trade Is accorded 
to all in whatever direction they may le- 
gally elect. The books, papers, or accounts 
of citizens of either country residing within 
the jurisdiction of the other, may be ex- 
amined only upon the order of a competent 
Judicial aujhority. Libiuty of conscience 
and protection of the dead is secured. Prop- 
erty may be disposed of by sale, testament, 
or gift, with full liberty and without ‘em- 
barrassment. 

Importation and exportation of goods 
may be conducted with equal privileges, re- 
gardless of the nationality of the vessels 
so engaged. The coasting trade is not in- 
cluded in this agreement. 'Ihe imposition 
of duties on products of bfdh eountrie i 
.s’hall bo the same for each as for the goods 
of other countries, and no prohibition of 
the import of the products of either coun- 
try into the other shall be made. Provision 
is made for extension of humane trentment 
to the shif»wrccked on the shores of both 
countries. Vessels of either nationality at- 
tempting to enter a blockaded port of the 
other shall not be captured on the first 
attempt, but may be if the attempt is re- 
peated or persisted in. The principle that 
free ships make free goods is recognized 
by both parlies, and that the property of 
neutrals on an enemy’s vessel Is not .sub- 
ject to confiscation unless contraband. 
Arms, munitions of war, and military equip- 
ment of all kinds form a class of contra- 
band of war. Provision is made to facili- 
tate the examination of ships’ papers and 
the search during war as well as the dis- 
position of captured vesstds and goods. The 
customary provision is made for the es- 
tablishment of consular oflices on terms nsu- 
ally des<Tibod in consular convimtions. The 
terms of extrsuiilion recited in the treaty 
are to be found und(*r F.x tradition q’ri'aties. 
q'he t(*rra of the treaty was originally for 
eight years, with renewal, subject to one 
y('ar’s notice of intention to terminate. 
(See also Naturalization.! 

Haiti also became a party to the conven- 
tion between the United States and the sev- 
eral republics of South and Uentral America 
for the arbitration of pecuniary claims and 
file protection of inventions, etc., which 
was signed In Efionos Aires in 1 910 and 
proclaimed In Washington, July 29, 1914. 
L8oe South and Central America, Treaties 
with.) 

Half-Breeds.*' — In political parlance, a 
name used in derision to dosciibo the par- 
tlzans who favored the withdrawal of troops 
from Southern Stat(‘s in support of the ac- 
iion of President Hayes ; and wlu) also urged 
(ivil Service reform in the matter of ap- 
pointments. The partlzans opposing those 
view’s enmo to be known as “Stalwarts” (q. 
V.). (See also CTivil Service.) 

Half -Holiday for government em- 
ployees in summer recommended, 
7208. 

Halifax Commission. — A commission con- 
sisting of representatives of the United 
States and Great Britain which met in 
1877 at the city of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
to decide what amount should be paid by 
the former country for the fishing privileges 
granted its citizens by the treaty of 1871. 
Great Britain and the United States each 
named one of the commissioners and the 
third wag named by Austria. The Cana- 
dians insisted that the concessions granted 
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to the citiseiis of the United States by that 
instrumeut wei*e much moi*e valuable than 
those obtained by themselves In the recipro- 
cal privileges given them by It. The com- 
mission decided that the United States 
Government should pay the sum of $5,500,- 
000, and Congress appropriated that amount 
with the proviso that the articles In the 
treaty relating to fisheries ought to be 
terminated at the earliest period consistent 
with other provisions of the same treaty. 
These articles were terminated on July 1, 
18S5, and three years later a new treaty 
was negotiated but was rejected by the 
United States Senate on Aug. 21, 1888. 
Since then the question has been in abey- 
ance under a modus vivendi. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia: 

American prisoners of war in, 507. 

Fishery Commission hold at, under 
treaty of Washington referred 
to, 4419, 4435, 4437, 4438. 

Award of commission and appro- 
priation for, discussed, 4448. 
(See also Geneva Tribunal.) 

Hall of Fame. — March 5, 1000, the Coun- 
cil of New York University accepted a gift 
of $100,000, afterward increased to $250,- 
000, from a donor, whose name was with- 
held, for the erection on University Heights, 
New York City, of a building to be called 
“The Hall of Fame for Great Americans.’’ 
A structure was built in the form of a 
seral-cirele, 170 feet, connecting the Uni- 
versity Hall of Philosophy with the Hall 
of Languages. On the ground floor is a 
museum 200 feet long by 40 feet wide, con- 
sisting of a corridor and six balls to con- 
tain mementos of the names that are In- 
scribed above. The colonnade over this is 
400 feet long with provision for 150 panels, 
each about 2 feet by 6 feet each to bear 
the. name of a famous Amerlcau. 

Only persons who shall have been dead 
ten or more years are eligible to be chosen. 
Fifteen clas.ses of citizens were recom- 
mended for consideration to wit : Authors 
and editors, business men, educators, In- 
ventors, missionaries and explorers, philan- 
thropists and reformers, preachers and 
theologians, scientists, engineers and archi- 
tects, lawyers and judges, musicians, 
painters and sculptors, physicians and 
surgeons, rulers and statesmen, soldiers and 
sailors, distinguished men and women ovit- 
side the above classes. Fifty names were 
to be inscribed on the taldets at the be- 
ginning, and five additional names every 
fifth year thereafter, 'until the year 2 . 000 , 
when the 150 Inscriptions will be com- 
pleted. In case of failure to fill all the 
panels allotted, the vacancies are to be 
filled In a following year. 

Every nomination seconded by a member 
of the university senate Is submitted to an 
electorate of one hundred eminent citizens 
selected by the University council. The 
number of names submitted to the elector- 
ate first ballot was 2,52. Of these each 
Judge returned a vote for fifty. The rule 
required that no candidate receiving less 
than fifty-one votes could be accepted. The 
returns showed that but twenty-nine candi- 
dates received the required number and were 
chosen. These were as follows : George 
Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Web- 
ster. Benjamin Franklin, Ulysses S. Grant. 
John Marshall, Tliomas Jefferson, Halph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry W. Ldngfellow, Rob- 
ert Fulton. Washington Irving, Jonathan 
F.dwards, Samuel F. B. Morse, David G. 
Farragut, Henry Olay, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, George Peabody, Ri»bert B. Lee, 
Peter Cooper, Ejl Whitney, John J. Audu- 


bon, Horace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, 
James Kent, Joseph fStory, John Adams, 
William E. Channlng, Gilbert Stuart, Asa 
Gray. 

In October, 1005, under the rules named 
above, the senate received the ballots of 05 
electors out of 101 appointed, of whom only 
85 undertook to consider the names of 
women. A majority of 51 was demanded, 
but in the case of the names of women, 
a majority of only 47. The following per- 
sons were found to be duly chosen : John 
Quincy Adams, 59 ; James ttuasell Lowell, 
58 : William Tecumaeh 8'hcrman, 58 : James 
Madis<.ui, 50; John Greeuleaf Whittier, 53; 
Alexander Hamilton, 88 ; Louis Agassiz, 83; 
.John Paul Jones, 54 ; Mary Lyon. 58 ; 
Emma Willard, 50 ; Marin Mitchell, 48. 

I'he hall was dedicated May 30, 1901, 
when twenty-five or more national associa- 
tions each unveiled one of the bronze tab- 
lets in the colonnade, and on May SO, 1907, 
the <‘leven new tablets were unveiled, ora- 
tions being given fjy the governors of New 
York and Massa<*huserts. 

Since the deed of gift was amended to 
adroit inemorinls to famous foreign born 
Amerieans, tbe roll of electors has been 
arnmidcd in like manner. Mr. Andrew Far- 
negie, a native of Scotland, sncceedlng to 
the plaee of ex-President Grover Cleevlaud, 
deceased. 

In October, 1010, the next ballot wa.s 
taken, the number cast l>eing 97 and the 
number required for a choice being 51. The 
following persons had the recpilslte number 
of voles; Ilarrlet Beecher Stowe, 74: Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, 09 ; Edgar Allen Poe, 09 ; 
Roger Williams, 04 ; James l<5Milinore Coop- 
er, 02; Phillips Brooks, 00; William Cullen 
Bryant, 5t) : Frances E. Willard, 50 ; An- 
drew .tnckson. 53: Geofgt* Bancroft, 5.3; 
John Lothrop Motley, 51. There were 211 
nominees, 

Hamburg (see also Germany): 

International Agricultural Exhibition 
to be held in, referred to, 334^, 
3,308. 

International Cattle Exhibition at, 
4714. 

International Polar Congress at, re- 
ferred to, 4r);{r). 

Minister of, received in United 
States, 910. 

Treaty with, 088, 091, 2G86. 

Vessels of — 

Application for rights regarding, 
621. 

Discriminating duties on, suspend- 
ed, 607. 

Hamburg, S. C., slaughter of American 

eiti/.ens in, referred to, 4329. 
Hampton Normal Agricultural Insti- 
tute. Indians to bo educated at, 
4455. 

Hampton Eoads (Va.), Battle of.— One 

of the most celebrated marl 11 me conflicts 
known to history. Aside from the dramatic 
Interest that surrounds the battle of Hamp- 
ton Roads, it Is Important from the fact 
that It marks the transition from the old 
to the new style of naval warfare, the pass- 
ing of the ancient wooden frigate and the 
advent of the modern navy. W^en tbe navy- 
yard at Norfolk was seized by the Confed- 
erates In April, 1861. they foupd the steam 
frigate Marrimm (40 guns) scuttled and 
sunk. She was afterwards raised and her 
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deck covered with a slanting roof made of 
a layers of Iron, each 114 inches thick. 
This armor extended 2 feet below the water 
line and rose 10 feet above. The bow was 
provided with a ram. Her armament consist- 
ed of eight 11-lnch guns, 4 on ^ach side, 
and a 100-pounder rltled Armstrong gun at 
each cud. Hhc was then named the Vir- 
f/inia. About noon March 8, 1802, she 
came down the Kllzabcth River under com- 
mand of Commodore Franklin Buchanan, 
who had been an officer In the United 
States Navy. The sloop of war Camberfond, 
24 guns and 3T0 men, stood athwart her 
course and opened Arc. The projectiles of 
the Cumberland from thirteen 0 and 10-lneh 
guns struck the on(*oming monster and 
glanced from her armor. Advancing willi 
all her speed In the face of 0 or 8 broad- 
sides, the massive hulk of Iron rammed her 
prow into the Cumberland just forward of 
the main chains and Instantly opened fire 
from ev<‘ry gun that could be brouglit to 
bear. The Cumberland sank In 54 feet of 
water, her flag flying, and guns firing as she 
went down, taking with her over lOO dead, 
sick, and wounded of the crew. The McrrC- 
mac (Virf/inia) then turned her attention 
to the ConyrcHs, One shot killed 17 men at 
one of the latter’s guns. When the flag of 
surrender was run up only 218 ribrvlved of 
a <*rew of 424 men. At 7 o’clock In the 
evening the Iron-clad retired behind Sewells 
l*olnt. Next morning (Sunday, March 9) 
she approached the MinncHota, which had 
grounded on a bar. Before getting n(‘ar 
enough to administer a shot a st range-look- 
ing vc'ssel, called the Monitor, eounnanded 
by Ideut. John L. Word<*n, stood across her 
path. The Merrimnc proceeded and sent a 
shell toward the Minnesota. The answer 
was 2 shots from the 11-lnch guns In the 
revolving “cheese-box,” which the turret of 
the Monitor rc'sembled. The effect of these 
was to attract the undivided attention of 
the Merrimac. Rising only 10 feet out of 
•*110 water, the Monitor was not a tempting 
mark, and the shot that did strike glanced 
off harralosshv. For the most part the shot 
flew ove 4 ’ the low deck. Five times the 
Merrimac tried to run down the Monitor 
and at each attempt received the fire or 
her 11 -inch guns at close quarters. After 
having been twice aground and r<«ceivlng 2 
broadsides from the Minnesota, the Merri- 
mac withdrew from the conflict, badly dis- 
abled and almost unmanageable. t>n the 
Merrimac 2 men were killed and 19 wound- 
ed. IJeut. Worden was in lured. (See also 
Merrimac, The; Monitor, The.) 

Hampton Eoads, Va.: 

Conforene.o at, discussed and corre- 
spondence regarding restoration of 
peace, 3401. 

M(nntor-Merrimac naval engagement 
in, 3313. 

Tercentenary of settlement at James- 
town, to be celebrated at, (3913, 
6952, 7006. 

Hand-Orenade. — A grenade suitable to be 
thrown by hand. (See Clrenade.) 

Hanging EocR (S. 0.), Battle of.— On 
the evening of Aug. 6, 1780, Col. Sumter, 
with a force of 150 men, attacked the Brit- 
ish post at Hanging Rock, a large bowlder 
jutting out from the high bank of the 
Catawba River, In South Carolina, 11 miles 
from Rocky Mount A body of North Caro- 
lina refugees under Col. Bryan fled upon 
the approach of Sumter, but the Prince 
of Wales Regiment defended the post for 
4 hours and was almost annihilated, the 
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British loss aggregating 269. The AmerF 
can loss was 12 killed and 41 wounded. 

Hanover: 

Exe(|uatur issued consul of, revoked, 
3709. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2834. 

State does, treaty with, for abolition 
of, 3260, 3265. 

Referred to, 3328. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 1811, 230.3, 2479, 2834, 
3260, 3265. 

Referred to, 1821^ 3328. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 970. 

Hanover Court-House (Va.), Battle nf. 

— May 24, 1S02, while McClellan’s ai*my 
was advancing up the peninsula toward 
Richmond. Gen. Plfz-John Porter was sent 
with 12,000 men to Hanover Court-House, 
17 miles north of Richmond, to meet and 
facilitate the advance of McDowell’s corps, 
which wa.s to join McClellan by way Of 
Fredericksburg. Here, May 27, Porter met 
and defeaied the (Confederates under Gen. 
Branch. The Federal loss was 387 ; that 
of the Confederates between 200 and 300 
killed and 730 taken prisoners. McDowell 
was recalled and Porter rt‘turned to his 
former camp at Gaines Mill. 

Hans, The, appropriation to owners for 
detention of, recommended, 6298, 
6336, 6457. 

Hanseatic Eepublics, Treaties with. — 
Those, comprise Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Liibeck, and were incorporated into the 
North Gorman Union on July 1, 1807. The 
treaty of 1827 on friendship, commerce, and 
navigation provides for equality of duties, 
import and export duties. Kspeclal provi- 
Blon is made for conditions arising from the 
small population and area which these 
towns possess, and the three towns arc con- 
sidered an entity In the clearance of ships. 
Citizens may possess and dispose of prop- 
erty by sale, testament, or otherwise, and 
have full privilege's of winding up estates 
and affairs in every respect as do citizens, 
(.‘'tee also Gorman^y, Treaties with.) 

Harbor Island, referred to, 6701. 
Harbors. (See Rivers and Htirbors.) 
Haid Cider Campaign. (See Log Cabin 
and Hard Cider Campaign.) 

Harlem Heights (N. Y.), Battle of. — 
After Washington had successfully with- 
drawn the American troops from Long 
Island he proceeded to strengthen and 
fortify his lim>s at Kings Bridge, on Harlem 
Heights. Kept. 15, 1770, the British ships 
in the Ka»t River landed a small force at 
Kips Bay, and on the Kith Gen. Howe sent 
a regiment and two battalions of infantry 
to dislodge the Americans. The British wore 
driven back with a loss of nearly 200 la 
killed and wounded. 

Harlem Elver, N. Y., navigation of, re- 
port of coast survey on the possi- 
bility and expense of rendering navi- 
gable for commercial purposes, 3120. 
Harpers jPerry (Va.), Capture of.— 
After Stohewall Jackson was detached from 
Lee’s armV in Maryland he recrossed the 
Potomac lit Williamsport Sept. 12, 1862, 
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nnd procecdetl down the Virginia side of 
the river to ilarpers Ferry. Sept. 13 ho 
oecuplod Loudon Heights, tnoeting with 
hut little opposition. On the night of the 
14th Ool. Davis with 2,000 cavalry crossed 
the river between the C^onfederate forces 
and (‘Reaped. Jackson opened fire on the 
garrison on the evening of the 14th and con- 
tinued on the morning of the l5tU until 
Fol. Dixon S. Milos, mortally wounded, sur- 
rendered ll,r>8:i men, 73 guns, 13,(t00 small 
arms, 200 wagons, and largo quantities of 
supplies. The killed and w^'Undod on the 
Union side nuniberoif 217, while the Con- 
federates sustained no loss. 

Harpers Ferry, Va., insurrection at, dis- 

cussed, 3084. 

Harrisburg Convention.— The hlgh-tariif 
woolen bill of 1827 passed the House of 
Ueprowmtatlves, but was rejected in the 
Senate hy the casting vote of the Vlce- 
rresideut. The protectionists therenpou 
called a convention to meet at Harrisburg. 
I’a.. the following year. This body was 
made up mainly of delegates from the New 
Knglnnd and Middle States. It presented 
the Idea of protection to the people and 
decided to ask for an Increased duty upon 
woolens and also tipon other manufactured 
articles. The activity of the delegates to 
this convention and the H<*utlmcn4 aronK(‘<l 
resulted In the i)assage of the hlgh-tarlff 
law of 1828, which Its enemies nicknamed 
‘'I’lie bill of abominations” 

Harrison, Benjamin.- 1889-1893. 

'J’wenty-slxth Administration— Uepiiblican. 

— Levi 1*. MoiTuu. 
ticcreturif of tttate — 

James H. lilaine, 

John \V. Fost('r. 
kivcrciarjj of ihv Trenmu'y — 

William Windom. 

Charles F(tster. 
tircretnry of 11 ar — 

Itedrteld 1‘roctor. 

Stephen lb FilUins. 

Attornry-Ucneral — 

Wmiain 11. 11. Miller. 

PoHimuHicrAien r ra I — 

John W ana maker. 
tievrvinry of ihr f^ary — 

Heiijaniiri F. Tiae.v. 

.Secretary of the Interior — 

JoJin W. Noble, 
iSeeretary of AgruuUurc — 

Jeremifli M. Kusk. 


’Nomination . — Harrison was elected by 
the itepnbliean party at the elect i<»ri of 
1888. The convention met at (Jiieago on 
the 19th of Juno. For some time the 
work of the eonvemtion wons d(‘laycd await- 
ing word from Hlnlne, who was In Kn 
rope, as to his possible catididiiey. On llio 
withdrawal of Ills name, tin* loading candi- 
dates were Sherman, Gresham, Alger, and 
Harrison. Sherman b'd for the' first six 
ballots but on the seventh the iiomlnutioii 


went to Harrison. 

Platform.— Tim platform of .1888 paid 
tributes to the memories of the gr(*at 
loaders of the party of the past ; reaf- 
firmed support of the Constitution; com 
mltted the party uncompromisingly to the 
policy of protection ; oppos<'d foreign cheap 
labor and Chinese Immigration; opposed 
trusts, combines, and monopolies; restrict- 
ed public lands to settlers' use; confirmed 
constitutional government by the Territo- 
ries; condemned Mormonism ; supported bi- 
metallism; favored postage reduction; en- 
dorsed free schools ; urged the rehabilita- 
tion of the merchant-marine; favored in- 
crease of the navy ; advocated a more 
courageous foreign policy; condemned the 
Democratic party and the Republloau de- 


serters of 1884; urged greater pension re- 
lief for soldiers; and arraignea President 
Cleveland for excessive veto In this direc- 
tion. 

Qj?po«P/ow.— ^The Democratic party In 
eonventloii at St. Louis, on June 5, 1888, 
unanimously renominated I’resldent (Meve- 
land. Two Labor parties met at Clncln- 
nc'l on May 15, 1888. The Union Labor 
1>arty nominated Andrew J. Slreator; and 
the TTilled Labor party put forward Robert 

H. Cowdrey. 

Popular Vote , — The popular vote on Nov. 
6. 1888, gave Cleveland 5,536.242: Hand- 
son, 5,440,708; Strentor, 146,836; and 
Cllntou lb Fisk (Prohlbltionisl), 146,876. 
The cbM'toral vote, count ed on Feb. 13, 
1889, gave Harrison 233 and Cleveland 168. 

Parly Affiliation . — Henjamin Ilarrison’.s 
political career began with the birth of the 
Kcpublican party. In 1860 b(' became con- 
spicuous In Indiana by a thorough cnnvas.s 
of the State when a eandldatf' for the 
ortice of reporter of the Supreme Court. 
Ry over.sight of the respective campaign 
commit t<‘es he and Governor Heuarlcks 
were cast to speak at Rockville on the 
same day, and by agreement divided the 
time between them. Harrison acquitted 
himself in debate In an amazingly credit- 
able way. From that time, Harrison was 
active in ev<‘ry campaign In the State, 
except for the Interruption by his Civil 
War career. For his support in the cam- 
paign of 1880, President (iarfield offered 
Harrison a Cabinet position. In the S(»n- 
ate be was a strong pjirtisan against the 
.'idnilnl.stratbm of CIev(dand. His aeoept- 
ability to what were regarded as doubtful 
States decided his nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1888. 

Political Complexion of Connress . — In the 
I'ifty-first Congress (1889-1S{)1) the Sen- 
ate, of 84 members, was composed of 37 
Democrats and 47 Kepublicaus; and the 
House, of 339 members, was made up of 

I. ")6 Democrats, 173 U('piibll(;ans, and 1 In- 
dependent. In the Flfty-seeoiid Congress 
(1891-1893) the Senate, of 88 members, 
was composed of 39 Democrats, 47 Ilepnb- 
lleans, and 2 Alliance; and the House, of 
3.32 members, was made up of 2:15 Demo- 
crats, 88 llepublicans, and 9 Alliance. 

Public Debt . — The public debt of the 
T’nit(‘d States during the administration 
of ITesident Harrison stood as follow’s : 
July 1, 1889, $975,939,750.22; 1890, $890.- 
784,370..33: 1891, $851,912,751.78; 1892, 
.$811,526,463.60. 

Ill his Second Annual Message (page 
.j549) Ibesldent Harrison attributes the 
iironl reduction of the public debt to “the 
cITorts of the Seeretar.v to increase the 
v.ib4,i of money in circulation by keeping 
down the 3'reasur.v surplus to the lowest 
possible limit. That this substantial and 
needed aid given to commerce resulted in 
nn enormous reduction of the public debt 
and of the annual interest charge Is a mat- 
ter of iiHTeased satisfaction. There has 
been onrehased xmd redeemed siueo iVIarch 
4, 1889, 4 and 4^ per cent, bonds to the 
amount of $211,832,450 at a cost of $246,- 
620,741, resulting In the reduction of the 
annual interest charge of $8,967,609 and 
a total saving of interest of $51, .576, 706." 

Foreign Policy . — In his Third Annual 
Message (page 5617) the President makes 
suggestions regarding the rights of aliens 
domiciled In the United States as a deduc- 
tion from the lynching in New Orleans of 
several Italian Rubjects. In the affair with 
the government of Chile the President was 
earnest and Insistent in his demands, which 
after a display of great patience, became 
peremptory and were satisfactorily com- 
plied with. The onus of the Bering Sea 
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adjustment WM tbro^ upon tUe pTesWent 
by tbe iHbe<l8 ot mcretary lilaitie. and 
It wa» not long nntll treaty ndjustmont 
was made. There Is no doubt that the 
presentation of the “live points” upon 
which the arbitrators were asked to 
trate was thfe work of President Harrison 
and are a good illustration of his legal 
acumen. 

Civil Service . — In his First Annual Mes- 
sage (page 5488) the President acquaints 
the country with the fact that the book 
Of .ellglbles In the hands of the Commis- 
la now open for inspection and no 
,’f*ll^ger secret. “This secrecy was the 
sotirce of much suspicion and many charges 
of favoritism in the admiulstratiou of the 
law.” 

Tariff . — President Harrison was an out- 
and-out protectlouist. In his First An- 
nual Message (page 5473) he said : “I rec- 
oiunieud a revision of our tariff law both 
in Us administrative features and In the 
schedules. . , . The inequalities in the 
law should be adjusted, but tbe protec- 
tive prluclplo should be maiutalned and 
fairly applied to the products of our furais 
as well as of our shops. . . . The free 
list can very safely be extended by placing 
thereon articles that do not offer injuri- 
ous corapetitloD to such domestic products 
as our home labor can supply. ... If safe 
provision against fraud can be devised, the 
removal of the tax upon spirits used In 
the arts aud manufactures would also of- 
fer au unobiectionaltle method of reducing 
the surplus.’’ In speaking of the McKin- 
ley tariff act of 1890, In his Hecoud An- 
nual Message (page 5556) the President 
said while the act had been in force at tbe 
time of speaking only sixty days, “It Is 
curious to note that advance lu prices of 
articles wholly unaffected by the tariff act 
was by many hastily ascribed to that act.” 
“No bill was ever framed, I suppose, that 
in all of Its rates and classiflcatlous had 
the full approval of even a party caucus. 
Such legislation is always the product of 
compromise as to details, and the present 
law is no exception.” In his I’liird Annual 
Message (page 5627) the President said: 
“I think there are oonclosive evidences that 
the new tariff has created several great 
industries, which will within a few’ years 
give employmeut to several hundred thou- 
sand American working men and w’oinen.” 
In his Fourth Annual Message (page .5744) 
the President said : “I believe the protec- 
tive system, which has now for something 
more than thirty years continuously pre- 
vailed lu our legislation, has been a mighty 
instrument for tbe development of our na- 
tional w’calth and a most powerful agency 
lu protecting the homes of our w’orklng- 
men from the invasion of want. I have 
felt a most sollcitons Interest to preserve 
to our working people rates of wages that 
would not only give dally bread, but sup- 
ply a cciinfortable margin for these home 
attractions and family comforts and en- 
joyments without which life is neither 
comfortable nor sweet.” He expressed re- 
gret that the results of the recent elec- 
tions Indicate a change of tariff policy 
and the accompanying disruption of trade 
conditions which uncertainty in tariff leg- 
islation Invariably brings. 

Harrison, Benjamin: 

Annual messages of, 5467, 5542, 5615, 
5741. 

Arbitrator in boundary dispute be- 
tween Argentine Eepublic and Bra- 
zil. (See Cleveland, Grover, arbi- 
trator,) 


Biographical sketch of, 54, *^8. 

Bland- Allison Act discussed by, 5475. 
Civil Service discussed by, 5487, 
5555, 5042, 5700. (See also Civil 
Service.) 

Centennial celebration of Washing- 
ton's inauguration, 5371. 
Commercial and industrial interests 
of United States discussed by, 
5741. 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
selection of Presidential electors 
recommended by, 5044, 

Finances discussed by, 5472, 5548, 
5628, 5753. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 5445, 
5618, 5750, 5783. 

Inaugural address of, 5440. 
Interocoanie canal construction begun 
by an Amercian company, 5470. 
Member of Mississippi River Im- 
provement Commission, resignation 
of, referred to, 4589, 

Portrait of, 5437. 

Powers of Federal and State Cov- 
ernmtmts, discussed by, 5489, 5562, 
5766. 

Proclamations of — 

Admission of — 

Montana, 5459. 

North Dakota, 5455. 

South Dakota, 5457. 

Washington, 5460. 

Agreement with Great Britain for 
modus vivendi in relation to Bear- 
ing Sea fisheries, 5581. " 

Anniversary of discovery of AiUer- 
ica, 5724. 

Centennial celebration of inaugura- 
tion of Washington, 5453. 
Collisions at sea, 5537. 

Contracts for grazing oU Cherokee 
Outlet declared void, 5532. 
Time for removing stock extend- 
ed, 5534. 

Copyright privilege to — 

Belgium, Prance, Groat Britain, 
and Switzerland, 5582. 
Germany, 5713. 

Italy, 5736. 

Division of portion of Sioux Reser- 
vation, 5529. 

Duties on vessels from Tobago sus- 
pended, 5598. 

Duties upon imports from — 
Cqlombia,, 5700. 

Haiti, 5702. 

Venezuela, 6703. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
6817. 

Indian titles to lands in Nebraska 
extinguished, 5535. 

Insurrection in Idaho, 5723. 
Lands*-^ 

Opened to settlement, 6450, 5579, 

6691 , 6707 , 6710 , 6727 , 
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Set apart as public reservation, 
5577, 5590, 5595, 5686, 5695, 

6705, 5719, 5722, 5786, 5792, 

5795, 5797, 5804, 5810, 5811, 

5814, 5815. 

Pardons to polygamists, 5803. 
Prevent extermination of seals in 
Bering Sea, 5449, 5533, 5578, 

5581, 5697. 

Tariff laws of — 

Austria-Hungary, 5718. 

Brazil, 5576. 

British West Indies, 5688. 

Cuba and Puerto Rico, 5583. 
Dominican Republic, 5588. 
Germany, 5693. 

Guatemala, 5716. 

Honduras, 5714. 

Nicaragua, 5698. 

Thanksgiving, 5454, 5536, 5597, 

5736, 

Tolls upon Canadian vessels, 5725. 

Revoked, 5812. 

Unlawful combinations in — 

Idaho, 5723. 

Wyoming, 5725. 

World ’s Columbian Exposition, 
5575. 

Samoan Islands, treaty with Germany 
concerning, 5169. 

Sherman Act discussed by, 5548, 5628. 
State of the Union discussed by, 
5467, 5542, 5741. 

Tariff discussed by, 5473, 5556, 5626, 
5744. 

Thanksgiving proclamations of, 5454, 
5536, 5597, 5736. 

Veto messages of — 

Authorizing Ogden, Utah, to as- 
sume increased indebtedness, 
5518. 

Authorizing Oklahoma City to is- 
sue bonds to provide right of 
way for railroad, 5571. 
Bookmaking and poolselling in 
District of Columbia, 5528. 
Referred to, 5551. 

Changing boundaries of Uncom- 
pahgro Reservation, 5522. 
Declaring retirement of C. B. Sti- 
vers from Army legal, 5526. 
Establishing circuit courts of ap- 
peals and regulating jurisdiction 
of United States courts, 5679. 
Establishing Record and Pension 
Office of War Department, 5573. 
Extending time to purchasers of 
Indian lands in Nebraska, 5525. 
Issuance of railroad bonds by Mar- 
icopa County, Ariz., 5523. 
Number of district attorneys and 
marshals in Alabama, 5785. 

Public building at — 

Bar Harbor, Me., 5571, 

Dallas, Tex., 5519. 


Hudson, N. Y., 5521. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala., 6521. 

Relief of — 

Administratrix of estate of G. 
W. Lawrence, 5574. 

Charles P. Choteau, 5528, 6115. 
Portland (Me.) Company, 5527. 
Submitting claim of William Mc- 
Garrahan to Court of Private 

Land Claims, 5680. 

Suits against United States, 5682. 

WashingtoiUs inauguration, celebra- 
tion of centennial of, 5371. 
Harrison, William Henry.— March 4, 

1841-April 4, 1841. 

Fourteenth Administra tlon — Whig. 

Vu'€-I*rv»idcnt — John Tyler. 
Secretary of Slate — 

Daniel Webster. 

Secretary <tf the Treasury — 

Thonia.s Ewing. 

Secretary of Uar — 

Jolni Hell. 

Secretary of the Xary — 

George E. Hadger. 

Pos t m as ter-Ocncra I — 

Francis Granger. 

Attoi ney-iicneral- 

Johii J. (’rit tendcii. 

Noininatiop. — William Henry Harrison 
was elected b}' the Whijr party In the elec- 
tion of 1K40. He was nominated at the 
National Wln;^: < ’(»nv<Md ion that nod at Ilar- 
risburp:. Pa., Doe. 4-7, to consider 

the claims of scdi'i’al rivals bn* tlie jiomi- 
natioii, esi)eeiany Harrison, (May, and Scott. 
No platform was adopted by the Whigs. 

OyyoHiiitm. — MMio Democrats mol In con- 
vontion at Kaltimoro, May o, 1S4n, and 
nominated Martin Van linrtm fop reclec- 
tlon. but chose no Viee-rresidential caji» 
didate. 

Platform. — For the first time in elcctia& 
history, a national party plutf(»rm^;|yS« 
adopted. Tt s('t forth strict eoustsrucntinij^ 
opposed F(*doral assumption of 
oppo.sed F(‘deral fostin-ing of one" 
to the exclusion or neglect of anotfiey; 
national banks; .strongly a.sH(n?fed Stale 
rights; separation of government money 
from hanking institutions; ffintd endorsed 
the principles of Jefferson, ttn set forth 
in the Declaration of Tndepend{'rHe. The 
Liberty party met in convention at War- 
saw, N. Y., and, later, at Albany, N. Y., 
on April 1, 1840, and nomln.at (*d James G. 
Hiriiey on a platform of abolition of 
slavery. The party thus formc'd was the 
beginning of the iiKuhom Uepnblb'au party. 
The campaign of 1840 was one of the 
most remarkable in the political history of 
the United States, Tt was flu* first in 
whieh all of the i)eople manifested intense 
interest and excitement. The attempts to 
belittle Harrison on account of his humble 
origin were taken up ns catch words, and 
the “Hard Cider and Log-("'abIn” cam- 
paign became the '‘political hurricane of 
1840.^' 

Popular Vofr^ — The popular vote east at 
the election of Nov. 3 bv twentv-six States 
stood: Harrlaou. 1.275,017: Van Buren, 
1 . 128 , 702 : and BIrnev, 7,0.59. The elec- 
toral vote, counted Feb. 10, 1841 , gave 
Harrison 234 votes, and Van Buren, 60 . 

Party Afpliation. — The great services that 
made Harrison so popular were military 
rather than political. His first nomlna- 
Gnn for the Presidency was In 1835 by a 
i second nomination, 

in 1839, was by a convention comnosed of 
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Whlprs, National Repnhlicana, and Antl- 
MasouH. II iH tallnre of election In 1885 
was lurpely due to the fact that the oppo- 
nents of Van Bureu and Jackson did not 
concentrate upon Harrison as they did In 
1840. l*resideut Harrison was not a strong 
party man. In his Inaugural Address 
(page 1847) he deprecates party Influence. 

‘ If parties In a republic are necessary to 
secure a degree of vigilance sufflclent to 
keep the public functionaries within the 
bounds of law and duty, at that point 
their usefulness ends/' And ogaln : “To 
me It seems perfectly clear that the Inter- 
est of the country requires that the vio- 
lence of the spirit by which these parties 
are at this time governed must be greatly 
mitigated. If not entirely extinguished, or 
consequences will ensue which are appall- 
ing to be thought of.” 

PolUival CompU'Tion of Congress . — In the 
Twvury-seventh Congress (1841-1843) the 
Senate, of .'>2 members, was made up of 
22 Democrats, 28 Whigs, and 2 Inde- 
pendents ; and House, of 242 members, 
was composed of 103 Democrats, 132 
Whigs, 0 Independents, and 1 vncni- . . 
In the Twenty-eighth Congress (1S43 
1845) the Senate, of 52 members, was made 
np of 23 Domoerats and 2t) Whigs ; and 
the House, of 223 member}^ was com- 
posed of 142 Democrats and 8l Whigs. 

Foreign Poliey . — In his Inangural Ad- 
dress (page 1874) the President outlines 
his policy in these words; “Long the de- 
fender of my country’s rights In the fledd, 
I trust that my fellow-citizens will not 
see In my earnest desire to preserve pence 
with foreign powers any Indication that 
th('ir rights will ever be sacrifleed or the 
honor of the nation tarnished l)y any omis- 
sion on the part of their ("lilef Magistrate 
unworthy of their former glory.” 

Harrison, William Henry: 

Biogra])liical sketch of, 1858. 

Death of — 

Announcements of, 1877. 

CU^rtificate of, 1885. 

Day of fasting and prayer recom- 
mended in consequence of, 1887. 
Honors to be paid memory of, 1879. 
' Report of physicians on, 18S6. 
Resolution of Congress on, 1908. 

Forei n policy discussed by, 1873. 

Governor of Indiana Territory, suc- 
cess of troops under command of, 
481. 

Diaugural address of, 1860. 

Major-general, military talents of, 
commented on, 520. 

Nominations of, unacted on, with- 
dravk^n by, 1876. 

Portrait of, 1857. 

Proclamation of, convening extraor- 
dinary session of C-ongress, 1876. 

Provisions for family of, for ex- 
penses incurred in removing to 
Washington recommended, 1893. 

Remains of, removal of, to North 
Bend, Ohio, for interment, 1907. 
Correspiondence regarding, 1906. 
Hartford Convention.— -Hartford, Conn., 
has been the scene of two historic conven- 
tions with almost opposite purposes. In 
the autumn of 1780 delegates from all the 
Northern States assembled there to devise 
means to strengthen the financial system of 
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the Federal Government and to raise and 
equip troops for the prosecution of the War 
of independence. A second convention was 
held there De^’. 15, 1814-Jan. 5, 1815, and 
had for its object the denunciation of the 
war with Great Britain. It consisted of 
delegates from Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
and. was held behind closed doors. The 
New England Pederalists were much op- 
posed to the War of 1812, as it wrought 
great damage to their commercial interests. 
They denounced the policy of the Govern- 
ment In drafting nren for the Army and 
demanded reforms in the direction of state’s 
rights. Having been accused of an attempt 
to disrupt the ITniou, the convention denied 
‘*any present Intention to dissolve the 
Fnlon,” but admitted that “if a dissolution 
should become necessary by reason of the 
multiplied abuses of bad administration 
should, If possible, be the work of peaceabie 
times and deliberate consent.” It laid down 
the general principle that “it Is as much the 
duty of the state authorities to watch over 
the rights reserved as of the United States 
to exei ^ ise the powers that are delegated.” 
The resolutions of the convention were en- 
dorsed by the legislatures of Connecticut 
and Massachusetts and passed upon by Con- 
gress. No attention was theie paid to them. 
They are of interest as showing that se- 
cession was contemplated In New England 
at an early dale in our history. 
strength of the Federalist party in the 
states where it had been strongest began 
to wane after the holding of this convention. 
Hatchers Run (Va.), Battle of.~Oct. 
27, 1864, in an attempt to seize the South 
Side KaiV'oad and get nearer Richmond, the 
Second Ai (’oi j)S, urid(‘r Hancock, and two 
divisions oi (he Fifth (.'orps forced a pas- 
sage of llatehers Run, the termination of 
the Conf<'d(*iate work.s on the right, and 
moved uji tm the south side of it to the 
point wh(‘re the run is eross<‘d by the Boyd- 
ton j)lauk road. In support of the move- 
ment Butler made a demonstration on the 
north sid(' of the James River and altaeked 
the Coufed(*rates on both the Williamsburg 
and York River railroads. The Confederates 
moved across Ilat<liers Run and made a 
tierce att.irk upon Hancock, but wer(‘ driven 
back into tlndr works. During the night Han- 
coek retired to his old position, having lost 
1.900 men, one-third of whom were missing. 
Feb. 5. 1865, Grant made another altera]»t 
to turn the (^onL'derate lines at llatehers 
Run. The only gain was an extension to 
the westward of the Federal lines. The losses 
in the nttemnt were 2.000 on the Federal 
a d about 1,000 on (be Confederate side. 
Hatteras Expedition.-— Aug 26, isoi, 
an expedition against Forts Hatteras and 
c’lark was semt out from Fortress Monroe 
under Commodore Stringham and Gen. But- 
ler. 3'he naval foi-ce consisted of the Min- 
nesota and four other vessels and transports 
and the land force about 900 men. Fort 
Clark was occupied on the 27th without 
serious opposition. On the morning of the 
28th bombardment of Fort Hatteras began, 
and on the 29th at eleven o’clock, the fort 
surrendered. Butler occupied the works 
with his land forces, (’apt. Barron and 
615 prisoners were sent north on the flag- 
ship Minnesota, Tw(mty-flvo pieces of ar- 
tillery, 1,000 stands of arms, and a large 
quantity of ordnance stores, provisions, etc., 
f(‘ll into the hands of the victors. 

Hatters’ Case. (See Loewe v. Lawlor.) 
Havana, Cuba (see also Cuba): 

Destruction of the Moinv in harbor 
of, 6277, 0290, 6305. 
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Findings of court of inquiry dis* 
eusB^d, 6277, 6290. 

Number of lives lost in, 6296. 
Proposition of Spain to investigate 
causes of, referred to, 6290. 
Hawaii.-~A dependent territory of the 
United States consisting of a group of 
twelve islands (four of which are unin- 
habited), lying near the middle of the Pacific 
Ocean, between 18® 54' and 22® 2' north 
latltTide and between 155® and 161® west 
longitude. From Honolulu, capital of Oahu, 
to San Francisco the distance Is 2,100 miles ; 
to Yokohama, 3,440 miles; to Hong Kong, 
4,893 miles. The group was named by Capt. 
Cook, their discoverer. Sandwich Islands, 
in honor of the Earl of Sandwich, first lord 
of the British admiralty at the time of their 
discovery, but the natives called them the 
Hawaiian islands and that term is now 
officially recognized. The eight principal 
islands are Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, 
Lanai, Kahulaui, Molokai, and Niihau. 
They are mountainous and volcanic. The 
total area of the group Is 6,449 square miles, 
of which 4,000 is the island of Hawaii. 

Hifstory . — During the greater part of the 
nineteenth century the islands formed an 
independent kingdom. Jan. 17, 1893, Queen 
Liliuokalani was deposed and a provisional 
, government was formed, with Sanford B. 
Dole at the head ; and annexation to the 
United States asked. A treaty of annexa- 
tion was concluded with President Harrison, 
but before it could be ratified by the Senate 
President Cleveland was inaugurated ; he 
at once withdrew it and sent James H. 
Blount as special commissioner to Investi- 
gate the affairs of the islands. The res- 
toration of the Queen was attempted, but 
failed, mainly because she refused to grant 
an amnesty. On July 4, 1894, a Kepublic 
was proclaimed with Mr. Dole as its presi- 
dent, During President McKinley’s first 
term, another treaty of annexation was sent 
to the Senate, but, pending Its considera- 
tion, a joint resolution passed Congress an- 
nexing the islands. The resolution was ap- 
proved on July 7, 1898, and the formal an- 
nexation occurred on Aug. 12 of the same 
year. The islands were constituted the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii In June, 1900, and by act 
of April 30 of the same year citizenship of 
the United States was bestowed on all cit- 
izens of the former Republic of Hawaii ; 
territorial franchise has been given to those 
who had been resident in the territory for 
one year, provided they were able to read 
and write the English or Hawaiian lan- 
guage. The government rests In a legisla- 
ture of two houses — a senate of fifteen mem- 
bers (elected for four years) and a house 
of representatives of thirty members (elect- 
€>d for two years). The governor and sec- 
retary are appointed for four years by the 
President of the United States. The ter- 
ritory is represented In the United States 
House of Representatives by a delegate 
elected biennially. 

Th^e first United States census of the 
islands was taken In 1960 with the follow- 
ing result : Hawaii Island, 46,843 ; Kauai 
Island, 20,562 ; Niihau Island, 172 ; Maul 
Island, 25,416; Molokai Island and Lanai 
Island, 2,504 ; Oahu Island, 58,504. Total 
of the Territory, 154,001. The population 
of the city of Honolulu was 89,306. The 
population of Hawaii according to the 1910 
census, made by the United States Census 
Bureau, was 191,909, Honolulu City hay- 
ing a population of 52,183. 

Trade with the United States . — ^Thc exports 
from Hawaii to the United States in the 
twelve months ending June 30. 1911, were 
valued at $41,180,195. The Imports Into 


Hawaii from the United States for the same 
period were valued at $21,677,213. The 
Imports from foreign countries for the same 
period were $5, 19(1,449, exports $730,642. 

Sugar and rice are the staple products, 
but coifee, hides, sisal, bananas, pineapples 
and wool are exported. The sugar crop of 
1908 amounted to 521,123 tons. For the 
year ended June, 1908, the imports from 
foreign countries amounted to $4,682,399, 
and the exports to foreign countries, $597,- 
640. The shipments of domestic merchan- 
dise from the United States to Hawaii 
amotiuted to $15,303,325, and those from 
Hawaii to the United States to $41,640,815. 

Several lines of steamers run regularly 
between Hawaii and the United States, 
Canada, Australia, the Philippines, China, 
and Japan. There are seventeen steamers 
plying between Island ports. There are 160 
miles of railway and 600 miles of telephone 
line. The city of Honolulu has electric 
lights and electric street railways. 

The total population was found by the 
census of 1910 to be 191,909. (See Illus- 
tration opposite 5087.) 

Hawaiian Islands: 

American policy in, 6660, 6799, 6921, 
7018, 7051, 7231. 

Annexation of, to United States, 
6332, 6399. (See also Control 
over, post.) 

Action of American minister re- 
garding, discussed by President 
Cleveland, 5873, 5892. 

Discussed by President — 

Harrison, Benj., 5783. 

McKinley, 6332. 

Dispatch of Henry A. Pierce re- 
garding, 4085. 

Information regarding, refused, ' 
2691, 2695. 

Pearl Harbor, improvement of, 
urged, 7232. 

Shipping interests between Pacific 
mainland and, discussed, 7232. 
Treaty for, transmitted by Presi- 
dent Benj. Harrison, 5783. 
Withdrawn by President Cleve- 
land, 5825. 

Discussed, 5873, 5892. 

Cable communication with, recom- 
mended, 4565, 6086, 5368, 5751, 
6354, 6449, 6661, 6719. 

Surveys for, in progress, 5623, 
5663, 5679. 

Commission to report upon legislation 
concerning, 6333. 

Control over — 

Must not pass to foreign powers, 
2064, 265^ 2650, 3887, 5783. 

Not sought by United States, 2064. 

Customs relations with foreign pow- 
ers after annexation to the United 
Stiites discussed, 6333. 

Differences of, with France referred 
to, 2656. 

Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 5086, 5873, 6892. 
Fillmore, 2666^ 2691, 2695, 

Harrison, Benj., 6783, 

Johnson^ 3887, 
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, McKinley^ 6S99, 6463. 

Taylor, 26664 
Tyler, 2064, 

Duties wrongfully levied, 6545. 

Efforts of, to Seek repleniijkment of 
population discussed, 4630. 

Cfovernment of — 

Change in, ax|d interference of 
American minister in, discussed, 
5878, 6892, 

Proposed change referred to, 5181. 
Troops landed under direction of 
American minister in, dis- 
cussed, 5873, 5892. 

Heeognition of, by United States, 
6958. 

Independence of — 

Desired by United States, 2064, 
2555, 2656^ 3887. 

First recognized by United States, 
2656. 

Instructions to diplomatic and naval 
representatives of United States in, 
transmitted, 5904. 

Insurrection in — 

Report on, transmitted, 5998. 
Treatment of American citizens 
and action of United States Gov- 
ernment discussed, 6065. 

Invitation to, to attend international 
conference at Washington, exten- 
sion of recommended, 5468. 

King of — 

Coronation of, discussed, 4761. 
Death of, in United States, 5623. 
Visit of, to United States, 4630. 

Lease of station to Great Britain by, 
for submarine telegraph cable, rec- 
ommendation regarding, 5991. 

Lighthouse establishment in, 6497. 

Minister of, to United States, recall 
of, discussed, 6065. 

Minister of United States to — 
Instructions to, and correspond- 
ence with, referred to, 5905, 
5906, 5907, 5908, 5909, 5910, 

5911, 6000. 

Letter of Sanford B. Dole to, re- 
ferred to, 5906, 5907. 

Provisional Government recognized 
by, discussed by President Cleve- 
land, 5873, 5892. 

Mission to, elevation of, recommend- 
ed, 5468. 

Queen of — 

Referred to, 5623. 

Restoration of, to throne dis- 
cussed, 5783. 

Surrender of sovereignty by, dis- 
cussed, 5903. 

Questions between Japan and, set- 
tled, 6333. 

Relations with, referred to, 5784, 


Special commissioner sent to, report 
of, discussed by President Cleve- 
land, 5873, 6892. 

Transfer of, to United States, 6264, 
6332. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 2563, 2619, 2870, 2884, 
3399, 3664, 3721, 3891, 3996, 

4272, 4289, 4296, 4358, 4842, 6783. 
Extension of, recommended, 6058. 
Proposition regarding, 4805, 4824. 
Referred to, 5368. 

Modification of, 4716, 4761. 
Proclaimed, 4348. 

Recommended, 3882. 

Referred to, 5121, 5782. 
Withdrawn, 5825. 

Discussed, 5873, 5892. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 3713. 
Hawkeye State.— A nickname for Iowa (q. 
V.). (See also States.) 

Hay. — The hay crop of the United States 
is important and profitable, its annual value 
amounting in to more than 900 million 
dollars. ITie yield is something less than' 
two tons per acre, and the price advanced 
in ten years from $8 per ton to $15 per ton, 
but showed a decrease in 3915, and an ad- 
vance again in 3916. 

The estimated acreage, production, and 
value of the hay crop, 1908 to 1914, and in 
1915 by states is shown In the table here- 
with : ( Source : Reports of the Department 
of Agriculture.) 


Year 

Acreage 

Farm Vahie 



Deo. 1 

1908 

46,486,000 

$635,423,000 

1909 

45,744,000 

689,345,000 

1910 

45,691,000 

747,769,000 

1911 

... . 43,017,000 

694,670,000 

1912 

49,530,000 

856,695,000 

191.3 

48,954,000 

797,077,000 

1914 

49,145,000 

779,068,000 

State 



Alabama 

260,000 

4,489,000 

Ariaona 

147,000 

4.612,000 

Arkansas 

350,000 

6,768,000 

California 

2,511,000 

60,624,000 

Colorado 

970,000 

16',218,000 

Connecticut 

865.000 

9,860,000 

Delaware 

70,000 

1,428,000 

K^Trida 

61,000 

976.000 

Georgia 

300,000 

6,210,000 

Idaho 

. . . . 677,000 

14,076,000 

Illinois 

. . . 2,400.000 

39,917,000 

Indiana 

. . . . 2,020,000 

33,330,000 

Iowa 

3,098.000 

48,511,000 

Kansas 

. . 1,766,000 

22,747,000 

Kentucky 

875,000 

16,312,000 

Louisiana 

250,000 

4,511.000 

Maine 

1,215.000 

20,815,000 

Maryland 

390,000 

7,682,000 

Massachusetts 

470,000 

16,510,000 

Michigan 

2,470.000 

42,188,000 

Minnesota 

1,680,000 

20,538,000 

Mississippi. 

260,000 

3,850,000 

Missouri 

3,060,000 

89,406,000 

Montana 

775,000 

11,626,000 

Nebraska 

1,650,000 

24,882,000 

Nevada 

226,000 

6,062,000 

New HamfM^ire 

604,000 

8,770,000 

New Jersey 

361,000 

9,937,000 

New Mexico 

201,000 

3,890*000 

New York,. 

4,600,000 

91,845.000 

North Carolina 

360*000 

10.692,000 

North Dal^a 

440.000 

3 . 762*000 

Ohio 

2,812*000 

61 , 422,000 
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State 

Acreage 

Year 

Farm Value 


Doc. 1 

Oklahoma 

460.000 

6,925.000 

Oregon 

850,000 

17,766,000 

i'ennsylvania — 

3,100,000 

67,704,000 

Rhode Island 

57,000 

1,598,000 

South Carolina 

.... 220,000 

4,462,000 

South Dakota 

610,000 

6,466.000 

Tennessee 

950,000 

19,404.000 

Texas 

450,000 

6.044,000 

rtah 

394.000 

7,880.000 

Vermont 

970,000 

20,305.000 

Virginia 

700,000 

14,836,000 

Washington 

.... 812,000 

20.174.000 

West Virginia 

.... 730,000 

16.425,000 

Wisconsin 

2,576.000 

44.629,000 

Wyoming 

550,000 

9,438,000 

Total, 1915 

60,872,000 

$912,320,000 


Hay-Herran Treaty, terms of, 6902, 
6903. (See Colombia, Treaties with, 
under Ship Canal.) 

Hay-Pauncefot^ Treaty, terms of, 6902. 
Invoked in opposition to control of 
Panama Canal, 7758, 

(See Great Britain, Treaties with, un- 
der Isthmian Canal.) 

Hayes, Eutherford B.--1877-1881. 

Twenty-third Administr.ntion — Hopnblican. 

\ Ice-PrcHUlcut — William A. Wliccler. 
Secret arff of Slate — 

William M. Kvarts. 

Sccrctar;/ of the Treasury — 

John SlK'niifiu. 

Secretary of War — 

G(‘orKe W. McCrary. 

Alexander Uamsey. 

Secretary of the Xavy — 

Richard W. Thompson, 
isathan (ioff, Jr. 

Secretary of the Interior'-^ 

Carl Schnrz. 

Post master ‘General — 

David McK. Key. 

Horace Maynard. 

Attorney •General — 

Charles Devens. 

Nomination. — Hayes was nominated by 
the Republican National (’onventlon at (Mn- 
cinnatl, June 14-15, 1876, on the seventh 
ballot, after a most exciting contest with 
James G, Rlaine. 

Platform. — The Republican platform of 
1870 pledged the i)arty to the complete 
pneifleation of the South and the protc'C- 
tiem of its people; demanded specie pay- 
ment ; sought improvement In the civil 
service ; recommended non-seetarlan 
schools; advocated tariff for revenue and 
equalized protection ; o])poscd grants of 
pnl>lic lands to corporations and monop- 
olies; advocated naturalization treaties 
with foreign powers: questioned the moral 
and material effect of Chinese immigration; 
sympathlz(‘d with equal rlglits for women; 
denounced polygjimy ; renewed ph'dge.s to 
soldiers and sailors; deprecated sectional 
feeling; and severely eritleised the Demo- 
cratic party and its administrations. 

Opposition. — The Democratic National 
Convention at St, Louis, June 27-29, 1876, 
nominated Samuel J. Tilden. The Green- 
back Convention at Indianapolis. May 17, 
1876, nominated Peter Cooper, on a plat- 
form opposing specie payment. The Pro- 
hibition Convention at Cleveland. May 17, 
1876. nominated Green Clay Smith. The 
American party nominated Janies B. 
Walker. 

Popular Vote. — The popular vote of thir- 
ty-seven States on the election on Nov. 7, 
1876, gave Tilden 4,284,757 ; Hayes, 4,033,- 


0t'»0; Cooper, 81,740; and Green Clay 
Smith, 9,522. Tin* popular vote in Flor- 
ida and Louisiana was in dispute between 
the two parties; and Congress passed an 
net creating an Ebsdoral Commission as 
a court of last resort to settle the dlsjmte. 
By a vote of 8 to 7, the Commission de- 
cided In favor of Hayes and the elect onil 
vote was declared on Marcli 2, 1877, to 
stand 185 for Hayes and 184 for Tilden. 

Party Affiliation . — In his early career, 
Hayes alw-ays voted with the Whig parly, 
supporting Clay in 1844, Taylor in 1848. 
and Scott in 1852. From loiig-chcrIshc(i 
anti-slavery feelings, ho joined the Re- 
publican party on Its organization and 
supported Frf*mont in 1850, and Lincoln 
ill 1860. General Hayes w'as in the Held 
when he was nominated for (\)ngress in 
1864 by a Republican convention at Cin- 
cinnati. To a friend who suggested that 
he take leave of absence to go home to 
canvass. General Hayes replied: “Voiir 
suggestion about getting a furlough to 
take the stump w’as eertalnly made with- 
out reflection. An officer fit for duty wdio 
at this crisis would abandon his post to 
electioneer for a scat in (’ougress ought to 
l>e scalped.'’ In Congress he voted with 
his party on reconstruction, voted against 
repudiation. vot(‘d for the impenchmenl of 
I’resldent Johnson ; advocated Civil Serv- 
ice reform. In his career as three times 
Governor of his State, he strongly advo- 
cated the honest money system. In his 
letter of acceptance, Genernl Hayes laid 
especial stress upon civil service reform, 
the currency, and pacification of the South. 

Politienl Complexion of Conyress . — In the 
Forty-fifth Congress (1877-1879) the Sen- 
ate, of 76 members, was coini)osod of 36 
Democrats, 39 Ilepuldicans, and 1 Inde- 
pendent, and the Hons(‘, of 293 incml>ers, 
w'as made np of 156 Democrats ami 137 
Rcpnl>llcans. In tlu' Forty-sixth Congress 
(1879-1881) the Senate, of 76 members, 
was composed of 4.‘i Democrats and 33 
Republicans; and the llonso. of 293 mem- 
bers, was made np of 150 Democrats, 128 
Republic;! ns. 14 N^Gionnls, and 1 vacancy. 

Cinl Service . — In his led ter of a<*ceptance, 
General Hayes said “that public officers 
should owe their whole .seiwlce to the 
Government and to the people,” and that 
“the officer should he secure in his (enure 
so long a.s his personal character remained 
iinlnrnlshod, and the performance of his 
duties satisfactory.” In his Inaugural Ad- 
dress (p.age 4396) he asked for “a reform 
that shall be tborongh, rMdi<'al, and com- 
plete.” He points out that reform wm.s 
advocated by both great political parties 

f >rlor to the election, a doiuonsl ration of 
ts necessity. In his First Annual Address 
(page 4418) lie says: “I have endeavored 
to reduce the number of changes in sub- 
ordinate places usually made upon change 
of the general administration, and shall 
most heartily cooperate with Congress in 
the better systematizing of such methods 
and rules of admission to the put)lic serv- 
ice and of promotion within It as may 
promise to bo most successful in making 
thorough competency, effieiency, and char- 
acter the derisive tests In these matters.” 
The recommendations of the President 
were not -acted upon by Congress and no 
appropriation was made for the Civil 
Rorvleo ("ommission. Republican senators 
and congressmen were dissatisfied wdth the 
efforts of the President in this direction 
and great opposition was experienced. 

Finances . — The President favored the 
coinage of silver but only In moderate 
quantity. In his Third Annual Message 
(page 4511) he said: “1 would, however, 
strongly urge upon Congress the Impor- 
tance of authorizing the Secretary of the 
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Treasury to auspencl the coinage of sllTcr 
dotiats upon tbe present: legal ratio. Tlie 
market vkiue of the silver dollar being 
uniformly and largely less than the market 
value or the «old dollar, It is obviously 
Impracticable to maintain them at par with 
each other if both are coined without 
limit.'* In his Fourth Annual Message 
(page 4506) the President said: "It Is 
obvious that the legislation of the last 
Congress in regard to silver, so far as 
it was based on an anticipated rise In the 
value of silver as a result of that legisla- 
tion, has failed to produce the effect then 
predicted. The longer the law remains in 
force, requiring as It does the coinage of 
a nominal dollar which in reality is not a 
dollar, the greater becomes the danger 
that this country will be forced to accept 
a single metal as the sole legal standard 
of value in circulation, and this a standard 
of less value than It purports to be worth 
in the recognized money of the world." 

He urges that the coinage of silver dol- 
lars containing only 4124 grains of silver 
l>e stopped and that sliver dollars be 
made the equivalent of gold. 

Public The public debt of the 

United States during the administration 
of President Hayes stood as follows : July 
1. 1877. $2,019,275,481.37; 1878, $1,999,- 
382,280,45; 1879, $1,096,414,906.03; 1880, 
$1,919,316,747.76. 

In his First Annual Message (page 4415) 
the President advocated the refunding of 
the public debt so as to reduce the interest 
by one-third and the repayment of the debt 
in gold. He said : "During the time of 
these issues the only dollar that could be 
or was received by the Clovernment in ex- 
change for these bonds was the gold dol- 
lar. To require the public creditors to 
take in repayment any dollar of less com- 
mercial value would be regarded by them 
as a repudiation of the full obligation 
assumed. It is far better to pay these 
bonds In that coin than to seem to take 
advantage of the unforeseen fall In silver 
bullion to pay in a new issue of silver coin 
thus made so much loss vaiiiabie. It was 
the great merit," he said, "of the act of 
March, 1869. In strengthening the public 
credit, that It removed all doubt as to the 
purpose of the United States to pay their 
bonded debt In coin." 

Hayes, Rutherford B.: 

Annual messages of, 4410, 4444, 4509, 
4553. 

Arbitrator in boundary question be- 
tween Argentine Republic and Par- 
aguay, 4449. 

Biographical sketch of, 4391, 

Bland- Allison Act — 

Discussed by, 4511, 4568. 

Vetoed by, 4438. 

Civil service discussed by, 4396, 4417, 
4501, 4502, 4507, 4513, 4555. (See 
also Civil Service.) 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
election of President recommended 
by, 4397. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of 
United States regarding, discussed 
by, 4438, 4448. 

Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 5818. 

Election of, discussed by, 4398, 

Finances discussed by, 4397, 4413, 
4422, 4450, 4509, 4523, 4566. 


of the Presidents 

Foreign policy discussed by, 4418, 
4420. 

Inaugural address of, 4394. 

Portrait of, 4390, 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 4445, 4466, 
4475, 4484, 4488, 4493, 4497, 4512, 
4543, 4544, 4553. 

Proclamations of — 

Discriminating duties on vessels of 
China suspended, 4552. 
Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 4399, 4472. 

Senate, 4591. 

Thanksgiving, 4409, 4442, 4500, 
4551. 

Unauthorized occupancy of Indian 
Territory, 4499, 4550. 

Unlawful combinations in — 
Maryland, 4400. (See illustra- 
tion opposite 4470.) 

New Mexico, 4441. 

Pennsylvania, 4401. 

West Virginia, 4399. 
Reconstruction of Southern States 
discussed by, 4394, 4410, 4445. 
Special session messages of, 4404, 
4472. 

State of the Union discussed by, 4410, 
4444, 4509, 4553. 

Tariff discussed by, 4422, 4511. 
Thanksgiving proclamations of, 4409, 
4442, 4500, 4551. 

Veto messages of — 

Appropriations — 

For judicial expenses, 4493. 

For legislative, executive, and 
judicial expenses, 4488. 

For support of Army, etc., 4475. 
To pay fees of marshals, etc., 
4497. 

To supply deficiencies, etc., 4543. 
Coinage of standard silver dollars, 
4438. 

Military interference at elections, 
4484. 

Mississippi courts, 4440. 

Refunding national debt, 4589. 
Regulations of pay and appoint- 
ments of deputy marshals, 4544. 
Belief of Joseph B. Collins, 4496. 
Restricting Chinese immigration, 
4466. 

Haymarket Biot. — A riot which took place 
at Haymarket Square. Chicago. May 4. 
1886. involving the police and a number of 
anarchiata An open-air meeting, in which 
certain labor troubles were under discussion, 
was in progress The police attempted to 
break np the meeting because of the In- 
flammatory utterances of some of the 
speakers. In the fight which ensued a 
bomb was thrown and 7 policemen were 
killed and 60 wounded. Albert R. Parsons, 
August Spies, Adolph Fischer, George Engel. 
Michael Schwab, Louis Llngg, Samuel 
Flelden and Oscar W. Neebe, prominent an- 
archists, were arrested and tried for com- 
plicity In the outrage. 
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The case attracted universal attention and 
resulted In the hanging of the Orst four 
Nov. 11, 1887. Liugg escaped the gallows 
by committing suicide In prison. Flelden 
and Schwab were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life and Neebe for 15 y^ars. They 
were pardoned by Governor Aitgeld In 1893. 
(See Illustration opposite 4596.) 

Hayti. (See Haiti.) 

Hasten Republic, Tbe, seizure and de- 
livery of, referred to, 5390. 

Health, Board of. (See National Board 
of Health.) 

Health, Public. (See Quarantine Regu- 

lations.) 

Health Service. — ^The United States Pub- 
lic Health Service is a bureau of the Treas- 
ury Department. The head of the bureau is 
Uupert Biue, a commissioned medical officer, 
With the title of Surgeon-Geueral The 
work of the Service is administered, under 
direction of the Surgeon-General, by seven 
bureau divisions — Personnel and Accounts. 
Scientific Research, Foreign and Insular 
Quarantine, Domestic Quarantine, Sanitary 
Reports and Statistics, Marine Qospltalsand 
Relief and Miscellaneous. 

Appointments in the corps are made to 
the grade of Assistant Surgeon, after suc- 
tcssfiil examination. Qualifications for ex- 
amination are graduation from a reputable 
medical college, one year’s hospital experi- 
ence or two yeais’ professional work after 
graduation, and testimonials from responsi- 
ble persons as to professional and moral 
character. Applicants for examination must 
be between the ages of 2.3 and .32 years. 

The Public Fliealth Service maintains 
twenty-two marine hospitals and 125 other 
relief stations throughout the country. 
Fifty-one quarantine stations In the United 
States and twenty-five stations in Its In- 
sular possessions are also operated, and 
eighty-one stations for the medical inspec- 
tion of immigrants Eighteen officers are 
stationed at American consulates abroad 
to assist in the administration of quaran- 
tine and the Inspection of immigrants. 

At the Hygienic Laboratory, located In 
the city of Washington, research work in 
connection with investigations of disease, 
sanitation and water pollution Is carried on, 
and test*, are made of the purity and po- 
tency of viruses, serums and toxins, with 
the supervision of the manufacture and sale 
of which the Public Health Service Is 
charged by law. 

O'he 1‘ubllc Health Service co-operates 
with state and local Boards of Health in 
the eradication of epidemic diseases, such as 
plague, cholera, yellow fever, typhus fever, 
smallpox and leprosy. Details of officers 
are also made, on request from state and 
municipal health authorities, to assist In 
the suppression of typhoid fever, Infantile 
paralysis, cerebro-splnal meningitis, and 
other diseases. The Public Health Service 
has supervision of measures for the pre- 
vention of the spread of infectious and 
contagious diseases in interstate traffic ; the 
administration of matters In relation to the 
Interstate Quarantine Regulations regarding 
the prevention of the use of the common 
towel and common drinking cup on vehicles 
or vessels operating in Interstate traffic and 
the certification of water and Ice furnished 
by common carriers for passengers in Inter- 
state traffic. Among the signal achieve- 
ments of the Service In recent years In the 
field of public health work have been the 
eradication of bubonic plague In California 
and Porto Rico, and the suppression of 
yellow fever In the South. 


In addition to the commissioned medicsl 
corps, the services of 241 Acting Assistant 
Surgeons ({»liyslclans appointed locally and 
not subject to change oi station) were re- 
quired to conduct the operations of the 
Service during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1913. During this year 50,604 patients 
were treated — 14,097 in hospitals and 36.- 
507 at dispensaries. At quarantine sta- 
tions 7,821 vessels, carrying 599,955 pas- 
sengers aad crews, were Inspected and 1,7.37 
vessels disinfected. Immigrants to the 
number of 1,574,371 were Inspected and 
38,558 certified for rejection on account of 
physical and mental defects. At the immi- 
grant hospitals at Ellis Island, N. Y., con- 
ducted by Service officers under the super- 
vision of Oommissloner of Immigration, 
10,165 patients were admitted to treatment. 

Health Service: 

Transferring Headman ’d Island to, 
7979. 

Hebrew-Amerlcan. — An American of He- 
brew or .Tewlsh descent 
Helderberg War. — Demonstrations made 
at various times between 1839 and 1845, 
by the Anil-Renters of Albany, Rensselaer, 
Oolumbla, Greene, Delaware, Schoharie, and 
Otsego counties, N. Y., and the efforts of 
the State government to suppress them. 
Large tracts of land In these counties had 
been granted by the Government of Holland 
to the early Dutch settlers or patroons. The 
patroons sublet the land In perpetuity to 
tenants who agreed to pay the rent in 
produce. On the death of Stephen Van 
Rensselaer In 1839 his tenants, who had 
long been dissatisfied, refused to pay his 
successor the rent. Men disguised as In- 
dians terrorized the region. A sheriff and 
posse who attempted to collect the rents 
wore outnumbered and their efforts proved 
futile. In 1844 there was again armed 
opposition to the payment of rent. In 1845 
an officer named Steele was shot while try- 
ing to collect rent in Delaware County. 
Governor Wright proclaimed the county In 
a slate of insurrection. Two persons were 
convicted and sentenced to death for this 
murder, but they were afterward pardoned. 
The court of appeals in 1852 rendered a 
decision which In the main sustained the 
tenants and practically ended the movement. 

Helena (Ark.), Assault on.— To strength- 
en the army before Vicksburg, Grant had 
withdrawn troops from all the neighboring 
posts. Helena, Ark., was left in charge of 
3,600 men under Gen. B. M. Prentiss. Juuc 
26 the Confederate Generals T. H. Holmes 
and Sterling Price left Little Rock with 
about 8,000 men to surprise and capture 
the place. July 4, 1863, the da.v Vlf^sburg 
surrendered, they made an assault on one of 
the batteries with 3,000 men. ’they were 
repulsed with a loss of 1,111 men. h'our 
regiments then attacked a fort on Hindman 
Hill, but were defeated. A third ’assault 
was made by Marmaduke, with 1,750 men, 
upon a fort on the north side of the place, 
but was likewise repulsed with a loss of 
one-fifth of the assailants. The Confederate 
loss was officially reported as 173 kilM, 
687 wounded, and 776 missing — in all, 1,636. 
The Federal loss did not exceed 260 In all. 
Helmet, — ^Formerly a headdress made of 
metal as a shield from the missiles of the 
enemy ; In modern times the term is applied 
to a military hat, sometimes stiffened with 
metal as a shield in close combat ; the term 
is also ^ed loosely as descriptive of any 
usual military headgear. 
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Hemp, Eussian, import duties on, re- 
ferred to, 3990, 

^*9eimlng's Statutes at Large/ '—A. 

collection of Virginia laws before the Revo- 
lution, suggested by Jefferson, who did the 
larger part of the work. 

Henrick, The, indemnification for loss 
of claimed, 344, 365, 634. 

Henry Crosby, The, fired upon at Azua, 
Santo Domingo, 6095. 

Henry Documents. — Sir James H. Craig, 
the Governor of British North America, in 
January, 1809, sent an adventurer. John 
Henry by name, into the New England 
States to report the feeling of that section 
of the country on the question of secession 
from the Union, and possibly to increase 
the discontent already caused among these 
people of commercial Interests by the Em- 
bargo Act and the Non-Intercourse system 
of the government. Palling of the reward 
he sought from the British ministry, Henry 
sold to President Madison for ^.^>0,000 his 
correspondence with the English ofticlals, 
and these papers became known as the 
Henry documents. Madison submitted the 
letters to Congress and claimed that they 
proved a design on the part of England to 
annex the New England States. The evi- 
dence of the documents was not conclusive. 

Henry Street Settlement. (See Social 
Settlements.) 

Hepburn vs. Griswold.— One of the Su- 
preme Court cases involving the constitu- 
tionality of the issue of United States legal- 
tender notes. June 20, 1800, Mrs. Hep- 
burn proposed to pay Mr. (iriswold $ll,2r>0 
on Feb. 20, 1802. At the time gold and 
silver only were legal tender. Feb, 2r>. 1802. 
the United States issued $150,000,000 of 
its own notes, to be received as lawful 
money in payment of all debts, public and 
private, within the United States. This was 
five days after the note became due. Mrs. 
Hepburn in March, 1804, after suit had 
been brought, tendered these notes in pay- 
ment, and they W'ere refused. The notes 
were then tendered and paid into court in 
Louisville, Ky. The Louisville court of 
chancery declared the debt absolved. The 
Kentuck.v court of errors and appeals re- 
versed the chancellor’s judgment, and the 
United States Supreme Court at the De- 
cember term, 1807, affirmed the judgment of 
the court of errors and appeals. This ruling 
was afterw'ards reversed. (See Juilliard vs. 
Grecnman.) Chief Justice Chase, in deliv- 
ering the opinion of the court, said : “We 
can not doubt that a law not made In pur- 
suance of an express power, which neces- 
sarily and in its direct operation Impairs 
the obligation of contracts, is Inconsistent 
with the spirit of the Constitution.” “We 
are obliged to conclude,” he continued, 
“that an act making more promises to pay 
dollars In legal tender in payment of debts 
previously contracted ♦ ♦ ♦ Is incon- 

sistent with the spirit of the Constitution, 
and that it is prohibited by the institu- 
tion.” Justices Miller, Swayne, and Davis 
dissented. 

Hermitage, The. — The name given by An- 
drew Jackson to his home, situated about 
10 miles from Nashville, Tenn., near the 
Cumberland River. At this place President 
Jackson died and is burled. The premises 
and a portion of his farm have become the 

E roperty of the State of Tennessee and 
ave been converted Into a state home for 


aged, indigent or disabled ex*Confederate 
soldiers. 

Hermitage, The, tendered to United 
States, 2954. 

Hermosa, The, slaves taken from wreck 
of, and liberated, referred to, 2064. 
Hero, The, seizure of, and claims aris- 
ing out of, 4114, 5198, 5547, 5673, 
5873, 5962. 

Award in case, 6070. 

Hesse, convention with, 2169, 2210. 
Hesse-Cassel: 

Convention with, 2297. 

Treaty of, with France, 185. 

Hesse, Electorate of, exequatur issued 
consuls of, revoked, 3709. 

Hiatt & Co., relief of, draft of bill for, 
transmitted, 5110. 

Hickey Plot. — A conKplracy headed i>y 
Thomas Hickey, one of Washington’s Life 
(ruards, to assas.s'Innto the general at New 
York in 1770. The plot was discovered. 
IIi<‘kpy was hanged In June* 1770, and 
David Ma(th(‘vvs. mayor of New York. W’as 
imprisoned for liis connection w'ith tlie af- 
fair; (Governor Tryon w’as also suspt’ctcd 
of complicity. 

High License. — A term generally used to 
specify a high tax on the retail sellers of 
intoxicating liquors. The objects of high 
license are to increase' tlie price of liquor 
to some extent, .so as lo limit Its consump- 
tion and place its sale on a more re.spce- 
tablc basis, and to collect large sums of 
money for public purpos('s. Si'veral states 
have passed high-licens(‘ laws, and some 
communities have in addition plaec'd local 
restrictions on the tratlic in intoxicants. 
Higher Law. — William II. Seward, -while 
making an anti-slavery speech in the United 
States Senate March 11. 1850, in referring 
to the moral law. declared : “There Is a 
higher law than the Constitution.” 
Highlander, The, watch to bo presented 
to commander of, by Britisli privy 
council for services rendered, 3400. 
Highwayman. (See Bandit.) 

Highways. (See Transcontinental High- 
ways.) 

Hoax. — Deception by a facetious falsehood. 
Politically a trick played in a political cam- 
paign. 

Hobkirks Hill (S. 0.), Battle of.- 

Aprll 25, 1781, Lord Rawdon, with about 
950 British, made a sudden attack on the 
Americans under (ireene at Ilol»kirks Hill, 
two miles north of ( ’a melon, S. (\ The 
Amerlean force consisted of 1,446 men. 
Greene was defeated, but both armies with- 
drew from the field. The British lost 258 
In killed, wounded and missing. The total 
casualties on the American side were 271. 

Hockaday & Leggit, act for relief of, 
vetoed, 3201. 

Holidays, Legal.— There Is no national 
holiday, not even the Fourth of July. Con- 
gress has at various times appointed special 
holidays. In the second session of the 
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Fifty-third Congress it passed an act 
making Labor Day a public holiday In the 
District of Columbia, and it has recognized 
the existence of certain days as holidays 
for commercial purposes, but, with the ex- 
ception named, there is no general statute 
on the subject. The proclamation of the 
president designating a day of Thanksgiving 
only makes it a legal holiday in the Dis- 
trict of Cblumbla and the territories. 

Every Saturday after 12 o’clock noon Is a 
legal holiday in California in public offices, 
Illinois (in ciiies of 200.000 or more In- 
habitants), Maryland, Michigan, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Is- 
land, Virginia, the District of Columbia (for 
banking purposes), and in New Orleans, 
La., and Charleston, S. C. ; in Louisiana 
In all cities exceeding 10,000 Inhabitants; 
In Missouri in cities of 100,000 or more in- 
habitants ; in Tennessee, for state and 
c'ounty officers, and in Colorado during 
June. July and August; in Indiana, first 
Saturday in June to last Saturday in Octo- 
ber, inclusive, for all public offices in coun- 
ties having a county-seat of 100,000 popula- 
tion or more ; in New Hampshire in state 
offices. 

There are no statutory holidays in Missis- 
sippi, but by common consent the Fourth of 
Jul>, Thauksgiving and Chri^simas are ob- 
served. In New Mexleo, Washington’s 
RIrthday, Decoration Day, Labor Day, Flag 
Day (June 14) and Arbor Day are holidays 
when so designated by the Governor. In 
South Carolina, Thursday of Fair Week is 
a legal holiday. 

Arbor Day (</. r.) is a legal holiday In 
many states, although In some it is observed 
as designated by the Governor. 

Jan. 1st, New Year’s Day. — In all states 
(including District of Columbia, Porto Rico 
and Alaska), except Arkansas and Massa- 
chusetts. (In Maine a bank holiday only 
legally.) 

Jan. 8th, Anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans. — In liouisiana. 

Jan. IDth, Lee’s Birthday. — In Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi and Arkan- 
sas. 

Mardi-Gras. — In the parish of Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Feb, Georgia Day. — In Georgia. 

Feb. 12th, Lincoln’s Birthday. — In Cali- 
fornia, (’olorado, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota. Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. 

Feb. 22d, Washington’s Birthday. — In all 
the states. District of Columbia, Porto Rico 
and Alaska. 

Mardi-Gras Dav, Shrove Tuesday. — In 
Alabama and Florida (in counties having a 
carnival). 

March, First Wednesday prior to Spring 
election at which Circuit Judges are elected 
and in counties and cities where offices are 
filled at Spring election in Michigan. 

March (Third Tuesday), Primary Election 
Day. — (Every Presidential year) In North 
Dakota. 

March 2d, Anniversary of Texan Inde- 
pendence. — In Texas. 

March 4th, Inauguration Day. — In Dis- 
trict of Columbia in years when a Presi- 
dent of the United States Is Inaugurated. 

March 22d, Emancipation Day. — In Porto 
Rico. 

April (First Monday In 191(5 and everv 
four years thereafter). Presidential Pri- 
mary. — In Michigan. 

Good Friday — In Alabama, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 


Minnesota, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Porto 
Illco, Tennessee. 

April 12th, Halifax Independence Resoln- 
tlons. — In North Carolina. 

April 13th. Thomas Jefferson’s Birthday. 
•—In Alabama. 

April 19th, Patriots’ Day. — In Maine and 
Massachusetts. 

April 2l8t, Anniversary of the Battle of 
San Jacinto. — In Texas. 

April 26th, Confederate Memorial Day. — 
In Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Missis- 
sippi. 

May 10th, Confederate Memorial Day. — 
In North Carolina and South Carolina. 

May (Second Friday), Confederate Day. — 
In Tennessee. 

May 20th, Anniversary of the Signing of 
the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independ- 
ence. — In North Candina. 

May 30th, Decoration Day. — In al! the 
states (and District of Columbia, Porto 
Rico and Alaska) except Al•kan^;as, Florida, 
Georgia. Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Texas. 

June 3d, Jefferson Davis’s Birthday. — In 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Texas, Arkansas and South Carolina. In 
Louisiana, known as “Confederate Memorial 
Day.’’ In Virginia, In public schools. 

June 11th, Kamehameha Day. — In Ha- 
waii. 

June 15th, Pioneer Day. — In Idaho. 

June (Last Wednesday), Pxdmary Elec- 
tion Day. — In North Dakota. 

July 4th, Independence Day. — Iff ail the 
states, and District of Columbia, Porto 
Rico and Alaska. 

July 10th, Admission Day. — In Wyoming. 

July 24th, Pioneers’ Day. — In Utah. 

July 25111, Landing of American Troops. 
— Porto Rico. 

July (Fourth Saturday), Primary Elec- 
tion Day. — In Texas. 

August, 1‘rimary Election Day. — In Mis- 
souri. In Michigan (last Tuesday in Au- 
gust preceding every general November elec- 
tion ) . 

Aug. 1st, Colorado Day. — In Colorado. 

Aug. IGth, Bennington Battle Day. — 
In Vermont. 

Sept. (First Monday), Labor Day. — 
In all the states (and District of Columbia 
and Alaska;. In Louisiana, observed in 
Orleans I’arish. 

Sept., Primary Election Day. — In Wiscon- 
sin, First Tuesday. In Oregon, even years. 

Sept. (Third Saturday), Regatta Day. — 
In Territory of Hawaii. 

Sept. 9tli. Admission Day. — In California. 

Sept. 12th, “Old Defend^us’ Day.’’— In 
laltlmore. Md. 

Sept. (Second Monday), Election Day. — 
In Arkansas, Maine. 

Oct. 12tli, Columbus Day. — In Alabama, 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, (Connecticut, 
Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana. Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Maryland. Massachusetts, 
Michigan. Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Ohio. Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washing- 
ton. 

Oct. 18th, Alaska Day. — In Alaska. 

Oct. 31st, Admission Day. — In Nevada. 

Nov. let, All Saints’ Dt^. — In Louisiana. 

Nov. (first Friday), Pioneer Day. — In 
Montana, observed in public schools. 

Nov. 8d, General Election Day. — In Ala- 
bama, Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Delaware, B^lorlda, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio (from 5.30 a. m. to 9 a. m. only), Okla- 
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Ikotna, FeimiBtlraisla, Khoc^ lBltin<3 


WfOUklBg, in the y<*ars when elections ate 
bftM fliereiii. In 1014 in states hoMing 
tncll elections the date is November 3d, 

Nov. 2d, 1014, TJianksgivlng Bay («s«- 
ally the last Thursday in November). — Is 
observed In all tbe states, and In the ulS' 
trlet of Columbia, Porto uico and Alaska, 
though in some states it Is not a statutory 
holiday. 

Bee. 25th. Christmas Day — In all the 
states and District of Columbia, I'orto 
and Alaska. 

Holland* (See Netherlands.) 

Holland Company, treaty of, with Sen- 
eca Indians, 335. 

Holland Patent.--“A grant of land made 
In 1680 by Governor Dongan, of Now York, 


greater intiM'ijit to pApfc to, 
conditions to Ireland wiM ton niisatoiito^on 
of Dord Oiivendlih brought «to^v«to «#w- 
gfvo measujresk Cavendish. somtary 
fw^ Ireland. m» stabM , to^dto%.Alitog 
with a deeply-hated subonUiifte. to t%mmx 
Park, Duwto, on May 0. iM2. For this 
crime, five men were hanged, three sentenced 
to life Imprisonment, and others received 
jail terms of various length. The Irish 
nationalist who turned state’s evidence at 
the trial was later murdered in Ropth 
Africa, and his assassin In turn was brought 
to Tiondon and hanged for the crime. Never- 
theless, the Irish Nationalist party became 
stronger and stronger, and in 1885 Anally 
achieved the balance of power In the House 
of Commons. It was on April 6, 1886, that 
Gladstone made his momentous announce- 
ment that he had been converted to Home 
Pule, and introduced his Home Rule BUI. 
thereby disrupting the old Liberal Party, 
only to have the hill itself defeated on June 
7. 1886. In 1898, GladsttJne for a second 


to 6 Dutch patentees. The land was situ- 
ated In what is now Orange County, N. Y , 
and was to be held In free and common 
Bocage of King James 11. 


time Introduced a Home Rule measure Into 
Parliament, and carried It successfully 
through the House of Commons, only to see 
It defeated In the House of Lords. 

The third and successful Home Rule Rill 


Holstein-Schleswig War referred to, 
2548. 

Holston, Treaty of, referred to, 118. 
Home Department. — a name given for a 
time to the office of Foreign Affairs (see 


was introduced into Parliament by Premier 
Asquith in April, 1912. Tbe Mouse of t»rd8 
•defeated the BUI in January, 1913, but 
Asquith held an advantage which Gladstone 
did not enjoy. For In the years between 
1S98 and 191,1, the veto power of the House 
of Lords had beeu curbed ; and the Bill be- 


Forelgn Affairs. Sec. of) which afterward 
developed Into the State Department. The 
term Home Department was also given for 
a time to the Interior Department (q. v,). 
Home ltlll6 for Ireland. — The term “Home 
Rule” was composed and Arst applied to 
the struggle for Irhsh freedom in the year 
1873, although Irish nationalists had been 
blazing the trail towards Irish independence 


came law without the rons^nt of the House 
of Lords on Its third p.M^sage through the 
House of Commons on Matfli 5. HH4, hv a 
vote of 351 to 274. Tiie Bill differs In Home 
important features from (lladMtone’H pro- 
posals. It creates an Irlsli Parllamtuit of 
164 members, with a House of Lords to be 
nominated. However, the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland has the power to veto any le/risla- 
tlou or to refer it for approval to the Eng- 
lish Parliament. Forty-two Irish members 


for some years previous to that date. The 
legislative union of Ireland with Great 
Britain dates from July, 1800, and for some 
time afterwards the social condition of the 
masses in one country was probably as bad 
as that of the masses In the other. The 
great reform measures Inaugurated in Eng- 
land In 1832 were reAected but slightly in 
Ireland, however, as the economic situations 
of the two countries were becoming more 
and more dissimilar. The misery of the 
Irish people, and the Inadequacy of tho 
measures proposed for their relief from Lon- 
don Anally gave ri.se to a feeling in Ireland 
that she alone was able and ethically jiistl- 
Aed to work out her own salvation, and that 
hence tbe legislative union with Great 
Britain should be abrogated. In the forties 
this feeling developed under the leadership 
of Daniel O’Connell, who obtained many fol- 
lowers but no success. An open rebellion 
broke out in 1848, hut was soon quelled. For 
the next twenty years there was little open 
trouble, although the Ares were smouldertng 
under the surface, and considerable disturb- 
ance was created by the Fenians (q. v.), an 
organization of Irish nationalists organized 
in America. 

In 1868 London began attempts to legis- 
late nnderstandingly concerning tbe Irish 
question, and Prime Minister Gladstone dis- 
established and disendowed tbe Anglican 
Church to Ireland In that year. In 1870. 
the disturbances throughout Ireland became 
particularly severe, and Gladstone carried 
through Parliament his so-called “three F” 
measures — providing for Pair Bent, Fixity 
of Tenure, and Free Sale. In 1878 Charlen 
Stewart Parnell became tbe lender of the 
Irish nationalists ; and London was showing 


are given scats in Iho English Parliament, 
vrlth full power to vote upon all questions. 
Disputes concerning tlio measures and appli- 
cations of the Bill are to be decided by a 
Joint Exchequer Board, consisting of two 
members from Ireland, two from Great 
Britain, and of a chairman to he appointed 
by the King. Broadly, tl»e Irish Parliament 
Is given the power to legislate upon all ques- 
tions except those which do not j>ertain to 
Ireland; except certain spoflflc questions re- 
served for treatment exclusive! v hv the Im- 
perial government; and except treason and 
foreign treaty regulations. The Irish Par- 
liament is also forbidden to establish, endow, 
or to make preferential regulations concern- 
ing any religion ; nor may it veto any legis- 
lation on an Irish problem passed by the 
Imperial Parliament. The Irish Parliament 
Is also without the power to legislate upon 
land purchase, tax collection, and public 
loans. Right to deal with old age pensions, 
labor exchanges and various schemes for 
government Insurance was withheld until 
1915 ; right to deal with the police laws 
until 1918 ; and tbe right to deal with sav- 
ings banks and friendly societies until 1922. 
The Imperial Government is to collect all 
the Irish revenue, returning, however, tbe 
sum ntr^ed for administration under the 
Irish parliament The Irish Parliament, on 
the other hand, may levy taxes of its own, 
and is given tbe administration of the Irish 
enstoms ; but the receipts on any Increase of 
taxes of more than 10% must be turned 
over to the Imperial Government. 

Delay In the application of the Bill has 
been due to the opposition of Ulster Oiinty. 
Unlike the remainder of Ireland, Ulster is 
almost entirely industrial and Protestant, 
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aim objects to Mnf controlled by the 
agrarian and Catholic Irish majority, in 
September, 1912, linder the leadership of 
Sir Bdward CSrSon, a solemn pledge was 
signed in Ulster to refuse to abide by the 
authority of any act establishing Home Buie. 
Ulster raised a volunteer army which was 
reliably reported to number nt least 100,000 
men, and the army was recruited and drilled 
with the greatest care. A provisional gov- 
ernment was planned, arms and ammunition 
were extensively imported, and other prep- 
arations for civil war were made, of so 
serious a nature that the Government de- 
layed its application of Home Rule. On 
July 26, 1914, a serious struggle broke out 
in the streets of Dublin, concerning the 
smuggling of some arms Into Ireland for 
revolutionary purposes, and the proximity of 
this date to August 1, 1914, the date on 
which the Groat Ruropean War broke out. 
Is often commented upon. On April 20-2.5, 
1916, a revolt In Dublin disclosed extensive 
preparations to establish Irish independence 
by force, and its leader. Sir Roger Casement, 
was executed for treason on August 2 of 
the same year. Interest in Home Rule In 
the United States lias not been confined to 
Americans of Irish birth or descent, and 
shortly after the entrance or the United 
States into the great Ruropean struggle on 
April 6, 1917, a petition signed by more than 
two hundred members of Congress was dis- 
patched to our new ally. England, reapect- 
fullv requesting her to establish Home Rule 
without further delay. (See section Ire- 
land under British Kinpire.) 

On May 17, 1917, Premier Dloyd Oeorge 
announced that he had submitted to the 
Irish Nationalists proposals for the imme- 
date application of Home Rule, with the ex- 
clusion of THstor. This excbislon would be 
reconsidered by Parliament after a space of 
five years. In the meantime, control of all 
Ireland would be vested In a Council of Ire- 
land, consisting of two delegations equal in 
number from the nationalist and the ex- 
cluded areas. This proposal meeting with 
little favor, the Pnunfer called a general 
Irish convention, representing all factions, 
to suggest solutions of the Irish problem. 
Home Squadron, proposed extension of 
duties of, referred to, 2129. 
Homestead-Exemption Laws. — Legisla- 
tion enacted by most of the states to secure 
a home and shelter for a family or indi- 
vidual by exempting, iiiuler certain condi- 
tions, the residence occupied by the family 
or Individual from liability to be sold for 
the debts of its owner and by restricting his 
right of free alienation. The purpose of 
the homestead-exemption laws are to protect 
the family, secure to It a home, and to 
provide against Its members being deprived 
thereof by misfortune, improvidence, or in- 
capacity of the head of the family. ITiese 
laws exist in nearly all the states, varying 
in their terms and limitations. In 15 states 
homestead-exemption is part of the consti- 
tution. 

Homestead Law. — A law enacted by Con- 
gress May 20, 1862. It provided that any 
citizen might, upon payment of the nominal 
fee of $5 or $10, enter upon and hold any 
unappropriated quarter section of the pub- 
lic lands valued at $1.26 per acre or auy 
one-eighth section valued at $2.50 per acre, 
and after 5 years’ residence become the solo 
owner. This measure proved of great value 
In settling the lands or the West, 
Homestead Laws (see also Lands, Pub- 
lic, opened to settlement): 


Act— “ y.', 

Granting Indians privileges of, ree^ 
ommended, 4428, 4528. 

In relation to proof required ia 
homdstead entries vetoed, 4383. 

To secure homesteads to settlers on 
public domain vetoed, Sl39. 
Amendment of, recommended, 5107. 
Bill to allow Indian homestead en- 
tries referred to, 4783, 

Confirmation of entries in Michigan 
referred to, 4665. 

Discussed, 3560, 3651, 5484. 

Working of, in the West, 6725. 
Honduras. — Honduras Is the middle stale 
of Central America, between 13“ lO'-lfi* 
N. lat. and 8.3“ 10' -88“ 40' W, long., bound- 
ed on the south by Salvador, on the east 
by Nicaragua, and on the west by Guate- 
mala. 

Physical Features and Climate . — Close to 
the Koutliern boundary an eastern arm of 
the Sierra Madre traverses the republic from 
west to oast with heights of 10,000 feet, 
and along the Atlantic coast the Sierra de 
I’ija rises to a considerable height. The 
rest of the country is generally mountain- 
OU.S, with intervening plains, ui which the 
plains of (.'ouiayagua and 1‘Iancho are the 
most considerable. The largest rivers on 
the Atlantic side are the Ulna, the Chamel- 
econ, the Roman, the Negro, and the Aguan. 
Into the Pacific flow the Goascoran, the 
Nacome and the Choluteca. The wet season 
lasts from May to November and the cli- 
mate of the lowlands of the Atlantic coast 
Is oppressive, but the elevated plateaus 
of the interior are salubrious and temper- 
ate. 

Jlistory . — Christopher Columbus landed at 
Cape Honduras in 1502, and in 1524 the 
country was settled by the Spaniards. In 
1525 Hernando Cortes fotiuded the city 
of I'uerto Cortes, and from 1539 to 1821 
the country formed part of the (?aptaincy- 
Cieneral of Guatemala. q3io republic was 
part of the Confed(‘ration of Central Amer- 
ica from 1821 to 1839, but since that date 
has been Imlepeiubrnt, Politically the coun- 
try is divided into sevetiteeu departments. 

Corernment . — The Constitution rests 
upon a charter proclaimed in October, 1894, 
and re-invoked in September, 1907. The 
Govermiiont is that of a centralized repub- 
Jie, with a Pr('sId(‘Ut eh^clod f.»r 4 years by 
tiiO dlr<‘ct vot»‘ of all male subjects of 21 
years (or married citizens of 18 Who can 
road and write). The President Is eligible 
for one successive t(‘rm. Pr<*sldeut of the 
Republic (1913), Dr. Don Francisco Ber- 
trand. 

The President is aided by six Secretaries 
of State. 

Congress consists of one house of 42 
deputies, elected for 4 years by universal 
adult male suffrage. 

The Supreme Court at the capital consists 
of five Judges elected by the i>eople, and 
there arc four Courts of Appeal. 

Ami'll and Navy . — Service in the Army 
is universal and compulsory between the 
ages of 21 and 35, with a further liability 
of 5 years in the Reserve. The permanent 
force Is limited to about 2,000 of ail ranks, 
the effective war strength exceeding 50,000. 

The Navy consists of the armed cutter 
General Bamhona. 

Area Mind ethnography.— The area of the 
republic is given as 42,668 square miles, 
with a TOpulatlon of 663,500 as ascertained 
by the mst census. Politically the country 
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Is divided Into seventeen departments. The 
aboriginal Indians include Xicagnes and 
I’oyas in the eastern districts and (^arlbs 
in the coastal regions of the north and 
in the Bay Islands, where they were trans- 
ported from the British Island of St. Vin- 
cent at the end of the eighteenth century. 

The most numerous element is the Spanish- 
speaking half-caste or mestizo, while in the 
Mosquitia district are the mixed Indian- 
negroes, known as Sambos. 

Pi'oiiuction and Industry . — The principal 
agricultural products are bananas, coco- 
nuts, coffee, indigo and tobacco, w'hile cere- 
als, rubber, sugar and cocoa are also grown. 

The ' forest products include mahogany and 
oth# cabinet woods, and dye woods. The 
republic contains great mineral wealth. 
Gold and silver arc produced, and platinum, 
copner, lead, antimony, nickel, non and 
eoal, and nitrate deposits are believed to 
be fairly plentiful and await development. 
Almost all the common neces.saries of life 
are imported, including provisions, textiles 
and metal, and hardware, the only local 
industries being the plaiting of straw hats, 
distilling, and brick making. 

Education . — Primary education is free, 
secular and compulsory, and there are 
schools in every centre. Ability to read 
and write is the qualification for the fran- 
chise. There are Government secondary 
schools and training colleges in each de- 
partment, a school of jurisprudence at 
Comayagua, and a central institute and uni- 
versity at the capital. 

Finance . — The expenditures keep nearly 
even pace with the revenues, which average 
about 4.{3(H),000 pesos annually. There is 
a foreign public debt of 64,800,000 pesos 
($1,020,000), upon which interest has not 
been paid since 1872. The peso is equal 
to about $0.40 United States money. 

Most of the trade Is with the United 
States, the imports generally exceeding the 
exports. The principal export Is bnnanas, 
others being coconuts, coffee, hides, rub- 
ber and timber; the imports are principally 
textiles, wdth metal and hardware, and 
provisions. The capital is Tegucigalpa and 
there are some half a dozen towns with a 
population in excess of 10,000. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise imported from the United 
States into Honduras for the year 101 .‘1 
was $.3,168,762, and goods to tlie value 
of $3,200,591 were sent thither — a balance 
of $31,829 in favor of Honduras. 

Honduras: 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
5468. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4161, 4210. 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by, 5825. 

Postal (Convention with, 5377. 

Kefusal of, to receive American 
commercial agent, 2917. 

Eeport of Thomas C. Eeynolds on 
condition and commerce of, trans- 
mitted, 5116. 

Euatan Island, convention of, with 
Great Britain regarding, 2955, 

Tariff laws of, evidence of modifica- 
tions of, proclaimed, 5714. 
Discussed, 5747. 

Treaty of, with Great Britain re- 
ferred to, 3170. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 3116, 3458, 4161, 4210. 


of the Presidents 

Eegarding Honduras Interoceanic 
Kail way, 3116. 

Vessels of United States — 

Fired upon by authorities of, and 
disavowal of act by, discussed, 
5869. 

Seized and used by insurgents in, 
questions regarding, 5869. 
Honduras and Nicaragua Treaties pro- 
posed by President Taft, 7663. 
Honduras, Treaties with. — A treaty of 
friendwship, commerce, and navigation of 
1864 provides for freedom of commerce, 
oxoei>t in the coasting trade, with the cus- 
tomary Immunity from higher, otlu'r, or 
discriminating duties, charges, or restric- 
tions. The importation and exportation of 
goods is conducted upon equal terms by 
vessels of either nationality, (^itlzens are 
protected In all conditions, and under all 
clrcumstan<*es have the same rights and 
privileges as those of the dominions of 
each of the parlies at home. In case of 
death of a citizem of one country residing 
in the other the administration of his estate 
and (he protection of his property may be 
<-orulueted l)y consular authorities. Priv- 
ileges in the tise of the Honduras Inter- 
oceanie Railway are accorded to the United 
States by this treaty. 

A naturalization treaty w’ns signed in 
June. 1908, and an extradition convention 
in 1909. Honduras also became a party 
to the convention botw^een the Ignited States 
and the several republics of South and 
Central America for the arbitration of pe- 
cuniary claim and the protection of in- 
ventions, etc., which w'as signed In Buenos 
Aires In 1910 and proclaimed in Wash- 
ington. .Tilly 29, 1914. (See South and 
Central America. Tr(‘aties with.) 

“Honest Abe. “ — A nickname given to 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Hongkong, consulate at, referred to, 
4534. 

Hoosier State.— a nickname for Indiana 
(q. V.). (Sec also States.) 

Hops. — The hop plant can bo grown gen- 
erally throughout the United States, but 
up to the present its production in com- 
mercial quantities has been confined to Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, New York and Washington. 
American hops find ready sale in Png- 
land, where the consumption Is about 66.- 
000,000 pounds annually against a produc- 
tion of 36.000,000 pounds. A machine has 
been Invented which is capable of picking 
60,000 pounds of hops a day. For 1909, 
when the latest computation was made by 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
there were 44,693 acres in hops in the Unit- 
ed State.s. The yield was 40,718,748 pounds, 
valued at $7,844,744, an increase of 92 per 
cent, in ten years. 

Hornet, The. — An American sloop of 
war carrying 18 guns, commanded by Capt. 
Lawrence during the War of 1812. Feb. 24, 
1813, near the mouth of the Demerara River, 
she attacked the British brig Peacock, of 18 
guns. The Peacock was soon in a sinking 
condition, and struck her colors. Before the 
wounded could be removed she went down, 
carrying with her 9 British and 3 American 
seamen. March 23, 1815, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Hornet captured and sunk 
the British brig Penguin, also of 18 guns, 
the latter losing her commander In the en- 
gagement. Shortly after the battle the 
Hornet was chased by the British frigate 
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CorntcalUs, 74 guns, and only escaped cap- 
ture by throwing her guns and heavy stores 
overboard. 

Hornet^ The, British sloop of war de- 
stroyed by, 51*3. 

Horse Shoe Bend (Ala.), Battle of. — 

When Gen. Jackson was Informed of the 
arrival of Creeks In considerable numbers 
In Tallapoosa County he resolved to strike 
a decisive bit>vv. He sent his stores down 
the Coosa River from Fort Strother in flat- 
boats and marched his army against the 
gathering Inrlians. March 27, 1814, with 
2,000 effective men, he halted within a few 
miles of the breastworks at the Horse Shoe 
Rend of the Tallapoosa River, where 1/200 
Indians (one-fourth of whom were w'omen 
and children) had entrenched themselves 
with an ample supply of food. The whites 
and their Indian allies soon surrounded the 
camp. The Indians fought desperately. 
They were attacked In front with bayonet 
and ball, and the torch was applied to their 
camp in the rear. The battle lasted all day, 
and in the evening 5.'>7 (''reek warriors were 
dead in the little peninsula and some 200 
more were killed while trying to escape. 
The loss to the whites was .'12 killed and 
99 wounded. The ('hcrokee?; lost IS killed 
and ilO wounded. Some 300 women and 
children w’ere taken prisoner.s. The spirit of 
the Indians w’as broken by this battle. 
Weatht'rsford, the chief, appeared personally 
before Gen. Jackson and offered to sur- 
render. lie was permitted to go free and 
counsel peace among his dejected followers. 
Horticultural Board. —A federal board 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Agriculture which has charge of the admln- 
islrntloii of the laws for inspection and quar- 
antine of diseased or Infested plants. On 
August 20, 1912, Congress passed an act to 
regulate the Importation of niirsor.v stock 
and to maintain (luarautine districts. The 
hoard Is api)ointed from tlio bureaus of ICn- 
toinology and riant Industry and the Forest 
Scu’vice of tb(* Dc'partment of Agriculture 
and representatives of the State, 'Treasury 
and Tost-Oflice departments, and horticul- 
tural insi>ectors of tlie several states. 

Four foreign quarantines have been 
promulgated by the board, viz: Against the 
wlilte pline l>list('r rust of Europe and Asia, 
tlie p-'tato wart of portions of (\anada and 
s(weral Eiirop(‘.an countries, the Mexican 
fruit tl.v, and the pink boll cotton worm of 
I'^gypt. ‘ 

Four domestic quarantines have also l>ecn 
promulgati'd by the hoard, viz : against the 
iMedi terra nean fruit fly in Hawaii, the 
gyi)sy and brown-tall moths in New England, 
date palm scale insects in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and Texas, and the pink Ik)U cotton 
worm In Hawaii. 

Hosiery and Knit Goods. —The art of 
knitting is said to have been invented In 
SeotJaiid in the fifteenth century «ml to 
li.Mve found its way from there to France 
where it beeaine a recognized industry. In 
1589 Wllli.'im Fee, of Nottingham, England, 
invented a knitting frame, which entlrel.v 
altered the knitting trade, and developed 
a business which has ever since been an 
Important f(‘eder to the eommerec of Great 
lirltaln. An apparatus for ribbing was in- 
vented by .Tededinh Strutt in 1758, The 
circular knitting machine wms invented in 
1810, but it did not meet w’ith much suc- 
cess until 1847, since wddeh time It has 
received many improvements, chief of which 
was the tumbler or latch needle Invented 
by Townsend in 1858. Two Americans, 
W. C. Gist and Almet Reid, by their ge- 


nius added to the practical value of the 
knitting machine. Nottingham and Leices- 
ter are the centers of the Industry in 
England, while In America, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts lead In pro- 
duction. 

The growth of the business In the United 
States has been remarkable. In 1850 there 
were only eighty-five establishments, with 
a combined capital of $554,734, and an 
aggregate annual output wmrth $1,028,102. 

There were in 1909, 1,374 establishments 
In which 136,130 persons were engaged, 
of whom 129,275 were wage-earners. The 
amount paid in salaries and wages was 
$52,431,080. The value of the products 
wag $200,143,527 : the cost of materials 
$110,241,053, equivalent to 55.1 per cent 
of the value of the products ; and the value 
added b.v manufacture was $89,902,474. 
During the preceding ten years the busi- 
ness more than doubled, and prices mate- 
rially advanced. 

Returns were received by the Department 
of ('ommerce from 1,047 establishments en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hosiery and 
knit goods in 1914 the products of which 
were valued at $203,925,855. 

As to the distribution of the industry, 
Pennsylvania led with 404 establishments, 
employing an average of 38,206 wage- 
earners, and making goods to the value 
of $49,057,500; New York, with 360 es- 
tablishments and 35,950 employees, turned 
out finished goods to the value of $07,130,- 
290 ; Mas.sachusetts made $14,730,025 w’orth 
of goods in 05 factories with the aid of 
less than 10,000 employees. No other state 
eomes anywhere near these In the value of 
output. Of th(‘ total numbers given, 30 es- 
tablishments in 1914, with products valued 
at .$5,942,850, were engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of other products, such as cot- 
ton, silk, or woohm goods, men’s clothing, 
etc., and made hosic'ry and knit goods only 
as subsidiary products. 

In the iinderw'oar industry the United 
States excels the world. More machine 
made knitt(*d goods are turned out annu- 
ally here than In all other countries com- 
bined. Our people wear more underwear 
than other people. They are not only 
obliged to w'ear more for climatic reasons, 
but they can afford to w'ear more, and the 
general dt'slre for personal comfort in wear- 
ing aj)parel results in an enormous distri- 
bution of the products of these mills. The 
beginnings of the industr.v are well within 
the lifetime of many inanufaeturers still 
Jiving. The total value of underwear manu- 
factured in 1914 was $93,153,515. 

XTntil 1832 the knitting of socks and 
stockings remained mostly a household in- 
dustry — the only form of textile work which 
the machine had not wrested from the 
housewife. In that .vear lOgbert Egberts 
successfully applied the principal of knit- 
ting by pow'or at ('’oboes, N. Y. His ma- 
chine w'as .simply the square stocking frame 
of William Lee adapt(*d to powder. From 
that adaptation dates a revolution in un- 
derwear, which had previously consisted 
w’holly of flannel, fashioned and sewed at 
home, according to the individual needs. 
The revolution gathered momentum gradu- 
ally, as invention after Invention — almost 
all of American origin — perfected the knit- 
ting machine : but once the new Industry 
was fairly and firmly established It spread 
wdth amazing rapidity. In the decade be- 
tween 1880 and 189() tbe number of . knit 
goods mills doubled, and the value of the 
annual product jumped from $29,107,227 
to $67,241,013. V , , 

The production of hosiery in 1914 
amouflted to 75,227,704 dozen pairs, valued 
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fM^ Tli^ output of sweatetn tn- 

from 58,221.410, valued at m.430»* 

||f, in 1000. to 2.240,142. valued at 

$20405,002. In 1014. Of boods. acarfa. ete^ 
the prodaction In 1014 amounted to 08747B 
doaon* valued at $3, 406, 320. 

Til© grant variety of goods made faclli- 
tatos to© tendency, peculiar to thiii In- 
dustry. toward the building of compara- 
tively small mills, requiring but moderate 
capital ; and it happens In consequence that 
these mills spring up all over the country, 
and can now be found in thirty-eight of the 
forty-eight states. Many of them employ 
only cotton as a raw material ; others use 
chiefly wool; and still others manufacture 
what are known as merino knit or mixed 
goods— cotton mixed with wool In propor- 
tions varying from fifty to seventy-five and 
ninety per cent of cotton, according to the 
particular market sought The tendency to 
the larger use of cotton in these goods is 
pereeptlole not necessarily bccaufee of 
greater cheapness or a desire to adulterate, 
but because of the liability of wool to 
shrink, and its excessive warmth, lead 
many to prefer undergarments in which cot- 
ton is an equal or predominating material. 

In 1858 E. E. Kilhournc invented a ma- 
chine for automatically knitting full fash- 
ioned underwear, and this machine has 
gradually wrought a second revolution In 
the industry. The amount of hand labor 
now done Is reduced to the minimum — to 
the mere sewing on of buttons, so to speak. 

In 1909 the total number of knitting ma- 
chines reported by cstabltbhmi'nts In tn<‘ in- 
dustry was 115,019, as against 69,047 in 
1890, an increase of 45,972, or 66 6 per 
cent. Over 96 per cent, of all the knitting 
machines in 1909 were power machines. 
There was an increase or 3,167, or 21.8 
per cent, in the number of spring beard 
needle machines between 1899 and 1909. 
Latch needle machines constituted 84 6 per 
cent, of the total number of machines in 
1909. Circular hosiery automatic machines 
formed 80.7 per cent, of the total number 
in 1909. 

Location of Estahlishments. — Of the 1,647 
estabUshments reported for 1914, l,.32.j. or 
over 80 per cent, were located in the 7 states 
of Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, 
North Carolina, Wisconsin, Now Jersey, and 
Illinois, in the order In which named. In 
1909 these states reported 1,112 establish- 
ments — about the same proportion as In 
1914. The remaining 322 establishments 
in 1914 were distributed among 27 states, 
the numlM*r In each ranging from 1 each in 
6 states to .39 in Ohio. In 1914 Pennsyl- 
vania and New York together reported 989 
establishments, as compared with 837 in 
1909. Of the 152 new factories shown for 
the later year, 123 were located In New 
York. 

Hospitals. (See Marine Hospitals.) 
H0Stage.--A person held by the enemy, with 
or without his consent, as a means of en- 
forcing the fulfillment of a promise qr com- 
pelling the performance of an involuntary 
act. 

Hot Springs, exploration party ascends 
Washita Kiver, 387. 

Hot Springs Oonunission discussed, 

4456. 

Hot Springs Eeservation, Ark. (see 
also Parks, National): 

Appropriation for improvement of, 
recommended, 4661, 
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Bklk koiisos and batk^lioiiks sites at, 
granting leases ofj referred to, 

Condition, ocoupancy, and area of, re- 
ferred to, 3665. 

Payment of damages to persons in, 
recommended, 4668. 

Hough, Judge, opinion cited in anti- 
trust decision, 7131. 

Hours of Labor: 

Referred to, 6348. 

Uniform course regarding, recom- 
mended, 1819. 

Wages of Government employees not 
to be affected by reduction in, pro- 
claimed, 3969, 4129. 

House of Representatlves.-~The lower 
house of the Congress of the United States. 
The Confetitutlon provides (Article I., sec- 
tions 1 and 2) that “all legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and Hods© of Repre- 
sentatives. ITie House of llcpresontatlves 
shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several 
states. * • • No person shall be a represen- 
tative who shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty-five years and been seven 
years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabi- 
tant of that state In which he shall be 
chosen.” Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are apportioned among the sev- 
eral states according to population as shown 
at each decennial census, and are elected 
by a direct vote of the people in Congres- 
sional districts fixed by stale law Th© 
original proportion was 1 to 30,000 ; at 
present it is I to 212,407. Each oiganlzed 
territory is entitled to 1 delegate In the 
House of Representatives. Delegates may 
participate in debate, but may not vote. 
The sole power of Impeachment Is given to 
the House of Representatives, and in this 
House must originate all general appropria- 
tion bills and bills for raising revenue. 
Members of the House receive a salary of 
$7,500 a year, besides mileage. 'Fliey are 
privileged from arrest during attendance at 
the sessions of the House and in going to 
and returning from the same, and may not 
be qiiestlonea in any other place for any 
speech or debate in the House The mem- 
bership at present (IDIfl) consists of 435 
representatives and two delegates and three 
resident commissioners. (See illustration, 
frontispiece. Vol. XIV.) (See also Appor- 
tionment; Congress; Gerrymander.) 

House of Representatives. (See Con- 
gress.) 

Houston, James, district judge, nomina- 
tion of, 390. 

Howard University. — This institution is 
located In Washington, and exists for the 
higher education of the colored race. It 
was Incorporated by act of Congress dated 
March 2, 1867, for the “education of youth 
lu the liberal arts and sciences.” In 1915, 
its register contained 1,452 students from 
36 states and 6 foreign countries, and 205 
students were graduated at its annual com- 
mencement The University is divided Into 
the College of Arts and Sciences ; Teachers’ 
College ; School of Manual Arts and Applied 
Sciences ; Conservatory of Music ; School of 
Theology (undenominational) ; School of 
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of the secondary 


„ , School of 

Law ; and the two dlylslons of the secondary 
department — the Academy and the Ccinmer- 
cial College. ^ It was first given Government 
support In 1803, and at the present time the 
Government furnishes about half of its 
annual budget, which is slightly above 
$200,000. Government supervision of the 
school is through the interior Department. 


Hiiamaatla (Mexico), Battle of.— cien. 
Lane set out from Vera Cruz about the 1st 
of October, 1847, with 2,000 men to re- 
enforce the garrisons between there and the 
City of Mexico. Santa Anna, learning of 
Lane*s approach to Puebla, set out to Inter- 
cept him with 4,000 men and six pieces of 
artillery. On the night of Oct. 8, 1847. 
the Mexicans were encamped in the city of 
Iluamautla and Capt. Walker was sent for- 
ward with a company of cavalry to give 
them battle. Walker’s cavalry fought des- 
perately In the face of superior numbers 
until the arrival of the Infantry put the 
Mexicans to flight, with a loss of IflO. Capt. 
Walker was killed in the tight and of bis 
company of 75 men only 17 were able to 
keep the saddle at the close of the engage- 
ment. 


Huhhardton (Vt.), Battle of.— Upon 

Burgoyne’s advance toward Albany, July 6, 
1777, Gen, St. Clair, whom Schuyler had 
left in command at Tlconderoga, being bard 
pressed by the enemy under the Hessian 
General Uledesel, began a retreat toward 
Kutland. The left wing of the British army, 
under Gen. B'raser, pursued the Americans, 
and In the afternoon of the 7th came upon 
Colonels Warner, Francis, and Hale, with 
about 900 elfectlvc men, at Hubbardton, Vt. 
The British force was oflicially reported as 
858. The Americans maintained their 
ground with resolution and bravery, but the 
arrival of Iliedosel forced them to retire. 
Col. Francis was kill<*d and Col, Warner 
fled toward Rutland. The American casual- 
ties were about .'100. The British loss 
amounted to 183, including MaJ. Grant. 
Hudson, The: 

Seizure of, by British authorities re- 
ferred to, 4114. 

Thanks of Congress to officers and 
men of, for rescuing the Winslow at 
Cardenas, Cuba, recommended, 6302. 
Hudson, N. Y., bill for erection of pub- 
lic building at, vetoed, 5521. 
Hudson River, act to authorize New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Com- 
panies to construct bridge across, at 
New York, vetoed, 5912. 


Hudsons Bay Company.— A trading cor- 
poration chartered by Charles II, In 1670 
to Prince Rupert and other noblemen, to 
discover a new passage to the South Sea 
and to trade In the products of British 
North America. The original charter se- 
cured 'to Prince Rupert and his associates 
the absolute proprietorship, subordinate sov- 
ereignty, ana exclusive traffic of an unde- 
fined territory which, under the name of 
Rupert’s Land, comprised all the regions 
discovered or to be discovered within the 
entrance of Hudson Strait. The company 
afterwards combined with the Northwest 
Company and became a formidable rival 
of the United States In claiming the 
northwestern portion of America. Notwith- 
standing the fact that the treaty of 1783 
vested the right to certain territory In the 
TTnited Stages, the Hudsons Bay Company 
persisted In making settlements therein and 


discouraging American celoolat*. 
forts to hold Oregon by^force alwort 
suited In a war with Bngjand, Hi# 
boundary was finally settle In 1540. 


Hudsons Bay Company: 

Claim of, against United StatoSy 
3888. 


Award of commission referred to 
and appropriation for, recom- 
mended, 3989. 

Encroachments of agents of, upon 
trade and territory of Alaska, 3898. 

Extinguishment of rights of, in Ore- 
gon Territory, referred to, 2453. 

Fur trade of, referred to, 1097. 

Lands in Oregon Territory granted 
to, by British Government, 2073. 

Location of, 4056. 

Bights of, in Oregon, 2633. 

Rights of, to navigation of Columbia 
River, 2811. 

Treaty with Great Britain regarding, 
3395, 3401. 

Commissioners appointed under, 
3447. 


Value of possessory rights of, re- 
ferred to, 2866. 

Hugh McCulloch, The: 

Mentioned, 6297. 

Recognition of services of command- 
er of, in battle of Manila Bay, 
Philippine Islands, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 6305. 

Huguenot Society of America. — This So- 
ciety was organized April 13, 1883, and has 
Its office in New York at No. 105 Bast 
Twenty-second Street. Descent from Hugue- 
not ancestors is the qualification necessary 
for membership. 

Hull House, (See Social Settlements.) 
Hundred. — An ancient English subdivision 


of a county. It was used to a limited ex- 
tent in the American colonies, notably 
Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. The 
chief officer of the hundred was the con- 
stable. It corresponds roughly to the pres- 
ent township. 


Hungary (see also Austria-Hungary) : 
Agent of United States sent to, dur- 
ing war with Austria, referred to, 
2550, 2579, 2632. 

Exiles from, report on, 2612. 

Kossuth liberated. (See Kossuth, 
Louis.) 

War of, with Austria, sympathy of 
American Government with Hun- 


gary, 2550, 2579. 

Hunkers. — A name applied to a faction 
of the Democratic party of New York and 
later to the conservative element of that 
party in other states. The name came Into 
use In 1844. The Hunkers In New York 
opposed the Locofocos, the Barnburners and 
the Radicals. (See Barnburners.) 
Hunkpapa Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Huns.— Originally one of the barbarian 
tribes which overran the .Roman Empire's 
Provlnca of Gaul around 850 A. D., com- 
pelling Its then barbarian occupants to 
migrate into Italy itself. The origin and 
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S e the Huns are uncertain, but 

ey to have been a Mongolian race, 

(e Huns acquired in their conquest a name 
for utter ruthlessness and savagery ; and 
It was this characteristic which led many 
Englishmen, In their hatred of the German 
people, to apply the name “Huns” to them 
in the European War. 

Hustings. — A speaker’s platform, especially 
whore political questions are discussed. In 
American politics the word has come to 
mean the place, or places, where a political 
campaign is waged. Thus, a man undertak- 
ing any kind of electioneering is said to go 
on the hustings. 

Hyde vs. Continental Trust Co. (See 
Income Tax Cases, also Pollock vs. 
Farmers' Loan and Trust Co.) 
Hydrographic Commission of the Ama- 
zon, claiJ|is of members of, against 
Panama, %099. 

Hydograp^c Offlee.^This office is under 
the Bureau of Navigation (q. v.) of the 
INavy Department (q. v.), and provides the 
United States Navy (q. v.) and Merchant 
Marine (q. v.) with charts, maps, and sail- 
ing directions covering the seas of the 
entire world. Its work in making new sur- 
veys is continuous, as is its publication of 
general marine data, such as movements of 
ice bergs and ice fields. It issues dally 
memoranda for the use of navigators, and 
maintains an ice patrol in the North At* 
Ian tic Ocean. 

Hydrographic Office, transfer of, to 
Navy Department recommended, 
5973. 

Hygienic Congress at Turin, 4626. 
Hylton vs. United States.— his w,is a 
case first coming before the T'nltod States 
Supreme Court In the May term, 1795, in- 
volving the question of direct or ludirect 


of the Presidents 

taxes. Hyltoh was Indicted before the Cir- 
cuit court for the district of Virginia for 
refusing to pay duty upon certain carriages 
which he claimed were kept for his own 
private use. The decree was against the 
defendant. When the case came before the 
Supreme Court the argument turned upon 
the question of the tax being direct or in- 
direct. The justices read their opinions 
seriatim. Judgment was affirmed for de- 
fendant. Justice Wilson briefly stated that 
he upheld the constitutionality of the law 
of 1794, under which the case arose. The 
other justices differed in their treatment of 
the law. whether to deny Its constitution- 
ality in express terms or not. (See Income 
Tax Cases.) 

H 3 rphenate. — A person dominated by 
Ilypenatcd-Americanism (q. v.) 
Hyphenated. — ^rhe term came into general 
use with the European War as an oppro- 
brious characterization of a naturalized citi- 
zen suspected of greater allegiance to his 
native country than to America, as Germnn- 
Ainerlcnns, etc. (See Ilyphenated-Aiueri- 
canism.) 

Hyiffienated-Amerlcanlsm. — A term 

coined by President Wilson soon after the 
outbreak of the European War, to describe 
the spirit which seemed to animate those 
persons of foreign descent living in this 
country who were endeavoring to assist 
their native country in the war at the 
expense of the United States itself. Tlie 
phrase arose from the fact that many such 

f persons acted not as Americans, but, for 
nstance, as German-Amerieans (q. v.) ; and 
the Implications of President Wilson’s 
phrase were that such persons not only were 
not unadulterated Americans, but also that 
of the two words which, when connected 
by a hyphen, formed the compound w'ord by 
which th(‘y des(*ril)(‘d themsedves, they 
placed the emphasis upon the word which 
preceded the word “American.” 
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Idaho.—One of the wostern group of states ; 
nickname, “Gem of the Mountains 
motto, “Esto perF)etua” (“May It last for- 
ever"). It lies between lat. 42® and 49® 
north, and long. Ill® and 117° KV west. 
The area is 83,888 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Itrltlsh (Columbia 
and Montana, on the cast by Montana and 
Wyoming, on the south by Utah and Ne- 
vada. and on the west by Washington and 
Oregon. The BKter Root and Rocky Moun- 
tains form the eastern border. It also 
contains the ctalmon River Mountains. It 
was a part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
I.nter it formed part of Oregon Territory 
and was also at one time part of Wash- 
ington Territory. In 18(>,3, together with 
the ])resent Montana and part of Wyoming, 
it was organ l7.(*d as a separate Territory. It 
was admitted afl a State in 1890. 

The State has constructed 3,789 raile.s of 
irrigating ditches to reclaim tlie arid lands 
and the federal governiuent has supplement- 
ed this work with 300 miles. In this way 

3.. ‘>4(>,380 acres have bt*en rendered produc- 
tive and the reclamation of 400.000 acres 
more is under way. Wheat is the most im- 
portant crop, 232.000 acres btdng sown to 
this cereal in 1908, the yield nmountlug 
to f?, 9(50.000 luishcls, valued at $5,150,000. 
Othi'i* breadstulTs produc(‘d the same year 
were 5,588.000 bushels of oats, 2,132.000 
bushels of barley, besides potatoes and hay. 
Some 2.5,000 tons of beet sugar are manu- 
factured. Live stock Is extensively raised. 
In 1908 the number of sh(>ep r(‘ported was 

3.575.000. from which 5, 092,000 pounds of 
scoured wool was clipped, valued at $3,- 

757.000. 

5'lie State has about 20.000,000 acres of 
timber lands, which supply the raw ma- 
teilal for 200 lumber mills, one of these, at 
Potlatch, having a capacity of 750,000 feet 
daily, the largest In the world. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms in the State at 30,807. as compared 
with 17.471 in 1900. comprising 5,183,004 
acres, and valued, with stock and improve- 
ments, at $.‘>0.5,317,185. The value of do- 
mestic animals, poultry, etc., was $49,775,- 
309 ; including 453.807 cnttlo, valued at 
$n.330.0;]9: 197,772 horsrs, $10,8;52,423 ; 
4,o;;(5 mules, $481,301 ; 178.:’*40 swine, $1.- 
,398.727 ; ;5,010,478 sheep, $1.5.897,192. In 
1911. 15.8(50.000 bushels of wheat, valued 
at $10. 4(58, 000, was produced on 517,000 
acres; 14.5(54,000 bushels of oats, $5,82(5,- 
000, on 3.31.000 aciM'S, and ,‘130,000 bushels 
of corn, $28().()0(), on 11,000 acres. 

33ie mlner.nl product of chief value In 
Idalio. aceoiding to the United States Geo- 
logienl Surv('y, Is lead, which forms about 
(50 i)er cent of the state's total mineral pro- 
duction. having sonunvliat more tlian twice 
the value of Idaho’s silver output, which 
ranks second among the state's mineral 
products. The total value of the mineral 
produ(‘ls of Idaho increased from $21,810.- 
390, in 1912, to $24,5(55,820, In 191.3. 

In 1913 the recoveraole lead content of 
the ores mined in Idaho amounted to 158.- 
9:50 short tons, valued at $13,980,300, 
against 142,09:5 short tons, valued at $12,- 
788,355, in 1912. Idaho ranks second 
among the states In the production of lead 
ores, its output of this product being ex- 
ceeded by that of Missouri. The recover- 
able silver content of the ores mined in 
Idaho in 1913 was valued at $0,033,473, 
against $5,101,2(58, In 1912. Copper, gold and 
zinc are also produced in slgnincant quanti- 
ties in Idaho, the output of each having a 
value of over $1,000,000, in 1913. l^he total 
value of the metals contained in the ores 
mined In Idaho in 1913 was $24,168,339, or 




98 per cent of the total mineral production. 
The total value of the nonmetallic prod- 
ucts — coal (lignite), gem materials, clays, 
lime, mica, phosphate rock, salt, sand and 

t ravel, sandlime brick, and stone — was 
307,487. Small quantities of irott and 
tungsten ores are also produced in the state. 
The nonmetallic resource of greatest prom- 
ise is phosphate rock, extensive deposits of 
which lie in the southeastern part of the 
state and extend into northeastern Utah 
and sou I hwe, stern Wyoming. As the agricul- 
tural industries of the western states are 
developed this necessary plant food, which is 
abundant In this region, should become one 
of the most important Items in the mineral 
production of Idaho. 

Idaho: 

Admission of, into Union discussed, 
5553. 

Governor of, removal of, referred to, 
3794. 

Insurrection in, proclamation against, 
57r3. 

Lands in — 

Opened to settlement, 0026. 

Set apart as public reservation, 
6213, 6218, 6687. 

Partial organization of, referred to, 
3451. 

Town sites reserved in, 6874. 
Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tions against, 5723, 5932. 

Identic Note. — A term used in diplo- 
matic relations to designate a copy of a 
treaty or other agreement between two coun- 
tries, which is S(‘nt to some other country 
for dlplom.'itic reasons — often for the pur- 
pose of warning or admonishing the coun- 
try receiving the copy, 

Ikisima Island, Japan, Japanese sub- 
jects in, injured by target practice 
of American vessel, recommendations 
regarding, 5367, 5386. 

Illegal Combinations (see also Amelia 
Island; Arizona; Arkansas; Bos- 
ton; Burr, Aaron; California; Col- 
orado; Dorris Rebellion; Expedi- 
tions Against Foreign Powers; Har- 
pers Ferry, Va.; Idaho; Illinois; 
Kansas; Ku-Klux-Klan; Louisiana; 
Maryland; Mississippi, Montana; 
New Mexico; New York, North 
Dakota; Pennsylvania; Rifle Clubs; 
Secret Lodges; South Carolina; 
Utah; Washington; West Virginia; 
White Leagues; Wyoming): 
Discussed, 424, 41.53. 

Legislation for suppression of, rec- 
ommended, 4640. 

Proclamation against, 438. 
niinois. — One of the middle western group 
of states : nickname, “Prairie State,” or 
“Sucker State"; motto, “National Union; 
State Sovereignty.” It Is bounded on the 
north by Wisconsin and Lake Michigan, on 
the east by Lake Mi<’hlgan and Indiana, on 
the south by Kentucky (separated by the 
Ohio River), and on the west by Missouri 
and Iowa (separated by the Mississippi 
River), It ‘has an area of 50.005 square 
miles. The surface is generally level. It Is 
one of tuje hiding states in the production 
of wheats corn and oats. Though It is 
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lualnly m agrk^iltitmi stat^. it has man/ 
ammuiug manufactures, taklnit tbtrd rank 
among the manufacttirinff states. Its cbiet 
Industries are filangbterrng, meat packing, 
distilling, Irou-tonndlng, and the manufac- 
ture of general and agricultural machinery^ 
It Is ihe second State In the XJnlon in the 
extent ol Its railways and the third in popu- 
lation. 

Illinois was settled by the French in 
1G82; was ceded to Great Britain in 1763 
and to the United States In 1783, It l>e- 
came part of the Northwest Territory in 
1787 and part of Indiana Territory In 1800. 
It was made a separate Terri toiT in 1809 
and admitted into the Union in 1818. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms In the State at 251,872, a decrease 
of 4.6 per cent, compared with 1900, and 
comprising 32,522,937 acres, valued, with 
stock and Improvements, at $3,905,321,075, 
an increase of $1,901,004,178. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $95.02. The 
value of domestic animals, poultry, etc,, 
was $,308,804,431, including 2,440.577 
cattle, valued at $73,454,745; 1.452,887 
horses, $163.,363,400 ; 147,833 mules. $18,- 
140,385; 4,680„362 swine. $36,210,179; 1.- 
059,846 sheep, $4,843,736. In 1911, 334,- 

950.000 bushels of corn was produced on 

10.150.000 acres, and was valued at $184,- 

222,000; 121,536,000 bushels of oats, $51,- 
045,000, on 4,220,000 acres; 42,000.000 
bushels of wheat, $37,380,000, on 2,625,- 
000 acres ; 6,900.000 bushels of potatoes, 
$6,210,000, on 138.000 acres ; 1,948.000 

tons of hay, $33,116,000, on 2,376,000 
acres. 

The mineral products, consisting of coal 
and petroleum In 1910, were valued at $141,- 
809,121, a decrease from the previous year. 
The production of coal in the State In 1910 
was 42,900,246 short tons, as valued at 

f 52,405,897, as against 50,904,990 tons in 
903. The State was the scene of a strike 
of the mine workers which began April 1, 
1910, and tied up the industry in most of 
the mining districts for nearly six months. 
As a result of the strike Illinois lost to 
West Virginia second place as a producer 
of coal. During the year 67,218 men out 
of a total of 72,264 mine operators were 
idle an average of 136 days. 

For the biennial period ending Sept. 30, 
1910, the state treasurer reported receipts 
of $21,611,919, and disbursements, $21,046,- 
g^72, balance in treasury, $4,424,610. The 
bonded debt of the State outstanding Oct. 
1, 1910, was $17,500, consisting of bonds 
which have been called in by the governor 
and have ceased to draw Interest, but have 
not been surrendered. The tax levy for 
1909 was $83,269,865. 

Chicago, next to New York, the largest 
city in the United States, and one of the 

f reatest in the world, is a port on Lake 
tichlgan, and has ah immense trade 
through the great lakes. 

The population, by the official United 
States census of 1910, was 5,638,591. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Illinois having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 18,388. The amount of capital 
Invested was $1,943,836,000, giving em- 
ployment to 95,130 persons, using mate- 
rial valued at $1,340,183,000, and turning 
out hnished goods worth $2,247,323,000. 
Salaries and wages paid amounted to 
$469,388,000. 

Uliziois (see also Chicago): 

Admission of, into Union, 615. 

Bill relating to division of, into judi** 
cial districts, etc., returned, 5322. 


Canal in, reoommendatioiig regarding, 

3334. 

Decisions of Supreme Court requested 
by legislature of, 2212. 

Defalcation of officers in, 941. 

Illinois and Michigan Canal tendered 
United States by, 4783. 

Lands in, ceded to United States by 
Indians, 1257. 

Mineral lands in, referred to, 2218. 

Unlawful combinations in — 
Discussed, 4424. 

Proclamation against, 5931. 

Volunteers from, thanks of President 
tendered, 3442. 

Illinois and Michigan Canal tendered 

United States by Illinois, 4783. 
Illinois Central Railroad, transportation 

of mails over, referred to, 2896. 
llUnhis Indians, treaty with, 127. 
Immigration. — No official statistics of Im- 
migration wore kept previous to 1820. By 
the act of Congress of March 2, 1819, col- 
lectors of customs were required to keep 
a record and make a return to the Treasury 
Department of all passengers arriving In 
their respective districts from foreign ports. 
As early as 1700 largo numbers of Ger- 
mans from the districts along the Rhine 
emigrated to America, most of them settling 
In Pennsylvania. Home 5,000 are said to 
have arrived In Pennsylvania from Ger- 
many in 1729. 

The outbreak of the Revolution of course 
retarded immigration for a time. Then the 
breaking out of the European wars and 
their continuance until 181,5 absorbed near- 
ly all the surplus population for about forty 
years. 

Various estimates have been made of the 
number of Immigrants coming to the United 
States prior to 1820. These range from 
an average of 4,000 to 7,800 a year, some 
of the calculators, however, basing their 
estimates on returns for only a part of the 
time. Dr. Ix)rlng, of the United States 
Statistical Bureau, calculates that 250,000 
immigrants came to the United States be- 
tween 1775 and 1820. This Is an average 
of 5,500 per year. In 1820, the first year 
of record, there were 8,385 arrivals. ITie 
following years showed a steady Increase 
up to 1854, when llu* miraber reached 427,- 
833. Almost every year’s figures show an 
Increase over those of the preceding year. 
After 1854 there was a gradual falling off, 
until during the first year of the CMvll War 
the number was reduced to 89,724 — but 
little more than half the number of arrivals 
for the preceding year. The following year 
(1862) showed but 89,207, but this number 
was nearly doubled the next year, notwith- 
standing the result of the war was yet In 
doubt. After the war the tide of Immigra- 
tion again set toward our shores and in 
1882 the arrivals reached 788,092, 

The total immigration from Jan. 1. 1820, 
to the close of 1898 was more than 20,000,- 
000. This large influx of foreigners so dis- 
turbed the existing social conditions that 
remedial legislation was demanded. By an 
act of Congress in 1882 a head tax was 
laid upon every Immigrant by sea, and 
commissioners were appointed to Inspect 
vessels entering American ports, who should 
have the power to prevent the landing of 
any “convict, lunatic, idiot, or jperson likely 
to become a public charge.” Such persons 
were to be returned to the port from which 
they came at the cost of the owners of the 
vessels bringing them to this country. A 
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fwTtHer law, parsed In 1886, makes It un- 
lawtul to pay the traasportutioa or to en- 
courage in any way the immigration of 
a) ions under contract or agreement to per- 
form labor or aervice In the United States. 
The penalties attached to thij act are 
$1,000 fine upon the person so encourag- 
ing such Immigrant ana $500 upon the cap- 
tain of a vessel who knowingly transports 
the laborers. 

The immigration laws were amended In 
3887, 1888, 1891 and 1892 in the direction 
of prot(‘cting American workingmen from 
the ruinous com|)eUtlon with foreign pauper 
labor. These laws have served to reduce 
the number as well as to improve the class 
of arrivals, iiotween 1894 and lOot the 
tide of Immigration again ran low, falling 
below the half million mark. In 1905 more 
than a million arrivals were recorded and 
this number has been frequently exceeded 
since. 

The problem of Immigration Is one of 
much concern to the public mind because 
of the accretion to our population of many 
undesirable elements in spile of existing 
restricting laws. In his fourth annual mes- 
sage (Dec. 0, 1904), President Itoosevelt 
made a pica for the lietter regulation of the 
service. While there Is no danger of having 
too many iminlgrauts of the right kind, he 
said, In cfl'ect, “wo should not»adm!t masses 
of men whose slaiidards of living and 
whose personal customs and habits are such 
that they tend to lower the level of the 
American wag«-worker, and above all we 
should not admit any man of an unworthy 
type, any man cmiccrrilng whom we can 
say that he will himself be a bad citizen, 
or that his children and grandchildren will 
detract from Instead of add to the sum of 
the good citizenship of the country.” 
(Page 6916.) 

IMMIGRATION BT COUNTUIES IN 1915. 


Austria-Hungary ... 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France, including Corsica 

German Empire ... 

Greece. 

Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia. 

Netherlands 

Norway .... 

Portugal, including Cape Verde and Azorc IfilaudH 

Roumania .... 

Russian Empire and Finland 

Spain, including Canary and Balearic Islands — 

Sweden 

Switierland 

Turkey in Europe — 

England 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Wales 


18.511 

2.399 

3,312 

4.811 

7,799 

12.692 

49,688 

3,144 

7,986 

4,907 

481 

26,187 

2,762 

6.585 

1 , 74 ^ 

2,411 

21,562 

14.186 

4,668 

1,007 


Total Europe, 


197,919 


China 2,660 

India 161 

Japan 8,613 

Turkey in Asia 3,543 

Other Asia 234 


Total Asia. 


15,211 


British North America 82,216 

Mexico 12,340 

Central America. 1,252 

West Indies and Bermuda 11,598 

South America 3,801 


Total Amwica 111,206 


Total Oceania 1,399 

Total Africa 934 

All other countries 31 


Total Immigrants .. 326,700 


Immigrants arriving In the United States 
In 1910 numbered 1,041,570. Reports show 
Italy to have been the previous home of 
the majority, 182,882 arriving from that 


eouatry And tlie Adlmeent hidAildffi of Btafk 
ana Sardinia in 1911* and §15^87 In IHW 
Tile Russian Bmpirs and Finland contrikut* 
ed 158,721 in lAl, Austria and Hungaiy 
each averaged more than 100,000 a year 
the two years. Arrivals of Jews aTa Hot 
reported as such, but are credited to 
country whence they embark for America, 
Chinese to the number of 5,107 arrived in 
3011, and 4,282 Japanese. During the fiscal 
year 119.755 persons Jeft the United States 
for Canada, while 105,512 emigrated from 
Canada to the United States. 

Of the whole number of Immigrants in 
the fiscal year ending June 80, 1913, 892*- 
65.1 came through the customs district of 
Now York, 82.8,18 through Baltimore, 54,- 
74t> through Boston, 59,466 through Phila- 
delphia, 5,554 through Sau Francisco and 
47,822 through other ports; also 104,824 
through f'anadlan ports. 

The reported occupations of immigrants 
arriving during the fiscal year 1913 vWere as 
follows: laborers, 220,992; servants, 140,- 
218; farm laborers, 320,105; tailors, 22,- 
934 ; merchants and dealers, 13,919 ; car- 
penters and Joiners, 15,035 ; shoemakers, 
3 1 ,578 ; clerks and accountants, 14,025 ; 
mariners, 4,970 ; miners, 9,510. The num- 
ber of professional Immigrants (including 
911 actors, 1,917 engineers. 1,254 musicians 
and 2,389 teachers) was 13,469; of skilled 
laborers, 160,108; other miscellaneous (in- 
cluding unskilled), 14.396; no occupation 
(fncUidlng women and children;, 297,188. 

The following table shows the Immigra- 
tion Into the United States from 1824 to 
1915 : 


Total Alien 
Year Passengers 

1780 to 1822 est. 266,038 
lH2t 7,912 

Total Alieri 
Year Passengers 

1870 387,203 

1871 321,350 

1,S25 10,190 

1H20 10,837 

1827 18,875 

1872 404,806 

1873 469,803 

1874 313,339 

1828 27,382 

1820 22,520 

1875 227,498 

1876 169,986 

1830 23,322 

1831 22,633 

18.32 60,482 

18.33 58,640 

1834 65,365 

1835 45,374 

1836 76,242 

18,37 79,340 

1838 38,014 

18.30 68,069 

1840 84,066 

1811 80,289 

1812 104,665 

1813 52,496 

1844 78,615 

1877 141,857 

1878 138,469 

1870 177,826 

1880 457,267 

1881 660,431 

1882 788,992 

1883 603,.322 

1884 618,,592 

1885 396.346 

1886 334,203 

1887 490,109 

1888 646,889 

1889 444,427 

1890 455,302 

1891 560,319 

346 114,371 

1846 164,416 

1892 623,084 

1893 602,927 

1847 234,968 

1848 226,627 

1840 297,024 

1894 314,467 

1896 279,948 

1896 343,267 

15.50 369,986 

18.51 379,466 

18.52 371,603 

1853 368,645 

1897 230,832 

1898 229,299 

1899 311,716 

1900 448,572 

18,54 427,833 

1855 200,877 

18,56 195,857 

1857 246,945 

1868 119,501 

1869 118,616 

1860 160,237 

1861 89,724 

1862 89,207 

1863 174.524 

1864 193,195 

1901 487,918 

1902 648,743 

1903 867,046 

1904 812,870 

1005 1,027,421 

1906 1,100,735 

1907 1,286,349 

1908 782,870 

1909 761,788 

1910 1,041,570 

1911 878,687 

1866 247463 

1866. ... 4 ... . 163,694 

Fiscal year ond’g June 30 

1867 298,967 

1868. 282,189 
^869...^,.,,, 962,669 

1912 838.172 

1913 1,197,892 

1914 U18,480 

1916 326,700 

1 TptM 32,3Sl,m 


4 
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Allens debarred and deported 1903-1915 : 


Year Ended 

Total 

De- 

De- 

June 30 

Immigration 

barred 

ported 

1903 

. . 857,046 

8,769 

547 

1904 

. . 812,870 

7,994 

779 

1905 

.. 1,026,499 

11,879 

845 

1908 

.. 1,100,735 

12,432 

676 

1907 

.. 1,285,349 

13,064 

995 

1908 

. . 782,870 

10,902 

2,069 

1909 

. . 751,786 

10.411 

2,124 

1910 

.. 1, (HI, 570 

24,270 

2,695 

1911 

. . 878,587 

22,349 

2.770 

1912 

. . 838,172 

16,057 

2,450 

1913 

.. 1.197,892 

19,938 

3.461 

19U 

.. 1,218.480 

33,041 

4,610 

1915 

. . 326,700 

24,111 

2,564 


According to races, the following shows 
the amount of money brought by Immi- 
grants. and the number debarred In the lis- 


cal year 1914: 
Race 

Amount 
of Money 

Debarred 

Chinese 

198,676 

410 

English 

, . . 4,332,732 

1,808 

French 

. . . 1,265,444 

884 

German 

... 4,621,022 

1,375 

Hebrew 

. . . 3,032,445 

2,506 

Irish 

. . . 1,673,875 

832 

Italian 

. . . 7,887,778 

6,748 

Japanese 

345,308 

273 

Polish 

... 2,910,837 

1,896 

Kussian 

1,.'>96 

Scandinavian 

‘ * 2,i>13’ 329 

414 

Scotch 

. . . 1,529,827 

668 


Chlnese seeking admission to the United 
Slates for the yi ar ond(‘d June 30, 1914: 


Classes 

Admitted 

Deported 

United States citizens . . . . 

2,201 

139 

Wives of United States 
citizens 

122 

2 

Returning laborers 

1,0 JO 

7 

Returning nioreliants 

881 

20 

Other merchants 

ISO 

7 

Members of merchants’ fam- 
ilies 

S07 

130 

Students 

338 

6 

Travellers 

29 

3 

Teachers 

17 


Officials 

110 


Miscellaneous 

88 

97 

Totals 

5,773" 

410 


December 15, 1913, by a vote of more 
than two to one, the House Immigration 
(^ommlttee favorably reported the Hurnett 
Immigration bill, with Its stringent provi- 
sions barring from entry into the United 
States all Asiatics, militant suffragettes, 
advocates of sabotage and anarchists. The 
literacy test, requiring aliens to read or 
write one language, was also included. The 
bill was passed by both the House and 
the Senate, but w^as vetoed by Presi- 
dent Taft, and the attempt to pass the bill 
over his veto failed by a narrow margin to 
obtain the necessary two-tbirds vote. A 
similar bill was passed in President Wilson’s 
first administration, but could not be passed 
over his veto. In his second administration, 
however, the bill was passed over his veto 
on February 6, 1917. 

The bill provides. In addition to previous 
regulations, that on and after May 5, 1917» 
no alien over 16 years of age, physically able 
to read, shall be admitted to the United 
States if he cannot read English, or some 
other language or dialect, including Hebrew 
and Yiddish. Exception to this rule la 
made in favor of the father or grandfather 
over 55 years of age, the wife, the mother, 
the grandmother, or the unmarried or wid- 
owed daughter, if otherwise admissible, of 
any citizen of the United States, or of any 
alien previously or afterwards admltteo. 
Exception Is nmde also in favor of all per- 
sons fleeing from religious persecution, 
either ^ governmental laws or by overt 
acts. The literacy test which must be 


passed consists of reading between thirty 
and forty words, In ordinary use, of the 
language or dialect which the applicant for 
admission chooses, printed in legible type on 
slips of uniform size. 


EMIGRATION FROM UNITED STATES. 

Year ended Emigrant Emig?int Total 

Juno 30 Aliens Aliens 


• 1908 395.073 319,755 714,828 

1909 225,802 174,590 400,392 

1910 202,436 177,982 380,418 

1911 295,6(16 222,549 518,215 

1912 333,202 282,030 615.292 

1913 30.8,190 303,734 611,924 

1911 303.338 330,467 63.3,805 

1915 167,954 034,62 231,410 


Immigration: 

Act to amend laws, vetoed, C189. 
Amendments recommended, 7006. 
Chinese — 


Act to execute certain treaty stip- 
ulations, 5215. 

Acts regarding, vetoed, 4466, 4699. 
Conventional regulation of passage 
of laborers across borders pro- 
posed to Mexico and Creat Brit- 
ain, 5544. 

Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4716. 

Cleveland, 4914, 4968, 4975, 5083, 
5194, 5215, 5868. 

Grant, 4242, 4309. 

Harrison, Benj., 5469, 5476, 5632. 
Hayes, 4521, 4540. 

McKinley, 6240. 

Roosevelt, 6644, 6651, 6916, 7006. 
Taft, 7372, 7543. 

Wilson, 8043. 

Execution of acts regarding, 5495. 
Head tax collected from Chinamen 
entering Canada, 5476, 5632. 
Registration of Chinese laborers 
recpired — 

Extension of time for, 5838, 
5868. 


Law regarding, sustained by Su- 
preme Court, 5868. 

Reports on, referred to, 4973, 4975. 
Through Canada and Mexico dis- 
cussed, 5476, 5632. 

Treaty regarding, 4561, 4581, 5195, 
5908, 5956. 

Discussed, 4629, 4823, 5194, 5386. 
Referred to, 4691, 5212, 5215. 
Rejected by China, discussed, 
5367, 5386, 5387, 5469. 

Violation of laws restricting, dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 4762, 5632. 

Consular reports on emigration and, 
referred to, 5121. 

Convention for protection of emi- 
grant passengers proposed, 3990. 
Discussed by President — 
Cleveland, 5370, 5877, 6157. 
Lincoln, 3383, 3447. 

Roosevelt, 6755, 6862, 7045, 7345. 
Inland passage tickets for emigrants 
referred to, 3001. 
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Involuntary deportation of convicts, 
idiots, and paupers to United States 
discussed, 4219, 4588. 

Laws, amendment of, recommended, 
6649, 6862, 7045, 7046, 7386, 7387. 
Lcgislrfion for protection of immi- 
grants recommended, 4108, 4120, 
4650. 

Measures for health and safety of 
immigrants, 2772, 2775, 4120. 

Of citizens of United States into Tur- 
key referred to, 3661. 

Dissatisfied citizens of United 
States into Mexico, 3571. 
Laborers and padroni system dis- 
cussed, 6055. 

Mormons, laws to prevent, 4947. 
Pardons granted foreigners on con- 
dition of emigration to United 
States discussed, 3653. 

Paupers introduced into United 
States discussed, 1686, 2368. 
Legislation respecting, recommend- 
ed, 4757. 

Bequest of President to withdraw 
articles regarding, from consider- 
ation of House, 1692. 

Questions with Switzerland regard- 
ing, 4520, 4627. 

To Southern States encouraged, 7007. 
Treaties regarding, information re- 
specting conflict of Senate bill 
with, transmitted, 5768. 

Treaty regarding, with — 

Bavaria, 3834. 

China. (See Chinese, ante.) 
Germany and claims arising under, 
discussed, 4419. 

Prussia, 3827. 

Veto of bill to regulate, 8043. 
Immigration, Superintendent of, report 
of, discussed, 5877. 

Immurement. — ^The act of enclosing and 
imprisonlvg — having especial reference to 
large bodies of persons when held by the 
enemy in time of war. (See Reconcen tra- 
des.) 

Impeachment. — The exhibition of charges 
of maladministration against a civil officer 
before a competent tribunal. In the United 
States the House of Representatives has the 
sole power of impeachment of the president, 
vioe-pn*Rldent and all elvll officers of the 
United States. The Senate has the sole 

S ower to try all impeachments. ITie Chief 
ustlce presides at the trial of a president. 
A two-tnirds vote is necessary to convict- 
Most states have similar regulations regard- 
ing impeachment. This mode of trial of 
public officials comes to us from England, 
where Impeachments are made by the House 
of Commons and tried by the House of 
Lords. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
Article II., Section IV., provides that civil 
officers of the United States may be removed 
from office on impeachment and conviction 
of treason, bribery or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors ; that the House of Represen- 
tatives has the sole power of Impeachment, 
and the Senate the sole power to try im- 
peachments ; that the Vice-President shall 


preside at Impeachments except when the 
president is tried, when the Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court shall preside : and that 
two-thirds of the members present must 
vote for conviction before a person Im- 
peached shall be deemed guilty. Only nine 
Persons have been Impeached and tried be- 
fore the Senate, and only three of them 
have been convicted. The record is as fol- 
lows : 

William Blount, Senator from Tennessee ; 
Impeachei. July 7, 171)7, for conspiring to 
wage war with Spain In favor of Great 
Britain, to excite the Cherokee Indians 
against Spain, and to create disaffection 
among the Indians toward the United 
States; trial December 17, 1708, to Janu- 
ary 14, 1799 ; vote, 31 guilty, 14 not guilty ; 
verdict, acquittal. 

John Pickering, Judge of the Distrlr-t 
Court of the United Slates for the District 
of New Hampshire, impeaclu'd 180.3 for 
drunkenness and disregard of tho terras of 
the statutes: trial, March 3 to March 12, 
1803; vote, 19 guilty, 7 not guilty; verdict, 
guilty ; punishment, removal from office. 

Samuel Chase, Associate-Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States: im- 
peached 1804 for misconduct at trials of 

f ersons charged with breach of the Sedition 
.aw ; trial, November 30. 1804, to March 
1, 1805 ; vote. 9 guilty, 30 not guilty, and 
15 guilty, 19 not guilty, on different counts ; 
verdict, acquittal. 

James Peck, Judge of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Missouri ; impeached for tyrannr>ns treat- 
ment of counsel. 1830; trial. May 11 to 
May 30. 1830. and from December 13, 1830, 
to January 31. 1831: vole, 21 guilty, 22 
not guilty ; verdict, acquittal. 

West H. Humphreys. Judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Tennessee; impeached 1862 for 
supporting the secession movemeni and un- 
lawfully acting as Judge of the Confederate 
District Court: trial May 22 to June 26, 
1862: vote, 32 guilty. 4 not guilty, and 
38 guilty ; verdict, guilty ; punishment, re- 
moval from office. 

Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States ; Impeached for usurpation of tlie 
law, corrupt use of the veto power, inter- 
ference at elections and high crimes and 
misdemeanors ; trial, March 30 to May 26, 
1868; vote. .35 guilty. 19 not guilty; ver- 
dict acquittal. (Page 3907.) (See illus- 
tration opposite .3014.) 

William W. Belknap, Secretary of War of 
the ITnlted States : Impeached for accepting 
bribes ; trial, i^rll .5 to August 1, 1876 ; 
vote, 5 guilty, 25 not guilty ; verdict, acquit- 
tal. 

v'harles Swayne, Judge of the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Florida : impeached 1905 for miseonduet 
in office : trial, Feb. 6 to Feb. 7, 1905 ; vote, 
55 guilty, 37 nol guilty ; verdict, acquittal. 

Robert W. Archbald, Associate Judge of 
United States Commerce Court, was Im- 
peached July 11. 1912, on thirteen articles 
charging him with corrupt collusion with 
coal mine owners and railroad officials while 
in office. The Senate began his trial De- 
cember 3, 1912, and ended January 18, 
1913. Verdict guilty; removed from office. 

Following are the Governors of states 
who have faced impeachment proceedings 
In the past, with the results that followed; 
Seth Sothell, ('olony of North Carolina, 
1689, removed. 

Charles Robinson, Kansas, 1862. acquitted. 
Harrison Reed, Florida, 1868, charges 
dropped. 

William W. Holden, North Carolina, 1870, 
removed. 

Powell Clayton, Arkansas, 1871, charges 
dropped. 
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Bliiyld Nebrftsfeft* 1871, removed. 

O. Varmoth, Louisiana, 1872, term 
expired and proceedings dropped. 

Adelbert Ames, Mississippi, 1876, resigned. 
William Sulser, New York, 1913, removed. 

Impeaduneat of President Jolmson: 
Articles of, exhibited by House of 
Bepresentatives, 3907. 

Answer of President, 3926. 
Beplieation of House of Hepre- 
sentatives, 3951. 

Committee on, photograph of, oppo- 
site 3914. 

Letter of Chief Justice Chase re- 
specting proper mode of procedure, 
3916. 

Proceedings of Senate sitting for 
trial of, 3918. 

Verdict of acquittal, 3955. 

Imperial Mexican' Express Co., organi- 
zation of, referred to, 3575. 
Imperialism. — a policy of territorial ex- 
pansion. The charge of imperialism ha.s 
been made against various administrations 
from Washington down to McKinley, espe- 
cially In the epochs of United States history 
when territory has been acquired. “Impe- 
rialism” was hurled at the Republican party 
in 1900 as a party cry, especially urged by 
William Jennings Bryan. Bryan made many 
speeches, and Onaliy compiled them into a 
book entitled “Republic or Empire?” In 
which he assailed the action of the adminis- 
tration in taking over the Philippines and 
Porto Rico. A National Anti-Imperialistic 
League was formed, and held what was 
termed the “First Liberty Congress*’ at In- 
dianapolis in 1900. This league was made 
up largely of Sound Money Democrats, who 
were opposed to the so-called Imperialism. 
After two days’ debate a resolution was 
adopted condemning McKinley and favoring 
Bryan, A rump convention resulted from 
this meeting, and was subsequently held in 
New York, and the National I’arty resulted 
therefrom. (See National Party.) 
Imperiallfim. (See Expansion, Terri- 
torial.) 

Import Duties (see also Tariff; tie venue. 
Public): 

Act — 

In relation to immediate transpor- 
tation of dutiable goods re- 
turned, 6502. 

Eegulating duties on copper, ve- 
toed, 3903. 

To extend fgr limited period pres- 
ent laws for laying and collect- 
ingj vetoed, 2033. 

To provide revenue from imports 
etc., vetoed, 2036. 

Protest of President Tyler 
against action of House in 
adopting report assailing his 
conduct regarding, 2043. 

Ad valorem duties — 

Offer strong temptations to fraud, 
2620, 2662, 2706. 

Becommended, 629, 667, 757, 870, 
923, 952, 977. 

Amount of, and statement in regard 
to, 1159, 1246, 1895, 4633. 


Change of rate of, cause halt in busi- 
ness, 7369. 

Collected by Great Britain and 
United States in contravention of 
treaty discussed, 596, 2274, 2296. 
Commercial tariff should be regu- 
lated, 470. 

Commission to revise, recommended, 
4636, 4722. 

Complaints of Spain and Portugal 
against operations of revenue act, 
1956. 

Compromise act, diminution of du- 
ties under, referred to, 1955. 
Constitutionality of tariff questioned, 
1086. 

Correspondence with foreign govern- 
ments regarding laws of, 2086. 
Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 979. 

Arthur, 4636, 4721, 4839, 

Buchanan, 2964, 3052, 3181. 
Cleveland, 4926, 5093, 5169, 5359, 
5890, 5984, 6173. 

Fillmore, 2619, 2659, 2661, 2705. 
Grant, 3984, 4061, 4102, 4201, 4247, 
4303. 

Harrison, Benj., 5473, 5556, 5626, 
5744. 

Haves, 4422, 4511. 

Jackson, 1012, 1086, 1119, 1160, 
1247, 1380, 1470. 

Jefferson, 397. 

.Tohnson, 3773. 

McKinley, 6238, 6246, 6439, 6465. 
Madison, 470, 552. 

Monroe, 675, 760, 784. 

Pierce, 2747, 2871, 2941. 

Polk, 2253, 2301, 2348, 2366, 2403, 
2497, 2506. 

Taylor, 2556. 

Tyler, 1934, 1955, 1961, 2033, 2036, 
2053, 2119. 

Van Buren, 1752. 

Effect of, on treaties with foreign 
powers, 2086. 

Frauds in importation of foreign mer- 
chandise, discussed, 989, 4797. 

Free List — 

Increase in, recommended, 4102, 
4247, 4723, 5474. 

Sugar placed on, discussed, 5626. 
Imposition of, as war measure, pro- 
posed, 2352, 2366. 

Increase in, recommended, 760, 1961. 
Laws levying, repealed. (See Vessels, 
Foreign, tonnage on.) 

Moderate schedule of, recommended, 
2054, 2620, 2662. 

Ou — 

American vessels. (See Vessels, 
United States.) 
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British vessel^ returned. (Bee Great 
Britain.) 

Cotton from British North Ameri- 
can colonies, 996. 

Bistilled spirits. (See Distilled 
Spirits.) 

Flour, 1116. 

Foreign mail matter, reeommonded, 
4527. 

French vessels, (See France.) 
Hawaiian commodities wrongfully 
levied, discussed, 5546. 

Luxuries discussed^ 397. 

Eice discussed, 1243, 1931, 2112, 
2181, 2274. 

Russian Hemp, and treaty obli- 
gations regarding, 3990. 

Salt discussed, 397, 1470. 

Tea and coffee — 

Recommended by President — 
Grant, 4303. 

Hayes, 4422, 4511. 

Polk, 2366, 2405. 

Repeal of, recommended, 4062. 
Tonnage repealed. (See Vessels, 
Foreign.) 

Wines, 1131, 1321, 2127, 2250. 
Wools discussed, 1247, 4247. 

Works of foreign artists discussed, 
4794, 4824, 4924, 5091. 

Payment of amount due Great Brit- 
ain, recommended, 568. 

Protest of Germany against discrim- 
inating duty on sugar, recommen- 
dations regarding, 5957. 

Reduction in, 1707, 1752, 2349, 2497, 
4765. 

Recommended by Presidont — 
Cleveland, 4026, 5093, 5165, 5359, 
5374, 5800, 5984. 

Grant, 4102, 4247, 

Harrison, Benj., 5473. 

Jackson, 1013, 1119. 

Johnson, 3773. 

Pierce, 2747, 2871, 2941. 

Polk, 2253, 2301. 

Taft, 7369, 7393, 7395, 7399, 7400, 
7488, 7501, 7618. 

Revision of Dingley act recom- 
mended, 7369. 

Salt, rice and luxuries on, consid- 
ered and discussed, 397. 

Specific duties recommended, 2556, 
2620, 2661, 2706, 3052, 3181, 4422. 
Tariff discussed — 

Of 1816, 760. 

1842, 2254, 2301, 2349, 2402, 2497. 
1846, 2402, 2407, 3051. 

1890, 5556, 5626. 

1804, 5084, 5008. 

1909, 7393, 7403, 7626, 7631. 

Tariff unsatisfactory, 980, 1013, 1961, 
225.3, 2301. 

Warehousing system discussed, 1015, 
2053, 2119, 2405, 


Import Dnti$8, Foreign. (See Forei^ 

Import Duties.) 

Imported 0oodfl» misbranding of, 722S, 
Iniporte: 

' Duties on, (See Import Duties; Ves- 
sels, Foreign, tonnage on.) 

From France referred to, 768. 

Increase in, 1155. 

Into Cuba, modification of laws re- 
garding, 2869. 

Indemnity for, discussed, 2869. 

Prohibition on — 

Proclamation removing, 6025. 

Recommendations regarding, 399, 
527. 

Reduction in, 1707. ; 

Restrictions upon. (See Animals and 

Animal Products.) 

Value of, for year ending June — 

1845, 2252. 1885, 4925. 

1846, 2346. 1886, 5092. 

1847, 2401. 1891, 6626. 

1848, 2496. 1892, 5743. 

1851, 2658. 1893, 5875. 

1852, 2705. 1894, 5964. 

1877, 4422. 1896, 6155. 

1881, 4633, 1899, 6357. 

1884, 4830. 1900, 6439. 

Imposts.— Taxes upon imported goods. 

Impressment. — The act of compelling per- 
sons to enter the public service, usually 
applied to the seizure of sailors for service 
on naval vessels. Great Britain has always 
claimed the right to levy land and naval 
forces In time of war by compulsory process. 
'J’his method has been limited in the case 
of land forces to times of actual invasion ; 
but that country still claims the right to 
impress British seamen into service wher- 
ever they may be found. The exercise of 
tills claim was among the causes that led 
to the War of 1812. Great Britain refused 
to allow the right of her seamen to change 
their allegiance by naturalization and 
claimed the right to search neutral vessels 
and decide by hey visiting officers who 
among the crew of such neutral vessels 
were British subjects. Many American 
srMors were In this way wiongfiilly im- 
pressed into the British navy. Although 
by the treaty of Ghent Great Britain did 
not relinquish this claim, It has been aban- 
doned so far as United States vessels are 
concerned. She has acceded to the doctrine 
of Webster that In every regularly docu- 
mented American vessel the crew who navi 
gate it will find protection in the flag which 
Is over them. (See also Ghent, Treaty of.) 

Impressment. (Beo Naturalized Citi- 
zens; Seamen, American.) 
Imprisonment: 

Citizens of United States and claims 
arising out of, in — 

Algiers, 80, 90, 115, 140, 169, 192, 
197, 199, 539, 

Argentine Republic, 632. 

Austria, 2742, 2889. 

Braiiil, 970, 2779. 

OoRMffibia, 4798, 
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Cuba, 329, 2538, 2676, 2677, 2765, 
3115, 4023, 5516, 6068, 6100, 
6181, 6182, 6184, 6345. (See 
also Spain.) 

P^sons claiming to be American 
citizens, 6180, 6183. 

Beleased, 6367. 

Ecuador, 4856. 

Beleased, 4915, 4990. 

Treaty to settle claim regarding, 
5369. 

France, 6060. 

Great Britain, 963, 9G9, 990, 1123, 
1575, 1622, 1687, 1909, 1928, 
2521, 3590, 3718, 3827, 3897, 
.4005, 4602, 4674, 4678, 4679, 
4693, 4699, 6101. 

Colonies of. (See the separate 
British Colonies.) 
Correspondence regarding. (See 
Greely, Ebenezer S.) 

Beleased, 1110. 

Trial and conviction of, referred 
to, 3800, 3827, 3833, 3834, 4782. 
Haiti, 3829, 4665, 4918, 5120, 5123, 
5369, 5869, 6099. 

Honduras, 5825. 

Ireland, 2521, 3590, 4678, 4679, 

4693, 4699. 

Beleased, 3902, 4713. 

Trial and conviction of, referred 
to, 3800, 3827, 3833. 

Mexico, 2720, 2834, 2837, 4376, 

4672, 46^8, 4692, 4696, 4852, 

4991, 5086. 

New Brunswick, 963, 969, 990, 1575, 
1622, 1687. 

Paraguay, 3884, 3808. 

Peru, 5988, 6092, 6335. 

Portugal, 3884. 

Prussia, 1136. 

Bussia, 4162, 4789, 4793. 

Santo Domingo, 4004, 4013. 

Spain, 594, 2643, 4116, 5905. (See 
also Cuba.) 

Pardon of, discussed, 2689, 2692. 
Bel ease, 6367. 

Tripoli, liberated, 373. 

Venezuela, 4789, 4803, 5198. 

For, debt. (See Imprisonment for 
Debt.) 

Jails, use of, granted to United 
States, 103. 

Of loyal citizens by forces in rebel- 
lion, 3235. 

Prisoners — 

Duties of sheriffs regarding, 67. 
Provision for, recommended, 183. 
Imprisonment for Debt: 

Abolition of, except in case of fraud, 
recommended, 1017, 1119. 

Beferred to, 251. 

Improvements, Internal. (See Internal 
Improvements. ) 


Inaugural Addresses of President— 

Adams, John, 218. 

Adams, J. Q., 860. 

Arthur, 4620. 

Buchanan, 2P61. 

Cleveland, 4884, 5821. 

Garfield, 4596. 

Gfant, 3960, 4175. 

Harrison, BenJ., 5440. 

Harrison, \V. 11., 1860. 

Hayes, 4396. 

Jackson, 999, 1222. 

Jefferson, 309, 366. 

.Johnson, 3503. 

Lincoln, 3206, 3477. 

McKinley, 6236, 6465. 

Madison, 451, 509. 

Monroe, 573, 655. 

Pierce, 2730. 

Polk, 2223. 

Koosevelt, 6930. 

Taft, 7368. 

Taylor, 2542. 

Tyler, 1889. 

Van lUiren, 1530. 

Washington, 43, 130. 

Wilson, 7868. 

Inauguration Day.— After the ratlftcntlon 
of llu* Constitution by the severnl states 
the Congress of the old Confederation fixed 
upon the first Wednesd.ay In .laniinry. ITSP, 
fur the <hol(*e of electors, tlie first Wedties- 
day in February for the voting of the elec- 
tors. and the first Wednesday in March for 
tljo inauguration of the president. The lat- 
ter day fell on the 4th in that year, and 
the twelfth amendment to the Constitution 
settled upon tids ns the legal date. Hills 
have been fre(|uently introduced In both 
Houses of Congress to change Inauguration 
Hay from Mnreh 4th to various dates, some 
as late as April .'huh. There has also been 
some agitation to make the date of Innugu- 
ration eonsidernbly earlier, the advocates 
of this ]>ropositlon claiming that the inter- 
val between election and inauguration !s 
dangerously long. 

Incendiary Speeches and mob violence 

discussed by President Boosevelt, 

7412. 

Income Tax. — A form of direct tax upon 
annual Incomes In excess of a specified sum. 
According to the doctrine of Adam Smith, 
“the subjects of every state ought to con- 
tribute to the support of the governmoiit 
as nearly as possible in proportion to their 
respective abilities — that Is, In proportion 
to the revenues which they respectively 
enjoy under the protection of the state.” 
In pursuance of this principle all Incomes 
should be taxed, but It is generally con- 
ceded among the advocates of such a tax 
that Incomes below a certain amount should 
be exempt. 

Aug. 5. 1861, Congress, to secure funds 
to suppress the rebellion, authorized a tax 
of 3 per <'erit. on all Incomes over $800 
per annum. July 1, 1862, an act was 
passed taxing all Incomes under $.5,000 5 
jjer cent., with an exemption of $000 and 
house rent actually paid. Incomes of more 
than .$5,000 and less than $10,000 were 
taxed per cent, additional, and on In- 
comes of more than $10,000 5 per cent, 
additional with no exemptions. A tax of 
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6 per cent, on tncomefl of Americans living 
abroad and of per cent, on Incomes from 
TTnited States securities was levied, expir- 
ing in 1865. In 1864 a special tax of 6 
per cent, was Imposed on all incomes be- 
tween $600 and $B,000 and 1C per cent, 
on Incomes of more than $5,000. This law 
was repealed in 1872. The amount collected 
under It was $346,911,760.48. In August, 
1894, the Wilson tariff law imposed a tax 


of 2 per cent, on all Incomes In excess of 
$4,000. The Supreme Court in 1895 de- 
clared this law unconstitutional. (See In- 
come-Tax Cases.) 

Income taxes have been' collected In Eng- 
land since 1799, when Mr. Pitt carried a 
proposition through Parliament for a grad- 
uated tax on all incomes in excess of £60 
per annum. In 1808 the rate was fixed at 
5 per cent, on all incomes above £150. Sir 


The following table, from a report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Treasury Department, snows the personal net Income returns, of persons reporting net 
income in excess of $3.000 for the year ended Dee. ,31. 1914, by states. 
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l^bert P^i’t Wll, passed In 1842, imposed 
poand on annual incomes 
of iei50 and upward, for throe years. This 
n®ntt ei^ended at each period 
of Its exiitratlon, and the rate and exemp- 
tions frequently changed, hut the law re- 
mains essentially the same In principle to- 
day as passed in the early forties. The 
rate has varied from 4d the pound (in 
1865*67-70) to Is. the pound (In 1004) ; 
yielded a revenue Increasing Irregularly 
from £571,055 In 1842, to £38,800,000 in 
1903, and falling hack to £31,860,000 In 
1908. The immediate effect of Sir Robert 
Peel’s measure was to cause the repeal of 
about £12,000,000 of direct taxes. 

Mr. Roosevelt, In his sixth annual mes- 
sage, Dec. 3, 1906 (pg. 7044), questioned 
the constitutionality of an Income tax, and 
the next year (pg. 7088) hoped one might 
be devised which the Supreme (’ourfc would 
declare constitutional. In a special message 
of June 16, 1909 (pg. 7390) Mr. Taft recom- 
mended an amendment to the Constitution 
which should permit the federal government 
to levy and collect an Income tax without 
apportionment among the states according 
to population. Feb, 26, 1913, three-fourths 
of the states having approved such a propo- 
sition, it was certified as part of the 
Constitution. (See Amendments.) 

By virtue of the power granted under 
the sixteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion the Sixty-third Congress passed an 
income tax measure as part of the tariff 
law of 1913. This provided for a normal 
tax of one per cent, on all Incomes In ex- 
cess of $3,000 for unmarried men and 
women, and In excess of $4,000 up to $20,- 
000 for married persons living together as 
man and wife, but only $4,000 of the ag- 
gregate income of man and wife living 
together is exempted. An additional one 
per cent, is assessed upon the amount by 
which the total net income exceeds $20,000 
up to 350,000 ; two per cent, upon the 
amount in excess of $50,000 up to $76.000 ; 
three per cent, upon the amount In excess 
of $75,000 up to $100,000 ; four per cent, 
upon the amount In excess of $100,000 up 
to $250,000; five per cent, on the amount 
In excess of $250,000 up to $500,000, and 
six per cent, upon the amount In excess of 
$500,000. Early In 1917 the normal tax 
was raised to 2 per cent and the sur- taxes 
on large Incomes were heavily Increased. 

Income Is defined as all profits or gains 
from salaries, wages, compensation for per- 
sonal service or from professions, trade, 
commerce or sales or dealings in real estate 
or personal property. Interest, rent, except- 
ing annuity or endowment payments from 
life insurance companies. Besides the $3,- 
000 and $4,000 above mentioned, there Is 
exempt from taxation the necessary ex- 
penses of carrying on business ; all Interest 

f »ald on Indebtedness, all taxes, bad debts, 
osses by Are or storm not covered by In- 
surance, and an allowance for depreciation 
In value. Interest upon obligations of a 
state 'Or political subdivision thereof and 
upon obligations of the United States or 
its possessions is also exempt from taxation. 

In the case of corporations the same 
normal tax is payable upon the net Income, 
to be computed up to the end of any calen- 
dar month the corporation may designate, 
the return to be made within slx^ days 
after the close of Its fiscal year, 'oe net 
Income is ascertainedi by deducting from the 
receipts of corporations all the necessary 
expenses of operation, including rentals; 
all losses by fire and storm not covered by 
insurance; depreciation (in the case of 
mines not to exceed five per cent, of the 
value of gross output) ; the amount of Inter- 
est accrued and paid within the year upon 


bonds or other indebtedness; In the case 
of banks, interest paid during the year to 
depositors, or on moneys received for in- 
vestment and secured by interest-bearing 
certificates. 

Exemption from the corporation tax Is 
extended to partnerships, mutual insurance 
companies, agricultural, labor and bene- 
ficiary societies, educational, religious and 
scientific associations not conducted for 
profit. 

Persons, firms, companies, etc., having 
the payment of fixed annual or periodic 
income to other persons subject to tax 
shall in behalf of such persons deduct an 
amount equal to the normal Income tax and 
make return of samq with the name and ad- 
dress of such person. 

Returns of taxable Income are to be made 
by March 1, and payment Is to be made by 
June 30th each year subject to a penalty 
of five per cent, and one per cent, a month 
on delinquents. 

Income Tax: 

Constitutional amendment proposed, 
7390, 7391. 

Doubtful constitutionality of, 7390. 
Power to levy sought by constitu- 
tional amendment, 7390, 7391. 
Recommended by — 

Grant, 3984. 

Roosevelt, 7044, 7083. 

Taft, 7390. 

Upon certain corporate investments 
discussed, 5892. 

Upon consuls to United States dis- 
cussed, 3383. 

Upon corporations, 7082. 

Income-Tax Cases.— Famous cases Involv- 
ing the Income-tax provision of the tariff 
laws of Aug. 28, 1894, and Oct. 6, 1913. 
The first to come l>cfore the Supreme Court 
was that of Pollock v». Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Co., on appeal from the circuit court 
of the United States for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. April 8, 1895, it was 
decided that so much Of the act cited as 
provided for levying taxes upon rents or 
Incomes derived from real estate or from 
interest on municipal bonds was repugnant 
to the Constitution and therefore InvalidL 
(See ITylton vn. United States.) 

Upholding the constitutionality of the In- 
come tax law, the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered a decision, Jan. 24, 
in the case of Frank R. Brushaber against 
the Union Pacific Railroad. Brushal)er 
sought to restrain the Union Pacific from 
paying the Income tax at the source as pro- 
vided for under the law and declared that 
the tax law of Oct. 3, 1913, was unconsti- 
tutional. The 1)aslc error of those who 
attacked the constitutionality of the tax, 
Chief Justice White held, in the opinion 
hand^ <^wxi, was in regarding the Slx- 
t^nth Amendment as empowering the 
united States to levy a direct tax without 
apportionment among the States according 
to popnlgtlon. In substance, the court held 
that the Sixteenth Amendment did not em- 
power the Federal Government to levy a 
new tax, hut that “the whole purpose of the 
amendment was to relieve all Income taxes 
from a consideration of the source whence 
the income was derived.” The court stated 
that the uniformity prescribed by the Con- 
stitution for Federal taxes, is simply a geo- 
graphical uniformity. At the same urae the 
court stated that the Slxteentli Amendment 
Impliedly sustained the court’s ruling in 
the famous Pollock case, that the term 
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♦‘direct tax*‘ tjieant soaiethlng broader than 
a mer^ tax on realty, that It included taxes 
on personal property, and that such per'* 
sonal taxes must be apportioned according 
to population. 

Incorporation Act^ National, recom- 
mended by President Kooeevelt, 7074. 
Xndepondence Day. — 'Fourth of July, so- 
called because of the date of the Declara- 
tion of Ind^ndence, July 4, 177G. (I3ee 
Declaration of Independence.) 
Independenca Day^ order regarding cele- 
bration of, 5079. 

Independence, Declaration of. (See 
Declaration of Independence.) 
Independence Party.— This party was cre- 
ated largely by William H. Hearat In 1908, 
and held its convention in Chicago July 27. 
Ilearst declined the nomination for Presi- 
dency, and the choice fell on Thomas D. 
Hlsgen. For Vice rrcBidcnt, John Temple 
Graves was nominated. The basic clause In 
the platform read : “Our action is hosed 
on a determination to wrest the conduct of 
party affairs from the hands of selflah Inter- 
ests, political tricksters and corrupt bosses, 
and make the Government as the founders 
intended, an agency for the coftimon good.” 
The platform generally favored the Interests 
of labor. 

Independent National Party. — A party 
which came Into existence In 1876. to op- 
pose resumption of specie payments. In 
1880 It merged Into the Greenback Party 
(q. V.). (See also Populist or People’s 
Party.) 


Independent State of Congo. (See 
Congo Free State.) 

Independent Telegraph Co., ran between 
Philadelphia and Boston, and in 1863 
military possession of it was taken as 
a precaution. 

Independent Treasury. (See Sub treas- 
ury System.) 

India. — The Indian Empire extends over a 
territory larger than the Continent of Eu- 
rope without Russia. It is officially known 


as British India. 

The Indian Empire adjoins Persia from 
the Gulf of Oman to near ZulHUnr on the 
Harrlrud ; then the Russian Empire along 
the frontier laid down by agreement in 
1885 as far as the Oxus at Khamlab; 
thence along the Oxus up to the Victoria 
Lake, and from the oast end of that lake 
by the line demarcated In 1895 up to 
Povalo Schvelkovskl, where three empires 
—the British, Russian, and Chinese— meet. 
From this point the frontier — in many 
parts not yet clearly defined— touches the 
Chinese Empire, mainly along the crests of 
the Muztagn range and the Himalayas, till 
the limits of French Indo-Chlna are reached 
on the Upper Mekong. The Indian fron- 
tier, on leaving the Mekong, adjoins Slam 
till It reaches the sea at Victoria Point, 
half wav down the Malay peninsula. Be- 
yond tne sea the Indian Empire Includes 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, the Lac- 
cadive Islands, Aden and Perlm, besides 
protectorates over Socotra, Bahrein, and 
various chlefshlps along the coast from 
Aden to the Persian Gulf. Continental In- 
dia. Including Baluchistan, reaches from, 
8** to 87® N. latitude, and from 61® to 101® 


E. longitude. ^ 

The Bimalavas,---The Himalayas (which 
lie partly beyond the frontier), form the 


natural northern bbundary of 1W»# 

Himalayan range runs for 1,500 miles 
northwest to southwest, with a rarymg 
breadth of 150 to ^00 miles, and nttafns 
a general height of 20,000 feet above the 
plain, culmlnatlug in the loftiest peaks yet 
measured on the globe — Mount Everest, 2$,- 
141 feet; Kunchtnjuuga, 28,140 feet, ahd 
Dhaulagiri, 20,820 feet, near the center 
of the range; and Bfouiit Godwin Austen. 
28,250 feet, near Us junction with the 
Hindu Kush. Himalayan vegetation in- 
cludes such varied species as the tree-fern. 
Ilex, pine, oak, fir, deodar (cedar), rho- 
dodendron, barley, oats, and millet. The 
fauna Isas varied as the flora, and Includes 
the bison, musk-deer, yak, wild sheep and 
goat, bear, elephant, monkey, and tiger, 
with eagles, partridges, and pheasants. 
Between the Himalayas and the plains to 
the southeast Is the great fever-haunted 
Taral or Diiar jungle, densely forest-cov- 
ered and full of big game. 

The northern river-plains, lying at the 
foot of the Himalayas, comprise the rich 
alluvial plains watered by the Indus, the 
Ganges, tJio Lower Brahmaputra. At no 
great ilisr.Mnee from one another, four riv- 
ers take their rise In the Himalayas. 

The Deccan . — Just as the Himalayas on 
the north and llie Hindu Kush and Sulei- 
man Mountains on the northwest form nat- 
ural barriers of defense for Hindustan, so 
do the Vindhya Mountains, running almost 
due east from the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay, north of the Nerbudda River, 
form a firm southern boundary to the river- 
plains of Northern India. Southern India, 
or the Deecnn, is a plateau of triangular 
shape and very old geological formation, 
bounded on two sides by the Malabar and 
(^)romandcl coasts, which converge at Cape 
Comorin, and on the third by the Vlnd- 
hyas. The Eastern and Western Ghauts ail 
but complete this environing triangle of 
mountain ranges. In the extreme north- 
west, south of the Vlndhyas, and parallel 
to them, but noiMh of tbe Western Ghauts, 
we find the Nerlmdda .inti the TaptI flow- 
ing westward. The physical geography of 
Southern India has shaped its history: 
the southwest coast, shut In by mountains, 
is very primitive and moves slowly ; the 
southeast, open and easy of access by sea 
and toward the Inttwlor, has made great 
progress. The mountain slopes of this re- 
gion, especially those of the Western 
Ghauts, widch rise to 8 000 feet in the 
Nilgirls, are still covered with the splen- 
did vegetation of primeval forests. Teak, 
ebony, satinwood, sandalwood, palm, and 
bamboo abound. The jungles in the east 
ar ^ very deadly. The tiger, bison, leopard, 
deer, and various smaller game afford sport. 
Snakes are found everywhere. In the val- 
leys and higher plains many valuable crons 
are raised, chiefly rice, millet, cotton, oil- 
seeds, coffee, tea, indigo, tobacco, and chln- 
chona. The black cotton soli Is very fer- 
tile. There Is Irrigation by dams, wells, 
tanks, and canals. 

The reported deaths from plague up to 
the end of 1912 were about 8,034,000 In 
India as a whole. About 23,000 people 
are annually killed by snakes. According 
to the census of 1911 there were 110,000 
lepers. 

Ethnography . — Besides English the fol- 
lowing languages are spoken : Bengali, 
Western Hindi, Blharl, Eastern Hindi, Te- 
legu, Marathi, Punjabi. Tamil, RajasthanL 
Kanarese, Gujarathl, Orlyn, Burmese, and 
Malaya lam. The religions professed, in 
the order of their numerical importance^ 
are Hindus, Muhammadans, Buddhists, 
Animists, Christians, Sikhs, Jains, Parsis, 
Jews. 
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ARBA AND POPULATION 


( Political Divisions 

i^^adras Presidency 

Bombay Presidency 

Bengal Presidency 

and Oudh 

Ajiner Her warn 

Andamans and Nioobars.. . . 

Assam 

Baluchistan 

Bibar and Orissa 

Burma 

Central Province and Berar . 

Coorg 

Delhi. 

N. W. Frontier Province. . . 
Punjab 


Area in 
English 
Sq. Miles 
141,726 
123,059 
78,099 
107,164 
2,711 
3.143 
53,015 
54,228 
83,181 
230,839 
99,823 
1,582 
557 
13,418 
99,222 


Population 

1911 

Census 

41,405,404 

19,672,642 

45,483,077 

47,182,044 

501.395 

26,459 

6,713,635 

414,412 

34,490,084 

12,115,217 

13,916,308 

174.976 

391,828 

2,196,933 

19,974,956 


Total British Territory. 1,093,074 244,267,,542 
Native States and Agencies. 709,118 70,864,995 


Total Indian Empire., . 1.802,192 315,132,537 

Oovemment . — Under the King-Emperor. 
His Imperial Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for ludia is the head of the Indian Admin- 
istration in England. In all matters the 
Secretary of State can Impose his orders 
on the Government of India. No exi>endl- 
ture from the revenue of India is legal un- 
less sanctioned by him and a majority of 
his Council. The King-Emperor Is George 
V., who succeeded to the 'rhrone of Eng- 
land in 1010, proclaimed Emperor of India 
at Delhi In lull. The supreme authority 
Ip India is vested in the Governor-General 
In Council, subject to the control of the 
Secretary of State in England. The Gov- 
ernor-General’s Oounell consists of seven 
members, and, since March, lOOf), one of 
these has been a native of India. 

British ludia Is partitioned Into prov- 
inces, enjoying various degrees of inde- 
pendence. The I*residencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal are each administered 
by a governor appointed direct from Eng- 
land. 

The districts (of which there are over 
250 in Briti.sh Territory) are the adminis- 
trative units of India. 

The Presidencies of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal, and also the Northwestern Prov- 
inces, have each a high court, supreme 
both in civil and criminal bu.slnes.s, with 
an ultimate appeal to the judicial commit- 
tee of the privy council In England, 

Education . — A Department of Education 
has been created, and increased attention 
is being given to primary, commercial, and 
technical education. There are five IJnl- 
vcrsitles, viz., those of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Allahabad, and the Punjab. 

Army . — The Army In India consists, first, 
of British troops, about 76,000 ; and, sec- 
ondly, of native troops (largely Muham- 
madans), about 160,000. In addition, the 
native Army Ueserves number 34,600 men, 
and the Imperial Service troops furnished 
by native states contribute 22,3.50, Includ- 
ing cavalry, transport corps, and suppers. 
Further, there are 39,00(> European and 
Eurasian volunteers (efficients). 

Production and Tndufttrp . — About two- 
thirds of the population depend on agricul- 
ture. The cotton industry supports over 
7,500.000 persons, more than two-thirds 
of whom depend on hand- weaving. There 
are 5,.500,00{) persons in Government serv- 
ice* civil or military. The State Is the 
paramount landlord In India, and the land 
revenue is the State’s share In the rent of 
the soil. In British territory In 1011-1912, 
240 million acres were cropped, of whi<*h 
about 10 per cent were under wheat, .31 
per cent under rice, and 37 per cent un- 
der other food-grains and pulses, 7 per 


cent under oilseeds, and t per cent under 
cotton, jute, niul other fibers. Owing to 
the Incrcnsiug world demand for raw cot- 
ton. great efforts are being made to culti- 
vate a superior long-stapled cotton In In- 
dia. 

Poppy ma.y be grown only In parts of 
Bengal and the United Provinces and In 
the Central Indian native States. Except 
In these States the manufacture is a Gov- 
ernment monopoly. In 1011-1012 26,860 
chests of Bengal opium were sold for ex- 
port. The monthly auction sales at Cal- 
cutta realized £4.000,082, and the expenses 
of production, etc., were £720,4.32. Most 
of the opium produeed Is exported to 
China ami the Straits Settlemeuts. The 
cultivation of opium in India Is being re- 
stricted as the exportation to China has 
been closed. 

The total capital outlay on State Irriga- 
tion works up to March 81, 1912, was 
£41,510,000, which, apart from the advnie 
tagt‘S to cultivators and protection against 
famine, yielded a profit to the State of 
about £1,40(1.000. The area Irrigated was 
about 23 million acres, while the niiniial 
value of the en>ps raised is estimated at 
over 100 per cent of th(‘ capital outlay. 

About 06,000 square miles of forest’s are 
reserved and selentifi<‘nlly Worked by the 
State, while about 150,000 square miles be- 
sides are under State control. They pro- 
duced in 1010-1011 a net revenue of £1,- 

82.3.000. A third of the revenue coim*s 
from Burma. 

The output of Coal In 1011 w’as 12,715,- 
000 tons, nine-tenths of the total coming 
from Bengal. I'he product Ion of <'nide 
petroleum in India (ehielly Burma) has in- 
creased from 10.000,000 gallons In 180S to 

226.000. 000 In ion. 'fhe outimt of maii- 
gam^se ore In recent years has laam much 
Inereased, and the quantity in 1011 wais 
536,000 tons. About 1,5.000 tons of salt- 


peter are produced annually ami exported. 
The yi(dd of gold (m'arly all from Mysore) 
was about 583,000 ounces in 1011. 

3'he ancl«‘nt village handicrafts still tuir- 
vlve. though they sutTer more and more 
from tlie eompetltlon of machine-made 
goods. Cotton- weaving is by far the most 
Important band industry. Power mills 
have grown up under European auspices, 
but are now largely owned by natives. 
The 258 cotton mills at work In India In 
1011-1012, mostly in Bombay and Ahrae- 
dabad, contained 6,427,000 ‘spindles and 
87.600 looms. * 

Nearly all the railways In 
India are owned by the State and adinlnls- 
tered by a Hallway Board, though many 
are leased to and workc'd bv companies. 
The mileage open for traffic on December 
31, 1012, was 33,484. 

Bhippiuff.^Ju 1012-1013 the number of 
vessels which entered from and elearetl to 
foreign countries rose to 8,737, with a ton- 
nage of 17.451,085 tons. Of this tonnage, 
approximately 51 p(*r cent, was from or 
to the United Kingdom ami British pos- 
sessions; and 77 per cent, of the total 
trade of India was under the British flag. 
The chief ports are C. Ioutta and Bombay, 
which together do about 70 per cent, of the 
foreign trade. 

Cifioa. — • Capital, Delhi. Population 
(1911), 232,805. At the Census of lOU 
there were 29 towns with populations ex- 
ceeding 100,000, and 17 cities exceeding 
350,000. 


Madras was not only the oldest, but the 
most important, of the three origlnni Pres- 
Ideneles of India before Clive’s conquest 
of Bengal. 

Bombay . — The island of Bombay was part 
of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal 



(lGf»2), nnd w«H made over by Charles II* 
to the East India Company In 1668. The 
greater part of the present territory was 
obtained by annexations from the Mah- 
ratlas, and by the lapse of the Satara 
State. 

Beufjal was placed under a Lieutenant- 
Governor In 1854, and was created a Presl- 
deney, under a Governor, In 1011. The 
old Hengal ITesldeney Included pnictlcally 
all Northern and Central India, but the 
present atinilnisi ration comprises only a 
part of Its former limits. 

Agra and Oudh, called “Northwestern 
rr(>vin<‘es and Otidh” until 1002, form the 
npjMT part of the great Ganges plain to 
tile \V(*st of Bengal, lying between the 
Himalayas and the hilly border of the cen- 
tral Ilia tea u. 

l*uniab Prorince oeeupies the northwest- 
ern angle of the gn'al northern plain of 
India, and derives its name from ilie “Five 
Uivers” whieh, <iescendlng from the Hima- 
layas, traverse Hie plain and unite in the 
Indus. 

Burma is the largest province of the In- 
dian iOmplre. Many immigrants eoiue 
from Bengal, Madras, and China. It is 
thinly neopled ; but, owing to remarkable 
pr«»sperlty, the population has increased 
nearly 15 per cent. In ten years. • 

Uihnr and Orinsa Prorinee was formed 
on Anril 1, 1012. The gr(*at bulk of the 
people are Hindus, and the great temple 
of .luggernaut (Burl) Is in Orissa. 

Xatire or Peudatorg i<tatrs, whoR(‘ ehiefs 
are In subordinate* alliaiiee with, or under 
the suz(‘raiul.v of. (he Klng-1'hnporor, eom- 
prls(‘ about two-Oflhs of the area, hut fUily 
iwo-ninths of the iionnlation of India. 
Tlieir administration, with a few nnimpor- 
tanl except ions, is not under the direct 
control of Bi'illsh otlicials, Iml it is subj(*<*t, 
in varying degrees, to the Supreme Gov- 
ernment. 

India, coined silver and products of, 

referred to, 5908. 

Indian Affairs, Office of. (See Interior, 

Department of.) 

Indian Affairs, Bureau of: 

Appropriations for, recommended, 
2832, 4656, 4777. 

Kcferred to, 1645, 3590, 5104, 5885, 
507 

CommiHsion to cooperate with, ap- 
pointed and regulations for, 3977. 

Contracts, puridiases, etc,, for, re- 
ferred to, 4214. 

Creation of new office in, recom- 
mended, 4659. 

Discussed by President— 

Arthur, 4641. 

Cleveland, 5103, 5977. 

Harrison, Benj., 5761. 

Emplovees in Indian service referred 
to, 4311, 4314. 

Employment of physicians by, 6893. 

Expenditures of, ref erred to, 650, 682, 
4214, 4942. 

Irregularities in, referred to, 1901. 

Medical inspector for Indian service, 
bill creating office of, referred to, 
4656. 

Salaries of employees, increase rec- 
ommended, 6912, 


System of, recommendations regard- 
ing, 3333, 3388, 4641, 4942. 

Indian Affairs, Commissioner of: 
Appointment of, 6912. 

Bill to increase salary of, referred toj 
4659. 

Commission to perform duties of As- 
sistant Commissioner and, recom- 
mended, 6168 

Letter from, regarding salary of 
officers referred to, 1807. 

Indian Agencies: 

Appointment and transfer of, 2557. 
Buildings for Mescalero Agency, N. 

Mex., recommendeil, 4692. 
Dcticieiu'ies in supplies at Red Cloud 
Agency, Nebr., 4312, 4313. 

Removal of, from Fort Wayne, Ind., 
referred to, 967. 

Indian Agents: 

Appropriation for, recommended, 2840. 
Detail of army officers for, recom- 
mended, 5976. 

Influence and disposition of, dis- 
cussed, 4941. 

Term of office of, referred to, 4677. 
Indian Appropriation Bill, necessity of 
passing, discussed, 4033, 6272. 

Indian Commission to perform duties 
of Assistant Commissioner and (Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, reeom- 
mended, 6168. (See Indians.) 

Indian Commissioners, apiiointmcnt of 
6 recommended, 4942, 5105. 

Indian Commissioners, Board of: 
Appropriation for defraying expenses 
of, recommended, 4656. 

Report of, referred to, 4076, 4314, 
4666, 4743, 4972. 

Indian Commissioner. (See Commis- 
sions.) 

Indian Corn, introduction of products 
of, into Europe, discussed, 5764. 
Indian Depredations (see also Indian 
W ars ) : 

Abuses in prosecution of claims for, 
5885. 

Referred to, 74, 87, 96, 118, 122, 163, 
1645, 2410. 

Indian Hostilities. (See Indian Wars.) 
Indian Inspectors, term of office of, re- 
ferred to, 4677. 

Indian Lands. (See Lands, Indian.) 
Indian Massacre. (See illustration op- 
posite 1263.) 

Indian Reservations: 

Allotment of lands in severalty to 
Indians — 

Act providing for, etc,, 5498. 
Discussed, 5381, 5480, 5552, 5637, 
5761, 5976. 

Recommended, 561, 4528, 4576, 4643, 
4730, 4779, 4783, 4955, 5106. 
Remonstrations against, 4669. 
Survey necessary for, 4943. 
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Chehalis, aUotmemt of lands in sev- 
eralty to Indians on, referred to, 
4770. 

Obeyenne and Arapaho — 

0]^ned to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5710. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
6638. 

Unauthorized occupancy of, procla- 
mation against, 4892. 

Chippewa, disposition of timber on, 
referred to, 5566, 

Choctaw, right of way for railroads 
through, 1653, 4655. 

Colville, agreement for cession of 
lands on, 5648. 

Crimes committed on statute for pun- 
ishment of, recommended, 4837. 
Crow, opened to settlement by proc- 
lamation, 5727. 

Crow Creek. (See Sioux.) 

Devils Lake, right of way for rail- 
roads through, bill for, 4952, 5177. 
Disposition of damaged timber on, 
referred to, 4663. 

Establishment of, opposed, 5483. 

Port Berthold — 

Agreements for cession of portion 
of, 5018. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to 
Indians on, referred to. 4783. 
Portion of, opened to settlement 
by proclamation, 5579. 

Port Hall, agreement for disposal of 
lands on, 4655, 5187. 
Compensation not paid by railroad, 
4953. 

Gila Bend, removal of Indians on, 
bill for, 5499. 

Grande Rondo, bill for relief of In- 
dians on, 4780. 

Iowa, bill providing for sale of 
4959. 

Improvement of condition of Indians 
on, referred to, 4656. 

Jicarilla Apache, payment for im- 
provements at, recommended, 4696. 
Lake Traverse — 

Agreement with Sioux for purchase 
of lands on, discussed, 5498. 
Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5707." 

Bight of way for railroad through, 
referred to, 4788, 4954, 5178. 
Lemhi, agreement for sale of lands 
on, 4779. 

Malheur, referred to, 4669. 
Menominee, sale of timber on, re- 
ferred to, 4659. 

Mescalero, payment to settlers for 
improvements on, recommended, 
4982. 

Old Winnebago, restoration of, to 
public domain, order regarding, 
declaring void, 4890. 

Discussed, 4943, 


Otoe and Missouria*-^ 

Eight of way for railroad through, 
referred to, 4681, 

Sale of, bill for, referred to, 4656. 
Pawnee, enlargement of, bill for, 
4695. 

Proceeds of, bill providing for us« 
of, for Indians, 4973, 

Pyramid Lake, a^eement for cession 
of portion of, 6649. 

Eeduetion of — 

Bill providing for, discussed, 5180. 
Discussed, 5552, 5637. 

Negotiations regarding, 5180. 
Bestoration of, to public domain, or- 
der regarding, declared void, 
4890. 

Discussed, 4943. 

Bight of way for railroads through — ■ 
Acts regarding, vetoed, 5057, 5278, 
6003, 6008, 6012, 6014. 
Compensation to bo paid for, re- 
ferred to, 5178. 

Referred to, 5362. 

Timber depredations on, referred 
to, 4665, 4775. 

Unauthorized occupancy of, procla- 
mation against, 4892. 

Bound Valley — 

Allotments of lands in severalty 
to Indians on, bill for, 4955, 
Payment for improvements on, rec- 
ommended, 4092. 

Reduction of, bill for, dismissed, 
5178, 5494. 

Sac and Pox — 

Bill providing foraale of, 4959. 
Cession of portion of, to United 
States proclaimed, 5591. 

Referred to, 4972. 

San Carlos, coal lands on, referred 
to, 4683. 

Shoshone, agreement for cession of 
portion of, 5649. 

Sioux — 

Division of portion of, into sepa- 
rate reservations, etc., pro- 
claimed, 5529. 

Compensation to for losses sus- 
tained in, 5568. 

Purchase of lands from, recom- 
mended, 4837. 

Restoration of, to public domain, 
declared void, 4890. 

Discussed, 4943. 

Bight of way through, 4775. 
standing Bock, opened to settlement, 
^) 47 * 

Uncompahgre, act to change bounds 
aries of, vetoed, 6522. 

Walker River, right of way for rail- 
road through, 4736, 4776, 4963, 
5178. 

Yakima, lands, on, to be used by 
Northern Pacific Railway, 4864, 
4954, 6178. 
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Indian Scouts employed in pursuing, 
hostile Indians, 5501. 

Indian Territory (see also Oklahoma.) 
Acts of United States marshals, etc., 
in, referred to, 4122. 

Affray at court-house in Going Sna^ 
district, referred to, 4119. 
Boundary line with Texas, commis- 
sion to mark, 4902, 4904. 
Proclamation against selling lands 
in dispute, 5325. 

Constitution adopted by tribes in, 
and government of, discussed, 4073. 
Departmental abuses in, 6938. 
Education in, recommendations re- 
garding, 6346. 

Extension of laws of Arkansas over, 
recommended, 4643. 

Federal court for, recommended, 
5969. 

Government of, discussed and recom- 
mendations regarding, 5482, 6346. 
Homestead laws for, recommended, 
4254. 

Indian hostilities in, discussed, 4933, 
4943. 

Judicial district within, recommend- 
ed, 4119. 

Lands in — 

Acquired by treaty of 1866, re- 
ferred to, 4474, 4853. 

Issuance of patents for, referred to, 
4779. 

Negotiations regarding cession of 
Indian, 5506. 

Opened to settlement — 

Action of Creeks regarding, 4855. 
Discussed, 4659, 5392, 5482. 
Proclaimed, 5450. 

Questions regarding, 4853. 
Survey of, referred to, 4435. 
Population of, 5482. 

Proposed admission to Statehood, 
7020. 

Hight of way for railroads through, 
referred to, 4653, 4986. 

Bill granting, referred to, 4655. 
Territorial government for, recom- 
mended, 4073, 4106, 4154, 4206, 
4254. 

Unauthorized occupancy or invasion 
of, referred to, 4214, 4473, 4529, 
4832, 4933. 

Penalty for, recommended, 4742. 
Proclamations against, 4499, 4550, 
4811, 4888. 

Indian Treaties. (See Indians, treaties 
with.) 

Xtidian Tribes: 

Ahnahi or Tarrateen — A confederacy of 
tribes of the Algonqulan stock of Indians, 
who originally InhaDited the northeastern 
part of the United States, including the 
present State of Maine and parts of adjoin- 
ing states, and a portion of Canada. The 
Abnaki Included the Penobscot, the Passa- 
maqcoddy, and the Amallclte tribes. They 
assisted the French In their wars with the 
English and were expatriated by the latter. 

US 


The name is inteipreted as meanly 
whitening sky at daybreak,'' 1. e.. Eastern 
people. 

Absentee Shawnee, agreement be- 
tween Cherokee Commission and, 
♦ 5514. 

Proclaimed, 5591. 

Alabama, encouraged to reduce them- 
selves to fixed nabitation, 446. 

Algonquin — ^A tribe of the Algonqulan stock 
of Indians. At the time of the advent of 
white settlers into America the Algonqulan 
linguistic division occupied by far the larg- 
est area of any of the Indian nations. The 
name means “those on the other side of 
the river” — that Is, the river St. Lawrence. 
They were spread over the territory from 
Labrador to the Uo( ky Mountains and from 
Hudson Bay to Pamlico Sound. Though this 
territory was not exclusively poppled by 
Algonqulan Indians, some pf their tribes 
had wandered to the west and south through 
hostile nations and established their fam- 
ily beyond the limits of the present stock. 
The Cheyennes and Arapahoes had strayed 
westward to the Black Hills and finally 
into Colorado, and the Shawnees had pene- 
trated into South Carolina and Tennessee. 
There were hundreds of divisions of these In- 
dians Into tribes and confederacies, the prin- 
cipal of which were the Algonquin tribes. 
The latter tribe, from which the stock takes 
its name, occupied the basin of the St. Law- 
rence and its northern tributaries in Cana- 
da. They allied themselves with the French 
In the early wars. 

Apache — A confederation of the Athapas- 
can stock of North American Indians, con- 
sisting of a dozen or more tribes. In 1598 
they inhabited northwestern New Mexico, 
and later spread over the valley of the 
Gila River. By 1800 their range extended 
from the Colorado River eastward to central 
Texas, and later they made incursions into 
Mexico as far south as Durango. They were 
the terror of the early Spanish settlers, and 
since the annexation of their territory to 
the United States they had given the Gov- 
ernment much trouble under the leadership 
of such famous braves as Cochise, Mangus, 
Colorado, and Geronimo. White settlers op- 
posed the plan of the Government to 
remove the Apaches to a reservation In New 
Mexico, and on April 30, 1871, over one 
hundred of the Indians were massacred at 
Fort Grant, Ariz. 

Apache — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5768. 

Appropriation for support of, etc., 
recommended, 4692. 

Imprisonment of, by Government 
discussed and recommendations 
regarding, 5374, 5485, 5501, 5968. 

Suppression of hostilities among, 
discussed, 4524, 4637, 4943, 5099, 
5374. 

Treaty with, 2727, 2762, 3394, 3573, 
3796. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Apalachicola, treaty with, 1256. 

Arapaho — A tribe of the Algonqulan stock 
of Indians living on the headwaters of the 
Platte and Arkansas rivers, also ranging 
from the Yellowstone to the Rio Grande. 
The name is said to signify “tattooed peo- 
ple.” They are at present divided between 
two reservations, one (the Arapaho) in In- 
dian Territory, and the other (the Sho- 
shone) in Wyoming. 
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Arapaho — 

Agre^ipent between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5565. 

Lands acquired under, opened to 
settlement, 5710. 

Appropriation to, recommended, 
5761. 

Disarming of, discussed, 4S49. 

Lands set apart for, referred to, 
4680, 4778. 

Treaty with, 3234, 3573, 3796, 3835. 

Arickaree, allotment of lands in sev- 

oralty to, referred to, 4783. 

Aetecas or Aztecs — A branch of the 
Nahuatl stock of Indians, supposed to be 
the orlirinal inhabitants of Mexico. They 
appears. in the valley of Mexico about the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and are 
said to have been journeying southward for 
600 years. The conquest of Mexico by Cor- 
tea In 1519 put an end to the power of the 
confederacy between the Aztocas. Tezucans, 
and the Tecpanecans. From analogy of 
language it Is probable that they crossed 
the Pacific Ocean by the way of the Aleu- 
tian Islands from Asia. There are, how- 
ever, various theories as to their origin. 
They founded Tenoehtltlan on the present 
site of the City of Mexico In 1326, and 
ruled an empire of 30,000,000 people. They 
were well advanced in the arts and sci- 
ences, as is evidenced by the remains of 
their temples, roads and waterways. Only 
about 2,000,000 pure-blooded Aztecas are 
left in the mountains of Mexico. In stature 
they are small and somewhat resemble tbc 
^gyptlnns. 

Bannock — 

Agreement with, for disposal of 
lands for use of railroads, 4655, 
4779. 

Treaty with, 3898. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Belantse-Etoa. (See Minnetaree.) 

BlacJcfeet — A savage and warlike tribe of 
the Slksika Confederation of tbe Algonqulan 
stock of Indians. When not fighting among 
themselves they are generally at war with 
their neighbors. They formerly belonged to 
the Kena tribe, but s^arattnl from them 
and wandered up the Missouri River. The 
Sihashpa, an independent tribe, under the 
leadership of John Grass, was also known 
as the Blackfoot or Blackfeet Indians. 

Blackfeet, treaty with, 2895, 3898. 

Caddo — 

Memorial from, regarding claims to 

, lands in Oklahoma, 5671. 

Treaty with, 1407. 

Cahokia, treaty with, 616. 

Calapona, treaty with, 2836. 

Carib — A powerful and warlike tribe of 
Indians who occupied the northern part of 
South America and the Windward or Cart- 
bee Islands. Columbus encountered them 
at Guadelqpe and had a battle with them 
at Santa Cmz in 1498. After many dis- 
astrous wars with the Europeans and be- 
coming mixed with fugitive negro slaves, 
they were transported to the vicinity of 
Honduras, where their descendants, the 
Black Carlbs, now live. 

Carmanchee, treaty with, 1407. 

Capuga — A small tribe of the Iroquois 
Confederacy of Indians (also called the Six 
Nations). They originally inhabited the dis- 


trict in the vidnlly of Cayuga Lake, N. 
During the Revolution they joined the Brit- 
ish in making war on the colonists. They 
annoyed Gen. Clinton on his march to join 
Sullivan In 1779 and their villages were 
destroyed. After the war they cem^d most 
of their lands to the State of New York 
and the tribe became scattered and almost 
totally disappeared. There are remnants of 
them in Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and Ontario, 
Canada. Their number Is now insignificant. 

Cay use, treaty with, 2914. 

Chasta, treaty with, 2836. 

Chayeune. (See Cheyenne.) 

Cherokee — An Important tribe of the Iro- 
quian stock of Indians. The name means 
*^upland field.” When first known to Eu- 
ropeans they occupied the mountains of 
southern Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. In 
1756 they ceded lands to Governor Glen 
and permitted tbe erection of forts within 
their territory. As the country about them 
filled up with whites they made repeated 
cessions of their territory until by the 
treaty of 1835 they sold all the remainder 
of their lands and removed west of the 
Mississippi River. The (3ierokees rendered 
important service to Jaeksdiu's army In thp 
War of 1812. They are now the most ira- 
ortant and highly civilized tribe in Okla- 
oma. 

Cherokee — 

Act directing payment of certifi- 
cates of, reasons for applying 
pocket veto to, 2182. 

Agreement with, for cession of 
lands, 5671. 

Bill for payment of money claimed 
by Eastern, 4971. 

Bill securing to, proportion of pro- 
ceeds of public lands, 4971. 

Boundary line with United States, 
1037. 

Canal through country of, referred 
to, 987. 

Citizenship solicited by, 442. 

Commission to negotiate with, re- 
garding claims to lands, (See 
Cherokee Commission.) 

Commissioners' negotiations with, 
in the Indian Territory, 6271. 

Conflict between Federal and Cher- 
okee courts, 2909. 

Convention with, referred to, 556, 
834. 

Difiiculties among, 2262, 2279, 2308, 
4743, 4744. 

Enforcement of payment of taxes 
on products of, referred to, 4005. 

Investigation of alleged frauds in 
affairs of, discussed, 2073. 

Lands — 

Containing iron ore relinquished 

" to United States, 431. 

Oran ted to, 1716. 

Belinquished to United States^ 
108, 375, 384, 436, 808, 887, 
1274, 1716. 

Legal services rendered, payment 
of, recommended, 4694. 

Neutral lands, treaty regarding, 
3717. 
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New govemmeat to be formed by, 
965. 

Payment of—, 

Interest due, referred to, 2832. 
Money to, 1716, 1823. 

For lands ceded to United 
States, requested by, 4670, 
4739. 

Keferred to, J039, 4743, 4781. 

Kemoval of, referred to, 1692, 1714, 
4671. 

Town of, destroyed, proclamation 
regarding, 129. 

Treaty Tyith, 71, 98, 103, 118, 167, 
250, 271, 320, 378, 385, 389, 556, 
566, 567, 589, 616, 811, 834, 968, 
992, 1256, 1274, 1444, 1445 
1449, 1475, 1823, 2307, 3592, 
3717. 

Appropriation for, referred to, 
2434. 

Claims arising under, 2073, 2410. 
Communication ai»»I agreement 
with Comanche, 5768. 
Modification of, referred to, 1694. 
Proclamation regarding, 72. 

Trespasses upon lands of, by citi- 
zens of Georgia, 10391 

Troubles apprehended from, pre- 
vented, 1473. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Cheyenne — A tribe of the AlRonquIan 
stock of Indians, The word means ^‘ene- 
mies.” About 1800 they inhabited a region 
In and about the Black Hills and along the 
I Matte River in Nebraska and the Cheyenne 
River in Dakota. In 1825 Gen. Atkinson 
made a treaty of peace with them. Aftyr 
this the tribe separated, and while the 
northern band located on the Tongue River 
Reservation, in eastern Montana, and re- 
mained peaceable, numerous encounters oc- 
curred between the settlers and the soldiers 
and the southern section of the tribe. Fail- 
ure to fulfill their treaty obligations led to 
war in ISOl. While negotiations for peace 
were bring conducted In 1864, Col. Cheven- 
ton attacked the Sandy Creek village and 
massacred 100 Cheyennes. A bloody cam- 
paign followed. In 1805 the Indiana agreed 
to go on a reservation, but the Dog Soldiers, 
whose village was burned by Gen. Hancock 
in 1867, kept up the warfare until defeated 
by Gen. Custer at Wa^lta. 

Cheyenne — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5565. 

Lands acquired under, opened to 
settlement, 5710. 

Appropriation to, recommended, 
5761. 

Authority to use certain funds for 
subsistence of, recommended, 
4989. 

Condition of, referred to, 4951, 
5503. 

Disarming of, discussed, 4849. 

Disorderly conduct of, discussed, 
4943. 

Lands set apart for, referred to, 
4680. 


Title to, referred to, 4776 . ’ 

Treaty with, 887, 912, 3234, 3573, 
3796, 3885. i 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Ohickamauga, depredation^ commit- 
ted by, 118. 

Chickasaw — A tribe of the Muskhogean 
stock of Indians, originally inhabiting the 
southern portion of the United States, most-^ 
ly in the present States of Misslssipp#; and 
Tennessee. In the eighteenth century their 
were about Pontotoc County, Mis8.» 
and their principal landing place Memphis, 
The treaty of 1786 fixed their northern 
boundary at the Ohio River, and as early 
as 1800 a part of the tribe migrated to 
Arkansas. In the early colonial wars th^y 
took the part of the English against the 
French, and In 1739 enterrd into friendly 
relations with Gen. Oglethorpe. In 1765 
they met the Choctaws and whites at Mo- 
bile and entered into friendly trade rela- 
tions. During the Indian wars generally 
they 'ontlnued peaceful, aiding the whites 
against the Creeks In 1793. By treaties of 
1805, 1816, and 1818 they ceded all their 
lands east of the Mississippi. In 1832 and 
1834 they ceded the remainder of their 
lands and went to live with the Choctaws, 
with whom they dwelt harmoniously until 
1855, when they were separated. During 
the early days of the Civil War they sided 
with the South. 

Chickasaw — 

Agreement with Choctaws referred 
to, 2835. 

Appropriation to pay claim of, for 
lands ceded, recommendations re- 
garding, 5637, 5664, 5761, 

Boundary line with Choctaws, 2838. 

Claims of, referred to, 2286, 2287. 

Commissioners to treat with, for 
cession of lands, discussed, 6271. 

Deed for release by, of lands, dis- 
cussed, 5637, 5664, 5761. 

Funds of, to be invested, 1406, 
2719, 2726, 2736, 2808, 2828, 2893. 

Lands ceded to, 108. 

Lands ceded to United States by, 
375. 

Lands of, sold, 1810. 

Removal of, 1715. 

Stock of, to be transferred to Choc- 
taws, referred to, 1837, 2271. 

Subsistence to be granted, 1725. 

Treaty with, 320, 378, 385, 566, 567, 
614, 616, 1170, 1172, 1271, 1499, 
2692, 2885, 3583. 

Proclamation regarding, 72. 

Chippewa — A tribe of the Algongulan 
stock of Indians, also known as the Ojfbwa. 
They lived on the shores of Lakes Huron 
and Superior and extended westward to 
North Dakota. They allied themselves with 
the British during the Revolution, but made 
peace In 1786 and 1789, The confederacy 
formed by the Ojibwas, the Ottawas, and 
Pottawottomls was called the Three Fires, 
Having joined in the Miami uprising an4 
been subjugated by Gen. Wayne, they again 
made l^ace In 1795. They renewed hos- 
tilities In 1812, but again came to terms In 
1810, Relinquishing all their lands In Ohio. 
Other treaties ceding lands were made, and 
*>7^ 9 ^ J^he tribe had moved beyond 

the kipsisslppi Elver. 
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Chippewa — - 

i^eement with, for cession of 

Mnde, 6781. 

Agreements with, referred to, 6123. 
Allotment of lands in severalty to, 
biU for, 4776. 

Commission to negotiate with, 5500. 
Disposition of bonds and funds of, 
referred to, 4660. 

Negotiations with, for improvement 
of condition of, 4956. 

Outbreak among, 6346. 

Kelinquishment of agreement with 
OttaWas, referred to, 3900. 

Eemoval of, 1715. 

Treaty with, 378, 422, 554, 566, 567, 
590, 616, 635, 650, 913, 931, 940, 
961, 963, 989, 996, 1027, 1029, 
1257, 1345, 1444, 1447, 1498, 

1612, 1622, 1646, 1733, 2063, 

2304, 2414, 2829, 2835, 2838, 

2884, 2954, 3110, 3363, 3397, 

3400, 3403, 3411, 3460, 3581, 

3718, 3835, 3900, 6286. 

Instructions to commissioners ne- 
gotiating, 6271. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 6271. 
Chippeway. (See Chippewa.) 
Cho-bah-4h-bi8h, treaty with, 2912. 
Choctaw — A tribe of the Muskbogean 
stock of Indians, originally oco*'.pying lands 
along the Gulf of Mexico. They were gen- 
erally considered a friendly tribe, having 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the United 
States as early as 1786. They served In 
the war against England and in the Creek 
War. In 1820 they ceded part of their 
lands to the Government for territory west 
of Arkansas. In 1830 they ceded the re- 
mainder of their lands and moved west. 
Gcorgla assumed control of their lands in 
the East, granting them rights as citizens. 
New treaties were made in 1866. Their 
descendants now live in Oklahoma. 

Choctaw — 

Agreement with Chickasaws re- 
ferred to, 2835. 

Appropriation to pay claim of, for 
lands ceded, recommendations re- 
garding, 5637, 5664, 5761. 

Balance remaining from sales of 
orphan reservations of, 2910. 
Boundary line with — 

Chickasaws, 2838. 

United States, 331, 338. 

Claim of, to Greer County, 6122. 
Claims of, referred to, 1348, 1353, 

1613, 2286, 4463. 

Opinion of Attorney-General re- 
garding, referred to, 2433. 

Commissioners to treat with, for 
cession of lands, discussed, 6271. 
Deed for release by, of lands, dis- 
cussed, 5637, 5664, 5761. 

Lands of, proposition regarding ces- 
sion of, 422. 

Memorial from, regarding alleged 
violation of treaty by United 
2QQ3f 
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Proceedings of commission referred 
to, 2129. 

Proceeds of sales of lands to be in- 
vested for, 1406. 

Referred to, 1125. 

Removal of, 1715. 

Stock of Chickasaws to be trans- 
ferred to, referred to, 1837, 2271. 
Treaty with, 326, 351, 426, 448, 
566, 567, 650, 770, 852, 856, 
936, 989, 1092, 1095, 1105, 1499, 
2885, 3583. 

Advice of Senate regarding 
treaty for cession of lands east 
of Mississippi, requested, 1041. 
President declines to appoint 
commission to conclude, 989. 
Proclamation regarding, 72. 
Referred to, 1093. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 6271. 

Christian — 

Claims of, against United States, 
1031. 

Treaty with, 2953, 3110, 3400, 3835. 

Cmir d* Alette — A small tribe of the 
SilisGcan stock of Indians now living In Ida- 
ho and Washington. They call themselves 
Skitswlsh. Part of the tribe broke out into 
hostilities In 1858, but was subjugated 
and became peaceful. In 1807 a reservation 
was set apart for those in Idaho, and In 
1872 a band In Paradise Valley was re- 
moved to a reservation between the Oklna- 
gan and (Columbia Klvers. They numbered 
only about 427 in 1892. 

CoBur d^Al^ne, commission to nego- 
tiate with, for purchase of lands, 
5493. 

Cohnawaga, treaty with, referred to, 
189. 

Comanche — A savage tribe of the Shoah- 
noean stock of Indians, who were early 
engaged in disastrous wars with the Span- 
ish settlers. In 1724 they were on the Up- 
per Kansas River and later were south of 
the Red River, in Texas. Their recent ter- 
ritory was the extensive plains from the 
Rocky Mountains eastward Into the Indian 
Territory and Texas, and they raided the 
country from Kansas southward as far as 
Durango, Mexico. They were expelled from 
Texas and became bitter enemies of that 
State. After harassing the settlers of the 
Southwest for some time they were finally 
located in the western part of Oklahoma. 
In 1868 they numbered about 2,500. 

Comanche — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5768. 

Claim of, discussed, 5762. 

Treaty with, 2304, 2762, 3394, 3573, 
' 3796. 

Creek — A powerful confederacy of the 
Muskhogean stock of Indians, which in the 
early days of American history Inhabited 
Alabama. Georgia, and part of Florida. At 
the instigation of Spaniards the Yomasl 
tribe made several attacks upon the settlers 
during the eighteenth century. They aided 
the British in the War of the Revolution, 
attacking Gen. Wayne In 1782. In 1790 
they signed a treaty of friendship, but 
brok^ H two In 1802 and 1805 
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they ceded lands to the whites. They 
joined the British in the War of 1812, and 
Aup. 30, 1813, they attacked Fort Mims 
and masBacred 400 people. MaiTh 27, 1814, 
they were completely subjugated by Gen. 
Jackson, and ceded the greater part of 
their land to the whites. The Scmlnoles 
(q. V.) a renegade body of Creeks, made 
war upon the United States from 1835 to 
1843. Part of the Creeks moved to Louisi- 


ana and part to Texas. Later Gen. Scott 
subjugated them, and they were removed 
to a reservation between the Canadian and 
Arkansas Rivers. In 1806 they ceded a 
large tract of land to the Government. 
The Creeks now occupy lands In Oklahoma, 
are well organized, and have a population, 
including mixed bloods, of 18,700. 


Creek- 

Charges against United States 
agent for, referred to, 965. 
Commerce with, 69. 

Commissioners to treat with, for 
cession of lands, discussed, 6271. 
Conflicting claims of Georgia and, 
to lands. (See Georgia.) 
Convention with, 378. 

Court of inquiry relative to cam- 
paign against, 1508. 

Opinion of, disapproved, 1508. 
Proceedings of, transmitted for 
action thereon, 1510. 

Difficulties of, with Seminoles, 2828, 
2897. 

Difficulties with, 143. 

Frauds practiced upon, in land 
sales, 1622, 1697. 

Hostilities of, ended, 1472, 1473. 

Referred to, 1499. 

Lands — 

Ceded to United States by, 331, 
362. 375, 960, 5450. 

Amount of cession, 5481. 
Proposition regarding, 4659, 
5392. 

Opened to settlement by procla- 
mation, 5450. 

Purchased for Seminoles from, 
4786. 

Additional proposition regard- 
ing, 5505. 

Purchased from, title to, dis- 
cussed, 4853. 

Murdered by outlaws, 143. 
Proposition of, to cede lands in In- 
dian Territory, 4659, 5392. 
Cession of, 5450. 

Protection for lands of, invoked, 
936. 

Removal of, referred to, 1274, 1332, 
1715. 

Sales of reservations of deceased, 
1733. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 62, 68, 70, 71, 103, 159, 
167, 191, 202, 385, 539, 654, 856, 
872, 890, 909, 911, 936, 960, 964, 
965, 968, 1072, 1132, 1256, 1733, 
2214, 2775, 2916, 3394, 3591, 
3900, 5392. 


Correspondence regarding, 886. 
Proclamation regarding, 72. 
Ratified by proclamation, 6896. 
Rights of, under, 936. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

Crowi — 

Agreement with— 

For sale of railroads, 4657. 
Regarding individual allotments, 

Appropriation for supplies for, rec- 
ommended, 4781, 

Treaty with, 913, 3835. 

Crow Creek. (See Umpqua.) 

Dakota. (See Sioux.) 

Delaware — A oonfpdera<y of the Algon- 
quian stock of Indians. *^1 hey called them- 
selves the Lenni-Lenape (“original men’" or 
“preeminent men”) and tlm French called 
them Loups (wolves). ^Yllliam l‘enn found 
them dwelling peaceably In the valley of 
the Delaware. He cultivated friendly re- 
lations with them and purchased much of 
their land. Their chief council fires blazed 
on the site of the present city of Phila- 
delphia. In 1726 they refused to join the 
Iroquois in a war against the English and 
were stigmatized as “women.” Later they 
became quite warlike, but were driven be- 
yond the Alleghanles. Near the close of 
the Revolution a large number of Chris- 
tian Delawares were massacred by Ameri- 
cans. The remnants of the tribe dwelt 
temporarily in Ohio, and in 1818 migrated 
to Missouri, in 1829, to Kansas, and In 
1868 to the Indian Territory (now Ok- 
lahoma), where they live among the Chero- 
kees and are well civilized. 

Delaware — 

Lands ceded to United States by, 
360, 362, 1693. 

Lands to be conveyed to Wyan- 
dottes, 2129. 

Payment of amount of trust fund 
to, recommended, 5117, 

Treaty with, 351, 361, 365, 378, 385, 
463, 464, 539, 554, 590, 616, 
1027, 1028, 1029, 1173, 2773, 
3127, 3233, 3413, 3592. 
Agreement with, for abrogation 
of article of, 3199. 

Dw^mish, treaty with, 2912. 

Eel River — 

Payment to, in iieu of annuities, 
5115. 

Treaty with, 351, 378, 385, 463, 
464. 

Five civilized tribes — 

Discussed, 6270, 6346. 

Relation of, to United States dis- 
cussed, 5637, 6167, 

Representation in Congress recom- 
mended, 5637, 

Flathead — 

Agreement with, for sale of lands, 
4740, 4779. 

treaty with, 2913. 

FoiP— A tribe of the Algonquian stock 
of Indians. They followed the exanmle of 
many other red men in joining with the 
Britls^i forces during the Revolutionary 
War. In 1804 they made a treaty ceding 
valuable lands of the Government. They 
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reoew^d their alliance with the British 
in ISiii. In 1.824 and 1880 they ceded 
large tracts of land, and after taking 
part in the Black Hawk War (q. v.) were 
compelled to cede more of their territory 
by a treaty made with Gen. Scott. They 
have been successively driven from one 
place to another until the remainder of 
^the tribe now occupies a small part of 
Oklahoma. They were incorporated at an 
early date with the Sac tribe. 

Fox — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
miasion and, 5510. 

Proclaimed, 5591. 

Hostile aggression of, 1251. 

Treaty wi% 363, 365, 554, 752, 888, 
913, 1105, 1170, 1484, 1498, 
1612, 2063, 2773, 3109, 3274, 
3284, 3395, 3668, 3900. 

Withdrawn,' 4001. 

War with. (See Indian Wars.) 

P^eekskin, treaty with,* 2836. 

Great Osage. (See Osage.) 

0 r &9 Ventre — Two separate tribes of 
wandering Indians. The Gros Ventres of 
the prairie claim to have separated from 
the Arapahoes. After their separation they 
joined first one tribe and then another, 
and because of their Infidelity siifTcred 
many hostile attacks from their neighbors. 
In 1824 they settled with the Blackfcet, 
near the Milk River. Their greatest chief 
was Sitting Squaw. Treaties were made 
with them in 1851. 185.3, 1855, 1865, and 
1868. In 1870 they were joined by their 
kindred, the Arapahoes. and are now oc- 
cupying a portion of the Blackfcet Reser- 
vation in Montana. 

Gros Ventre — 

Allotment of lands in severalty to, 
referred to, 4783. 

Treaty with, 3898. 

Hunkpapa, treaty with, referred to, 

912. 

Illinois, treaty with, 127. 

Iowa — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5511. 

, Proclaimed, 5591, 

Treaty with, 913, 1484, 1612, 1729, 
1733, 2773, 3274, 3900. 

Withdrawn, 4001. 

Iroquois — One of the great families of 
American Indians (formerly sometimes 
called the Bong House, the Five Nations 
and later the Six Nations), composed of 
many tribes speaking languages of a com- 
mon root. Most of the Iroquois tribes 
dwelt in early colonial days In the region 
oi the Great lakes, in what are now the 
Canadian Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
a#d the States of New York and Penn- 
e^tvanla. A small group of them ( the 
Tuscaroras, etc.) occupied the region about 
the head waters of the Roanoke, Neuse, 
and branches of the Cape Fear Rivera, In 
North Carolina and Virginia. Intellectu- 
ally and physically they were the foremost 
of American Indians. They were almost 
constantly at war with their neighbors or 
the whites. In the struggle for American 
Independence nearly all of the Iroquois 
sided with Great Britain. They now nave 
reservations in the Dominion of Canada. 
The Oneldas and Tuscaroras are now set- 
tled on reservations In New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Wisconsin. 


Kansas — 

Lands of, accounts for advertising 
S8rl0 of 460*4 

Treaty with, 883, 889, 912, 1040, 
2273, 3109, 3277, 3413, 3717, 
3965. 

Withdrawn, 4001. 

Kaskaskia — 

Lands ceded to, 535. 

Lands ceded to United States by, 
347 351, 

Treaty with, 347, 351, 353, 616, 
2775, 3270, 3716. 

Ka-ta-ka, treaty with, 1612. 

Kaw. (See Kansas.) 

Kickapoo — A tribe of the Algonqulan 
stock or Indians, who early Inhabited the 
valleys of the Ohio and Illinois Rivers. 
The name was used by the Indians to de- 
scribe smooth running rivers without rap 
ids. In 1779 they allied themselves with 
the Americans against the British, but 
later turned and fought the new govern- 
ment until they were subjUpated by Wayne 
In 1795, when they eetu'd part of their 
lands to the whites. In 1802, 180:i, and 
1804 the KIckapoos ceded more territory. 
They joined Teciimsch and fought against 
the whites at Tippecanoe In 1811. They 
united with the British In the War of 
1812, but were badly defeated. By treat- 
ies made In 1815, 1816, and ISlO they 
ceded still more of their territory. Por- 
tions of them became roving bands. Some 
of th('m W(‘re removed to Kan.sas, and 
afterwards a portion of the tribe migrated 
to Mexico, whence about 400 were In 187.3 
returned by the Government and placed 
upon a reservation in the Indian IVrrltory. 
In 1894 their number in the Ignited States 
and Mexico was estimated at 702. 

Kickapoo— 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 56.38, 5649. 

Settlement of estates of deceased, 
referred to, 4657, 4776, 4953. 

Treaty with, .351, 464, 554, 566, 
567, 6.35, 650, 664, 1173, 2773, 
3284, 3716. 

Kik-i-dllus, treaty witb, 2912. 

Kiowa — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5768. 

Claim of, discussed, 5762. 

Treaty with, 1612, 2762, .3394, 3796. 

Klavnaih-^K tribe of Indians numbering 
some 600, distributed among eleven settle- 
ments In the Klamath Reservation, In Ore- 

S n. They formerly occupied a part of 
illforaia, but the Influx of whites led to 
trouble In 1861. Peace was soon restored. 
In 1804 they ceded large tracts of land 
to the Government and settled on a reser- 
vation. 

KkmAth, treaty with, 3470. 

Kootenay — 

Agreement with, for sale of lands, 
4740, 4779. 

Treaty with, 2913. 

Littlo Osage. (See Osage.) 

Lower Brul^, selling and trading of 
annuity goods by, 4671. 

Maha, treaty with, 650, 888, 913. 
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UaMcmr^k tribe of tbe Algonaulan fam- 
ily of Indlanfl. Tbe name w Interpreted 
both aa ‘‘wolf’* and “aeaalde peopile.” When 
first known to the whltea they occu- 
pied both banks of the Hudson River, 
extending from near Albany to l<ak« Cham- 
plain. They were a distinct tribe from th ' 
Mohegans of the Connecticut River. The 
two tribes are generally confounded under 
the name of River Indians. The Mahlcans 
were friendly to the English during the 
B'rench and British struggles for suprem- 
acy In America* They assisted the colo- 
nists during the Revolution, Afterwards 
some of them became citizens. 

Makah, treaty with, 2013. 

Mandan — A tribe of the Slouan family 
of Indians. They were almost exterminat- 
ed by smallpox In 1837. The survivors con- 
solidated, and now occupy villages in com- 
mon with the Hldat.sa and Arlkara, on the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, In North Da- 
kota. They are of a light complexion. 

Mandan — 

Allotment of land in severalty to, 
referred to, 4783. 

Treaty with, 888, 913. 

Massachmet — A tribe of .the Algonqulan 
stock of Indians formerly inhabiting the 
eastern portion of the i>ro.sent State of 
Ma.ssaehusettB and the basins of the Ne- 
ponset and Charles Rivers. In 1617 they 
were much rodiice^d by pestilence. The 
Massachiisct Indians In 1050 were gath- 
ered Into the villages of the Praying In- 
dians and lost their tribal Identity. They 
were always friendly to the whites. 

^fenominec — A tribe of the Algonqulan 
family of Indians, which since it first be- 
came known to the whites has occupied 
lands in Wisconsin and upper Michigan, 
chiefly along the Menominee River and the 
west side of Green Bay, and extending 
sou til to the Fox River and west to the 
Mississippi. The name means “wild rice 
men,” from their principal article of food, 
’the French translated the name Into 
“Folles Avoines,” by which the Menom- 
inee's are sometimes known. In the early 
Indian wars they sided with the British. 

Menominee — 

Lands ceded to United States by, 
2501. 

I'cforred to, 2838. 

Sale of timber cn reservation of, 
referred to, 4659. 

Treaty with, 589, 913, 963, 996, 
1104, 1198, 1491, 2501, 2521, 

2773, 2896. 

Me-s4e-qua-guilch, treaty with, 2912. 

Miami — 

Distribution of money to western 
band of, 4660. 

Funds of — 

Bill authorizing application of, 
to relieve necessities of, 4958. 
Consolidation of, 4661. 

Payment to, in lieu of annuities 
recommended, 6116. 

Treaty with, 351, 378, 885, 463, 464, 
539, 554, 616, 931, 940, 964, 
970, 1588, 1724, 1841, 2776, 
3716. 

Correspondence regarding, 1841. 

Michigamia, treaty with, 616. 

Minnetaree^ treaty with^ 913, 


Mission-— 

Bill for relief of, 4786, 4964. 

Commission to treat with, 5661. 

Missouria — 

Bight of way of railroad througli 
lands of, referred to, 4681. 

Treaty with, 913, 1256, 1484, 169% 
2763, 2830, 3274, 3901, 
Withdrawn, 4001. 

Modoc — A. tribe of the Lutunian family 
of Indians, which, with the KlamSths, for- 
merly occupied the region of the Klamath 
I^akes and Sprague River, Ore., and ex- 
tended southward into (’allfomla. They 
began attacks on the whites as early as 
1847. Hostilities continued until 1864, 
when they ceded their lands and agreed 
to go on a reservation. The Modocs be- 
came notorious through their conflict with 
the Government in 1872-73. They refused 
in 1872, to go to the Klamath Reservation, 
but instead took up strongly fortified po- 
Bltior»s in the lava beds near Port Klamath, 
where In April, 1873, they murdered Gen. 
Canby and Commissioner Thomas, who had 
been sent to induce them to go to the res- 
ervation. War followed, and soon the Gov- 
ernment troops compelled the Indians to 
surrender. Captain Jack, their leader, and 
two associates were executed and about 
eighty of his followers w('re removed to 
Indian Ti'rritory. The remainder reside on 
the Lower Colorado River, in Arizona. 

Modoc- 

Correspondence during war with, 
referred to, 4215. 

Treaty with, 3470. 

Mohave — A tribe of the Yuman Indians. 
They live along the Lower Colorado River 
in Arizona. About a third of them arc 
on reservation ground. 

Mohaivh — A tribe of the Iroquois family 
of Indians. The name is said to be derived 
from the Algonqulan word “maqua” mean- 
ing bears. Karly settlors found them occu- 
pying the territory now included in New 
York Slate, extending from the St. Law- 
rence River to the Delaware River water- 
shed and from the Catskills to Lake Erie. 
Their villages were along the Mohawk 
River. They were known as one of the 
Five Nations, and were the first tribe of 
the region to obtain firearms. The Mo- 
hawks were allies of the English in their 
wars with the French and Americans. In 
1784, under Brant, they retired to Upper 
Canada. 

Mohawk, treaty with, 255. 

Mohegan — A tribe of the Algonqulan 
family of Indians. They once lived chiefly 
on the Thames River, In Connecticut. The 
Mohegans claimed territory extending east- 
ward into Massachusetts and Rhode l3|and. 
After the destruction of the PeqUot% in 
1637, they claimed the latter’s lands. The 
death of King Philip, in 1676, left them the 
only Important body of Indians In South- 
ern New England. They finally became 
scattered, some joining the Brotherton In- 
dians In New York. The Mohegans are 
often confounded with the Mahlcans and 
called River Indians. 

Mg-JaMa-las, treaty with, 2914. 
Mq^llel. (See Mo-M-la-las.) 

Mdj|quito, correspondence reg^ardlng 

writory claimed by* referred tiL 

^ 92 , 2894 , ’ 
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Munsee. treaty with, 378 , 385, 1496, 
1646, 1683, 1773, 2896, 3716, 3835, 
3900. 

Muscogee. (See Creek.) 

— A trlbo of the Algonqulan 
family of Indians which originally occu- 
pied a part of Rhode Island. They were 
friendly toward the early colonists, their 
wars being waged mostly against other 
tribes. Canonicus, their principal chief, 
gave Roger Williams a large tract of land 
and otherwise befriended him. Canonicus 
died In 1047, and King Philip, of the 
Pequots, induced the Narragansets to join 
him in a raid on the white settlements in 
violation of their treaty. King Philip and 
his allies, having ravaged the valley of 
the Connecticut in 1075 and 1070, returned 
to the land of the Narragansets, where the 
women and children of the tribes had been 
quartered and where supplies for the win- 
ter had been collected. They were sur- 
rounded by the whites and tnelr villages 
were burned. Many of the Indians perished 
in the flames. Canonchet, the last chief 
of the Narragansets, was captured and 
killed. The few surviving Narragansets 
intermarried with the colonists and became 
civilized. 

Navajo — An important tribe of the south- 
ern division of the Athapascan stock of 
Indians. From the time of their earliest 
discovery by the whites they have occupied 
the country along and south of the San 
.Tuan River, in northern New Mexico and 
Arizona, and extending into Colorado and 
Utah. They were surrounded by the 
Apacho tribes except on the north, where 
the Shoshones were their neighbors. The 
Navajos are at present confined to the Nava- 
jo Reservations in Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 

If^avajo — 

Practicability of restrairing, with- 
in present reservation, etc., re- 
ports on, 5782. 

Treaty with, 2571, 3834. 

Nesqually, treaty with, 2836. 

New York — 

Cession of lands for benefit of, 
1127. 

Kemoval of, discussed, 1778, 

Treaty with, 1496, 1684, 1729, 1778, 
3394, 3896, 3897. 

Withdrawn, 3667. 

Nez Perc ^ — The leading tribe of the Sha- 
haptian stock of Indians. They are also 
known as the Chopunnish. Nomapu, Sha- 
haptan, and Sahaptln. They were found 
by Lewis and Clark in 1804 Inhabiting 
the <;ountry now comprised In western 
Idaho, northeastern Oregon, and southeast- 
ern Washington, and along the Columbia 
and Snake Rivers. They were good horse- 
men, but knew nothing of agriculture. The 
Nez Perc68 were always warlike. They de- 
rive their name from their custom of pierc- 
ing the flesh of the nose for the reception of 
rings and ornaments. In 1877 the Nez 
Pereas went to war with the whites In a 
vain attempt to defend their possessions. 
During this war Chief Joseph and White 
Bird gave orders to their people not to 
molest noncombatants, Including women and 
children. October 1, Joseph and 600 of 
his followers were captured by United 
States soldiers. They now occupy the Nez 
Perce Reservation, In Idaho. 

Nez Perc6 — 

Campaign against, referred to, 4424. 


Belief of, bill for, 4737, 4780. 

Treaty with, 2914, 3403, 3893. 

War with, (See Indian Wars.) 

Nipmuo — A general name for the Indians 
of several tribes inhabiting In early colo- 
nial days south central Massachusetts and 
extending into Connecticut and Rhode Is- 
land. The majority of the Nlpmucs did 
not at first join Philip in his war against 
the colonists, but were active against the 
English during the struggle lu C'onuecticut 
in 1676. In January, 1076, the remnants 
of Philip’s tribe, with the Narraganset, the 
Quaboag, and River Indians, joined the 
Nlpmucs. and on the defeat of Philip fled 
north and west. Elliot’s translation of the 
Bible is in the Natic dialect of the Nipmuc 
language. ’I'he word Nipmuc moans “fresh- 
water fishing place.” 

Noo-wh& hfi, treaty with, 2912. 

Nook-wc-cbfih-mish, treaty with, 2912, 

Northern Cheyenne. (See Cheyenne.) 

N 'Quentl m^i-mish, treaty with, 2912. 

Ogallala, treaty with, 912. 

Ojihwa or Chippewa — A large tribe of the 
Algonquian stock of Indians. In the early 
history of the country their hunting grounds 
were along the shores of T.akc Huron and 
Superior and across the Slate of Minnesota 
into the mountains of Dakota. Their nnm<* 
means “A puckering up” and is variously 
contended to refer to a puekerlng of the 
lips in a speaking or drinking, a peculiar 
seam in the moccasin, and the appearanc(’ 
of the flesh of roasted victims. They wore 
known by the early French explorers as 
Raulteurs (“People of the falls’ ), having 
been first met with at Sault Sto. Marie. 
They were connected In a loose oonfeclcracy 
with the Ottawas and Pottawatomles and 
known as the Three Fires. After learning 
the use of firearms they greatly extended 
their territory by sucecssful wars upon 
the Sioux, Foxes, and Iroquois. They 
ioined Pontiac and were allies of England 
In the Revolution. They also participated 
In the Miami uprising. The Ojlhwas ceded 
lands on Lake Erie In 1805. They again 
broke out into hostilities In 1812 and by 
the peace of 1816 relinquished all their 
lands In OhJo and retreated westward. B.V 
1851 the remainder of the tribe lu the 
Ignited States was west of the Mississippi 
River. They now number about 30,000 in 
Canada and the United States, about one- 
half in each. 

Old Settler. (See Cherokee.) 

Omaha — A tribe of the Dhegiha division 
or confederacy of the Siouan stock of In- 
dians. The name moans “Those who went 
against the current.” In 1815 and 1820. 
they ceded lands at Council Bluffs to the 
whites. In 182.5 and 1830 they made aim 
liar treaties. In 1854 they gave up more 
of their lands and removed to a reserva- 
tion In northeastern Nebraska. They num- 
ber about 1,200. 

Omaha — 

Act to extend time of payment to 
purchases of land of, vetoed, 
5525. 

Claims of, against Winnebagoes, 
4851. 

Belief of, bill for, 4972. 

Treaty with, 1484, 1695, 1729, 2768, 
3674. 

Oneida — A tribe of the Iroquois stock of 
Indians. They formerly occupied lands oast 
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of Oneida LakOi N. IT., and tbe head waters 
of the Susqa^KhAnna Biver to the south. 
The name means Standing stone,” or “Peo- 
ple of stone/' They usually acted Inde- 
pondently of the other Iroquois and were 
not prominent in the confederacy. The 
early French settlers, with whom they, were 
generally friendly, called them Oneiout. 
They took part with the Colonies In the 
Kevolution. For this the British destroyed 
their villages. By a treaty in 1794 the 
Government made compensation for their 
losses. In 17B5 and 1788 they ceded lands 
to New York State* In 1833 most of them 
removed to Green Bay, Wls., where they 
still remain, and others went to Canada. 
They number about 3,000. 

Oneida — 

Lands of, proposition to sell, 256, 
326. 

Treaty with, 335, 1684. 

Onbndaga — ^Thc leadixu; tribe of the Iro- 
quois stock of Indians. Their original hunt- 
ing grounds were along the shores of the 
creek and lake in New York which bear 
their name. They claimed all the country 
between I^ake Ontario and the Susquehanna 
River. The name Is translated to moan 
“On the top of the moufrtain.” In the 
councils of the Iroquois (Confederacy they 
were called by a name meaning “They who 
keep the council fire.” They fought on the 
side of the British in the Revolution and 
In the French wars. In 1788 they ceded 
all their land to the State of New York 
except a small portion, which they still 
hold. 

Oregon, treaty with, 2393, 3593. 

Oaage — A tribe of the Dheglha confed- 
eracy of the Slouan stock of Indians. They 
are divided into the Great or Highland 
Osage and Little or Lowland Osage, re- 
spectively referring In the native tongue 
to those who camped at the top of the 
hill, and those who camped at the foot of 
the hill, “wacace” in the Slouan language 
denoting a camp on a hill. This has been 
corrupted Into Osage, Through wars with 
the whites and Indian tribes of their own 
stock they were driven southward Into Ar- 
kansas. In 1808 they ceded lands to the 
Government and made further cessions in 
1816, 1818, 1822, 1825, and 1839. At the 
beginning of the Civil War about 1,000 of 
them went to the Indian Territory, and In 
1^5 and 1868 treaties were made looking 
td the removal of the remainder of the 
tribe. The last of their lands was ceded 
in 1870 to the Government and they went 
to their reservation in Oklahoma. 

Osage — 

Decline to accede to terms re- 
ducing price of lands, 4673. 

Lands relinquished to United 
States by, 1693. 

Payment of interest due, referred 
to, 4691. 

Treaty with, 464, 474, 554, 614, 
616, 767, 883, 889, 912, 1040, 
3393, 3578, 3833, 3843. 
Beferred to, 3578. 

Withdrawn, 4001. ^ 

Osette, rewards to, for rescuing crew 

of the Umatilla recommended, 

4803. 

Otoe— 

Bight of way of railroad through 
V lands of, referred to, 4681. 


Treaty with, 589, 888, 913, 

1484, 1695, 1729, 2768, 2830, 
3901.. 

Withdrawn, 4001. 

Ottawa — ^A tribe of the Algonqulan stock 
of Indians. The Ottawas were first found 
along the Upper Ottaw’a River, In Canada, 
They were steadfast allies of the French. 
In 104(J they suffered defeat at the hands 
of the Iroquois and were driven westward 
along the southern shore of Lake Superior. 
In the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Ottawas established themselves 
about the site of the present city of Chi- 
cago, whence they spread In all directions. 
In 1703 they combined with other tribes 
in the South and West in an unsuccessful 
move against the Eugllsh. During the Revo- 
lution they aided the British. They signed 
treaties In 1785 and 1789, but Joined in the 
Miami uprising soon afterwards. They 
again made peace In 1795. Numerous trea- 
ties ceding territory to the United States 
followed, and a part of the tribe went 
south of the Missouri and soon lost their 
identity. Some of those living In Ohio mi- 
grated to the Osage country in 1836. In 
the same year the Michigan Ottawas ceded 
all their lands except reservations. In 1870 
those In the Southwest were collected In 
the Indian Territory. 

Ottawa — 

Disposition of bonds and funds of, 
referred to, 4660. 

Belinquishment of agreement with 
Chippewas referred to, 3900. 

Bemoval of, 1715. 

Treaty with, 378, 385, 422, 427, 448, 
554, 566, 567, 590, 616, 888, 
989, 991, 1027, 1029, 1124, 

1199, 1257, 1345, 1444, 2304, 
2884, 3283, 3716, 6271. 
Instructions to commissioners 
negotiating, 6271. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 6271. 

Passamaquoddy — 

Fought for liberty of American 
people, 1026. 

Memorial of, presented to Con- 
gress in behalf of, 1026. 

Pawnee — A. confederacy ef tribes of the 
Caddoan stock of Indians. They formerly 
inhabited the plains of Kansas and Ne- 
braska and the banks of the Platte and Re- 
publican Rivers. This confederation has 
always been friendly to the Americans. By 
a treaty in 1833 they sold their lands south 
of Ihe Nebraska. They were afterward at- 
tacked by the Sioux and the remainder of 
their hunting grounds was devastated, ta 
1857 the Pawnees sold more of their lan(K 
and, the depredations of the SiOux con- 
tinuing. the remnants of the Pawnee con- 
federation were removed to a reservation in 
Oklahoma. They are now divided into four 
tribes — the Tcawi or Grand Pawnee, the Plt- 
ahauerat or Tapage, the Republican Pawnee, 
and the Skidi or Pawnee Loup. 

Pawnee — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5768. 

Aid for, recommended, 4314. 

Treaty with, 616, 888, 913, 1256, 
»21, 2995. 
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Feorift, with, 616, 1173, 2775, 

3270, 8716; 


Pequfti 6r former tribe of the 

AilronQuian stomK of ludians. The name is 
translated “destroyers” or “ravagers.” They 
were the most dreaded of all the south* 
ern New . JSngland Indians. When first 
known to the whites the Pequots formed 
one tribe with the Mohegans under Saa- 
saOns. but they seceded under Uncas and 
occuiued a narrow strip of coast In south* 
e*W Connecticut from the Nlantic River 
to the Rhode Island boundary. They never 
exceeded 3,000. In 1634 they entered into a 
treaty with the colonists at Boston, but tail- 
ed to keep the peace. Expeditions were sent 
aminst them and they in turn attacked 
Wethersfield and massacred many settlers. 
In 1637 they were Surprised at a fort near 
the present site of Groton, Conn., and In 
the battle which ensued and the subsequent 
one at Fairfield Swamp the tribe was nearly 
annihilated. Many of them were sold as 
slaves and the others were scattered. 

Fiankeshaw — 

I^aiids ceded to United States by, 
362 375, 

Treaty with, 351, 362, 365, 389, 
544, 1173, 2775, 3270, 3716. 

Piegan, engagement of Col. Baker 

with, referred to, 4004. 

Fi-Ute, agreement with, for right of 

way for railroad, 4736, 4776. 

Ponca — 

Commission appointed to investi- 
gate condition, etc., of, and re- 
port of, discussed, 4582. 

Treaty with, 887, 912, 3015, 3263. 

Foncarar, treaty with, 589. 

Pottatvatomie — A tribe of the Algonquian 
stock of Indians. When first known (about 
1670), they lived on the Noquet Islands, 
in Green Bay, WIs. At the close of the 
seventeenth century they were established 
on the Milwaukee Klver, at Chicago, and on 
the St Joseph River. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century they possessed the 
country around the head of Lake Michigan 
from the Milwaukee River, Wis., to the 
Grand River, Mich., extending south Into 
Illinois and In Indiana to the Wabash River. 
They took a prominent part in Pontiac’s 
War and Jn the War of the Revolution, 
when they fought on the British side, as 
they also did during the War of 1812. 
The name Pottawatomie signifies “flremak- 
ers,” and has reference to their secession 
from the Ollbwas and making fires for them- 
selves. A large tract was assigned to them 
on the Missouri. In 1867, 1.400 of ttiem 
became citizens, but the Prairie Band con- 
tinued under the Indian Department. 

Fpttfiwatomie — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
' mission and, 5514. 

Proclaimed, 6591. 

Location of lands ceded to Indiana 
by, 1098. 

Hemoval of, 1715. 

Treaty with, 351, 378, 386, 422, 

427, 448, 463, 554, 666, 567, 

590, 616, 888, 913, 931, 940, 

961, 988, 989, 991, 996, 1027, 

1029, 1170, 1257, 1345, 1354, 


Complaints regarding, 3263. 

Instructions to commissioners ne- 
gotiating, 6271, 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 6271. 

Pueblo — A common name for several dis- 
tinct tribes and nations of Indians occupy- 
ing western New Mexico, Arizona. Chihua- 
hua, Texas and the valleys of the Rio 
Grande and Colorado Rivers. The Zufiis 
inhabit the largest pueblos or villages. 
They are distinct nations. When discovered 
by the Spaniards they occupied seven vil- 
lages, known as the Seven Cities of Cibola, 
on the site of one of which stands the pres- 
ent pueblo of Zufil, The Tafioan are also 
a distinct a distinct stock of Indians and 
comprise several tribes of closely allied dia- 
lects. The Tusayan is a confederacy of 
tribes inhabiting northeastern Arizona. The 
Pueblo Indians have always been friendly. 
The Simreme Court declared them citizens 
in 1857. The name was also applied by 
Spaniards to the early colonies established 
in California by authority of Philip 11. 
Pueblo lands were vested either by propri- 
etary right in the individual or In companies, 
reserving to them certain rlghta. gs citizens 
and colonists. The first setners were also 
allowed money and supplies and permttte<l 
to elect their own magistrates, of whom the 
chief was the alcalde. They were allowed 
common use of the pasture lands reserved 
to the Crown outside the pueblo grants. 

Puyallup — 

Commission to treat with, 5663. 

Treaty with, 2836. 

Quapaw, treaty with, 616, 848, 855, 

2829, 3716. 

Qui-nai-elt, treaty with, 2913. 

Quil-leh-ate, treaty with, 2913. 

Bicara, treaty with, 888, 913. 

River Crow, treaty with, 3898. 

Rogue River, treaty with, 2762, 2836. 

Sac — A tribe of the Algonquian stock of 
Indians who formerly lived near the mouth 
of the Ottawa River and along the Detroit 
River. They were driven thence by the 
Iroquois and settled about Green Bay, Wis. 
They allied them.selves with the Fox tribe. 
About 1765 the Sacs took possession of 
land on both sides of the Mississippi, which 
they had conquered from the Illinois. From 
this time their history is the same as that 
of the Foxes. By 1810 they bad over- 
run a large territory In Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Iowa, and Missouri. They aided Pontiac, 
and during the Revolution supported the 
English. They fought against the United 
States In 1812. In 1832 a part of the tribe, 
led by Black Hawk, rebelled and was de- 
feated and removed to the Indian Territory, 
where most of the remainder of the two 
tribes, still live. The name Sac is a cor- 
ruption of the Indian word “osagl,” mean- 
ing “People at the mouth of the river,” 
and refers to their early habitat. 

Agre^efit between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5510. 

Proclaimed, 6591. 

Annuities proposed to, 363. 

Hostile aggression of, 1251. 

Treaty with, 363, 365, 554, 566, 667, 
767, 913, 1105, 1170, 1484, 
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Withdrawn, 4(M)1. 

War with. Xndian Wars.) 

Saginaw, treaty with, 1489. 

So-heh-wamiflh, treaty with, 9836. 

8ah-ku-in4hd, treaty with, 2912. 

St. Begis, treaty with, 1^4. 

Sam’dfinish, treaty w^h, 2912. 

Scotan, treaty with, 2836. 

Seminole — tribe of the Muskhogean 
stock of Ind^ahs* ^he tribal name la trana* 
lated to mean **ren^cade*’ or '^separatist.** 
and refers to their having separated from 
the Creek confederacy anrlng the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the early part 
of the nineteenth century and settled In 
Florida. During the Wgr of 1812 the Brit- 
ish were materially aided by the Seminoies. 
and In 1817-18 they made many depreda- 
tions on the settlements of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. By a trea^ ratified In 1834 they 
ceded all their lands In the eastern part of 
the United States to the General Govern- 
ment and agreed to move to the Indian 
Territory. Their refusal to comply with 
the terms of this treaty led to a long and 
bloody war. (See Seminole Wars; Creeks.) 
The number of Semlnoles finaJily removed In 
1843 was officially reported as 8,824. They 
became one of the five civilized nations of 
the Indian Territory. 

Seminole — 

Authority to use certain funds in 
purchase of lands for, recom- 
mended, 5197. 

Court of inquiry relative to cam- 
paign against, 1511. 

Di^dculties With Creeks,' 2828, 2897. 

Hostilities of, 1447, 1448, 1472, 
1833, 2583. 1 

Lands— 

Purchased for, 4786, 5450. 
Additional proposition regard- 
ing, 5505. 

Purchased from — 

Opened to settlement by proc- 
lamation, 5450. 

Title to, discussed, 4853. 

To be relinquished by, propo- 
sition regarding, 5392, 5396. 
Cession of, 5450, 5482. 

Kemoval of, arrangements made 
for, 1332, 2583, 2707, 2720. 

Separation of from Creeks referred 
to, 1727. 

Sotting apart of land for, suggest- 
ed, 1727. 

Treaty with, 789, 1256, 2214, 2916, 
3591. 

War with. (See Seminole War.) 

Seneea — A tribe of the Iroquois confed- 
eracy of Indians. The name is foreign to 
the language of the tribe» and is probably 
a corruption of a word meaning “red 
paint** They called themselves by a name 
meaning "people of the mountain.^* When 
first known they occupied lands In western 
New York between Seneca Lake and Getilesee 
Hiver. They allied themselves with Pon- 
tiac. destroyed Venango, attacked Fort Ni- 
agara, and cut out an army train near 
Devils Hole In 1763. They were conspicu- 
ous Jn the wars west of Lake Erie. On 
the defeat of the Brie and Neuter tribes 
they took possession of the territory west- 


ward to Lake Erie and southward along 
the Allegheny River Into Pennsylvania, re^ 
ceivtng hy adoption many of the conquered 
tribes, which act made them the larimst 
tribe of the Iroquois confederacy. They 
sided with the British In the Revolutionary 
War and their territory was devastated by 
the Americans. Peace Was made, with them 
In 1784. In tile War of 1812 the tribe 
divided, those in New York taking i^rt with 
the Americans and those in Ohio joining 
the hostile Western tribes. These jgmre re- 
moved to the Indian Territory In 1831, the 
friendly tribes remaining In New York. 

Seneca — 

: Conveyance made by, 940. 

Memorial from, referred to, 2278. 

Money held in ttust for, 10104 

Portion of, opposed to treotf’ of 
Buffalo, 1784. 

Bemonstrance of, against allotment 
of lands in severalty to, 4668. 

Treaty with 203, 249, 335, 639, 554, 
590, 616, 1105, 1124, 1198, 2010, 
2829, 3716. 

Seven Nations. (See Cohnawaga.) 

Shawanese, treaty with United 

States, 3717. 

Shawnee — A tribe of the Algonqulan 
stock of Indians. From their wanderings 
and the difficulties of identification their 
real habitat is uncertain. They seem to 
have wandered farther south than any other 
of the Algonqulan tribes and to have been 
driven westward by the Irt^uols. The 
name is translated to moan ‘‘Southemers.’* 
They were early known in the Cumberland 
Valley, in Tennessee, and along the Upper 
Savannah River, In South Carolina. About 
the middle of the eighteenth century they 
united in the Ohio Valley and were almost 
constantly at war with the whites. At first 
they aided the French, but were won over 
by the English. The Shawnees joined Pon- 
tiac. and from time to time continued hos- 
tilities until the peace of 1786. They took 
part in the Miami uprising, but were re- 
duced by Gen. Wayne and submitted under 
the treaty of 1795. In 1812, under the 
leadership of Tecumseh, this tribe joined the 
English in their war arainst the Americans. 
They became scattered, and the Missouri 
band ceded their lands In 1825, the Ohio 
band In 18.31. The main band ended their 
tribal relations in Kansas in 1854. 

Shawnee — 

Distribution of moneys to band of, 
referred to, 4659. 

Lands of, treaty with, for purehaue 
of, 1797. 

Treaty with, 351, 378, 448, 539, 696, 
616, 883, 1124, 1125, 1197, tTtT, 
2775, 2829, 3402, 3579, 3716, 3717. 

Sheepeater — 

Agreement with, for sale erf lands, 
4779. 

Tr^ty with, 3898* 

S^Hi^aanish, treaty with, 2836. 

Shoehme — The most northerly ooufedera- 
tlon of ^the Shoshonean stock of Indlatia. 
They sometimes known as Snake lUdl- 
are some twenty known trlhea 
of Sbofiibnes._^The division formerly ooeu- 
pled w«ij^rn Wyoming, part of centml and 
souther# l^ho, part of^ eastern Oregon, 
western and central Nevada, and a atrip id’ 
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Utah west of the Great Salt Lake. The 
Snake Kiver region of Idaho was their prin- 
cipal hunting ground. In 1803 they were on 
the head waters of the Mi.ssourl In western 
Montana, but they had earlier ranged far- 
ther east on the plains, whence they had 
been driven Into the Rocky Mountains. 
Some of the bands near Great Salt Lake 
began hostilities In 1849. In 1862 Talifor- 
nia volunteers nearly exterminated one 
trlheu '^Treaties were made with various 
tribes Igter, They are at Fort Hall Agency 
^^l^d Lemhi Agency, Idaho. 

Shoshone — 

Agreement with, for disposal of 
lands, 4655, 4779. 

Treaty with, 3307, 3808. 

Sioune, treaty with, 912. 

Biom or Dakota — The principal division 
of the Slouan stock of Indians. The 
name is translated to moan “The suakelike 
ones.” The early habitat of the Siouan 
family included parts of British America 
and the following States : Montana, Wy- 
oming, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi, Kentucky, the Carolinas, 
and Virginia. The Dakotas, gonemlly 
known as the Sioux, have always been the 
most warlike of the stock. They have been 
hostile hot only to whitc.s and to the Indians 
of other stocks, but a No to tribes of their 
own stock. The principal divisions of the 
family are the Dakota, Dheglha. Tclwere, 
Winnebago, Mandan, Hidatsa, Tutelo, Bi- 
loxi, and Kataba. 

The Sioux proper, or Dakotas, are di- 
vided into seven council fires, and they 
arc sometimes known by an Indian name 
signifying that fact. They aided the Eng- 
lish in 1812. In 1837 they ceded all their 
lands east of the Mississippi to the Gov- 
ernment and In 1851 made further grants. 
In 1854 they engaged in war against the 
whites, but were subjugated in 1855. In 
18G2 a general Sioux uprising occurred, in 
which many whites and Indians w'cre 
killed. They were defeated and scattered 
by Government troops, and a treaty was 
made with them by Gen. Sherman in 1868. 
Nevertheless, Sitting Bull and some of the 
other chieftains were unreconciled. June 
25, 1876, Gen. Custer and 276 men were 
surprised bv a force of 9,000 Sioux on the 
Little Big Horn River, Montana, and mas- 
sacred. (See also Custer Massacre.) Sitting 
Bull, their chief, was killed near Fort Yates, 
N. Dak., in 1890, while resisting arrest. 

Sioux — 

Agreement with, for purchase of 
lands, discussed, 5498. 
Proclaimed, 5707. 

Commission to treat with, for— 
Cession of lands, 5480, 5496, 
Modifications of treaties, 5742. 

Concessions obtained from, referred 
to, 4368. 

Hostile demonstrations of, referred 
to, 4327. 

Lands of — 

Opening of, to settlement refused 
by, 5381. 

Belinquished to United States, 
5480. 

Outbreak among, discussed, 5636. 

Pursuit of hostile bands of, into 
Hudsons Bay teTTitpries, referred 
to. 9399, 


Kemoval of, to — 

Indian Territory, 4367. 

Nebraska, 3587. 

Beport on condition of, referred to, 
3897. 

Eight of way for railroad through 
reservation of, 4775, 4780. 

Sioux expedition, referred to, 2912. 
Treaty with, 887, 888, 913, 1484, 
1499, 1612, 1912, 2005, 2564, 
2707, 3016, 3064, 3573, 3898, 
3901. 

Reasons for concluding, 1912. 
War with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Sisseton, treaty with, 3668. 

Biw Nations — A confederation of the In- 
dian tribes of the Huron- Iroquois family. 
They were also known as Long House. 
They originally occupied the territory now 
included in New York State and southern 
Canada. The five original nations were 
the Mohawks, Senecas, Cayugas, Oneidas. 
and Onondaga.s. In 1712 the Tuscararas, 
a branch of the Iroquois living in North 
(^arollna, returned northward after their 
defeat by the white colonists, and joined 
their kindred. The confederation then be- 
came known as the Six Nations. 

Six Nations — 

Conference with, 103, 166, 651. 
Depredations of, 57, 60, 61, 74, 76, 
78. 

Negotiations with, 326. 

Opinioil of Senate concerning 
treaty with, requested, 54. 
Referred to, 147. 

Treaty with, 54, 98, 159. 

Skdgit, treaty with, 2912. 
Skai-wha-mish, treaty with, 2912. 
ST<;allams, treaty with, 2913. 
Skope-dhmish, treaty with, 2912. 
Sk-tdh-le-jum, treaty with, 2912. 
Sk-tdhl-mish, treaty with, 2912. 
Smalhamish, treaty with, 2912. 
Snake, treaty with, 3579. 

Sno-ho-mish, treaty with, 2912. 
Snoqudlmoo, treaty with, 2912. 

Soc, treaty with, 888. 

Southern — 

Commissioners to, recall, 263, 
Negotiations with, 63. 

Treaty with, President meets Sen- 
ate for discussion of, 53. 
Squawksin, treaty with, 2836. 
Squbaitl, treaty with, 2836. 
Squin-fih^mish, treaty with, 2912. 
Ste^'h-chass, treaty with, 2836. 
Steilacoipi, treaty with, 2836. 
St-kdh-mish, treaty with, 2912. 
Stockbridge — 

Proceedings for relief of, referred 
to, 2167, 

Treaty with, 1496, 1646, 1683, 1773, 
2529, 2896, 3716. 

Stoluck-whi-mish, treaty with; 2912, 
SuquAmieh; 2912, 
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Buttquehanna or Oomaiogu — A tribe of 
the Ir(^uoian stoc^ of Indians now ex< 
tlnct. They former^ lived in l*ennsylvania 
and Maryland along the Bus<]nohauna Itiver 
and at <ho bead of the Chesapeake Bay. 
They were close allies of the Dutch and 
Swedes, but treacherous In their dealings 
with the English. The Biisquehannas were 
overthrown by the Iroquois In 3075; after 
a desperate struggle. A remnant of the 
tribe was massacred by whites at Lancas> 
ter. Pa., in ITOa. 

Swin-d-mislJ treaty with, 2912. 

Tamaroie, treaty with, 616. 

Ta-wa-ka-ro, treaty with, 1612. 

Teton, treaty with, 912. 

Tonawauda, treaty with, 3014. 

Tonkawa, agreement between Chero- 
kee Commission and, 56.38, 5649. 

Turtle Mountain — 

Agreement with, for cession of 
lands, 5781. 

Eeferred to, 5382. 

Tuscarora — A tribe of the Iroquois stock 
of Indians. Tht4r name means “Unwilling 
to be with others.” They early separatt^d 
from the parent stock and* emigrated to 
the South. They were first known to Eu- 
ropeans on the Neuse River, in North Caro- 
lina. In 1711 they attacked the whites and 
were almost annihilated. The survivors 
returned to the Iroouois in New York and 
became one of the Six Nations, 

Tuscarora, treaty with, 344. 

Umatilla, treaty with, 2914. 

Umpqua, treaty with, 2762, 2836. 

Upper Pend d ’Oreille — 

Agreement with, for sale of lands, 
4740, 4779. 

Treaty with, 2913. 

Utah (Ufa, Utc, or Youtal — A division 
of the SUoshouoan fainil.v of Indiaus. 'J'hey 
formerly o<*cupled the central and western 
portions of Colorado and the norrheastern 
portions of Utah. The T'tahs are divided 
into about fifteen tribes and have b(*eu gen- 
erally friendly to the v/hltes. Some dls- 
furbance.s oeeurred between them and the 
islormons, and also the miners of Pike’s 
IVak. In 1865 they ceded large tracts of 
land to the Government. 

Utah, treaty with, 2571, 3393, 3577, 
3663. 

Agreement w^ith, referred to, 4538, 
4552, 4576. 

Appropriation for TTte Commission 
recommended, 4672. 

Negotiations with, referred to, 
4464, 4465. 

Payments to, referred to, 4434, 
4533. 

Removal of, 4637. 

Suppression of hostilities among, 
4524, 4528, 

Treaty with, 3827. 

Wabash — 

Expeditions against, 104, 107, 118, 
126, 159. 

Treaty with, 127. 

Instructions to commissioner in 
concluding with Indians, 6271. 

Troops must be called forth to 
suppress, 53, 74. 


Wahpeton, treaty with. 3668. 

Walla Walla, treaty with, 2513, 2514, 

Wampanoag — A tribe of the Algonqulan 
stock of Indians, ^rhelr early habitation 
was the country to the west of Narragan- 
fiett Bay. They also ruled the country 
from the bay to the Atlantic, Including 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard. Tii# 
name means ^‘Eastern lands.” The Warapa* 
noags wore sometimes styled Pokanoketa. 
after their principal village. They were at 
first very ktndly disposed toward the 
whites. In Ifiiil they entered Into a 
friendly compact with the Plymouth set- 
tlors, and Massa.ioit, the chief of the tribe, 
was on Rood terms with Roger Williams. 
They resistid all attempts to convert them 
to Christianity. Philip, the son of Massa- 
solt. beg.'Ui a war. against the whites In 
lfi75, which, after great loss to the whites, 
resulted In the extermination of the tribe. 

Wascoe, treaty with, 2613. 

Wea— 

Convention with, 463, 464. 

Treaty with, 566, 567, 616, 650, 
2775, 3270, 3416. 

Trust lands of, referred to, 3400. 

Wichita — 

Agreement between Cherokee Com- 
mission and, 5638, 5648, 5671. 

Lands of, title to, referred to, 4778. 

Winnebago — A tribe of the Slouan stock 
of Indians, q'he name is a eorruplion of a 
word nK'auiug “dlny watcu*.” 'rbey called 
themselves Iloteniigara, meaning “parent 
speech.” Early in the hlslory of the North- 
west Territory the Wiiinehagoes migrated 
eastward, but were forced back to the vi- 
cinity of (ji-een Bay, As is. I’hcy were near- 
ly ('xlerininated through wars with neigh- 
boring tril)os in the seventeenth century, 
'liny aith'd ,the French in the wars be- 
tween Fiance and lOnglaud and were allies 
(if the Britisli during both the Revolution 
and the AVar of 1S12. 'I'lie AVlnnebagoes 
were nellve in the Indian war of 1793-94 
and were subdued by tb*n. AA’ayne. A 
treaty of pea<'M* was made with them in 
1810. In 1820 and 1827 treaties were 
made fixing the boundaries of tlndr hunt- 
ing grounds. In 1829 they ceded large 
tracts of land to the (;pneral Government, 
and after sevtu’al removals they were In 
1800 settled upon reservations in Nebraska 
and AVisconsin. 

Winnebago — 

Agent for, recommended, 4959. 

Claim of Omahas against, 4851. 

Treaty with, 913, 961, 963, 989, 991, 
996; 1027, 1029, 1170, 1612, 2771, 
2775, 2839, 3109, 3574. 

Wyandot — A tribe of the Iroquolan 
family of Indians. When first known to 
the whites they occupied a narrow strip of 
land in Ontario, but between 1015 and 
1050 they were almost exterminated In war 
with neighboring tribes. They joined with 
another tribe and soon spread along the 
south and west shores of Lake Erie and 
acquired considerable Influence. The Wy- 
andots sided with the French till the 
close of I’ontlac’s War and aided the Brit- 
ish In the AA^ar of 1812. The word ”Wy. 
andot” means “calf of the leg,’* and re- 
fers to the manner In which they cut their 
meat. They were called “Hurons” by the 
French on account of the arrangement of 
their h&lr, which resembled the bristles of 
a wild boar. 
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Wyaadol-- ’ 

Lands to be conveyed to, by Bela* 
Wares, 2i29. 

Treaty with, $51, 378, 385, 422, 427, 
448, 639, 664, 690, 616, 1132, 
^ 1446, 2010, 2662, 2834, 6271, 

t Opinion of Senate concerning, re- 

quested, 64. 

Bef erred to, 2837. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 6271. 

Yakama, treaty with, 2914. 

Yanc^jl^n, treaty with, 912. 

Yanetonie, treaty with, 912. 

* 979 x 8 . — From the earliest years of 
our filstory difDculties have been constantly 
oe<^liirHng with the Indians within our 
wrders. Only one of these has had any 
special political significance, and but a 
brief reference to some of the principal In- 
dian wars will be attempted. 

Apache Outbreak . — In the autumn of 
1879 the Jlnaches of New Mexico began at- 
tacks bn White settlers in their vicinity. 
They wahi driven Into Mexico by TJnit^ 
States piUiers and their chief Victoria was 
killed igid most of the band were captured 
or kiim 

A pnd of Apaches under Chiefs Geronimo 
and Natchez left their reservation In Ari- 
zona in the spring of 1882 and kept up an 
Irregular warfare for three years. Sept. 1, 
1885, Gen. Crook captured the band, but 
they escaped in a few days. Crook was 
superseded by Gen, Miles. In the pursuit 
of the Indians Capt. Crawford was killed 
by Mexicans through an alleged mistake, 
and the Indians continued their depreda- 
tions until September, 1880, when they sur- 
rendered under pledges which prevented 
trial for murder. They were soon after re- 
moved to Florida, where their leaders were 
kept 

Again, In 1890, the Sioux began their 
war dances in South Dakota, and were soon 
joined by other tribes. Gen. Miles was in 
command in Dakota, and was joined by 
Gen. B^k and Col. W. F. Cody (Buffalo 
Bill). Dec. 15, 1890, the Indian camp was 
seized, and In the struggle Sitting Bull, his 
son Crow Foot, and others were killed. 

After; this Chief Red Cloud counseled 
Bunrendf^r, but Chief Big Foot and a band 
of about 160* warriors from the Cheyenne 
River repaired to the Bad I^ands of Dakota. 
They were rn'et at Wounded Knee Creek, 
Dec. 29, by Lieut Hawthorne with the 
Seventh Cavalry and Maj. Whiteside’s ar- 
tille^. In the confused hand to hand fight 
the Indians were almost exterminated, in- 
cluding some 200 women and children. 
Capt. Wallace, Lieutenants Casey and Mann 
and several non-commissioned officers and 
privates were killed. 

Black Mawk War . — In 1831 and 1882 the 
Sacs, Foxes and Winnebagoes. led by Black 
Hawk, refused to leave lands which they 
had ceded to the government hut the Black 
Hawk War, as the resulting disturbance is 
called, was Boon ended and the leader cap- 
tured. 

In 1836 and 1837 there were minor dis- 
turbances in the South with the Creeks and 
Chicopees. connected with their removal 
west of the Mississippi. 

Creek Indian Wers.— In 1813 and 1814 
General Andrew Jackson conducted opera- 
tions against the Creeks In the south, who 
were brought to terms by victories at 
Tallushatchle, Talladega and the Horse 
Shoe Bend of the Tallapoosa River. 


Banri9on*B SmediHon , — Thb Indians of 
the West formed a con8pira<^ some years 
later uhder Tecumseh and Elxswatama the 
Prophet renewed hostilities, and were de- 
feated in 1811 at Tippecanoe by General 
Harrison. During the war of 1812 the 
northern Indians joined their forces with 
the British and gave us much trouble ; they, 
together with the British, were defeated at 
the River Thames In 1813 by Harrison, and 
Tecumseh was killed. 

Miami Confederacy . — From 1790 to 1796 
a war was waged with the Miami Confed- 
eracy in Ohio and neighboring territory. 
The confederacy was composed of the 
Miamias. Wyandots, Delawares, Potawat- 
omles, Shawnees, Chlppewas, and Ottowas. 
Generals Harmar and St. Clair met with 
reverses, but General Wayne crushed the 
outbreak in 1793. 

Modoc War . — In 1872 the Modoc Indians 
In Oregon refused to go upon a designated 
reservation. They retreated before the 
troops to a volcanic region known as the 
lava-beds and could not be conquered. A 
peace conference held with them in April, 
1878, was broken im by their treacherous 
murder of General Canby and Dr. Thomas. 
About the first of June, howev^er. General 
Davis forced them to surrendeV’; Captain 
Jack, their leader, and others were 
executed. 

'Nez PercS Outbreak . — In 1877 trouble 
with the Nez PercO Indians of Idaho, led 
by their chief Joseph, came to a bead. 
General Howard was sent against them, 
they were soon hemmed In, and In October 
were completely defeated by Colonel Miles. 

Pine Bulge Uprising . — On the last throe 
days of December, 1890, and the first part 
of January, 1891. Major Forsyth was at- 
tacked In the Pine Hidge agency by dissat- 
isfied Brfil^s. They were repulsed and sur- 
rounded by Gen. Brook and the Second In- 
fantry ; about 4,000 Indians surrendered to 
Gen. Miles, who took some of their leaders 
to Washington to confer with President 
Harrison and Secretary Noble. 

Seminolea . — In 1817 the Seminoles In 
Georgia and Alabama showed signs of hos- 
tility. General Jackson subdued them in 
the spring of the next year. In carrying 
out his campaign, thinking the Spaniards u 
had encouraged the Indians. Jackson en- 
tered Florida, then a Spanish poseesslun, 
and captured St. Marks. He seiz^ two 
Englishmen, Arbuthnot and Ambrlster, who 
were tried by court-martial on a charge of 
inciting the Indians, found guilty and exe- 
cuted. He then took possession of Pensacola 
and captured Fort Barrancas on the shore 
of the bay after a slight resistance. The 
execution of two British su^eots raised 
such a storm of Indignation in mgland that 
another war was threatened, but the Eng- 
lish ministry admitted the justice of the 
act. Jackson’s enemies endeavored to have 
Congress pass a vote of censure, but that 
body and the president supported him. 
Spain also complained of his proceeding, but 
without eff0ct. 

From 1836 to 1843 the Seminoles in 
Floridia, led by Osceola, were In arms, re- 
fusl^ to refiaove to Western reservations. 
In Iwetnitor, 1836, Major Dade with a 
force of owr a hundred men fell into an 
ambush and all hut four of the command 
perished. Various battles were fought, but 
the Indians prolonged the war among the 
swamps of Florida for seven years. Colonel' 
Zachary Taylor was among the leaders of 
our troops. Finally, after the expenditure 
of many men and much money the persistent 
Indians were removed to the West. 

Biousf tfpri$ing.-^ln 1876 the Sioux In- 
dians gave trouble In the Black Hills region 
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on tbe borOen ot Moiitaj|& ftud Wyoiatw 
A large force ol mulm wgi mt afalait 
them under Generali Terry, Orooh* Cuater 
and Reno. On June 96, 1976, the tiro 
latter attacked at dlitereat aotnta a larfe 
Indian village altnated on %e Little Big 
Horn Biver. General Cuater van hlUed 
with 261 men of the Seventh Cavalry and 
dfty-two were wounded, Reno held hie 
ground till saved by rerOnforcements, Ad- 
ditional troops were sent to the spot and the 
Indians were defeated In several eiymge’ 
ments, and In the beginning of 1877 the 
Indian chief* Bitting Bull, escaped to 
Canada. 

Ute TrouJjiiM , — In 1879 an outbreak of 
the Ute Indians cost the lives ot the gov- 
ernment agent. Major Thornburgh, and a 
number of soldiers before it was quelled. 

Indian Wars: 

Apache, discussed, 4524, 5099. 

Bannock, discussed, 4454. 

Cherokee, discussed, 1453, 1472. 

Cheyennes, threatening attitude of, 
4943. 

Chippewa outbreak discussed, 6346. 

Discussed, 1453, 1472.* 

Probability of, 148. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 953. 

Arthur, 4625, 4723, 4767. 
Cleveland, 4933, 4943, 5099. 
Fillmore, 2623, 2668. 

Grant, 4360. 

Harrison, Benj., 5636. 

Hayes, 4424, 4454, 4524, 4528. 
Jackson, 1166, 1251, 1453, 1472, 
1508, 1511. 

Johnson, 3774. 

Lincoln, 3333, 3345. 

Madison, 481, 524, 548. 

Monroe, 600, 610, 611, 617, 781, 
Polk, 2410, 2494. 

Tyler, 1933, 1944, 2007, 2051. 

Van Buren, 1833. 

Washington, 63, 74, 96, 107, 126, 
132, 148, 169, 177. 

Fox — 

Discussed, 1166. 

Termination of, 1251. 

Gen. Gaines' requisition for volun- 
teers in, not approved by Presi- 
dent, 1453. 

Instructions to Gen, St. Clair author- 
ized him in 1789 to employ militia 
against the Wabash and Illinois. 

Referred to, 1433, 1499, 1647, 2911, 
3355, 4004, 4215, 4433, 4435, 4436. 

Requisition for volunteers in, by Gen. 
Gaines not approved, 1453. 

Statement of number of soldiers, In- 
dians, etc., killed in, transmitted, 
4580. 

Surrender of Geronimo discussed, 
5099. 

Surrender of Sitting Bull discussed, 
4625. 

Treachery of Indians referred to, 
1834. 


Troops in, should be eompenshted, 
1454-^ 

Modoc,^"eorr66pondeuce regulatiag, re- 
ferred to, 4215. 

Nez PercA — 

Discussed, 4424. * 

Referred to, 4433. 

Ko|thern Cheyenne, discussed, 4454. 
Piegan, engagement of Col. Baker 
with, relefred to, 4404. 

Ricaree, discussed, 781. 

Sac — 

Discussed, 1166. 

Termination of, 1251. 

Seminole — 

American forces in, and ol^cers 
commanding, discussed, 611, 
1472, 1833. 

Appropriation for suppression of, 
d. recommended, 1473. 

Brevet rank for officers of Army 
participating in, 2008. 

Discussed, 600, 611, 617, 1453, 1472, 
1508, 1833, 1933, 2007, 2051. 
Massacre of Maj. Dade 's command, 
1834. 

Origin of, referred to, 1944. 

Spain furnishes aid to enemv in, 
611. 

Termination of, 2051. 

Troops in, rations furnished, re- 
ferred to, 594. 

Troops under Gon. Jackson referred 
to, 611. 

Sioux, discussed, 3333, 4360, 5636. 
Ute, discussed, 4524, 4528. 

Wabash, troops must be called for to 
suppress, 53, 74. 

Indiana. — One of the middle western group 


of states; nickname, “The Hoosier State.” 
It is bounded on the north by Michigan and 
Lake Michigan, on the east by Ohio, on the 
south by Kentucky (separated by the Ohio 
River), and on the west by Illinois. The 
capital is Indianapolis. \ 

Indiana was settled by. thh French (at 
Vincennes) In 1702 and lims 4^ded to Great 
Britain in 1763 and to the united States 


In 1788. It became a part of the Northwest 
Territory in 1787 and was made a separate 
Territonr In 1800, and was admitted to the 
Union Dec. 11. 1816, Area, 36,354 square 
miles. About 94 per cent, of the total area 
of the State is devoted to farming. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for 
the last Federal census place the number 
of farms In the State at 215.485 (a de- 
crease of 6,412 since 1900), comprising 21,- 
299,823 acres, valued, with stock and Im- 
provements, at $1309,135,238. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $62*26. 
The value of domestic animals, poultry, 
etc., was $173,860,101, including 1,363,616 


1,363,616 

cattle, valued at $’39,110,492'; 813,644 
borses, 387,118,468 ; B2.166 mules, |947B,« 
014; 8^13306 Bwine^ $23,786,586; 1,336,- 
967 sheSp, ^5.908, 496. In isil, 174,600,600 
bushels corn was produced on 4,850,600 
acres, thd was valued at $94,284,006; 34,- 
854.00# bushels of wheat, $30,575,000, on 
2j337,(^acrest 47,068,0(K> buAels 
$20,23^00, on 1,640.600 acres; liOOOJW 
bushe$s ^^f rye, |806,000, on 73,600 acNa$ 
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5,lSlil>0 bushels of potatoes, $4,491,000, 
on 89,000 acres ; 1,737.000 tons of bay, 
29,182,000, on 1,848.000 acres, and 20,- 
20,000 pounds of tobacco, $1,561,000, on 
22,000 acres. 

The minei*al products, consisting of coal, 
lime, cement, stone, clay products, and 
petroleum, produced in 1910 were valued 
at $59,039,303, of which $20,818,650 was 
coal. Only about 60 per cent, of the miners 
were affected by the coal strike of 1910, 
and these were idle only thirty-four days. 
Nearly half the coal was mined by ma- 
chines. The average production per man 
(841 tons) was the greatest of any of the 
coal producing states. 

The population, according to the census 
of 1910, WAS 2,700,876. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Indiana having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 8,022. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $668,8(13,000, giving employment 
to 233,270 persons, using material valued 
at $423,857,000, and turning out finished 
goods worth $730,795,000. Salaries and 
w^ages paid amounted to $165,854,000. 

Indiana: 

Boundaries of, referred to, 959. 

Lands granted to, in aid of Wabash 
and Erie Canal discussed, 1725. 

Lands in, referred to, 332. 

Laws of, transmitted, 344. 

Lead mines in, 359. 

Location of lands ceded to, by Pot- 
tawattamies, 1098. 

Sale of lands in, suspension of, re- 
quested, 1434. 

Volunteers from, national thanks ten- 
dered, 3442. 

TTidiaiia, — When Europeans first came to 
this hemisphere they called the natives In- 
dians on the supposition that the land was 
India. This was soon found to be an error, 
but the name Indians has continued to be 
applied to the people of both North and 
South America. As the Indians were most- 
ly barbarous, and as those who were par- 
tially civilized possessed no written records 
or reliable tradition, their origin and his- 
tory became a problem for the ethnologist. 

Morton makes two grand divisions of the 
South American Indians — the Toltecan na- 
tions, who were civilized, and the barbar- 
ous tribes, the former embracing the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians and the latter all 
the uncivilized tribes. The Mayas of Yuca- 
tan built pyramids and had a literature. 
Some ethnologists claim that the American 
Indian Is a distinct type of the human race, 
as indigenous to this continent as its fauna 
and flora, and as having subsisted as such 
from the earliest ages of the world. Others 
regard them as a branch of the Mongolian 
race which, at a remote period of their his- 
tory. wandered from Asia to the American 
continent, and there remained for thou- 
sands of years separated from the rest of 
mankind and passing through various stages 
of progress or retrocession. Dr. Robert 
Brown says in his ^‘Races of Mankind’* ; 
“Not only are the western Indians In ap- 
pearance very like their nearest neighbors, 
the northeastern Asiatics, but in language 
and tradition it is confidently affirmed there 
is a blending of the people. The Eskimo on 
the American and the Tchuketchls on the 
Asiatic side understand each other perfect- 
ly.^ Anthropologists also admit that be- 
tween the various tribes from the Arctic 
Sea to Cape Horn there Is greater uni- 


formity of physical structure and personal 
characteristics than is seen in any other 
quarter of the globe. Though the red 
men of Canada differ In many respects 
from the wandering Gurants of Paraguay 
and both from the Azteca of Mexico, all 
exhibit strong evidence of belonging to the 
same great branch of the human family, 
notwlthstemdlng the wide diversity of 
language. Generally the physical character- 
istics are a low broad forehead : full face ; 
back of head flattened ; powerful jaws ; full 
lips ; prominent cheek bones ; dark, deeply 
set eyes ; hair long and wavy ; no beard ; 
copper-colored skin; erect and slender fig- 
ure ; about the average in height. 

In Mexico and Peru the aboriginal in- 
habitants were a rich, powerful, and highly 
civilized people dwelling in walled cities. 
They had fixed laws and were acquainted 
with some of the higher arts and the 
sciences. Taking similarity of language as 
a basis of grouping, the Indians of North 
America were divided into some sixty 
linguistic stocks. These stocks were com- 
posed of many tribes of varying dialects, 
and tribes sometimes united temporarily for 
purposes of offense or defense into confed- 
erations. The most important of these 
stocks were the Esklmaun, Athapascan, 
Algonquian, Siouan, Iroguoian, Sallishan, 
Shoshonean, Muskhogean, Caddoan, Yutfian, 
Piman, Sahaptlan, Kiowan, and Tlmuqua- 
nan. The different tribes with which the 
United States have had dealings are men- 
tioned under separate headings. 

The total number of Indians in the United 
States, exclusive of Alaska, on June 30, 
1910, was 304.950, of whom more than 100,- 
000 are members of the five civilized tribes 
of Cherokees, Chickasaws, Choctaws, 
Creeks and Seminoles, living on their own 
lands in Oklahoma and are practically self- 
supporting. About one-third the number 
wear citizen’s dress and one-fourth the num- 
ber read, write and converse in English. 

The activity of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs has always been directed toward twP 
main ends — the improvement of the Indian’s 
health and his education in self-support- 
ing activity. In twenty-two western reser- 
vations demonstration farms have been es- 
tablished for the benefit of the Indians, and 
in some places the state authorities have co- 
operated with the Federal bureau In teach- 
ing. In the Yakima Reservation fifty-six 
Indians raised 23,000 bushels of wheat, 
while others raised alfalfa. Among the Ne- 
braska Winnebagoes the value of the crops 
for 1911 was estimated at $90,000. For 
the education of children the Federal bu- 
reau maintains 223 day schools, seveniv- 
nlno boarding schools on reservations, arid 
thirty-five non-reservation boarding schools. 
The enrollment for 1910 was 24,500. Car- 
lisle (Pa.) and Hampton (Va.) Indian 
schools are the largest 

These groupings proved to be neither ac- 
curate nor permanent, as tribes frequently 
spilt Into several parts and either allied 
themselves with existing tribes or formed 
new ones and the simple language of any 
one was easily acquired by the recruits 
from another branch or family. Each tribe 
called Itself by a name in its own language, 
which oftk» was metaphorical, and varil'd 
from time to time. Then, too, its several 
neighbors called It In their languages by 
other names, which, according to their ex- 
isting relations, might be terms of obloquy, 
friendship or of simple topographical de- 
scription. The attempts of English. 
French, Dutch and Spanish to Imitate the 
native tongue added to the confusion, and 
when attempts were made to write the 
names further discrepancies appeared. While 
it is customary to refer to the In* 



Indians 
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dian as fast becoming extinct, figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Indian Affairs show 
an increase from the 6O1OOO to 80,000 es- 
tlraatod In colonial times to more than 
aao.ooo In 1913. This is due to Inter- 
marriage, adoption of whites and blacks 
and to the fostering care of the federal 
government which provides rations, cloth- 
ing, schools and other supplies at a cost 
of some ^20,000,000 a year and supports 
the titles to nearly 40,000,000 acres of 
land, rapidly Increasing in value. 

Early groupings and location of tribes 
and the numbers at the present time are 
shown In the tables on the next page : 

The names and location of the principal 
tribes of the eight great families in the 
present area of the united States east of 
the Mississippi at the time of the first set- 
tlements were as follows: 

I. Algonquin trihea: 

Micmacs — East of the state of Maine. 

Etehemlns or Canoemen — Maine. 

Abenakls — New Hampshire and Maine. 

Narragansetts and Pokanokets or Wam- 
panoags — Eastern Massachusetts and 
Ithode Island. 

Peqiiots — Pentral Massachusetts and 

Ithode Island. 

Mohegaiis — Western Massachusetts and 
Connect lent. 

Delawares or Lennl Lenape — New .Tersey, 
the valley, of the Delaware and Schuyl- 
kill. 

Nantlcokcs — Eastern shores of Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Powhatan Confederacy — Eastern Virginia 
and Maryland. 

Corees — Eastern North Carolina. 

ShawnecR — South of the Ohio, western 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

Mlamis — Southern Michigan, N. Indiana, 
and northwestern Ohio. 

Illinois — Southern Illinois and Indiana. 

Klckapoos — Northern and central Illinois. 

Pot tawatomtes — Northern Illinois. 

Ottawas — Michigan. 

Sacs and Foxes— Northern Wisconsin. 

Menomonees and Chippewas or Ojibways 
— Southern shore of Lake Superior. 

II. Wyandot or Huron- Iroquois tribes: 

Erics (Huron or W.vandot-Iroquols) — 

Southern shore of Lake Erie. 

Andastes (Huron or Wyandot-Iroquols) — 
Head-waters of the Ohio. 

W^j'andots (Huron or Wyandot-Iroquois) 
— Territory north of Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. 

Senecas (Iroquois proper) — Western New 
York, Ijong House. 

Cayugas and Onondagna (Iroquois proper) 
— Central New York. 

Oneldas and Mohawks (Iroquois proper) — 
Eastern New York. 

Tuscaroras (Iroquois proper) — Southwest- 
ern Virginia and North Carolina. Join 
the Iroqiiols of New York, 1713. 

Chowans, Meherrlns and Nottnways (Hu- 
ron or Wyandot-Iroquols) — Southern 
Virginia. 

HI. Cataimhas: 

Western North and South Carolina. 

IV. Chi rollers: 

Mountainous regions of Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, North and South Carolina, 

V. Uchees: 

About Augusta, Ga. 

VI. Natchez: 

Northwestern Mississippi. 

VII. Mobilian or Muskhogecs: 

Chickasaws — Western Tennessee and 

northern Mississippi. 

Choctaws — Eastern Missl.s.slppl and west- 
ern Alabama. 

Creeks or Muskhogecs — Alabama and 
Georgia. 

Semlnoles — Florida. 


VIII. Winnehtigoes: 

About GrsiM Bay, Wisconsin. 

The principal ^tnbes west of the Missis- 
sippi between 1900 and 1830 were: 

Dakotas (Sioux) — Wisconsin, west to 
Rocky Mountains. 

Araga^oes — Wyoming, head-#aters of 

Cheyennes — Wyoming and Nebraska. 
Kansas- -Kansas, west. 

Poncas — ^Dakota 
Omabas-^Nebraska. 

Mandans — Montana. 

Asslniboins — Montana and Dakota. 
Minnetaries (Gros Ventres) — Montana. 
Mlssouris — Lower Missouri, 
lowas — Iowa. 

Osages — Kansas, west. 

Crows — ^Dakota. 

Kaws — Kansas. 

Pawnees — Kansas and Nebraska. 

Caddos — Red River and Arkansas. 
Shoshones or Snakes — Kansas to Oregon. 
Kiowas — Kansas, west. 

Utes — Utah and Colorado. 

ComaiKfiies — Texas and New Mexico. 
Apaches — New Mexico and Arizona. 
Navajos and Mosquis— Arizona. 

Yumas — Arizona and California. 

I’ucblos — Nevada and New Mexico. 

Pi mas — Arizona. 

Bannocks — Idaho and Oregon. 

Modocs and Nez Perc4s — Nevada and Or- 
egon. 

Flat heads — California, Oregon, and Ne- 
vada. 

Klamaths — Oregon and northern Califor- 
nia. 

INDIAN Pf.PUL.VTION Of THB UNITED BTATII8, EXCLUSIVE Of 

ALASKA, mNE 30. 1915. 

(Figures compiled from reports of Indian School superm- 
tendents, supplemented by information from 1910 census 
for localities m which no Indian Office representative is 
located.) 


Grand Total 



333,010 

Five Civilued Tribes, including freedmen and 


intermarried whites . . 


101,521 

By blood 


75,534 


By intermarriaae. 


2,582 


Freedmen 


23.405 


Exclusive of Five Civilised Tribes 

231,480 

INDIAN POPULATION BT SFATES AND TERRITORIES 

Alabama 

909 

Montana 

. 11,320 

Arizona 

42,336 

Nebraska 

3,217 

Arkansas 

460 

Nevada 

7,810 

California 

15,034 

New Hampshire. . 

34 

Colorado 

890 

New Jerecy 

168 

Cwmerticut 

152 

NowMexiro... . 

22,007 

Delaivare 

5 

New York 

6,185 

Dist. of Columbia 

68 

North Carolina. . 

8,047 

Florida 

578 

North Dakota 

8,710 

Georgia 

95 

Ohio 

127 

Idaho 

4,200 

Oklahoma 

♦118,358 

Illinois 

188 


6,481 

Indiana 

279 

Rhode Island 

284 

Iowa 

364 

South Carolina. . , 

831 

Kansas 

1,375 

South DiJeota. . . . 

21,082 

Kentucky .... 

234 

Tennessee 

216 

Louisiana 

780 

Texas 

702 

Maine 

892 

Utah 

8,210 

Ma.yland 

55 

Yennont 

26 

Massachusetts . . 

688 

Virginia 

539 

Miohigen 

7,514 

Washington 

11,423 

Minnesota 

11,723 

West Virginia 

36 

Mississippi 

1,253 

Wisconsin 

0.889 

Missouri 

313 

Wyoming 

1,705 


^Includes 23,4CNi freedmen and 2,582 intermarried whitxi. 


Uncle SaWs Work Among the In4ians>^ 
A tremendous amount of time, money and 
attention IS. spent l»y Uncle Sam upon his 
official care of more than 
300.000 Inmans is something more than 
mere child’k play, especially when it is 
remembered that hundreds of millions of 
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dinars* wo^th of owerty are owned by 
the redmen* In the month of September, 
1916. over $7,090,000 In per capita pay- 
ments Is beiim distributed to the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw and Seminole tribes alone. 

During the past three years under the 
administration of Secretary Lane more than 
$687,000 has been collected as tribal royal- 
ties on coal and asphalt lands belonging to 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes ; for the 
years 1913, 1914 and 1915 restrictions on 
alienation of 191,644 acres of land were 
removed, of which 159,000 acres were sold 
for the benefit of allottees, the amount 
derived from the sale being $1,568,000. 

For the past three years there was col- 
lected as royalties of individual Indians 
from oil produced on restricted allotted 
lands the total sura of $5,563,000, the 
highest returns being for the year 1914, 
which was $2,113,000. 

Of the original area allotted to members 
of the Five Civilised Trll>es, amounting to 
over 15.000,000 acres, restrictions on aliena- 
tion have been removed by operation of law, 
by th^ Secretary of the Interior, on over 
12,000,000 acres, leaving 3,318,000 acres re- 
tained by only 32,540 restricted Indians of 
a total number of 101, .521 enrolled mem- 
bers of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

Aggressive work has been carried on dur- 
ing the same three years In all other de- 
partments of the Indian Office. In that 
time 13,000 allotments of land have been 
made, embracing more than 2,284,000 acres ; 
the Port T*eck Reservation In Montana has 
been opened to settlement; the opening of 
the Colville Reservation In the State of 
Washington, making available for home- 
stead entry 350,000 acres ; the designation 
of 706 banks as depositaries of Indian 
moneys as against 450 banks in 1013, with 
amounts aggregating more than $20,000,000. 

There has also been the withdrawal of 
lands in Arizona for the Papago Indians ; 
the granting of new oil and gas leases in 
the Osage Reservation, Oklahoma, on the 
expiration of the Poster lease, procuring 
as a bonus value for the trllsj $3,232,600, 
an increase in royalty from 12'/^ per centum 
to 16% per centum and 20 per centum on 
oil, and an estimated Increase In royalty 
on gas from 600 to 700 per centum over the 
amount paid on the old form of lease, which 
expired March 16, 1016, 

Competency commissions have been ap- 
pointed to pass on qualifications of Indians 
to Individually handle their affairs and 
these commissions are at work In the South- 
west, their recommendations so far having 
resulted In the fee patenting of over 132,000 
acres, thereby placing within the taxing 
power of the States of Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Nebraska, North Dakota and South 
Dakota, considerably over two and one- 
half millions of dollars* worth of property. 

Within the past three years there have 
been fee patented to Indians In States west 
of the Mississippi over 500,000 acres, there- 
by adding over $10,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty subject to State taxation. The total 
number of acres granted in fee to individual 
Indmns and white purchasers during the 
past three years was 784,000 acres and a 
fair, conservative valuation thereof, sub- 
ject to taxation by Western States, is 
$14,500,000. 


Following are the Commissioners of iQ' 
dian Affairs appointed since 1880: 


Ap- 

pointed 

R, E. Trow- 
bridge 1880 

Hiram Price... 1881 
J. D. C. Atkins. 1886 
John H. Oberly.1888 
% J. Morgan.. 1889 


Ap- 

pointed 

D. M. Brown- 
ing ........189.3 

Wm. A. Jobes. .1897 
Fr. B. L€Upp..l904 
R. G. Valem 

tine 1909 

Cato Sell# .♦.4913 


Indians: 

Act-~- 

Making laws of States and Terri- 
tories applicable to reservations 
recommended, 4643. 

To establish peace with, referred 
to, 3796. 

To transfer custody of trust funds 
of, vetoed, 4332. 

Action recommended to enable Iro- 
quois, Delaware and Abenaki, in 
Canada, to attend Exposition held 
at Omaha, Neb., 6304. 

Act to refer claims for depredations 
by, to Court of Claims, vetoed, 
6462. 

Additional troops for Indian country 
recommended, 4330. 

Agencies appointed. (See Indian 
Agents.) 

Agents among. (See Indian Agents.) 
Agricultural and manufacturing 
among, should be encouraged, 340, 
347, 1391. 

Allotment of lands in severalty to, 
recommended. (See Lands, In- 
dian.) 

Annual allowances given, 114, 347, 
363, 378, 1031, 1391. 

Annuities given, who fought with 
Great Britain against United States 
referred to, 1131. 

Arms and ammunition furnished, Oiv 
ders and proclamation prohibiting, 
3480, 4352, 4403. 

Attempts to alienate affections of, 
discussed, 241, 245, 247. . 

Citizens, number of Indian, 6C72. 
Citizenship of, discussed, 7394. 
Civilization of — 

Appropriation for, 1334, 1301. 
Discussed and referred to, 114, 177, 
347, 415, 460, 648, 682, 683, 684, 
825, 830, 1020, 1717, 2052, 2991, 
4940. 

Claims of, against United States (see 
also the several tribes) — 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
1031. 

Settlement of, referred to, 2410. 
Colonization of, recommended, 2991. 
Commerce with, 96, 121, 133, 178, 251, 
322, 347. 

More capital should be employed 
361* 

Commission for settlement of differ- 
eoiees with, recommended, 51. 
Condition of — 

Bill providing for improvement of, 
referred to, 4656. 

Discussed by President — 

J. Q,, 981. 

Arthur,- 4641, 4730. 

Cleveland, 4940, 5103, 6376, 5380, 
5885, 5976, 6167, 
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Grant, 3992, 4UI6, 4206. 

Harrison, Benj.. 5480. 

Hayes, 4487, 4454, 4688, 4575. 
Jackson, 1020, 1088, 1117. 
Monroe, 648, 

Van Buren, 1715, 

In Florida referred to, 894. 

Beport on, transmitted, 2609. 

<?ontrol of (JoT^rnmekt over, must be 
complet€^, 616. 

Conventions with. (See Treaties with, 
post) 

Corps of Indian auxiliaries recom- 
mended, 4454. 

Crimes of — 

Trial and punishment for, referred 
to, 4955. 

Trial in United States courts rec- 
ommended, 2279. 

Debts due by, payment of, should be 
limited, 1446. 

Depredations of, referred to, 74, 87, 
96, 118, 122, 163, 1645,^2410. 
Abuses in prosecution of claim, 
5885. 

Difficulties with, reports on, referred 
to, 4012. 

Disarming of, law for, and compensa- 
tion to, for weapons taken recom- 
mended, 4849. 

Education of (see also Indian 
Schools), 6674, 7014. 

Employed by Great Britain in war 
against United States, 500, 520. 
Tribes receiving annuities after 
war referred to, 1131. 

Enlistment and organization of, into 
companies discussed, 5631. 

Enslaved in New Mexico, 3540, 

Exhibition at Omaha, 6304. 

Expeditions among, 2898. 

Expenditures for. (See Indian Af- 
fairs, Bureau of.) 

Farm lands for, recommendations re- 
garding, 4528. 

Frontiers must be protected from, 
(See Frontiers.) 

General allotment Act, 6674. 

Gospel propaganda among, 981. 

Government established by, within 
States would not be recognized, 
1020. 

Government for, council at Ocmulgeo 
for, 4073. 

History and condition of, investi- 
gated, 2609. 

Homestead entries for. (See Home- 
stead Laws.) 

Hostile attitude of Creeks, 1472, 1473. 
Hunkpapa treaty with, 912. 

Hostile disposition of, 128, 143, 3774. 

Hostilities against United States, 
should be restrained by Franco 
from committing, 600. 

Hostilities of. (See Indian Wars.) 


Hostility off to United States due to 
induenee of British Government, 
489. 50t). 

Hunting, sJiOuld be encouraged to 
abandon, 346. 

HusbandiT*, practice introduced 
among, 314. 

Iniertneddling of foreign powers 
with, referred to, 1728, 1806. 
Lands — 

Ceded to United States by. (See 
Lands, Indian; the several 
tribes.) 

Donated to Jackson and Hawkins 
by, as mark of gratitude, 55$. 
Granted to, by United States, (^e 
Indian Keservations; Lands, In- 
dian; the several tribes.) 

Lands to be reserved for, 3881, 4576, 
Lands, tribal, 6674, 6875. 

Laws regarding, modifications in, rec- 
ommended, 2279. 

Legal services for, rendered, payment 
of, recommended, 4694. 

Liquors, prohibition of sale of — 

To allottees, recommended, 6167. 
To, requested by, 322. 

Management of, committed to So- 
ciety of Friends, 3992, 4063, 4106, 
4154, 4206, 4254, 4306. 

Military execution, death by, pre- 
ferred to hanging, 322. 

Military post among — 

Increase in, recommended, 1475, 
1940. 

To be established, 436. 

Militia sent to suppress. (See Indian 
Wars.) 

Money invested for, 249. 

Moral improvement of, 981. 

Arrangements made for, 1391. 
Neutral lands, treaty regarding, 3717. 
Number of, in United States, 2991, 
4940, 5885, 6167. 

Pacific relations with, desired, 1332. 
Paper from Society of Friends on af- 
fairs of, referred to, 4075. 

Peace among, attempts made to pre- 
serve, 2117. 

Peace policy, appropriation to carry 
out, recommended, 4106. 

Persons charged with murder con- 
victed by> 442. 

Police force of, organized, 4575. 
Population of, 2940, 2991, 5885, 6167. 
Xncrei|«ed by enlargement of bound- 
aries, 2623, 2664. 

Presenta to, from Great Britain, re- 
ferred to, 2129* 

Proceeds of reservations, bill provid- 
ing for use of, for relief or, 4973, 
FrOgrefii of, slow, 6911, 6912, 

Public feds must be protected fl*om. 
(See frontiers.) 
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terred to, H, 100, 103, 107, )14, 
117, 122, 123, 127, 133, 136, 169, 
163, 178, 179, 191, 1^9, 346, 360, 
374, 386, 395, 600, 651, 825, 1082, 
1099, 2956. 

Bemoval of, to lands lying west- 
iifard — 

Amy engaged in, 1833. 

Progress made in, discussed, 1128, 
1167, 1332, 1390, 1472, 1475, 1608, 
1714, 1833, 2261, 2355, 2410, 3388, 
3687, 

Becommended by President — 
Fillmore, 2710, 2720. 

J«(0&«on, 1021, 1039, 1082, 1104, 
Illf, 1132, 1167, 1251, 1274, 

• 1390 . 

Monroe, 759, 849. 

Polk, 2279, 2303. 

Tyler, 2007, 2201. 

Van Buren, 1608, 1692, 1714, 
1724, 1778. 

Beferred to, 4367. 

Treaty regarding, 1251, 1475. 
Bights of. citizens infringing, must 
be punished, 129, 177, 183, 937, 
1099. 

Schools provided for. (See Indian 
Schools.) 

Supplies for, increase of items for 
transportation of, recommended, 
4680. 

Teachers sent among, 5375. (See also 
Indian Schools.) 

Territorial government for, recom- 
mended, 4073, 4106, 4154, 4206, 
4254. 

Trade with, 773, 1099. 

Act to regulate, discussed, 1099. 
Trading establishments among, 766, 
767 849. 

Becommended, 340, 342, 347, 436. 
Treaties with (see also the several 
tribes), 1094, 2410, 2501, 2681, 
2687, 2694, 2884, 2956, 3573, 3652, 
3881, 4006. 

Appropriation for fulfillment of, 
recommended, 2907, 2912. 
Obligation of Congress to make, 
referred to, 4005. 

Appropriation made for concluding, 
872. 

Compensation paid persons for ne- 
gotiating, referred to, 1745, 1808. 
Discussion of, in executive session 
referred to, 4006. 

Exclusion of reservations from, dis- 
cussed, 1724. 

Instructions to commissioners nego- 
tiating within Indian Territory, 
6271. 

Irregularities in, discussed, 1901. 
Laws regarding, modifications in, 
recommended, 2832. 

Must be ratified by Government, 
53. 


Peace Commission of 1867 referred 
to, 4005. 

Appropriation to carry out policy 
of, recommended, 4106. 

Persons violating, , shall be pun- 
ished, 93, 129, 177, 183, 242. 
Printed copies of, referred to, 1135. 
Eeiected by Senate, referred to, 
2707. 

Transmitted for exercise of pow- 
ers for fulfilling, 285. 

War between the States, attitude 
of tribes in. (See Civil War.) 
Wars with. (See Indian Wars.) 
Indigent Insane, act making grant of 
lands to States for benefit of, vetoed, 
2780. 

Industrial Congress Party.— in 1848 this 
ephemeral political party nominated Ger- 
rltt Smith for President and William S. 
Waltt for Vice President at Convention in 
Philadelphia. 

Industrial Conditions, 6645, 6647. 
Industrial Education, report on, trans- 
mitted, 5782. 

Discussed by President Eoosevelt, 
7044. 

Industrial Exhibitions. (See Exhibi- 
tions.) 

Industrial Peace Committee.— The com- 
mittee of the Norwegian Storthing entrusted 
with the distribution of the Nobel prize 
money in 1906 awarded to President Roose- 
velt that portion allotted to the person 
who should do the most to promote peace 
and fraternity among nations. The value 
of the prize was about $40,000. The Presi- 
dent expressed a wish tliat this award be 
made the nucleus of a fund for the pro- 
motion of industrial peace at home, and 
Gongress passed an act which he approved 
March 2, 1907, creating the Foundatiou 
for the Promotion of Industrial Pence. 
This law provided that the Chief Justice of 
the United Stales, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, and their successors in office, to- 
gether with a representative of labor and a 
representative or capital and two persons 
to represent tlie general public, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States, be created trustees of the Founda- 
tion for the Promotion of Industrial Peace. 
The plan failed and the money was returned 
to Mr. Roosevelt. 

Industrial Property, international con- 
vention at Paris for protection of, 
4560, 4794, 4857, 5118. 

XnduBtrial Belations Commission.— The 

frequtmt Interruption of peaceful relations 
between employers and wage-workers, es- 
pecially on transportation lines and in the 
supply of commodities In general use. with 
the consequent loss and annoyance to the 
public, has been the subject of presidential 
concern in recent years, and the attention 
of Congress has been called to the necessity 
of federal action by Presidents McKinley, 
Roosevelt and Taft. The latter, In his mes- 
sage Of February 2, 1912 (page 7725), rec- 
ommended that a Commission be appoint- 
ed to Inquire Into the question with the 
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view of ascertaining the underlying cause 
of such disturbances* Congress accordingly 
passed a law In August, 1912, creating 
such a commission, cnarged with the fol- 
lowing duties : * 

That the commission shall tndniire Into 
the general condition of labor In the prin- 
cipal Industries of the United States, In- 
cluding agriculture, and especially In those 
which are carried on In, corporate forms ; 
Into existing relations between employers 
and emplos'ces; into the effect of Industrial 
conditions on public welfare and into the 
rights and powers of the community to 
deal therewith ; Into the conditions of sani- 
tation and safety of employees and the pro- 
visions for protecting the life, limb and 
health of the employees ; Into the growth of 
associations of employers and of wagtwarn- 
ers and the effect of such associations 
upon the relations between employers and 
employees ; into the extent ana results of 
methods of collective bargaining ; Into any 
methods which have been tried In any state 
or in foreign countries for maintaining mu- 
tually satisfactory relations between em- 
ploj’ees and employers : Into methods for 
avoiding or adjusting labor disputes through 
peaceful and coucdllatory mediation and ne- 
gotiations; Into the scope, methods and 
resources of existing bureaus of labor and 
Into possible ways of Increasing their use- 
fulness ; into the question of smuggling or 
other Illegal entry of Asiatics into the 
United States or Its Insular possessions, and 
of the methods by which such Asiatics have 
gained and are gaining such admission, and 
shall report to Congress as speedily as pos- 
all>le with such recommendation as said 
commission may think proper to prevent 
such suniggllug and Illegal entry. The 
commission shall seek to discover the un- 
derlying causes of dissatisfaction in tlie In- 
dustrial situation and report its conclusions 
ther<*on. 

The Commission appointed consisted of 
Frank I*. Walsh, Chairman, Kansas City, 
Mo, ; Prof. John II. Commons of Madison, 
AVIs. ; Mrs. J. Borden Hariiman, New York 
City ; Harris Welnstock, Sacramento, Cal. ; 
8. Thurston Ballard, Louisville, Ky. ; John 
B. Lennon, Bloomington, 111. ; James O’Con- 
nell, Washington, D. C., and Austin B. 
Oarretson, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

Industrijil Belattons, Commissions on, 

7725. 

Industrial Workers of the World, (See 

Socialism.) . 

Infantile Paralysis. (See Poliomyelitis.) 
Inflation BiU.-^his bill was passed by 
Congress In 1874, and was calculated to 
make possible a great increase In paper 
currency. The bill was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Grant as repugnant to the business 
Interests of the country because of its 
delay al of specie payments. 

Infonnatlon Bureau, State Department. 

— ^The Division of Information in the De- 
partment of State was formed in 1909 by 
Secretary of State P. C. Knox, It falls 
under the supervision of the Counselor to 
the State Department (q. v.) ; and has 
charge of the “preparation and distribution 
to the foreign service of diplomatic, com- 
mercial and other correspondence and docu- 
ments important to their information upon 
foreign relations.” The Information Bureau 
also edits the department’s publication 
called Foreign pclqtions. (See De- 

partment.) 


Information, Intemational Bumu of, 

establishment of, at Washini^on rec- 
ommended by International Ameri- 
can Conference, 6506. 

^‘In Ood We Trust.”— God We 
Trust” first appeared on the copper two- 
cent Issue of 1804, and was the first use 
of the Word “God” in any Government act. 
The sentence wa*B Introduced by James l*ol- 
lock. Director of the Mint, with the ap- 

g roral of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
almon P. Chase. It appeared on the 1866 
Issue of the double eagle, eagle, half-eagle, 
silver dollar, half-dollar, and nickel flve-cent 
piece. In lieu of the long existing motto of 
“E Pluribus Unum.” In the Trade Dollar 
Issue (1873) both mottoes were retained, 
“In God We Trust” appearing on the ob- 
verse. 

Some of the coinage of, 1907 appearing 
without the customary l^nd, much criti- 
cism was aroused and Congress on May 
18, 1908, passed the following act, restor- 
ing the motto to the coins: Be It enacted 
by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled. That the motto, “In God We 
Trust,” heretofore inscribed on certain de- 
nominations of the gold and silver coins 
of the United States of America, shall here- 
after be inscribed upon all such gold and 
silver coins of said denominations as hereto- 
fore. 


Inheritance Tax. — A tax upon the estate 
of a deceased person has always been con- 
sidered a proper and legitimate form of pub- 
lic revenue. The deceased, having enjoyed 
the protection of the state during life, and 
dying with the assurance that the state will 
carry out his last wishes, Is under some 
obligation to the community, while the behe- 
fleiary will not feel the slight decrease In 
his legacy taken by the power that guaran- 
tees its legal transfer. 

Federal Inheritance Taw . — The national 
government has imposed inheritance taxes 
temporarily on three different occasions. 
The first was in 1797, when war with 
France threatened t again In 1862, during 
the Civil war, and the third time during 
the Spanlsh-Amerlcan war of 1898. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt suggested it to Congress as 
a permanent source of revenue in his sixth 
annual message (page 7043), and repeats 
his recommendation in his seventh annual 
message and cites in support of his argu- 
ment the fact that England, Prance and 
Germany collect such taxes. (Page 7083.) 
President Taft also recommended a gradu- 
ated inheritance tax as a means of meet- 
ing a deficiency in the revenues. (Page 
7370.) ^ 


State Inheritance Taw . — Most of the 
states tax Inheritances and at the same 
time provide for the payment of preferred 
obligations of the deceased and the prompt 
and cfiScient settlement of the estate. 

The following Is a synopsis of several of 
the laws of the various states affecting the 
administration of the estate of a deceased 
person : 


1. Who to Administer. — (a) If the de- 
ceased leavas a will, the duty of adminis- 
tration falls upon the executor. If no 
executor is named, or in the event of the 
death or refusal or the executor to act, the 
Court will grant administration under the 
will to some suitable person, generally se- 
lected from those most largely interested 
under the provisions of the will, such as 
the reslduaty legatees, if any. (b) If the 
deceased dUd tntfestate, lettaw pt adminls. 
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tratlon Are mated to tl»e foUowiaA per- 
sons in prnctlciSilJy ell the states : 

First— To the surviving husband* or 

Widow. 

Second — To one dr more of the next of 
kin entitled to share in the estate. 

Third— If none of the above consent to 
act, to one of the creditors of the estate, 
except in localities where there is provided 
by law a Public Administrator, who is pre- 
ferred to creditors. In practically all the 
states an administrator is required to give 
bond for the faithful performance of his 
duties in double the value of the estate to 
be administered. 

In moit'^ the states. If so provided by 
the bond is required of an executor, 

in some states an executor is 
rsSwed to give a bond to cover the prob- 
^hTe amount of the debts of the estate, and 
In practically all the states, In the discre- 
tion of the Court, for cause shown, an 
executor may be required to give a bond. 

2, Claims of Creditors, — The procedure in 
the several states in presenting creditors’ 
claims against the estate varies consider- 
ably. In the majority of the states the 
executor or administrator Is required 
promptly to give public notice to creditors 
to present their claims to him, and the 
creditors are required so to present their 
claims supported by an affidavit that the 
same are justly due and owing from the 
estate, above any offsets or counter claims, 
within a period limited generally to six 
months or a year. The law of each state 
should be consulted for more specific de- 
tails. Most of the states direct a final 
closing of the estate by the executor or 
administrator within a year or eighteen 
months after his appointment, though the 
time limit may be extended by the Probate 
Court if conditions require It. 

3. Analysis of the laws of the several 
states, covering the Inheritance or succes- 
sion tax upon property received either by 
intestate laws, last will, or by gift or 
transfer, designed to take effect at death, 
excepting legacies for religious, charitable 
or educational purposes, which are tax 
exempt In most of the states. In the great 
majority of the states no distinction as to 
tax Is made between real estate and per- 
sonal property : 

Alabama . — No inheritance tax. 

Arizona . — To grandfather, grandmother, 
parents, husband, wife, child, brother, sister, 
son-in-law, or daughter-in-law, or adopted 
child. 1 per cent. $5,000 exempt to each 
beneficiary above named. Estates less than 
$10,000 exempt. To uncle, aunt, nephew, 
niece or descendant thereof, 2 per cent ; 
$2,000 exempt to each beneficla^ named. 
Estate less than $6,000 exempt. To others, 
3 per cent up to $10,000 ; 4 per cent from 
$10,000 to $20,000 ; 6 per cent from $20,- 
000 to ^60,000 ; 6 per cent above $50,000. 
$500 exempt 

Arkansas . — On amounts not exceeding $6,- 
000 tbe rate is 1 per cent to parents, hus- 
band^or wife, child or adopted child, brother, 
sister, son-in-law or daughter-in-law. To 
all others the rate on tbe same amount Is 
3 per cent. $3,000 passing to widow or 
minor child and $1,000 passing to the other 
immediate relatives mentioned is exempt 
The exemption to others more remote Is 
$600. On amounts In excess of $5,000 the 
primary rates (1 per cent and 8 ^r cent 
respectively) are Increased as follows: 
From $5,000 to $40,000, twiCe the primary 
rates ; from $10,000 to $30,000, three 
times the primary rates : from $80,000 to 
$50,000, four times; $50,000 to $100,000, 
five times ; $100,000 to $600,000, six 

times ; $600,005 to $1,000,000, seven times ; 
above $1,000,000, eight times. 


CaHfornia.-^For the purj>ose of determin- 
ing the rates of tax, beneficiaries are divid- 
ed Into five classes : (a) husband, wife or 
children; (b) brothers, sisters or their de- 
scendants, also son-in-law or daughter-in- 
law ; (c) uncles, aunts or Iheir descend- 
ants; (d) great-uncles, great-aunts or their 
descendants ; (e) others more remote. The 
tax also varies with the amount of the 
estate or legacy. On amounts not exceed- 
ing $25,000 the rates for the five classes 
of beneficiaries are respectively 1 per cent 
2 per cent, 3 per cent, 4 per cent and 5 
per cent. On amounts from $25,000 to 
$50,000 the above rates are multiplied by 
2. On amounts from $50,000 to $100,000 
the original rates are multiplied by 3. 

On amounts from $100,000 to $u00,000 they 
are multiplied by 4, and on amounts In 
excess of $500,000 they are multiplied by 6. 
Amounts exempt from taxation are as fol- 
lows : To widow or minor Child, $24,000 ; 
to other beneficiaries in class (a), $10,000; 
to beneflelarios in class (b). $2,000; to 
benofleiaries In class (c), $1,500; to class 

(d) , $1,000; to class (e), $500. 

Colorado. — To parents, husband or wife, 

child, brother or sister, wife or widow of 
son, husband of daughter, linc;fLl descendant, 
or adopted child the rate is 2 per cent, with 
$10,000 exempt To uncle, aunt, nephew 
or niece or their descendants, .3 per cent. 

To all others above $500: On $500 to $10,- 
000, lax is 3 per cent; $10,000 to $20,000, 

4 per cent ; $20,000 to $50,000, 5 per cent ; 
$50,000 to $500,000, 6 per cent ; above 
$500,000, 10 per cent. 

Connecticut. — To parents, husband, wife, 
descendant, adopted child or descendant 
thereof, 1 per cent up to $100,000 ; $100,- 
000 to $300,000, 2 per cent ; above $300,- 
000, 3 per cent ; $6,000 exempt. To brother > 
or sister, son-in-law or daughter-in-law, 1 
per cent up to $100,000 ; above $100,000, 3/ u?: 
per cent; $3,000. exempt. To others, 61. ;r 
per cent up to $100,000; above $100,000, 8 v 
per cent. $500 exempt. 

Delaware. — Exempt to parents, i^and- 
parents, husband, wife, descendants, 
adopted child. To others exempt to $500 
and taxable on excess as follows : To 
brothers, sisters or their descendants, 1 
per cent ; to uncles, aunts or their descend- 
ants, 2 per cent; to great-uncles, great- 
aunts or their descendants, 8 per cent ; to 
those more remote In blood, 6 per cent. 

District of Columbia. — No inheritance 
tax. 

Florida. — No inheritance tax. 

Georgia. — No Inheritance tax. 

Idaho. — Tax on estates less than $25,000 
at following rates : (a) To husband or wife, 

lineal Issue or ancestor, 1 per cent ; exempt 
to widow or minor child, $10,000 ; to others 
of Class A, exempt, $4,000. (b) To brother 
or sister, or their descendants, or wife or 
widow of son, or husband of daughter, 1^ 
per cent; exempt, $2,000. (c) To uncles, 

aunts or descendants, 3 per cent; exempt, 
$1,600. <a) To great-uncles, great-aunts or 

deaeendants, 4 per cent: exempt, $1,000. 

(e) To more distant relatives or strangers 
m bloody 6 per Cent: exempt, $600. On 
larger estates than $25,000 the above rates 
at*e nmlttplled as follows: $25,000 to $50,- 
000^ 11 times above ; $50,000 to $100,000, 

2 above; $100,000 to $500,000, 2% 

times above ; $505,000 and upward, 3 times 

To parents, husband, wife. ^de- 
scendant, adopted child, brother, sister, 
wife of son, husband of daughter, on 
amounts from $20,000 to $100,000 the rate 
is 1 per cent ; above $100,000, 2 per cent ; 
exempt below $20,000. To uncle, aunt, 
niece, nepl^ew or their descendants the rate 
Is 2 per cent on amounts less than |20»000 ; 
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4 per cent on amounter . In oxoeea of $20^^ 

000; exempt below To all others 

the rates vary with amounts as follows: 
Up to 1|110«(K)0» 8 per cent ; |1%000 to $20,- 
(KK). 4 per cent ; $20,^ to |&0;000. 6 per 
cent ; *50,000 to $io0,000, 0 per cfeUt j above 
$100,000, 10 per cent ; exempt to $5m 

Indiana. — On amounts not exceeding $25, • 
OOO, the primary rates are: (1) To hus- 
band, wife, ancestor, descendant, adopted 
child, 1 per cent. Exempt $10,000 to widow 
and $2,000 to otner parties Just named. 
(2) To brother, slOter or their descendants, 
or to son-in-law or daughter-in-law, IVs 
per cent; exempt $500. (3) To uncle, aunt 

or their descendants, 8 per cent; exempt 
$250. (4) To great uncle, great aunt or 

their descendants, 4 per cent ; exempt $100. 
(5) To others more remote, 5 per cent. On 
larger amounts the primary rates are mul- 
tiplied as follows: (1) from |25.000 to 
$50,000, m times; (2) from $50,000 to 
$100,000 twice; (8) from $100,000 to 
$500,000, 2% times ; (4) above $500,000, 3 
times. 

Iowa. — Property passing to parents, hus- 
band or wife, lineal descendants, adopted 
child or Issue thereof Is exempt. To others 

5 per cent tax above $1,000. To alien non- 
residents of the state tax Is 20 cent, un- 
less alien is brother or sister, when tax is 
10 per cent. 

Kansas. — No inheritance tax. 

Kentucky. — Tax of 5 per cent on all 
estates over $500 except to parents, hus- 
band or wife, lawful issue, husband of 
daughter, wife or widow of son. lineal de- 
scendants or adopted child, which are 
exempt. 

Louisiana. — Exempt to $10,000 to par- 
ents or lineal ancestors, children or de- 
scendants ; excess taxable at 2 per cent ; to 
others 5 per cent. 

Maine. — To ancestors, parents, husband, 
wife, descendants, adopted child, wife of 
son, husband of daughter, the rates are as 
follows : Up to *60,000, 1 per cent ; $60,- 
000 to $100,000, per cent ; above $100,- 
000, 2 per cent ; $10,000 exempt to parents, 
husband, wife, child or adopted child. To 
brother, sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece 
or cousin, the rates on the above amounts 
are 4 per cent, 4'^ per cent and 6 per cent ; 
$500 exempt. To others, rates on the same 
amounts are 5 per cent, 0 per cent and 7 
per cent ; same exemption. 

Maryland. — Exempt to parents, husband 
or wife, children, or lineal descendants; to 
others, 6 per cent above $600. 

Massachusetts. — To husband, wife, ances- 
tor, descendant, adopted child or its de- 
scendants, adopted parent or its ancestors, 
son-in-law, daughter-in-law, 1 per cent up 
to $50,000; 2 per cent $60,000 to $250,- 
000 ; 3 per cent $260,000 to $1,000,000 ; 4 
per cent above $1,000,000. To brother, 
sister, nephew or niece, 2 per cent up to 
$10,o60; 8 per cent $10,000 to $25,000; 5 
per cent $25,000 to $60,000 ; 6 per cent $50,- 
000 to $250,000 ; 7 per cent $250,(K)0 to 
$1,000,000 ; 8 per cent above $1,000,000. 
To others, 6 per cent up to $50,000; 6 
per cent $50,000 to $251X000 ; 7 per cent 
$250,000 to $1,000,000 ; 8 per cent above 
$1,000,000. $10,000 passing to parent, hus- 
band or wlfCt child, adopted child or adopt- 
ed parent is exempt To others the ex- 
emption is $1,000. 

Aflc?»^pa«.— Tax Is 1 per 
parents, parents, husband 
brother or sister, wife or 
husband of dau^ter, 
adopted child, or one 


cent to grond- 
or wife, child, 
widow of son, 
lineal descendants, 
to whom deceased 


stood In relation of parent, exenmt to $2,- 
000. To others, 5 per cent over $100, Ex- 
emption to widow is $6,000. 

iflnueaota.-^Five classes of benenciaries 


are recognised : (a) wife, or lineal descend- 
ant ; (b) husband, ^rn^nts, ancestors, 

adopted chtlfren or issue thereof ; CO 
brother or sister or their descendants, , son* 
In'iaw or dau8hter*ln*law ; (d) uncles, 
aunts or their desceiidants ; (e) others more 
j'emote. The rates for amounts not exceed- 
ing $15,000 (called the primary rates) for 
the classes given above are respectivmy 1 
per cent. If per cent, 3 per cent, 4 per 
cent and^* 5 per cent. On amounts from 
$15,000 to f So, 000 the primary rates are 
multiplied If times; from $30,000 to $50,- 
000 twice; from *50,000 to $100,000, 2| 
tim^; and above $1 00,000, 8 times. Exemp- 
tions. are to classes <a> and (b), except 
ancestors, $3,000; to class (c) $1,000; to 
class (d) $250 and to class (e) $100. 

MUsissippi, — No inheritance tax. 

Missouri. — All inheritances taxable at„5 
per cent except to parents, husband or 
wife, adopted child or lineal descendants, 
which are exempt. 

Montana, — Tax of 1 per cent to parents, 
husband, wife, child, brother, sister, de- 
scendant; adopted child, son-in-law, daugh- 
ter-In-law. $7,500 exempt. To all others, 

5 per cent over $500. 

Nebraska. — Taxable at 1 per cent to par- 
ents, husband or wife, child, brother or 
Bister, wife or widow of son, husband of 
daughter, adopted child and lineal descend- 
ants In lawful wedlock, exempt to $10,000. 
To uncle, aunt, nephew or niece, or de- 
scendants, 2 per cent ; exempt to $2,000. 
To others, above $500 as follows : $500 
to $5,000, 2 per cent ; $5,000 to $10,000, 
3 per cent ; $10,000 to $20,000, 4 per cent ; 
$20,000 to $50,000, 5 per cent; above $50,- 
000, 6 per cent. 

Nevada. — On amounts not exceeding $25,- 
000 the primary rates are: (1) To hnsband 
or wife, ancestors, decendants or adopted 
child, 1 per cent. $20,000 exempt to widow 
or minor child ; to others just named, $10,- 
000 exempt. (2) To brother, sister, nephew, 
niece or their descendants. 2 per cent ; $li>,- 
000 exempt. (3) To uncles, aunts or their 
descendants, 3 per cent, $6,000 exempt. 
(4) To great uncles, great aunts or their 
descendants, 4 per cent (6) To all others, 

6 per cent. On larger amounts the primary 
rates are multlpliecf as follows : $25,000 to 
*50,000, twice primary rates ; $50,000 to 
$200,000, 3 times; $100,000 to $600,000, 4 
times; above $500,000, 5 times. 

New Hampshire. — Exempt to parents, 
hnsband or wife, lineal descendants, brother, 
sister, adopted child, or issue thereof, wife 
or w’ldow of son, husband of daughter. To 
all others, 5 per cent. 


New Jersey . — Exempt to parents, husband 
or wife, children, lineal descendants, brother 
or sister, husband of daughter, wife or 
widow of son. To all others, 5 per cent ; 
$600 exempt. 

New Mexico . — No Inheritance tax. 

New York . — To parents, husband, wife, 
child, descendants, brother, sister, son-in- 
law, daughter-in-law or adopted child, ex- 
empt to $5,000 ; on excess rates are $50,0^, 
1 per cent; $50,000 to $250^000^ 2 per 
cent; $260,000 to $1,000,000, 3 per cent; 
4 per cent above $1,000,000. To others 
exempt to $1,000 ; rates on Excess on above 
amounts ai!^ 6 per cent, 8 per cent, 7 per 
cent 'and 8 per cent. 

North Owvllna . — Exempt to husband or 
wife* (1) To lineal ancestors, or descend- 
ants, brotlprs or sisters, or where mutual 
relation of ^rents and child existed, | per 
cent. (2) descendants of brother or sister. 
If per ceftC (8) Uncles or aunts, or de- 
scendants, # Mr cent. (4) Great-uncles, 
great-auntror descendants, 4 per cent, X5> 
To all otheitt, *2,000 to $6,000, 5 per ceht : 

*8,000 to »w, 5 ob. 7 J PM W: *10,000 
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f^»aOO« 1 per eeot; $26,000 to $50,000, 
i2i per cent; above $60,000, 15 per cent; 
exempt $2,000 tn ail oases. 

North To husband or wife ($20,- 

000 exempt), father, mother, descendants, 
adopted child or its descendants, 1 per cent 
up to $100,000 ; 2 per cent from $100,000 
to $260,000 ; 2 J per cent, $250,000 to $500,- 
000 ; 3 per cent above $500,000. To 

brother or sister, son-in-law or daugh- 
ter-in-law ($600 exempt), 1} per cent up 
to $25,CK>0; 2| per cent from $25,000 to 
$50,000 ; 3 per cent from $50,000 to $100,- 
000 ; 3J per cent from $100,000 to $500,- 
000 ; 4i per cent above $500,000. To uncle, 
aunt or their descendants, 3 per cent up 
to $25,000 ; per cent from $26,000 to 
$50,fj(MW ; 6 per cent from $50,000 to $100,- 
000 ; per cent from $100,000 to $500,- 
000 ; 9 per cent above $500,000. To others 
6 per cent to $25,0(K) ; 6 per cent from 
$25,000 to p9,0OO : 9 per cent from $50,- 
000 to $100^ ; 12 per cent from $100,000 
to $500,000; 16 per cent above $500,000. 

Ohio.— ^XiXempt to parents, husband or 
wife, Uaeal descendants or adopted child. 
To others 5 per cent above $600 exempt. 

Oklahoma. — To widow, $10,000 exempt : 
next $5,000 taxed at 1 psr cent ; above that 
sum rate Is 1.008 per cent. To husband, 
ancestors, descendants or adopted children, 
$6,000 exempt ; next $5,000 taxed at 1 per 
cent and excess as in case of the widow. 
To brothers, sisters or their descendants, to 
son-in-law or daughter-in-law, $500 exempt ; 
next $2,000 taxed at 1^ per cent ; excess 
taxed at said rate plus 1-50 of 1 per cent 
thereof. To uncles, aunts or descendants, 
$250 exempt ; next $2,000 taxed at 3 per 
cent ; excess taxed at said rate plus 1-50 
of 1 per cent thereof. To great-uncles, 
gi'eat-aunts or descendants, $150 exempt ; 
next $500 taxed at 4 per cent ; excess taxed 
at said rate plus 1-10 of 1 per cent thereof. 
To others more remote, $100 exempt; next 
$500 taxed at 5 per cent ; excess at said 
rate plus 1-10 of 1 per cent thereof. 

Oregon. — (a) Tax of 1 per cent to par- 
ents, husband or wife, child, brother or 
sister, wife or widow of son, husband of 
daughter, adopted child, lineal descendants 
or ancestors, $5,000 exempt to each person. 
Estate must exceed $10,000. (b) Tax of 2 

per cent to uncle, aunt, niece, nephew or 
descendants, $2,000 exempt to each person. 
Estate must exceed $5,000. In all other 
cases above $500 : $500 to $10,000, 3 per 
cent ; $10,000 to $20,000, 4 per cent ; $20,- 
000 to $50,000, 5 per cent ; above $50,000, 
6 per cent. 

Pennsylvania. — Estates less than $260 
exempt. Exempt to parents, husband or 
wife, children or lineal descendants, step- 
children, adopted children, wife or widow 
of son. To ail others, 5 per cent. 

Rhode Island. — No inheritance tax. 

South Carolina. — No Inheritance tax. 

South Dakota. — On amounts not exceed- 
ing $15,000 the primary rates of tax are : 

(1) To wife or lineal issue, 1 per cent. 

(2) To husband, ancestor or adopted child, 
per cent. (3) To brother, sister or their 

descendants, to son-in-law or daughter-in- 
law, 3 per cent. (4) To uncles, aunts or 
their descendants, 4 per cent ; (5) to others, 
6 per cent. On increased amounts the pri- 
mary rate is multiplied from $15,000 to $50,- 
000, twice ; from $60,000 to $100,000, 2i 
times ; above $100,000, 3 times. $10,000 is 
exempt to husband, wife, issue or adopted 
child ; $3,000 is exempt to ancestor ; $1,000 
exempt to class (3), $250 to class (4) and 
$100 to class (5). 

Tennessee. — To parents, husband, wife, 
child or descendants, $5,000 exenmt. Upon 
excess 1 per cent up to $20,000 ; 14 per 
cent above $20,000. To others, 5 per cent 
above $250. 


Texas. — Exempt to parents, husband or 
wife or descendants. The rate of taxation 
on other legacies varies (above such sum 
as is exempt) with the amount of the 
legacy. Sll divisions as to amount are 
recognised; (1) up to $10,000; (2) $10,000 
to $26,000: (3) $25,000 to $50,000: (4) 
$50,000 to $100,000 ; (p) $100J)00 to $500,- 
000; (6) above $500,000. To ancestors, 
brothers, sisters or their descendants, the 
rates on the above amounts are 2 per cent, 

per cent, 3 per cent, per cent, 4 per 
cent and 5 per cent ; $2,00() being exempt. 
To uncles, aunts or their descendants tne 
rates are 3 per cent, 4 per cent, 5 per cent. 
6 per cent, 7 per cent and 8 per cent, $1,000 
being exempt. To others more remote the 
rates are 4 per cent, 5} per cent, 7 per 
cent, 8J per cent, 10 per cent and 12 per 
cent, $500 being exempt. 

Utah. — Tax of 5 per cent on all estates 
over $10,000. 

Vermont. — Exempt to parents, husband 
or wife, lineal descendants, stepchild, 
adopted child, or lineal descendant thereof, 
wife or widow of son, husband of daughter. 
To all others, 5 per cent. 

Virginia. — Exempt to lineal ancestors or 
lineal descendants, husband or wife, brother 
or sister. To all others, 5 per cent. 

Washington. — (a) Tax of 1 per cent 
above $10,000 to parents, husband or wife, 
lineal descendants, adopted child, or lineal 
descendant thereof, (b) To collaterals, In- 
cluding the third degree of relationship, 3 
per cent up to $50,000. 44 per cent from 
$50,000 to $100,000, and o per cent from 
$100,000 upward. <c) To those further re- 
moved, 6 per cent up to $50,000, 9 per 
cent up to $100,000, 12 per cent above 
$100,000. 

West Virginia. — To lineal ancestor, hus- 
band, wife, descendant, the rate is 1 per 
cent on amounts up to $25,000 ; $25,000 
to $50,000, 14 per cent; $50,000 to $100,- 
000, 2 per cent ; $100,000 to $500,000, 24 
per cent ; above $500,000, .3 per cent. Ex- 
empt up to $10,000, except in case of widow, 
where $15,000 is exempt. To brother or 
Bister the rate is 3 per cent up to ,$25,000, 
and for the varving amounts stated above 
the rates are 44 per cent, 0 per cent, 74 
per cent and 9 per cent. To others more 
remote the rates are 6 per cent, 74 per 
cent, 10 per cent, 124 per cent and 16 
per cent. 

Wisconsin. — (1) Tax of 1 per cent to 
husband, wife, lineal descendants, lineal 
ancestors, adopted child, and lineal Issue 
thereof. (2) To brothers, sisters and de- 
scendants, wife or widow of son, or husband 
of daughter, 14 per cent. (8) To uncles, 
aunts or their descendants, 8 per cent. (4) 
To great-uncles, great-aunts and their de- 
scendants, 4 per cent. (6) To all others, 6 
per cent. When the estate Is above $25,000 
the above rates are multiplied as follows : 
$25,000 to $50,000, 14 times on excess; 
150.000 to $100,000, 2 times on excess ; 
$300,000 to $600,000, 24 times on excess; 
above *600, 000, 8 times on excess. Exempt 
$10 ,000 to widow and lesser amounts to 
other relatives, down to $100 exemptions to 
strangers in blood. 

Wyoming. — ^Tax of 2 per cent on amount 
above *10*000 to parents, husband or wife, 
child, brother, sister, lineal descendants, 
wife or widow of son, husband of daughter, 
adopted or acknowledged child for ten years. 
Except that to husband, wife or child resi- 
dent of the state *25,000 to each Is exempt. 
To others than above, tax of 5 per cent ; 
$600 exempt. 

Preferred Obligations. — In most states 
the preferred obligations are funeral ex- 
penses, administration, taxes, Judgments In 
the order named. 
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Inheritance Tax» recommended by Pres- 
ident — 

Eoosevelt, 7043, 7083. 

Taft, 7370, 7390. 

Initiative, Eeferendum and Becall.— 

Under these terms are comprised several 
propositions for bringing the entire body 
of voters into closer and more active par- 
ticipation in making and enforcing lawa 
In the opinion of ibany persons of various 
political faiths these ideas comprehend a 
simpler and more advanced form of de- 
mocracy than at present obtains in most 
representative governments. 

The initiative gives the people the power 
to originate laws. If a certain percentage 
of the voters sign a petition for a law and 
file it with the proper official it must come 
before the legislative body. 

Reference of proposed laws to the people 
for their final acceptance or rejection is 
known as the referendum. The Initiative 
is always coupled with the referendum. 

The recall is a provision for the recall 
of an elective officer before the expiration 
of his term of office by petition of a certain 
proportion of those who voted for him and 
demanding another election. ^ 

The principle of the referendum has been 
employed in the United States as far back 
as 1778, when the legislature of Massachu- 
setts submitted a constitution to the people, 
requiring a two-thirds majority for its 
ratification. This failed of passage at the 
hands of the voters, and In 1779 a popular 
vote was taken on whether to hold a con- 
stitutional convention. This proposal car- 
ried and a convention was called which 
framed a new constitution which was later 
submitted to the people and ratified. Con- 
stitutions have been referred to the people 
for ratification by nearly all the states. 

The broader idea of the referendum as 
popularly advocated In the United States is 
copied from the Swiss republic, whence It 
dates back to the fourteenth century. 
About 1890 interest in this form of law- 
making was aroused. Its introduction was 
one of the demands of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, and later of the People’s party. It 
was thought that In this way legislation 
could be taken from the control of party 
politicians. 

In 1898 South Dakota so amended Its 
constitution as to require the submission to 
popular vote of any measure proposed by 
petition of five per cent of the qualified 
voters. Upon petition of the same percen- 
tage of voters any measure enacted by the 
legislature was required to be submitted 
to the people, provided such measure was 
not necessary to the immediate preservation 
of the public health, peace or safety for 
the support of the government or its exist- 
ing institutions. South Dakota’s adoption 
of the initiative and referendum was follow- 
ed by Utah In 1900 and by Oregon in 1902. 

The Oregon P/on.— The Oregon plan 
seems to have been the model after which 
other states formed their initiative and 
referendum laws. It requires that an initi- 
ative petition must be signed by eight per 
cent of the legal voters as shown by the 
vote for supreme judge at the last preceding 
general election, and filed with the Secre- 
tary of State four months before election. 
A referendum petition need only be signed 
by five per cent of the voters and filed with 
the Secretary of State ninety days after the 
final adjournment of the legislature passing 
the bill on which the referendum Is de- 
manded. The legislature may also refer to 
the people any act passed by it. The veto 
power of the governor does not extend to 
referendum measures passed on by popular 


vote. It is also provided that the Secretary 
of State shall, at the expense of the state, 
mail to roistered voters a pripted pam- 
phlet contafning a tme copy of the title attd 
text of each measure to he voted on, and 
the proponents and opponents are per^ 
ynltted to insert in the pamphlet, at the 
actual cost to themselves of paper and 
printing only, such arguments on the snhlect 
as they desire to present. The Republican 
legislature of Oregon was directed by the 
referendum to elect Governor Chamberlain, 
a Democrat, to the United States Senate. 

The Ohio Constitutional Convention pro- 
posed an amendment to the Constitution of 
the State providing for Initiative and Refer- 
endum, requiring signatures of ten per cent 
of the electors to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution, and three per cent of 
the electors for a Referendum proposing a 
law. The amendment submltteff to the peo- 
ple for approval, same to take effect October 
1, 1912, was approved by vote df people at 
election held September 3, 1912. The Legis- 
lature of Ohio In 1913 passed following 
safety guards for the Initiative and Refer- 
endum petitions : Accepting money for sign- 
ing, prohibited; applicable to each plan of 
organization in municipalities ; ^ving 
money or value for signing, prohibited ; 
printing and distribution of publicity 
pamphlets relative to measures submitted 
to people through Initiative and Referen- 
dum ; provisions for Initiative and Referen- 
dum in municipal corporations: statement 
showing payments for circulating peti- 
tions. 

Oklahoma was the first state to embody 
the initiative and referendum in its original 
constitution. Thirteen states have adopted 
the initiative and referendum — Arkansas, 
California (including the recall of judges), 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada (referendum 
only), Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota 
and Utah. The legislature of Massachu- 
setts has rejected the referendum. The 
question has also been submitted to the 
people of Florida, Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Texas, AVashlngton and Wisconsin. 
In Wyoming and Mississippi ihe required 
number of ballots was not cast, but of those 
voted the majority favored the proposition. 
In these states law’s have been enacted for 
regulating the circulation of petitions. 

The Initiative and referenuum is being 
largely used In cities, towns and counties 
to decide questions ofjpubllc improvements, 
franchises, liquor traffic, etc. Los Angeles, 
Cal., adopted a form of initiative and ref€|r- 
endum in 1902, rind many other California 
citits have followed its example. 

The California law of 1913. provides that 
the sheet or pamphlet containing Consti- 
tutional amendments, as well as any ques- 
tion, proposition or amendment to the Con- 
stitution to be submitted to the people by 
either Initiative or Referendum petition, 
shall also contain the corresponding Con- 
stitutional provisions as then In force, so 
as to facilitate comparison. 

An amendment to the Constitution of Col- 
orado became effective on Jan. 22, 1913, 
providing that every elective public officer 
may be recalled from office at any time ; the 
initiation of the proceeding being a petition 
signed by electors equal in number to 
twenty-five per cent of the entire vote cast 
at the la.st preceding election for all candi- 
dates for the position which the Incumbent 
sought to i]^ recalled occupied. An amend- 
ment to the Constitution became effective on 
Jan. 22, 1913, providing for the recall of 
judicial decisions. 

Returns on the Initiative and Referendum 
measures snhmitted to Montana’s voters at 
the election in November, 1912, indicated 
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that a^ral of them were carried by heavy 
majomies. Thoy provide for party nom- 
ination for state offices by direct vote, 
limiting the can^#lgn expenditures of candi- 
dates to 15 fm cent of the office salary 
for one year, and providing for the direct 
election of United States Senators and for a 
Presidential primary. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
on February 19, 1912, handed down a deci- 
sion upon the claim of the Pacific States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, that a 
tax upon it Imposed by the Initiative and 
Referendum method in Oregon, w'as un- 
con stltutlongl, The Court dedded that only 
Congress and not the Supreme Court of 
the United States may object to the Initi- 
ative and Referendum. 


lnjmiCtions.~JudIclal writs forbidding 
specified persons doing certain things, the 
commission or continuance of which would, 
in the opinion of a judge, work Irreparable 
injury before the complaint could be settled 
in a court of equity were borrowed by 
the early English chancellors from Roman 
jaw to supplement the common law where 
inadequate to meet the ends of justice. 
The scope and application of these writs, 
now known as injunctions, have been broad- 
jened until to-day the injunction is one of 
the most widely used processes of the 
courts of equity. 

Injunctions, which are summary proceed- 
ings, are only rightfully Issued In cases 
where the remedy at law will be inadequate 
to give a party who is wronged the com- 
plete relief to which he Is entitled. Pop- 
ular interest has been aroused In the subject 
of injunctions by their employment in labor 
disputes, where labor union members and 
their friends and sympathizers have been 
enjoined from Inducing or coercing other 
working people to quit work, thus inflicting 
damage or injury to their employers, and 
thereby forcing the employers to grant con- 
cessions demanded by the labor union mem- 
bers. 

Injunctions have also been granted ra* 
straining labor unions from advising mem- 
bers of their own or allied organizations 


to withdraw their profitable patronage or 
services from employers against whom they 
have a grievance. (See Boycott.) 

Trade unions have openly expressed hos- 
tility to the Injunction as applied to their 
mt'rabers, and have had a law passed pro- 
viding that no writ shall be Issued restrain- 
ing any person from terminating employ- 
ment, or from recommending others to do 
so ; or from peaceful picketing ; or from 
ceasing to patronize or to employ any party 
to a labor dispute ; or from peacefully as- 
sembling ; or from doing any act which 
might lawfully be done In the absence of a 
labor dispute. 

Dec. 18, 1907, Judge Gould, of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
granted a temporary injunction against the 
officers of the American Federation of La- 
bor, restraining them from publishing the 
narnne of the Buck’s Stove and Range Com- 
pany In their paper, The American Fcder* 
ationistj under the heading, *‘We Don’t 
Patronize,” or “Unfair List.” This Injuiip*^ 
tion was made permanent March 23, 1008, 
the judge declaring that, although individ- 
uals may refuse to patronize k firm, the 
Inciting of others to do so constitutes a 
conspiracy in restraint of trade. It re- 
strained Saniuel Gompers, John Mitchell 
and Prank Morrison from “publishing or 


publishing or 


otherwise circulating, whether In writing or 
orally, any statement or notice of any kina 
or character whatever calling the attention 
of the complainant’s customers, or of dealers 
or tradcsmeni or the public^ to any boycott 


against the complainant. Its business or Its 

? roduct and from advising any one not 
o purchase or handle the complainant's 
goods or by any other form of representa- 
tion or statement interfering with his busi- 
ness.” This injunction was violated and the 
defendants were sentenced by Judge Daniel 
Wright to imprisonment for one year, nine 
months and six months, respectively. The 
case was then taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Meanwhile the Feder- 
ation and the Bucks Company had come to 
an agreement. The court, therefore, in 
May, 1911, dismissed the original Injunction 
suit brought by the company ; and, while 
declaring the sentences in the contempt 
case to be excessive, ruled that the dlRmlasnl 
of the Injunction suit did not prejudice the 
right of the original court to punish any 
contempt committed. After Investigation 
by a committee appointed to Inquire whether 
contempt had been committed. Justice 
Wright, in June, 1912, reimposed the sen- 
tences of twelve, nine and six months. The 
case was then taken again to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. Op 
May 5, that court, in a divided opinion, sus- 
tained the lower court In finding Messrs. 
Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison guilty of 
contempt, but modified tbc sentences to 
thirty days In jail for Gompers and 1^500 
fine for each of the others. 

In the latter part of May, 1918, counsel 
for the three defendants filed a petition in 
the Supreme Court of the United States for 
a writ of certiorari to obtain a review of the 
case. About the same time the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia filed a 
petition asking the same court to reverse 
that portion of the decision of the Court of 
Appeals which reduced the penalties im- 
posed. June 19, the petition for a review 
of the case was granted, and May II, 1914. 
the United States Supreme Court dismissed 
the case. 

In 1893 the engineers on the Toledo, 
Ann Arbor and Michigan Railroad Went out 
on strike. The engineers on cdPnectlng 
lines of road rcfugi^d to handle cars of 
that road. An Injunction was granted by 
Judge Taft (later I’resident), forbidding 
the employees of other roads to refuse to 
handle the cars of the Toledo, Ann Arbor 
and Michigan road. This wap the first 
judicial decision outlining the rights and 
duties of organized labor Tn interstate com- 
merce. This opinion, while conceding the 
right of the engineers and employees of 
the Toledo Company to quit work, denied 
the right of the employees of other com- 
panies to refuse to handle the oars of the 
Toledo Company when offered them, such 
refusal being deemed part of a conspiracy 
In restraint of interstate commerce. 

In 1894 the American Railway Union 
struck agalni^ the Pullman Car (jompauy. 
Members of .affiliated unions on all railways 
i^nsca to handle the Pullman cars. The 
Clnoiinsti Southern Railway Insisted on 
, fti employees hauling the cars, and an 
woer of the union was sentenced to jail 
tor endeavoring to induce the men not to 
handle Pullman cars after an Injunction had 
been granted by Judge Taft forbidding such 
refusal, on the ground of interference with 
Inter^ate traffic. 

In September, 1908, Judge Van Deventer, 
of the united States Circuit Court, at St. 
Louis, Mo., granted the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern Railroad, and other 
roads operating in Arkansas, an injunction 
restraining the Arkansas State Railroad 
Commission from enforcing the two-cent-a- 
mlle rate of fare law, on the ground that 
such rate was confiscatory and therefore 
unconstitutional. 

In 1908 the Chicago Ty|>osra|)h}ca! Union 
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was enjoined by the XlUboSs Supreme Coujft 
not to practice **pieketittir* I'ne unlou ap* 
pealed the case and coutlttned tne practice 
complained ot. The violators bned by 
the courts who held that an aPP^r does not 
Justify the violation of an injunction. 

In 190S a New York City Court judge 
issued an Injunction restraining the police 
from Interferii^ with certain theatrioal per- 
formances on ^nday. This Injunction was 
dismissed hy the Annellate l^lvlslon of the 
State Supreme Couiti on the ground that an 
oflUcer cannot b^ restrained from enforcing 
a valid law« 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company sought, in 1908, to en- 
join its switchmen from leaving its employ 
In violatlpn of an alleged agreement to work 
under ceriira conditions for a speelded time. 
The Injun^ion was refused on the grounds 
that no violation of property rights 
was showh, and that members of labor 
organizatloxis may peacefully withdraw 
from employment, even though such with- 
drawal involves a breach of contract. 

Many Interesting points of law have been 
raised on tlie subject of injunctions, and 
they have been officially discussed by 
ITesideut Roosevelt and President Taft. 
Injunctions: * 

Abuse of, in labor disputes, men- 
tioned, 7026, 7086, 7128, 7190, 7213. 
Defended by President Taft, 7378. 
Discussing powers of courts in, 7378. 
Inland Bill. — a bin of exchange drawn in 
a country on a person or firm In the same 
country. 

Inland Waterways, improvements rec- 

omraonded, 7222. 

Innocuous Desuetude.—Thls phrase oc- 
curs in a message of President Cleveland, 
March 1, 1880 (4900), when he was discus- 
si iig laws on the subject of suspensions 
from office. The Senate had asked him for 
his reasons for auspending certain officials. 
Insane Asylum. (See Government Hos- 
pital for Insane.) 

Insane Persons, act making grant of 
lands to States for benefit of, vetoed, 
2780. 

Insecticide and Fungicide Board.*— A 

Federal Ixiard under the Jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture which has charge 
of the administration of the laws for the 
inspection of Insecticides and fungicides. 
The Insecticide Act of 1910 was designed to 
regulate the Interstate shipment, and to pre- 
vent the Importation Into the United States, 
of adulterated and misbranded Insecticides 
and fungicides, and also to control the man- 
ufacture and sale of such products in the 
District of Columbia and the territories. By 
Its provisions the Secretary of the Treaa^ 
iiry, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor are au- 
thorized to make uniform rules for its en- 
forcement. The bureaus of Animal and 
Plant Industry, Chemistry and Entomology 
are represented on the board. 

Laboratory and field experiments have been 
continued with various insecticides, espe- 
cially lime and sulphur preparations, several 
arsenleals, and other toxic substances as 
possible substitutes for these nicotine 
sprays, distillate emulsions, etc. Some ex- 
periments have been undertaken to deter- 
mine as exactly as possible the quantity 
of arsenate of lead which should be em- 
ployed satisfactorily to control the eodllng 
moth and plum curculio on apples and 
peaches. 


military dreBis insignia are 
badges in the form of medallions«.,rlhhos!ii, 
or the like, slgtlaliklng rank or dlstiletioii* 
Ingolvunt Bebtiks. (See Banki^ptcy; 

Debtors, Ipaolveiit.) ^ 

XnspectloQ, Office of, Agriculture De- 
pertnieiit.— The Federal meat inspection 
service is ^caning to be recognised as the 
most effective existing agency for collecting, 
on a broad scale, data absolutely necessary 
to the success of any extensive program for 
the eradication from the food herds of the 
country of such diseases as tuberculosis and 
certain serious parasitic affections, the pres- 
ence of which is not suspected In the living 
animal until the damage they do is beyoUd 
remedy and the losses they caUae are beyond 
prevention. The eradication, or material 
reduction, of these diseases will enormously 
lessen losses on the farm, and In a corre- 
sponding measure remove the cause of the 
losses froip condemnations under inspection. 

The rules of condemnation on account of 
disease have been prepared by scit'ntitc and 
practical experts, and essentially conform 
to the views expressed by a commission of 
seven men outside of the department con; 
vened in 1907 by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to study the subject and give opinions 
as to the disposal of carcasses affected with 
disease and abnormalities. That the regu- 
lations are Intelligently applied Is Indicated 
by the fact that all conaemnations on the 
post-morten Inspection under the Federal 
system are determined by graduated veter- 
inarians and then only after they have 
received instruction in the practical appli- 
cation of the rules after admission to the 
service. These inspectors, stationed In many 
states, make actual post-mortem examina- 
tions of upward of 00 per cent of the cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and goats slaughtered for food 
In the United States. This information, 
used In conjunction with live stock ship- 
ping records is sufficient, In most cases, to 
fix the territory of origin, and In many 
cases lead to the farm and herds whence 
the diseased animals have come. 

In 1907 a Board of Food and Drug In- 
spection was organized to assist the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture In the enforcement of 
the Pood and Drugs Act. Some of the Im- 
portant decisions of this board prohibited 
the coating of rice ; restricted the use of 
coloring matter in food products; forbade 
the use of chemical preservatives known to 
he harmful ; prohibited the bh aching of 
flour with nitrogen peroxide/ the use of 
shellac for coating chocolates and other 
confections, the use of saccharin and cop- 
per sulphate In foods, importation and 
interstate traffic in absinthe, the shipment 
of Immature, artificially colored citrus 
fruits ; and restricted the sale of canned 
goods containing salts of tin. These boards 
were later, for purposes of economyi com- 
bined into the Office of Inspection. 
Inspection, Sanitary. (See Animal In- 
dustry dlacussed,) 

InhPactor-Cl^ral. (See War Depart- 
ment and Army.) 

Inspeotor-Q^eral of Army, bill rela- 
tive to do|iartment of, returned; 483fi. 
Xnspeetor Q| Cust 0 in 8 .*~One who exam- 
ines importer goods and baggage to forestall 
the effect ^t jfalse declarations, and to pre- 
vent smuggitig. 

InspoctOTt llovonne. (Bee Bevenue In- 
spector.) 
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liuititatians of Xioaniing. (See Educa- 


tion} Military Academy; National 
University} Naval Academy; Semi- 
^ naries of Learning.) 

Insular Affairs^ Bureau of. War Depart- 
ments — By act of July 1, 1002, the Bureau 
of Insular Affairs is charged with the ad- 
ministration of **all matters of civil gov- 
ernment in the island possessions of the 
United States under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department.*’ Under this head are 
Included the Philippines (q. v.), Porto Rico 
(q. V.), and the other island possessions of 
the United States. (See War Department.) 
fnaitla r Possessions. — According to n re- 
port published by the National Geographic 
Society in June, 1914, the United States 
owns exactly 8,000 Islands, supporting a 
population of 10,000,000. The report fur- 
ther shows that the commerce of these 
Islands exceeds $300,000,000, or more than 
that of the United States in any year prior 
to 1850. American capital Invested in the 
islands aggregates approximate $400,000,- 
000, and from them there is Ablpped to the 
United States $100,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts every year and they take In exchange 
products of about equal value. 

The feature of the report is the develop- 
ment of Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philip- 
pine Islands. It shows that when Porto Rico 
came under American mle fifteen years ago 
there was but one school building on the 
island, while to-day there are 1.200. There 
were 25,000 pupils enrolled In the first year 
of American administration, now there are 
175,000. Then thtere was but one good 
road of forty miles ; now there are aoout 
1,000 miles. Production of sugar has grown 
from 65,000 tons a year to 365,000. For- 
eign commerce was about $20,000,000 a 
year ; now It is nearly $100,000,000. 

Hawaii has been extremely prosperous 
since it came permanently under the Ameri- 
can flag in 1900. The assessed value of 
the sugar crop more than doubled, deposits 
in banks trebled and in savings banks quad- 
rupled. Hawaii’s irrigation system is the 
marvel of the engineering world, and the 
quantity of sugar produced per acre far 
exceeds that of any other spot on the globe. 
The Alaskan islands and mainland cost 
us $7,.500,000, an expenditure that many be- 
lieved to be unjustifiable ; yet for many 
years the annual value of seal skins alone 
approximated the cost of the entire area. 
At present the value of the canned salmon 
sent us from Alaska in a single year Is twice 
as much as the entire possession cost. (See 
Alaska, Guam, Hawaii. Puerto Rico, Philip- 
pines, Tutu 11a, Wake and other islands.) 

Insular Possessions, U. S., mentioned, 
7019, 7286, 7681. 

Industrial development of, 7019. 
Insuraiice Companies, American: 
Exclusion of, from Germany, referred 
. to, 6061, 6099, 6183. 

Discussed by President Roosevelt, 
6987, 7290. 

Federal control of, advocated, 6987. 
Treatment of^ in Eussia, 5961. 
Xnimrrectioit ^Rebellion against legal au- 
thority, especially a small uprising within 
a country or state. (See Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion.) 

Insurrections. ( See Illegal Combinations.) 
Intercession. — A voluntary offer to mediate, 
especially on the part of one country towards 


another. It sometimes takes the form of 
force, as in the case of the intercession on 
the part of the United Htattss In the dlfll- 
culties between Cuba and Hpain, which led 
to the Spanish-American War. (See Spun- 
ish-American War, and Intervention.) 

Intercontinental Eailroad: 

Connection of Mexican railway sys- 
tem with, discussed, 5647. 

Survey for, discussed, 5622. 

To connect systems of North America 
with those of southern continent 
recommended, 5504. 

Intercourse, Foreign: 

Action recommended on the publica- 
tion of confidential items, 2281. 

Appropriations for, 190, 448. 
Reduction in, discussed, 4356, 
Unexpended, 3828. 

Contingent expenses — 

Funds on deposit with Baring 
Brothers & Co. for, 3828. 

Public interests demand that con- 
fidential items bo not published, 
2281. 

Expenditures for, to be paid from 
funds on deposit, 3828. 

Provision for, recommended, 58, 190. 

Requests of House and Senate for in- 
formation regarding, refused, 
186, 2281, 2416, 2452, 2690, 2691, 
2695, 6101. 

Referred to, 2529. 

Interest Laws. (See Statutes of Limi- 
tations.) 

Interior, Department of the.— An execu- 
tive department of the government com- 
posed of a number of bureaus and ofilees 
whose duties have no connection with 
each other, but relate generally to inter- 
nal affairs. It was created by an act of 
Congress approved Marc^h 8, 1849 ; In the 
original law It was called the Home De- 
partment (q. V.), the name being very soon 
changed. By the act of 1849, It was given 
jurisdiction over patents, formerly held by 
the State Department ; Indian Affairs, for- 
merly held by the War Department ; pen- 
sions, formerly hold by the War and Navy ; 
and the census, formerly under the Treas- 
ury ; while the General Laud Cifllce was 
transferred to it from the Treasury, to- 
gether with the care of certain public build- 
ings and the revision of court accounts. 
The CeUBus Bureau was transferred in 1903 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor 
(q, V.), while the reviewing of the accounts 
of courts and marshals is in the hands of 
the Department of Justice (q. v.). Numer- 
ous additions have since been made to its 
Jurisdiction, including education, public sur- 
veys, the subsidized railroads, the distribu- 
tion of certain public documents ; labor mat- 
ters now controlled by the Department of 
Labor (q. v.), territories, national parks, 
and the oversight of certain charitable In- 
stitutions in the District of Columbia. The 
office of Assistant Secretary was created at 
its organization : an additional assistant 
secretary, with the title of First Assistant, 
was created In 1865. 

Patent Office attends to the granting and 
issuing of patents on inventions. The 
first patent law was approved April 10, 
1790. Only three patents were granted the 
first year, thirty-three the second, and 
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TeleS tbe tblrd. In 1836 tb« Patent Office 

VHB burned, wltb all the records, and Con- 
ipreas then established the present aystem, 
aubstantlftUy repealing the earlier laws. 
The office was created as a Bureau of the 
Department of State, the chief officer being 
the Commissioner of Patents, When the 
Department of the Interior was created, 
in 1849, the Patent Office was made a bu- 
reau thereof. The Commissioner of Patents 
supervises the issuing of patents and the 
registration of trade-marks. His decision 
Is Onal in t^e Patent Office and he has 
appellate jurisdiction in the trial of Inter- 
ference cases and questions relating to the 
patentability of Inventions. The Office pub- 
lishes each month an Official Gazette, giv- 
ing a description of each patent issued. 
(Bee Patents.) 

CotniMidwvrr of pemions has charge of 
mattortf-.iiroting to pensions and bounty 
lands, i^ttiider him are two deputy commis- 
sioners and a chief clerk, each In charge of 
ci'i-tain divisions of the Bureau. TTp to 
tjhe distribution of pensions had been 
supervised by 4hc War and Navy Depart- 
ments, each for its own pensioners. In that 
year (''engross cstablls'hed the Pension Bu- 
reau, and placed .1. S. Edwards in charge. 
He Immrdiatoly assumed the business here- 
tofore conducted by the War Department, 
and in 1840 naval pensions also. In the 
same year the Bureau was made a part of 
the new Interior Department, (See also 
Pensions.) 

General Land Office has charge of the 
survey and sale of public lands. Until 1812 
the Secretary of the Treasury acted as 
agent for the sale of public lands. After 
(he office of Commissioner of the General 
Land Office was created, the Land Office 
remained a Bureau of fhc Treasury Depart- 
ment until it was made a part of the In- 
terior Department at Its organization. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has juris- 
diction over the Indians of the united 
States, except hose In Alaska, and makes 
annual rejiorts upon the condition of each 
tribe. Previous to 1822 all matters relat- 
ing to the Indians had been transacted by 
the clerks of the War Department, By 
this time, however, the business relations 
between the Government and the Indians 
had grown to such proportions that it be- 
came necessary to establish a Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Accordingly Congress au- 
thorized the President to appoint a Com- 
missioner who should have general super- 
intendence, under the Secretary of War, of 
all Indian Affairs. The first Commissioner 
was appointed July 9, 1832. It remained 
a part of the W’ar Department until 1849, 
when It was transferred to the Department 
of the Interior. (See Indians.) 

The Bureau of Education was originally 
established under the name of the Depart- 
ment of Education In 1867 ; the succeeding 
yeajr It was made a Bureau of the Interior 
Dephwtmcnt. Its head Is the Commissioner 
of Education. His duties are to collect 
such statistics and facts as show the prog- 
l^css of education throughout the country, 
and to diffuse this ana such other Infor- 
mation as shall aid In educational prog- 
ress. He also has charge of the education 
of the Indians In Alaska, and administers 
the endowment fund for the support fit 
agricultural and mechanical colleges. 

The Geological Survey was made a Bu- 
reau of the Interior Department In 1870, 
although geological and topographical expe- 
ditions had been sent out before that time. 
Its head, the Director of the. Geological 
Survey, Is charged with the classification 
of nubile lands, their examination as to 
geologic structure, mineral resources and 
products and the preparation of topo- 
graphic and geologic maps ; he makes in- 


vestigations as to the water supniy and 
the capacity of streams ; and has charge of 
the reclamation of arid lauds (popularly 
known ns Irrigation work) including the 
dlahursemeni of the reclamation fund, ere; 
ated by the act of June 17, 1902, from the 
snic of arid lands. (See Irrigation; see 
Geological Survey.) 

Following Is a list of the secretaries of 
the interior and the presidents under 
whom they served : 



Pierce 

Buchanan.. 
Lincoln.. . . 

m 

Johnson. . . 


Grant 

« 

Hayes 

Garfield . . . 

Arthur 

Cleveland.. 

B. Harrison! 
Cleveland.. 

McKinley.. 
“ ..I 

Roosevelt.. 
^ * 

Taft 


Thomas Ewing, Ohio 

James A. Pearce, Maryland. . . . 
T.M.T.McKcnnan, Pennsylvania 
lAlcx. H. H. Stuart, Virginia. . . . 
Robert McClelland, IVIichigan. . 
Jacob Thompson, M itwifaippi . . 

Caleb B. Smith, Imliuna. 

John P. Usher, Indiana. 


Wilson. . . . 


James Harlan, Iowa 

lOrville H. Browning, Illinois. . . 

I Jacob D. Cox, Ohio. 

[Columbus Delanl^ Ohio 

Zachariah ChaiKiJer, Michigan. 

Carl Schure, MisHouri 

Samuel J. Kirkwood, Iowa 

Henry M. Toller, Colouulo 

Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Mississippi. 
William F. Vilas, Wisconsin.. . . 

John W. Noble, Missouri 

Ilokc Smith, Georgia 

David II. Francis, Missouri. , . 
[Cornelius N. Bliss, Now York. . 
Ethan A. Hitchcock, Missouri. . 


[James R. Garfield, Ohio 

Richard A. Ballinger, Washing- 
ton 

Walter L. Fisher, Illinois. 
Franklin K. Lane, California. . . . 


1849 
18ft0 
I.S.IO 

1850 
1853 
1857 
R61 
1803 
1805 
1805 
ISOO 
1809 
1870 
187,5 
1877 
1881 
1882 
1885 
1888 
1889 
1803 

1896 

1897 
1899 
1901 
IW 


1011 

1013 


For more detailed Information as to the 
Bcopc of the activities of the Depart nu'nt 
of the Interior consult the index ref('n*n(*os 
to the Prosiclcnts’ ISIessages and Enevolo- 
podlc articles under the following head- 
ings ; 


Bureau of Educa- 
tion 

EHeemosynary Insti- 
tutions 

General Land Office 
Geological Survey. 
Indians. 

Land Grants. 

Lands, Bounty. 
Lands, Desert. 

Lands, Homestead. 
Lands, Indian. 


Lands, Mineral. 
Lands, riihlic. 

T.ands, Fwarnp. 
Lands, Timber and 
Htoiic. 

Mines, Bur(‘nu of 
National Monuments 
Patents. 

Pensions. 

Reclamation Service 
Territories 


Iaterio7» Bepartment of the: 

Additional room for clerical force in, 
recommended, 4661. 

Affairs of, discussed, 5760. 


Afmointments and removals in, re- 
ferred to, 3669. 

Bstablishment of, referred to, 2704. 
Fire in, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4405, 4407. 
Fireproof roof for, recommended, 
4690. 


Increased number of law clerks in, 
recommended, 4679. 

Libraries in, consolidation of, re- 
ferred to, 4738. 
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Separation of Patent OfSee from, rec- 
ommended, 415^), M0B, 

Transfer of — 

Pension Bureau from, to War De- 
partment, recommended, 4060, 

Territorial affairs from State De- 
partment to, recommended, 4060, 

4145, 

Internal Dnproveimits.— There being no 
provision In the Constitution for Internal 
improvements, the matter has always been 
a subject of dispute. Since Aug. 7, 1789, 
Congress has regularly appropriated money 
for such Improvements as lie strictly within 
the Federal jurisdiction — harbors, beacons, 
buoys, lighthouses, piers, etc. March 29, 

1800, Congress authorized the president to 
appoint three commissioners to lay out a na- 
tional road from Cumberland, on the Poto- 
mac, to the Ohio River, and appropriated 
$00,000 for the expenses (400). The road 
was to pass through several states. A 
patlonal road was also projected through 
Georgia, with New Orleans as its proposed 
western terminus. March 8, 1817, Presi- 
dent Madison vetoed a bill to set gpart the 
bouus and Government dividends of the 
national bank as a fund “for constructing 
roads and canals and improving the navi- 
gation of water courses,’^’ on the ground 
that (.ingress had no constitutional power 
to extend public revenue for such purposes 
(500). May 4, 1822, President Monroe 
vetoed an appropriation for preserving and 
repairing the (Cumberland road, on the same 
general ground (711). President Jackson 
also vetoed several bills providing for Inter- 
nal Improvements (1040, 1050, 1201, 1337). 
March 34, 1818, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a resolution declaring that 
Congress had the power to appropriate 
money for the construction of roads and 
canals and for the improvement of water 
courses. March 3, 1823, the first appropri- 
ation for the improvement of rivers and 
harbors pas.sed Congress. In April, 1824, 
$30,000 was appropriated for the survey 
of such roads and canals ns the president 
should deem of national Importance, and 
the act of March 3, 1825, authorized the 
Bul)srriptlon of $.300,000 to the stock of the 
(Uiesaptuike and Delaware Canal, Since 
1801 the question of internal Improvements 
has ceased to be a party one, both parties 
recognizing the right of Congress to appro- 
priate money for public Improvements. 

(See River and Harbor Bills, Pacific Rail- 
roads and Irrigation, and Illustrations oppo- 
site 2185, 2029.) 

Internal Improvements (see also Bivers 
and Harbors): 

Acts on subject of, vetoed by Presi- 
dent — 

Arthur, 4707. 

Discussed, 4724. 

Cleveland, 6109. 

Grant, 4336. 

Jackson, 1046, 1066, 1071, 1201, 

1337. 

Madison, 569. 

Monroe, 711. 

Pierce, 2789, 2790, 2919, 2920, 2921. 

Polk, 2310, 2460. 

Tyler, 2183. 

Aid for, should be by separate bills, 

4725, 


Index 


Appropriations for, 1046. 

Applied, ’ 072 , 

On the Lak^s referred to, 2957, 
Becommended, 955, 2627, 4646. 
Approval of bill for, explained, 1046. 

(See also Bivers and Harbors.) 
Board of En^neers for, examination 
made by, 853, 873. 

Constitutional * amendment relative 
to, suggested, 398, 553, 687, 759. 
Beferxed to, 786. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 954, 982. 

> Arthur, 4646, 4707, 4724 
Buchanan, 3130. i 

Cleveland, 6109. 

Fillmore, 2626, 

Grant, 4336. 

Jackson, 3014, 1046, 1071, 1164, 
1201, 1337. 

Madison, 669. 

Monroe, 587, 711, 733. 

Pierce, 2751, 2789, 2790, 2919, 

2920, 2921. 

Polk, 2310, 2460, 2506. 

Eoosevelt, 7602. 

Taft, 7665. 

Tyler, 2183. 

Expenditures for public works in 
States and Territories referred to, 
3591. 

Information regarding construction 
of roads transmitted, 594, 

Lands granted in aid of, 1029, 3651. 
4065, 4206, 5380. 

Beferred to, 872, 877, 879, 909, 987, 
993, 1096, 1776, 2957. 

Surveys for, transmitted, 1027. 
Ditemal Bevenue.—That part of the rev- 
enue of a country which Is derived from 
duties or taxes on articles manufactured 
or grown at home, on licenses, stamps, In- 
comes, etc. — in fact, all revenue not col- 
lected on exports or Imports. The Internal 
revenue of the United States is derived 
chiefly from taxes on liquors and tobacco 
and in cases of emergency upon commercial 
paper, bank circulation, and upon Incomes. 
The receipts from these various sources 
have varied from $1,000,000. which figure 
was first reached in 1801, to $309,000,000, 
which was reached during the operation of 
the war tax in 1800. Later the taxes 
settled down to a norma! basis of something 
like $150,000,000 a year. 

The sources of Internal revenue and the 
rate of taxation are as follows: 

Special T(wc 8 and Rates. — Rectifiers of 
lees than 500 barrels a year, $100 : rectifiers 
of 600 barrels or more a year, $200. 

Wholesale llqiior dealers, $100 ; retail 
liquor dealers, $26. 

Wholesale dealers In malt Hquora, $60; 
retail dealers in malt liquors, $20. 

Manufacturbrs of stills, $50 ; and for 
stills or worms, manufactured, each, $20. 

Brewers: Akuual manufacture less than 
600 barrels, $60; annual manufacture 600 
barrels or $100. 

Manufactt]^r8 of filled cheese, $400 ; 
wholesale deilers In filled cheese, $260: 
retail dealers in filled cheese. $12. 

Manufaetur^rs of oleomargarine, $600 $ 
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wbolesale dealers in oleomargarine arti- 
ficially colored In Imitation of butter, $480 ; 
wholesale dealers in oleomargarine free 
from artificial coloration, $200 ; retail 
dealers in oleomargarine artificially colored 
in Imitation of butter, $48 ; retail dealers 
in oleomargarine free from artificial color- 
ation, $6. 

Manufacturers of adulterated butter, 
$600; wholesale dealers in adulterated but- 
ter, $480 ; retail dealers in adulterated 
butter, $48 ; manufacturers of process or 
reimjated butter, $50 ; manufacturers, 
pawirs or repackers of mixed flour, $12. 

Sutilled Spirits, etc. — Distilled spirits, 
per gallon, $1.10 ; stamps for distilled 
spirits intended for export, each, 10 cents ; 
except when aflixed to packages containing 
two or more 5’gallon cans for export, 5 
cents. < C... 

Case stamps for spirits bottled in bond, 
10 cents. 

Wines, liquors or compounds known or 
denominated as wine, and made in imitation 
of sparkling wine or champagne, but not 
made from grapes grown in the United 
States, and liquors not made from grapes, 
currants, rhubarb or berries grown in the 
United States, but produced by being rec- 
tified or mixed with distilled spirits or 
by the infusion of any matter in spirits, 
to be sold as wine, or as a substitute for 
wine, in bottles containing not more than 
1 pint per bottle or package, 10 cents ; 
same, in bottles, containing more than 1 
pint, and not more than 1 quart, per bottle 
or package, 20 cents (and at the same 
rate for any larger quantity of such mer- 
chandise, however put up or w'hatever may 
be the package). Grape brandy used in 
the fortification of pure, sweet wine under 
an act approved June 7, 1906 (to be 
assessed), per gallon, 3 cents. 

Fermented Liquors, — Fermented liquors 
per barrel, containing not more than 31 

f allons, $1 (and at a proportionate rate 
or halves, thirds, quarters, sixths and 
eighths of barrels) ; more than one barrel 
of 31 gallons, and not more than 63 gal- 
lons, in one package, $2. 

Tobacco, Snuff, Cigars and Cigarettes. 
Tobacco, however prepared, manufactured 
and sold, or removed for consumption or 
sale, per pound, 8 cents ; snuff, however 
prepared, manufactured and sold, or re- 
moved for consumption or sale, per pound, 
8 cents. 

Cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco, 
or any substitute therefor, and weighing 
more than 3 pounds per thousand, $3 ; 
cigars of all descriptions made of tobacco, 
or any substitute therefor, and weighing not 
more than 3 pounds per thousand, 75 cents ; 
cigarettes weighing more than 3 pounds per 
thousand, $3.60; cigarettes weighing not 
more than 3 pounds per thousan5^i$l-25. 

Oleomargarine, Adulterated Sutter and 
Process or Renovated Butter. — Oleomargar- 
ine, domestic, artificially colored to look like 
bufter, of any shade or yellow, per pound, 
10 cents; oleomargarine, free from colora- 
tion that causes It to look like butter, of 
apy shade of yellow, per pound, 4 of one 
cent ; oleomargarine. Imported from foreign 
countries, per pound, 15 cents. 

Adulterated butter, per pound, 10 cents; 
process or renovated butter, per pound, 4 
of one cent. 

Filled Cheese. — Filled cheese, per pound, 
1 cent ; same, imported, per pound. 8 cents. 

Opium. — Prepared smoking opium, per 
pound, $10. 

Mixed Flour. — Mixed flour, per barrel of 
196 pounds, or more than (fS pounds, 4 
cents ; half barrel of 98 pounds, or more 
than 49 pounds, 2 cents; quarter barrel of 
49 pounds, or more than 244 pounds, 1 
cent ; eighth barrel of 244 pounds, or less, 


f of one cent. (Mixed flour imported from 
foreign countries, In addition to Import 
duties, must pay Internal revenue tax as 
above.) 

Circulation of and Nofea Paid Out by 
Banks and Bankers . — Circulation issued by 
any bank, etc., or person (excejpt a national 
bank taxed under Section 5214, Revised 
Statutes, and Section 13, act March 14, 
1900), per month, 1-12 of 1 per cent. 

Circulation (except national banks) ex- 
ceeding 90 per cent of capital, In addition, 
per month, 1-6 of 1 per cent. 

Banks, etc., on amount of notes of any 

? erson, state bank, or state banking assocla- 
ion, used for circulation and paid out, 10 
per cent. 

Banks, etc., bankers, or associations, on 
amount of notes of any town, city, or muni- 
cipal corporation paid out by them, 10 per 
cent. 

Every person, firm, association, other 
than national bank associations, and every 
corporation, state bank, or state banking 
association, on the amount of their own 
notes used for circulation and paid out by 
them, 10 per cent. 

Every such person, firpa, association, cor- 
poration, state bank, or state banking asso- 
ciation, and also every national banking as- 
sociation, on the amount of notes of any 
person, firm, association, other than a na- 
tional banking association, or of any cor- 
poration, state bank or state banking asso- 
ciation, or of any town, city, or municipal 
corporation, used for circulation, and pak}^ 
out by them, 10 per cent. f 

Playing Cards . — Playing cards, per pack, 
containing not more than 54 cards, 2 cents. 

Following is a summary of Interp^ rev- 
enue receipts from 3 886 to 1915, Inclusive: 


Fiscal 

Years 

Spirits 

Tobacco 

Fermented 

liquors 

Miscel- 

laneouB 

1886... 

1887.. . 

1888.. . 

1889 .. 

1890 .. 

1891 .. 

1892 .. 

1893.. . 

1894.. . 
1895 .. 

1896.. . 

1897.. . 
1898 .. 

1899.. . 

1900.. . 

1901.. . 

1902.. . 

1903.. . 

1904.. . 

1905.. . 

1906.. . 

1907.. . 

1908.. . 

1909.. . 

1910.. . 

1911.. . 

1912.. . 

1913.. . 

1914.. . 

1915.. . 1 

$60,092,266 
65,829,322 
69,306,166 
74,312,206 
81,687,375 
83.335,964 
91,309,984 
94,720,261 
85,259,252 
79,862,627 
80,670,071 
82,008,543 
92,547,000 
99,283,534 
109,868,817 
116,027,980 
121,138,013 
131,953.472 
135,810,015 
135.958,513 
143,394,055 
156,336,902 
140,158,807 
134,868,034 
148,029.311 
155,279 858 
158,391,487 
163,879,342 
.159,098,177 
144,619,6991 

$27,907,363 
30,108,067 
30,662.432 
31,866,861 
33,958,991 
32,796,271 
31,000,493 
31,889,712 
28,617,899 
29.704,908 
30,711,629 
30,710,297 
36,230,522 
62,493,208 
69,355,084 
62,481,907 
61,937,925 
43,514,810 
44,655,809 
45,659,910 
48,422,997 
51,811,070 
49,862,764' 
51,887,178 
58.118,457 
67W.950 
70,690,151 
a76, 789.424 
79.986,639 
79,957,3731 

$10,676,731 

21,922,188 

23,324,218 

23,723,835 

26,008,536 

28,565,130 

30,037,453 

32,548.C82 

31,414,788 

31.640.618 

33,784,235 

32,472,162 

30.515,421 

68,644.558 

73,550.764 

75,669,908 

71,988.902 

47,647,856 

49,083,459 

60,360,553 

55,641,859 

59,667,818 

69,807,617 

57,456,411 

60,672,288 

64,367,777 

63,268,770 

66,266,980 

67,081,612 

1 79,328,946 

$194,422 
219.058 
154,970 
83,893 
135,555 
' 266,214 
239,532 
166,915 
1,876.609 
1,960,794 
1,664,545 
1.426,508 
2,572,606 
9,226,453 
11,676,626 
13,448,921 
13,360.130 
7,723,345 
3,354,722 
2,209,000 
1,644.027 
1.948,232 
1,836.772 
2,001.095 
23.286.988 
34,719,897 
30,067,865 
♦36,073,064 
171,381,274 
80,190,604 


Of the receipts in 1913 classed as "Misoellaneous** 
$35,006,299 was from excise tax on corporations, 1666,283 
froil^ playing cards and 1401,910 from penalties, (a) In- 
cludinf^ ^ 19, 100 from sale of internal revenue stamps affixed 
to Piiilippine products, as provided for in the act of August 
6 , 1909. *Not including $1,259,987 from oleomai|»rme, 
$3,223 from mixed flour, IM,189 from adulterated butter, 
$98,241 froin process or renovated butter, tlu<>cme tax. 

Receipts or tax on Porto Rican products— imirits, cigars 
and cigarettes— year ended June 80, 1913, $591,856; on 
cigars and cigarettes from PhilippineB, $319,100. 
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TaiDCB Not Payal^le by Stampa . — ^Tax on 
deficiencies In production of spirits — On ex- 
cess of materials used In production of 
spirits ; on circulation of banks and 
bankers Ton notes paid out bjr banks and 
others: on brandy used in the fortification 
of wine. Penalties of 60 and 100 per cent. 

Corporation Taatcs. — ^Excise tax on cor- 
porations. Joint stock companies, associa- 
tions and insurance companies (Including 
60 per cent additional), unassessed penal- 
ties, United Htatfs share of penalties re- 
covered by suits, offers In compromise, in- 
terest, costs, fines, etc. (inciudlna duplicate 
payments, payments In excess, and payments 
after abatement). Rate of tax equivalent 
to 1 per cent of net Income above $6,000. 

Income Taxee. — The Income tax for the 
year 1914 yielded $00,710,197. 

Internal Revenue. (See Revenue, Pub- 
lic; Taxation.) 

Internal-Revenue Collection Districts, 

reduction in, 4767. 

Internal Revenue, Commissioner of, of- 
fice of, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 3985. 
Internal-Revenue Stamps referred to, 

3903. 

Internal Taxation. (See Taxation.) 
International African Association. (See 
Congo Free State.) 

International Ajnerican Bank: 

Charter for, recommended by Presi- 
dent Benj. Harrison, 5560. 
Establishment of, recommended by 
International American Confer- 
ence, 5505. 

Discussed by, 5560. 

International American Conference.— 

Oct. 2, 1889, on the Invitation of the United 
States, an international conference of rep- 
resentatives from the United States and 
seventeen states of Central and South 
America, also Including Mexico and Haiti, 
assembled at Washington. This conference is 
known as the Pan-American Congress. The 
object was to adopt some plan of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of disputes and the 
improvement of business relations and 
means of communication between the coun- 
tries. Santo Domingo was the only state 
to refuse the Invitation. Before assembling 
as a congress, the delegates were taken on a 
tour of the country to give them an idea of 
the extent and resources of the United 
States. After traveling 6^00 miles they 
returned to Washington, The proceedings 
of the congress resulted in extending a 
knowledge of the commercial status of the 
various countries and the publication of an 
extensive series of proceedings, debates and 
recommendations. The body adjourned 
April 19, 1890. The Bureau of American 
Republics (q. v.) was established at the 
suggestion of this congress. 

International American Conference: 

At Washington — 

Centennial Celebration of discovery 
of America, resolution of, regard- 
ing, 5512. 

Discussed, 5369, 5467, 5542. 
Extradition, reports on subject of, 
adopted by, 6514. 

Importations and exportations, rec- 
ommendations of, 5506. 


Intercontinental railroad, survey 
of route for, recommended by, 
6504. 

International American bank, es- 
tablishment of, recommended 
by, 5505. 

Discussed, 5560. 

International American monetary 
union, establishment of, recom- 
mended by, 5513. 

International arbitration, reports 
on, adopted by, 5518. 

Referred to, 5623, 5874. 

International bureau of informa- 
tion at Washington, establii^h- 
ment of, recommended by, 5.506. 

International law, adoption of uni- 
form code of, recommended by, 

5513. 

Latin-American library, establish- 
ment of, recommended by, 5506. 

Memorial tablet in State Depart- 
ment to commemorate meeting 
of, erection of, recommended by, 

5514. 

Patents, trade-marks, and copy- 
rights, report of, concerning pro- 
tection of, 5512. 

Post dues and consular fees, recom- 
mendations of, regarding uni- 
form system of, 5514. 

Postal and cable communication, 
establishment of improved fa- 
cilities for, recommended by, 
5511. 

Public health, recommendations of, 
for protection of, 5513. 

Reciprocal commercial treaties rec- 
ommended by, 5509. 

Statement of action in Panama 
Canal matter, 6827. 

Steamship service, establishment of 
rapid, recommended by, 5491. 
(See also 5511.) 

Weights and measures, report of, 
on, 5513. 

At Rio Janeiro — 

Collection by government of debts 
due their citizens, from other 
countries, by force of arms, re- 
ferred to Hague Conference, by 
Conference of South American 
Republics, 7060. 

Effective work of bureau of Amer- 
ican Republics in, 7125, 

International American Monetary 
Union, establishment of, recom- 
mended by International American 
ConfereiSlce, 5513, 

Intematioiial Arbitration: ^ 

Attitude of Great Britain and Unit- 
ed Slates respecting, discussed, 

6874, 6154, 6178. 

Failure of treaty for, referred to, 

5623. 
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Bep^ts adopted by International 
Ameriean Conference regarding^ 
transmitted, 5518. 

Eefeired to, 5623, 5874. 

Besolution of French Chambers fa- 
voring treaty of, referred to, 6060. 
Treaty with Great Britain regarding, 
discussed, 6178. 

International Association of the Congo. 

(See Congo Free State.) 
Inte^atlonal Bureau of Exchanges, es- 
tablishment of, recommended, 4681. 
(See also Exchanges for Official Doc- 
uments. ) 

International Bureau of Information, 
establishment of, at Washington, rec- 
ommended by International Ameri- 
can Conference, 5506. 

Bitemational Cattle Exhibition at 
Hamburg, discussed, 4714. 
International Conference on Batio be- 
tween Gold and Silver. (See Gold 
and Silver.) 

International Congress at Brussels for 
abolition of African slave trade, 
5471. 

International Congress of Electricians 

at Paris, discussed, 4581, 4625, 4714. 
(See also National Conference of 
Electricians.) 

International Conventions: 
Discretionary authority of Presi- 
dent — 

To invite nations to attend, on sub- 
ject of coinage recommendations 
regarding, 5877. 

To send delegates to, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4617, 4763, 4827, 
5546. 

For establishing standards of meas- 
ure of color, perception, and acute- 
ness of vision, recommendations re- 
garding, 4780. 

For protection of industrial property, 
4794. 

For suppression of crime, 4115. 
International Copyright Convention: 

At Berne, discussed, 4919, 5090. 
Negotiations for, referred to, 4625. 
International Court of Arbitration. (See 
Hague Peace Conference.) 
International Exchange, Commission on, 
work of, 6941. 

International Exhibition of Fine^Aits, 
to be held at Munich, discussed, 6193. 
International Exhibitions. (See Exhibit 
tions.) 

International Exposition of Iiabor at 
Barcelonalldiscussed, 5177, 5399. 
IntemationaK^Fisheries Eadiibltion at 
London, discussed, 4088. 

International Geodetic Assodatton, in- 
vitation to United States to become 
a party to, 5192. 

International Inventions Exhibition at 
London, discussed, 4827. 


Xntoniational Joint OomiiilsaLon. (See 

Mexico.) 

International X»aw: 

Claim of Great Britain to forcibly 
visit American vessels on the seas, 
not sustained by, 3088. 
Propositions regarding, submitted by 
United States, discussed, 2945. 
Uniform code, of adoption of, recom- 
mended by International American 
Conference, 5513, 

.International Marine Conference at 

Washington, discussed, 5180, 6370, 
5468, 6493, 5498, 6543. 

International Meridian Conference: 

At Washington discussed, 4718, 4800, 
4827, 4841, 5180. 

Invitation of Italian Government to 
United States to attend, 6546. 
International Military Encampment to 
be held at Chicago: 

During World ^s Fair discussed, 6609. 
In 1887, foreign guests attending, 
not to pay duties on baggage, 5164. 
International Monetary Conference 
(see also Coins and Coinage; Gold 
and Silver): 

At Brussels in 1892, 5752. 
Postponement of, discussed, 5876. 
Eeports of, transmitted, 6784. 

At Paris in — 

1867, 3776, 3792. 

Eeport of S. B. Buggies on, 
4013. 

1878, 4447, 4464, 4474, 4510. 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
4438. 

1883, 4625. 

1882, 4697. 

International Money Orders discussed, 
5881, 5971. 

International Obligations of United 
States, removal of cases involving 
observance and execution of, from 
State to Federal judiciary recom- 
mended, 1928, 1956. 

International Ocean Telegraph Co., 

charges made by, for messages re- 
ferred to, 4069. 

International Patent Congress at Vi- 
enna, report of John M. Thacher on, 
referred to, 4215. 

Eitemational Peace Congress at Wash- 
ington discussed, 4684, 4717. 
Invitation extended countries of 
North and South America to at- 
tend, 4686. 

Postponement of, referred to, 4717. 
International Penitentiary Congress at 
London, referred to, 4162. 
International Polar Congress at Ham- 
burg referred to, 4535. 

International Postal Conference at-^ 

Berne, 4250. 

Lisbon, 4938. 
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Paris, 3387. 

New convention adopted 4453. 
International Postal Union, convention 
toT establisliment of, 4250^ (Bee also 
Universal Postal Union.)* 
International Prison Congress (see also 
National Prison Congress): 

To be held at — 

St. Peters^g, 5117. 

Stockholm, 4406. 

Proceedings of, referred to, 4464. 
IntemationiU Sanitary Conference at — 
Rome, 4898, 4918. 

Washington, 4564, 4622, 4631. 
International Statistical Congress: 

At St. Petersburg, 4142, 4221. 

The Hague, 4082. 

Invitation to hold meeting in United 
States recommended, 4142. 
Internment. — The imprisonment by the 
authorities of a country of foreign citizens 
within Its borders. The Imprisonment is 
not intended as individual punishment, and 
occurs without reference to tnte conduct of 
the individual foreigner ; it is a precaution 
taken against possible seditious conduct, 
and the Imprisonment may amount to hold- 
ing the foreigners as hostages in case repris- 
als become necessary. Internment differs 
from Immurement (q. v.) In that immure- 
ment imprisons all nationalities who happen 
to be within the enclosure used for that 
purpose. 

Interoceanic Canal Co., discussed, 5470. 
Interparliamentary Union invited to 
St. Louis, 6796, 6923. 

Interstate Commerce. — Commercial trans- 
actions and intercourse between residents 
in different states or carried on by lines of 
transport extending into more than one 
state. I’ower to regulate commerce between 
the states is invested in Congress by the 
Constitution (18). It is held that the power 
to regulate commerce of necessity includes 
the power to regulate the means by which 
it is carried on, so that the scope of author- 
ity given to Congress by this clause en- 
larges with the development of the indus- 
tries of the country and the means of 
communication. The Intent of the framers 
of the Constitution was to prohibit legisla- 
tion by any state against the business 
interests of another state by taxation, dis- 
crimination or otherwise. It was Intended 
also as a check upon the arbitrary power 
of state legislatures rather than upon prl« 
vate corporations or railroad companies. 
With the development of the great railway 
lines, traversing many states and bringing 
remote Interior producers into close com- 
munication with the seaboard markets, came 
the necessity for regulating the rates of 
transportation by a more general law than 
it was within the power of any state to 
enact. 

It was charged against the railroads that 
certain firms, or firms In certain cities 
made contracts by which their goods were 
carried over long distances at lower rates 
than were demanded for carrying the same 
goods short distances. The railroads 
claimed that competition between trunk 
lines forced them to take the long-distance 
freight at nearly the same rates as they 
received for local freight, where there was 
no competition. It was asserted that the 
railroads did not regulate freight rates toy 
cost of carrying, but by what the business 
would bear. 


The first attempts to regulate interstate 
commerce ^gau iu 1873, previous to whic^ 
time the Q^ungers had had state laws for 
regulation of railroad charges enacted in 
some of the Western States. In 1878 John 
H. Reagan, of liexas. introduced a series 
of bills in the House, which culminated 
Peb. 4, 1887, after yearly debates on these 
and similar bills, in the act to reikulate 
comm^ce. This law established an Inter- 
state Obmmerce Commission of five to inves- 
tigate complaints. It furthermore gives 
shippers the option of complaining to this 
commission or of instituting suits In the 
Federal courts ^ prohibits unjust discrimi- 
nation between persons and places, the giv- 
ing of special rates, etc., though the commis- 
sioners may suspend this rule in special 
cases; requires railroads to publish rates 
and adhere to them, and forbids pooling 
of freights of different and competing* rail- 
roads : enforces the Safety Act 

of 1893, and requires from all common 
carriers doing an interstate business a 
monthly report of all accidents both to pas- 
sengers and employees. The chairman of 
the Commission is directed to assist the 
Commissioner of Labor to endeavor to settle 
ail disputes between railway companies and 
their employees. (See Assistant to the 
Attorney-General.) 

Hiterstate Commerce Act. (See Assist- 
ant to the Attorney-General.): 
Discussed by President — 

Arthur, 4732, 4772. 

Johnson, 3560. 

Roosevelt, 6650, 6654, 6655, 6902, 
7025, 7039, 7070, 7130, 7143. 

Taft, 7368, 7432, 7441, 7452, 
Interstate commerce rates reduced, 
after passage of law regulating, 
7419. 

New York Central and Hudson River 
R. R. convicted under, opinion and 
sentence of Judge Holt quoted, 7405. 
Physical examination of railways rec- 
ommended, 7130. 

Interstate Commerce Commission.— 

Under “An act to regulate commerce,^’ ap- 
proved Feb. 4, 1887, as amended March 2, 
1889, Feb. 10, 1891, Feb. 8, 1895, the 
“Klklns Act” of Feb. 19, 1903, and the 
amending act approved June 29, 1906, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is com- 
pused of seven members. The regulating 
statutes apply to all common carriers en- 
gaged in the transportation of oil or other 
commodity, except water and except natu- 
ral or artificial gas, by means of pipe lines, 
or partly by pipe line and partly by rail, 
or partly by pipe line and partly by water, 
and to common carriers engaged In the 
transportation of passengers or property 
wholly by railroad (or partly by railroad 
and partly by water when both are used 
under a common control, management, or 
arrangement for a continuous carriage or 
shipment)* The statutes apply generally to 
Interstate traffic. Including Import and do- 
mestic traffic, and also that which is car- 
ried whtjily within any 'Ij^itory of the 
United iitatea. Only triffic transported 
wholly within a single state Is excepted. 

The odiimlsslon has Jurisdiction on com- 
plaint and after full hearing to determine 
and prcsetlbe reasonable rates, regulatloixs, 
and praciices, and order reparation to in- 
jured shii^rs; to require any carriers to 
cease an# desist from imjust discrimination 
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or undue ot unreasonable preference, and 
to institute and carry on proceedings for 
enforcement of the law. The commission 
may also inquire into the management of 
the business of all common carriers sub* 
ject to the provilsions of the regulating 
statutes, and ft may prescribe the accounts, 
records, and memoranda which shall be 
kept by the carriers, and from time to 
time inspect the same. The carriers must 
file annual reports with the commission, 
and such other reports as may from time 
to time be required. Carriers failing to flie 
and publish all rates and charges, as re* 
qulred by law, are prohibited from engag- 
ing in interstate transportation and pen- 
alties are provided in the statute for fail- 
ure on the part of carriers or of shippers 
to cmserve the rates specified in the pub- 
lished tariffs. 

The following were the Commissioners in 
1912 : Judson C. Clements, of Georgia, 
Chairman ; Charles A. Prouty, of Vermont ; 
Charles C. McChord, of Kentucky ; Frank- 
lin K. Lane, of California; Balthasar H. 
Meyer, of Wisconsin ; Edgar E. Clark, of 
Iowa ; James S. Harlan, of Illinois. 

By amendment of June 18, 1910 (“Mann- 
Elkins law”), a Court of Commerce was 
created (q. v.) with jurisdiction to restrain 
or enforce orders of the commission. This 
court Is composed of five judges selected 
from the circuit court Judges or the United 
States, and the amendment contains specific 
provision as to jurisdiction and procedure. 
Telegraph, telephone, and cable companies 
are made subject to the commission. The 
jurisdiction of the commission is Increased 
as to through routes and joint rates, freight 
classification, switch connections, long and 
short hauls, filing or rejection of rate 
schedules. Investigations on own motion, 
making reasonable rates, suspension of pro- 
posed rates, and other matters. An impor- 
tant section authorizes the President to ap- 
point a special commission to Investigate 
issuance of railroad stocks and bonds. 

The act of Feb, 11, 190.^, provides that 
suits In equity brought under the act to 
regulate commerce, wherein the United 
States is complainant, may be expedited 
and given precedence over other suits, and 
that appeals from the circuit court lie only 
to the Supreme Court. The act of Feb. 
19, 1903, commonly called the Elkins 
law, prohibits rebating, allows proceed- 
ings in the courts by injunctions to re- 
strain departures from published rates, and 
provides that cases prosecuted under the di- 
rection of the Attorney-General in the name 
of the commission shall be Included within 
the expediting act of Feb. 11, 1903. 

Under the act of Aug. 7, 1888, all Gov- 
ernment-aided railroad and telegraph com- 
panies are required to file certain reports 
and contracts with the commission, and it 
is the commission’s duty to decide questions 
relating to the interchange of business be- 
tween such Government-aided telegraph com- 
pany and any connecting telegraph company. 
The, act provides penalties for failure to 
comply with the act or the orders of the 
commission. 

The act of March 2, 1893, known as the 
“Safety Appliance Act,” provides that 
railroad cars used in interstate commerce 
must be equipped with automatic couplers, 
and draw-bars of a standard height for 
freight cars, and have grab Irons or hand- 
holds In the ends and sides of each car ; 
and that locomotive engines used In mov- 
ing Interstate traffic shall be fitted with 
a power driving-wheel brake and appli- 
ances for operating the train-brake system. 
The act directs tbe commission to lodge 
with the proper district attorneys Infor- 
mation of suen violations as may come to 


Its knowledge. The act of March 2, 1903, 
amended this act so as to make Its pro- 
visions apply to territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to all cases when 
couplers of wnatever design are brought 
together, and to all locomotives, cars, and 
other equipment of any railroad engaged In 
interstate traffic, except logging cars and 
curs used upon street railways ; and pro- 
vides for a minimum number of alr-braaed 
cars in trains. 

By act of April 14, 1910, the safety-ap- 
pliance acts were supplemented so as to 
require railroads to equip their cars with 
sill steps, hand brakes, ladders, running 
boards, and grab Irons, and the commission 
was authorized to designate the number, 
dimensions, location, and manner of appli- 
cation of appliances. 

The act of June I, 1898, known as the 
arbitration act, directs the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Commissioner of Labor to use their 
best efforts, by mediation and conciliation, 
to settle controversies between railway com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce and 
their employees. By amendment of this act 
March 4, 1911, any member of the com- 
mission, or of the Court of Commerce, 
may exorcise the powers conferred upon 
the chairman of the commission. 

By act of May 6, 1910, the prior acci- 
dent-reports law was repealed and a new 
statute passed giving more power to the 
commission ns to investigating accidents, 
and is more comprehensive than the former 

The act of March 4, 1907, makes it the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to enforce the provisions of the act 
W'hereln it is made unlawful to require 
or permit employees engaged in or con- 
nected with the movement of trains to 
be on duty more than a specified number 
of hours In any twenty-four. 

The act of May 23, 1908, by section 16 
thereof, gives the Interstate Commerce 
Commission limited control over the street 
railroads in the District of Columbia. 

The act of May 30, 1908, directs the 
Interstate Commerce (Commission to make 
regulations for the safe transportation of 
explosives by common carriers engaged In 
Interstate commerce. A penalty is pro- 
vided for violations of such regulations. 

The act of May 30, 1908, makes it the 
duty of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to enforce the provisions of the act 
wherein it Is provided that after a cer- 
tain date no locomotive shall be used in 
moving interstate or foreign traffic, etc., 
not equipped with an ash pan which can 
be emptied without requiring a man to go 
under such locomotive. A penalty Is pro- 
vided for violations of this act. 

Public resolution No. 46, approved June 
80, 1906, and the sundry civil appropria- 
tion act of May 27, 1908, direct the com- 
mission to investigate and report on the 
use and need of appliances Intended to 
promote the safety of railway operation. 

The act of March 3, 1909, authorizes 
the commission to prescribe the form of 
bookkeeping for District of Columbia gas 
and electric companies. 

The^act of Feb. 17, 1911, confers juris- 
diction upon the commission to enforce cer- 
tain provisions compelling railroad com- 
panies to equip their locomotives with safe 
and suitable boilers and appurtenances 
thereto. 

Iixterstate Commerce Commlesion. (See 
Assistant to the Attorney-General.) 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 

Civil service extended to, 6143* 
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Legislation for protection of yard- 
men and brakemen against acci- 
dents recommended. 5486. 5561, 
5642, 5766. 

Hailroad transportation discussed, 
6172. 

Eailroads, proposal to place under 
jurisdiction of, 6878, 6879. 7358, 
Work of, 6902. 

Interstate National Guard Association. 

—This association is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the organized militia of the 
states of the Union, and Its purpose is to 
conserve the Interests of that body of 
troops. 

Intervention. — a firm interference in the 
actions of another country. It may take the 
form of protest against the other country’s 
oppressor, or against a faction within the 
other country In cose of internal trouble. 
Intervention usually presupposes armed 
force. If necessary, to mitigate the evils 
against which protest Is made. Intervention 
is, therefore, a stronger term ^an interces- 
Blon. (See Intercession.) 

Intrigue. — a secret plot against authority, 
— usually on the part of comparatively few 
persons. 

Invafllon.— A hostile entry Into a country 
by the armed forces of another country. 
Inventions. (See Patent Office; Pat- 
ents.) 

Inventions, American.— The industrial 
progress of the world Is marked by inven- 
tions and discoveries which dot the path 
from barbarism to the highest state of 
civilization. While the first great Inven- 
tions of gunpowder, printing, the mariner’s 
compass, the barometer, thermometer, 
steam engine, spinning Jenny, etc., were 
brought to these shores by the earlier set- 
tlers, the world owes a great deal to Amer- 
ica for original discoveries and Inventions 
as well as the development and practical 
application of Ideas from abroad. Prom 
the day of the setting up of the printing 
press and the drawing of electricity from 
the cloiios, the American Inventive faculty 
has oeen active, and, encouraged by the 
patent laws and the resultant fame and 
tlnancinl rewards, genius has run riot in 
America. 

Jeremiah Wilkinson’s mule spinner, in- 
vented In 1774, was the basis of the cot- 
ton-goods industry In New England, and 
in the steamboat of John Fitch and the 
steam road wagon of Oliver Evans, In 1786 
and 1787. we find the nucleus of our pres- 
ent day steam-navigatlon service and the 
automobile industry. The thre.shlng ma- 
chine was scarcely introduced from Eng- 
land than Ell Whitney gave us the cotton 
gin. It was an American, John Stevens, 
who first applied the Idea of twln-.screw 
propellers to steam navigation and made 
possible the ocean greyhound of to-day. 
The breech-loading shotgun was patented 
by an American before the breaking out of 
the War of 1812. The eccentric lathe for 
turning Irregular wood forms was Invented 
by Thomas Blanchard, an American, in 
lei 9, and John Walker patented friction 
matches in 1827. Prof. S. P. B. Morse 
conceived the electric telegraph In 1832, 
and In the same year Saxton devised the 
electro-magnetic machine, and M. W. Bald- 
win built “Old Ironsides,” the first great 
locomotive In the United States, and two 
years later Obed Hussey and Cyrus Mc- 


Cormick gave us the reaper and mowing 
machine. S^niuel Colt patented the re- 
volving chambered firearm In 1836, and 
three years later Charles Goodyear dis- 
covered how rubber can be vulcanized. 
Charles Thurber had a practical typewriting 
machine In operation in 1843. In 1844 
Dr. Horace Weils discovered the use of 
nitrous-oxide gas as an anaesthetic, and 
two years later Dr. Morton used ether for 
the same purpose. Robert Hoe’s double- 
cylinder printing press was immediately 
followed by Ellas Howe’s sewing machine. 
The laying of the first Atlantic telegraph 
cable, which was conceived and executed 
by Cyrus W. Field, gave an impetus to in- 
ventive genius along the line of rapid com- 
munication and transportation, and was 
followed by many Improvements in elec- 
trical apparatus, car couplers, air brakes, 
printing, photography, farm machinery, 
etc. Graham Bell had the telephone in 

f >rnctical operation In 1876, and the follow- 
iig year Edison completed the phonograph, 
which he followed Immediately with the 
incandescent electric light. An Idea of the 
many Inventions in the line of electrical 
appliances may be obtained from the fact 
that Mr. Edison alone, according to the 
records of the Patent Office, received 742 
patents for electric devices between 1872 
and 1900. As an Indication that Edison 
was not the only busy inventoi, it may be 
stated that during the same period some 
forty others received from one hundred to 
more than six hundred patents each. The 
linotype machine, patented by Othmar Mer- 
genthaler In 1884. wrought many changes 
and improvements in the printing trade, 
and the rear-drive chain safety bicycle, 
which before the advent of the Improved 
automobile held sway as a rapid and eco- 
nomical mode of individual transportation, 
was the invention of George W. Marble. 
The extraction of aluminum and the man- 
ufacture of cement are also important 
American inventions. For America’s con- 
tributions to the science of navigating the 
air, see the article entitled Aeronautics in 
this volume. It is not the purpose of this 
article to enumerate all the great inven- 
tions for which the world Is indebted to 
Americans, but merely to show that the 
encouragement by the government has stim- 
ulated genius to a point even beyond the 
fondest hopes of the early promoters of 
the patent office. (See also Patent Of- 
fice.) 

luvei itions Zixhlbition, International, 
at London discussed, 4827. 

Iowa. — One of the middle western group 
of states ; nickname, “The Hawkeye State” ; 
motto, “Our liberties we prize and our 
rights we will maintain.” It was formed 
from a part of the Louisiana territory pur- 
chased from France. The name signifies 
“Here is the place to dwell in peace.” 
Iowa is bounded on the north by Minnesota, 
on the east by Wisconsin and Illinois 
(separated by the Mississippi River), on 
the south by Missouri, and on the west by 
Nebraska and South Dakota, and has an 
area of 56,147 square miles. 

The first white settlement was made at 
Dubuque by Julian Du Buque in 1788. In 
1834 the territory was made a part of Mich- 
igan. In 1836 It was added to Wisconsin 
Territory, and In 1838 the Territory of 
Iowa was established. It was admitted to 
statehood Dec. 28. 1846. Iowa is almost 
exclusively an agricultural state. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number 
of farms In the State at 217,044 (a de 
crease of 11,578, or 5.1 per cent, as coin- 
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p^red with 1900), comprising S3, 930.088 
acres, Yaloed, with stock and improvements, 
at $3,745,8^544, an average of $82.58 per 
acre, as compared with $30.25 , In 1900. 
The value of domestic animals, poultry, 
etc., was $393,003,196, including 4,448, OOO 
cattle, valued at $118,864,139; 1,492,226 
horses, $177,999,124; 55,524 mules, $7,- 
551,818; 7,545,853 swine. $69,093,218: 1,- 
145,549 sheep, $5,748,830. In 1911 9,850.- 
000 acres produced 805,350,000 bushels of 
com, valued at $101,880,000 ; 047,000 acres, 

10.622.000 bushels of wheat, $9,348,000 ; 4,- 

950.000 acres, 126,225,000 bushels of oats, 
$51,752,000; 30,000 acres rye, $416,000; 

174.000 acres, 12,870,000 bushels of pota- 
toes, $9,899,000, and 3,240,000 acres, 2,- 

592.000 tons of hay, $32,400,000. 

The mineral products for 1910. consist- 
ing of coal, lime, clay product^ and mineral 
water, amounted to $22,780,658. The coal 
production Increased by 170,358 tons as a 
result of the coal strike in Illinois and In- 
diana. The general strike lasted only six 
weeks In Iowa, while It lasted six months 
In other states. There were 16,666 miners 
employed in the State, who worked an 
average of 218 days during the year 1910. 

The State has no bonat*d Indebtedness. 
The assessed value of all property in 1911 
was $757,336,279, which is one-fourth of 
the actual value. Thoi'e was In the general 
State revenue fund June 30, 1911, $1,282,- 
539, with outstanding warrants of $173,745, 
leaving a net balance of $1,108,793. 

There are 9,911 miles of steam railway 
In the State and 000 miles of electric line. 
The population ascertained by the United 
States census of 1900 was 2.231,853, and 
the State census of 1905 showed a decrease 
to 2,210,068. The FVderal census of 1910, 
however, showed a slight advance during 
the next five years to 2,224,771. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Iowa having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 5,015. The amount of capital in- 
vested was $233,373,000, giving employment 
to 84,949 persons, using material valued at 
$205,538,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $310,954,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $56,232,000. 

Iowa (see also Cedar Rapids): 

Acts to quiet title of settlers on Bes 
Moines River lands in, vetoed, 
4996, 5412. 

Admission of, into Union, memorial 
from legislature requesting, 2130. 

Boundary line with Missouri, dispute 
respecting, 1775, 1777, 1788. 
Appropriation to defray expenses 
.growing out of, requested, 1953. 

Clalnts of, comniissioners to be ap- 

f einted to examine, referred to, 
662. 

Constitution of, appropriation to de- 
fray expenses of convention for 
formation of, requested, 1953. 
Survey of northern boundary of, 
2708. 

Volunteers from, thanks of President 
tendered, 3442. 

Iowa Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Iowa Beservation: 

Cession of portion of, to United 
States proclaiming, 5591. 

Sale of, bill for, 4959. 
loway Indians. (See Iowa Indians.) 


Ireland. (See British Empire, and 
Home Rule for Ireland.) 
Imprisonment of American citizens 
in, 2521, 3590, 4678, 4679, 4693, 
4699. 

Released, 3902, 4713. 

Trial and conviction of, 3800, 3827, 
3833. 

Military expedition to aid insurgent 
party in. (See Fenians.) 

Iron: 


Report relating to cost of production 
of, etc., transmitted, 5569. 

Iron and Steel Industry. — implements of 
Iron having been found with those of stone 
and bronze amid prehistoric ruins afford 
conclusive proof of the antiquity of the 
use of this metal among the ancients. A 

K iece of iron on exhibition In the British 
iuseum taken from the Pyramid of Gizeh 
Is believed to date from 4.000 years before 
Christ. Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks and 
Indians used the metal freely for tools, 
weapons and ornaments 806 to 400 years 
B. C. During the prosperous days of the 
Roman Empire the use of Iron became 
general throughout what was then the 
civilized world. When Julius Caesar In- 
vaded Britain, B. C. 55, he found the na- 
tives In familiar possession of spears, 
swords, hooks and scythes of iron. 

Although one of the most abundant and 
useful of metals iron is seldom found in 
the native state, but combined with oxygen 
and other elements it is widely distrlbutiHl 
as a constituent of rocks, and forms ex- 
tensive deposits In many parts of the 
world. , Minerals from which iron ore Is 
extracted for commercial purposes arc : 
Magnetite, in which the Iron occurs as mag- 
netic oxide, and contains, when pure, 72.40 
per cent of Iron ; Hematite, Including red, 
blue, and specular hematites and micaceous 
and fossil ores, containing about 70 per 
cent of iron ; Limoni tc, or brown hematite, 
including bog ores, pipe ores, and other hy- 
drated oxides, containing less than 00 per 
cent of metal ; Slderitc, or spathic ore, 
including clay ironstone blackband. ana 
other ores, with about 48 per cent of Iron. 

In the United States mining is confined 
to the hematite, llmohite and magnetite 
deposits, which carry from 50 to 60 per 
cent of Iron. Hematite contribat«?9 four- 
fifths of the total production. A large 
part of this ore comes from the Lake 
Superior region, where Immense deposits 
have been found in metamorphosed pre- 
Cambrian rocks. Five productive belts or 


ranges are worked. The Marquette, sit- 
uated in Michigan, east of the Keweenaw 
Peninsula, opened In 1856 ; the Menominee, 
on the border of Wisconsin and the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, developed In 3 877 ; 
the Gogebec, wholly in Wisconsin, opened 
ia 1884; the Vermilion and Mesabi, sit- 
uated nonhwest of I^ake Buperiv>r, in Min- 
tpesota, first worked In 1884. The deposits 
are found near the surface and are simply 
up by steam shovels and dumped 
on cars. The total production for the 
United States In 1913 amounted to 61,- 
980.437 long tons, taken from 411 mines. 
One mine alone on the Mesabi Range in 
Minnesota produced 8,467,608 tons of 
hematite. The general average price of 
Iron ore Is $^19 per ton. The nearest 
approach to the United States made by any 
ooier country In the production of Iron Is 
Germany, Including the Dochy of Luxem- 
burg with about 30,000.000 tons, Next 
comes Prance with some 17.000, 000 ^tons. 

The Iron ore mined In the Unitefi States 
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in 1915 reached 55^526*490 gross tons, the 
greatest output mhde in any year except 
1910 and 1913* The ahlpments In 1916. 
namely. 55493.100 gross tons, rained at 
$101,288,984, were a little less than the 
ouantity mined. The quantity mined in 

1915 was an inOrease of 14,000,000 tons over 
the output In 1914, The increases In quan- 
tity and In value of iron ore shipped 
amounted to about 40 and 41 per cent, re- 
spectively. The Averajie value per ton in 

1916 was $1.#, compared with $1.81 in 
1914. The I/ahe Buperior district alone in 
1916 will possibly be 60.000,000 tons, and 
there will probably be an increase In price 
of TO to 75 cents a ton for this ore. 

Iron ore was mined in 23 States in 1915. 
As has been usual during recent years, the 
five States ranking highest In production In 
1915 were Minnesota, Michigan, Alabama, 
Wisconsin, and New York. 

The Lake Superior district mined nearly 
85 per cent of the total ore in 1916, the Bir- 
mingham district about 8.5 per cent, or a 
little more than one-tenth as much. 

To extract the pure metal from the va- 
rious ores of iron requires some simple 
and cheap preliminary treatment, such as 
sorting and sizing the pieces of rock, wash- 
ing away what earthy matter can be re- 
moved by water, crushing and concentrating 
by passing the broken rock through magne- 
tized drums or screens to draw the ore from 
the non-ferrous gangue with which it is 
accompanied, and weathering to allow the 
disintegration of shale and sulphur. The 
direct or primitive method of extracting the 
Iron from the ore was simply to apply heat 
to the mass and collect the drops of molten 
metal. The American bloomery was but a 
slight modification of the earliest form of 
forge. The resultant product was wrought 
iron or steel, according to the details of 
the process. 

The distribution of the Industry In the 
United Stales is shown by the following 
table for 1913: 

Quantity in Per Cent 

State Lonu Tone of Total 

Minnesota .'18,658,793 62.37 

Michigan 12,841,093 20,72 

Alabama 5,215,740 8.42 

New Yotk 1,459,628 2.30 

Wisconsin 1,018,272 1.64 

Wyoming 537,111 .87 

rennsjivanla .... 489.056 .79 

Virginia 483,843 .78 

Tennessee 370,002 .00 

New Jersey 8'25,305 ,53 

New Mexico 164,085 .26 

Georgia 155.2.36 .26 

North Carolina , . 69,235 .11 

Missouri 39,354 .06 

Utah 14,690 .02 

Other States 138,994 .19 

Total 61,980,437 100^00 

In order to prevent the great waste of 
Iron caused by the combination of the 
gangue with some of the metal It was 
round necessary to use some substance with 
which the silica of the gangue will readily 
unite to form slag. lAmestone Is the most 
generally used for this purpose. All such 
articles added are called fluxes, and their 
use constitutes one of the most important 
discoveries ever Introduced in the manufac- 
ture of Iron. Charcoal early became gen- 
erally used as fuel for heating the mass. 
The high temperature necessary to fuse 
lime slag requires a chimney-shaped furnace 
with appliances for forcing a draught of air 
through the molten rock. The contrivance 
used for this purpose Is known as the Mast 
furnace. It was first used in the Rhine 


S rovinces Of Germany about the middle of 
le fourteenth century. Mafiy 
changes h$ve been made In bla$t fur- 
nace, until today the output of $uch fumaces 
frequently averages 600 tons of pig iron In 
twenty-four hours. 

The production of pig iron, Including 
ferroalloys, according to figures published 
February 26, 1916, by the American Iron 
and fittoel Institute, was 29,916,213 gross 
tons m 1015, compared with 23,332,244 
gross tons in 1914, The pig iron, exclusive 
of ferroalloys, sold or used in 191.5, accord- 
ing to reports of producers to the United 
States Geological Survey, was 30,384,486 
gross tons, valued at $401,409,604, a gain 
of 36 per <*ent In quantity and 34 per cent 
in value. The average price per ton at fur- 
naces In 1915 as reported to the Survey was 
$13.21, compared with $13.42 in 1914, The 
ratio of pig iron produced to iron ore con- 
sumed was 53.15 per cent, compared with 
67.45 per cent In 1914. 

In 1865 and 1856 llenry Bessemer of 
Londqn obtained patents for a process of 
converting molten pig iron into steel by 
forcing small jets of cold air through the 
molten Iron, but his invention was not suc- 
cessful until modified by Robert F. Mushet, 
who added to the molten steel, after the 
blast had been stopped, a sufiBcient quantity 
of splcgcleisen (an alloy of iron and man- 
ganese) to neutralize the oxide of Iron 
caused by blowing and to give the steel the 

R roper degree of hardness and fluidity. 

felthcr Bessemer nor his American rival, 
William Kelly of Pittsburgh, who obtained 
a patent for the same purpose, accomplished 
anything In America until 1866, when they 
combined their methods with those of 
Mushet, and the first plant to produce steel 
In commercial quantities was put Into suc- 
cessful operation by the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company at Steelton, near Harrisburg, Pa., 
in June, 1867. 

The “basic’ ^ open-hearth process of steel- 
making was Introduced into the United 
States in 1888 by Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
at Homestead, Pa. This process consists 
of an ordinary open-hearth furnace lined 
with basic material, such as dolomite lime- 
stone or magnesite. When pig Iron contain- 
ing so much phosphorus as to render it 
unfit for conversion Into steel by any other 
method is melted In such a furnace the 
basic lining, together with a basic flux 
which is added, removes the objectionable 
phosphorus and makes steel equal to that 
produced In the old open-hearth furnace. 
By this process immense deposits of iron 
» re so full of phosphorus as to be useless 
in steel making were made available for the 
highest kind of constructive work. High- 
grade structural material such as boiler 
and ship plates, bridge and luilding beams, 
high-grade castings, etc., is generally open- 
hearth steel, for the reason that it Is con- 
sidered more uniform In quality than the 
softer steel made by the Bessemer process. 
The first steel rails rolled in the way of 
regular business were made by the Cambria 
Iron Company of Johnstown, Pa., in Au- 
gust, 1867, from ingots made by the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company. The produc- 
tion of Bessemer steel in 1867 was only 
3, 090 tons, while In 1913 It had grown to 
9.646,706 tons. The rapid and enormous 
development of the Bessemer steel industry 
In the Uulted States is attributable chiefly 
to the ij'great extension of our railroa.d«. 
Bessemer steel Is also used fpr steel bars, 
merchant steel, and for tin plates. The 
baste BteSemer, or Thomas, process, though 
used in Germany to produce 4.888,054 tons 
In 1902,; has not come Into general use iii 
this coufttry. 
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Reports were received by the Department 
of Commerce from 436 establishments oper- 
ating steel plants and hot-rolling mills, 
either or both, in 1914, the total products 
of which for the year were valued at 
Jj?919,527,244, The rolled, forged, and other 
classified Iron and steel products aggregated 
2r»,586.715 tons, valued at $802,976,516, 
comprising 18,626,342 tons of finished rolled 
products and forgings, valued at $624,754,- 
421, 6,408,030 tons of partly finished rolled 
products — blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, 
tin-plate bars, muck bar, and scrap bar — 
valued at $130,674,909, and 652,343 tons of 
unrolled steel in the form of ingots and 
castings, valued at $47,547,136. 

The statistics for 1914 covered a period 
of marked deppesKion, the production of 
rolled iron and steel in that year, as re- 
ported by the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, being 25.9 per cent less than the 
output In 1913. This was followed by a 
recovery in 1915, as evidenced by the pro- 
duction of pig iron, which, after dropping 
from 12,500,000 tons for the first half of 
the year 1914 to less than 10,800,000 tons 
for the second half, increased to 12,2.33,791 
tons for the first half of 1915 and to 
17,682,422 tons for the second half. 

The production of structural shapes in 
1914 was 2,085,586 tons, valued at ,$57,561,- 
206, representing a decrease, as compared 
with 1909, of 38,044 tons, or 1.8 per cent, 
in quantity and of $8,003,387, or 12.2 per 
cent, in value. 

The steel-works and rolling-mill Industry 
Is concentrated largely in the middle At- 
lantic and east north central states, and in 
the Panhandle of West Virginia. 

The steel-works and rolling-mill Industry 
comprises three classes of establishments : 
U) Those equipped both with furnaces for 
making steel and with hot rolls for rolling 
it; (2) those equipped with steel furnaces 
but not with hot rolls ; and (3) those 
equipped with hot rolls but not with steel 
furnaces. Most of the largest establish- 
ments belong to the first group. All steel 

F lants operated In conjunction with blast 
urnaces are equipped also with rolling de- 
partments. On the other hand, no estab- 
lishments of the second group have blast 
furnaces, but all buy pig Iron and scrap 
for steel making. Establishments of the 
third group Include those purchasing their 
material in the form of ingots, blooms, 
slabs or other shapes, pig Iron for pud- 
dling furnaces, and also the few Independent 
blooilierles. 

Pennsylvania In 1909 contributed over 
half (50.7 per cent) of the total value of 
products: Ohio, about one-fifth (20.1 per 
cent); Illinois, 8.8 per cent; New York, 4 
per cent, and Indiana, 3.9 per cent. Of 
the leading producing states, Indiana, ow- 
ing to the recent great development at 
(Jary, shows the highest percentages of In- 
crease — 69.9 per cent In number of wage- 
earners, 128.4 per cent in value of products, 
and 108.7 per cent in value added by manu- 
facture. 

The average number of persons engaged 
in the Industry in 1909 was 200,762, of 
whom 240,070, or 92.1 per cent, were wage- 
earners ; 4,286, or 1.6 per cent, proprietors 
and ofilcfals, and 16,400, or 6,3 per cent, 
clerks. Individual proprietors and firm 
members were few In number, the Industry 
being mainly controlled by corporations. 

Or the number of wage-earners in 1909, 
84.2 per cent were In establishments where 
the prevailing hours were sixty per week 
or ten hours a day for six days In the 
week, while 34,4 per cent were In estab- 
lishments where the prevailing hours were 
over sixty per, week, and 21.8 per cent 
where they were seventy-two per week and 


over. The eight-hour day Is not found to 
any large extent, only 9.3 per cent of the 
wage-earners being employed in establish- 
ments where the prevailing hours were less 
than fifty-four per week. The proportion 
in establishments in which the prevailing 
hours of labor were seventy-two or more 
per week was especially high in Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Indiana. 

Location of Establishments . — Of the es- 
tablishments reported for 1914, 178 were 
located in Pennsylvania, 67 in Ohio, 25 in 
Illinois, 23 in New York, 19 in Indiana, 15 
in New Jersey, 15 In West Virginia, 12 in 
Massachusetts, 12 in Wisconsin, 9 in Michi- 
gan, 7 in California, 6 in Alabama, 6 in 
Kentucky, 5 in Delaware, 4 In Connecticut, 
3 in Maryland. 3 in Missouri, 3 in Illiodo 
Island, 2 in Virginia, and 1 each In Colo- 
rado, District of Columbia, Georgia, Maine, 
Minnesota, Oregon, Tennessee, Texas and 
Washington. 

The tendency toward concentration In 
large establishments is very marked in the 
steel Industry. There Is no other industry 
In which so many plants of great size are 
found. In 1909, 41.7 per cent of the es- 
tablishments reported products valued at 
$1,000,000 or more each. This group ©f 
establishment.s In 1909 Included twenty- 
three, with products in excess of $10,00(),- 
000 In value. The value of the output of 
the establishments with products valued at 
$1,000,000 or over formed 91 per cent of 
the total for all establishments In 1909, and 
that of the establishments with products 
valued at $10,000,000 or over constituted 
43.2 per cent of the total. 

In the distribution of the 19,276,237 
tons of finished rolled products and forg- 
ings made by steel work and rolling mills 
in 1909, among the principal producing 
states Pennsylvania produced 51.4 per cent 
of the output of these products in 1909. 
Ohio increased its proportion of the output 
to 16.1 per cent In the latter year. Indiana 
and Illinois showed higher percentages of 
output in 1909 than In 1904 ; but the pro- 
portion reported by New York and West 
Virginia remained about the same. 

There has been during each decade a 
marked Increase both in the absolute and 
relative amount of open-hearth steel pro- 
duced. Basic open-hearth steel constituted 
1.3 per cent of the steel production In 1889, 
as against 56.2 per cent In 1909, Bessemer 
steel, on the other hand, although the out- 
put increased 153.8 per cent during this 
period, constituted only 39 per cent of the 
production in 1909, as compared with 86.6 
per cent in 1889. 

Iron and Steel, m'antifactiircrs of, tariff 
on (Schedule C) vetoed, 7749. 

Tariff rates compared, 7750. 

Xcredenta* (See Italia Irredenta.) 
ZmpreBBible Conflict. — An expression 
first used by William H. Seward in 1858 
to denote the seemingly unending contro- 
versy between freedom and slavery. 
Irrigation.-^The ancient practice of In- 
creasli^g the productiveness of the soli by 
means of an artificial supply of water has 
been successfully applied to the arid plains 
of the western part of the United ^ates. 
The subject became so extensive and Im- 
portant that In 19()0 the leading political 

f mrties pledged themselves to enact laws 
ooklng to the reclamation of arid lands. 
Up to this time most of the public Irriga- 
tion work was carried on under the Oarey 
act of 1894, which granted to each of the 
arid states 1,000,000 acres of desert land 
on condition of its reclamation. 
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Under this law public lauds are with* 
drawn from entrr on application of the 
state. The state may then enter into con- 
tract with private companies to build irri- 
gation canals, ditches, reservoirs, etc., the 
state agreeing to sell the Inntl to settlers 
who have contracted with the canal build- 
ers for a supply of water at prices fixed In 
the contract with the state. 

The number of projects and the amount 
expended on them to Jan. 1, 1915, are 
shown in the following thble : 

Approved projects e&minenced, ares to be reclaimed, with 
expenditure to and percentage of completion on December 
31, 1914, listed by l^ates. (Source: The Reclamation 
Service, Department of the Interior.) 

BsnniTiB JAN. 1, 1015 


8TA1S AND PROJSOT 

Area 

Expend^- 


Acres 

tures 

Arizona: Salt River 

211,366 

$12,323,780 

ArUonOrCaUfomia; Yuma 

129,000 

7.581,562 

California: Orlond 

20.300 

783,986 

Colorado: Grand Valley 

63.000 

1,630,964 

U noompahgre V alley 

140.000 

6,821.641 

Idaho: Boise 

266,000 

10.488.329 

Minidoka 

120.100 

6,885,802 

K insas: Garden City 

10,677 

379,959 

Montana: Huntley 

32,688 

1,614,545 

Milk River 

219,657 

34267,263 

Sun River 

mm 

2,065,449 

Montana-North Dakota: Lower 


Yellowstone 

60,116 

3,249,394 

Nebraska-Wyoming: North Plrtte 

129,270 

6,862,926 

Nevada: Truckee-Carson 

206,000 

6,838.112 

New Mexico: Carlsbad 

20,261 

1 060,283 

Hondo 

10,000 

384,004 

New Mexioo-Texos: Rio Grande. . . 

156,000 

3.972,463 

North Dakota: 



North Dakota Pumping 

26,314 

1.006,468 

Oklahoma: Lawton 

2.500 

5,311 

Oregon: Umatilla 

36,300 

2,031,705 

Oregon-Oaliforuia: Klamath 

70.700 

2,6^8,841 

South Dakota; Belief ourcae 

100,000 

3,534,967 

Utah: Strawberry Valley 

50,000 

2,474,109 

Washington: Okanogan 

10,099 

795,474 

Yakima 

144,831 

7,886,007 

Wyoming: Shoshone 

164,122 

4,397,862 

Total 2 

.551,247 

198,001,205 


*Td 3 amounts in this column iaclude the total amounts 
paid out for construction and operation and maintenance 
without deducting amounts that have been collected for 
services rendered, opeiation and maintenance asaessments 

liy Jan. 1, 1116, there had been constructed numerous 
dams and over 9,000 miles of irrigation canals and ditches, 
involving ejcjavalion of over 122,000,000 cubic yards of 
matei’ial. The value of irrigated crops grown on the 
reclamation projects under opwation in 1914 was about 
116,600,000. 

June 17, 1902, Congress passed the rec- 
lamation law, which pro\lded for the con- 
struction of irrigation works by the United 
Stales Government. The law set aside 
the receipts from the sale of public lands 
In Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Kuukub, Montana. Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming, for the construction of Irrigation 
works, under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. The cvist of the works is 
to be repaid by the settlers, who use the 
water. In ten annual installments, and 
when the payments have been made for a 
majority of the lands included In any proj- 
ect the management and operation of such 
project are to be turned over to the own- 
ers, to be maintained at their expense. 
The receipts from the sale of land and the 
use of water are to form a perpetual recla- 
mation fund. Public lands included In rec- 
lamation projects may be acquired only 
under the terms of the homestead law, and 
the commutation clause of that law does 
not apply to such lauds. . , . 

Up to 1909 the Government had selected 


for reclamation more thah two million 
acres at an estimated cost of nearly $90,- 
000,000. Under the Carey act the states 
have seleetid for reclamation and hhd as- 
signed to theni up to July 1, 1908, 3,239,- 
285 acres. Idaho and Wyoming, each hav- 
ing disposed of the 1,000,000 acres allowed 
them under the law, were granted an 
additional 1.000,000 acres for the same pur- 
pose. 

The reclamation service having, however, 
embarked on vniious costly enterprises be- 
yond the means of the reclamation fund. 
Congress was required to pass a new law 
in 1910 authorizing the issuance of certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness against the recla- 
mation fund to the amount of $30,000,000, 
payable from future receipts of the fund. 

The Elephant Butte dam in New Mexico, 
the principal structure of the International 
and Interstate Rio Grande Irrigation project, 
was completed by the Reclamation Service 
on May 13, 1910. It create# the greatest 
storage reservoir In the world. 

It is 318 feet high, 1,074 feet long on 
top, and weighs a million tons, and took five 
years to build. It stores 850 billion gallons 
of water in a lake 45 miles long with an 
average depth of 65 feet, and when full, 
will contain enough water to cover Dela- 
ware two feet deep, 

I^resldcnt Wilson sent the following tele- 
gram of congratulations to the Reclama- 
tion employes who were In charge of the 
work : 

“The completion of the Elephant Butte 
Dam is an achievement which arouses the 
patriotism of all true Americans. It shows 
what technical and business skill and de- 
voted energy and persistence can accomplish 
in combat with the forces of nature. The 
country owes its gratitude and apprecia- 
tion to the men and the women who have 
tolled diligently during the five years of 
constructive effort to produce a result of 
which the American Nation may well bo 
proud. WOODROW WILSON.” 

The reservoir will feed an irrigation 
system that will water 185,000 acres of land 
in New Mexico, Texas, and Mexico. 

The dam blocks a canyon of the Rio 
Grande 120 miles north of El Paso. It 
Is the fifth of the Government’s big irriga- 
tion projects, and will store the entire flow 
and flood of the river. It provides a road- 
way across the canyon sixteen feet wide, 
and at Its base is 235 feet thick. 

The following table, prepared by the Cen- 
sus Bureau, shows in detail the statistics 
for irrigation in the United States in 1910: 


Number of farms (1) 1,440,822 

Approximate land area (1), acres. . . 1,101,385,000 

Land in farms (1), acres .388,000,991 

Improved land m farms (1), acres. . . 173,433,957 

Number of farms irrigated (2) 158,713 

Acreage irrigated (2) 13,738,485 

Acreage enterprises were capable of 

irrigating 19,334,097 

Acreage included in projects 31,111,142 

Number of enterprises 54,700 

Total leiu^h of ditches, miles 125,591 

Length of main ditches, miles 87,529 

Length of lateral ditches, miles 38,062 

Number of reservoirs 6,812 

Capacity of reservoirs, acre-feet. . . . 12,581,129 

Number of pumping plants 13,906 

Capacity or power plants, horse- 
power. 243,435 

Cost of irrigation enterprises $307,866,369 

Average cost per acre (3) $15.92 

Average annual cost of operation 
and maintenance per acre (2) $1 .07 


(1) Figizres relate to entire areas of states in- 
cluded in the inquiry. (2) In 1909. (3) Based on 

cost to July 1, 1910, and acreage enterprises were 
capable of irrigating in 1910. 
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The pereentfti^e of Increase between 1880 
and 1800 k the lumber of farms irrigated 
was more than doable that during ttie suc- 
ceeding decade^ but the absolute increases 
during the two decades were approximately 
equal. Nebraalsa showed the largest per- 
centage of increase during the former pe- 
riod and Texas during the latter period, but 
In neither state Is the actual number of 
irrigated farms large. In Nebraska and 
South Dakota there were decreases between 
1809 and 1009. The largest absolute in- 
crease in both decades was in California. 
In the period 1899 to 1909 the next largest 
increase was In Colorado, and in the period 
1889 to 1899 in Utah. 

In total acreage irrigated California 
ranked first in 1889. Colorado second, and 
Montana third. In both 1899 and 1909 
Colorado reported the largest irrigated 
acreage, while California and Montana were 
second and third, respectively. Idaho fol- 
lowed closely in 1900. From 1899 to 1909 
California snowed the largest absolute in- 
crease, followed by Coloiado, Idaho, and 
Montana In the order named. In percent- 
of increase for this decade, however, 
Texas ranked first, Washington second, 
Idaho third, and New Mexico fourth. 

Cmt of Irriffation , — The total cost of Ir- 
rigation enterprises up to July 1, 1910, 
was reported as 1307,806,369, which rep- 
resentk an increase of $240,904,094 or 
359.8 per cent over the cost reported at 
the census of 1900. In no state In the arid 
region was the increase in cost for this 
period less than 100 per cent, the highest 

g ercentage of Increase being In North Da- 
ota and the lowest in Oklahoma. With 
respect to absolute increase California 
ranxed first, Colorado second, Idaho third, 
and Montana fourth. The year 1910 was 
in the midst of a period of great activity 
in the construction of irrigation works, and 
on Jnly 1, 1910, a large number of works 
were incomplete. The “estimated final 
cost** reported, $424,281,186, is the sum of 
the cost up to July 1, and the estimated 
cost of completing these unfinished works. 

The average cost per acre based on the 
acreage irrigated In 1909 was $22.41 ; 
that based on the acreage enterprises where 
capable of irrigating In 1910 was $15.92 ; 
and that based on the estimated total cost 
and the acreage Included in projects was 
$13.64. 

Value of Irrigated Crops . — The report 
shows for all crops reported as irrigated 
an average value per acre of $25.08. The 
highest average value per acre for crops 
raised on Irrigated land is that for Wash- 
ington, $49.82, which is followed by that 
for Texas, $45.43 (exclusive of rice), and 
that for California, $43.50. Wyoming 
showed the lowest average value per acre, 
$12.61. As is to be expected, the average 
value per acre is highest in the states 
with la.rge areas of fruits, vegetables, and 
other sb^Ialized crops raised by means of 
irrigation, while In those where forage 
crops and grains predominate the average 
is mwer. 

(See illustration opposite 7044.) 

Irrigation: 

Policy of Government regarding, dis- 
cussed, 6561, 6640, 6657, 6660, 
6724, 7047, 7095. 

Importance of forest reserves to, 
6908. 

Storage and use of waters of Bio 
Grande for, discussed, 5959. 

Island KOi 10 (Tenn*), Battle of.^ 

About the time of the capture of New 
Madrid, Mo., Commodore Foote sailed from 


Cairo, 111., with a fleet of seven ironclad 
gunboats, one wooden gunboat, and ten 
mortar boats to assist Fope in his attack 
on Island No. 10. March 16, 1802, Foote 
began a bombardment, which he kept up for 
many days without effect. Pope in the 
meantime had dug a canal across the 
swampy land above New Madrid, so that 
vessels could pass through to that place 
without passing the Island. Early in April 
three of the gunboats ran by the batteries 
of the island under cover of night, and 
April 7 the Confederates found themselves 
surrounded by gunboats and transports 
laden with troops. Nothing remained but to 
surrender. Three generals, 273 field and 
company officers, 6,700 privates, 123 heavy 
guns and 35 field pieces, all of the latest 
pattern. 7.000 small arms, tents for 12,000 
men, immense quantities of provisions and 
ammunition, hundreds of horses, mules, 
wagons, harness, etc., were captured. There 
were no casualties in the Federal army. 

Island Pond, Vt., proclamation grant- 
ing privileges of other ports to, 2859. 
Islands (See Insular Possessions, and 
the several islands.) 

Isthmian Canal. (See Panama Canal.) 
Isthmian Canal Commission, work of, 
6718, 6806, 6816, 6938. 

Italia Irredenta.— (Unredeemed Italy.) 
That portion of the Southern Tyrol (Tren- 
tlno) and Trieste, In the hands of Austria, 
but whose inhabitants for the greater part 
are Italian in descent and language. Italy 
has long desired to redeem these provinces 
from Austria, and that fact was influential 
in Italy’s decision to enter the European 
War on the side of the Entente. 
Itallan-Ameriean.— An American of Ital- 
ian birth or descent. 

Italian Murder. (See New Orleana 
Massacre.) 

Italy. — Italy Is a maritime kingdom of 
Southern Europe and consists of a penin- 
sula and several Islands, the whole being 
situate between 36** 38' 30"-46® 40' 30" N, 
latitude and 6“ 30'-18* 80' E, longitude. 
Of the total area of 110,623 English square 
miles, 91.277 square miles are mainland 
and 19,346 Islands. The kingdom is bound- 
ed on the north by the Alps, on the west 
and south by the Tyrrhenian Sea (Medi- 
terranean), and on the east by the Adri- 
atic. The greatest length Is close on 760 
miles, and the distance between the north- 
eastern and northwestern boundaries ex- 
ceeds 350 miles, although the peninsula is 
generally less than 150 miles across. 

Physical Fcafurea.— Nort hern Ita!y"ls en- 
compassed by the Alps, which extend. In 
an irregular semicircle, from the Austro- 
Hungarian border in the northeast to the 
Franco-Itaiian border In the northwest, the 
Intervening boundary being common to 
Switzerland and Italy. The northwestern 
norn extends southward and forms the 
Apennlne Eange, which stretches down 
the center of the peninsula to Cape Spar- 
tlment^, in the extreme south. West of 
the soifthern Ajpehnines Is a chain of vol- 
canic heights, ineluding the cone of Vesu- 
vius (4,206 feet), which rises from the 
Campagna of Naples, near which place 
stand the ruins of Herculaneum, Pompelt 
and Stablne, overwhelmed by an eruption 
of the volcano in A.D. 79. Between the 
Alps and the Idgnrlan-Etrnscan Apennines 
is a great plain, formlBig the basin of the 
river Po, and from the center of the plain, 
at Piaeenia, the Via AEQmllla (built early 
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In tke second century B.C.) runs .south* 
east to Hlmlnl ( Artmltihim), where It joins 
the Vm Fluminla which leads to Borne. 
The only great river of Italy is the Fo, 
which rises in the Alps and flows eastward 
into the Adriatic. The Italian Islands 
number stxty*elz« and Include the targe 
islands of Sicily and Sardinia, and tihc 
smaller island of Elba, with Capraia, Gor- 
gona, Fianosa. Monte Crlsto. Slouy contains 
the highest of European volcanoes In Mount 
Etna or Mpnglbello 710,870 feet) In the 
northeast, regions of the north have 

hot summers and cold winters, while cen* 
tral Italy is generally sunny and genial, 
and the southern districts almost tropical. 

Italy is aieo in temporary occupation of 
a group of Turkish Islnuds lying between 
Crete and Asia Minor (Uhodes, Carpathos, 
Cos, Astropalia, etc.) until such time as 
the Ottoman trom>s have been removed 
from Tripoli and Benghazi. 

aaSA AND POPULATION 


Compartments 

Piedmont 

Liguria 

Lombardy 

Venetia 

Emilia 

Tuscany 

Marches 

Umbria 

Rome 

Abrussi and Molise 

Campania 

Apulia 

Basilicata 

Calabria 

Bicily 

Sardinia 


Area in Population 
English 1911 
Sq. Miles 

11,340 3,424,638 
2,037 1,196,853 
9,386 4,786,907 
9,476 3,526,655 
#7,967 2,667,610 
9,304 2,094,453 
3,763 1,088,875 
3,748 685.042 

4,663 1,298,142 
6,380 1,427,642 
6,289 3.347,926 
7,376 2,128,632 
3,845 473,119 

6,819 1,404,076 
9,936 3,683,380 
0,204 852,934 


Total 110,623 34,686,683 

Bistory , — The Kingdom of Italy Is com- 
posed of the former State of Sardinia and 
the two Sicilies, the Foiititlcal States, the 
Lombardo-Venetian provinces of the Aus- 
trian Empire, the Grand Duchy of Tus- 
cany, and the Duchies of Farina and Mo- 
dena. united under the House of Savoy 
after a heroic struggle between the years 
1848 and 1870. Italian unity was Completed 
hi I860, when the Austrians evacuated 
Lombardy, and In 1870 by the withdrawal 
of French troops from the I'apal States. 
In 1872 the Kmg (Victor Emmanuel II.) 
entered Rome, which was declared the cap- 
ital of Italy. The compartments are sub- 
divided Into sixty-nliie provinces. The 
Inhabitants, particularly In the south, are 
derived from a mixture of racial elements, 
and there Is evidence of the diversity of 
origin In the contrast between the indus- 
trious and stable people of the north and 
center and the less industrious and more 
excitable southerners. 

Government , — The government Is that of 
a constitutional monarchy, founded upon 
the Btatuto fondamentale del Regno, grant- 
ed to his su^ects on March 4, 1848. by 
the King of Sardinia, and since extended 
to the whole Kingdom of Italy. The crown 
is hereditary in the male line (by prlrao- 

g eniturel of the House of Savoy, founded 
I 1082 by Umbertus I, Present ruler : His 
Majesty Vittorio Emmanuele III., King of 
Italy, born at Naples, Nov. 11, 1889, son 
of King Humbert, succeeded to the throne, 
July 29, 1900. 

The Legislature consists of two Houses, 
the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. 
The Senate Is composed of Princes of the 
Blood of full age and of members nomi- 
nated for life by the Sovereign from twen- 
ty-one classes, public service being the 
principal qualification; the total member- 


ship In 1912 was 270. The Cbamher of 
Deputies contains 50ft members, elected 
for single constituencies, for a maximum 
of five y(|ars, by the direct vote of all male 
Italians aged twenty-one years who are 
able to read and write and pay a small 
amount annually In taxation; and all Illit- 
erate men above thirty, or under that age, 
provided they have served In the Army 
or Navy, or pay at least lire 19.80 of di- 
rect taxes a year. 

The highest courts are the Courts of 
Cassation at t^Bome, Naples, Palermo, Turin 
and Florence, and twenty-four ^urts of 
Appeal throughout the kingdom. Lower 
courts are the 162 district tribunals, 1,585 
xnandamenti, and thirteen municipal courts 
under pretori. 

Italy is a member of the Triple Alliance 
(Germany, Austria-Etongaiw, Italy)? under 
a treaty signed on May 20, 1882,,. which 
provides for mutual suppori: in caSe of at- 
tack by any other nation, v 

Education . — ^The law of July, 1904, Im- 
posing special disabilities on the illiterate, 
has afforded a needed stimulus. Prior to 
that date 49 per cent, of the population 
over the age of twenty were thus classed. 
Primary education is maintained by local 
taxation, with State grants. Private estab- 
lishments must conform ^o State curricu- 
lum. Universities : Dologna, Cagliari. Ca- 
tania, Genoa, Maeerata, Messina, Modena, 
Naples, Padua, Palermo, Parma, Pavla, 
I*lga, Rome, Sassarl, Siena, ana Turin. 
Many of these are of very ancient founda- 
tion (c, p.), Bologna (A. D. 1200), Came- 
rino, Ferrara, Perugia, Urblno. 

Production and Industry . the total 
area cultivated in 1912 18,424,125 acres 
were under corn crops (wheat 11,888,500 
acres, maize 3,983,750 acres), and of the 
remainder 11,136.000 acres were under 
vines, 6,781,500 acres under olives, 1,630,- 
000 under chestnuts, and 1.138,000 under 

S otatoes, other crops. Including sugar-beet, 
ax, hemp, melons, tomatoes, citrous fruits 
and mulberry. The produce of the vines 
w^as 133,672,000 cwt. of grapes In 1912 ; 
the olive crop was 12,184,000 cwt. in 1912. 
The Live Stock In 1908 included cattle, 
sheCp, goats, pigs, horses, asses, mules, and 
buffaloes. The chief minerals are sulphur 
(the Sicilian mines being one of the prin- 
cipal producing centers of the world), 
Iron, lead, and zinc ; quicksilver and tin 
are also found, and stone, marble and gran- 
ite are quarried In large quantities. There 
are numerous mineral springs from which 
medicinal waters are obtained. 

Manufactures , — The mineral industries 
(sulphur, iron, steel and. salt) give employ- 
ment to large numbers, and thS manufac- 
ture of machinery has made great prog- 
ress. The motor-car industry at Turin 
(Fabbrica Italiana Automoblli Torino) is 
world-famous. Textiles are increasing In 
Importance, silk, wool, flax and hemp be- 
ing produced In the country and Imported. 
The condition of the industrial popula- 
tion is Improving owing to the sanitary 
measures undertaken by the State, but the 
low wages (particularly in agricultural 
districts) drive the poorer classes to bther 
countries in search of better conditions. 


Finai^es . — The average annual revenue 
of Italy' for five years past was 2, 699, 900,- 
000 lii<e and the expenditures averaged 
2,536,000,000 lire. The total debt of the 
countt^ In 1918 was stated at 14,271,607*' 
611 UrC The lira, the standard of value, 
is equii to $0.19.3, United States money, 
identiep with the franc of France. 

Ciripfe-Capltal, Rome, on the Rlvar^Tl- 
Vi^lAtion (1912^, 579*285. More 
than IP^sen cities have a population 
rang^lM^een 100.000 and 700*0%. i 
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1012 there were 10,798 
miles of railways open, of which 8,280 
miles were State Hues. International lines 
enter Northern Italy from France, from 
. Switserlanci, from tue Austrian Tirol and 
from the Adriatic coast of Austria. The 
northern plain is covered by a network of 
lines which radiate from Milan, and there 
are lines down each coast to the extreme 
south, and a central line runs from Turin, 
Milan and Venice to Rome. 

Trade with the United l^tatea. — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Italy from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
iji76,285,278 and goods to the value of $54,- 
107,364 were sent thither — a balance of 
$22,5.77,914 in favor of the United States. 

ERITREA. — The Italian colony, on the 
northeast coast of Africa from Ras Kasar, 
a cape 110 miles south of Suakln, to Ras 
Dumeira, in the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
a total distance of about 650 miles, ex- 
tends inland to the borders of the An^o- 
Egyptian Sudan Abyssinia and French So- 
maliland. 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND extends on the 
northeast coast of Africa, from Bandar 
Ziyada, on the Gulf of Aden, to the east- 
ern horn of Africa at Cape Guardaful, and 
thence souihward to the Juba River in 0® 
15' S, latitude. The western boundaries 
are Abyssinia and British Somaliland, and 
the southern boundary is British East 
Africa. The Italian portion of the Juba 
Valley also contains rich land. Ivory, cat- 
tle, coffee, cotton, myrrh, gums and skins 
are exported ; textiles and rice are the 
principal exports. 

TIENTSIN COiVCE88/OV.— After the 
Boxer movement In China (1900) and the 
siege and relief of the Foreign Legations, 
the Italian Government claimed from the 
Chinese a concession of land, which was 
accorded by treaty of June 7, 1902. The 
coneession has a total area of twenty 
square miles fronting the river Peiho on 
the left bank, with a total population of 
about 17,<X)0 natives. 

LYBIA (TRIPOLI AND CYRENAICA).— 
In September, 1911, war broke out between 
Italy and Turkey, after protracted negotia- 
tions In connection with the rights and 
privileges of Italian subjects In Tripoli. 
An Italian army was landed in the coun- 
try, and the capital was Immediately occu- 
pied. On November 5, 1911, the Italian par- 
liament adopted a bill annexing Tripoli to 
the Kingdom of Italy, the annexation be- 
ing mtifled by Turkey In the Treaty of 
Ouchy negotiated in October, 1912. 

Tripoli is the most easterly of the Bar- 
bary States on the northern coast of Afri- 
ca. between 11® 40-25® 12' E. longitude, 
with a total area of close on 922,000 Eng- 
lish ofltiare miles, and a population esti- 
mated at 1,000,000. The coast line Is 
about 1,100 miles, and. the Inland boundary 
Is about 600 miles from the coast. Barley, 
dates, olives, oranges, lemons and vegeta- 
bles are produced, and the principal im- 
ports are metals, British and other Euro- 
pean manufactures, tea, bends, wine and 
spirits. Tripoli had a population of about 
40,000 in 1911 ; the port of Tripoli is now 
being built and good progress has been 
made with the main breakwater, jetties, 
and quays. Ghadames is the center of a 
considerable trade in ostrich feathers, 
skins, ivory and tea, and has a population 
of about 7,000. The town of Benghazi 
has a population consisting of Arabs, 
Greeks, Maltese, and a few Levantines. 
'I'here are agricultural colonies of Cretan 
Moslem refugees in the neighborhood of 
Gyrene and Apollonla. The ancient ruins 
in Cyrenalca, i, e,, at Cyrene, Ptoleroais, 


and Apollonla, are interesting to explorers, 
as well as those at Leptis Magna, which 
is close to Khoms, or seventy miles from 
the city of Tripoli. 

TURKO-ITALIAN WAR.— Sept 20. 1911. 
Italy sent an ultimatum to the Turkish 
government concerning her rights in Tri- 
poli. stating the grievances of Italy against 
Turkish misrule in that province and char- 
acterizing the course of the Porte as hos- 
tile to legitimate Italian activity in Tri- 
poli and Cyrenaica ; declaring her belief, 
in the light of past experiences, that fur- 
ther negotiation was useless, and delhand- 
ing that the Porte give orders permitting 
Italian occupation of Tripoli and Cyrena- 
iea. The ultimatum demanded an answer 
within twenty-four hours and the reply of 
the Porte being considered unsatlsfactoty, 
a state of war began Sept. 29, 1911. On 
that day three Turkish torpedo boats were 
sunk off Prevesa, on the coast of Epirus, 
by the Italian squadron commanded by the 
Duke of the Abruzzl. 

Sept. 17, there was fought near Derna, 
a port on the Mediterranean coast, 140 
miles northeast of Bengazl, one of the 
bloodiest battles of the war. The Italians 
lost some sixty killed and double that 
number wounded, and the Turks fled In dis- 
order, leaving more than 800 dead on the 
fleld ; some reports say a thousand. On the 
same day it was unofficially announcc'd 
from Ouchy, Switzerland, that commission- 
ers from the two countries meeting there 
had tentatively agreed to terms for end- 
ing the war. The stipulations were indefi- 
nite, but conceded possession of the Tripol- 
itan coast to Italy. The outbreak of the 
Balkan States put an end to negotiations 
for a time. The protocol was signed Oct. 
15, 1012. (See also Turkey.) 

May 23, 1915, Italy plunged into the gen- 
eral European conflict by declaring war 
against Austria. The Italian offensive, how- 
ever, proved insignificant. 

Italy: 

American citizens impressed into 
service of, and punished by, 5673. 

American College at Rome, threat- 
ened confiscation of, by, 4801. 

American sailor alleged to have been 
killed in Genoa, 5769. 

Annexation of States of the Church 
to, referred to, 4098. 

Claims of, against Colombia and ar- 
bitration of President of United 
States in, 6328. 

Claims of United States against Na- 
ples, 556, 598, 867, 1109, 1112, 
1157. 

Extension of time allowed com- 
missioners for settlement of, rec- 
ommended, 1267. 

Confederate envoys sent to Great 
Britain and France, referred to. 
(See Mason and Slidell.) 

Consular convention with, 3800, 4436, 
4448, 4588, 4626. 

Expiration of, discussed, 4418. 

Consular jurisdiction, treaty respect- 
ing, 3896. 

Consuls of United States in, interfer- 
ence of, in difficulty in, referred 
to, 3826. 
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Copyright privilege extended by 
proclamation^ 5736. 

Beferred to, 5762. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
4716. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 3828, 3888, 
3896, 4806. 

Beferred to, 5546, 6959. 

InternatioriBl meridian conference, 
invitation to United States to at- 
tend, 6646. 

Minister of, to United States, title 
of ambassador conferred upon, 
5874, 

Minister of United States to Naples, 
557. 

Minister of United States to, title of 
ambassador conferred upon, 5874. 

Occupation of Borne by King of, re- 
ferred to, 4085. 

Postal convention with, 3775. 

Eevolution in Papal States of, 2551. 

Subjects of, lynched in — 

Colorado discussed and recommen- 
dations regarding, 6065, 6096. 
New Orleans, 5617. 

Indemnity for, paid by United 
States, 5751, 6459, 6461. 

Trade-marks, treaty with, regarding, 
4789. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 3800, 3828, 3888, 3896, 4082, 
4098, 4806. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
dominions of the Pope suspended, 
942, 3022. 

Italy, Treaties with. — (For the extradi- 
tion treaty of 18(i8, see Extradition Treat- 
ies.) — A treaty of commerce and navigation 
of 1871 provide.s for freedom of commerce 
and navigation, liberty to trade and travel, 
and secures the rights and privileges of t*he 
citizens of the one country within the 
dominions of the other. The Importation, 
exportation and re-exportation of goods is 
permitted within the countries upon equal 
terms regardless of the nationality of 
the carrying vessels, and without the 
imposition of discriminating, higher, or 
other duties than those imposed upon other 
nations. Tonnage, anchorage, and clear- 
ance duties shall not be levied upon : Ves- 
sels entering and leaving a port In ballast ; 
vessels passing from one to another port of 


the same country to discharge a part of 
a cargo, when proof can be furnished that 
such charges have already been paid at one 
of the ports ; vessels driven to seek shelter 
in port by stress of weather, and which do 
not discharge the whole or a part of the 
cargo. Humane treatment is to he accorded 
In cases of shipwreck. 

The principle that in time of war free 
snips make free goods, Is observed between 
the nations. In case of the blockading of 
a port in either country In time of war, 
a vessel of the other nation shall not be 
regarded as liable to capture on Its first 
attempt to enter, but shall be if the at- 
tempt is persisted In. Articles used In war- 
fare on land and sea. munitions of war, 
arms, and military equipment are contra- 
band of war. Provision is made for the 
examination of ship's papers and search 
with as little detention and embarrassment 
as possible. Citizens in the dominions of 
the other have all rights of disposal of 
property by sale, testament, gift, or other- 
wise. (For consular convention of 1878, 
see Consular Conventions.) 

In 1900 a reciprocal commercial arrange- 
ment was made by which concessions, prin- 
cipally in wines, wine products, and works 
of art, were made In lmi>ort duties by the 
I-nited States ; and concessions, principally 
In cottonseed oil, fish, machinery, etc., were 
made by Italy, by which lower Import du- 
ties were Imposed for the encouragement of 
trade In these articles between the two 
countries. Mutual protection of trade- 
marks in Morocco and China was agreed to 
by exchange of notes in 1903 and 1905 re- 
spectively. (See also Extradition Treaties.) 

Itata, The, seizure of, by United States 
for violation of neutrality laws dis- 
cussed, 5618. (See also Baltimore^ 
The.) 

luka (Miss.), Battle of.— The transfer 
of Clen. Pope to Virginia and Gen. Hallock 
to Washington In the summer of 18C2 left 
Grant In command of the Array of the Ten- 
nessee with headquarters at ( orlnth, Miss. 
Halleck ordered most of the Army of the 
Tennessee to be placed under Buell’s com- 
mand, leaving Grant’s force on the defensive 
and harassed by the Confederates under Van 
Dorn and Price. Sept. 13, 1802, Price ad- 
vanced from the south and seized luka, a 
village in northeast Mississippi, twenty-one 
miles east of Corinth. 'Van Dorn was then 
only four days off to the southwest, threat- 
ening Corinth. Gen. Rosecrans. with 9,000 
men, was ordered to attack from the 

outh and Gen. Ord, with 8,000, was to 
attack from the north. The two armies 
failed to co-operate, and Price attacked 
Rosecrans Sept. 19. The latter kept his 
ground, but lust a battery of artillery, be- 
sides 736 men killed and wounded. Dark- 
ness put an end to the fight. 

I. W. W. (See Socialism.) 
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SBCkBOtt, AlldifW.^1^4887. 

CF11UI1* TWM, 1S29-X838). 
8:ieTeiith A<liiii]ilfttratloii*-DemocraUc. 
Vice-Frtsidmt^chu C Calhoun. 
Seoretarif of Biato^ 

Martin Van Buren. 

Edward Uvlngaton. 

Seoretarp of ike Treaaurp^ 

Samuel D. Xngham. 

Louis McLane. 

Beoretary of War— ^ 

Jk»hn H.< <lOaton« 

Lewis Cass. 


Seoretary of the Nuvy — 
John Branch, 
licvl Woodbury. 
Attorney-Oenerah^ 

John McP. Berrien. 
Roger B. Taney. 
Poetmaater-Oeneral — 
William T. Barry. 


yomiaation.— Andrew Jackson was elect- 
ed by the Democrats In the election of 
1828. In his contest against John Quincy 
Adams In 1824, Jackson received the plu- 
rality of both the popular and electoral 
votes, and yet failed of election by the 
House. His friends were much embittered 
by the result and began to work for his 
election immMlately after Ihe inauguration 
of President Adams. Thcliandldates were 
chosen by common consent, the leglRla- 
tures of the states having made a choice 
and endorsed the candloates. Jackson’s 
name was presented by the legislature of 
Tennessee, and Van Buren brought Craw- 
ford’s friends to Jackson’s support John 
Quincy Adams was nominated by legisla- 
tures and mass-meetings, and he was the 
candidate of the National Uepublicans. 

Vote. — Twenty-four states took part in 
the election, which was held Nov. 4. The 
popular vote gave Jackson 647,231 votes, 
and Adams 509,097. The electoral vote, 
counted Feb. 11, 1829, gave Jackson 178 
votes, and Adams 83. John C. Calhoun 
received 171 electoral votes for Vice-Pres- 
ident against 83 for Richard Rush. 

Opposition . — At its second meeting, at 
Baltimore, Sept. 26, 1831, the Anti-Masonic 
party was attended by 112 delegates, who 
nominated William Wirt for President and 
Amos Kllmakcr for Vice-President. The 
National Republican Convention met at 
Baltimore, Dec, 12, 1831, with 157 dele- 

f ates, and nominated Henry Clay for the 
’rcBldency, The Democratic Convention 
met at Baltimore, March 22, 1832, with 
283 delegates, who endorsed Jackson’s can- 
didacy unanimously and nominated Mar- 
tin van Buren for Vice-President. The 
two-thirds rule, which has always ob- 
tained at Democratic conventions, was 
adopted at this convention. 


(SECOND TERM, 1833-1837). 


Twelfth Administration — Democratic. 
Vice-President — Martin Van Buren. 
Becretory of Btate^ 

Louis McLane. 

John Forsyth. 

Secretary of the freasury — 

Louis McLane* 

William J. Duane. 

Roger B. Taney. 

Levi Woodbury. 

Secretary of War — 

Lewis Cttss. 

Seoretary ^ the Navy — 

Levi Woodbury. 

Mahlon Dickerson. 



SMOOm TtJWr — ro«s. — Twenty-fcmif 
States took pan la the election, which was 
held Nor. 6, The popular tote 

stood; JNtcKMn, 087,502; slid Cisr, 

189. The Electoral tote, counted Feh. 13, 
1833, gave Jackson 219 ; Clay, 49 ; Floyd, 
11 : and Wirt, t. 

Party A/llRaffoa.— -Jacksoa was the sin- 
gle representative to Congress from Ten- 
nessee upon its admission in 1794 As a 
representative he steadfastly opposed 
Waimiogton’s administration and the Fed- 
eralists. He was one of the twelve who 
voted against the address to Washington 
approving of his administration; he op- 
posed the Jay treaty with Great Britain; 
and Hamilton’s financial policy. He was 
elected as a Democrat and this name was 

f iven to the Republican party in 1828 hy 
la followers. » 

PoUUcal Compteafion of Oongreee.^tn the 
Twenty-first Congress <1829-1831) the Sen- 
ate. of 48 members, was icomposed of 38 
Democrats and 10 Whigs ; and the House, 
of 213 members, was made np of 142 
Democrats and 71 Whigs. In the Twenty- 
seooM Congress (1831-1833) the Senate, 
of 48 members, was composed of 35 Demo- 
crats and 13 Whigs ; and the House, of 213 
members, was made up of 130 Democrats 
and 83 Whigs. In the Twenty-third Con- 
gress (1833-1835) the Senate, of 48 mem- 
bers, was composed of 30 De^mocrats and 
18 Whigs ; and the House, of 240 mem- 
bers, was made up of 147 Democrats and 
93 Whigs. In the Twenty-fourth Congress 
(1835-1837) the Senat^ of 52 members, 
was composed of 33 Democrats and 19 
Whigs : and the House, of 242 members, 
was made up of 144 Democrats and 98 
Whigs. 

Civil Service. — ^In the several adminlstra^ 
tlons which preceded that of Jackson, pub- 
lic office was regarded as a public trust, 
and not a reward for political or party 
service. The total number of removals 
from office between the years 1789 and 
1829 were only seven ty-f our. From March 
4, 1829, to March 22, 1830, the changes 
in the civil service numbered about 2,000. 
This policy took the name of the ‘'spoils 
system” from an utterance In the Senate, 
in 1831, by Senator Marcy of New York, 
to the effect that “to the victors belong 
the spoils.” In his First Annual Message 
(page 1012) President Jackson discusses 
the office-holder and says : “Offices were 
not established to give support to par- 
ticular men at the public expense. No 
individual wrong Is, therefore, done by re- 
moval. The Incumbent became an officer 
with a view to public benefits, and when 
these require hfs removal they are not 
to be sacrificed to private interests. It 
is the people, and they alone, who have 
a right to complain when a bad officer is 
substituted for a good one. He who la 
removed has the same means of obtain- 
ing a living that are enjoyed by the mil- 
lions who never held office.” In the sama 
message, the President recommends that 
the tenure of office be limited to tour 
years in a greater number of cases than 
the law to that effect passed In 1820 
covered. One of the most curious ef- 
fects of this system was the struggle fOr 
patronage between Calhoun and Van Bttren 
that followed. 

^ Tarfff. — ^The tariff of 1828, known from 
its uOialrness as the “tariff of abomina- 
tions,'* was modified by the tariff aet of 
1832, which was designed to renmdy thO 
Injustice of that of 1828. It failed, how^ 
evw.^to satisfy the people of thO 
a%d fOt some time there was talk 
flcatloa. While Jackson waa^on 
oppots^ to protective tarlffsjhe was most 
deterii|^ped to preserve the tlnion, ioutll 
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Carolina in convention of its citizens at 
Columbia, Nov, 19, 1882, declared tt^e tar- 
iff acts of 1^8 and 1832 null and void ; 
officers wars sworn to act in accordance 
with this edict; and threats were made 
of secession If the Federal authorities 
attempted to enforce the tariff laws in 
that state. (See Nullification.) This or- 
dinance was to take effect Feb. 1, 1833, 
and to be enforced, if necessary, by ^n 
appeal to arms. Dec. 16, President Jack- 
son issued his famous nullification mes- 
sage (page, 1^173) in which he reviews at 
length thi^El^ole question and closes a 
most forceful exposition of Federal and 
State icHghtS with these words: **.... 
and I fervently pray that the Great Ruler 
of Nations may so guide your delibera- 
tions and our joint measures as that they 
may prove salutary examples not only to 
the present but to future times, and sol- 
emnly proclaim that the Constitution and 
the laws are supreme and the Union in- 
dissoluble.** Then followed, Dec. 10, 1832, 
his equally famous nullification Proclama- 
tion in which (page 1206) he says: “I 
consider then the power to annul a law 
of the United States assumed by one 
Stat^ incompatible with the existence of 
the Union, contradicted expressly by the 
letter of the Constitution, unauthorized by 
its spirit inconsistent with every principle 
upon which it is founded, and destructive 
of the great obi^ect for which it was 
formed.*’ South Carolina deferred action ; 
and the tariff act of March 2, 1833, 
known as the “Clay’s Compromise Act,” 
was passed. It provided that in all cases 
where the tariff on Imported goods ex- 
ceeded twenty per cent of the value of 
such goods, a gradual reduction should be 
made of such excess in the following ratio 
and manner : one-tenth of such excess af- 
ter Dec. 31, 1833 ; another tenth after 
Dec. 31, 1835 ; another tenth after Dec. 
31, 1837 ; another tenth after Dec. 31, 
1839; one-half the resluiie of such excess 
after Dec. 31, 1841 ; and all of the residue 
of such excess after Dec. 31, 1842. Speak- 
ing of the effect of this compromise upon 
the revenue of the country, the President, 
in his Fifth Annual Message (page 1247), 
said : “The changes made in our revenue 
system by the acts of Congress of 1832 
and 1833, and more especially by the for- 
mer, have swelled the receipts of the pres- 
ent year far beyond the amount to be 
expected in future years upon the reduced 

tariff of duties I cannot, therefore, 

recommend to you any alteration in the 
present tariff of duties : the rate as now 
fixed by law on the various artlcle.s was 
adopted at the last session of Congress, 
as a matter of compromises, with unusual 
unanimity, and unless it Is found to pro- 
duce more than the necessities of the (Gov- 
ernment call for, there would seem to be 
no reason at this time to justify a change.’* 
Tn Eighth Annual Message (page 1450) 
Preililent Jackson discusses at length the 
revenue system and the various means of 
disposing of surplus revenue. “The safest 
and best mode,^' he says, “of obviating 
all of the difficulties which have been men- 
tioned, is to collect only revenue enough 
to meet the wants of the Government, and 
let the people keep the balance of their 
property In their own hands to be used 
for their own profit.** 

Public Debt . — ^The public debt of the 
United States during the administration 
of President Jackson stood as follows : 
.Tan. 1. 1830, $48,.565.406.50 ; 1831, $39,- 
103.191.68; 1832, $24,322,235.18; 1833, 

JJT OOl. 698.83 : 1834. $4,760,082.08: 1835, 
$37,618.05; 1887. $336,957.83; 1888, $8,- 
808,124.07. 


In his Seventh Annual Message (page 
1379) President Jackson said: “Since my 
last annual communication all the remains 
of the public debt have been redeemed, or 
money has been placed in deposit for this 
purpose whenever the creditors choose to 
receive It.'* 

Finance . — President Jackson as a strict 
constructionist was opposed to national 
banks. In Jils First Annual Message (page 
1025*) he began his atiuck upon the United 
States Bank, and followed it up most per- 
sistently, even to the length of vetoing 
the bill renewing its charter of 1832. He 
said : “Both the constitutionality and the 
expediency of the law creating this bank 
are well questioned by a large portion of 
our fellow-citizens, and it must be admitted 
by all that It has fulled in the great end 
of establishing a uniform and sound cur- 
rency.’* The matter was drawn into poli- 
tics by Clay and it formed an important 
issue In the election of 1832. In his Fifth 
Annual Message, the President (page 1250) 
casts doubts upon the solvency of the bank 
and suggests the appointment of a com- 
mittee to Investigate. Congress investi- 
gated and reported favorably to the bank 
as a safe reposltary for Government funds. 
The President made up his mind that the 
deposits should be withdrawn. Secretary 
McLane, of the Treasury, was unwilling 
to give the order, and he was transferred 
to the State Department and his place 
was filled by William J. Duane, who was 
satisfied that the removal of the funds 
was neither wise nor necessary, and re- 
fused either to give the order or to re- 
sign. Duane was removed In September 
and his place was filled during recess by 
Roger B. Taney, who ordered that after 
Oct. 1 deposits should be made in cer- 
tain State banks and not in the United 
States Bank. ‘ A resolution of censure of 
the President was, after long debate, car- 
ried by Clay in the Senate ; but a few 
weeks before Jackson’s retirement from of- 
fice the re.solutlon was expunged. In the 
President’s Farewell Address (page 1511) 
he devotes a great deal of attention to the 
currency, condemning the use of paper 
money. He says : “The Constitution of 
the United States unquestionably Intended 
to secure to the people a circulating medi- 
um of gold and silver. But the establish- 
ment of a national bank by Congress, with 
the privilege of issuing paper money re- 
ceivable in the payment or public diu s, 
and the unfortunate xonrse or legislation 
In the several States’ Ppon the same sul:^- 
Ject, drove from general circulation the 
constitutional currency and substituted one 
of paper in Its place.^* 

Foreiqn PoKcy.-— The President expresses 
the policy of his administration In his 
Fourth Annual Message (page 1159} In 
those words : “Our best wishes on all oc- 
casions, our good ofl3ces when required. 
Will be afforded to promote the domestic 
tranquillity and foreign peace of all na- 
tions with whom we have any Intercourse. 
Any Intervention In their affairs further 
than this, even by the expression of an 
official opinion, is contrary to our principles 
of international policy, and will always be 
avoided,** In his Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress (page 1222) he says: *‘To do jus- 
tice to all and to submit to wrong from 
none has been during my administration 
its governing maxim, and so happy have 
been its result# that we are not only at 
pence with all the world, but have few 
cases of controversy, and these of minor 
Importance remaining unadjusted.” Groat 
credit was given to the Jackson adminis- 
tration for the enforcement of the French 
spoliation claims, an account of which is 
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ffiven In the President's Seventh Annual 
Message (page 1371). Bnropean nations 
found no dlmculty In settling their claims 
against France soon after the peace of 
1815; but the claims of the Uplted States 
were treated with supercilious silence. A 
treaty was made with France In settle- 
ment of these in 1831, by which France 
obligated herself to par $5,000^000 In six 
annual instalments, beginning Fep. 2. 1§33, 
A draft was presented but payment was 
refused, on the plea that no appropria- 
tion had been made. President Jackson, 
in a message to Congress In December, 
1834, advised Congress to direct that 
French vessels to the value of the amount 
be captured. The French government' 
threatened war should the President not 
apologize. Great Britain Interposed and 
advised France to settle quickly, which 
she did. The moral effect of the course 
taken by President Jackson was very 
great in demonstrating that the time had 
passed when the United States could be 
Insulted with impunity. 

Jackson, Andrew: 

An^nual messages of, 1005, 1063, 1107, 
1154, 1238, 1316, 1366, 1455. 

Attempted assassination ^f, illustra- 
tion, 1455. 

Bank of United States discussed by. 
(See Bank of United States.) 

Biographical sketch of, 998. 

Cartoons on, 1202, 1456. 

Claims against France discussed by. 
(See France, claims against.) 

Conduct of, when entering Ilorida 
discussed, 611. 

Constitutional amendment relative to 
mode of election of President and 
Vice-President, recommended by, 
1010, 1081, 1120, 1168, 1253, 1336, 
1395, 1478. 

Death of — 

Announced and honors to be paid 
memory of, 2233, 2234. 

Beferred to, 2266. 

Discretionary power of President 
over nominations, removals, and 
other acts discussed by, 1255, 1261, 
1272, 1346, 135k 

Executive nominations — 

Authority of Executive regarding, 
discussed by, 1261, 1272, 1346, 
1351. 

Unacted on withdrawn, 1002. 

Farewell address of, 1511. 

Finances, discussed by, 1014, 1088, 
1118, 1159, 1224, 1246, 1326, 1379, 
1458. 

Fine imposed upon at New Orleans, 
remission of, recommended, 2062. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 1159, 1222, 
1324, 1370, 1378, 1456, 1484, 1500. 

Home of, tendered Government 2954. 

Inaugural address of — 

First, 999. ^ 

Second, 1222. 

Instructions to, relating to treaty 
with Creek Indians, 886. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
1014, 1046, 1071, 1164, 1201. 


Lafayette — 

Death of, announced, 1313. 

Orders homage to be paid memory 
of, 1314. 

Tribute paid memory of, by, 1314. 

Lands donated to, by Indians as mark 

. of gratitude, 555. 

Large standing army unnecessary in 
time of peace, 1389. 

Madison, James — 

Death of, correspondence with Mrs. 

Madison on, 1479. 

Writings of, on constitutional con- 
vention, correspondence with 
Mrs. Madison on, 1479, 1481.’ 

Major-general, United States Army, 
521, 533, 611. 

Insults offered Spanish oflGlcers by, 
deferred to, 709. 

Medal offered, in commemoration of 
delivery of Colombian President 
from assassins, declined by, 1029. 

Medical attendants directed to ac- 
company, home, 1540. 

Meeting of Congress, views of, on 
act fixing day for, 1450. 

Military achievements of, in Indian 
wars, discussed, 521, 533. 
Entrance of, into Florida discussed, 
611. 

Misunderstanding with Judge Fro- 
mentin, referred to, 682. 

Nullification message of, 1173. 

Nullification proclamation of, 1203. 

Oath of office, notifies Congress of 
time and place of taking, 999. 

Our Government supported by ballot 
box, not musket, 1390. 

Pardon granted deserters by, 1062. 

Pocket vetoes of, 1071, 1200, 120L 
1275, 1337, 1501. 

Portrait of, 997. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 1014, 1024, 
1046, 1071, 1077, 1082, 1120, 1141, 
1201, 1224, 1275, 1288, 1337, 1351, 
1395, 1450. 

Proclamations of — 

Discriminating duties suspended 
on vessels of — 

Austria, 1004, 1005. • 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 1365. 
Oldenburg, 1059, 

Tuscany, 1452. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
1508. 

Facsimile of, opposite 1041. 

Lands in Louisiana, sale of, 1058. 
Nullification, 1203. 

Porta opened to vessels of Great 
Britain, 1060. 

Unlawful possession of public 
lands, 1057, 1106. 

Protestic of, against, resolutions of 
Sehate, 1258. 
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AOMiiomi statement regarding^ 

jam 

PttbHe dej^sits discussed by, (See 
Banke, State; Deposits; Public.^ 

Befuses to make further nominations 
for offices in Mississippi; 1199, 

Bemovais from office* discussed by, 
1351. 

Bevenue laws opposed in South Caro- 
lina. discussed by. (See South Car- 

Biipenue system discussed by, 1459. 

Sinta Anna, correspondence with, re- 
garding war between Texas and 
Mexico, 1493. 

Signature of, see opposite 1201. 

State banks discussed by. (See 
Banks, State.) 

State of Union discussed by, 1005, 
1063, 1107, 1154, 1366, 1511. 

Surgeon-General of Army directed to 
accompany, home, 1540. 

Surplus revenue discussed by, 1015, 
1077, 1459. 

Tariff discussed by, 1012, 1086, 1119, 
1160, 1247, 1380, 1470. 

Texas, relations with, discussed by, 
(See Texas.) 

Treaty with Indians concluded by, 
589. 

Veto messages of — 

Appointing day for meeting of Con- 
gress, 1450. 

Authorizing subscription of stock 
in Maysville, Washington, Paris, 
and Iiexington Turnpike Boad 
Co., 1046. 

Authorizing subscription of stock 
in Washington Turnpike Boad 
Co., 1056. 

Compromise of claims against Sic- 
ily, 1365. 

Designating and limiting funds re- 
ceivable for revenue, reasons for 
applying pocket veto, 1501. 
Extension of charter of Bank of 
United States, 1139. 

Improvements of rivers and har- 
bors, reasons for applying pocket 
veto, 1201. 

Light-houses, reasons for applying 
' pocket veto, 1071. 

Louisville and Portland Co., rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto, 
1071. 

Navigation of Wabash Biver, rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto, 
1337. 

Proceeds of land sales, reasons for 
allying pocket veto, 1275. 
Settlement of State claims, reasons 
for applying pocket veto, 1200. 

War between Texas and Mekicp, dis- 
cussed by. (See Wars, Foreign.) 

Warehousing system discussed by, 
1015. 


Jaoksoit (Hiss.), Battle of.— After the 
engagement at Baymond. McPherson’s col- 
umn proceeded toward Jackson by way of 
Clinton, where it destroyed a portion of the 
railroad to prevent the Sending of snppUes 
from the east to Vicksburg. Sherman moved 
along the Kaymond road. May 14, 1863, 
when within two miles of Jackson, both 
columns met the Confederates whom Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston had been collecting In 
order to reenforce Pemberton ab Vicksburg. 
The combined corps of Sherman and Mc- 
Pherson attacked the small force of John- 
ston and drove It through Jackson and 
toward Canton, taking some prisoners. The 
Union loss was 300. The Confederate loss 
was 845. 

Jails. (See Imprisonment.) 

Jamestown and Northern Bailroad Co., 

right of way through Indian reserva- 
tion, bill for, 4952, 5177. 

Jamestown (Va.), Battle of.— Early in 
1781 Virginia became the chief theater of 
the operations of the Urltish and American 
armies. Benedict Arnold, having turned 
traitor to his country, was sent by Clinton, 
with 1,600 men, to the James Itlvcr with 
orders to lay waste the country and destroy 
the stores at Richmond. Wa.shington or- 
dered Lafayette, with 1,200 light infantry, 
to capture Arnold. Lafayette arrived at 
Richmond April 29, Just in time to witness 
the burning of the extensive tobacco ware- 
houses at Manchester, on the opposite side 
of the river, by Gen. Philllns, who had suc- 
ceeded Arnold. Phillips nad 2,000 men. 
('ornwallls abandoned his unprofitable cam- 
paign In the Carollnas and reachtnl Peters- 
burg, Va., May 20, 1781, having nearly 
8,000 men. Lafayette, realizing his inability 
to hold Richmond against this large force, 
returned northward to the Rappahannock. 
Here he was joined June 7 by Gen. Wuyne 
with about 800 Continentals. Returning, 
Lafayette formed a juncture with Steuben 
June 18. augmenting his force to about 4,000 
men. lOluding Tarieton's command, ho pur- 
sued Cornwallis back toward Richmond, 
which place the latter evacuated June 20, 
retiring toward Jamestown. July 6 I>afa- 
yette attacked Cornwallis near Green 
Springs, within a few miles of Jamestown. 
Lafayette distinguished himself for per- 
sonal bravery In the fight, but was forced 
to retire to Malvern II 111. The American 
casualties were reported as 118 killed, 
wounded and* missing. The British lost 75. 

Jamestown, Va., tercentenary of foun- 
dation of, 7043, 7095, 7386. 
Jamestown Exposition, commended by 
President Boosevelt, 6913, 7006. 
Japan. — ’Land of the Rising Sun.” An 
empire of Asia lying in the Pacific Ocean, 
east of China, Korea, and Siberia. It con- 
sists of four principal Islands — ^tbe main 
island of Hondo or Nippon, Vezo, Shikoku, 
Kin Shiu — and about 4,000 smaller islands, 
including the Loochoo and Kurile groups 
and the Island of Formosa, which was ac- 
quired from China in 1895. 

Phv9icat Feofures.— The Islands of Japan 
are traversed by a range of mountains 
with numerous spurs, their general direc- 
tion being parallel to the coast Hue. The 
highest peak Is In the main island of Hon- 
do, where are the sacred snow-capped 
cone Of Fujl-yama <12,370 feet), a vol- 
cano dormant since J.70T, and Asama-yama 
{8,300 feet), also volcanic and liable to 
er^tion. 

The numerous streams, like those of 
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New Zealand and tot the maon, are 
Bhort and generally risii^ In 

tne central mounialna and flowing to the 
neareat point of the coaat. Bllgnt earth* 
quakea are common in certain dlat^Cta and 
the ialanda are freqnently the center of 
etorma or typhooni^ eapeclally in Septem- 
ber. 

Hiaforp.^AuthenHc hlatory begina about 
500 A. D. The Portugue^ traded aome 
with Japan between 164o and 1638. With 
the exception of if ^limited trade with the 
Datch» Japan held no commercial relatione 
with the rest of the world till an American 
expedition under Perry, In 1853, forced a 
treaty upon her. This was followed by 
treaty upon her. (See illustration op- 
posite 2708.) This was followed by treatlea 
with other countries. In 1867-08 a revo- 
lution transferred the power from the Sho- 
pun, the hereditary commander-in-chlef of 
the army, who had held It for 600 years, 
to the titular Emperor, the Mikado. In 
1894, In a war with China, the latter, was 
completely defeated on land and sea. The 
war ended in 1896 with the payment of 
indemnity by China, the cession of Formosa, 
and the independence of Korea. 

The estimated population of Japan 
proper (1913) was 521,986,000. WThe reli- 
gion of the Japanese nation la Shintoism 
and Buddhism, »)nt there Is absolute re- 
ligions freedom. Christianity has not made 
very great progress. 


ABBA AND POPULATION 



Area in 

Population 


hhigUsh 
8q. Miles 

1908 

Javanese Empire — 

Hondo, Central 

. . 36,592 

19,044,475 

Hondo, Northern 

30,194 

7,480,432 

Hondo, We«tom 

. . 20,675 

10,929,374 

Yuso or Hokhaido 

. . 30,160 

1,137,455 

Kill Shiu 

. . 13,800 

7,748,762 

Shikoku 

180 

3,288,310 

Kurile Islands 

0,160 

4,000 

I^uchu (TUu-kiu) Islands . . 

940 

460,000 

Other l^ands 

1,500 



140,191 

60,052,798 

Dependencies — 

Korea (Cbt>-sen), 

. . 71,000 

13,125,000 

Formosa (Tai-wau) 

. . 13.500 

3,400,000 

Pescadores (Hoko-to) 

86 

55,000 

Kwangtung 

SakhaUn (Karafuto) 

1,286 

470,000 

9,824 

40,000 


05,695 

17,090,000 


Grand Total 236,886 07,142,798 

Oovernment . — The government Is that of 
a constitutional monarchy, claimed by the 
Japanese to be hereditary In direct line 
since the seventh century before the Chris- 
tian era, and Is thus the oldest consecu- 
tive government In the world. In the year 
1867 the reins of government were reas- 
sumed by the Emperor after a lapse of 
about 600 years of imperial seclusion* 
during W'hich period the power had been 
exercised by a Shogun, or Generalissimo, 
who was do facto ruler, although nominal- 
ly subject to the dt Jure Emperor. In 
1871 the Imperial authority was further 
strengthened oy the gradual absorption of 
the samurai, or sword-bearing warrior 
class, in the body of the nation. Ruler, 
His Imperial Majesty Yoshlhlto, born Aug. 
31, 1879 ; succeeded his father the Em- 
peror Mutsuhlto July 80, 1912. The word 
Mikado Is an archaic word seldom heard 
In Japan, of doubtful etymology, which ap- 
pears to mean “August Oate,“ and was 
used to designate the Emperor, It being 
thought disrespectful to refer to high per- 
sonages by name. It is a common custom 


in Japan to mention persons by piaebs 
connected with them ratner than by namb* 

The executive poweg reposes in the Utoi- 
advised by a Cabinet respon- 
sible to him, and by a Privy Council of 
inembers selected by the Emperor from the 
nobility and narliamentary or otherwise 
distinguished persons. 

The, Imperial Diet consists of two 
Houses. The Chamber of Peers consists 
of the Imperial Princes, and Princes and 
Marquesses Of twenty-five years of age ; of 
elected representatives of the remaining 
ranks of the nobility ; of life members ap- 
pointed by the Emperor ; and of represmi- 
tatlves elected for seven years by the fif- 
teen principal inhabitants of each of the 
forty-five admtnlstratite districts, a total 
number In 1912 of 367 members. The 
Chamber of Representatives consists of 881 
members, elected for four years by the 
direct vote of male resident ta^-payers in 
each electoral district. 

The judicial system has been modem- 
Ized, and consists of district and sub-dis- 
trict courts of first instance and courts of 
appeal, with judges appointed by the Em- 
peror and irremovable except for miscon- 
duct. A court of cassation at Tokyo, similar 
to that of I’arls, is the final appeal court 
of the Empire. 

The official administrative unit Is the 
Prefecture ' (forty-three In number) under 
a I*refect who is a civil olScial appointed 
by the Emperor and directly responsible to 
the Home Minister. 

Production and Industry . — The area of 
Japan (exclusive of the Dependencies) is 
94,500,900 acres, of which over 54.6 per 
cent is under forests. The crops are nee, 
wheat and barley, soy bean, mulberry and 
millet. 

The live stock include^ cattle, sheep, 
goats, pigs, and horses. Gold and silver 
are round, and Iron, copper and manga- 
nese are plentiful. Coal is raised In pro- 
gressive quantities, 17,600,000 tons being 
won In 1911. Petroleum is being suc- 
cessively exploited and sulphur mines are 
worked. Iron foundries and shlp-bulldlng 
Industries are of growing importance. 
Textiles employ nearly one-half a million 
persons (mainly women), out of a total of 
717,000 factory operatives ; besides a large 
number of workers who are engaged In 
these industries in their own homes, and 
paper, matches, earthenware, matting, 
Icutherwork and lacquer ware are produced 
for the home and foreign trade. 

K duration . — Primary : Lower grade, com- 
pulsory, and free. Age, six to ten. Kin- 
dergarten ana schools numerous and well 
attended (82 per cent). Some 55 per cent 
complete the higher primary course, age 
ten to fourteen, for which a small monthly 
fee of thirty to sixty sen is required. 
Special Schools of industries, commerce, 
and technics arc well attended. State 
Universities ; Toklo, Kyoto, Tohoku, and 
Kliishlu (Medicine and Engineering only). 
There are some private institutions of uni- 
versity standing. 

The average expenditure for the five 
years endl^ with 1914 was 663,960,766 
yen, and tiie receipts for the same time 
averaged 649,986,010 yen. The budget for 
1914 called tor an expenditure of 586,807,- 
688 yen, The total debt stated In 1918 
was 2,493,970,000 yen, or 81, 246,985, 

The yen. the unit of value, is equal to 
$0,498, tJnlted _ States money. 

RaHtcavs.-^The Japanese railways are 
almost entlfbly State-owned. At the be- 
ginning of 1918 there were In J^an propet 
5,606 miles of railway open. There were 
also 767 mps open In Korea, while the 
South Manciilirian Railway la under Jape- 
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to ^ 

wm eontroL tb# ^ovenuotnt betng « lii|i« 
SSreSldSr Iff 1911 tbe 
line wai opened to broad^ogt utfflCi dOft» 
oecting the Korean and south Mancltwhin 
systeme, and maklnir it paiaibla Ja gPj! 
ceS from Toklo to Moscow with only flfht 
hours’ sea^passage. The cost of conatnie- 
tion of the Japanese railway astern la eag- 
mated at £64.500,000, or about £12,000 
per mile. The gross receipts for passen- 
gers and goods tralQc on all lines in Japan 
for 1012 was £9,250,000, giving average 
net earnliurB per train mile of la lOld. 

In 191^ there were 7,166 post offices 
and 4,657 telegraph offices, with 29,500 
miles line. There were also 2,517 tele- 
phone offices, with 6,200 miles of line. 

JSfMfipdfSff. — The merc&ntlle marine consist- 
ed in 1912 of 1,981 steamers over twenty 
tons, and 1,317 sailing vessels over 100 
tons. The principal steamship lines receive 
m Government subsidy. 

Cities . — The capital is Toklo with a pop- 
ulation of 2,200,01]^ (in 1910) and some 
thirty other cities with a population In ex- 
cess of 50.000. 

Trade with the United Slates — The value 
of merchandise imported into Japan from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
157,741,816, and goods to the value of 
$91,633,240 were sent thither — a balance 
of $33,891,425 In favor of Japan. 

CHOSEN . — The peninsula of Korea, which 
formed the bone of contention In the Ja- 

S an-Chlna war of 1894-1895. was surren- 
ered to Japanese Influence by the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki of 1895, the possession be- 
ing secured after the Russo-Japanese war 
by the treaty of 1905 and by the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement of the same year. In 
1910 Korea was formally annexed by Ja- 
pan, the Emperor was deposed, and the 
name of the country was changed to Cho- 
sen. It extends southward from Manchuria 
from 43®-84® 18' N. latitude, and between 
124® 36'-130® 47' E. longitude, with a total 
length of about 600 miles, and an extreme 
breadth of 135 miles. The peninsula is 
bounded on the east by the Sea of Japan, 
on the west by the Yellow Sea and the 
Yalu River, on the north by Manchuria 
and on the extreme northeast by the Coast 
Province of Russian Siberia. Round the 
coast are many Islands, the largest being 
Ouelpart, about fifty miles due south of 
the peninsula (total area about 550 square 
miles, population 100,000), formerly used 
as a penal settlement by the Korean gov- 
ernment. 

The area of Korea is about 71,000 square 
miles. Population estimated at about 14,- 
000,000; there are about 210,000 Japanese 
In the country. The soil is fertile, but 
mountainous, except In the river valleys. 
Aoout 4 500,000 acres are under cultiva- 
tion, the staple agricultural products being 
rice and other cereals, beans, cotton, tobac- 
co and hemp ; the other natural products 
are chiefly gold and hides. Ginseng, a 
medicinal root much affected ^ the Chi- 
nese. is largely grown under Government 
supervision In the province of Pyeng-An, 
and, being a Government monopoly, forms 
a rich source of revenue. Gold, copper, 
coal, iron and other minerals are distrib- 
uted throughout the country. 

Capital, Seoul. Population (1909), 217,- 
400, Other towns are Chong-Ju, 80,000; 
Phyong-yang, 50^000 ; Fusnn, 50,000 ; Song- 
^ (Kai-song), 27,000; Chemulpo, 26, 
Woman, 17,000. 

Trade with the United States . — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Cho-sen (Ko- 
rea) from the United States for the year 
1913 was $1,370,926, and goods to the 
value of $6,133 were sent thither — a bal- 
ance of $1.^5,793 in favor of the United 
States. 


Changed to TtiwftK the avoi l« almit 
equare mil^ with an aitlniated pootii«u2m 
M 8.400,000. Formosa la a voleaSc isUt^ 
with the two ^heat peaka In Mount Mor- 
riaaon (14,800 feet), now called Nltaka- 
yama, and Mount byl^ta (12,500 tm) 
colled Setaa-aan. Sog^ and rice are grown 
in large quantities, very Important is cam- 
phor, a large proportion of the world's 
supply coming from this laland. Tea is 

f rown, and exported largely to the United 
fates. The administration baa been en- 
tirely reformed by Japan, and education 
bns been placed upon a scientific footing, 
while railways, roads and other communi- 
cations are being de> eloped. 

FOJTOT’O.— The Pescadores (or Fisher Is- 
lands)— K^alled by the Japanese Hok-to 
— are a group of forty-eight islands, of 
which twenty-one are uninhabited, with a 
total area of about elghty-flve square 
miles and an estimated population of aoove 
55, 090, mainly Chinese, the group having 
been ceded by China after the war of 1894- 
1895. The islands are distant about thirty 
miles west of Formosa In the typhoon- 
swept area of Formosa Strait. 


Japan: 

Advancement of, discussed, 5471, 
5959, 6065, 7053. 

American citizens in, legislation for 
protection of, 4006. 

American citizens selected to serve 
in offices of importance in Govern- 
ment of, 4099. 

American hostility to citizens of, de- 
plored, 7053. 

American interests in, measures for 
protection of, 4006, 

American shipmasters warned by 
proclamation not to anchor at ports 
of, 3712. 

Autonomy and ind^endence, claims of, 
to, supported by United States, 6086. 
Cable communication with, recom- 
mended, 4565. 

Citizens of, in China, treatment of, 
and action of United States officers 
regarding, inquired into, 5992. 
Civil war in, neutrality of United 
States in, 3888. 

Proclaimed, 3712, 

Claims of United States against, 8446, 
4242. 

Indemnities received, discussed and 
recommendations regarding, 
3574, 4243, 4520, 4561, 4630, 
4692, 4715. 

Beturned, 4762. 

Propriety of applying indemnity to 
education of youths in Japanese 
language, submitted, 4243. 
Commercial relations with, 2708, 2743, 
2769, 4060, 4242, 4448, 6373, 6431. 
Constitutional government, establish- 
ment of, contemplated by, 4630. 
New constitution promulgated by, 
6471. 
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tiiereoft dinewsmd, 4072. 4630. 
Comluli 0t United States in^ claim of, 
to exercise judicial powers in cer- 
tain eases, referred to, 3892. 
BilQiculties of, with China, discussed, 
4242. 

Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 4987, 5080. 
Legation of United States in, land 
for, offered by, recommendations 
regarding, 4823, 4862, 4923. 

Lew Chew Islands, controversy be- 
tween China and, regarding, 4521. 
Minister of, to United States, re- 
ceived, 4718. 

Minister of United States to — 
Appropriation for support of Amer- 
ican youths to serve as part of 
official family of, recommended, 
4101, 4145. 

Claim of, for loss of house by fire, 
3382. 

Correspondence with, referred to, 
4004. 

Fireproof building for use of lega- 
tion recommended, 4561. 

Naval expedition to, discussed, 2703, 
2712, 2743, 2769, 2833. 

Successful termination of, 2812. 
Neutrality of United States in war 
with — 

Austria-Hungary, 7977. 

Germany, 7976. 

Postal convention with, 4203. 
Questions with, settled, 6264, 6333, 
Peferred to, 3832, 3836. 

Relations with, 2685, 3382, 5959, 6065, 
637L 

Ships of war built in United States 
for, referred to, 3354. 

Orders regarding clearance of, 
3443, 3444. 

Prohibition of departure of, re- 
moved, 3539, 

Shipwrecked seamen, convention 
with, for relief of, 4561. 

Shipwrecks, convention regarding ex- 
penses incurred in consequence of, 
4580. 

Special provision for naturalizing 
citizens of, in United States, rec- 
ommended, 7435. 

Subjects of, in Ikisima Island injured 
by target practice of American 
vessel, recommendations regarding, 
5367, 5386. 

Treaty between United States, Great 
Britain, France, Holland, and, re- 
ferred to, 3574, 3792. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
with, 8046. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 
Buchanan, 3012, 3037, 3061, 3174. 


01ev«iknd^ 4^iW, $986, 

Johnson, 3574, 37^, 

Bierce, 2776, 2812. 

Revision of, discussed, 4762, 4825, 
5086, 5367, 5546. 

Convention regarding, 4460, 4520. 
Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by proclamation, 4131. 

War with China — 

Action of United States regarding. 
5957, 6059. 

Agents of United States requested 
to protect subjects of contestants, 
5957, 6059. 

Japan Exposition: 

Tokyo, 1912, generous provision for, 
recommended, 7121. 

Postponed to, 1917, 7234. 

Japan, Treaties with. — Diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan began with the treaty of 
1854. which, with several later ones, was 
superseded by the more comprehensive con- 
ventions now in force. The convention 
for reimbursing shipwreck expenses, con- 
cluded in 1880, provided that all expenses 
incurred by the government of the United 
States In connection with rescue, clothing, 
and assisting needy Japanese subjects in 
cases of shipwreck should be paid by the 
Japanese government, if the assisted persons 
be unable to pay them ; and reciprocally, 
the United States government shall be re- 
sponsible for debts and expenses incurred 
by Japan in rendering like assistance to 
united States citizens. This provision shall 
not extend to expenses incurred in the 
salvage of the vessels or cargo, which must 
be a charge against the vessel and goods 
or the owners. In such claims for reim- 
bursement, the e^enses of government, po- 
lice, and other officials, and the expense of 
official correspondence is not to be included. 
(For the extradition nrovisions of 1886, see 
Extradition Treaties.) 

The treaty of commerce and navigation 
of 1894 provided for mutual freedom of 
trade, travel and residence ; free access to 
the courts in pursuit and defense of rights ; 
possession ana disposal as well as the suc- 
cession to property, and the equitable im- 
position of taxes upon the subjects or citi- 
zens of the one country while in the 
dominions of the other. No discriminating, 
higher, or other taxes shall be levied upon 
aliens than upon citizens ; nor shall mili- 
tary, naval or other service be Imposed upon 
them. Importation and exportation of goods 
shall be free from prohibitory or embar- 
rassing restrictions, regardless of the place 
whence the goods arrive or the nationality 
of the vessels carrying them : but the usual 
restrictions of coastwise trade obtain In all 
cases. The privileges of loading and un- 
loading, and all other privileges of navi- 
gation which are enjoyed by national ves- 
sels shall he granted without restriction or 
discrimination to the vessel of the other 
country. The privileges of visiting two or 
more ports for the purpose of aellverlng 
parts of a cargo are extended to vessels, and 
in such cases there shall be but one im- 
position of legitimate charges upon the ves- 
sel. Humane treatment Is to be extended 
to vessels of all sorts In distress, and means 
of assistance and alleviation are to he 
freely accorded by both nations to the suf- 
ferers on 'wsels of the other. Salvage shall 
in all cases be conducted and governed 
according $o tho laws of the country ta 
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the it made. Oeodt and mer- 

Mndiae, saved from a wreck shall nat^be 
^ble to customs duties unless cleared for 
consumption, ^e usual terms of consular 
convention are included in this treaty. The 
treaty was to have endured for a period 
of twelve years from date of conclusion, 
with twelve months* privilege of notice of 
intention to terminate (page 7d66). (For 
Trade-Mark regnlations, see Trade-Marks, 
Conventions.) 

A new treaty of trade and navigation 
between th^ United States and Janan was 
ratified by the Senate Feb. 24, 1911, and 
by the Privy Council of Japan March 29 
following. The signatory exchange was 
made .April 4. 

Tb^ rt treaty comprises eighteen articles. 
Most bf these cover subjects already treated 
In the existing convention, though in many 
instances the language of the articles is 
changed to make the provisions conform 
to modem conditions. 

The first article of the treaty asserts 
the right of citizens or subjects of the 
two countries to enter, travel or reside in 
the territories of the other, to carry on 
trade, lease houses and shops and residences 
and generally do anything incident to trade. 

In Article vll corporations are dealt with. 
It permits them to appear in courts subject 
to tbe laws of each country, though It is 
stipulated that the permission to corpora- 
tions to transact business must remain 
subject to local laws. 

In Article VIII It Is provided that there 
shall be no discrimination between the ves- 
sels of the two countries In their right 
to carry Imports without being liable to 
other or higher charges of duties than na- 
tional vessels. The same rule Is applied 
to exportation and to the payment of ex- 
port duties, bounties and drawbacks. Ar- 
ticle XIV promises that any trade or navl- 

f atioD privilege extended to another coun- 
ry shall be enJo.ved by the signatories to 
this treaty. Article XV confers protection 
for patents, trade-marks, and deslms. This 
treaty supersedes the treaty of 1894, and 
became operative July 17, 1911, and is to 
remain in force twelve years. At the end 
of twelve years the treaty also continues 
operative unless six months' notice to the 
contrary is given. 

Regarding Immigration restrictions, the 
following statement by Y. Uchida, the Jap- 
anese Ambassador at Washington, while not 
a part of the treaty, was made In connec- 
tion with it: 


**In proceeding this day to the signature 
of * the treaty of commerce and navigation 
between Japan and the United States the 
undersigned Japanese Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, duly authorized by his Government, 
has the honor to declare that the Imperial 
Japanese Government Is fully prepared to 
maintain with equal effectiveness the limi- 
tation and control which it has for tbe 
past three years exercised in regulation of 
the Migration of laborers to the United 
States." 

Japan signed with the United States the 
general international arbitration treaty In 
1908, and conventions protecting trade- 
marks in Korea and China. 

An exchange of notes between Secretary 
Boot and Baron Takabtra, the Japanese Am- 
bassador, dated Nov, 30, 1908, outlined the 
common policy of tbe two governments in 
the Pacfflc Ocean. It is declared to be tbe 
wish of both to encourage free and peaceful 
development of commerce ; the maintenance 
of tbe status quo in China ; reciprocal re- 
spect for the territorial possessions of each 
In China, and the support of the Integrity 
of China and equal trade opportunities for 
nil nations in that country. Should -any 


event occur threatening the status quo ns 
above described or the principle of equal 
opportunity as mutually understood, It re- 
mains for tbe two governments to communi- 
cate with each other in order to arrive at an 
understanding as to what measures they 
may consider it useful to take. 

Java, The, capture and destruction of, 
by the Constitution, 507. 

Jay . Treaty. — A treaty of peace and 
friendship between the United States and 
Great Britain, negotiated in 1794 by John 
Jay, on tbe part of the United States, and 
Loid Grenville, representing Great Britain. 
It provided for an evacuation of the Brit- 
ish posts to the United States, free com- 
mercial Intercourse on the American conti- 
nent, unrestricted navigation of tin? 
Mississippi River, indemnity to citizens of 
each country for damages at the hands of 
privateers of the other, and a limited trade 
between this country and the British West 
Indies. The last-mentioned clause caused 
the treaty to be very unpopular in America. 
(See Great Britain, Treaties with.) 

Jayhawkers.-— A name applied to bands 
of marauders who kqpt up a guerrilla 
warfare in eastern Kaniia about the begin- 
ning of the (!!ivll War. The Jayhawkers 
were so called because of the alleged sim- 
ilarity of their practices to those of a bird 
with this appellation. 

Jeannette Polar Expedition: 

Failure and abandonment of, 4726. 
Remains of members of, removed to 
United States, 4834. 

Services extended in Russia to sur- 
vivors of, recommendations regard- 
ing, 4853. 

Testimonials of Congress transmitted 
to Russian subjects who aided 
survivors of, 4919, 6088. 

Report on, 5120. 

Vessels dispatched for relief of, 4726. 
Recommended, 4586. 

Jeffexson Manual. (See Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice.) 

Jefferson, Thomag. — 1801-1809. 

(FIBST TBBH, 1801-1805.) 

Fourth Administration — Democratic-Repub- 
lican. 

Vice-President — Aaron Burr. 
Becretury of State — 

James Madison. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Samuel Dexter (continued). 

Albert Gallatin, from May 15, 1801. 
Secretary of War- 
Henry Dearborn. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Benjamin Stoddert (continued). 

, Robert Smith, from Jan. 26, 1802. 
Jacob Crowninshield, from March .2, 
1806. 

A ttomey-amerat--- 
^ Levi Lincoln. 

Robert Smith, from March 2, 1805. 
Postmaster-General-^ 

Joseph Habersham (continued). 

Gideon Granger, from Nov. 2$, 1801. 
Nomination . — ^There were no conventions 
or platforms, but the candidates were nom- 
inated by a caucus of members of Congress. 
The FedernUsta renominated John Adams, 
and tbe Democratic-Republicans chose 
Thomas Jefferson. 
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BtecUwt,^The close mce for tbe Presl- 
dency which Jelfersoo imve Adams in 179d, 
marked the affectidn m the people for tbe 
man who drew up the Beclaratlon of Inde- 
pendence. The election of Adams in that 
year, despite hie unpopular doctrines, 
marked the este^ and Iotc wmch the 

« had for Washington— for Washing* 
eferred Adams. Jefferson, while Vice- 
President, was not consulted by Adams 
in affairs of tbe administration. His 
election as the thlrdL President of the Unit- 
ed States, In ISOft Is attmuted to tbe un- 
skillful politics of Hamilton and the political 
adroitness of Aaron Burr, In New York. 

Tripolitan W 0 r,-«-Commodore Pale was 
sent with three frigates and a sloop of war 
to protect our commerce on the Barbary 
coast, and It was found that Tripoli had de- 
clared war against the United Slates. 

When the Seventh Congress met Jeffer- 
son sent in a written message, establish- 
ing the custom which was unbroken until 
'Woodrow Wilson delivered an oral ad- 
dress in 1913. 

Vote. — ^The electoral vote was counted 
Feb. 11, 1801, and showed Jefferson. 73 ; 
Burr, 73; Adams, 65; C. C, Pinckney, 64; 
and John Jay 1. As no one had received 
a majority or the votes, the House, on the 
same day, proceeded to elect a President 
and a Vlce-Prcslden^ Tbe ballonng contin- 
ued until Tuesday. Feb. 17. 1801, when, on 
the thirty-sixth ballot, Jefferson was elect- 
ed President, and Burr, Vice-President. 
Some of the Federalists, not Including Ham- 
ilton, tried to elect Burr over Jefferson, and 
Burr did not discountenance their action. 

(SECOND TERM, 1805-1809.) 

Fifth Administration — Democratic-Republi- 
can. 

Vice- President — George Clinton. 
Beorctary of State — 

James Madison (continued). 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Albert Gallatin (continued). 

Secretary of the Navy — 

Jacob Crowninsbield. from March 8, 
1805. 

Secretary of War — 

Henry Dearborn (continued). 
Attomey-Qeneral — 

Robert Smith, from March 8, 1805. 
John Breckinridge, from Dec. 25, 1805. 

, Caesar A. Rodney, from Jan. 20, 1807. 
Posimmter-Oeneral — 

Gideon Granger (continued). 

8SC0ND TERM—Nomination.-^Jn the 
election of 1804, candidates were chosen 
by Congressional caucus for the posi- 
tions of President and Vice-President, spe- 
cifically in order to prevent a repetition of 
the conditions of 1800, when the struggle 
for President occurred between Jefferson 
and Burr, and also of the anomalous con- 
dition In 1796 when Adams was a Federalist 
President and Jefferson a Republican Vice- 
President Jefferson and George Clinton 
were the nominees of the Democratic-Repub- 
licans. It does not appear, however, that 
Charles C. Pinckney and Rufus King, the 
Federalist candidates for these offices, were 
nominated In a Federal caucus.^ The strong- 
est party contests occurred In Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut 
Vote. — Jefferson carried Massachusetts 
against the Federalists led by Adams, but 
failed to win In Connecticut The electoral 
vote was counted Feb. 13, 1805, and was 
conducted in accordance with the Twelfth 
Amendment to the Constitution, which went 
Into force Sept 25 . 1804. Jefferson had 
162 votes against 14 for Pinckney.^ ^ The 
apportionment fallowing the census of 18W 
and the admission of Ohio In 1802. In- 
creased the^ electoral vote to 176 Md the 
^number of States participating to It. Jef- 


ferson whs victorlohs la an el the states 
except Connecticut and Delaware, and in 
Maryland, where tbe vote was aplit 0 to 2. 

Party A/nWofio»w*— Prior to his resitoce 
in France as Unlb^ States minister (Ifp- 
1789), Jefferson was a Whig of the Bevolo- 
tlon. On his return, he was a EepubUcan- 
^ Democrat, in deepest sympathy with ^ 
French Revoluticm. He advooamd »'the will 
of the majority to be the natural law of 
every society, and tbe only sure guardian of 
tbe rights of man.’’ Tbe Constitution had 
been drawn anA adopted in his absence, 
and although on his return he e»ressed 
himself against it, he later modified his 
views regarding it and came to think more 
favorably of it. His associates in Washing- 
ton’s Cabinet, notably Hamilton and Knox, 
often expressed themselves In favor of aris- 
tocratic or monarchical forms of govern- 
ment, and regarded the Hepntfiican form as 
only a temporary expedient. This waa so 
hateful to Jefferson that he vehemeUtly 
expressed his grief and astonishment, and 
ultimately resigned his Cabinet office. He 
found himself opposed to the whole Federal- 
ist policy and, upon his retirement from 
office In 1796, he and bis friends took tbe 


name of Republicans. Thus the Democratie 
party was formed, which In 1800 became 
the majority parly in the United States. It 
was known as the Republican party until 
Jackson, in 1824. changed its name to tbe 


Democratic party. 

Political Complexion of Conpreee.—In the 
Seventh Congress (1801-1803) the Senate, 
of 32 members, was made up of 13 Fed- 
eralists and 19 Democrats; and the House, 
of 105 members, was made up of 34 Fed- 
eralists and 71 Democrats. In the Eighth 
Congress (1803-1805) the Senate, of 84 
members, was made up of 10 Federalists 
and 24 Democrats ; and the House, of 141 
members, was made up of 38 Federalists and 
103 Democrats. During tbe second Jeffer- 
son administration, in the Ninth Congress 
(1806-1807) the Senate, of 34 members, was 
made , up of 17 Federalists and 17 Demo- 
crats ; and the House, of 141 members, was 


made up of 29 Federalists and 112 Demo- 
crats, In the Tenth Congress (1807-1809) 
the Senate, of 34 members, was made up of 
7 Federalists and 27 Democrats; and the 
House, of 141 members, was made up of 
31 Federalists and 110 Democrats. 


Acquisition of Territory . — During the year 
1800 tbe territory of Louisiana was learned 
to have been secretly ceded by Spain 
to Prance. Jefferson opened up negotia- 
tions with France to acquire a port of de- 
posit at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
In January, 1803, he sent Janqes Monroe 
to France to act with Robert R. Living- 
ston, our minister to that country. Na- 
poleon was burdened with debt and threat-^ 
ened with an English war. Livingston 
and Monroe negotiated a treaty of pur- 
chase, agreeing to pay $16,000,000 for the 
province of Louisiana, which compriked, 
east of the Mississippi, the territory soUtn 
of the thirty-first degree of north latitude 
and as far east as the Perdido River, and, 
west of the Mississippi River, the whole 
of tbe present State of Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas. Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Idaho. Oregon, and Wash- 
ington, th€t part of Minnesota west of the 
Mississippi River, Wyoming and Colorado 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north 
of the Arkansas River, and all bnt a small 
soutbwestam section of Kansas, and thb 
narrow novthwestem part of Oklahoma. 
Claims of American citlxens against France 
to the amount of $3, 750,600 were turned 
In on the purchase and the balance was 
paid In diir cent bonds payable in fifteen 
years. Tie Federalists claimed the pur- 
chase unwarranted, and Jeiferaoii 
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thought a conatltutlonal amendment neces- 
Bury. The Senate, however, ratified the 
treaty Oct. 19, 1803, and the House 
passed a resolution to Carry it into effect 
by a vote of 90 to 25, the Federalists 
voting In the minority. 

The Louisiana Purchase increased the 
area of the United States to a total of 
1,999,775 square miles. Jefferson was 
fully alive to the Importance of this addi- 
tion. In his Third Anniml Message (page 
346) he says : TWhllst the property and 
sovereignty of the Mississippi and its wa- 
ters secure an Independent outlet for the 
produce of the western states and an 
uncontrolled navigation through their whole 
course, free from collision with other pow- 
ers and the dangers to our peace from that 
source, the fertility of the country, its 
climate and extent, promise in due season 
Important aids to our Treasury, and ample 
provision for our posterity, and a wide 
spread for the blessings of freedom and 
equal laws.” Napoleon, In speaking of 
the sale of the territory, said : “This ac- 
cession strengthens forever the power of 
the United States, and I have Just given to 
Kngland a maritime rival that will sooner 
or lat<'r humble her pride.” The Lewis 
and Clark expedition, which formed the 
basis of the claim of the United States to 
the northwestern territory, is described In 
detail by Jefferson in a special message 
(page .*598) and in his Sixth Annual Mes- 
sage (page .*590) he says: ”It Is but justice 
to say that Messrs. Lewis and Clark and 
their brave companions have by this ardu- 
ous service deserved well of their country.” 

f-iJarcnJ> — Jefferson’s sentiments on this 
subject are well expressed In his Sixth An- 
nual Message (page 396) In these words: 
“I congratulate you. fellow-citizens, on the 
approach of the period at which you may 
Interpose your authority constitutionally to 
witlidraw the citizens of the T'^nltod States 
from all further participation in these vio- 
lations of human rights which have so long 
continued on the unoffending inhabitants 
of Africa, and which the morality, the repu- 
tation, and the best interests of our country 
have long been eager to proscribe. Al- 
though no law you may pass can take pro- 
hibitory effect till the first of the year 
1808. yet the intervening period is not too 
long to prevent by timely notice expeditions 
which can not be completed before that day.” 

Tariff. — In his Sixth Annual Message, Jef- 
ferson recommended that the duty on salt, 
a necessary of life, be suppressed. He looks 
forward to the accumulation of a surplus 
of revenue, If peace continues, and in dis- 
cussing the advisability of further reduc- 
tion of tariff in the future, says (page 
397) : ‘‘Shall we suppress the Impost and 
give the advantage to foreign over domestic 
manufactures? ()n a few articles of more 
general and necessary use the suppression 
in due season will doubtless be right, but 
the great mass of the articles on which im- 
post is paid are foreign luxuries, purchased 
by those only who are rich enough to af- 
ford themselves the use of them. Their 
patriotism would certainly prefer Its oon- 
tluunnce and application to the great 
purpose.s of the public education, roads, riv- 
ers, canals, and such other objects of pub- 
lic Improvement as it may be thought proper 
to add to the constitutional enumeration 
of Federal powers.” A tariff act of May 
13. 1800, made slight Increases In some 
duties, especially those upon wines. March 
27, 1804, there was passed an act *‘for im- 
posing more specific duties on the Importa- 
tion of certain articles ; and also for levying 
and collecting light money on foreign shins 
or vessels, and for other purposes.” While 
some duties were increased by this act, It 


jeffersm 

placed upon the free list rags from 
ton, linen, wool, and hemp cloth, reguius 
of antimony, unwronght clay, unwrought 
burr stones, and the bark of the cork tree. 
The act of March 4, 1808, allowed free im- 
portation of old copper, saltpeter, and sul- 
phur. 

Internal Improvements . — Jefferson was 
strongly In favor of the application of rev- 
enue surplus to internal improvements ; but 
he did not recoraize that the Constitution 
conferred the right of making such upon 
the Federal Government. In his Sixth An- 
nual Message (page 398) he says, In speak- 
ing of such improvements : ‘‘I suppose an 
amendment to the Constitution, by consent 
of the states, necessary, because the objects 
now recommended are not among those 
enumerated by the .Constitution, and to 
which it permits the public money to be 
applied.” In his Eighth Annual Message 
(page 444) he says: “Shall It (the revenue 
surplus) He unproductive in the Public 
vaults? Shall the revenue be reduced? Or 
shall it not rather be appropriated to the 
improvement of roads, canals, rivers, educa- 
tion, and other great foundations of pros- 
perity and union under the powers which 
Congress may already possess, or such 
amendment of the Constitution, as may be 
approved by the States?” 

Navy . — The navy which had been created 
during the previous administration for op- 
erations against France, was reduced by Jef- 
ferson, who put all but six of the vessels 
out of commission. In his First Annual 
Message (page 318) he explains that these 
vessels were laid up in navy yards to 
reduce expenses. “Whatever annual sum,” 
he says, “beyond that you may think proper 
to appropriate to naval preparations would 
perhaps be better employed In providing 
those articles which may be kept without 
waste or consumption, and be In readiness 
when any exigency calls them into use.” 
In his several messages ho lays especial 
stress upon the advisability of preserving 
the vessels of the navy from decay and 
injury when not in active use. In a special 
message of Feb. 10, 1807 (page 407), Jef- 
ferson goes fully into the plans for the 
increase of the navy by the addition of a 
flotilla of gunboats for the protection of 
the harbors. Two hundred of these are ex- 
pected to afford the desired protection, of 
Vhich number he reports that 73 are built 
or are building, and that the remaining 
127 would cost from .$500, OOO to $600,000. 
In his Eighth Annual Message (page 442) 
he reports that : “Of the gunboats author- 
ized by the act of December last, it has 
bee* thought necessary to build only 103 
In the present year.” 

Commerce . — Jefferson did not believe In 
the paternal fostering of commerce and In- 
dustries by the Federal Government. In 
his First Annual Message (page 318) he 
says: “Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, 
and navigation, the four pillars of our pros- 
perity, are the most thriving when left 
most free to individual enterprise. Pro- 
tection from casual embarrassments, how- 
ever, may sometimes be seasonably Inter- 
posed.” In speaking of the rapid growth 
of the country, he says in his First Annual 
Message (page 314) : “I lay before you the 
result of the census lately taken of our 
inhabitants, to a conformity with which 
we are now to reduce the ensuing ratio of 
representation and taxation. You will per- 
ceive that the increase of numbers during 
the last ten years, proceeding in geometrical 
ratio, promises a duplication In little more 
than twenty-two years.” The number was 
5.308.483 ii^ 1800. 

Finance.-- Jefferson outlined the financial 
policy of bis administration in his First 
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Aanaal Massage (page 328) In these words: 

there is reasonahle ground ot (ionfl- 
deuce that we may now safely dispense 
with all the internal taxes, comprehending 
excise, stamps, auctions, licenses, carriages, 
and refined sugars to which the postage on 
newspapers may be added, to faalltate the 
progress of information and that the remain- 
ing sources of revenue will be sufficient to 
provide for the support of Government, to 
pay tile interest on the public debts, and 
to discharge the principals within shorter 
periods than the laws or the general expec- 
tation had contemplated. War, Indeed, and 
untoward events may change this prospect 
of things and call for expenses which the 
Imposts could not meet; but sound prlncl- 

? iles will not Justify our taxing the Indus- 
ry of our fellow-citizens to accumulate 
treasure for wars to happen we know not 
when, and which might not perhaps happen, 
hut from the temptations offered by that 
treasure.” 

PuhHo The debt of the United 

States during the administration of Jef- 
ferson stood as follows: Jan. 1, 1802, $86,- 
712,032,25: 1803, $77,054,686.30: 1804, 

$80,427,120.88; 1805, |82, 312, 150.60 ; 1806, 
$75,743,270.60 ; 1807, $09,218,308.64 ; 1808, 
$C5,19C..317.97; 1809, $57,023,192.09. 

Foreign Policy . — Of the six vessels which 
Jefferson retained In commission, he sent 
four to the Mediterranean to overawe the 
Barbary pirates who w’cre attackl^ the 
merchant vessels of the United States. 
The brilliance and efficacy of the efforts 
of Decatur and his brave comrades on 
that occasion are yet remembered by the 
American people. In his First Inaugural 
Address (page 311) he speaks of the coun- 
try asi ♦*ltJndly separated by nature and a 
'Wide ocean from the exterminating havoc 
of one <luar1er of the globe; too high- 
minded to endure the degradations of the 
other.” In speaking of the proper atti- 
tude of the United States In the long 
struggle between Napoleon and the allied 
powers, he says, In his Third Annual Mes- 
sage (page 849) : *Tn the course of this 
conflict let it be our endeavor, as It is 
our interest and our desire, to cultivate 
the friendship of the belligerent nations 
by every act of Ju.stlce and of innocent 
kindne.s8 ; to receive their armed vessels 
with hospitality from the distresses of the 
sea, but to administer the means of an- 
noyance to none ; to establish In our har- 
bors such a police as may maintain law 
and order; to restrain our citlxens from 
embarking individually in a war In which 
their country takes no part; to puntsli 
severely those persons, citizens or alien, 
who shall usurp the cover of our flag for 
vessels not entitled to It, Infecting thereby 
with suspicion those of real Americana 
and committing ns Into controversies for 
the redress of wrongs not our own ; to 
exact from every nation the observance to- 
ward our vessels and citizens of those 
principles and practices which all civilized 
people acknowledge ; to merit the character 
of a Just nation, and maintain that of an 
’Independent one, preferring every conae^ 

S ience to insult and habitual wrong/* 
leaking of the attack of the Leopard on 
e American frigate Chesapeake, Jefferson 
wrote In later years : *T had only to open 
my hand, and let havoc loose.” To protect 
the United States from oimilar attacks, tie 
issued the embargo of 1807, which contin- 
ued until the end of his administration; 
•but the conditions were too severe for 
Amei^an commerce to observe, and Its fre- 
quent violation defeated Us purpose. Jef- 
ferson always maintained that had the 
patriotism of the people risen to proper 
heights, this course would have obviated 


the war of 1812, and have secured a rec- 
ognition of neutral rights. Jefferson him- 
self suffered from the condition of the em- 
bargo which forbade the exportation of 
tobacco, by the loss of fully two^thirds of 
his Income. 

Jefferson, Thomas: 

Annual messages of. 314, 330| 345^ 
357, 370, 393, 418, 439. 
Biographical sketch of, 307. 
Constitutional amendment suggested 
by, regarding — 

Education, 397, 444. 

Internal improvements, 397, 444, 
Death of, announced and honors to be 
paid memory of, 913. 

Beferred to, 930. 

Election of, notification of, and reply, 
308. 

Expedition across continent recom- 
mended by, 341, 886. 

Extraordinary session of Congress 
and of the Senate proclaimed, 345, 
412, 449. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 311, 346, 
349. 

Inaugural address of — 

First, 309. 

Second, 366. 

Louisiana Purchase discussed by, 
346, 348, 350. 

Message adopted by, instead of per- 
sonal address to Congress, 313. 
Militia for national defense, 317. 
Minister to France, granted permis- 
sion to return home, 50. 
Testimonial of services from King 
of France, 81. 

Oath of office, notifies Congress of 
time and place of taking, 309. 
Pardon granted deserters from Army 
by, 413. 

Portrait of, 306. 

Proclamations of — 

Attack upon American vessel by 
British ship, 410. 

Collection district of Mobile, 357. 
Erection of buildings in Washing- 
ton, 312. 

Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 345, 412. 

Senate, 449. 

Military expedition against Span- 
ish dominions, 392. 

Neutrality, facsimile, opposite, 414. 
Pardons to deserters, 413. 

Unlawful combinations in Lake 
^ Champlain, 438. 

Vessels committing depredations 
in United States, 390. 

Betirement of, from office mentioned 
by, 444. 

^cretaiy of State, 73. 

Lettew to, from Mr- Otto regard- 
ing tonnage, 84, 85 , 
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Spain, military expedition against, 
302. 

Standing army in time of peace un- 
necessary, 317. 

State of the Union discussed by, 316, 
33^ 349, 373. 

Tariff discussed by, 397, 

Jefferson BarrackSt construction 

of dining roonw, etc., at, referred to, 
4660, 4695. 

Jemez Forest Besilrve, proclaimed, 7346. 
Jicarllla Agency, K. Hex,, appropria- 
tion for Apaches on, recommended, 
4692. 

Jicarllla Apache Reservation, N, Mex., 

appropriations to settlers for im- 
provements on, recommended, 4696. 
Jingoism. — A political term borrowed from 
the English and applied to that stfle of 
writing or oratory usually known as 
spread-eagle or braggadocio. The mild 
oath “by jingo’* is a corruption of “by 
OIngou,“ i.e., by St. Glngoulph. During 
the war in Bulgaria between Russia and 
Turkey In 1877 the British Conservatives 
under I^ord Beaconsfleld, the premier, 
strongly advocated English Intervention in 
behalf of Turkey. The Liberals, under 
Gladstone, were equally determined to 
avoid trouble and urged that Turkey be 
left to herself. Popular Interest In the 
discussion grew to the point where it 
found expression In the music halls. 
“Jingo” was soon derisively applied to the 
war party, and they proudly accepted It. 
The term has since been commonly applied 
both in England and America to parties 
extravagantly enthusiastic in defense of 
the national honor. 

Johanna Island: 

Correspondence of Commodore Shu- 
feldt regarding condition of, re- 
ferred to, 4536. 

Treaty with King of, 4536. 

John Adams, The, operations of, re- 
ferred to, 2909. 

John Brown's Bald. (See Brown's In- 
surrection.) 

John S. Bryan, The, claim of, against 
Brazil adjusted, 2116. 

Johnson, Andrew. — ^April 15, 1865-Harch 
3, 1869. 

Twentieth Administration — Republican 
(continued). 

Secretary of State — 

William H. Sew^nrd (continued). 
Secretary of the Treasury — 

Hugh Mc(-ulloch (continued). 
Secretary of War — 

Edwin M. Stanton < continued). 

U. S. Grant, 

Lorenzo Thomas. ’ 

John M. Schofield. 

Secretary of the Navy-*^ 

Gideon Welles. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

John P. Usher. 

James Harlan. 

O. H. Browning. 

Attomey^Oeneral^ 

James Sneed. 

Henry Stanbery. 

Wllllnm M. Evarts. 

Pcetw aster •General^ 

William Dennison. 

Alex. W. Randall. 


Johnson became President on the^deatb 
of Lincoln, April 15, 1805. He was Lin- 
coln’s choice .for Vice-President In the lat- 
ter’s Second term, for strong political rea- 
sons^ It was felt that Johnson's election 
would bring to the support of the party 
large body of War Democrats, but espe- 
cially would it prevent the recognition of 
the Confederacy by Great Britain and 
France if a candidate were elected from 
a rrarganized rebellious State (Tennessee) 
in the neart of the Confederacy. 

Party AlfUiation, — Johnson’s earliest po- 
lltloal activity was dirceted against the 
aristocratic government by the large land- 
holders of Tennessee ; he opposed the so- 
called “internal Improvemenr*^ policies, and 
for a time suffered defeat by reason of 
this opposition. He was the only ardent 
supporter of Bell who did not go over to 
the Whig party. In Congress (1843-1853) 
he supported Jackson, the annexation of 
Texas. Polk’s administration ; and opposed 
Internal improvements. He defended the 
veto power of the President and supported 
the compromise measures of 1850. He 
advocated then and later the homestead bill 
which the slave-bolding power of the South 
did not favor. He occupied an Intermedi- 
ate position In politics by holding pro- 
nounced Union Ideas which slave-holders 
did not appreciate, and by recognizing 
slavery ns an Institution guaranteed by the 
Constitution which made him unpopular 
w’lth the Republicans. He never believed 
that any attempt at disruption of the 
Union would be made; but In 18G0 he tobk 
positive ground against secession and de- 
clared in bis speech In Congress on the 
Joint resolution amending the Constitution 
that he would stand by and act in and 
under the Constitution. In March. 1861, 
when speaking of the secessionists, he de- 
clared : “I would have them arrested and 
tried for treason, and. If convicted, by the 
eternal God, they should suffer the pen- 
alty of the law at the hands of the exe- 
cutioner.” 

Tariff . — The chief revenue acts in the 
administration of President Johnson were 
those of July 28, 1866, “to protect the 
revenue, and for other purposes of 
March 2, 1867, “to provide revenue from 
Imported wool, and for other purposes 
and that of Feb. 8, 1863, “to provide for 
the exemption of cotton from Internal tax.” 
The latter act provided that cotton Im* 

? orted from foreign countries after Nov. 

, 1868, should be exempt from duty. In 
his Third Annual Message, President John- 
son (page 3773) urged a thorougii revision 
of 4.he revenue system. “Our internal 
revenue laws and impost system,” he said, 
“should be so adjusted as to bear most 
heavily on articles of luxury, leaving the 
necessaries of life as free from taxation 
ns may be consistent with the real wants 
of the Government, economically admin- 
istered.” He advocated a large reduction 
In the number of articles subject to tax 
as a means of simplifying and reducing 
the cost of revenue collection. 

Public IMt . — The public debt of the 
United States during the administration 
of President Johnson stood as follows ; 
July 1, Ism $2,636,036,163.84; 1867, $2,- 
508,151,211.69; 1868, f 2, 480, 853. 413.23. 

In his First Annual Message (page 3563) 
President Johnson says : ^‘Our debt Is 
doubly seenre — first, In the actual wealth 
and the still greater undeveloped resources 
of the country, and, next. In the character 
of onr institutions. The most IntmllHent 
observers npong political economists nave 
not failed w remark that the public debt of 
a country IS safe in proportion as a peo- 

f >!e are xrei; that the debt of n republic 
^ s safest <#"aii.” , 
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Civil 8 ervi 0 e.—ln his Third Annual Mes- 
sage (page 3789) President Johnson says: 
“It is not the theory of this Government 
that public offices are the property of 
those who hold them. They are given 
merely as a trust for the publi? benefit, 
sometimes for a fixed period, sometimes 
during good behavior, but generally they 
are liable to be termlnaied at the pleasure 
of the appointing power, which represents 
the collective majesty and speaks the will 
of the people. ,The forced retention in 
office of a single dishonest person may 
work great Injury to the public Interests.** 

Johnson, Andrew: 

Acquisition of St. John and St. 
Thomas Islands recomm nded by, 
3886. 

Act containing provisions depriving 
of command of Army, protest of, 
against, 3670. 

Repeal of, recommended by, 3871. 
Acts to provide for more efficient gov- 
ernment of rebel States discussed 
by. (See Reconstruction.) 
Amnesty— ^ 

Authority for granting discussed, 
3895. 

Circular regarding, 3539. 

Persons worth more than $20,000 
to whom pardons issued referred 
to, 3583. 

Proclamations of, 3508, 3745. 
Referred to, 3659, 3669, 3722, 3779. 
Annual messages of, 3551, 3643, 3756, 
3870. 

Biographical sketch of, 3499. 
Constitutional amendments recom- 
mended by — 

Abolition of slavery, 3556. 
Ratification of, referred to, 3570, 
3644. 

Designating officer to succeed Pres- 
ident in case of vacancy, 3837, 
3889. 

Election of President and Vice- 
President, 3837, 3889. 

Election of United States Senators, 
3840, 3889. 

Tenure of office by judiciary of 
United States, 3841, 3889. 
Correspondence with Gen. Grant re- 
garding vacation of War Office by 
latter, 3800. 

Death of, announced and honors to 
be paid memory of, 4283. 

Death of President Lincoln aw* 
nounced to, 3485. 

Dominican Republic discussed by, 
(See Santo Domingo.) 

Executive orders of, 3531,3637, 3749, 
3859. 

Exequaturs revoked by. (See Procla- 
mations of, post,) 

Finances discussed by, 3562, 3648, 
3769, 3872. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 3564, 
3581, 3777, 8886, 3888, 


Home of Jackson tendered Ooretn- 
ment, communicatioii regarding^ 
2954, 

Impeachment of — 

Articles of, exhibited by House of 
Representatives, 3907. 

Answer of President, 3926. 
Replication of House of Bepre* 
sentatives, 3951. 

Letter of Chief Justice Chase re- 
specting mode of procedure, 3916. 
Proceedings of Senate sitting for 
trial of, 3918. 

Verdict of acquittal, 3955, 
Inaugural address of, 3503. 

Loyal Senators and Representatives 
denied seats in Congress, discussed 
by, 3644. 

Missouri troops placed on* footing 
with others as to bounties, pocket 
veto, 3733. 

Oath of office administered to, 3486. 
Pocket veto of, 3733. 

Policy of, toward Confederate States, 
referred to, 3667. 

Portrait of, 3498. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 3551, 3570, 
3593, 3596, 3603, 3611, 3620, 3643, 
3670, 3681, 3687, 3690, 3696, 3729, 
3734, 3756, 3766, 3781, 3820, 3837, 
3844, 3846, 3848, 3849, 3870, 3889. 
Proclamations of — 

Admission of Nebraska, 3714. 
Amnesty, 3508, 3745, 3853, 3906. 
Blockade of Southern ports re- 
moved, 3507, 3523. 

Commercial restrictions m Southern 
States removed, 3515, 3524, 3529. 
Day of mourning in memory of 
President Lincoln, 3504. 
Postponed, 3504. 

Declaring blockade established by 
Maximilian void, 3631. 
Discriminating duties suspended on 
vessels of — 

France, 3711. 

Hawaiian Islands, 3713. 
Exequaturs revoked — 

Consul of — 

Chile, 3625. 

Frankfort, 3709. 

Hanover, 3709, 

Hesse, 3709. 

Nassau, 3709. 

Oldenburg, 3710. 

Sweden and Norway, 3626. 
Revocation annulled, 3630. 
Vice-consul of Sweden and Nor- 
way, 3627. 

Revocation annulled, 3630. 
Extraordinary session of Senate, 
3719. 

Habeas corpus previously suspend- 
ed, fevoked, 3529, 3531. 
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Insurgent ernimH, 3lf<Ht 
Martial law in Kmim^ mmmA, 

3529. 

Neutrality in War in 3712. 

Obstructions to laws in r^ortli and 
South Oarolina, 3743. 

Batifieation of the fourteenth 
amendment^ 3854, 3855, 3B56| 

3857, 3858, 

Bestoration into Union of— 
Alabama, 3521. 

Florida, 3527. 

Oeorgia, 3516. 

Mississippi, 3512. 

North Carolina, 3510. 

South Carolina, 3524. 

Texas, 3519. 

Howards for arrest of instigators of 
assassination of President Lin- 
coln, 3505. 

Termination of insurrection, 3515, 
3627, 3632. 

Correction in date of, 3747. 
Thanksgiving, 3530, 3636, 3748, 

3858. (See illustration opposite 

3530. ) 

Protest of, against act depriving, of 
command of Army,* 3670. 

Hopeal of act recommended by, 
3871. 

Eemovals from office discussed by, 
3690, 3767, 3820. 

Eepublican form of government dis- 
cussed by, 3566. 

Bestoration policy of, discussed by, 
3551, 3570, 3593, 3643, 3781, 3870. 
(See also Provisional Governors; 
Heconstruction. ) 

Eight of States to representation in 
Congress, discussed by, 3644. 

State of the Union discussed by, 3551, 
3570, 3589, 3593, 3643, 3756, 3837, 
3871. 

Tariff discussed by, 3773. 
Thanksgiving proclamations of, 3530, 
3636, 3748, 3858. 

Veto messages of — 

Admission of — 

Arkansas, 3846. 

Certain Southern States, 3748. 
Colorado, 3611, 3681. 

Nebraska, 3687. 

Amending judiciary act, 3844. 
Civil-rights bill, 3603. 

Continuation of Freedmen ’s Bo* 
reau, 3620, 

Discontinuance of Freedmen ’s Bu« 
reau, 3852. 

Duties on im^rted eopper aad cop- 
per ores, 3903. 

Elective franchise in District of 
Columbia, 3670. 

Enabling New Yorh and Montana 
Iron Mining and Manufacturing 
Co. to purchase lands, 3614. 


SNi»e»u. 

Bxcluiloa of doctoral votes of 
States lately In rcb^ion, 3849. 
Gkivernnient tm rebel States, 3696 
3743. 

Acts supplementary to, 3729. 
3734. 

Pocket veto of Missouri volunteer 
bounty bill, 3733. 

Surveying district of Montana, 
3624. 

Tenure of civil offices, 8690. 
Trustees of colored schools in Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, 3903. 
War between the States, termination 
of, proclaimed, 3515, 3627, 3632. 
Correction in date of, 3447, 
Johnstown Flood. (See illustration op- 
posite 5295, and description on back ) 
Joint Besolutlon. — A resolution passed by 
both the House of Remcscntativos and the 
Senate requiring the Frcsident’s signature 
to become effective. 

Jonathan, or Brother Jonathan.— A term 
used to denote the typical American. Its 
origin has been explained In several ways, 
but the most plausible seems to be that It 

? :rew out of Washingtons icfeience to his 
riend and adviser, Jonathan Trumbull, 
governor of Connecticut. 

Jones, The, sum accruing from sale of, 
to be paid owners of, 2111. 
Jonesboro (Ga.), Battle of.— On the 
night of Aug. 25, 1804. Gen. Sherman gave 
up the direct siege of Atlanta and attempted 
to gain possession of the Macon railroad to 
the southward. A part of his forces was 
moved back to the Chattahoochee to the 
northwest and others pushed southwest. 
The Army of the Tennessee, under Howard, 
having destroyed the roads southwest of 
Atlanta, moved east toward JonesbOro, 
twenty miles south of Atlanta. Hood, learn 
Ing of this movement, sent Hardee*#corp<3 to 
defend Jonesboio. When Howard reached 
the town on the evening of Aug. 80 he found 
Hardee In possession. The latter attacked 
Howard on the 31st. After an engagement 
of two hours the Confederates retired with 
a loss of 1.400 killed and wounded During 
the night Hardee retired to I^vejoy. See- 
ing his position In Atlanta indefensible. 
Hood, on Sept. 1, blew up his magasineH 
and evacuated the city, which was occupied 
^ Gen. Slocum with the Twentieth Army 
Corps. 

Jorgen Lorentsen, The, appropriation 
for seizure of, recommended, 3271. 
Joaephlne, The, referred to, 1030. 
Jmmiahl of Oongresg.— The proceedings 
of Congress from 1774 to 1788 were first 
published at Philadelphia. They comprised 
13 octavo volumes and were completed in 
1788. This Is the only record of tb® Con- 
tinental Congress and that of the Confed- 
eration (except the “Secret Journals**), but 
contains no debates nor laws, that body 
being without legislative powers, although 
it adopted many resolutions, ordinances, 
and recommendations to the states. Thc^ 
Journals were reprinted In Washington In 
1828 In 4 octavo volumes, “^e Journal 
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pointed by the Prenldent, and muat be an 
officer of either the Nary or the Marine 
Corps. He holds the title of Captain of 
the Navy* or, If be be appointed from the 
Marine Corps, the title of Colonel in the 
Marine Corps; and he receives the highest 
pay pertaining to these offices. The judge 
advocate general is the legal officer of the 
Navy Department. He acts as prosecuting 
officer and legal adviser in all coarts-mar- 
tlal, and receives, revises, and records all 
court-martial proceedings. He njlso inves- 
tigates the regulations concerning the naval 
prisons, and renders all other legal aid re- 
quired by the department. (See Navy De- 
partment: Justice Department.) 

Judge Advocate Cknerai (See War De- 
partment.) 

Judge-Advocates, Corps of, recommen- 
dation regarding, 4570. 

Judges, Circuit: 

Increase in number of, recommended, 
4463, 4526, 4574, 4939, 5103, 5968. 
Inequality in amount of labor as- 
‘ signed each, discussed, 1756. 
Judges, District, increase recommended 
in — 


Number of, 4939, 5103. 

Salaries of, 6478, 6561, 7689. 

Judicial Salaries. (See Salaries, Ju- 
dicial.) 

Judicial Integrity discussed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, 7521. 

Judidary,— The Federal judiciary system 


was modeled after that of Great Britain. 
In the early history of England and of the 
American colonies the legislative bodies had 
judicial powers, and the English Parlia- 
ment is still known as the High Court of 
Parliament, and the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts as the General Court. Most of 
these powers, however, were soon' trans- 
ferred to more compact bodies having ea** 
cUislvely judicial functions. Almost the 
only judicial function retained by legisla- 
tive bodies is the power of Impeachment 
of high officers The first step toward a 
Federal judiciary were the commissions 
which decided land cases between the 
states. Commisslmiers of appeal decided 
prize cases, and in 1781, under the Articles 
of Confederation, these were erected Into a 
court. The Constitution of 1787 provided 
for a Supreme Court and such Inferior 
courts as Congress m^bt establish. By the 
Judiciary act of 1789 circuit and district 
courts were estabUshed. In 1891 the cir- 
cuit court of appeals was added to this 
system. The Court of Claims, the Court of 


Private lAnd Claiffia, and a syatam of Taii^ 
ritoriai courts have also been established ut 
CoagresiH. The Judiciary system of the 
several states Is Mmller In a general way 
to that of the tinited States. (See s^ 
Courts.) • 

The Justices of the Dnited States Su- 
preme Court rom its establishment to the 
present are : 

(Names of the Chief Justices in Italics.) 


Name 


John Jay, N Y 

John Rutledge. S. C 

William Cuiming, Maas. . 

James Wilscm, ra 

John Blair, Va 

Robert H. Harrison, Md. 

James Iredell, N. C 

Thomas Johninn, Md 

William Paterson. N. J. . 

John RxUhdstt 8. C 

Samuel Cha^, Md 

Oliver EUsWorihf Ct... . . 
Bushrod Washington, Va. 

Alfred Moore, NLC 

J(Jin AfarshttU Va 

William Johnson, S. C. . . . 
Brock Livingston, N. Y... 

Thomas Todd, Ky 

Joseph Story, Maas 

Gabriel Duval, Md 

Smith Thompson,* N. Y. . 

Robert Trimble, Ky 

John McLean, Ohio 

Henry Baldwin, Pa 

James M. Wayne, Ga. . . . 

Roger B. Taney ^ Md 

Philip P. Barbour, Va. . . . 

John Catron, Tenn 

John McKinley, Ala. 

Peter V. Daniel, Va 

Samuel Nelson, N. Y 

Levi Woodbury, N. H.. . . 

Robert C. Grier, Pa 

Benj. R. Curtis, Mass 

John A. Campbell, Ala. . . 

Nathan Cliffcm, Me 

Noah H. Swayne, Ohio. . . 
Samuel F. Muler, Iowa. . . 

David Davis, 111 

Stephen J. h^eld, C^l. .... 
Salmon P Chaee, Ohio. . . . 

WiUiam Strong, Pa 

Joseph P. Br^^, N. J. . 
Ward Hunt, N. Y — . . . 
Marrieon R. 1Vot>, Ohio.. 

JcAn M. Harlan, Ky 

William B. Woods, Ga. . . . 
Stimiey Matthews, Ohio. . 
Horace Gray, Mass. . . . 
Samuel Blatcbford, N. Y 
Lucius Q. C. Lamar, Miss. 
MelnUe W FaBcr.Ul.... 
David J. Brewer, Kan. . . 
Henry B Brown, Mioh. . 

George Shiras. Jr., Pa 

Howell £. Jackson, Tenn. 
^ward D. White, La — 
Ruftts W. Peckhanu N. Y. 
Joseph MoKeo&a, Cal — 
Oliver W. Hohues, Mass. . 
William R. Day, Ohio. . . 
William H. Mobdy, Mass. 
Horace H. lUu?too, Tenn . . 
Charles E, Hughes, N. Y, 
Willis Van Devgnter, Wyo 
Joseph R. Lamar, Ga. — 
Edward D Wh&e,l4L,. . . . 

Mahlon Pitney, N. J 

Jas. C. McReyimids, Tenn. 
Louis D. Biummis. Mass. 
John H. Olarka^Ohio. . . . 


1 Sebvick 

Bom 

Died 

Term 

£ 

1789-1795 

6 

1745 

1826 

1789-1791 

2 

1739 

1800 

1789-1810 

21 

1733 

1810 

1789-1798 

9 

1742 

1798 

1789-1796 

7 

17,32 

|800 

1789-1790 

1 

1746 

1790 

1790-1799 

9 

1751 

1799 

1791-1793 

2 

1732 

1819 

1793-1806 

18 

1745 

1806 

1795-1795 


1739 

1800 

1796-1811 

is 

1741 

1811 

1796-1800 

4 

1745 

1807 

1798-1829 

31 

1762 

1829 

1799-1804 

5 

1755 

1810 

1801-1835 

34 

1755 

1835 

1804-1834 

30 

1771 

1834 

1806*1823 

17 

1757 

1823 

1807-1826 

19 

1765 

1826 

1811-1845 

34 

1779 

1845 

1811-1836 

25 

1752 

1844 

1823-1843 

20 

1767 

1843 

1826-1828 

21 

1777 

1828 

1829-1861 

32 

1785 

1861 

18;i0-1844 

14 

1779 

1844 

1835-1867 

32 

1790 

1867 

1836-1864 

28 

1777 

1864 

1836-1841 

5 

1783 

1841 

1837-1865 

28 

1786 

1865 

1837-1852 

15 

1780 

1852 

1841-1860 

19 

1785 

1860 

1845-1872 

27 

1792 

1873 

1845-1851 

6 

1780 

1861 

1846-1870 

23 

1704 

1870 

1851-1857 

6 

1809 

1874 

1853-1861 

8 

1811 

1889 

1858-1881 

23 

1803 

1881 

1861-1881 

20 

1804 

1884 

1862-1890 

28 

1816 

1890 

1862-1877 

16 

1815 

1886 

1863-1897 

34 

1816 

1899 

1864-1873 

9 

1808 

1873 

1870-1880 

10 

1808 

1896 

1870-1892 

22 

1813 

1892 

1872-1882 

10 

1811 

1886 

1874-1888 

14 

1816 

1888 

1877-1911 

34 

1833 

1911 

1880-1887 

7 

1824 

1887 

1881-1889 

8 

182*1 

1889 

1881-1902 

21 

1828 

1902 

1882-1893 

11 

Il82() 

1893 

1888-1893 

6 

1825 

1893 

1888-1910 

22 

11833 

1910 

1889-1910 

21 

1837 

1910 

1890-1900 

16 

1836 


1892-1903 

11 

1832 


1893-1895 

2 

1832 

i895 

1894-1910 

16 

1845 

. . . 

189.5-1909 

14 

1838 

1909 

1898- 


1843 


1902- 


1841 


1903- 


1849 


1906-1910 

’4 

1853 


1909-1914 

5 

1844 

i9i4 

1910-1916 

6 

1862 


1910- 


1859 


1910-1916 

*6 

1857 

1916 

1910- 


1845 


1912-,.,. 


1858 


1914-. . , . 


|1869 


1916- 


1856 


1016-. . . . 

[• • 

11857 




Jttdkiaiy Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


JttMciaxy System (see also Justioei 
Department ol): 

Act — 

Making appropriation for certain 
judicial expenses vetoedj 4493. 
Begarding judiciary act vetoed, 
3844. 

Constitutional amendment regarding 
tenure of office by judiciary of 
United States, recommended, 3841, 
3889. 

Extension and revision of, recom> 
mended by President — 

Adams, John, 279, 296. 

Adams, J. Q., 880, 958. 

Arthur, 4729. 

Cleveland, 4939, 5103, 5879, 5968. 
Jackson, 1024, 1121, 1168, 1336, 
1396. 

Jefferson, 319. 

Lincoln, 3250. 

Pierce, 2750, 2765, 2825. 
Washington, 119, 125, 143. 

Judicial districts, increase in, recom- 
mended, 4253. 

Misdemeanors, trial of, by United 
States commissioners, recommend- 
ed, 4939, 5879. 

Modiffcations in, recommended, 3250. 

Witnesses’ and jurors’ fees, referred 
to, 4730, 4770, 4836. 

Juilliard vs. Gr6enman.~0ne of several 
important legal-tender cases. Juilliard hav- 
ing contracted a sale of cotton for 
$5,122.90 to Greenman, the latter paid 
$22.90 In coin (which was accepted) and 
offered payment of the residue in United 
States notes. Juilliard refused to accept 
the notes, demanding gold or silver. The 
case came before the circuit court for the 
southern district of New York, which found 
a verdict for Greenman on the ground that 
notes issued by the United States are legal 
tender for payment of any debt. The 
Supreme Court, March 3, 1884, the case hav- 
ing been appealed to that tribunal on a 
writ of error, affirmed this judgment, thus 
establishing the constitutionality of the 
legal-tender act of March 31, 1862. George 
F. Edmunds and Benjamin F. Butler ap- 
peared as counsel in this case, the former 
for plaintiff in error, the latter for defend- 
ant. Justice Gray, In delivering the opinion, 
stated that the prohibition in the Consti- 
tution of the United States to the several 
States to coin money, emit bills of credit, 
or make anything but gold and silver coin 
a legal tender for debts does not deny to 
Congress either of these powers. These are 
powers Incident to sovereignty, and the Im- 
pressing upon Treasury notes the quality 
of being legal tender In payment of private 
debts is an appropriate means, conducive 
and plainly adapted to the execution of the 
undoubted powers of Congress, consistent 
with the letter and spirit, and therefore 
within the meaning, of the Constitution. 
The wisdom and expediency of such meaning 
is a political question to be determined by 
Congress, and not a judicial question to he 
afterwards passed upon by the courts. Jus- 
tice Field filed a dissenting opinion. 


Jules et Marie, Tbs, collision with 
United States Steamer JSan Jacinto, 
appropriation to former recom- 
mended, 3343. 

Junket. — A word applied to any feast or 
merry-making, convivial entertainment, or 
picnic. Politically, any trip, excursion, or 
entertainment by an official at public ex- 
pense under the guise of public service. 
The form of a junket is usually a legisla- 
tive investigation requiring travel to va- 
rious points and large hotel bills. 
Jurisdiction. — l. The division or district 
within which a given court of Justice or 
other body has authority to act 2. The 
character of litigation in which a given 
court has authority to act. 

Jurors, fees of, referred to, 4730, 4770, 
4836. 

Jury. — A certain number of men selected 
according to law and sworn to inquire into 
or to determine facts concerning a cause or 
an accusation submitted to them and to 
declare the truth according to the evidence 
adduced. The custom of trying accused 
persons before a jury aS practiced in this 
country and England Is the natural out- 
growth of rudimentary forms of trials in 
vogue among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 
The ancient Homans also had a form of 
trial before a presiding judge and a body 
of judivea. The right or trial by jury is 
guaranteed by the Constitution in all 
criminal cases and at common law in cases 
where the amount in dispute exceeds $20. 
A petit or trial Jury consists of 12 men 
selected by lot from among all the citizens 
residing within the jurisdiction of the 
court. Their duty Is to detormln^j. ques- 
tions of fact in accordance with the 
of testimony presented and report 
finding to the presiding Judge. An 
tial jury is assured by the pr%^tlce'?;hf 
drawing by lot and then giving tb# kc- 
cused the right to dismiss a certuHn num- 
ber without reason and certain others for 
good cause. Each of the jurymen? must 
meet certain legal requirements as to ca- 
pacity in general and fitness for thb par- 
ticular case upon which he Is to stt, and 
must take nn oath to decide without prej- 
udice and according to testimony presented. 
A coroner’s jury or jury of Inquest is us- 
ually composed of from seven to fifteen per- 
sons summoned to Inquire into the cause of 
sudden or unexplained deaths. (See also 
Grand Jury.) 

Jury Sygtem discussed, 319. 

Justice, Department of. — The several 
colonies, following the custom of Eng- 
land, had their attorney s-general from early 
times. By the Judiciary Act of Sept. 24, 
1789, the first Congress under the Consti- 
tution directed the appointment of an At- 
torney-General who should ct as legal ad- 
viser to the President and heads of De- 
partments and conduct cases In the Su- 
preme Court in which the United States 
was concerned. The small salary of $1,500 
a Jrear which Congress voted was fixed 
on the supposition that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral would devote only a part of his time 
to his official duties. Edmund Randolph, 
however, the first occupant of the office, 
devoted his entire time to questions which 
arose in connection with the organization 
of the courts and their procedure. The 
salary was gradually Increased until, In 
1853, It was made $8,000, equal to those 
of the other members of the Cabinet. No 
clerical force was provided, however, and 
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not until 1818, dnrtns the attorney-gener- 
alship of WUliam Wlrtj was any appropria- 
tion made for clerical hire or office ex- 
penses. The clerical force was gradually 
Increased Until, In 1855, it consisted of nine 
employees, but the First Assistant Attor- 
ney-Oeneral was not appointed until 1859. 

A Tery Important step wag taken In the 
organisation of the Department In 1861, 
when the Attorney-General was given con- 
trol over the various district attorneys. 

By an act of CoMress of 1870 what had 
been the Attoruey-Generars office was for- 
mally organized as the Department of Jus- 
tice. Under this act the office of Solicitor- 


General was created ; two Assistant Attor- 
neys General (since increased to eight) 
were provided for, and the law officers of 
the other llepartments were placed under 
the Attomey-Generars control. Since Its 
organization the work of the Department 
and the number of its employees have 
^ steadily increased until, at the present 
' time, about two hundred and sixty officers 
and employees In Washington and nearly 
thirteen hundred In various parts of the 
ITnIted States are under the control of the 
Department. 

The Attorney-General, the head of the 
Department, is the chief legal officer of 
the country. He is and has been from the 
beginning, a member of the President’s 
Cabinet, and gives his advice and opinions 
when consulted by tbe President or heads 
of Departments. He also supervises the 
work of the district attorneys and United 
States marshals. Opinions on Constitu- 
tional questions must come from the At- 
torney-General himself; opinions on other 
matters may be given by his assistants. 
Trials in . which the Government Is inter- 
ested may be conducted by the Attorney- 
General or the Solicitor-General, who acts 
as his assistant and assumes his duties in 
his absence. 

The Assistant to the Attorney-General, 
an office distinct from those of Assistant 
Attorneys-General, has special charge of 
matters arising out of the anti trust and 
Interstate commerce laws (q. v.). 

Eight Assistant Attorneys-General and 
one Special Assistant aid the Attorney- 
General and SoUdtor-Goneral, some hav- 
ing charge of special lines of business, such 
as the defense of cases in the Court of 
Claims (q. v.) and before the Spanish 
Treaty Cllalms Commission. The Special 
Assistant Attorney-General Is at the head 
of the Bureau of Insular and Territorial 


Affairs. Special attorneys may be ap- 
pointed when necessary. The Attorney- 
General also has supervision and control of 
the law officers connected with the various 
Departments, that Is to say the Assistant 
Attornevs-General for the Interior and 
Post Office Departments, the Solicitors of 
the Departments of State and the Treaz- 
iiry, and the Solicitor of Internal Keve- 
nn^ in the Treasury Department. T^eao 
act as chief law officers of the Depaitffieht 
or office with which they are connectod. 
General Agent of the Department has 
charge of United States Jails and prisons, 
and an Accounting Division examines the 
accounts of United States district attor- 
neys and marshals. 

; The table In the next column is a list of 
^ Attorneys-General and the Presidents under 
whom they served. 

For more detailed Information as to the 
scope and activities of the Department of 
Justice consult the index references to the 
Presidents' Messages and Encyclopedic ar- 
ticles under the following headings: 


Assistant Attorneys- Assistant to the At- 
General, torney-General. 


Attorney-General. 
Attorney In Charge 
of Titles. 

bureau of Investiga- 
tion. 

Commerce Court. 
Court of Claims. 
Courts. 

Courts-martial. 


Oburts, Bupreme. 
Customs Court 
Judlcian^. 

Public Lands Divi- 
sion. 

Sollcitor-Qeiieral. 
Solicitors, Depart- 
mental. 



Washington' 


Adams. . . . 
Jefferson.. . 


Madison. . 


Monroe.. . 

J.Q.Adams. 
Jackson 


Van Buren. 


Edmund Bandoljph, Virginia... 
William Bradford, Pennsylvania. 
Charles I/ee, Virginia 


Theophilus Parsons, Mass. . . 
T<evi Lincoln, Massachusetts. 

Robert Smith, Maryland 

John Breckinridge, Kentucky. . . 
Cffisar A. Rodney, Delaware. . , 


Harrison. . . 
Tyler. . . 


Polk. 


Taylor.. 
Fillmore. . . 
Pierce. . 
Buchanan.. 

M 

Lincoln.. . 


Johnson. . 


Grant. 


Hayes.. . 
Garffeid 
Arthur. . 
Cleveiaiid..l 
B. Hanrison] 
Cleveland* 

MoKInley. 


Roosevelt. 


Taft 

Wilson. . . 


William Pinknw, Maryland . . . . 
Richard Rush, Pennsylvania. . . . 

M M 

WilUam Wirt, Virginia 


John McP. Berrien. Georgia. . , . 

Roger B. Taney, Maryland 

Benjamin F. Butler, New York. . 


Felix Grundy, Tennessee 

Henry D. Gilpin, Pennsylvania. . 
John J. Crittenden, Kentucky. . . 


Hugh S. Legare, South Carolina. . 

John Nelson, Maryland 

John Y. Mason, Virginia 

Nathan Clifford, Maine 

Isaac Toucey, Connecticut 

Reverdy Johnson, Maryland.', , . 
John J. Crittenden, Kentucky. . . 
Caleb Cushing, Massachusetts 
Jeremiah S. Black, Pennsylvania. 

Edwin M. Stanton, Ohio 

Edward Bates, Missouri 

Titian J. Coffey, Penn8ylvaQhi.44 
James Speed, Kentucky. .... 


Hen^ Stanbery, Ohio 

William M. Evsrts, New York . . . 

Ebenezer R. HOar, Mass 

Amos T. Ackerman, Gedrgia 

George H. WUliams, Oregon 

Edwards Pierrepont, New York. . 

|AlphonSo Taft, Ohio 

Charles Devens, Massachusetts. . 

Wayne MaeVeagh, Penn 

Benjamin H. Brewster, Penn.. 
lAugiistus H. Garland, Arkansas. . 
Wlniam H. H. Miller, Indiana. . . 
Richard Olney, Massachusetts. . 

Judson Hannon, Ohio 

Joseph McKenna, California. . . . 
John W. Griggs, New Jersey. . . . 

Philander C. iCnox, Penn 

Philander C. Knox, Penn 

William H. Moody, Mass 

Charles J. Bonaparte, Maryland . 
Geo. W. Wickersham, New York . 
James C. McReynolds, Tcnn. . . . 
T. W. Gregory. Texas 


1789 

1794 

1795 
1797 
1801 
1801 
1805 
1805 
1807 
1809 
1811 
1814 
1817 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1S31 
1833 

1837 

1838 

1840 

1841 
1841 
1841 
1843 

1845 

1846 
1848 
1649 

m 


im’ 

1788 

1866 

1865 

18G6 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1875 

1876 

1877 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1897 
1901 
1901 
1904 
1907 
1909 

1913 

1914 


JWstico, Department of (see also Judi- 
' clary System): 

Building for, recommended, 6343. 
Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 4938, 6578, 5879, 6908. 
Grant, 4153. 

Harrison. Benj.. 5650. 5032, 5755. 
Operations of, discussed, 7522. 
Beorganization of, 7308. 
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of tlte wostern group of 
stateo; nlcknAme, **Tiie Oardon State/* 
* The Sunflower State/’ etc. ; motto, **Ad 
astra per aspera^ (**To the stars through 
difficulties”). It is situated In the central 
part of the Union and extends from lat. 37^ 
to, 40® north. And from long. 94% 
SB' to 102® west. Kansas Is bounded on 
the north by Nebraska, on the east by 
Missouri (separated in part by the Missouri 
River), on the south bf, Oklahoma and on 
the west by C^rado, and has an area of 
82,158 square miles. It was a part of the 
Louisiana Purchase and was made a terri- 
tory in 1854. 

The Topeka constitution, prohibiting 
slavery, was framed in 1856 and the 
Lecompton constitution, which sanctioned 
slavery, in 1857. A civil war broke out 
between the adherents of these two consti- 
tutions. (See illustration opposite 2881.) 
Finally, in 1859, the Wyandotte constitu- 
tiojL forbidding slavery, was adopted. The 
Hme was admitted to the Union Jan. 29. 
1861. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census, place the number of 
farms In the State at 177,841, comprising 
43,384,799 acres, valmnl with stock and im- 
provements at $2,039,389,919 l an increae 
of $1,176,289,624 over the 1900 report. The 
average value of farm land per acre was 
$25.45, as compared with $12.77 In 1900. 
The value of domestic animals, poultry, 
etc., was $253,528,577, Including 3,079,40:5 
cattle, valued at $80,557,443; 1,147,056 

horses, $112,758,108; 208.409 mules, $25,- 
629,418 ; 3,050,157 swine, $24,708,885 ; 

272,475 sheep, $1,209,931. The yield and 
value of field crops for 1911 is given as 
follows ; Corn, 8,700.000 acres, 126,150.- 
000 bushels, |79.474.000 ; whiat. 4,810.000 
acres. 61,887,000 bushels, $46,762,000 ; 
oats, 2.000,000 acres. 30,000,000 bushels, 
$13,500,000; rye, 18,000 acres, 198,000 
bushels, $160.0<i0 ; potatoes, 80,000 acres, 
1,760.000 bushels, $1,866,000; hay, 1,649,- 
000 acres, 1.402,000 tons, $13,880,000. 

The mineral products of the State for 
1910 were valued at $28,304,191, consisting 
of coal, zinc, lead, clay products, petroleum, 
natural gas, sand, gravel, and stone. The 
coal production for 1910 w'as 4,921,451 
short tons, valued at $7,914,709, a decrease 
of more than two million tons from the 
amount produced the previous year, on ac- 
count of a strike among the mlne-worker.s. 
The number of men employed in the mines of 
the State during 1910 was 12.870, of whom 
10,340 were idle more than half time. 

Kansas has 8,900 miles of steajii railway 
and 268 miles of elect lic Hik'S. The popu- 
lation in 1910 was 1.690,040. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Kansas having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
1015 w^as 3,136. The amount of capital In- 
vested was $163,790,000, giving employment 
to 53,032 persons, using material valued at 
$201,148,000, aud turning out finished goods 
worth $823,234,000. Balarles and wages 
paid amounted to $34,983,000. 

(See also Lecompton (Constitution; To- 
floiT) ’ Wyandotte Constltn- 

Ka&sas: 

Act — 

For sale of Indian reservation, 4656. 

To provide for sale of New York 
Indian lands in, vetoed, 5238. 
Admission of, into Union discussed, 
2980, 3002, 3028. 

Recommended, 2893, 3009. 


Affairs of, referred to, 2951* 2905^ 
2990, \ 

Boundn-ry line of, survey of, reeoni';f 
mended, 2873. 

Chief justice of, functions o£, re- 
ferred to, 2958. 

Constitutional convention in, dis- ! 

cufised, 3002, 3030. 

Disorders and revolutions in, dis- 
cussed, 2873, 2885, 2915, 2937, 
2980, 3002, 3028. 3177. 
Proclamation against, 2923. 

Election and qualifications for elec- 
tors discussed, 2885, 2980. 3002, 
3028, 3177. 

Expenditures for persons called into 
service of United States in, 2953, . 
2954. ' ' 

Fortifications in Lawrence, referred 
to, 3894. 

Government organization in, dis- 
turbed, 2885, 2894, 2898, 2937, 
2980, 3002, 3028, 3177. 
Proclamation against unlawful com- 
binations, 2923, 

Indian refugees in, referred to, 3410. 
Joint resolution authorizing ^ant of 
lands to, for benefit of agriculture, 
etc., vetoed, 5308, 

Meetings in, interfered with by 
Army, 2915. 

Memorial from citizens of, regarding 
creation of new territory, etc., 3111. 
Military forces of United States sent 
to, referred to, 4013. 

Public lands of, 6706. 

Relief for suffering people in — 
Recommended, 3184. 

Referred to, 4272. 

Slavery in, discussed, 2962, 2981, 
3002, 3028. 

Soldiers employed in, to arrest vio- 
lators of law, referred to, 2908. 
Troops of, treatment of, c^tured by 
insurgents, referred to, 3398. 

Wea trust lands in, referred to, 3400. 
Kansas Aid Society. — An organization ta 
aid Immigration Into Kansas. Under the 
provisions of the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
passed by Congress In May, 1854, the ques- 
tion of slavery in Kansas was left to the 
residents of the state for settlement, on the 
principle of local option or “squatter sov- 
ereignty.” An ■ immigrant aid association, 
which had been already formed in Massa- 
chusetts for the purpose, began sending 
anti-slavery settlers Into the new Territory 
to forestall Its settlement by slaveholders, 
Similar societies were organized in July 
1854, in New York and Connecticut. The 
settlers were provided with ample funds 
and means of defense against the settlers 
from the slaveholding states of the *South. 
Meantime slavery advocates from Missouri 
were passing over the line and preempting , 
large traatk of fertile lands. For four years 
the confitot for supremacy raged between 
the two .parties, the anti-slavery party 
finally priyaiUng. 
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Kamsa iHtst, Fort Scott and Oulf Kail- 
way Co,, act to authorize construc- 
tion of railway through Indian Ter- 
ritory by, returned, 4986. 

Kansas City, Oklahoma and Pacific 
Kailway Co., act authorizing con- 
struction and operation of railway 
by, through Indian reservations ve- 
toed, 6008. 

Kansas Inmans. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Kansas-K^t»taBka Act.— By the Missouri 
Comprooitie of 1820 slavery was prohibited 
in all the region lying north of lat. 36° 3(y 
with the exception of that lying In the 
State of Missouri. As a result of the Mexi- 
can War the limits of the United States 
were extended from the one hundredth me- 
ridian westward to the l*acifle and south- 
ward to lat. 32° 30' north. By the Kau- 
sas-Nebraska Act, passed by Uongress in 
May, 1854, Kansas and Nebraska were 
separated and organized Into two distinct 
territories, and the question of slavery 
was loft to the people for settlement. As 
both these states lie north of the line above 
which slavery was prohibited by the Mis- 
souri Uompromlse, trie pas.sage of the bill 
practically ropeaU'd that measure. The 
status of Nebraska as a free state was soon 
determined, but the struggle in Kansas was 
long and bitter. It disrupted the Whig 
party and led to the establishment of the 
Ilepublican party, and was an important 
link in the chain of events that brought 
on the Civil War. 

Kansas-Kebraska Act: 

Discussed, 2982. 

Eeferred to, 3030. 

Kanso, Straits of, vessels of United 
States interfered with by British ves- 
sels in, referred to, 4068, 

Kaskaskia Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Ka-ta-ka Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Kaw Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Kearsarge, The, — a United states cor- 
vette built at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1801. 
She carried 163 officers and men, four ,S2- 
pounder and one 28-pounder guns, and tw'o 
11-inch rifles. She was commanded by Capt. 
John A. Winslow. Her greatest service was 
the sinking of the Confederate cruiser /Ha- 
bawifl, off Cherbourg, France, June 19, 1864. 
The Alabama had done much damage to 
United States commerce, and the Kearsarge 
had been sent to sink her. When the Kear- 
earpe opened fire her superiority In point of 
management and gunnery was at once ap- 
parent. One of her shells cut off the Ala- 
hamate mizzenmast, and another exploded, 
killing half her crew. Feb. 2, 1894, the 
Kearsarge was wrecked on Ronoador Reef, 
in the Caribbean Sea. (See also Alabama 
Claims.) 

Kearsarge, The, destruction of the Alo- 
Mma by, referred to, 3457. 

Kenesaw Mountain (Ga.), Battle of.— 
Between the Ist and 6th of June, 1864, 
Sherman gradually moved his army so as 
to envelop Ailatoona Pass. This compelled 
Johnston to withdraw his army from fts 
strongly intrenched tmsitlons at New Hope 
Church and Acworth. Ailatoona Pass was 
then made a depot of supplies, and June 8 
Gen. Blair joined Sherman with two di- 
visions at the Seventh Corps and a brigade 
of cavalry, raising his effoctlve force to Ita 


original strength of 98.000. Johnston's 
force was 62,000. Sherman then advanced 
toward Kenesaw Mountain, and on June 14 
an artillery duel took place In which the 
Confederate General I'olk was killed. On 
the 15th and 17th of June the Confederates 
retired from Pine Mountain and Lost Moun- 
tain, and thoroughly intrenched themselves 
on Kenesaw Mountain. June 27 two as- 
saults on the Confederate position W(?re 
simultaneously made, one by Thomas and 
the other by McPherson. Both were re- 
ulsed. Nothing now remained for Sherman 
lit to turn the position. July 2 the whole 
army was put In motion toward the Chat- 
tahooehee. The Confederates Immediately 
abandoned their position on the mountain 
and retired to the river. Sherman’s loss at 
the attack on Kenesaw Mountain aggregated 

3.000 men Ineluding Generals Marker and 
McCook. The Confederate loss w'as 630. 
Kennebec Purchase. — in 1628 the coun- 
cil for New England granted to William 
Bradford and other P’lymouth colonists a 
tract of territory along the Kennebec and 
Cobbiseecontee rivers for Ashing purposes. 
This was sold in 1661 to Tyng and others, 
and has since been known as the Kenne- 
bec Purchase. 

Kentucky. — One of the southern group of 
states *, nickname, “The Corn Cracker 
State;” motto, “United we stand, divided 
we fall.” I'he name is said to mean in the 
language of the Indians “Dark and liloody 
ground.” It lies between lat. 36° 3(U and 
39° 6' north and long. 82° and 89° 38' 
west. It is bounded on the north by Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois (separated l)y the Ohio 
Riven, on the east by West Virginia (sep- 
arated by t‘hg Big Sandy River) and Vir- 
ginia, on the south by Tennessee, and on 
the west by Missouri (separated by the 
Mississippi River), Area, 40,598 square 
miles. 

A vast tract of land, including what is 
now Kentucky, was eided to Great Britain 
l>y the Iroquois Indians In 1684. Kentucky 
was explored by Daniel Boone In 1769. and 
the first settlement was made at Harrods- 
biirg In 1774. It was made a county of 
Virginia in 1776 and admitted to the Union 
June 1, 1792. It took a distinguished pai't 
in the War of 1812. the Mexican War, and 
the Civil War. Although a slave state, 
Kentucky wished to preserve neutrality in 
the latter war. Kentucky has abundant 
natural resources In the shape of coal and 
iron mines, bard wood forests, fertile soil 
and great water power facilities. Tobacco, 
corn and wheat are the chief agricultural 
products, Louisville being the largest leaf 
tobacco market in the world. 

Statistics of agrleultiire collected for the 
Inst Federal eeusiis place the number of 
farms in the State at 259.18,5, comprising 
22,189.127 acres, valued with slock and im- 
provements at $773,797,880. The average 
value of farm land was $21.8.3, as compared 
with $1,3.24 in 1900. The value of domestic 
animals, poultry, etc., was $117,486,602. in- 
cluding 1,<X)0,937 cattle valued at $25,971.- 
671; 443,0.34 horses, $44,796,120; 225,043 
mules, $26,402,090; 1,491,806 swine, $8,- 
951,692 ; 1,363,013 sheep, $5,573,998. The 
yield and value of field crops for 1911 is 
given as follows: Corn, 3,600,000 acres, 

93.600.000 bushels, $59.968.000 ; wheat, 

780.000 acres, 9.906,000 bushels, $9,114.- 
000; oats. 170,000 acres, 3,128,000 bushels. 
$1,564,000; rye, 22,000 acres, 204,000 
bushels, $243,000; potatoes, 52,000 acres. 

2.028.000 bushels, $2,170,000; hay, 450,000 
acres, 428.000 tons, $7,404,000; tobacco, 

346.000 acres, 803,600,000 pounds, $23,- 
8T7,200. 
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The principal mineral product of Ken- 
tucky Is coal, the value of which consti- 
tutes about three-fourtha of the value of 
the state's total mineral output. In 1013, 
according to the United States Geological 
Survey, the total value of the mineral pro- 
duction of Kentucky was about $27,000,- 
000, of which the coal mines contributed 
$20,516,749. This Is an Increase Of about 
$4,500,000 In value of total mineral prod- 
ucts over the figures for 1912. 

The second Industry m Importance, clay- 
workliig, coutrjmited 12,914,276 In 1913, an 
iiicrenHo of $470,586 over 1912. The quarry- 
ing industry Is third in Importance in the 
state. Its products In 1918 being valued at 
$1,150,205, against $1,282,148 in 1912. 

The petroleum production of Kentucky In- 
crcMisea from 484,368 barrels In 1912, val- 
ued at $424,822, to 524,568 barrels in 1913, 
valued at $675,748, while the value of the 
natural gas produced decreased from $522,- 
455 to $509,846. 

Kentucky Is one of the few states in which 
fluorspar is produced, and in 1913 the out- 
pur was nearly double In quantity and value 
that of 1912. Other mineral products are 
asphalt, cement, ferro alloys, Irou ore, lead, 
lime, mineral water, oilstones, sand and 
gravel, sand-lime brick, and zinc. 

'the receipt.-} for the finandal year end- 
ing June 30, 1911, were IWTO.SSS ; the 
(lislmrsements for the same irerlod, $7,013.- 
3.‘;0 : treasury balance, $356,289. The bond- 
ed debt of the State at the end of the fiscal 
year was $2,315,627. 

U'he number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Kentucky having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
10ir» was 4.184. The amount of capital In- 
v(‘sted was $193,423,000, giving employment 
to 77,865 persons, using material valued at 
.$114,829,000, and turning out finished goods 
wr.rth $230,249,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $43,153,000. 

The Ohio and Mississippi rivers and their 
tribiitarb's afford natural means of tranal^ 
and 3,432 miles of steam railway and 337 
miles of electric lines traverse the State. 
The population for 1910 was 2,289,905. 

Kentucky (see also Louisville): 

Admission of, into Union, referred 
to, 73, 76, 78. 

Amendment to Constitution, applica- 
tion to Congress to call convention 
for proposing, 3194. 

Arrests in, referred to, 3278. 

Constitution adopted by, referred to, 
120, 122, 124. 

Constitution, amendment to, applica- 
tion to Congress to call convention 
for proposing, 3194. 

Digest of decisions of Supreme Court 
asked for, 1496. 

Martial law established in, and writ 
of habeas corpus suspended by 
proclamation, ?420. 

Proclamation revoking, 3529. 

Militia of, commended for Indian 
service, 96, 

Officers of, attempt to bring Aaron 
Burr to justice, 403. 

Ratification of amendment to Federal 
Constitution by, referred to, 249, 
250. 

Kentucky Besolutlons.— Nine resolutions 
prepared by Thomas Jefferson and passed 
by the Kentucky legislature In 1798. 
These and the Virginia Resolutions were 


the outgrowth of a feeling that the Fed- 
eral party, In passing the alien and sedl- 
making an illegitimate use 
£* ^wer granted to the Government 
m the Constitution. The resolutions de- 
clared that the Union was not based on 
the ‘principle of unlimited submission to 
the General Government:” that the Con- 
stitution was a compact to which each 
state was a party as related to its fellow 
states, and that iu all cases not specified 
In the comijact each party had a right to 
J^d^ for itself, as well of infractions as 
of the mode and measure of redress. They 
then proceeded to set forth the unconstitu- 
tionality of the alien and sedition laws and 
invited other states to Join In declaring 
them void. A tenth resolution was pass^ 
the following year declaring that nullitira- 
^ Federal law by a state was the 
rightful remedy for Federal usurpation of 
authority. Upon these' resolutions were 
based in part the doctrines of nullification 
and secession. 

Kemstown (Va.), Battle of. (See Win- 
chester (Va.), Battles of.) 

Kettle Creek (Ga.), Battle of.—Feb. 14, 
1779, Col. Andrew Pickens, of South Caro- 
lina, and Col. Dooley, of Georgia, with 300 
men, surprised Col. Boyd’s provincials on 
the north side of Kettle Creek, in Wilkes 
County, Ga. A short skirmish ensued, in 
which Boyd’s torios were routed with in- 
considerable loss on either side. 

Keweenaw, The, (See Baltimore^ The,) 
Keystone State. — a nickname for Penn- 
sylvania (q. v.). (See also States.) 

Key West, Fla.: 

Blockade of port of, having been in- 
advertently included among those 
which were not to be opened to 
commerce, removed by proclama- 
tion in April, 1865, 3482. 

Fever prevalent at, 782. 

Health of squadron at, referred to, 
827. 


Kickapoo Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Kidnapping of American child in Mex- 
ico referred to, 3572. 

Kiel Canal, encomiums bestowed on 
American vessels at opening of, 6062. 
Kik-di-Uus Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Kilboum vs. Thompson. — a case decided 
by the Supreme Court in 1880 denying 
the right of the Senate or House of Rep- 
resentatives to punish anyone except their 
own members for contempt of their orders. 
Kllbourn was summoned as a witness be- 
fore the House iu 1876, and required to 
answer questions as to his private busi- 
ness and to produce certain papers. He 
refused, whereupon Sergeaunat-Arma 
q''hoinpson was ordered to Imprison him 
in the Jail of the District of Columbia. 
He remained in prison forty-five days. He 
was then released on a writ of habeas 
corpus. He brought suit for false imprison- 
ment against Thompson and the members 
of the committee who caused his arrest. 
T^e court decided that the House might 
punish its own members for disorderly con- 
duct, but that the Constitution did not give 
either branch of Congress general author- 
ity to pnntsh for contempt. It wgs held, 
Justice Miller delivering the opinion, that 
neither £{ouse of Congress is a part of any 
court of general Jurisdiction. Judgment 
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wail'' given Kllbonrn wnlch was paid by an 
appropriation by Congvesa 
TCitig Plbilip’s Wax.— Pbmp, son ot 
Massasolti saobexn of tbc Wampanoag ln> 
dlans and a friend to the early settlers of 
)*lymoutb» determined to drive away or kill 
all the Kuropean settlers in his territory^ 
His camp was at Mount Hope, R. I., and his 
first blow was struck at Swansea, Mass., 
July 4, 1075. The settlers took up arms in, 
defense and drove the Indians to the more 
remote settlements. Philip was reenforced 
by otherj^^^, tribes, but the Indians suffered 
many dfuDfi^ts and were finally subdued. 
Philip vlaS shot in a swamp by a treacheroua 
Iodk|Kltnd his head was carried in triumph 
to Plpmouth. His son, the last of the line, 
was sold into slavery and sent to Bermuda. 

Kings Mountain (S. 0.), Battle of.— 

Early in October, 1780, Cornwallis sent 
Colonels Tarleton and Ferguson from 
Charleston to Invade North Carolina, enroll 
local militia, and compel the allegiance of 
the people. On the 6th Ferguson, finding 
himself hotly pursued by the Americans, 
took up a strong posit^ion on Kings Moun- 
tain, near the boundary line between North 
and South Carolina. The next day his army, 
about 1,500 strong, was attacked by about 
the same number of American militia under 
command of Colonels Shelby, Campbell, 
Cleveland, McDowell, Sevier, and Williams. 
After a desperate struggle lasting an hour, 
in which ITerguson was killed, the British 
force surrendered. The casualties on the 
British side were 387 killed or so badly 
wounded as to be left upon the field and 
about 1,200 taken prisoners. The Americans 
lost 28 men and 60 wounded. Fifteen hun- 
dred muskets and other arms fell into the 
hands of the Americana 
Kitchen Cabinet. — A name applied to a 
certain circle of intimate friends of Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson. These triends were 
said to have more Influence with the Presi- 
dent than his official Cabinet. The princi- 
pal member of the Kitchen Cabinet was 
Duff Green, of St. Louis, who established 
the newspaper, The United States Tele- 
graph, in Washington. This paper was the 
i^resldent’s organ until 1831, when Green, 
siding with Calhoun against Jackson, lost 
the latter’s confidence. The Olohe, John 
C. Rives and Francis P. Blair, editors, then 
became the President’s organ, and Blair 
became a member of his Kitchen Cabinet. 
Other members were William B. Lewis, of 
Nashville, who was appointed Second Au- 
ditor of the Treasury ; Isaac Hill, of New 
Hampshire, who was made Second Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, and Amos Kendall, 
of "Kentucky, who was made Fourth Audi- 
tor of the Treasuiy and flnall.v In 3835 
Joined the official Cabinet as Postmaster- 
GenernL The term, has also been applied 
to certain advisers of President John Ty- 
ler and of T’resident Andrew Johnson, but 
Jir^son’s Kitchen Cabinet is meant when 
the term is used without qualification. 
Kittery, Me., dry dock at, 2434. 
Samatli IndLlaiis. (Bee Indian Tribes.) 
ICnlglits of the CNildeit Circle.— A secret 
organization of active Southern eympathli- 
ers In some of the Northern States, espe- 
cially tn the Central West, during tiie- Civil 
War. 

g tS of Labor# — A secret order, of 
gmen, founded by Uriah S. Stevens 
ladelphia in 186b, and formally or* 

1 as a national body, with district 
ml assemblies, In 1871. It was not 


until 1881 that the name of the order was 
made public. At that time nearly all the 
trades were represented* Each trade 
formed a district, as nearly as possible. 
The knights are governed by a general 
executive board, presided over by a general 
master workman, which has power to order 
strikes and boycotts. The membership once 
reached 220,000. They have ordered many 
strikes among coal miners and railroad 
operatives. Perhaps the gwatest strike ever 
undertaken by the general assembly of the 
order was that on the Missouri Pacific sys- 
tem, which failed, A general strike of the 
district composed of telegraphers also 
failed. The object of the order is tne 
amelioration of the condition of working- 
men. The order has generally been super- 
seded by the Federation of Labor. 

Know Nothings. (See American Party.) 
Knoxville (Tenn.), Siege of.— Sept. 8, 
1803, Gen. Burnside, with the Army of the 
Ohio, occupied Knoxville, Tenn. Upon his 
advance the Confederate* General Buckner 
evacuated eastem Tennessee and joined 
Bragg at Chattanooga. Early in November 
Longstreet, with 16,000 men, was detached 
from Bragg’s army and sent to regain po8^ 
session of Knoxvilfe. Burnside, with a force 
of 12,000, met Longstreet at Campbells Sta- 
tion, Tenn., Nov. 16, and retarded his ad- 
vance long enough to enable him to con- 
centrate his forces at Knoxville. Longstreet 
then besieged that town. Nov. 18 and 20 he 
unsuccessfully assaulted the Federal works. 
Meanthne Grant had defeated Bragg at 
Chattanooga, and Sherman, with 25,000 
men, was sent to the relief of Burnside. 
Dec. 5, 1863. Longstreet, hearing of the 
approach of Sherman, raised the siege and 
retreated toward Virginia. Sherman there- 
upon returned to the line of the Hlawassee, 
leaving two divisions under Gen. Granger 
to sustain Burnside. 

Kootenay Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Korea. (See Japan, Chosen.) 

Chemulpo, agreement respecting for- 
eign settlement at, 5.391. 

Consular courts in, organization of, 
recommended, 5368, 5471. 
Regulations for, 5675. 

Diplomatic relations with, discussed, 
4761, 4915, 5367. 

Legation of United States, at prem- 
ises for, discussed, 4823. 

Military instructors desired by, and 
recommendations regarding, 4856, 
4915. 

Minister and party sent to conclude 
treaty with, treacherously at- 
tacked, 4099. 

Result of expedition discussed, 
4099. 

Mission from, received, 5367. 

Trpaty with, 4698. 

Referred to, 4715, 4757, 4761. 

War between China and Japan re- 
garding. (See Wars, Foreign.) 
Korea, Treaties with. — A treaty of amit> . 
commerce, and navigation was concluded in 
1882. It provides for perpetual peace and 
friendship between the rulers and citizens 
of both countries. Consular representatives 
are to be appointed and accredited ac- 
cording to the regulations commonly govern- 
ing such matters^ Humane treatment is 
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to be extended to nil veesele in dlstrees, 
and the customary {provisions are made 
for their relief, united states yessels con^ 
ducting clandestine ' trade at a port not 
open to foreign commerce shall be confls- 
cated. Citizens are to be protected within 
the dominions Of the other ^ country. In 
cases of controversy between citizens of the 
one country and subjects or the other, the 
trial is to be made before a judge of the 
nationality of the defendant, and all fa- 
cilities ahall extend to the counsel of the 
plalutllf. Thltf^ condition shall obtain In 
c'hosen until SUcb time as in the opinion 
of the United States the judicial conditions 
and administration of Justice In that coun- 
try efhall conform to the standard of the 
United States ; at which time citizens of 
the United States In Korea shall become 
subject to the native authorities. 

The tariff on all articles of dally use 
Imported Into Korea shall never exceed 
ten per cent of the value of such goods; 
articles of luxury, as foreign wines and 
tobacco, watches and clocks shall be sub- 
ject to an import duty not to exceed thirty 
per cent, of the value, and articles of na- 
tive produce, five per cent., ad valorem. The 
tonnage duties on ships entering harbors 
or ports In Chosen shall be five mace per 
ton, payable once every fhree'^onths. The 
holding of laud, construction of buildings, 
while freely permitted In any of the ports 
open to foreigners, is restricted that the 
property shall always be under the Jurisdic- 
tion of the authorities of Chosen, and that 
the only extraterritorial rights in connec- 
tion with these matters shall be those con- 
ferred by this treaty. The trade in Chosen 
sUall be restricted to the open ports and 
coastwise trade by the citizens of the 
United States is prohibited. Trade In opi- 
um between the two countries Is absolutely 
forbidden. In times of threatened famine 
In Chosen, the emperor may, at discretion, 
forbid the export of foodstuffs ; the ex- 
portation of rice and breads tuffs from the 
open port of YIn-Chuen Is at all times 
forbidden. Ginseng may not be exported 
from any port of Chosen. Only the gov- 
ernment officials of Chosen may purchase 
and bring In arms and munitions of war. 

Free emigration and Immigration between 
the two countries is permitted to students. 
A fuller treaty shall be made between the 
two countries within five years from the 
date of conclusion of this tentative agree- 
ment, the later treaty to be based upon 
the experience of the two nations on exist- 
ing conditions. Any privileges which may 
hereafter be accorded by Chosen to othef 
foreign nations shall accrue to the govern- 
ment Of the United States. 


The agreenlent between ^apan and Koim 
of 11K)5 provides: ) 

‘‘The Government of Japan undertakes to 
see to the execution of the treatl^ actu^ 
ally existing between Korea and ocher pow- 
ers and the Government of Korea engages 
not to conclude hereafter any act or engage- 
ment having an international character ex- 
cept through the medium of the Goveimment 
of Japan.” 

Slreli», Ind. T.. miners killed at, 6663, 
KU-HJ.113C Klan. — a secret organization In 
vseveral of the southern states soon after 
the Civil War, Its exact origin was never 
given. It was claimed that a copy of the 
constitution (prescript, as It was termed) 
of the order was obtained, from which it 
was leaimed that their lodges were called 
dens ; the masters, cyclops ; the memtH^rs. 
ghouls. A county was called a i)rovlnlre and 
was governed by a grand i|^nt and four 
goblins. A Congressional ^strict was a 
dominion, governed by a grand titan and 
six furies. A state was a realm, governed 
by a grand dragon and eight hydras. The 
whole country was the empire, governed 
by a grand wizard and ten genii. They ap- 
peared only at night and carried banners. 
Their dress was a covering for the head, 
descending over th^ body, noles being cut 
for eyes and mouth, the covering being 
decorated In any startling or fantastic man- 
ner. Its object was to suppress the negro 
as a factor in politics, by means of In- 
timidation and terrorization, and. for a 
time, many of the most prominent and 
I'espectable citizens of the southern states 
belonged to it ; but later the more re- 
spectable element withdrew and the or- 
ganization outran Its original purpose. In 
many localities gross disorders and crimes 
were committed by persons In disguise, who 
were either members of the Klan or wno 
were using the disguise and methods of 
the order for evil purposes. A Congression- 
al investigation followed, and President 
Grant In a message asked for legislation to 
suppress the order, etc. The Ku-Klux act 
(see Force Bill) was passed In 1871. The 
same year the president Issued proclama- 
tions on the subject, and soon thereafter 
the Klans dispersed and cea.%ed to exist. 
(See Illustration opposite 4104.) 

Ku-Klux Klan (see also Bifle Clubs; 
White Leagues): 

Discussed, 4104, 4117, 

Proclamations against, 4086, 4088, 

4089, 4090, 4093. 

Kupreanof Island, referred to, 6735. 
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Xia Abra Silver Mining Co., claim of. 


against Mexico, 4697, 4760, 4982, 
4987, 6193, 6602, 6432, 6679. 

La Crosse, Wis., bridge over Missis- 
sippi Biver at, 4148. 

La Mancbe, The, appropriation for 
claims regarding, recommended, 3399. 
La Pensee, Tbe, judicial proceedings 
against, referred to, 706. 

La Plata Biver: 

Transactions in region of, affecting 
political relations with other pow- 
ers referred to, 3890, 3898, 3899. 
Treaties regarding navigation of, 
2813. 

Labor (see Commerce and Labor, De- 
partment of): 

Compensated plantation, referred to, 
3470. 

Discussed by President — 

Cleveland, 4979, 5095, 5111, 5359. 
Grant, 4255. 

Lincoln, 3258. 

Roosevelt, 6715, ' 6786, 6895, 6898, 
6973, 6983, 7035, 7089, 7205, 7210, 
7213. 

Principle of arbitration referred to, 
6348, 7089. 

Labor A^tator. — Any person who agltate.i 
for the improTement of the conditions o! 
the laboring class. Usually used contemp* 
tiionsly to describe the organizers of tho 
American Federation of Lalxir or of other 
trade unions (q. v.), the implication of 
the ti'rm In this sense being that such per« 
son Is endeavoring to make worklngme’i 
discontented without Improving their con. 
dltion. (See Agitator.) 

Labor, Bureau of, enlargement of, by 
adding power of arbitration rec« 
ommended, 4979, 5111. 

Work of, discussed, 6898. 

Labor, Commission of, establishment 
of, with power of arbitration recom* 
mended, 4979, 5111. 

Labor, Commissioner of: 

Annual report of, transmitted, 5502^ 
5569, 5674, 5782, 5909. 

Reports of, on — 

Building and loan associations, 
5909. 

Compulsory insurance of working 
men in Germany, etc., 5782. 
Gothenburg system of regulating 
liquor traffic, 5785. 

Housing of working people, 6001. 
Industrial education, 5782. 

Slums of cities, 5911. 

Labor Day.— The first Monday In Septem- 
ber has been made a holiday by thlrty-sli 
states and by the United States in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It was first observed in 
Colorado In 1887. Meetings for tbe dis- 
cussion of labor questions are held. There 
are usually parades, picnics, and dances. 
In Kurope May 1 Is celebrated as a labor 
festival and there are demonstrations by 
workingmen. 


Labor, Department of. — in response to 
petitions from labor organizations and 
trade unions for a department of the gov- 
ernment to look after their Interests the 
Bureau of Labor was established in the 
Interior Department by act of Congress 
of June 27. 1884. After an existence of 
four years the bureau was raised to the 
dignity of a department June 13, 1888, and 
Carroll D. Wright was placed at its head 
as Commissioner. He was later succeeded 
by Charles P. Neill. When Congress es- 
tablished the Department of Commerce and 
Labor Feb. 14, 1903, the activities In be- 
half of labor were placed under the Juris- 
diction of the new secretary. (See Com- 
merce, Department of.) 

The Sixty-second Congress, on the lust 
day of Its third session, March 4, 1913, 
separated the Department of Commerce 
and Labor into the Department of Com- 
merce and the Department of Labor. 

The Bureau of Lal)or Statistics, the 
Children’s Bureau and the Bureaus of Im- 
migration and Naturalization were placed 
under the new Secretary, with directions 
to investigate and report to Congress a 
plan for the co-ordination of the powers 
of the present bureaus, commissions and 
departments so far as tlw relate to labor 
and Its conditions, in order to harmonize 
and unify them. The new Secretary was 
charged with the duty of fostering, promot- 
ing, and developing the welfare of the 
w’age-earncrs of the United States, im- 
proving their working conditions, and ad- 
vancing their opportunities for profitable 
employment. He has power under the law 
to act as mediator and to appoint commis- 
sioners of conciliation in labor disputes 
whenever In his judgment the Interests of 
Industrial peace may require It to be done, 
William Bauehop Wilson, member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania, wdio had been 
ehalrman of the House Committee on La- 
bor, was made the first Secretary. 

For more detailed information of the 
scope of the activities of the Labor Depart- 
ment. consult the Index references to tbe 
President’s Messages and Encyclopedic 
articles under the following headings : 
Children’s Bureau. Commissioner of 

Commissioner of Naturalization. 

Immigration. Immigration. 

Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics. 

Labor, Hours of: 

Referred to, 6348, 6455. 

Uniform course regarding, recom- 
mended, 1819. 

Wages of Government employees 
not to be affected by reduction in, 
proclaimed, 3969, 4129. 

Labor, International Exposition of, at 
Barcelona, Spain, discussed, 5177, 
5399. 

Labor, Knights of. (See Knights of 
Labor.) 

Labor Parties. (See the several par- 
ties.) 

La^r Question: 

Attitude of leaders toward courts, 
7210. 

Child-labor, 6898, 6980, 6983, 7436. 
Discussed by President Roosevelt, 
6786, 6895, 6898, 6899, 6980, 6983, 
7089, 7205, 7210, 7213. 

Honrs of railroad employees, 6982, 

7035. 
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P 0 W 6 T of ooorts to ffrant mjanctions 
In labor dis^teSi o983. 

Belatioas of ^National Government to 
the, 6648, 6715, 6897. 

(See also Arbitration, Labor, and 
Strike Oommiesion.) 

Labor IKofonn Party.— This party was 
organijt^ In 1872, and in Convention at 
COlumbns, Ohio, placed in nomination David 
Davis for President, and Joel Parker for 
Vice President adopting a platform call- 
ing for jnst oistribntion of the fruits of 
labor. 

Labor Statistics (See Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics.) 

Labor Statistics, Bureaus of. — Many 
states and the United States have bureaus 
of labor statistics. The first office of the 
kind was established in Massachusetts by 
an act of June 23, 1869. Others were estab- 
lished as follows : In Pennsylvania In 
1872; Connecticut In 1873 (abolished In 
1875 and reestablished In 1885) : Ohio In 
1877; New Jersey In 1878; Indiana. Mls- 
sonri and Illinois In 1879 : California, Wls- 
tOnsln, New York, and Michigan in 1883 ; 
Maryland and Iowa In 1884. Thirteen 
states other than those named have organ- 
ized Ifibor bureaus. 

Labor Statistics, Bureau of, act to es- 
tablish, omissions in, referred to, 
4807. 

Compilation of labor Uws of various 
States, recommended, 6898. 
Exemption from anti-trust law, of 
organizations of, 7195. 

Principle of arbitration referred to, 
7036, 7089. 

Strikes and lockouts, 7088. 

Laborers, Alien, discussed, 6065, 6348, 
6455. 

Laborers, Government, appointment 
of, 6707, 6781, 6804. 

Lady Franklin Bay Expedition, expe- 
dition fitted out for relief of, 4835. 
Board to consider expedition to be 
sent, 4813. 

Offer of rewards for rescuers of, dis- 
cussed, 4795. 

Becommended, 4693, 4787. 

Vessel . presented by Great Britain 
to United States to aid in, 4791. 
Betum of, to Great Britain, 4917. 
Becommended, 4855. 

Lafay^te, George W., Letters from: 
Acknowledging honors to father, 1344. 
Transmitting bequest from father to 
- Congress of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence engraved on copper, 1342. 
Lafayette, Ind., act for erection of 
public buildings at, vetoed, 5154. 
Lafayette, Btorquis dei 
Death of, announced, 1273. 

^ Honors ordered paid to memory of, 
1313. 

Besolntions of Congress on, 1343. 
Declaration of Independence en- 
graved on copper bequeathed to 
Congress by, 1342* 


Letters from eon of, acknowledging 
honors paid to, 1344. 

Lafltte ds Oo*, memoriai from trustees 

of, presented, 1648. 

ladssax-faire. — Meaning *qeave alane.** 
The theory that the Government shall not 
Interfere with Individual pursuits. In con- 
tradistinction to paternalism. 

Lake Borgne (La.), Battle of.— The 
British army, repulsed at Baltimore, retired 
to the island of Jamaica. Being there re- 
inforced by a sufficient number to make a 
total of above 7,000 men, It sailed from 
Jamaica Nov. 26, J814, In Admiral Coch- 
rane’s ships, with the intention of capturing 
New Orleans, and thus securing possession 
of the Mississippi Klver and the Territory 
of Louisiana. Karly In December Daniel T. 
l*atterson, commanding the naval station at 
New Orleans, sent Lieut. Thomas A. C. 
Jones with seven small vessels, mounting 
23 guns and carrying 182 men, to intercept 
the British fleet. The British, December 
14. 1814, manned sixty barges with 1,200 
volunteers from the fleet, under Capt. Lock- 
yer, and sent them out to destroy the 
American gunboats. The battle took place 
on Lake Borgne, and lasted mlmost an hour. 
Several of the British barges were shattered 
and sunk and about 300 men killed and 
wounded. The Americans lost only 6 men 
killed and 35 wounded. The American gun- 
boats were captured, which gave the British 
control of Lake Borgne. 

Xiake Ohamplain, Battle of. — After arriv- 
ing at the head of Lake Champlain, Sept. 
6, 1814, Governor-General Prevost awaited 
the co-operation of the British fleet on the 
lake. Sept. 11 Capt. Downle’s squadron 
rounded (.umberland Head. It consisted of 
the frigate Confidence, brig Linnet, sloops 
Chub and Finch, and twelve gunboats — in 
all. sixteen vessels, of about 2.402 tons, with 
937 men and a total of ninety-two guns, 
throwing a broadside of 1,192 pounds. In 
Cumberland or I’lattsburg Bay, awaiting the 
attack, lay the American squadron, under 
Capt. Thomas Macdonough, then only 28 
years of age. It consisted of the ship 
Saratoga, brig Eagle, schooner Ticonderoga, 
sloop Preble, and ten gunboats — in all, four- 
teen vessels, of 2,244 tons and 882 men, 
with eighty-six guns, throwing a broadside 
of 1,194 pounds, Kneeling beside his heav- 
iest gun, surrounded by his men, the young 
captain invoked divine pi'Otection and guid- 
ance. The first shot from the Saratoga was 
aimed by Macdonough and went entirely 
through the flagship of the British squad- 
ron, demolishing her wheel. The battle 
raged two hours and twenty minutes, when 
every British vessel struck her colors. Both 
squadrons were badly crippled. The British 
loss was more than 200, including Captain 
Downle. The American loss was 110, of 
whom 52 were killed. 

Lake Ohamplain: 

Aet to authorize construction of 
bridge across portion of; vetoed^ 
6060: 

Insurgents on, proclamation against 
authorizing militia officers to dis- 
pel by force, 438. 

Victory of American squadron on, 
634. 

Lake Brie, Battle of.-rin I 8 I 8 the Amcr- 
leans, under great difficulties, constructed 
a fleet of war vessels at Presque Isle, 
now Erie, Pa., fbr service In the lakes. 
Aug: 12, 1813, the American squadron, con- 
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Slating of tlie i^ommee, iiUgvtm, CtOe^otUa, 
AHeh Bom^ru. S^rpUtn, Porcupine. 

Ohio, and Trippe, manned by leap than 400 
officers and men, under Capt. Oliver H. 
perry, set forth In sear^di of Barclay’s 
Bi'itlab squadron of six vOssda; manned by 
inoi*e than 0(w men, Sept. 10 Perry's look* 
oiit sighted the enemy. At 10 o'clock in the 
morning the signal for action was nm up to 
the masthead of the huwrenoe. it bore 
the words of the dying Capt. I^Awrence, of 
the €7hcs»<ipco*if At “I>oirt ^ve up the ship.'* 
During the action the Lawrence was dis- 
abled and l^rry transferred his flag to the 
Mayara. At 3 o’clock In the afternoon the 
flag of the British flagship was struck. 
The firing ceased. It was the first time an 
American fleet had met a British fleet in 
regular line of battle. The engagement was 
fairly fought, with the Americana at a dis- 
advantage, and the British fleet surrendered. 
Perry sent word to Gen. Harrison : “We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.” 
The British loss In the action was 135, 
41 of whom were killed. The Americans 
lost 12.3, 27 of whom were killed. (See 
Illustration opposite 489.) 


Lake Erie: 

Rise of waters of, referred to, 1563. 
Victory of American squadron on, 
519. 

Lake Memphremagog, practicability of 
connecting Connecticut River with, 
873. 

Lake Michigan, improvement of har- 
bors and rivers on, 2764. 

Lake of the Woods, boundary with 
Great Britain regarding, referred 
to, 4141, 4191, 4243, 4356. 

Final report of commissioners re- 
ferred to, 4382. 

Lake Ontario, movements of Ameri- 
can squadron on, 520. 

Lake State. — Alternative nickname for 
Michigan. (See Wolverine State.) 

Lake Superior: 

Copper mines on shores of, 764. 
Mineral lands on, sale of, recom- 
mended, 2304. 

Lake-to-the-Qulf Beep Waterway Asso- 
ciation. '-a representative body of mep 
organized for the development of a deep- 
water passage between the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi and Its branches met In Chi- 
cago In 1908. In 1909, as result of its 
activity, the River and Harbor Appropria- 
tion Act carried With it the creation of the 
l^ational Waterways Commission (q. v.). 
(See Conservation Commission.) 

Lake Traverse Reservation: 

Agreement with Sioux for purchase 
of lands in, discussed, 5498. 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 6707. 

Right of way for railroad through, 
4788, 4964, 5178. 

Lakes, Great. (See Great Lakes; the 
several Lakes.) 

Lame-Duok. — ^A term applied in derision 
to any legislator who Is Ineffective; and 
generally to a politician who has ‘‘seen bet- 
ter days,” such as one who has failed of 
re-electloa to office. 


Land (iraiits.-*By this name is known the 
grant of land to corporatlotm to enconrige 
and aid ^ the construction of railroads M 
portions of the country in which It would 
otherwise be unprofitable. These grants 
are usually made directly to the companies. 
Before 1862 they were made to the states 
in order to enable them to extend aid to cor- 
porations within their borders. To every 
state, at its admission, Congress has gnint- 
ed five per cent of the public lands within 
its limits oif^ condition of the exemption of 
the remainder from state taxation. In 1850 
the first grant for railroad purposes was 
made. It consisted of about 2»500,000 
acres granted to the state of Illinois, and 
it was used to aid the Illinois Central Rail- 
road. In 1856 altont 2,000,()<>0 aci^s went 
to Florida, a similar amount was receive 
by Arkansas, while various other states re- 
ceived large tracts all more or ms used 
to encourage railroad building. But the 
grant of colossal areas began with the con- 
struction of the I»aclfic Railroads. The 
Union Pacific received 2,000.0(M> ; the 
Kansas Pacific 6,000,000; the C5fentral Pa- 
cific (as successor of the Western Pacific) 
1,100,000, and on its Oregon Branch 8,<)00,- 
000; the Oregon and Caflfomia 3.500,000; 
the Southern Pacific 6,000,000 ; and the 
Southern Pacific branch line 3,500,000 
acres. Among others that received lafge 
grants were the Burlington and Missouri 
River and the Hannibal and St Joseph. 
But the most stupendous grants were those 
of 47, 000, (MX) acres to the Northern Pacific 
and of 42,000.000 acres to the Atlantic and 
Pacific. From these generous grants a re- 
vulsion has set In, and at every session of 
Congress bills are now introduced and 
every effort is made to forfeit such por- 
tions of the land as are not earned by a 
strict compliance with the terms of the 
grant, thus saving the laud for settlement. 
Bills revoking the grant of lands not as 
yet earned have been passed ; among the 
principal roads affected are the Atlantic 
and Pacific, Texas Pacific and Iron Moun- 
tain. anj over 50, 000, 090 acres have thus 
been recovered. (See Subsidies.) 

Land of Flowerfl.— a nickname for Ala- 
bama (q. V.) (See also States) ; sometimes 
also nicknamed the Cotton State. 

Land Offioe. (Bee General Land Office.) 
Land Offices, Public, act regarding fees 
of registers and receivers at, vetoed, 
6107. 

Land Sales. (See Lands, Public.) 

Land Titles. (See Lands, Indian; 
Lands, Public.) 

Lands ceded to United States by North 
Carolina referred to, 64, 105, 167. 
(See also Franklin.) 

Lands, Arid.— The great North American 
desert possesses all the climatic, geologic 
and physiographic features of the Desert 
of Sahara, in Africa, though only about 
one-thiid as large. It embraces the vast 
stretch^ of country lying between the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains of California and 
the eastern ranges of the Rocky Mountains 
in the United States, and between the 
Pacific Ocean and the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains, in Mexico, an area of 1,050,000 
sq. miles, of which about half lies in Mexico 
and the other half in the United States, 
including Nevada, Utah, eastern and eontlb 
ern Oaiffornia. Arizona, New Mexico, and 
all of fixas west of tSm Pecos. In k^eral 
this deeert is one of barren, stony mountain 
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8epara.t«d by equally barren 
^Wlifees of desert plain, an aggregation or 
elongated arid plains and lower mountain 
ranges. Tbe individual deserts have sepa* 
rate names and each differs from the others 
in some notable feature. Like the Sahara, 
the American desert is without water on 
its surface. Upon its area the average an- 
nual rainfall Is less than 10 inches — less 
than falls in two months In the fertile 
states of the east. 

With the aid of the railroad and the 
mechanical drill American genius and energy 
have conquered^ the arid plains of the west, 
and made then** yield double the wealth per 
capita of any other portion of the United 
.States. Like Sahara, the arid plains pf 
America have an underground supply of 
water. By the use of the mechanical drill 
the deep wells on the mesa at El Paso 
supply 700,000 gallons of water per day, 
and the flowing well at Benson and those 
of the Salton Desert afford ample supplies 
to localities, which were formerly hopelessly 
dry. The CTerlle soli of the desert Is ap- 
parently more fertile, when artificial ly 
watered, than many regions w'here rainfall 
is abundant. In the desert may be' seen 
some of the roost skillful and profitable 
agriculture in the world. Striking examples 
of this are seen in the wheat fields of 
ITtah and Sonora, the great cotton planta- 
tions of Ooahulla, Mexico, the alfalfa val- 
Jeys .of the Rio Grande and the orchards 
of Oillfornia. The marvelous transforma- 
tion wrought by irrigation is shown in 
Southern ralifornla. wTiere communities of 
great wealth and culture have sprung up 
and where the ideal of perfect conditions 
of existence seem to have been attained. 
To the reclamation of these arid lands the 
attention of Congress has been directed In 
recent years, and Federal appropriations for 
irrigation are bringing them more and more 
each year into a state of productiveness. 
(See Irrigation.) 

Bounty. — A term applied to the 
lands In the Northwest Territory belonging 
to the eastern commonwealths. Sept. 16, 
1776. Congress offered bounty lands to 
volunteers In the Revolution, assessing the 
money to buy them against the several 
states. The term Bounty Lands was also 
applied to the Crown Lands before the 
Revolution. Lord Diinmore, Governor of 
Virginia, was empowered to offer bounties 
In land to all officers and soldiers who 
served in the French and Indian wars — 
5,()()0 acres to each field officer, 3.000 to 
captains, 200 to subalterns or staff officers, 
and 50 to private soldiers — up to 200,000 
acres, in the King’s domain. This was un- 
derstood by the Araerloans to refer to the 
lands of the Northwest Territory, and 
many of them selected choice tracts west 
of the Alleghanies. Washington and his 
land agent, Crawford, had surveyed 70,000 
acres ai^ secured patents in his own and 
other officers* names for 63,000 acres of 
which his own share was 32,000. 

Iiaads, Bounty: 

Appropriation for carrying out laws 
regiyding, referred to, 2840. 

Frauds in, discussed and recommen- 
dations regarding, 2714. 

Grant of, to Mexican Waf soldiers 
* recommended, 2365. 

Granted persons wbo have been en- 
gaged in military service, 555, 
2664, 2823. 

■Recommended, 3387. 

Referred to, 1844. 


Lands, Crown.— After the treaty of Fads 
In 1763, by which Great Britain acquired 
Canada and all the country west of the 
Mississippi River, a royal proclamation was 
Issued setting, aside all the lands west of 
the colonies and extending to the western 
limits of the British possessions as Crown 
lands. These lands were reserved for the 
use of the Indians and the colonists were 
forbidden to make settlements In or pur- 
chase of them without permission of the 
home Government. After the Revolution 
each state laid claim to a portion of the 
Crown lands. 

Lands, Desert.— March 3, 1877, Congress 
passed the Desert Land law, which It sup- 
plemented in 1891, by further legislation, 
to encourage irrigation by private Indi- 
viduals and associations. It provides that 
any citizen or any person who declares his 
Intention of becoming a citizen, by paying 
a registration fee of 25 cents, and declar- 
ing his intent to Irrigate within three 
years, may occupy desert land to the ex- 
tent of one section (640 acres) In any one 
of a number of specified western states and 
territories, and if he reclaims it within 
that time may receive a patent for It upon 
payment of $1 per acre. He must spend 
at least $3 per acre in irrigation or secur- 
ing water rights, and must have secured the 
rights before making application. Associa- 
tions may file joint declarations. 

Under a recent amendment the settler 
may take up 320 acres of arid land upon 
payment of 25 cents per acre ; after spend- 
ing $1 per year In improvements for three 
years, and proving the ownership of 
sufficient water to Irrigate the entire tract, 
he may secure full title by payment of $1 
per acre to the government. Land so 
acquired costs about $10 per acre. 

Lands, Desert: 

Discussed, 5380. 

Repeal or modification of laws re- 
garding, recommended, 5107. 

Lands, Homestead. — The Federal Home- 
stead laws begin with the act of Congress 
passed in 1862, now sections 2280-2.317, 
United States Revised Statutes. The ob- 
ject of these homestead land laws Is to give 
portions of the public lands to those who 
will settle, cultivate, and make permanent 
homes upon them. Any person who is the 
head of a family or who Is a citizen of the 
United States, or who has filed his declara- 
tion of becoming such, may acquire a tract 
of unappropriated public land not exceeding 
160 acres, on condition of settlement, culti- 
vation and continuous occupancy as a home 
for himself for a period of five years, and 
the payment of certain moderate fees. Un- 
der the proliislon of this law more than 
85.000,000 wres of unoccupied lands have 
been transferred to homeseekers. During 
the veAr 1901 alone the original homestead 
eiiktrles. final and commuted entries, aggre- 

f ated 111,390, and covered 15.465,057 acres. 

Hme of serwe In the United States army, 
navy, mgrfne corps, durlme the Rebellion, 
the Spanish War or the Philippine Insur- 
rection may be deducted from the term 
of continuous occupancy of a homestead. 

The homestead law gives the settler two 
options: he can settle upon, enter and ac- 

? ulre title to 160 acres of land practically 
ree of cost by maintaining residence 
thereon for five years ; or he may at the 
end of fourteen months of such continuous 
residence secure a patent from the govern- 
ment by paying $1.25 per acre. 
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Xndian.— 'To quiet the apprehen- 
Blons of the Indians In the Ohio regions 
that their lands were to be granted to 
settlers, a royal proclamation was issued 
Oct. 7, 1763, forbidding colonial governors 
from making land grants west of thi* 
sources of the rivers flowing Into the 'At- 
lantic. As the result of treaties, purchase 
and war, the Indians were eventually trans- 
planted to the country west of the Missis- 
sippi, the flnit territorial reservation set 
apart for them being June 30, 1834, known 
as the Indian Territory. Other reservations 
were subsequently setasidefor the exclusive 
occupation of the Indians, but as the num- 
ber of Indians decreased and the covetous- 
ness of the whites increased these reser- 
vations were either bought outright by the 
Government or exchanged for other terri- 
tory. 


Lands, Indian: 

Accounts for advertising Kansas, 
referred to, 4664. 

Act for sale of, vetoed, 4341. 
President requests return of bill 
for his appro^^al, 4342. 

Allotment of, in severfllty — 

Act providing for, etc., 5498. 
Discussed, 5381, 5480, 5552, 56.37, 
5761, 5976, 

Recommended, 561, 4528, 4576, 

4643, 4730, 4779, 4783, 4955. 
Remonstrance against, 4669. 
Survey necessary for, 4943. 

Cession of, to United States, agree- 
ments for, 423, 4L^, 585, 603, 803, 
931, 1257, 1729, 1818, 2501, .5450, 
5552, 5638, 5648, 5649, 5671, 
5768. 

Amount of cession, 5481. 
Commission to negotiate for, 5480, 
5481, 5508, 5510, 5512, 5514, 
5565, 5567. (See also Commis- 
sions.) 

Report of, discussed, 5496. 
Negotiations regarding, 5506, 
Proclamation regarding, 5450, 
5579, 5591, 5707. 

Proposition regarding, 5392. 

Opened to settlement. (See Lands, 
Public.) 

Referred to, 167, 256, 331, 335, 360, 
362, 375, 422, 425, 890, 1810, 4680. 

Sale of, desired by certain tribes, 
4075. 

Titles to, extinguishment of, referred 
to, 685, 769, 1716, 2355, 2501, 
2769. 

Proclaimed, 1538, 5535. 

Trespasses upon, discussed and leg- 
islation te prevent, recommended, 
937, 1099, 4637, 4676, 4742, 4775, 
4853, 4953, 6177, 6178. 


Lands, Mln6ral.-T-Amoilg the classifica- 
tions of public lands made by the General 
Land Office Is that of Mineral Land^ 
These vary from placer locations, at $2.oO 
an acre, to mining rights at $6, not to 
exceed 1,600 by 600 feet, nor less than 
1,500 by 60 feet. 


Lands, Mineral (see also California; 

New Mexico); 

Congressional committees to Tisit, 
recommended, 4309. 

Referred to, 1809, 2218, 2558, 2663, 
3330, 3383. 

Sale of, recommended, 2304, 2354. 
Separation of, from farming lands, 
recommended, 2493. 

System of leasing, unsatisfactory, 
2260, 2623. 

Lands, Public. — By the treaty of 1783 
England relinquished all her lands east «of 
the Mississippi River north of 31® north 
latitude. So much of this territory as lay 
east of the Alleghany Mountains was 
claimed by the original states ; and certain 
of the states claimed lands beyond the 
Alleg^anies based on their crown grants, 
whl^ extended to the "South Sea” or 
Pacific Ocean. These grants were indefinite 
and conflicting and the source of much con- 
tention between the states, and the lands 
were finally (with certain reservations) 
ceded to the Federal government. The ac- 
quisition of more territory fVom Spain, 
France, Mexico and Great Britain (through^ 
the determination of boundaries) added vast 
tracts to the public domain, from which 
states were afterward formed, but witth the 
reservation that the unoccupied lands there- 
in should remain the property of the general 
government. Only eighteen states thus re- 
tained contrpj or the land within their 
boundaries, and were able to dispose of it 
as the local governments saw nt. When 
TexjBS was admitted to the Union, it re- 
tained jurisdiction over its public domain 
and is administering the same to-day Inde- 
pendent of the Federal Land Office. In 
the other states (formed from the Alaska 
and Louisiana Purchases, the Mexican Ces- 
sion, etc.) there .vet remain unreserved and 
unajDpropriated 290,759,133 acres of pub- 

Lands were also purchased by the federal 
government from the Indians at various 
times and’ opened to white settlement. 
These arquisitlons were always advanta- 
geous to the government and as President 
Monrpe remarks (page 585), ‘‘presumably 
so to the Indians.’" But the red men often 
misunderstood the terms of the trades, and 
regretted their bargains, and some of the 
fiercest of Indian wars have been caused by 
the feeling among the Indians that they had 
been cheated. 

I’ubllc lands may be acquired under acts 
relating to I/om/w-^Homestcad, Timber and 
Stone, Desert, Mining, Bounty (q. v.) 

Abandoned or isolated portions of the public 
land also are open to purchase from time 
to time. 

Uncle Ram still has considerable land to 
give to the enterprising citizen, man or 
woman, who wishes to establish a home. 
Secretary of the Interior Lane announced 
August 21, 1916, that more than a quarter 
of a billion acres of land remain in the 
public domain, according to offichil figures, 
just compiled by the General Lsittd Office. 
These acres are located In twenty-five dif- 
ferent States, extending from California to 
Michigan, from Florida to Washington. All 
but 2,290,000 acres of it Is In the Par West, 
with Nevada containing the highest acreage, 
55,375,077. An even dozen of the extreme 
western states alone hold more than 

260.000. 000 acres. The exact amount of 
land that Is unreserved and unappropriated, 
according to the official figures. Is 254,945,- 
689 acres. Of this amount, approximately 

92.000. 000 acres are unsurveyed. 
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Missoor} verMkKi the least area of tacant 
land, hmitkg but 952 acres, wblcb are scat- 
tered over 16 counties. Alabama has 
42,680 acres in 51 counties: Florida 135,237 
acres in m counties; Mississippi 30,374 
acres in 58 counties ; and Louisiana 44,804 
acres in of counties. 

In 52 counties of Michigan may be found 
90,540 while 30 counties in Wis- 

consin t€poH 5,872 acres. 

Of the Paciilc States, California has 
20,025,999 acres of vacant land; Oregon 
15,337,809, and Washington 1.132,571. 

Large areae/sof vacant land are reported 
in the Soutlwestern States as follows : 
Arlsona, ^,507,219; Nevada, 55,875.077; 
New Mexico. 26.338,379; Utah, 32,068.837. 

The land in the oakotas is rapidly pass- 
ing into private Ownership, only 2,382,588 
acres of vacant land being reported In 
South Dakota, and 381,199 acres in North 
Dakota. 

Of the Northwestern States. Idaho con- 
tains 15,510j^^561 acres of vacant land, of 
which 6j679,071 acres are unsurveyed : Mon- 
tana, 16,649,725 acres with 7.420.571 un- 
suTveyed; and Wyoming, 28,528,492 acres 
with 1,960,752 acres unsurveyed. 

Kansas* vacant area Is reported as 56.018 
acres, wjhile Nebraska contains 146.256 
acres. , 

In Colorado, over two and a quarter 
million acres were appropriated during the 
last fiscal year, leaviUg 14,908,127 acres 
now vacant. Of this area, over 2,000,000 
acres are unsurveyed. 

The total area of unappropriated land, 
surveyed and unsurveyed, in the twenty- 
five public-land States, is reported as 
follows : 


Alibams 42,680 Moatam 16,649,725 

Anwma 23 597.219 Nebrsaka 146,256 

Arkanaas 402,219 Nevada 55,375.077 

California. . 20,025,999 New Mexico . . 26,338,379 

Colorado 14,908.127 North Dakota. 381,199 

Florida 135,237 Oklahoma 56 260 

Idaho 26310,561 Oregon 15,337,809 

Kanstt 56,018 South Dakota.. 2,382,588 

Loumiina.... 44,804 UUh 82,938.837 

Michigan 90.540 Washington.... 1.132,671 

Minnwota 798,804 Wisconsin 5,872 

Mississippi.,.. 30.374 Wyoming 28428,492 

Miasoon 952 

Total 254,945,589 

LandB, Public: 

Acquired from Mexico, referred to, 
!^ct— • 

Appropriating proceeds of sales of, 
reasons for applying pocket veto 
to, 2108. 

Making grant of, to States for 
benefit of insane persons vetoed. 
2780. 


To authorize entry of, for gravel 
pits and reservoir purposes, etc., 
ve^e<|, fi002. 

To^^thorize leasing of, for educa- 
uonal purposes m Arizona, ve- 
toed, 6102. V 

Amount, sales, and expends of, etc., 
discussed, 1136. 

Appropriations of proceeds of sales 
of, for educational purposes. (See 
Education.) 

Attempts made to keep down price 
of, referred to, 1744. 


Augmentation in value of, 586. 
Ceded to Indians, 108, 1716, (See 
also Indian Tribes, under In- 
dians.) 

Early settlement of ceded lands de- 
sired, 2832. 

Court for litigated land cases recom- 
mended, 5975. 

Depredations on. (See Lands, Tim- 
ber.) 

Desert-land laws. (See Lands, Des- 
ert.) 

Discussed, 586, 5974, 6166, 6346, 
6390, 6452. 

Disposition of, discussed by Presi- 
dent — 

Buchanan, 2990. 

Cleveland, 4944, 5106, 5379, 5974. 
Grant, 4106, 4206, 4309. 

Hayes, 4577, 

Jackson, 1163. 

McKinley, 6345, 6346, 6452. 
Eoosevelt, 6790, 6806, 7096. 

Van Buren, 1601. 

Fences, unlawful, removal of, direct- 
ed by proclamation, 4893, 
Discussed, 5107. 

Frauds in purchase of, order regard- 
ing, 6329. ® 

Fraudulent acquisition of, 6790, 6800. 
Fraudulent occupation of, discussed. 

5886. ' 

Granted Canadian volunteers, 558. 
Granted persons engaged in military 
service. (See Lands, Bounty.) 
Grants of — 

In aid of education. (See Educa- 
tion.) f 

Legislation to remove limitation 
of time for bringing suits to annul 
unlawful, recommended, 6092. 
Referred to, 4065, 4206, 5974. 

To railroads. (See Pacific Rail- 
roads; Railroads.) 

To Stifles, referred to, 4065, 4206, 
5380, 

Hoihbstead acts. (See Homestead 
Laws.) 

Instructions to receiving or disburse- 
ing ofi^cers of land omces, referred 
to, 1346. 

Joint resolution authorizing grant of 
lands to Kansas, etc., vetoed. 
5308. 

Laws regarding— 

Amenoknent and change in, recom- 
mended, 4944, 5362; 6790, 6800, 
'6947, 7004, 7096. 

Discussed, 5484. 

History and codification of, 4581. 
Recommendations regarding. 
4577. 

Viblations of, referred to, 4743. 
Lumber and naval stores taken from, 
referred to, 4434. 
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Mineral lands referred to. (See 
Lands, Mineral.) 

Opened to settlement — 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
5638. 

Discussed^ 6482, 6637, 5761. 
Praudnlent occupation of, dis* 
cussed, 5886. 

Proclaimed# 6450^ 5579, 5591, 6707, 
6710, 6727, 6838, 6016, 6018, 

6020^' 6026, 6486, 6506, 6526, 

6547, 6653, 6688, 6600, 6603, 

6612, 6615, 6616, 6687, 6873, 

6875, 6882, 6956. 

Patenting of— 

In execution of railroad grants dis- 
cussed, 6166. 

To settlers, discussed, 5484, 5552, 
5638, 5761. 

Payments for, should be made in 
specie, 1468. 

Planting of forests, recommendations 
regarding, 4158. 

Preemption laws disedssed. (See 
Preemption Laws.) 

Prices of, should be reduced, 2353, 
2407, 2500. 

Purchase and cession of, to United 
States — 

Agreements regarding, 146, 167, 182, 
203, 256, 347, 360, 375, 422, 426, 
431, 585, 603, 803, 887, 931, 957, 
1029, 1257, 1729, 1818, 2501, 

5450, 5552, 5638, 5648, 5649, 

5671, 5768. 

Proclamations regarding. (See 
Opened to settlement, ante,) 
Proposition regarding, 4892. 
Purchasers of — 

Indulgence to, recommended, 647, 
957, 986. 

Patent of, when paid for, cannot 
be withheld by President, 1098. 
Referred to, 79, 80, 100, 105, 113, 
127, 128, 474, 586, 591, 599, 957, 
1136, 2768. 

Revenues derived from sales of. 

(See Sale of, post,) 

Russian colony to emigrate to Unit- 
ed States discussed, 4207. 

S*|le of — 

Act regarding appropriation of 
proceeds of — 

Reasons for applying pocket 
veto to, 1275, 

Vetoed, 2108. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 871, 956. 
Buchanan, 2990. 

Cleveland, 5974. 

Fillmore, 2662, 2708. 

Grant, 3995, 4064, 4154, 4806, 
4307. 

Jackson, 1098, 1163, 1468. 
Jefferson, 317. 

Johnson, 3651, 3774, 3880. 


Lincoln, 3332, 3387, 3451. 
McKinley, 6345, 6346, 6452* 
Pierce, 2748, 2823, 2873, 2943. 
Pdlk, 2258, 2353, 2366, 2407, 2500, 
2506. 

Tyler, 2118. I' 

Van Buren, 1601. 

Forfeitures , for non-pa^eut of 
^ purchase money should be re- 
mitted, 957. 

Frauds in, 1450. 

Proclamation of President — 
Jackson regarding, 1058, 

Monroe regarding lands on San- 
dusky River, 580. 

Referred to, 940, 1136, 1268, 2003. 
Revenue derived from, discussed 
by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 599, 986. 

Arthur, 4632, 4719, 4763. 
Fillmore, 2662. 

Grant, 3995,4064, 4146, 4206, 4307. 
Jackson, 1089, 1246, 1381. 
Johnson, 3774, 3880. 

Lincoln, 3253, 3384, 3451. 
McKinley, 6424. 

Pierce, 2748, 2823, 2873, 2943. 
Tyler, 1895. 

Statement of, 1897, 2708, 2990, 6875. 
Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation of President — 
Cleveland, 5859, 5864, 6322, 6205, 
6207, 6209, 6211, 6213, 6215, 

6216, 6218, 6219, 6221, 6222, 

6225, 6227. 

Harrison, Benj., 5577, 5590, 5595, 
5686, 5695, 6705, 5719, 5722, 

5786, 5792, 5795. 5797, 5804, 

6810, 5811, 5814, 5815. 

McKinley, 6475, 6477, 6482, 6487, 
6495, 6497, 6499, 6500, 6504, 

6505, 6514, 6516, 6519, 6523, 

6536, 6541, 6546, 6549, 6551, 

6561, 6566. 

Roosevelt, 6697, 6872. ^ 

Discussed, 6346. ^ 

Set apart for cultivation of vine and 
olive, 599. 

Should be reserved for actual set- 
tlers, 2990. 

Surveys for, recommendations re- 
garding, 5975. 

Timber-culture act. (See Timber- 
Culture Act.) 

Timber on. (See Lands, ^ipiber.) 
Title to, referred to, 1605. i ^ 
Trespasses upon, referred Icf, 1605, 
5177, 6380. 

Unlawful inclosures of, proclamation 
regarding, 4893. 

Discussed, 6107. 

Unlawful possession of, discussed, 
557, 1057, 1106, 5380. 
Pfoclamations regarding, 557,. 1057, 
1106. 
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Landl^ fivailip.^ii 1849 and 1850 Con- 
KfeBS passed resolutions granting large 
tracts of land to the various states for 
their disposal. Agents of the states se- 
lected su<^ lands as were unfit for cultiva- 
tion. and title to the same was confirmed 
in the states hy an act approved March 3, 
1857. At the time of the grant It was 
estimated from Government surveys that 
the swamp land would not exceed 21,000,- 
000 acres. Millions of acres, however, were 
listed as swamp lands. This led to an 
Investigation, and gross frauds were un- 
earthed. Under the various acts lands 
have been granted to Alabama. Arkansas, 
California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 
Florida has received the largest share — 
22,500,000 acres— and Ohio the least — 117,- 
000 acres. In many instances the states 
have sold the lands to railroad companies. 

Lands, Swamp, discussed, 5974. 

Tlmbor and Stone. — Lands which 
are unfit for cultivation, but are of value 
for their standing timber or stone, may be 
had from the Government by individuals 
to the extent of 160 acres, on payment of 
$2.50 an acre. 

Lands, Timber: 

Act for relief of purchasers of stone 
and, vetoed, 5912. 

Agents employed for preservation of, 
referred to, 2268. 

Commission to formulate plans for 
national forestry system, 6167. 

Depredations committed on, and rec- 
ommendations regarding, 4428, 
4456, 4530, 4577, 4954, 5508, 5974. 

Discussed, 4309. 

Fires upon, carelessly kindled, dis- 
cussed, 5508. 

Memorial regarding preservation of, 
referred to, 4215, 5495. 

Opened to settlement, (See Lands, 
Public.) 

Preservation of, legislation regard- 
ing, 5106, 5668, 5886, 5974. 

Timber-culture act. (See Timber- 
Culture Act.) 

Las ‘Guasimas (Cuba), Battle of. (See 

Santiago (Cuba), Battle of.) 

Latimer Case. — The first of a series of 
fugitive-slave trials which took place In 
Boston. George Latimer was seized In 
1842 without a warrant, and kept in the 
custody of the city iuiler awaiting evidence 
against him. A writ of habeas eorpim was 
denied. A writ of personal replevin, asked 
for under the act of 1837, securing trial 
by jury, was also denied, this act being 
deelared void. As a consequence of the 
indignation aroused by this case the legis- 
lature In 1843 passed an act forbidding 
State officers to aid In the capture of fugi- 
tive slaves and forbidding the use of State 
jails for their Imprisonment. The sum for- 
feited for violation was not exceeding $1,- 
000 or imprisonment not exceeding one 
year. 

Latin American and Mexican Biyiaions, 
State Department, — These divisions with- 
in the Department of State were organized 
to control “diplomatic and consular corre- 
spondence in matters other than administra- 


tive with Mexico, Central America, the Re- 
public of I’anama, South America and the 
West Indies.” These divisions fall under 
the supervision of the second assistant sec- 
retary of state (q. v.) (See State Depart- 
ment.) 

Latin-American Library, establishment 
of, at Washington recommended by 
International American Conference, 
5506. 

Latin-American Republics, discussed 
by President Roosevelt, 7231. 

Latin Union. — The name given the mone- 
tary alliance of Belgium, France, Italy and 
Switzerland, formed by convention Dec. 23, 
18G5. Greece joined the union In 1868. 
The object was the maintenance and regu- 
lation of a uniform Interchangeable gold 
and silver coinage based on the French 
franc. Belgium withdrew from the union 
in 1885 and adopted the single gold stand- 
ard. 

Latin Union. (See Monetary Conven- 
tion of Latin Union.) 

Latter-Day Saints. (See Mormon 
Church; Polygamy.) 

Lattimer, Pa., claims of Austria-Hun- 
gary arivsing out of conflict between 
miners and sheriff at, discussed, 6324, 
6363. 

Law Clerk, State Department. — I'he Law 
Bureau in the Department of State was 
formed in 1870, simply to examine legal 
questions referred to it. Nbw the law clerk 
edits the laws of Congress and prepares 
them for publication, and attends to other 
legal matters of importanee in the ndmln- 
i.stration of the department. The office of 
Ix'iw Clerk was established in 1903, and his 
present .salary is $2,500. (See State De- 
partment; Solicitor, State Department.) 
Lawrence, Kans., fortifications at, re- 
ferred to, 3894. 

Laws of United States (sco also Re- 
vised Statutes): 

Newspapers selected to publish, for 
Congress, referred to, 4316. 

Lead Mines. (See Mines.) 

League Island, Pa. (situated in the 
Delaware River, near the junction 
with the Schuylkill), bill accepting, 
for naval purposes, referred to, 3649. 
Leander, The. — A British war ship, 
which, while lying off Sandy Hook, April 25, 
1806, fired a shot which killed a sailor 
aboard an American coaster. The citizens 
of New York in mass meeting denounced the 
outrage and called upon the Bresident for 
better protection. President Jefferson Issued 
a proclamation ordering the arrest of the 
Leander' » captain if found within the juris- 
diction Of the United States (See page 390). 

Leander, The; 

Adierican citizen murdered by shot 
from, 390. 

Ordered from and prohibited from 
reentering waters of United States, 
390. 

League to B^orce Peace.— This organi- 
zation was formed In Philadelphia on .Tune 
17, 1915. Its president is WllUam H. Taft, 
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Letd^ 


its vice president Alton B. Parker, and its 
membersnip includes a large proporton o£ 
tbe notable men and women of the coun- 
try. The League takes no attitude towards 
the present European War, but after the 
conclusion of the war proposes a league of 
nations based upon the following proposals : 

‘*1. — All Justiciable questions arising be- 
tween the signatory powers, not settled by 
negotiation, snail, subject to the limitations 
of treaties, be submitted to a judicial trib- 
unal for heari|ig and judgment, both upon 
the merits and upon any issue as to its 
Jurisdiction of the question. 

“2. — All other questions arising between 
the signatories and not settled by negotia- 
tion, shall be submitted to a council of 
conciliation for hearing, consideration and 
recommendation. 

“3. — ^The signatory powers shall Jointly 
use, forthwith, their economic forces against 
any of their number that refuses to submit 
any question which arises to an interna- 
tional Judicial tribunal or council of concil- 
iation before threatening war. They shall 
follow this by the Joint use of their military 
forces against that nation if it actually 
proceeds to make war or Invades another's 
territory without first submitting, or offer- 
ing to submit, its grievance the court or 
council aforesaid and awaiting its conclu- 
sion. 

“4. — Conferences between the signatory 
powers shall be held from time to time to 
formulate and codify rules of international 
law, which, unless some signatory shall sig- 
nify its dissent within a stated period, shall 
thereafter govern In tbe decisions of tbe 
Judicial tribunal mentioned in article one.’* 

It will be noticed that tbe League does 
not f»ropose to end all wars, endeavoring 
merely at the present stage of human devel- 
opment to make war more difficult. Neither 
does the League propose “entangling alli- 
ances” for the Ignited States, or for any 
other country, any more than it proposes 
disarmament. It will l>e noticed, further- 
more, that the League does not propose to 
enforce the decrees of either Court or Coun- 
cil, but depends upon public opinion in tbe 
disputing countries to support such decrees, 
and upon delay In preventing the final set- 
tlement of disputes by resort to arms. Tbe 
League takes no stand, finally, upon purely 
domestic revolutions or disorders. 


Learning, Institution of, (See Educa- 
tion; Military Academy; National 
University; Naval Academy; Semi- 
naries of Learning.) 


Leather and Shoe Business.— The first 
American tannery is said to have been es- 
tablished in Virginia as early as 1630, but 
one or two years later Francis Ingalls es- 
tablished the business in Swampscott near 
Lynn, Mass., and the center of tbe trade 
has hovered about that vicinity ever since. 
The colonial authorities encouraged the 
business by forbidding the exportation of 
hides or unwrought leather. Before the 
Revolution leather was more plentiful here 
than In England. In 1790 William Edwards 
established a tannery In Hampshire, Mass. 
Out of this grew tlie Hampshire I^eather 
Manufacturing Company of Massachusetts, 
Incorporated in Boston in 1809 with a cap- 
ital of $100,000. The tanneries of this 
company had a capacity for handling 16,000 
hides a year. Many other tanneries fol- 
lowed Immediately on account of the cheap- 
ness of bark, and soon the annual exports 
reached 350,000 pounds. The value of hides 
h’lld manufactured skins was ®^^|ed by the 
census of 1810 to have been $17,936,477, 


though private authorities claimed as high 
as $20,000,000. 

The business increased steadily until in 
1840 there were some 8,000 tanneries in the 
United States, employing about 20,000 
hands and a capital of $1 6,000, OtWL In 190$ 
there were 919 establishments reported as 
engaged pritnarily in tanning, currying or 
finishing leather. They gave employment 
ha an average of 67,100 persons, of whom 
62,202 were wage-earners. The amount 
pald‘ in salaries and wages was $38,846,481. 

products for the year was 
$327,874,187. The processes of tanning, 
carrying and finishing are comparatively 
simple and the cost of the materials rep- 
resents the greater part of the value of 
the finished goods. The cost of materials 
In 1909 was $248,278,933, which is equal 
to 75.7 per cent of the total value of the 
products. The value added the materials 
by manufacture was, therefore, $79,595,254. 
Pennsylvania is now the loading state in 
the industry, followed by Massachusetts and 
New York. 

For the fiscal year ending June .30, 1910, 
the exports of leather were valued at $37,- 
414,175, and the Imports, consisting partly 
of skins in process of manufacture, were 
$7,607,923. 

There were tanned in tbe United States 
during 1914, 138,547,602 hides and skins of 
all kinds. This number represents a de- 
creaKC of 5.3 per cent as compared with 
1909. The number of cattle hides tanned 
decreased from 18,61 3,0,')4 in 1909 to 
17,776.5.58 in 1014, or by 4.5 per cent, while 
their vnliie increased from $121,266,814 in 
the earlier year to .$1,51,600,541 in the later, 
or by 2,5 per cent. The number of calfskins 
and klpskiiis treated decreased from 19,735,- 
540 in 1009 to 16,0<;7,703 in 1014, or by 

18.6 per cent; but during the same period 
the cost of these skins increased $1,319,450, 
or 4.1 per cent. 

The falling off in the use of goatskins was 
very marked. There were but 37,75,5.867 
such skins treated in 1014, as against 
48,103,848 In 1900, making a decrease of 

21.7 per cent. The decrease in cost was 
$4.011,0,54, or 14.4 per cent. 

On tbe other hand, sheepskins and lamb- 
skins show a large increase over 1900. The 
number reported for that year was 26.177,- 
136, whereas the census for 1014 showed 
40,364,026, making a gain of 54.2 per cent. 
The cost increased by $7,06p.811, or 57.6 per 
cent. 

In addition to the foregoing, there were 
tanned in 1014, 1,250.245 horsehldes. 1,005,- 
360 kangaroo skins, 233,180 olt skins, and 
L number of hog, pig, deer, buck, seal, dog, 
alligator, shark, oIk, moose, niui other skins, 
the total value of which, $8,414,120, repre- 
sents an increase of $4,011,638. or 121.3 per 
cent, over the value reported for 1909. 

The value of leather produced in 1014 was 
$348,056,872, reiiresenting an increase of 
$.36,385,046, or 11.6 per cent, over the total 
value, $312,571,826, reported for 1909. 

Location of EstaMishments . — Of tbe 767 
establishments reported for 1914, 130 were 
located In Massachusetts, 120 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 100 in New York, 86 in New .Jersey, 
SO in. Illinois, 20 each in California and Wis- 
consin, 28 in Ohio, 23 in Michigan, 22 in 
Virginia, 20 each In Delaware and North 
Carolina, 18 in West Virginia, 13 In Maine, 
11 each in Kentucky and Missouri. 10 each 
In Indiana and Maryland. 9 in Tennessee, 
8 in New Hampshire, 7 each in Connecticut 
and Georgia, 5 in Oregon, 4 in Minnesota, 
3 each In Rhode Island and Washington, 2 
each in Iowa, Texas and Vermont, and 
1 each in Alabama, Louisiana, Montana, 
Utah, and Wyoming, 
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0lm0$ m4 Miiiem , — In the leather glove 
and mitten Indastrv there were 877 estab- 
lishments reported in 1^09, which gave em- 
ployment to 12,950 persons, and paid out 
>0,019,372 Ih salaries and wages. They 
made goods to the value of $23,680,508, 
utilizing $18,208,001 worth of material. 
New York is the most important State In 
the Industry, doing more than 60 per cent, 
of the total business in 1909. 

The manufacture of leather gloves and 
mittens as a factory Industry was first 
carried on In the United States In Fulton 
County, N. Y., and this locality has ever 
simje been the center of the industry in 
America. In 1909 41.4 per cent, of the 
shops In the Industry in the United States, 
and 54.7 per cent, of the value of the goods 
were reported from this county. Of the 
persons employed in the industry 48 per 
cent, are males and 52 per cent, females. 

Shoe-Making , — Thomas Beard, the pio- 
neer shoemaker of America, is said to have 
arrived on the Mayfloicer In 1629, and for 
his services received a salary of $50 per 
annum and a grant of fifty acres of land. 
Seven years later Philip Kertland began the 
manufacture of shoes In Lynn, and in a 
few more years Lynn supplied the Boston 
market. 

In 1698 the industry was carried on 
profitably In Philadelphia and the colonial 
legislature of Penusjlvanla in 1721 passed 
an act regulating the quality and prices of 
the output. Most of the shoes worn by the 
Continental army were made In Massachu- 
setts. In 1795 there were lu Lynn 200 mas- 
ter workmen and 600 journeymen, who pro- 
duced 300,000 pairs of ladles’ shoes, and 
one manufacturer alone turned out 20,000 
pairs of men’s shoes In seven months of 
that year. It was the custom of the manu- 
facturer of the time to make weekly trips 
to Boston with horse and wagon, taking his 
goods along in baskets and barrels and of- 
fering them to the wholesale trade. 

It was not until 1845 that machinery 
came Into use In the shoe-making trade. 
First came the leather-rolling machine, then 
the leather-splitting machine, peg-making, 
power-pegging, and the dielng-out machine 
for cutting soles, taps and heeUs. In 1860 
came the McKay sewing machine, followed 
by the Goodyear turn-shoe machine. In- 
ventions followed with such rapidity that 
soon nothing was loft for the skilled ar- 
tisan. Labor In shoe factories today con- 
sists chiefly in feeding machines and carry- 
ing aw ay the product ; and even this is 
ac^mplished by mechanical carriers. This 
has led to the adoption of shoe-making as 
an occupation for convicts In state prisons. 
In 1870, before the protests of trade unions 
began to be heeded, convicts in tw'cuty-six 
state prisons were emi loyed in shoe' 
making. 

In the boot and shoe Industry there 
were ;t,918 establlbshments reported by the 
census of 1910. These were capitalized at 
$222,324,248, gave employment to 215,923 
persons, and produced goods to the value 
of $512,797,642. Establishments engaged 
chiefly In the manufacture of cut stock 
formed about one-eighth of the total num- 
ber, and the value of their products, $44,- 
061,497, represented 8.7 per cent, of the 
entire Industry. Boot and shoe findings 
formed more than one-sixth of the above 
total. Very few industries have been more 
' affected by the introduction of machinery 
than the manufacture of boots and shoes, 
and to this fact may be attributed the 
relatively small Increase In the number of 
wage-earners during the thirty years be- 
tw’’een 1879 and 1909. - 

The total output of boots hud shoes in 
1914 amounted to 252,516,603 pairs. Men’s 


boots and shoes numbered 98,081,144 pairs, 
forming 88.8 per cent of the total, women’s 
boots and sho(>s numbered 80,916,239 pairs, 
constituting 32 per cent of the total. 
Misses’ and children’s boots and shoes con- 
tributed 48,822,395 pairs, or 19.1 per cent 
of the total. Boys’ and youths’ boots and 
shoes numbered 22,805,719 pairs, represent- 
ing 9.1 per cent of the total. Fiber shoes, 
which were not reported separately in 1909, 
numbered 2,351,106 pairs and formed nlne- 
tentbs of 1 per cent of the total in 1914. 

The number of pairs of slippers, not In- 
cluding Infants* slfppei's and slippers made 
from felt or other fiber, reporteef for 1914 
was 17,733.689. 

In the extent of the boot and shoe busi- 
ness Massachusetts easily ranks first with 
850 factories, turning out $230,342,915 
W’orth of goods, 40.1 per cent, of the whole, 
followed at some distance by Missouri with 
a production of 9.5 of the wmole. The num- 
ber of women in the boot and shoe Industry 
in Massachusetts In 1909 was 28.922 ; in 
New York and Ohio each more than 7,000 
and in Missouri 5,800. The number of 
children under 16 in Massachusetts was 
8,335; and in Missouri, 1,392. In all of 
the factories women formed a considerable 
proportion of the wage-cilA-ners. 

Exports of leatlier boots, shoes, and 
slippers for the fiscal year ending Juno 
30, 1870, and for each succeeding year to 
1910, show a constant Increase from $419,- 
012 in the former year to $12,408,575. 

Lecompton Constitution. — During the 
struggle In Kansas over the question of 
entering the Union as a free or a slave 
state, the pro-si avery party held a conven- 
tion at Lecompton Sept. 5, 1857, and 
adopted a constitution sanctioning slavery 
and forbidding the enactment of emancipa- 
tion law^s. It was provided that the con- 
stitution as a whole should not be sub- 
mitted to the people of the territory, the 
vote being taken only on the main question 
of a constitution with slavery or a consti- 
tution without slavery. Free-state advo- 
cates refused to vote, and the constitution 
sanctioning slavery was adopted. Later 
the Territorial legislature ordered a vote 
on the constitution as a whole, and, the 
slave-state settlers abstaining from voting, 
it failed of adoption. (See also Kansas; 
Topeka Constitution ; Wyandotte Constltu- 
' tlon.) 

liecompton Constitution. (See Kansas, 
Government of.) 

Lee, The, demand of Great Britain 
for surrender of mutineer in, re- 
ferred to, 1808. 

Legal-Tender Acts, modifications in, 
recommended, 4302. 

Legal-Tender Oases.— During the financial 
emergency caused by the Civil War Con- 
gress In 1862 issued $150,000,000 of Treas- 
ury notes, the law authorizing their issue 
making them legal tender for all private 
debts and public dues except duties on Im- 
ports and interest on the public debt. The 
coi^Stltutionallty of the act authorizing 
thOhe notes was frequently disputed, es- 
pecially as to Its application to debts con- 
tracted prior to its passage, and the Su- 
preme efourt was called upon In several 
cases to decide the question. State courts 
generally maintained the constitutionality of 
the Jaw. The Supreme Court in 1869 (Hep- 
bum v$. Griswold, q. v.) maintained the 
validity of ^the law o«ly In bo tar as It 
did not affect contracts made prior to its 
passage. A year later this decision was 
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ovarraled, and tlia eonstltutionallt; of tbe 

law In Ita application to preexisting tlebta 
was maintained, tlie court in the mean- 
time had undergone a change in its mem- 
bership, two new judges having been ap- 
pointed. (See also jnilliard ve. Green- 
man.) ^ 

Xidgal-Tender Kotos, redemption of^ 
recommended by President-^ 

Grant, 4303. 4370, 

Hayes, 46 il', 4667. 

Idegd.to,. (See Ambassador.) 
Ii6gati0ll.-*1^he representative, or represen- 
tatives, sent by one country to the court 
of another country with authority to act. 
The legation may be tor a specific mission, 
but the term usually refers to an ambassa- 
dorial or consular suite. 

Legation Asylum, action of American 
minister to Chile in harboring crim- 
inals discussed, 5867. 

Legations: 

Military and naval attaches at, rec- 
ommended, 4923. 

Official residences for ’ambassadors 
and ministers recommended^ 6072, 
6155. 

Premises for, discussed, 4823, 4825, 
4862, 4923, 

Appropriation for erection of 
buildings on, recommended, 5494. 
Public documents or libraries in, re- 
ferred to, 4070. 

Secretaries at large, appointment of, 
recommended, 4923. 

Legislature. — The body of men In a state 
or kingdom invested with power to make 
and repeal laws. Colonial legislatures were 
generally modeled after the British Parlia- 
ment, the Kings, Lords and Commons hav- 
ing their counterparts In the governor, the 
council appointed by him, and the repi’e- 
sentatlves of the people. Parliamentary 
procedure was also followed closely. The 
first representative legislature in America 
met at Jamestown, Va., in 1619. The first 
representatives were elected by voters hav- 
ing a property qualification. In 1776 Vir- 
ginia substituted a senate for Its upper 
council, and other states followed. 

Lemhi Beservation, Idaho, agreement 
with Indians for sale of lands on, 
4779. 

Leopard, The, attack of, on the Chesa- 
peake, (See Chesapeake^ The.) 
Letterg, Patent. (See Patents.) 

Letters Bogatory, report regarding exe- 
cution of, transmitted, 5570. 

Levees of Mississippi Elver, preserva- 
tion of, recommendations regarding, 
3652, 4682, 4797. 

Lew-Chew Ldands; 

Compact with, for securing certain 
privileges to American vessels, 
2826. 

Good offices of United States ten- 
dered China and Japan for settle- 
ment of controversy regarding, 
4521. 


Le:riasteai 

Lew-Ohew, Treaties with. — ^A compact of 
frlendahlp and commerce was concluded by 
Commodore Perry for the United States In 
1854. Citizens of the United States, sea- ^ 
men, and others are permitted to go ashore 
on the islands to purchase or s*4l articles ; 
imps may obtain wood and water on pur- 
chase anywhere, but other articles may 
be bought for them only at Napa. Sailors 
may go ashore and move freely about with- 
out ^molestation or espionage, so long as 
their acts are peaceful and legal ; for ille- 
gal and wrongful acts they are to be ar- 
rested by the local authorities and handed 
over to the captain of the ship to which 
they belong, for punishment by him. A 
burial ground for citizens of the United 
States Is established at Turaal. I’ilots, 
appointed by the government of Lew-Chew, 
shall conduct vessels In and out of Napa 
for a pilotage fee of 1^5. Wood is to be 
supplied to ships at Napa at k selling 
price of 3,600 copper cash for a thousand 
catties, and water at the rate of 600 cop- 
per cash (forty- three cents) for a thousand 
catties (six barrels of thirty United States 
gallons each), 

Lewis and Clark Expedition.— A party 
of citizens and soldiers sent under command 
of Captains Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark, by order of President Jefferson, to 
explore the country from the Missouri 
River to the Pacific Ocean. They ascended 
the Missouri River to Its sources, crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, and, finding the 
source of the Columbia River, floated down 
that stream to its mouth. They explored 
nearly all the territory lying south of the 
forty-ninth parallel. This expedition is Im- 
portant as forming the basis of our claim 
to Oregon. 

Lewis and Clark Expedition discussed, 
386, 396. 

Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 
at Portland, Ore., 6798. 

Lewiston, N. Y, — Proclamation grant- 
ing privileges of other ports to, 
2319. 

Lexington (Mass.), Battle of.— On the 

night of April 18, 1775, a detachment of 
800 British soldiers under Col. Smith left 
Boston to capture or destroy some military 
stores which the Americans had collected 
and stored at Concord. MaJ. Pitcairn, who 
led the advance, was opposed at daybreak 
at Lexington Green, eleven miles northwest 
of Boston, by about fifty minute-men under 
Capt. Parker, who had been summoned by 
Paul Revere In his midnight ride. Pit- 
cairn’s men opened fire and 7 Americans 
were killed and 9 wounded. This was the 
first blood shed in the Revolutionary War. 
The Americans returned the fire and re- 
treated. but rallied and pursued the British 
toward Concord, capturing 7 prisoners, the 
first taken In the war. On their return from 
Concord the British were reenforced at Lex- 
ington by' 1,200 men under Lord Percy. The 
Americans had also been reenforced, and 
kept up a guerrilla fire upon the British, 
who fled to Boston In disorder. The loss 
for the day was 93 Americans killed, wound- 
ed, and and 273 British. (See also 

Concord (Mass.), Battle of.) 

Lexlagt^ (Mo.), Battle of.— Sept l, 
3861, Col* Mulligan, In command of the 
“Irish Bi^adc,” stationed at Jefferson City, 
Mo., was ‘ordered by General Fremont, who 
had receiitly been appointed to the com? 
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mand of the Western Department, to pro- 
ceed up the Missouri Kiver to Lexiugion, 
Mo., IdO miles to the northwest, and re- 
enforce the garrison there. Mulligan's bri- 

f ade reached Lexington Sept. 9, swelling the 
orce to 2,780 men. After the battle of 
Wilson’s Creek (q. v.) the Confederate Gen- 
eral Price marched toward the northern 
part of the State with a constantly increas- 
ing force. He arrived in the vicinity of 
Lexington Sept. 11 with 28.000 men and 13 
pieces of artillery. Mulligan’s force was 
well Intrenched and was constantly expect- 
ing reenforcoments from SL Louis. Several 
unsuccessful efforts were made to dislodge 
th€»m. The garrison suffered terribly from 
thirst and many of the horses and cattle 
perished. Gn the 20th Price advanced his 
artillery b^ind the shelter of bales of hemp, 
which the men rolled slowly before them 
as they approached Mulligan’s redoubt. 
When tiiis hempen breastwork was within 
fifty yards of his lines, no roenforcemi-nts 
having arrived, Mulligan surrendered un- 
conditionally, after a loss of 39 killed and 
120 wounded. Two thousand six hundred 
men. including 500 home guards, laid down 
their arms. The Confederates lost 1,400 In 
killed and wounded. Col. Mulligan was 
twice wounded. 

Iilbby Prison. — A famous Confederate 
military prison in Richmond, Va., during 
the war between the states. It was orig- 
inally a tobacco warehouse and a ship 
chandlery and was named for its owner. 
It was taken down in 1888 and carried to 
Chicago and there set up as a war museum. 

Libby Prison, rent for use of build- 
ing known as, referred to, 3895. 
Liberal Eepublican Party.— A defection 
from the regular Uepubllcan organization 
In 1870-1872. This party was opposed to 
the strict measures of coercion adopted l)y 
the Administration to maintain the newly 
granted rights to the freedmen, reconstruct 
the Southern States, and stamp out disor- 
der in the South. ITuitlug with the Demo- 
ernts in Missouri in 1870-71, it advocated 
universal suffrage, universal amnesty, a 
reform of the tarlfT, and a “cessation of 
unconstitutional laws to cure Ku-Kliix dis- 
orders.” At a national convention held in 
Cincinnati In May. 1872. the Liberal Ro- 

f nblleans nominated Horace Greeley for 
‘resident and R. Gralz Rrown. of Missouri, 
for Vice-ITesIdeut. The ticket was de- 
feated. 

Liberator.—l. The name of an anti-slav- 
ery paper started in Boston In 1831 by 
William Lloyd Garrison. 2. A title given, 
by common consent, to Garrison. 3. The 
title afterwards applied also to Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Llbetia. — The Negro Republic of Liberia 
is situated on the West Coast of Africa, 
from French Guinea (8® 25' N. latitude) 
southward to the coast and between the 
British Colony of Sierra Leone and the 
French Ivory Coast Colony, thp eastern 
boundary being partly marked by the right 
bank of the Cavalla River. The extreme 
geographical limits are 11® 32'-7® 33' V?. 
longitude and 4® 25'-8® 25' N. latitude. 
The area is about 40,000 square miles. 

Physical Features . — The coastal regions 
are marked by abrupt hills from 200 to 
1,000 feet above sea level, with low-lying 
land Intervening, In which are creeks and 
swamps ; but the interior Is generally hilly, 
and the hinterland is believed to contain 
mountains exceeding 6,000 feet above sea 
leveUi 


The Cavalla River, which forms the east- 
ern boundary with French territory for 
about 150 miles from its mouth, is navi- 
gable some eighty miles from the coast. 

History . — Liberia was founded towards 
the end of the first quarter of the ulne- 
teenth century by the Influx of freed negro 
slaves from the United States, and in 1847 
the colony declared its independence as the 
Republic of Liberia. After prolonged ne- 

f otlatious it was announced in October, 
910, that a scheme for American financial 
control has been approved by the United 
States, Germany, Great Britain and France, 
whereby the United States assumed r<?- 
snonslbllity for the internal administra- 
tion of ine country. An American receiver- 
general was placed In control of the 
fiiiaiioes, assisted by French, German and 
British advisors ; a frontier police desig- 
nated by Amerieaus was establislXHl to 
secure the revenues. The first financial 
measure was the loan of 1500,000, secured 
by a first Hen on all Import and export 
customs, or rubber tax and head money. 
The external debt In 1908 was £178,250. 
The Imports In 1910 were £122,300; ex- 
ports, £188,500; customs revenue, £84,475. 

Ethnofjrayhy . — The inhubltauis consist of 
about 1 0,000 descendants of repatriated 
American negroes included In an indig- 
enous ropiilation of about 2,000.000 of 
various negro tribes. The Amerlco-Llberl- 
an peoples and about 40,000 of the In- 
digenous tribes are civilized and belong to 
the rrotestaut Christian faith, but many 
of the native tribes are Muhammadans, 
while cannibal rites are practiced by other 
tribes in the Interior. lOngHsh Is the offi- 
cial language of the Republic. 

Government . — The gov(‘rnment is that of 
a centralized Republic, with a President 
and Vice-President, elected for four years. 
President (Jan. 1, 1912-1{)1(;), Daniel Kd- 
An agreement was arrived 
at in 1911 betw^sm Idlxuia and the ITnIted 
States (Great Britain, Gormanv. and 
1< ranee npi)roving), whereby the Aiiierlean 
(.lovornment undertook to reorganize the 
finances and to develop the agricultural 
po.sslblllties of the country, while setting 
on foot a defense force and negotiating 
the various boundary questions. Under 
this Rchenjc there is an American Fiuan(4n! 
Adviser and Receiver General of Customs, 
with British, French, and German recciv- 
era; and officers of the United States are 
organizing a d(‘fense force. 


I ongres.s consists of two Honses : a Sen- 
ate and a House of Reurosentatives. The 
Senate contains eight members, eUxied for 
six years ; the House of Representatives 
of fourteen members, elect e<l for four 
years. Electors must be of negro blood 
and registered owners of land. There is 
a Supremo Court at Monrovia, with five 
courts of quarter sessions, coiirts of com- 
mon pleas, and local magistrates. 

Ffnanre.-~V\ih}\c accounts are kept In 
dollars. The revenue of 
1911-1912 w'as stated to be $471,335 and 
$470,090. The external 
debt of 1871 of £100,000 has received no 
interest for many years. The finances of 
the Republic are being satisfactorily reor- 
ganized in accordance with the agreement 
with the United States. 


Production and Trade.— The soli Is ex- 
traordinarily fertile, but the country ia cov- 
ered with dense forests from a dlflCtance of 
about twenty miles from the coast to the 
northern boundaries. Occasional clearings 
have been made, and cocoa, coffee, and cot- 
ton are grown. The forcRt products Include 
rubber and palm-oil. Minerals of great 
variety are believed to exist, including 
gold, iron, copper, and alnc. The prlnd- 
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pal exports are coffee, cocoa, palm-ker- 
Dels, palm>oil. Ivory » piassava, rubber, and 
camwood ; the principal Imports are cot- 
tons, httberdasiiery, salt, rice, provi- 
sions, arms and ammunition, tobacco, hard- 
ware, glass and earthenware, rum, gin, 
timber, and beads. The totar value of the 
imports In lUll was about |1, 025,000, and 
of exports $975,000. 

There are no railways and few roads, 
but motor roads are being constructed to 
link up the bJtertor with the navigable 
rivers. 

Cities. — Capital, Monrovia. Population, 
6,000. There are sixteen porti of entry 
along the 350 miles of coast, of which the 
most important are Robert sport, Monrovia, 
Marshall, Grand Bassa, River Cess, SIno, 
Nanakroo, Sasstown, Grand Cess, and Har- 
per. 

Trade with the United fitates. — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Liberia from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
$96,900, and g»)ods to the value of .$2„319 
were sent thither — a balance of $94,581 
In favor of the United States. 

Liberia: 

Boundary dispute with Great Brit- 
ain, 4716, 4762. 

French encri^chments u^on territory 
of, action of United States regard- 
ing, discussed, 5751, 5870. 

Independence of, recognition of, by 
United States, recommended, 3248. 

Loan to ameliorate conditions in, 
found by American commission, 
7669. 

Referred to, 2133. 

Removal of negroes captured on 
coast of Cuba to, recommended, 
3058. 

Treaty with, 3329, 3346. 

Vessel to, presentation of, recom- 
mended, 3445, 5086. 

Weakness of, discussed, 5086. 
Liberia, Treaty with. — A treaty of com- 
merce and navigation was concluded In 
1862, w’hich provides for fretnloui of com- 
merce and navlgalion in the usual terms 
of such conventions. Trade Is permitted 
without unusual restrictions ; taxes are to 
be equitable and uniform; Importation and 
exportation are in no wise restricted by 
discrimination ; and regardless of the na- 
tionality of the carrying vessel ; humane 
treatment of ship-wrecked mariners Is pro- 
vided for ; disputes arising regarding sal- 
vage are to be settled by arbitration ; priv- 
ileges granted hereafter by treaty to other 
powers are to be accorded to the United 
States ; consuls for the protection of trade 
are to be appointed to reside within the 
dominions of the contracting parties ; the 
United States is not to interfere in affairs 
of administration In Liberia, but If the Li- 
berian government at any time is unable 
to control the aboriginal Inhabitants with- 
in Its own dominions and makes requisition 
for assistance from the United States, that 
power pledges to render the necessary aid. 
Liberto, Salvatore, compensation to, 

6731. 

Liberty Bell. — The beh on the Pennsyl- 
vania statehouse at Philadelphia, whi^ch, ac- 
cording to tradition, was rung on July 4, 
1776, to announce the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence. It was oast 
In London and sent to Philadelphia In 
1762. The bell was broken up and recast 
In April, and again in June, of the loUoW’ 


Ing year. It was cracked July 8, 1836, 
while being tolled in memory or Chief 
Justice Marshall. The Liberty bell was 
placed on exhibition at the Centennial at 
Philadelphia in 1870, and at the Columbia 
Exposition In Chicago in 1893. It bears 
the motto, “Proclaim liberty throughout the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” It 
is now in Independence Hall. Philadelphia. 
Liberty Loan.— The term applied orig- 
inal iv to the $5,000,000,000 of the $7,000,- 
000,000 first war budget voted by Congress 
on April 14, 1917, which was to be met 
outside of taxation. Soon, however, the 
term was applied to the $2,000,000,000 of 
the $5,000,000,000 which was offered to pop- 
ular subscription. The rate of Interest is 
with the provision that It will be 
raised equal to any higher rate of Interest 
which may be paid on later loans. Bearer 
bonds were offered in amounts of $50, $100, 
JR.jOO, and $1,000; and registered bonds 
from denominations of $100 to $100,000. 
The bonds mature In 30 years from the date 
of Issue, Juno 15, 1917, but are redeemable 
In whoii- or in part, at the option of the 
United States, on or after 15 years, at par 
and accrued interest, 2% of the amount of 
the bonds was payable #n application, 18% 
on June 28. 20% July 30, 30% August 15, 
and 30% August .30. Interest Is payable 
on .Tune 15 and December 15 of each year. 
Bonds are exempt from all Federal, State 
and local taxation, excepting estate and 
inheritance taxes. When subscriptions 
were closed on June 1.5, it was found thart 
the loan had been largely over-subscribed. 
Liberty Party.— A party organized In 1840 
principally for the purpose of opposing slav- 
ery. It was the outgrowth of the National 
Anti-Slavery Society (q. v.), and finally 
l>ecame the Abolition Party (q. v.). _ 

Liberty. Statu© of. — a bronze image of a 
female figure holding aloft a lighted torch, 
designed by M. P>artholdi for the Franco- 
American ITnion In 1874, at an estimated 
cpst of $250,000. It was paid for by popu- 
lar subscription in France and presented by 
the French people to the United States as 
a tok(*n of the traditional friendship of the 
two nations. It was mounted upon a ped- 
estal built by popular subscription in 
America and erected on Bedloe’s Island in 
New York Harbor, in 1886, at a cost of 
Some $3.50,000. The lighted torch is main- 
tain(?d by the United States Lighthouse 
Service. 

The height from the water level to the 
top of the pedestal Is 149 feet and 10 Inches, 

; id the height of the statue proper is 151 
feet 5 inches, making a total height of 301 
feet 3 inches. The statue weighs 450,000 
pounds. Forty persons may stand within 
the head, and twelve within the torch. 
Liberty Enlightening the World, statue 
of, erected in TSTcw York IIa,rl)or, 
by citizens of France, 4381, 4824, 
5083. 

Ceremonies of inauguration dis- 
cussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 4982. 

To be placed under superintendence 
of Light-House Board, 5080. 
Libraxies. (See Interior Department; 
Library of Congress; State De- 
partment.) 

Library, Latin American, establish- 
ment of, at Washin^on, recom- 
mended by International American 
Conference, 5506. 
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Ubnoy of OMigroas,— When the seat ot 

Govenuaent was removed to WashinsTtoii in 
1800, ttoe Idea of a Congressional Library 
was coneaivad. In December, 1801, John 
Itandol^ made a I’eport wbico formed the 
basis or an act of Congress of 1802 organ* 
Ising the library. Borne 3,000 books of 
reference were accnmulated, when, In Au- 
gust, 1814, the British army burned the 
Capitol and the Library was consumed. 
In 1816 Congress purchased the private 
library. .tWi^omas Je0!erson, consisting of 
6.700: Wmmes, for $23,950. An annual ap- 
prc^mtion being made for the purchase 
of books, the Library continued to grow 
until In 1851 It numbered 55,000 volumes. 
Dec. 24th of that year a second conflagra- 
tion destroyed 35,000 of these volumea 
An appropriation of $72,000 was made for 
repairs, and the Library grew apace. In 
1866, 40,000 volumes were transferred from 
the Bmithsonian Institution. The follow- 
ing year Congress purchased for $100,000 
the nlstorical cmlection of Peter Force, 
very rich in Americana. This library con- 
tained nearly 60.000 books, pamphlets and 
manuscripts. In 1864 President Lincoln 
appointed Ainsworth R. Spofford to be 
Librarian, and he was succeeded In 1897 
by John Russell Young, who died in 1899, 
and Herbert Putnam was appointed his 
successor. One hundred sets or Government 
publications are at the disposal of the Li- 
brarian of Congress for exchange, through 
the Smithsonian, with foreign Governments, 
and from this source are received about 
12,000 volumes annually. 

The collection Is now the largest on the 
Westera Hemisphere and the third in the 
world. It comprised at the end of the 
fiscal year (June 30, 1913) about 2,128,- 
255 printed books and pamphlets (Includ- 
ing the law library of 158,117 volumes, 
which, while a division of the Library of 
Congress, still remains at the ('apitol), 135,- 
223 maps and charts, 62.5,098 pieces of 
music, and 360,494 photographs, prints, 
engravings and lithographs. It includes 
various special collections eminent in their 
respective fields. 

The collection of manuscripts, touching 
every period of American history, includes 
the papers of nine of the Preslaents and 
the records of the Continental Congress, 
With numerous other important groups — 
political, military, naval and commercial. 

The Smithsonian deposit is strong in 
scientific works, and Includes the laigest 
assemblage of tbe transactions of learned 
societies which exists in this country. 

Of the printed books, probably one-slzth 
are duplicates not in use. 

The building containing the Library is 
an enormous structure In the Italian 
Renaissance style of architecture, most im- 
pressive In Its lines and beautiful In Its 
detail. It is In the form of a quadrangle 
enclosing a central rotunda surmounted ny 
a low glided dome. The building was be- 
gun In 1886 and completed in 1897, at the 
cost of $6,180,090. It is probably the most 
ornate and beautiful library building In 
the world. The public reading room oc- 
cupies the rotunda. It consists of an oc- 
tagonal ball one hundred feet In diameter* 
sumptuously built of soft-tinted Numidiam 
Bienna and Tennessee marble In variegated 
hues. In the decorations, some tortf 
painters and sculptors are represented-— all 
American citizens. The floor space is 326,* 
195 sg. feet, or nearly eight acres. The 
book stacks contain about 56 miles of 
shelving, affording space for 2*^00^000 
octavo volumes. The reading v^e^s are 
arranged In concentric circles about the 
Librarian's desk In the center, from which 
easy communication is had to all parts 


of the fireproof iron book stacks, ^e 
Library of Congress has been since 1870 
the only office of record for copyrights, and 
its accessions from that source are very 
(See Illustration, frontispiece* Vol. 

Ziibrary of Congress: 

Ajundel manuscripts, copy of, to bo 
placed in, 1445. 

Building for, recommended by Pres- 
ident — 

Arthur, 4651, 

Cleveland, 4949. 

Hayes, 4431, 4458, 4531, 4579. 

Publications presented to, referred 
to, 3347. 

Size of, 6676. 

Licenses for Vessels, prohibitory laws 

in regard to, 480, 504, 608. 
Liechtenstein. — Liechtenstein Is an inde- 
pendent Principality on the right bank of 
the Low'er Rhine, south of Lake CouHtance, 
and between the Swiss cantons of St. Gall 
and GrauhUiiden and the Voralberg crown- 
land of the Austrian lOmpIre. The western 
boundary is the Rhine, uSd the southern 
boundary runs along the summits of the 
Naafkopf Falknis and Mlttugs-Spltze, In 
the Rhatikon Range. A railway runs from 
Buchs (Switzerland) to Feldklrch (Aus- 
tria) with statlon.s at Sehaan, Ncndeln, and 
Schanuwald In the Principality. The In- 
habitants numbered 10,716 In 1911, of Ger- 
man origin and almost all Roman Catho- 
lics. Agrlc’ultnre Is the principal Industry* 
corn, wine and turf being produced, to- 
gether with timber from the forest slopes; 
textiles and embroidery are locally manu- 
factured. The revenue In 1912 was 860,- 
626 Kronen, and the expenditure 796.036 
Kronen (24 Kronen = £1 sterling). There 
is no debt. The Principality forms part 
of the Customs Union or Austria ana re- 
ceives a minimum contribution of 50,000 
Kronen annually (the payments In 1911 
exceeded 100,000 Kronen). 

Ooi'crnnicnt, The government Is that of 
a constitutional monarclyr, the crown be- 
ing hereditary (since 1719) in the male 
line of the house of Liechtenstein. Ruler : 
His Serene Highness Prince Johann II., 
Prince of Liechtenstein, Duke of Troppau 
and of jagerndorf, born Oct. 6, 1840 ; suc- 
ceeded his father Prince Aloyslus, Nov. 12, 
1858 ; Member of the Herrenhaus of the 
Austrian Heichsrat. 

There Is a Diet of fifteen members (of 
whom three are appointed by the Prince 
and twelve elected by indirect vote), meet- 
ing annually in October, with a maximum 
duration of four years. The local courts 
are subject to a Court of Appeal at Vienna, 
and the Supreme Court is tne Oberlandes- 
gerlcbt at Innsbruck. 

HWor*.— From ni»-180« the Principal- 
ly formed part of the Holy Roman Era- 
plr« and from 1800-1816 of the Confedara- 
tton of the I^Ine. Prom 1816-1866 It waa 
part of the Germanic Confederation under 
the hegemony of Austria, but since 1806 
Prtactpallty has been Independent, 
although closely connected by treaties with 
the Austrian Kmplre. 

Zdauteiiaiit-aeiieral.~-In the United States 
Army the rank next below that of general 
and next above that of major-general. It 
was first authorized by Congress In 1798 
and <?estowed^ upon George Washington, It 
was abolished In 1799, and was not revived 
until 1856. when Winfield Scott was 
brevetted lieutenant-general. At his death 
It again lapsed. In 1864 It was revived 
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by wclal act ^ Cimarets and conferred 
upon Olyaeea 8. on whose promotion 

to the grade of general. July 25, 18de, 
created in hit behalf William T* Sherman 
became lieutenant-general; and on bis suc- 
cession to the rai^ of general, March 4, 
1869, Philip Hi Sheridan was promoted 
to be lieutenant-general. On the retiia- 
raent of Sherman, in 1884, the grade of 
lieutenant-general waa discontinued and 
ineiged with that of general. an act 
of Keb. 6, 1895*1 it wis revlred and John 
M. Schofield g|)pt>inteC who held it nntU 
his ietti*ement. Sept. 29th, of that year. 
On June 6, 1900, Congress provided that 
the senior major^generai commanding the 
army should have the rank and pay of the 
lieutenant-general, the act affecting Major- 
General Nelson A. Miles, who retired Aug. 
8, 1903. On that date Samuel B. M. Young 
received the commission of lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and on Jan. 0, 1904, it was given to 
Adna R. Chaffee. He was succeeded by Ma- 
jor-General Arthur MacArthiir, and with his 
retirement June 2, lUOB, the rank became 
extinct. 


Life-Saving Medals, government grant 
of, 6896. 

Life-Saving Service.— The oeean and lake 
coasts of the United States are picketed 
with the stations of the Life-Saving Service 
attached to the United States Treasury De- 
partment, and there is a corps of inspectors, 
superintendents, station keepers and crews, 
extending over the entire coast line, to- 
gether with a board on life-saving appli- 
ances, composed of experts selected from 
the Life-Saving Service, the Revenue Cutter 
Service, and the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and the Army. 

At the close of last fiscal year the life- 
saving establishment embraced 285 stations, 
203 being on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
62 on the lakes, 19 on the Pacific coast, 
and 1 at the Falls of the Ohio, I.oulsville, 
Ky. In the following table are the Impor- 
tant statistics of the service : 



Year 
Ending 
June 30, 
1913 

Since Intro- 
duction of 
Life-Saving 
System in 
1871, to 
Juno 30p 
1913 

Disasters 

Value property involved. 
Value property saved- . . . 

Value property lost 

Persons involved 

$14,657,240 

$12,936,025 

$1,721,21,5 

5,787 

73 

4,37 

756 

66 

26,184 

$333,893,224 

$270,088,037 

$03,806,187 

168,373 

1.417 

24,754 

55,388 

Persons lost 

Shipwrecked persons suc- 
cored at stations 

Days’ succor eSforded 

Vessels lost on coasts 


In addition to the number of disasters 
shown for 1913, there occurred 1,191 casual- 
ties to small craft, such as launches, sail- 
boats. rowboats, etc., on which were 3,264 
persons, of whom 14 were lost. The cost 
of the maintenance of the service during 
the year was 82.204,074.60. In January, 
1915, the Life-Saving Service was com- 
bined with the Revenue Cutter Service to 
form the Const Guard. (See Coast Guard.) 

Life-Saving Service 

Biscuftsed, 4931, 6158. 

Peneions in, 7013, 


Light-House Hoard; 

Keferred to. 2747. 

Statue of Liberty Enlightening the 
World to bo placed under Superin- 
tendence of, 6080. 

Xiiight-Houges: 

Abaco Island, negotiations with Ba- 
hamas for site on, 845. 

Act making appropriation for, rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto to, 
3071. 

Cession of, to United States act of 
Nw Hampshire legislature for, 

Establishment of, and sites for^ 182; 
by an act approved Juno 17, 1910, 
reorganized the service and, 678, 
873, 955, 960, 1239, 2557. 

Lands for — 

D^^signated by proclamation, 1221, 
6701, 6702, 6705. 

Erection of, negotiations for ces- 
sion of, 103, 845. 

Purchase of, 1733. 

On Bahamas, 1239. 

On Sandy Hook, 67, 80. 

Permanent points for, on coasts of 
Oregon, Washington, and Alaska. 
3902. 

Soil and jurisdiction for, complete 
cession of, required, 142. 

System of improvement in, 1683. 

Treaty with Morocco concerning 
maintenance of, on Cape Spartel, 
3582. 

Light-House Service.— Formerly the man- 
agement of the light-houses was intrusted 
to a light-house board, organized In con- 
formity to the act of (\)ngreHS of Aug. 31, 
1862. It consisted of the head of the 
Treasury Department (later of the D^art- 
ment of Commerce and Labor), three officers 
of the army, two naval and a civilian 
member. The head of the department was 
ex-officio president of the board, and the 
ranking naval officer was chairman. There 
were two secretaries, one a naval officer and 
one an engineer officer of the army. That 
system Involved divided responsibility, and 
r* suited In much friction in administration. 
Congress, therefore, by an act approved 
June 17, 1910, recognized the service and 
abolished the board and created a Bureau 
of Light-Houses In the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, with a commissioner in 
charge directly responsible to the Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor. 

The Bureau Is charged with the estab- 
lishment, and maintenance of light-houses, 
light-vessels, buoys and other aids to navi- 
gation on the coasts and rivers of the 
United States, as authorized by Congress, 
and with the direction of the officers, depots 
and tenders required In this work. 

Under the old system there were sixteen 
light-house districts, each in charge of 
an army or navy officer. The law of 1910 
provided that nineteen districts should be 
created, each in charge of a civilian in- 
spector, but the president was authorized 
for a pariod of three years, from July 1, 
1910, to assign army and navy officers to 
act as dlf^lct Inspectors. 

In the fiscal year 1910-11 the light-house 
establlshiient maintained 2J200 lighted tlds 
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to tioTisatlon, tnclodtns slxty-tUree light- 
vessels^ ajid about 12,000 unlighted aids and 
post lights. 

For the care and maintenance of these 
aids there were employed 3,13T keepers, 
assistant keepers and laborers attending 
lights, 1,693 olBcers and seamen on board 
vessels, 318 employees for construction and 
repair, also fifty>one light-house tenders. 

The amount expended to maintain the 
light-house establishment In 1910-11 was 
15,008,800. 

Commissioner, tJcorge R. Putnam ; 
Deputy Commissioner, Arthur V. Conover ; 
Chief Constructing Engineer, John S. Con- 
way ; Superintendent or Naval Construction, 
George Warrington. 

Light-House Service, transfer of, from 
Treasury to Navy Department rec- 
ommended, 4727, 

Lillie, The, compensation to owners of, 
6730, 6824. 

Lincoln, Abraham. — ^March 4, 1861- 
April 15, 1865. 

(FIRST TERM, 18C1-18G5.) 

Nineteenl h Administration — Republican. 

Vi ce-Prcsi tie n t — I la nn Ibal Hamlin. 
Secretary of titate — 

William H. SSeward. 

Beci'etary of the Trea/tury — 

Sulinou P. Chase. 

William Pitt Fessenden. 

Secretary of Ti'or — 

Simon Cameron. 

Edwin M. Stanton. 

Secretary of the yax'y — 

GIdeou Welles. 

Secretary of the hit^'rior — 

Caleb R. Smith. 

John P. Usher. 

Postmaster-Oeneral — 

Montgomery P.lair. 

William Dennison. 

Attorney-Oeneral — 

Edward Bates. 

T. J. Coffey. 

James Speed. 

Nomination and Election. — Lincoln was 
first elected by the Uepuldicnn party Nov. 
0, ISOO. The Republican National Con- 
vention met at (^hicago. May 10, 1800, and 
on the third ballot nominated Lincoln over 
Seward, Cameron, and Chase. 

Platform. — The platform condemned dis- 
union ; inshsted on States Rights ; de- 
nounced the Democratic administration ; 
oen.siired the reckless extravagance of the 
Democratic Government ; proclaimed the 
dogma that the Constitution carries slavery 
Into any or all of the territories to be a 
dangerous heresy ; asserted that the Con- 
stitution does not countenance slavery nor 
should Congress give a legal existence to it; 
insisted upon the admission of Kansas to 
statehood ; recommended tariff for revenue, 
with encouragement of the industries ; 
protested against selling public lands al- 
ready occupied by settlers ; opposed any 
change In the naturalization laws ; declared 
river and harbor appropriations to be both 
desirable and constitutional ; and demanded 
a transcontinental railroad. 

Oppoftition. — The Democratic National 
Convention met, for the first time In the 
far South, at Charleston. S. C. After many 
days of fruitless balloting, the convention 
divided Into two sections. Eventually, the 
Northern half nominated Douglas and the 
Southern half declared for Breckinridge. 
The Conatltntlonal Union Party met In 
natmnal convention at Baltimore, May 19, 
1869, and nominated John Bell, on a plat- 


form the basis of which was the recogni- 
tion of no other political principles than 
the Constitution, union, and the enforce- 
ment of laws. 

Pofe.— The popular vote as cast thir- 
ty-three States gave Lincoln, 1,865,913 : 
Breckinridge, 848.404 ; Douglas, i.374,664, 
and Bell, 591,900, The electoral vote, 
counted Feb. 13, 18C1, gave Lincoln, 180; 
Breckinridge, 72 ; Bell, 39, and Douglas, 12. 
(SECOND TERM, MARCH 4, 18C5-APB1I, 15, 
1865.) 

Twentieth Administration — Republican. 

V ice-President — And row Johnson. 

The only change in the cabinet at the 
beginning of Lincoln’s second term was the 
substitution of Hugh McCulloch, of Indi- 
ana, for Secretary of the Treasury to suc- 
ceed Mr. Fessenden. 

SECOND In the election of 

1804, Lincoln was renominated by the 
1 Regular) Republican National Convention, 
which met in Baltimore on June 7, 1864. 

Platform. — The Republican platform of 
1804 pledged the party to preserve the 
Union ; oppo.sed any compromise with the 
rebels ; demanded the utter and complete 
extirpation of slavery ; gratefully acknowl- 
edged the services of the Army and the Navy 
In the war; comiaended the administra- 
tion of Lincoln; advocated ftill and ample 
protection of the members of the Army 
and the Navy ; encouraged immigration*; 
urged speedy construction of the transeon- 
tinciitnl railroad; urged the practice of 
rigid economy in the cxpendltiire of Gov- 
ernment funds; ami deprecated European 
intcrfm-cTice or offensive sympathy. 

OppoHition. — The Radical Republican 
parly, opponents of Lincoln, met at Cleve- 
land May .“^l and iiondnated John C. Fre- 
mont ; bnf, l)efore tlic (dection, Fremont 
urg(?d the support of Lincoln and withdrew. 
The Democratic National Convention at 
Chicago, Aug. 29, 18(54, nominated George 
B. McClellan on a platform declaring that 
the (’oustitutlon liad i)eon violated during 
the Lincoln administration and urged the 
cessation of hosillltles and the compromise 
of difiicullles ; condemned the military In- 
terference in some state elections; sympa- 
thized with prisoners of wnir ; condemned 
the exereise of martial law^ ; and expressed 
sympathy for the siifl’erlng soldiers and 
sailors, to w'hom future aid and reward 
was promised. 

To/e. — The popular vote east by twenty- 
four States gave Lincoln 2.21(>;067, arid 
McClellan 1.808,725. 1’he electoral vote, 
counted on Feh. 8, 1865, gave Lincoln 212 
and McClellan 21. 

Party Affiliation. — After Lincoln’s service 
In the State legislature and his single 
term in Congress (1846-1848), he became 
one of the most Influential of the Whig 
loaders In Illinois. The repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise (1854) brought him 
back Into politics with Intense anti-slav- 
ery ardor. When the Republican party 
was formed, Lincoln took his place as the 
beat! of that party In his state. Before 
the Republican Convention in 1858 he said: 
‘A bouse divided against Itself cannot 
stand. I believe this Government cannot 
endure half slave and half free. I do 
not, expect the Union to be dissolved; 

I do not expect the house to fall; but I 
do expect that It will cease to be divided. 

It will become all the one thing or all the 
other. Either the opponents of slavery will 
arrest the further spread of It and place 
it where the public mind shall rest In the 
belief that It Is In course of ultimate ex- 
tinction, or Us advocates will push It for- 
ward until It shall become alike lawful 
In all the states, old as well as new, 
North as well as South.’* 
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fJtMiftln Messages and Papers of the Presidents 


P6Ht§oal Complexion of Congress , — In the 
thirty-sevonth Congress (18«l-l8eS), the 
Seimte» of 60 meniMerH, was conuioaed of 
11 Democrats, 81 KepubllcanH, 7 Amerl- 
4 cans. aii<t 1 vacancy, and the House, of 178 
meml>ers, was wade up of 42 Democrats, 
108 Kepubllcans, 28 Americans, and 2 va* 
caiicies. In tlie Thlrty-olahtli Cougi'ess 
(1868-1885), the Senate, of 51 members, 
was composed of 12 Democrats and 89 He- 
pnbllcans ; and the House, of 183 members, 
was made up of 80 Democrats and 103 Re- 
publkiins. In the Thlrtymlnth Congress 
(1863-1867), the Senate, of 52 memliers. 
was composed of 10 Deniocrnts and 42 
Republicans; and the House, of 191 mem- 
bers, was made up of 46 Democrats and 
145 Republicans. In the Fortieth Congress 
(1867-18691, the Senate, of 53 members, 
Wi|8 composed of 11 Democrats and 42 Ite- 

E ‘ ‘leans; and the House, of 193 mem- 
, was made up of 49 Democrats, 143 
tibiieans, and 1 vacancy. 
foreign Policy . — In speaking of the atti- 
tude, of foreign nations toward the United 
Slates during the war, President Lincoln 
said In his Second Annual Message (page 
8327) that the commercial and social con- 
ditions of other natious with whom we 
have had relations have been disturbed by 
the war, and adds: **VVe have attempted 
no propagandisin and acknowledge no revo- 
Intiuu. But we have left to every nation 
the exclusive conduct and lunnageiuent of 
Its own utTairs. Our struggle lias lieeii, 
of course, contemplated by foreign nations 
with reference less to its own merits than 
to its supposed and often exaggerateal ef- 
fects and consequences resulting to those 
nations themselves. Nevertheless, com- 
plaint on the part of iliis Government, 
even if it W'ere Just, w’ould certainly be 
unwise.” 


Public Debt . — The public debt of the 
United States during the administration of 
President Lincoln stood as follows: July 
1, 1861, $90,580,873.72: 1862. $524,176.- 
412.13; 1863. $1,119,772,138.63: 1864, 

$1.81.5,784,370.57; 1865, $2,680,647,869.74. 

Tariff , — The principal tarilT changes in 
President Lincoln’s administration urere 
made by the act of Aug. 5, 1861, “to pro- 
vide increased revenue from Imports, to pay 
Interest on the public debt, and for other 
purposes.” This levied a direct tax on 
both states and territories and provided 
for what Is believed to he the llrst Income 
tax ever levied by the general government 
of the ,l!nlted States. This Income tax 
amounted to three per cent per annum on 
all Income in excess of eight hundred dol- 
lars. The act of Dee. 24, 1861, imposed 
Increased duties on tea, coffee, and sugar. 
That of July 14. 1862, was an net “in- 
creasing, temporarily, the duties on Im- 
ports and for other purposes.” The act 
of March 23, 1863, modify existing 

laws Imposing duties on imports, and for 
other purposes,” made slight Increases. Du- 
ties were ftirther increased by the act of 
June 30, 1864, and that of March 3, 
1865. 

Slavery , — In his Inaugural Addres-s (page 
3206), President Lincoln sought to assn re 
the people of the Southern states that 
they had nothing to fear from a Republi- 
can administration. He quotes from one 
of his former speeches : ”I have no pur- 
pose, directly or Indirectly, to Interfere 
wdth the institution of slavery In the states 
where It exists. I believe I have no Inw- 
fnl right to do So, and I have no inclina- 
tion TO do »o.” He holds the Oonstltu- 
tlon to be clear on the question of surren- 
dering fugitive slaves and states that 
the difference of opinion rests only on 


whose authority and how the surrender 
ahull be made. He insists upon the in- 
tegrity of the Union ; that no state has 
the power to secede lawfully and that the 
Union is not broken by such declaration 
of secession on the part of any one state. 
In urging upon the people not to plunge 
the country into civil w^ar, he said : “You 
can have no conflict without being your- 
selves tbe aggressors. You have no oath 
registered In lleuvcn to destroy the Oov- 
erumeut, while I shall have the most sol- 
emn one to ‘preserve, protect, and defend 
It.‘ ** In the cMirlier stages of the war, 
the President was besought by both great 
parties in (he country on the one hand to 
adopt radical measures to stop slavery 
and on the other to pursue conservative 
paths. It was well knowm that he enter- 
tained a deep-routed hatred of domestic 
servitude ; but so great was his reverence 
for the law, so careful w'as he of vested 
rights and Interests, and so desirous of re- 
taining the support and confldenee of the 
people, ns an aid for the solution of the 
great problem, that he followed thus far 
a moderate course between the two ex- 
t remes. 

ISmancipafion , — In August, 1861, Con- 
gress passed the act eonlscntlng the rights 
of shivo-owners lu slaves employed In hos- 
tile acts against the Union. FrfMuont fol- 
lowed with his order to emancipate the 
slave.*? in Missouri. Lincoln ordered this 
declaration to be modifled to conform to 
the orders of Congress and by so doing 
angered the anti-slavery advocates in Mls- 
Koiiii and displeased the more conservative 
advisers. 

On March 6, 1862, the President sent a 
special message to Congress (page 3269) 
recommending the passage of a Joint reso- 
lution bringing al)out the gradual eman- 
clnailon of slaves by states, In return for 
w'hich the states should receive pecuniary 
aid from the Government. Congress passed 
the resolution, but public opinion iu the 
statt's was not ready to grasp this means. 
In April, Congress freed the slaves In the 
District of Columbia with compensation to 
owners — a measure which Lincoln had 
years before earnestly advocated. 

The events of the war during 1862 
forced upon Lincoln tbe conclusion that 
eninnclpatlon was the only means at his 
command. As early as July, 1862, he 
began to prepare the proidnmatlon. and 
though urged by delegations to take the 
step, he waited until it w’ould be possible 
to make the order effective and easllv oper- 
ative. I.ate in August, 1862, the President 
said : “My paramount object Is to save the 
Union, and not either to save or destroy 
shnvery. If I could save the Union without 
freeing any slave, I would do It ; If I could 
save It by freeing nil the slaves, I would 
do it ; and If I could do it by freeing some 
and leaving others alone, I would also do 
that.” The defeat of Lee at Anfietnm and 
his retreat into Maryland seemed to the 
President an opportune time to Issue his 

R roclnmatlon of emancipation, and his i^re- 
mlnary proclamation was accordingly is- 
sued on Sept. 22, 1862 (page 3358). 

In his Second Anmull Messoge (page 
36^ )» the PrtM^ildent recommended to con- 
gress the passage of a resolution offer- 
ing “compensated emancipation.” But 
Congress did not act promptly, and Jan. 1, 
1863. saw the Proclamation of Rtnnncipa- 
tlon issued (page 8358). There was much 
speculation as to the President's firmness 
or anti-slavery convictions, and some sug- 
gestions that under some eirciirastances 
he might withdraw this proclamation. But 
in his Fourth Annual Message (page 3466) 
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he repeated declaration of the previous 
year : **Whlle I fetnain In my present posi- 
tion I shall not attismpt to retract or mod- 
ify the emancipation proclamation, nor 
shall I return to slavery any .person who 
is free by the terms of that proclamation 
or by any of the acts of rongress,” and, 
he adds : “If the people should, by what- 
ever mode or means, make It an Kaecntlve 
duty to reenslave stich persons, another, 
and not I, mtM bo their instriimon|: to 
perform lt.“ Be concludes ♦^he message 
with the terse paragraph: “^n stating a 
single condition of peace I mean simply to 
say that the war will ceas<^ on the part of 
the Government whenever It shall have 
censed on the part of those who began 
it.” Congress actNl promptly on the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion and on Jan. 31, 1865, 
prepared and proposed to the states the 
Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing slavery, and this, before the 
end of the year, was ratified by twenty- 
seven of the thirty-six sUtes. 


Lincoln. Abraham: 

Amnesty proclamation of, 3414* 
Discussed, 3300, 3455. 

Persons entitled to benefits of, de- 
fined by proclamation, 3419. 
Eeferred to, 3508. 

Annual messages of, 3245, 3327, 
3380, 3444, 

Assassination of. See Biography of, 
3206; Death of, poftt; Military Com- 
mission, etc., po>*t.) 

Biographical sketch of, 3204. 

Centennial anniversary of birth of, 
proclaimed a special holiday by 
Roosevelt, 7344. 

Child of, death of, announced by 
Cabinet, 3266. 

Constitutional amendment relative 
to gradual emancipation of slaves 
recommended by, 3337. 

Death of (see also Military commis- 
sion, etc., poMt .) — 

Action of Congress on, 3497. 

Action of Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Washington on, 3490. 
Announcement of, to Vice-Presi- 
dent Johnson, 3485. 
Announcements of, 3485. 
Condolence of Bey of Tunis on, 
3565. 

Day of humiliation and mourning 
in memory of, appointed, 3504. 
Order regarding, 3537. 
Postponed, 3505. 

Puneral announcement and official 
arrangements for, 3493, 3533. 
Guard of honor, 3496. 

Honors to be paid memory of, 3487. 
Orders regarding, 3491. 

Public offices to be closed in com- 
memoration of, 3638. 

Referred to, 3551. 

Report of George H. Sharpe on 
assassination of, referred to, 
8792. 


Reward ofitered for arrest of al- 
leged instigators of assassina* 
tion of, 3605. 

Distribution of, referred to, 3577. 
Persons claiming, directed to file 
claims, 3551. 

Revoked as to certain persons, 
3551. 

Scene of, opposite 3485. 
Emancipation discussed by. (See 
Emancipation.) 

Emancipation proclamation of, 3358. 
Executive orders of, 3218, 3239, 3300, 
3360, 3375, 3431, 3474, 3483. 
Exequatur issued consul of Belgium 
revoked by, 3420. 

Fasting and prayer, day of, set apart 
by, 3237, 3365, 3422. 

Referred to, 3437. 

Finances discussed by, 3248, 3330, 
3350, 3384, 3447. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 3248, 
3255, 3327, 3444. 

Hahran carpus — 

Authority given by, to suspend writ 
of, 3217, 3218, 3219, 3220, 3240, 
3300, 3313, 3322. 

Referred to, 3225. 

Suspension of writ of, by, 3299, 
3371, 3420. 

Revoked as to certain States by 
President Johnson, 3529, 3531. 
Inaugural address of — 

First, 3206. 

Beconcl, 3477. 

Military commission to try persons 
implicated in assassination of, to 
be appointed, 3532. 

, Detail for court, 3534. 
Judge-advocate appointed, 3534. 
Order appointing commission, 3533. 
Provost-marshal appointed, 3532. 
Sentence of, approved, 3545. 
Special judge-advocate apjpointed, 
3534. 

Pardon granted deserters from Army 
by, 3364, 3479. 

Act authorizing, 3365. 

Pocket veto of, 3471. 

Portrait of, 3203. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 3206, 3221, 
3269, 3274, 3286, 3335. 
Proclamations of — 

Absence of soldiers from duty, 
3364. 

Admission of — 

Nevada. 3430. 

West Virginia, 3368, and illustra- 
tion opposite 3389. 

Agreement with Bernard Kock for 
en^gration of negroes, canceled, 
83i8. 
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AnaBesty, 3414. 

Persons entitled to benefits of, 
3419. 

Anniversary of birth of Washing- 
ton, 3209. 

Blockade of Southern ports, 3215, 
3216, 3481. 

Eemoval of, 3290, 3372, 3417, 
3431, 3482. 

Declaring proclamation of Gen. 

Hunter void, 3292. 

Discriminating duties on vessels of 
Nicaragua susi^endcd, 3416. 
Emancipation, 3358. 

Notice of, 3297. 

Exequatur issued consul of Bel- 
gium revoked, 3420. 
Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 3214. 

Senate, 3362, 3474. 

Fasting and prayer, 3237, 3565, ‘ 
3422. 

Government to be reestablished in 
Southern States, 3414, 3423. 

Habeas corpus^ writ of, suspended, 
3299, 3371, 3420. 

Power to suspend, given, 3217. 
Liability of aliens to perform mili- 
tary duty, 3369. 

Pardons granted deserters, 3364, 
3479. 

Persons — 

Discouraging enlistments, 3299. 
In rebellion, 3214, 3294, 3299. 
Supplying Indians with muni- 
tions of war, 3480. 

Privileges of other ports granted — 
Newport, Vt., 3428, 

St. Albans, Vt., 3473. 

States in insurrection, 3238, 329.3, 
3366. 

Thanksgiving, 3290, 3371, 3373, 

3429. 

Treatment of American vessels in 
foreign ports, 3482. 

Volunteers called for, 3214, 3216, 

3370, 3374, 3427, 3472, 

Secession discussed by, 3206, 3221, 

3227. 

Slavery discussed by, 3206, 3269, 
3335. 

Special session message of, 3221. 

State of the Union discussed by, 
3245, 3255, 3334, 3389, 3452. 
Thanksgiving order of, 3439, 
Thanksgiving proclamation of, 3290, 

3371, 3373, 3429. (See also Fast- 
ing and Prayer.) 

Order regarding day appointed, 
3245. 

Tributes of nations to, numbers of 
copies of, referred to, 4001. 

Veto messages of — 

Additional medical officers of vol- 
unteer service, 3289. 


Circulating bank notes in District 
of Columbia, 3288, 

Correction of clerical errors in in- 
tern.al-revenue act, reasons for 
applying pocket veto to, 3471. 
War between the States discussed by, 
3221, 3245, 3255, 3278, 3303, 3389, 
3452, 3478. 

Lincoln Highway. (See Transconti- 
nental Highways.) 

Lincoln Memorial University.— This uni- 
versity was established by General O. O. 
Howard, from the sug|?estlon of Abrabam 
Lincoln himself, on Feb. 10. 1807. The 
institution is located at Cumberland Gap, 
Tonn., and exists for the education of the 
youth of the mountain stock from which 
Lincoln himself sprang. 

Lindesfarne, The, claim by owners of, 
6934. 

Lindsay ft Co. vs. Montana Federation 
of Labor et al. — Llnds.ny & Co., wholesale 
dealers in fruits and vegetables, had been 
declared “unfair” by the Miners’ Union 
and the Trades Assembly. This action was 
indorsed by the defendant, the Montana 
Federation, and a circular Issued In which 
“all laboring men and those in sympathy 
with orgunlzed labor are requested not to 
patronize Lindsay & Co.” The company 
seeured an injun<‘tIon forbidding this boy- 
cott, but the Supreme Court of the State 
vacated the Injunction. It was shown that 
the plaint IfT company’s trade had suffered 
as a result of the boycott. The means of 
b(»ycott In this case was the publication 
of the cinMilar as (juoted above. The 
court held that such publication by one 
person or by an association virns perfectly 
l<‘gj»l, being .'in exercise of the right of 
free sp<*och and free press. 

Tlie court defined the boycott as “the 
act of combination, in refusing to have 
husiiu'ss dealings with another, until he 
removes or ameliorates condlllons which 
are deemed Inimical to the welfare of the 
members of the combination, or some of 
them, or grants concessions which are 
deemed to make for that purpose.” A 
conspiracy was defined as “a combination 
of two or moi-f* persons by some concerted 
action to accomplish a criminal or un- 
lawful purpose, or to accomplish a pnrpo.se, 
not in itself criminal or unlawful, by crimi- 
nal or unlawful means.” The court held 
that the company did not have a properly 
right In the trade of any particular per- 
son ; hence any one per.sou may rightfully 
wltlidraw his natronage. The court re- 
ects the doctrine that an act perfectly 
awful when done by one person becomes 
criminal when done by two or more per- 
sons acting in concert, and that this con- 
certed action amounts to a conspiracy. If 
an individual Is clothed with a right when 
acting alone, he does not lose such right 
merely by acting with others. Hence, if 
the defendants did not violate any legal 
right of the plaintiff In withdrawing their 
patronage, they cannot be enjoined from 
continuing the boycott in force, so long 
ns the means to make It effective are not 
Illegal. 

Linen Industry. — ^The high prices of linen 
and of the flax fiber from which linen is 
made has centered attention on the neces- 
sity of establishing a real linen Industry In 
this country, the greatest consumer of linen 
in the world. There seem to l>e two hig 
problems which must be solved before sue- 
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coftB 1 b assured. One is to find some artificial 
method of preparing the flax straw for the 
spinner, thus relieving the flax grower of 
this task, and the other is to convince the 
American public that American-made linen 
is as good as any other. 

The only country in Which the production 
of flax liber has Increased consistently in 
recent years Is Russia, the report states. 
In the British Isles and In France the pro- 
duction has decreased in spite of all efforts 
to keep the inHustry growing, and in 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, and the Nether- 
lands the industry has not been able to hold 
its own. The American production has 
never been of importance. Thanks to liberal 
(lovernraent aid and to cheap lalwr the Uus- 
hlnns had gradually been getting a inonormly 
of the business up to the time the war broke 
out. 

In the United States flax has l>€en raised 
almost entirely for the seed, which is used 
to umke the well-known linseed oil so neces- 
sary for the production of good paints and 
varnishes. Of some ;i,(K)0,000 acres of flax 
raised in this country in Ifll.'l, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates tliat only 
2,000 acres were devoted lo flax for fll>er. 
The luilk of the straw from the H(H*d-l>earlng 
plants is burned and used for fertilizer, it 
should be Iwine in mind, however, tlint flax 
growing for seed and flax growing for fllar 
are separate and distinct iudustrieH. Some 
flax Is grown for l)oth seed and fll)er, but a 
decision must lx* made as to wlilch Is to be 
the more Important product, just as the 
siioen raiser must decide wlietiier mutton or 
wool is to be the primary consideration. 

In Europe the farmer not only raises the 
flax, but prepares the liber for the spinner. 
This preparation requires sevcrjil processes, 
one of wliich, known as “retting,’^ requires 
considerable cheap lab<jr and much time and 
is in addition a njost disagreeable process 
for the workmen. The proldem in tliis coun- 
try is to find some chemical process of ret- 
ting that can be carried out at a factory and 
thus allow the farmer to confine his atten- 
tion to the agricultural end of the Industry, 
qhiis is the only condition on whiclj the 
American farmer will take to growing flax 
for the fib4*r, Mr. Ulark thinks. Some prog- 
ress is already being made, in chemical ret- 
ting and at least two concern.s are now 
buying flax stalks from the growers for 
furtlK*r trtatment. Chemical processes have 
ijcen tried bcTore without mu(MJ success, hut 
one of the new concerns is now selling chem- 
ically retied fllx^r to Europe and tlie otlicr 
is making coarse linens for use in clothing 
and for curtains. 

Even if a good all-American linen Is pro- 
duced In this country, liowever, there still 
remains the great problem of finding a 
market for it. That means that time and 
effort will be required to persuade the con- 
sumer to buy tl»e domestic product instead 
of the Imported. Many people invariably 
cljoose the imr)orted article when it is dis- 
played alongside of domestic products, al 
most rt'gardless of quality. The president 
of a mill now making dyed and bleached 
dress linens from American flax has found 
that, small as is his product, there Is diffi- 
culty in getting the Jobbers and department 
stores to handle It. The tendency is to as- 
sume that, even though it is apparently of 
excellent quality, it cannot equal the old 
established linens from abroad. Inhere will 
never be a better time than the present to 
popularize the domestic product, for the im- 
ported article is scarce and high priced. I^n 
normal times our imports of linen goods 
vary from 25 to 80 million dollars and the 
demand had been steadily increasing up to 
the tlm«? of tho war. 


The Bureau’s report Is entitled ‘’Develop- 
ment of an American Linen Induatry,” 
Special Agents Series No. 1.22, and may be 
obtained for the nominal price of 5 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., or from the nearest dis- 
trict office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

There arc (1914) 157 establishments In 
the United States engaged in the manufac- 
^re of cordage, twine, jute and linen goods. 
Only 21 of this numl>cr claim to make linen 
goods. The materials used consist of Manila 
and New Zealand hemp, Hennequln (sisal 
from Mexico and Cuba), sisal (from Africa, 
the Bahamas, Hawaii and .Taya). The con- 
sumption of flax and flax tow was less than 
25 million pounds and most of these mate- 
rials W'ere mixed with cotton. 

Iiiquors— Malt, Vinous and Distilled. 

— The use of alcoholic liquors In the United 
States is said lo have doubled between the 
.years 1880 and 1900. It was estimated 
that the per capita consumption In 1902 
was 19. *#8 gallons. The total amount spent 
for the year was $1,390,098,276. About 
one-fourth of the population are said to 
be habitual users of intoxicants. A consti- 
tutional amendment providing for nation- 
wide prohibition erf the sale of liquors was 
defeated In the sixty-third Congress, but 
many states have general and local laws on 
the subject. (See Prohibition.) The manu- 
facture of liquors is one of the? leading 
Industries of the United States, and the 
main financial support of the government. 

2 ]falt Liquors . — Early New England col- 
onists encouraged the manufacture of malt 
liquors for the broader market it afforded 
for grain, and because the supply of a 
mild beverage promoted temperance and 
good order among the citizens, who pre- 
sumably would have indulged in stronger 
drink if denied ale or beer. In 1795 up- 
ward of two million gallons were produced. 
While, prior to 1795, It does not appear 
that legislation adverse to the brewing In- 
dustry w'as enacted, yet laws favorable to 
the cheaper distribution of distilled liquors 
brouglit these stronger drinks to the fore 
and held In check the brewing industry. 
Efforts were made in drawing up the early 
federal revenue laws to foster malt liquor 
making, but these were successfully foiled. 
In 1789 li’esident Madison expressed the 
hope that the brewing Industry would strike 
deep root In every state in the union, and 
Thomas Jefferson stated that “no nation 
is sober wiiere the dearness of fermented 
drinks sub.stitute8 ardent spirits as a com- 
mc 1 beverage.” 

In 1810 the domestic production of malt 
liquors amounted to 6,754,735 gallons. 
There were 129 brew’erles in the country, 
most of them producing ale and porter ox- 
**lusively. In 1847 the increasing German 
immigration brought to America not only 
a demand for their favorite beverage, lager 
beer, but also a practical knowledge of Its 
manufarture. Before the Civil war the 
use of strong drink was increasing at an 
alarming rate. The revenue tax then im- 
posed raised the price of ardent spirits to 
the consumer, and the Brewers’ Associa- 
tion was formed, in 1862, for the purpose of 
aiding the government in perfecting the 
law and collecting the tax, as well as to 
protect its . members from unjust dis- 
crimination. The patriotism shown by the 
Gcrman-Americans during the war between 
the States also went a long way toward 
silencing criticism of them and their na- 
tional drink. In 1863, there was produced 
2,(K)6,G25 barrels of beer. The amount 
steadily increased until 1900, when pro^. 
dqctlon retched 39,330,849 barrels. 
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1f4ii€[«.>-*nA8 ^rJy as 1769 French settlers 
near Easkaskla, 111.* ma6o wine of the 
native wild grapes. During the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries many efforts were 
made to Introduce the tender European 
wine, and to adapt it to the hat*sher climate 
of Eastern America* but all resulted In 
ultimate failure. One of the most success- 
ful raisers was Nicholas Longworth* of 
rinclnuatl, who In the forties and fifties 
raised, many grapes and produced some 
wine. 

The decade closing with 1860 witnessed 
the birth of commercial wine manufacture 
In tile United States. The experiments of 
Mr. Uongworth in Ohio were followed by 
the deviuopment of wine manufacture In 
the Hudson River Valley and the lake dis- 
tricts of western New York and the Lake 
Erie district, comprising the shore and ad- 
jacent Islands. At the census of 1860 Cali- 
fornia* New York and Ohio were the lead- 
ing ntates In wine production. In 1870 the 
wine product of Missouri exceeded that of 
any Other state, and in 1890 exceeded that 
of N^w York, but not that of California. 
Ohio has since dropped to a minor place* 
and California furnished 68.1 per cent, of 
the total value of the products In 1909. 
Attention was directed to the possibilities 
of t'allfornla as a wine producing state 
by publications of the State Agricultural 
Society In 1858. and by 1862 wine planting 
became a matter of general enthusiasm. 
Agents were sent abroad to obtain the best 
varieties of vines of Europe and Asia. Ex- 
perience proved that the soil of California 
18 adapted to the finest varieties of Euro- 
pean grapes. 

The census of 1910 reports the existence 
of 290 wineries in the country, whose prod- 
ucts were valued at $13,120,846. They em- 
ployed 1,911 wage-earners to whom were 
paid $971,602. 

Whisky . — During the early days of the 
republic distilling was chiefly conducted by 
farmers, w'ho made a crude whisky for 
home consumption. A small kettle and a 
worm placed alongside his log cabin were 
almost as essential a part of the farmer’s 
household equipment as the flail to thrash 
his grain or the plow for his land. In 1791 
the first Internal revenue tax was Imposed 
on spirits, the rate being nine cents a 
gallon. It was estimated that about three 
million gallons were produced. This tax, 
light as It was* was strongly resisted by 
the farmers of Western Tennsylvanla, and 
It became necessary to call upon the militia 
to enforce payment. (See Whisky Re- 
bellion.) Prom 1802 to 1813 there was no 
revenue tax on whisky, then a tax on dis- 
tillers was substituted for a tax on their 
product. In 1816 the Internal revenue tax 
was r^ueed one-half* and abolished en- 
tirely In 1818. It was not again levied 
until 1862 when the exigencies of war re- 
quired more Internal revenue. Then a tax 
of 20 cents a gallon was levied, and this 
was thrice Increased In 1864, until on 
Dec. 22d of that year the tax was $2 per 
gallon. After the war successive reductions 
were made In the tax, but it has always 
been looked upon as a fruitful source of 
revenue for the government. In 1874 there 
was produced about 69,500.000 gallons of 
spirits upon which the government collect- 
ed a revenue of $42,000, 0(X). 

Rectified whisky Is the crude high wine 
after It has been passed through a layer of 
charcoal to remove the fusel oil and other 
Impurities. A redistilling apparatus has been 
Invented for this purpose. After redlstllla- 
tlon a small amount of Kentucky Bourbon, 
or rye from Pennsylvania or Maryland la 
added to give a desired flavor. 

Census figures published In 1910 place the 


number of distilleries making whlidEy, 
brandy, rum, gin and alcohol at 618 having 
a yearly output of $500 or more. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, how- 
ever. found 1,292 hy counting the smaller 
establishments and those which are engaged 
primarily in other manufacture, but which 
report distilled spirits as a by-product. The 
value of the products Is placed by the cen- 
sus at $204,699,412, but this figure Includes 
the revenue tax to be collected when token 
out of bond. 

Distillers of grain or molasses must. In 
accordance with government regulations, 
provide warehouses for their products. 
These are known as bonded warehouses, 
and are in charge of bonded officers of the 
government. All spirits produced from mo* 
lasses or grain must* before shipment* be 
placed in warehouses for record, even 
though they be alcohol, cologne spirits, or 
other classes that do not require ageing 
and are Immediately marketable. All 
whiskies that require ageing are allowed 
by the government to remain In bonded 
warehouses for a maximum period of eight 
years and no tax Is collected until the 
goods are withdrawn. There is about $35,- 
OOO.CKX) invested In the industry, and the 
amount of wages paid In 1969 was $3,674.- 
39.5, distribut'd among 6,436 employees. 
(See also Distilled Spirits.) 

Zilsbon, Portugal^ International Postal 
Congress at, discussed, 4938. 

Literature should be aided, 58, 60, 61. 
liitigatiou, measures to prevent delay 
and unnecessary cost of, 7692. 

Little & Brown, contract with, for pro- 
posed edition of treaties, etc., re- 
ferred to, 2273. 

Little Belt, The. (See President, The.) 
Little Osage Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Little Bhody. — ^A nickname for Rhode Is- 
land (q. V.). (See also States.) 

Little Bock, Ark., road from Canton- 
ment Gibson to, referred to, 932. 
Iiive-Oak Timber, quantity of, in Unit- 
ed States, referred to, 1097. 

Li^ie Major, The arrest of, by Span- 
ish frigate, discussed, 3986. 

Lizzie Thompson, The, claim arising out 
of capture of, 3353. 

Loans (see also Bonds; Debt, Public): 
Authority for making, recommended, 
2555. 

Contracted with — 

Amsterdam, 120. 

Antwerp, 120. 

Bank of United States, 134. 
Holland, 73, 78, 98, 133, 167, 169. 
Discussed by President — 

Adams, John, 243. 

Adams, J. (J., 870, 924. 

Johnson, 3264, 3282. 

McKinley, 6238. 

Madison, 513, 523, 549, 

Monroe, 636, 647, 675, 809, 822. 
Polk, 2347, 2402. 

Tyler, 1934, 1960, 2061. 

Washington, 98, 167. 
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Extmc^rdiiiaty Bessicwji of Congress 
convened by J^yesident McKinley 
to obviate, if possible, the neces- 
sity of, 6244. 

Inability of Government, to obtain, 
discussed, 2661. . 

Made for defense of States during 
War of 1812, 809. 

Necessary fpr prosecution of war 
with Mexibb, 2347, 2402. 

Obviating the necessity of, by con- 
vention of Congress in special ses- 
sion, 6244. 

Time of payment of, should be ex- 

* tended, 1934. 

Eeferred to, 1960. 

To Mexico, discussed, 3264, 3282. 

War-revenue act of 1898, authorizing, 
6314. 

3[ioaiiB and Sinking Fund, Commissioner 

of, office of, should be abolished, 1382. 
ZfObby. — In political usage, the persons 
who frequent the halls of Congress or state 
legislatures — especially the lohCies and com- 
mittee rooms, for the purpose of meeting 
legislators and perHuadiog them to support 
measures desired by the principals employ- 
ing the lobbyists. Their means of persua- 
sion are usually mere arguments and appeals, 
but, In Isolated Instances, money or other 
valuable considerations are utilized. So long 
as the lobby confines Itself to legitimate 
arguments. It Is not properly objectionable, 
but is a means of carrying out the American 
right of petition. 
iKibos Islands: 

Controversy regarding, referred to, 
2696, 2837, 2900. 

Sovereignty of Peru over, acknowl- 
edged, 2703. 

XiOCal Guvemment. — Sometimes written 
local and self-government. The regulation 
and administration of the local affsirs of a 
city or district by the people of it, ns 
distinguished from such regulation and ad- 
ministration by authority of the state or 
nation at large. The state was an Institu- 
tion of rbe Koman Kraplre, but the Teu- 
tonic tribes or nations developed a local 
government of their own, and gave the 
name “town” to language and the idea of 
“township” to constitutional law.* As to 
W'hother the first Kngllsli colonists In 
America derived the subdivision of the 
county known in England as town or tow*n- 
ship from the mother country there was no 
question until recently, when respectable 
authority was adducea for the statement 
that the Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
colonists, especially the former, who came 
directly from Holland, borrow’cd their local 
government system apd several other Insti- 
tutions of high value from the Dutch Re- 
public. Certain It is. nevertheless, that 
when the first settlements were made in 
this country England had well-developed 
forms of local government which served 
ss a pattern, beyond doubt, for the James- 
town Colony, va., and for some other 
colonies as well. The colony was sub- 
divided Into counties, the counties in some 
oases into hundreds, and the hundreds into 
parishes or townships. At the time of the 
colonization the parish of England had 
generally superseded the township. In the 
Southern colonies, where the plantation syi^ 
tem prevailed and the people were scattered 
over a large area, the colonists, on their 


separation from England, retained the 
county system as being best suited to thetr 
population. In the New England Colonies, 
where ^pulatlon was more compact, the 
township government was retained. Thus 
two distinct types of local government pre- 
vailed in the United States — the townsikp 
system In New England and the county 
system in the South. In the middle colonies 
a svstem of local government was instituted 
which combined the county and township 
system. This is now generally In use in 
the Western iiitates. 

IiOcal Offices, elimination of, from poli- 
tics, 7698. 

XiOcal Option. — A principle of law estab- 
lished In some of the United States by 
w'hich the determination as to whether or 
not any licenses to sell intoxicating liquors 
shall be granted is submitteu to a vote of 
the people of a town or other minor 
polltl<'al community. If the people of any 
locality decide upon prohibition, U becomes 
a part of the state law for that community. 
Local option by states was suggested as a 
solution of the slavery question, and the 
Kansas-Nebraska law contained a provision 
to this effect. 


liOCO-Focos. — The radical faction of the 


Democratic party in New York in 1835- 
1837. The Equal Rights faction was op- 
posed to the granting of bank charters and 
special privileges to favorites of the Govern- 
ment, and the Tammany men supported the 
Administration. At a meeting held in 
Tammany Hall. New York, Oct. 29, 1835, 
the regular Tammany Democrats tried to 
gain control, but finding themselves out- 
numbered they turned out the lights and 
left the hall. The Equal Rights men pro- 
duced candles and lighted them by the aid 
of “loco-foco” matches and continued the 
meeting. The word, at first used in de- 
rision of this faction, was later adopted 
by the Democratic party as an emblem of 
promptitude in an emergency, and it was 
also applied to the party sometimes in 
derision by their opponents. 

Loewe vs. Lawlor et al.— Doewe & Co., 


hat manufacturers, of Danbury, Conn., 
brought suit against the United Hatters 
of North America to restrain the latter 
from prosecuting a boycott against the 
plaintiff’s hats. The manufacturers had 
declared an open shop and discarded the 
use of the union label, whereupon their 
employees, belonging to the Hatters’ Union, 
Induced the latter to institute a boycott 
Hi. oughout the Ignited States. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, over- 
ruling two lower courts, unanimously found 
In favor of the plaintiff company. 

The contention was that the boycott, so 
called, constituted a combination In re- 
straint of trade, and was, therefore, a 
violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
of 1800. The decision was based on Sec. 
1 of that act, which declares “every con- 
tract combination in the form of a trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy. In restraint of 
trade” to be illegal, and fixes mmishment 
for violation at not more than $5,000 fine, 
or Imprisonment for one year, or both ; and 
on Sec. 2, which forbids monopoly and 
fixes slmlHar punishments: and* Sec. 7, 
which provides that any person who Is^ln- 
lured in bis business through any act for- 
bidden by this law may sue to recover 
threefold damages, , ^ - , 

The court held that the trade nmon 
boycott was a “combination In .restraint 
of "trade among the several States” In that 
[t obstnioted the tree flow of commerce 
and restricted the right of the plaintiff 
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^ to engage In business, by trying to com- 
pel him to do business only In the way 
the union imposed. As the plaintiff com- 
pany was able to show losses Aggregating 
$80,000, ns the result of the boycott, it 
was authorised to sue for $240,000. 

Jan. 5, 1015, the Supreme Court for the 
third time confirmed the decision of the 
lower courts, granting damages to Loewe 
ft Co. of $252,000, to be paid by the 
United Hatters. 

Log-OaUn and Hurd Older Campaign. 

— A. campaign slogan used by the Whigs dur- 
ing the candidacy of William Henry Harri- 
son for President In 1840,— originated by 
the fact that a part of his house was orig- 
inally a log-cabin, and that he served cider 
on bis table instead of wines. This cam- 
paign is sometimes referred to as **The Hard 
Cider Campaign.’* 

XiOg BoUIng. — A term used with reference 
to legislative bodies where measures be- 
come laws as the result of trading votes. 
That is, where two or more members desire 
a measure in which no one else is interested, 
each supports all the measures proposed by 
the other or others in order to obtain suffi- 
cient votes for his own. A noted example of 
“log rolling” is found in our early history : 
Hamilton wanted his financing plan ap- 
proved in Congress, but cared less about the 
location of the Capitol ; Jefferson wanted the 
Capitol located on the Potomac, but cared 
less about the financing plan. E^acb of 
them threw his support to the other, and 
each was successful. 

Logan Forest Reserve, proclaimed, 6829. 
London, England: 

Exhibition in, works illustrative of, 
referred to, 2761. 

Industrial exhibition to be held in, in 
1862, discussed, 3233, 3254. 
Circulars, etc., regarding, 3261. 
Vessels to transport American ex- 
hibits recommended, 3262. 

International Fisheries Exhibition to 
be held in, 4688. 

International Inventions Exhibition 
to be held in, 4827. 

International Penitentiary Congress 
at, 4162. 

Smoke Abatement Exhibit at, 4695. 
Lone Star State. nickname for Texas 
(q. V.). (See also States.) 

Lookout Mountain (Tenn.), Battle of. 
—The arrival of the two corps under Hooker 
and the army of Sherman at Chattanooga 
increased the strength of Grant’s command 
to 80,600 men. At this critical time Long- 
street with 16,000 men, was detached from 
the Confederate army and sent to besiege 
Burnside at Knoxville, leaving Bragg with 
only about 6,000 men to bold the ^sition. 
Nov. 24, 1863, to cover Sherman’s crossing 
the Tennessee River and securing a position. 
Hooker, with 10,000 men, made an attack 
on the western slope of Lookout Mountain. 
During a heavy mist he pressed up the 
mountain side and attacked the position In 
front and rear, capturing about 1,000 pris- 
oners. The Confederates retired from the 
mountain to Missionary Ridge. 

Loose Constnictlotiigt.— The Indiviaoal or 
political party construing the Constitution 
liberally and flexibly; the Federalists and 
the WblgB and the modern Repnblicans 


advocated loose or broad construction of the 
Conatltution. (See Strict Constructionist.) 
Xiopes Expedition, pardon and release 
of members of, by Spain, 2678. 

Lord Nelson, The, claim of James 
Crooks against the United States for 
seizure of, 4975, 5662. 

Lorimer Case. — The right of William Lorl- 
mer. Republican, of Chicago, to hold his 
seat In the United States Senate, to which 
he had neon elected by a combination of 
Democrats and Republicans in the Illi- 
nois legislature was challenged Jan. 0, 1913. 
The Committee on Privileges and Elections 
reported that the charges were not sus- 
tained. Senator Beveridge of the commit- 
tee made a minority report contending 
that ff only one c*ase of bribery were es- 
tablislied it invalidated the whole election. 
“The testimony Is overwhelming,” he de- 
clared, “not only that four members of 
the general assembly were bribed, but that 
three of their fellow members paid them 
their money. But these seven were not 
all of the tainted votes cast In the putrid 
transaction. The testimony shows that at 
least three additional corrupt votes were 
<‘ast.” After a long debate the Beveridge 
resolution ^vas lost, March, IDll. The ac- 
lion of the Senate In affirming the legally 
of Lorlmer’s election was followed by offi- 
cial protest and public and private criticism 
from all parts of the country. The Illi- 
nois State Senate then made an investiga- 
tion and found that Lorimer would not 
have been elected had It not been for 
bribery and corruption. Senator I^a Fol- 
lette, of Wisconsin, reopened the case In 
the United States Senate April C. 1911, 
and another Investigation was carried on, 
both in Washington and Chicago, and 
Lorimer was expelled from the Senate In 
the spring of 1912. 

Lottery. — The Continental Congress tried 
to raise money by lottery in 1777. As early 
as 1612 the Virginia Company was author- 
ized by its charter to htilci lotteries for the 
benefit of Its colonization schemes. In the 
eighteenth century lotteries were extremely 
popular In America. Legislatures author- 
ized them for building churches, schools 
and all sorts of public improvements. Fan- 
euil Hall, In Boston, having been destroyed 
l»y fire In 1701, was rebuilt by lottery. 
The Louisiana State Lottery was the last 
authorized institution of the kind In the 
United States. Popular opinion has under- 
gone a change regarding lotteries. They 
were forbidden In 1800 by act of Congress 
to use the malls. ^Flils act resulted in 
closing the Louisiana Lottery. 

Lottery. — Continental Congress recom- 
mendations regarding, 5479. 5515. 
Passage of act regarding, discussed, 
5551. 

Louisa, The, proceedings of court re- 
garding, 895. 

Louisiaiia. — One of the southern group of 
states ; nickname. ‘‘The Pelican state” ; 
motto, “Union, Justice and Cloufldence.” 
It extends from the Gulf of Mexico north- 
ward to the thirty-third parallel of north 
latitude and from the eighty-ninth to the 
ninety-fourth meridian west loiigllude. It 
Is bounded on the north by Arkansas and 
Mississippi, on the east by Mississippi 
(separated by tbe Mississippi River) and 
the Gulf of Mexico, on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Texas 
(separated in part by the Sabine Elv^r). 
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^he afeA hi the State ts 48,506 square 
miles. Louisiana Is the leading sugar atate 
of the Union, besides which are exported 
cotton, rice, and cbm. 

Louisiana was explored by De Soto in 
1541, by Marquette In 1678, and by La 
8alle in 1682. It was settled by the 
French under Iberville and BlenTille about 
1700, was ceded by France to Spain in 
1703, retroceded to France in 1800, was 
purchased by the lJnlte4l States in 1808, 
and was made the Territory of New Or- 
leans in 1804. The portion east of the 
Mississippi Elver was annexed in 1810. 
The State was admitted to the Union in 
1812. Jon. 26, 1861, it seceded and Joined 
the Southern Confederacy. It was read- 
mitted by act of Congress June 25, 1868 
(8856). (See also Louisiana Purchase.) 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 120.546, comprising 
10.489.481 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $301,220,988. The aver- 
age value of farm land per acre was $17.99, 
as compared with $lf.74 in 1900. The 
value of domestic animals, poultry, etc., 
was $44,699,485, including 804,795 cattle, 
valued at $11,605,354 ; 181,286 horses, $11,- 
789,695; 131,554 mules, $16,624,962; 

1,827.606 swlue, $3,824,046 ; f 78,287 sheep. 
$348,046. The yield qnd value of fleld 
crops for 1911 is given as follows: Corn, 

1.800.000 acres, 33,300.000 bushels, $23,- 
310,000 ; oats, 40,000 acres, 840,000 bush- 
els, $546,000; rice, 371,200 acres, 11,693,- 
000 bushels, $9,237,000; potatoes, 22,000 
acres, 1,618,000 bushels. $1,518,000; hay, 

24.000 acres, 31.000 tons, $372,000 ; tobac- 
co, 500 acres, 225,000 pounds, $69,750, and 

395.000 bales of cotton. 

The mineral production of the State In 
1910 was valued at $10,119,993, of which 
petroleum represented $3,574,069, nearly 
double that of the preceding year, and the 
production of petroleum for 1911 was near 
10,000,000 barrels, exceeding the product 
of 1910 by three mllliou barrels. New oil 
wells are frequently being opened. 

The Industries of the State which give 
employment to the greatest number of per- 
sons are those connected with the lumber 
and timber products. These industries em- 
ploy 46,072 persons, and represent an In- 
vestment of $62,838,000. The business in 
which the most capital is Invested, how- 
ever, Is the manufacture and refinement of 
sugar and molasses. Industries connected 
with cotton seed oil and cake have $13,085,- 
000 Invested ; the rice industry, $12,529,000 ; 
bags other than paper, $5,352,000. There 
are 80,563 persons engaged In Industiw, and 
the total capital Invested In 1909 was 
$221,816,000. The value of finished prod- 
ucts was $223,949,000, of which $89,084,- 
000 was added by manufacture. The popu- 
lation in 1910 was 1,656,388. 


Louisiana (see also Confederate States; 
New Orleans): 

Accession of, to United States, dis- 
cussed and referred to, 346, 348, 
350, 669, 853, 929, 957, 3255, 
6346. 

Effect of^ discussed, 2878. 
Appropriation for, 382. 

Authority to grant or dispose of lands 
of Spain in, referred to, 651. 
Boundaries of, 372, 377, 960. 

Branch mint in, referred to, 1383, 
1495. 

Cession of, to Prance, referred to, 
331, 338. 

X8 


Colonel-commandant of, commis- 
sioned, 364. 

Commission to, instmetion of Presi- 
dent Hayes to, 6341. 

Constitution of, referred to, 3831. 
Division of, into subordinate dis- 
tricts, 363. 

Elections in, and complications grow- 
ing out of, discussed, 4161, 4166, 
4250, 4259. 

Federal interference in, discussed, 
4259. 

Proclamations regarding, 4177, 
4230.^ 

Electors in, letter of John Sherman 
and others regarding canvass of 
vote of, referred to, 4367. 

France, cession of, referred to, 331, 
338. 

Fou>*teenth amendment to Constitu- 
tion ratifi^ed by, 3837. 
Proclaimed, 3856. 

Government of — 

Assumed by Governor Claiborne, 
355. 

Letter regarding, transmitted, 355. 
Referred to, 352, 359. 

Governor of, letter from, 336. 
Indians inhabiting, referred to, 386. 
Lands granted to, in aid of railroads, 
referred to, 3580. 

Lands in — 

Fraudulent practices of monopoliz- 
ing, 356. 

Proclamation regarding sale of, 
1058. 

Treaty regarding security of titles 
to, discussed, 929. 

Laws of, referred to, 352, 353, 406. 
Lead mines in, 359. 

Memorial from purchases of land in, 
1029. 

Mint at New Orleans seized by au- 
thorities of, referred to, 3199. 
Possession of, commissioners appoint- 
ed to receive, 355. 

Private land claims in, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 4691. 

Proclamations against unlawful com- 
binations in, 4161, 4166, 41 77, 4230, 
4250, 4259. 

Provisional court established in, or- 
der regarding, 3323. 

Restoration of, into Union, discussed, 
3123, 3452. 

Spain, transfer of, to the United 
States disagreeable to, 376. 
Support of, referred to, 382. 

Title to, objections to validity of, 
withdrawn, 358. 

Transfer of, to United Statea^ dis- 
agreeable to Spain, 376. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed 
and proclamations against, 4161, 
4Xf6, 4177, 4230, 4250, 4259. 
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Iionialaaa, Blstxlet of.— That part of the 
Loufetiaca Fui'cliaae wtiilcli la not Included 
in the present State of Louisiana. It was 
erected Into a district and thei capital was 
established at St Louis in 1804. In IBOu 
it was given a separate ^verument as the 
Territory of Louisiana. In 1812 the name 
of the Territory was changed to Missouri. 

Louisiana ItOttery Oo. discussed, 5dl5. 
Iiouisiana, Province of. (See Louis- 
iana.) 

IiOUisiana Purcliase. — A name applied to 
the territory west of the Mississippi River 
purchased from France In 1803. It was 
the most important sale of territory ever 
executed in favor of the United States. 
President Jefferson desired the acquisition 
of New Orleans in order to obtain control 
of the mouth of the Mississippi aud offered 
to guarantee to Napoleon the territory to 
the west of the river in exchange. Napo- 
leon, being at that time at war with 
Great Britain and greatly in need of funds, 
and being desirous moreover to foil Eng- 
land's aspirations for more territory in the 
United States, consented to the transfer of 
the so-called province of Louisiana to the 
T 'lilted States for the sum or $15,000,000. 
The territory thus acquired embraced all 
the present State of Louisiana lying west 
of the Mississippi River, together with New 
Orleans and the adjacent district east, 
comprising Mississippi and Alabama below 
the thirty-first parallel ; Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, lowa„ a portion of Idaho and Minne- 
sota, all of the Dakotas, most of Kansas, 
all of Nebraska and Indian Territory, part 
of Colorado, most of Wyoming, and the 
whole of Montana. In 1904, the Louisiana 
Ihirchase Exposition was held at St. Louis, 
Mo., to commemorate the acquisition of this 
important territory. 

Louisiana Purchase: 

Discussed and referred to, 346, 348, 
350, 669, 853, 929, 957, 3255. 

Effects of, discussed, 2878. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition was hold 
at St. Louis, Mo., between April 30 and 
Dec. 1, 1904, to celebrate the centennial 
of the Louisiana Purchase. It was the 
largest World’s Fair ever held, and the 
third of Its kind in America ; its grounds 
covered 1,240 acres, of which 250 acres 
were roofed over. The total amount ex- 
pended upon the Exposition by the Expo- 
sition Company, the various states, foreign 
governments, and the concessionaries, 
amounted to about $44,500,000 : while the 
total receipts came to about $25,000.000 ; 
and the Exposition closed free from debt. In 
point of attendance It fell below the Paris 
i’.vposltlon of 1900 with Its .50,000,000 en- 
trances and the World’s Fair at Chicago 
with 27 , 500,000 entrances, as Its attendance 
only totalled 18,700,000. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition: 

Opened by proclamation of President 
Roosevelt, 6686. 

Relations of United States Govern- 
ment to, 6675, 6681, 6729, 6732, 
6736, 6740, 6771, 6798, 6825, 6857, 

, 6862, 6865, 6866, 6932. 

Louliliana vs. JTujneL— An important Su- 
preme Court case defining the UahUHy of 
State offleera. Jnmel held bondi^i 1 waned 
under an act of the Lonlslnna legislature 
of 1874 and the constitutional amendment 
adopted In that year. He demanded pay- 
ment of these bonds in 1880. Payment 


was refused solely on the ground^ of obedl- 
otiee to the Louisiana State debt ordinance 
of the new constitution adopted July 23, 
iSTfi, and the law of IfW, carrying out 
provisions contained in this new conslltu* 
tlon. This act, in the language and spirit 
of the ordinance, recited that coupons of 
consolidated bonds falling due in January* 
1880, were remitted. Suit was brought 
against officers of the State. The Circuit 
Court of the State decided for the de- 
fendant, and its decision was affirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court on the 
ground that relief could not be awarded 
against officers obeying the supreme power 
or the State ; that the money is the mate's 
property, not held In trust by the officers 
except in the capacity of her servants. 
“The political power of the State,” said 
Chief Justice Waite in the opinion of the 
court, “can not be ousted of its jurisdic- 
tion and the Judiciary set in its place.” 
Dissenting opinions were rendered by Jus- 
tices Field and Harlan. 

Louisville and Portland Canal Co., act 

for subscription of stock in, reasons 

for applying pocket veto to, 1071. 
Louisville, Ky., Southern Exposition at, 

•discussed, 4773. 

Board on behalf of Executive De- 
partments designated, 4819. 

Instruction to, 4820. 

Lower Bnil6 Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Loyal Legion, Military Order of.— The 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States was organized by officers 
and ex-officers of the army, navy and 
marine corps of the United States, who 
took part in the War of 1861-65. Mem- 
bership descends to the eldest direct male 
lineal d(‘scendaiit, according to the rules 
of primogeniture. There are 21 commaiid- 
erles, ea<‘h representing a state, and one 
commandejy representing the District of 
Columbia. The total membership of the 
Loyal Legion Is 8,880. 

Loyalists. — Those of the American col- 
onists who opposed the Revolutionary War 
and in some Instances took up arras against 
their countrymen in the struggle for Inde- 
pendence. They were also called Tories. 
As early as 1688 parties favorable to the 
Crown were exerting an influence in all 
the colonies. As the revolutionary move- 
ment grew theb’ opposition to it Increased. 
In no colony was there an overwhelming 
desire for Independence, and In some the 
advocates of revolution were in the minor- 
ity. Many of the mosc respected and 
eminent men of the middle colonies were 
loyal to the Crown. During the progress 
of the war they were treated with great 
harshness. Their property was confiscated 
or destroyed ; they sufrered social ostracism, 
and some were tarred and feathered. liCgis- 
lative assemblies banished them from some 
of the colonies. When the British troops 
withdrew at the close of the war the 
Tories found life In the states unendurable 
and. thousands retired to Canada. Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, the Bahamas, and 
other west Indies. In the treaty of peace 
in 1783 the British asked to have provision 
made for recompensating the dispossessed 
Loyalists, but all they received was a 
promise to stibmit the matter to the states, 
and th^y refused relief. 

Lubeck: 

Minister of, received by United 
States, 949. 
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Treaty with, 0S8, Ml, 2686, 62M, 

Vessels of, dmnminatmg duties ou, 
suspend^ by proclamation, 642. 
Lnbtck:, Treaty wltb. (^ee Hanseatic 
Hepublies.) ^ 

Luckett and Tyler (assignees of ' Wil- 
liam T. Ckeatham), act ic^ relief of, 
vetoed and reasons assigned, 4334. 
LtldlOW^t tor Governor Rog- 

er Ludlow, and being a set of laws for the 
regulation Of the Now Haven Colony. 
Lumber, Latb aitd Shingles.— (From a 
report Issued by the Census Bureau, August 
26, 1613.) A preliminary statement of the 
output Of lumber, lath and shingles In the 
United States during the calendar years 
1912, 1011 and 1010. From data collected 
In co-operation with the Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The number of active ralUs contributing 
to the totals were 20,648 in 1012: 28,107 
in 1011, and 31,034 In 1010; while the 
reported production In these years was. In 
M feet board measure, 39,158,414, 37,003.- 
207 and 40,018.282, respocMvely. The sta- 
tistics cover the oulpift of practicttUy 
every commercial mill m operation during 
the whole or any part of this period. Al- 
though the reported cut was slightly less 
than In 1010, the average yield per mill 
was 5.3 per ctmt greater than In that year, 
while the total production over 1011 was 
2,155,207 M feet board measure, or nearly 
6 per (*ent. 


BTATis-nca or thb lumbie industry 


Number of eetablishmenta 

Person^ engaged in manufacture 

Proprietors and firm members 

Salaried employees 

Wage earners (average number) . . . 

Primary horsepower 

Caoital 

Services 

Salnries 

Wages 

Materials 

Value of Products 

Value added by manufacture (value of 
ducts les3 cost of materials) 


POR 19U show: 
Total 
Saw Mills, 
Logging 
Camps, snd 
Independent 
Planing 
MUls 
33,060 
651,586 
37,471 
38.114 
576,000 
2,661,759 
$1,183,379,000 

351.979.000 
50,053 000 

301.926.000 

466.170.000 
1,022,982,000 


pro- 


666, 803, 00( 


Waste In the logging industry In the 
United States amounts to 15 to 20 per 
cent of the timber cut, or about a billion 
and a half cubic feet of wood annually. 
Sawmill waste also amounts to several bil- 
lion cubic feet of wood, although not all of 
It is absolute waste. 

It was the prodigious waste of American 
for(‘St resources that led the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce to plan a 
thorough study of the methods of utilizing 
the waste products of the lumber industry, 
here in the United States and In those 
Kuropean countries that have made the 
most distinct progress in this line. In 
the older and more thickly settled countries 
of the old world necessity led to a careful 
utilization of the forests many years before 
the subject was seriously discussed In this 
country. And In these older^ countries 
many methods have been worked out that 
should l>e of value In this country now that 
the old-time wasteful methoda 
"brought into disrepute. 


The annual jproductloii of Wood til 

the United m&tm, is Valued at 
$80, 000, 600. Sulphite-pulp makers are 
Blderobly interested tn the possible utiltw^^ 
tion of the sulphite waste llqUoi* for ttm 
tKHSivery of sulphur or other profitable 
utilization. This would result In a lower- 
ing of the cost of sulphite pulp. The manu- 
facture of kraft pulp is also becoming well 
established, and is bringing about the 
utilization of cheaper wood. / 

The manufacture of alcohol from sawdust 
has hardlw passed the experimental stage, 
although technical men are optimistic as to 
the Ultimate success of the process. One of 
the most Interesting possibilities lies in the 
use of hydrolyzed sawdust as a carbohydrate 
cattle food. The manufacture of plastics 
from wood Is still enveloped In secrecy, and, 
like the manufacture of wood flour, has 
apparently iKen developed to a much greater 
extent in European countries. 

Claims and controversies over measure- 
ments are the disturbing feature of the 
otherwise satisfactory luml)er trade the 
United States is now doing with Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Brazil, declares a report on 
the “Lumber Markets of the East Coast of 
South America’* Issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and r>omestlc Commerce, of the De- 
partment of Commerce. These disputes 
arise principally In connection with ship- 
ments of southern yellow pine which makes 
up the bulk of the luml)er sold to the east 
coast of South America. This great dis- 
trict imports annually 565 million board 
feet of lumber, of which 349 million feet 
are yellow pine from the United States. 
The total lumber consumption of the three 
countries Is 735 million board feet 

Argentina and Uruguay, although about 

7.000 miles distant from the United States, 
constitute virtually an addition to our 
domestic wood-consuming field, so similar 
are market conditions. For more than 10 
years 86 per cent of all lumber going into 
commerce in the two countries has come 
from the forests of North America, and 
nearly 96 per cent of the imports, ex- 
clusive of those from other South American 
countries, is credited to the United States 
and Canada. 

In 1914 the Imports of lumber Into 
Argentina amounted to 210,8.51,000 feet, 
made up as follows : yellow pine, 101.200,- 
000 feet: spmee, .35,600, (HX) feet; white 
pine, 30,410,000 feet: Spanish cedar, 

11.800.000 feet; South American hardwoods, 
] 5,c:i0,000 feet : oak, 2,445,000 feet : Doug- 
las fir, 3,300,000 feet: ash, 430,000 feet; 
Parana pine, 9,800,000 feet; walnut, 

225.000 feet; mahogany, 11,000 feet. Ill 
other words, it is necessary to buy abroad 
most of the softwoods so necessary In 
nearly every community. Yellow pine is 
very generally appreciated and comes al- 
most entirely from our southern ports. 
Spruce is imported principally from Canada, 
although Important shipments arc made 
from Boston. Until 1911 there was no 
outside competition with North American 
spruce, but between that year and the 
outbreak of the war Austrian spruce became 
an important factor. Over 80 per cent of 
imports of white pine comes from Canadian 
forests, but is shipped mostly from Boston. 
Shipments from Boston have l>een the rule 
for so many years that consignments from 
othelp ports are considered Inferior. Douglas 
fir, of course, is imported from our west^ni 
coa$l. So far as price Is concerned. It 
rom^tes on about equal tefms mtb 
sou^ern yellow pine. 

I# Brazil the lumber situation in rather 
complicated, writes Mr. Simmons, The vir- 
gin forests are unmeasured and eon^to 
untied Varletlee of tall trees of fairly |aii« 
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diftineter. Tet Bnurtl is importliig^eO mll- 
llon feet of pine Im^r against a domestic 
production pf 46 mlBloi^ feet. One^third 
of the dommic pine luml)er production is 
exported. As. in Argentina and Uruguay, 
yellow pine from our southern States is 
the princli>al lumber imported, but Scotch 
fir from Sweden has supplanted the North 
American spruce, which not many years ago 
found a market in Brazil primori^ as a 
substitute for European pine and fir. On 
the whole, conditions are not thought to be 
prejudicial to the sale of American lumber, 
but they should be carefully studied and 
watched if the United States Is to increase 
its share in Brazirs lumber trade. 

There is a great deal of complaint in 
Brazil regarding yellow-pine shipments, re- 
sulting from the large proportion of over- 
runs. In thickness this overrun will vary 
from a quarter to three-quarters of an inch, 
and in length from 4 to 15 Inches. The 
Importer Is not obliged to pay the American 
exporter for this overrun, but it is a source 
of extra expense nevertheless, sometimes 
amounting to as much as $400 on a single 
cargo. This results from a Brazilian law 
that not only provides for the iisiml duty 
on parts of cargo not invoiced, but levies 
a fine equal to the amount of that duty. 
With the present high duties it docs not 
require much of an overrun on a million- 
foot cargo for the penalty to run up to a 
considerable sum. Brokers, exporters, and 
sawmills interested in Brazilian lumber 
markets are urged to take immediate steps 
to relieve the consignees of the burden of 
this unnecessary expense. The grading of 
our yellow pine is also unsatisfactory. 
Three concerns In Rio de .Tanclro claim that 
they gre compelled at big expense to main- 
tain representatives In the United States 
to inspect lumber before shipment. The 
small dealer can not stand this expense and 
the large dealer should not have to. 

IilUOber State. — Alternative nickname for 
Maine. (See Pine Tree State.) 

Lundy’s Lane (Canada), Battle of.— 

After his defeat at Chippewa In 1814 Gen. 
Rlall retired by way of Queenston toward 
the bead of Lake Ontario. He was soon re- 
enforced, and returned to attack the Amer- 
icans under Brown, who had pursued him 
as far as (Queenston. Hearing of the British 
reenforcements, Brown retreated to the 
Chippewa River, and on July 24, 1814, en- 
camped on the south bank, where he had 
defeated Rlall on the 5th. On the 25th 
Gen. Scott, with about 1,200 men, went for- 
ward to reconnoiter and came upon the 
British army, 4,500 strong, near Niagara 
Falls, on Lundy's Lane, a road leading from 
the Falls to the end of Lake Ontario. Soon 
the entire American force was engaged, the 
battle lasting from sunset till midnight. 
The American forces numbered about 2,500 
men. During the engagement Gen. Scott 
and Lleut.-Col. Miller distinguished them- 
eelves for daring and efficiency. The British 
were finally driven back and forced to 
abandon their artillery, ammunition, and 
baggage. Both armies claimed the vlctorv, 
though both left the field. The American 
loss was 171 killed, 571 wounded, and 110 
missing — a total of 852 out of an army of 
2,500. The British lost 84 killed, 559 
wounded. 193 missing, and 42 prisoners — a 
total of 878 out of an army of 4.600. Gen- 
erals Brown and Scott were among the 
wounded. (See illustration opposite 599.) 

Ltlueliurg, convention with, for acquir- 
ing and inheriting property, 2826. 
Luquillo Forest Beeenre, 6778. 

Lusitania, sinking of, 8062. 


Luther vs. Bordeii.-~ln 1841 a portion of 
the people of Rhode Island framed a new 
government and elected Thomas W. Dorr 
governor in opposition to the charter gov- 
ernment. (See Dorr’s Rebellion.} Gov- 
ernor King declared the State under mar- 
tial law and Luther’s house was searched, 
he being Implicated In the armed con- 
spiracy against the established government 
Luther pleaded the constitiitlonaliity of 
the new government. The circuit court 
gave judgment against him, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States af- 
firmed this decision In 1842. It was de- 
cided that under martial law suspected 
persons might legally be subjected to 
search and arrest by State authority, and 
that the question of the consUlutlonallty 
of a State government was one with which 
Congress rather than the courts should 
deal. 

Luxemburg. — The territory of the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg lies between 49® 27'- 
50® 18' N. latitude and 5® 45'-6® 30' E. 
longitude, with a total area of 2,586 square 
kilometers (998.216 square miles). It Is 
bounded on the west by the Luxemburg 
Province of Belgium, on the north and east 
by the Rhine Province of Prussia, and on 
the south by the German Ueiehsland of 
I.orraiue and the French Department of 
the Meuse. The area Is about 1,000 square 
miles. 

Physical Features . — The northern districts 
are crossed In all directions by outrunners 
of the Belgian Ardennes, and In the south 
are hills which form part of the plateau of 
Lorraine ; but there are extensive valleys 
and plains in the north, and the southern 
districts are mainly low lands In the basin 
of the Moselle, which forms Its south- 
eastern boundary. The only considerable 
rivers of Luxemburg arc the Moselle and 
Its tributary, the Our. 

History . — In 1831 the territory known as 
Luxemburg was divided at the Conference 
of Loudon Into the present (irand Duchy 
and the Belgian Province of Luxemburg, 
and from 1831 to 1890 the Grand Duchy 
was ruled by the Kings of the Nether- 
lands. At the death of King William III. 
the operation of the Salic law transferred 
the sovereignty to Adolphus, Duke of Nas- 
sau, who was succeeded by his son William. 
By an amendment of the constitutional law 
or 1848, the succession was secured to the 
daughter of the Grand Duke William. 

Government.— The government Is that of 
a constitutional monarchy, the territory 
being declared neutral by the Great Pow- 
ers of Europe by the 'Treaty of London 
(May 11, 1867). The Grand Duchy formed 
part of the Germanic Confederation, under 
the hegemony of Austria, from 1815-1866, 
and the impregnable fortress of Luxem- 
burg was garrisoned by Prussian troops. 
By the Treaty of Loudon the garrison waa 
withdrawn and the fortress dismantled. 
The population according to the census of 
1910-wiis 269,891, Present ruler : Her Roy- 
al Highness Marie Adelaide, Grand Duch- 
ess oif Luxemburg, born June 14, 1894; 
succeeded her father (the Grand Duke Wil- 
liam) Feb. 26, 1912, attained her major- 
ity and assumed the government June 14, 
1912. There Is a Council of State (Staats- 
rat) of fifteen members and a Chamber of 
Deputies of fifty-three members, elected by 
direct vote of the Cantons for six years, 
one-half renewable every three years. All 
male inhabitants of twenty-five years, who 
pay ten francs In direct taxes, are voters 
and eligible for election. 

There are courts In each Canton, and 
District Courts at Luxemburg and Dleklrch, 
with a Supreme Court at the Capital 
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There Is a gendarmerie of about 180 men, 
and a volunteer force of 250 men for the 
preseryatlon of order. 

lSMw»tion and UeUgion , — Education ta 
compulsory and free, and Is widespread, 
the expenditure In 1912 being 2,HI0,340 
francs. Almost all the inhabitants are 
Uouian Catholics, there being only 4,000 
Protestants and 1,800 Jews. The Bishop 
of Luxemburg is appointed by the See of 
Borne. 

Finanoa . — The average annual expendi- 
ture for five years was 15,408,255 franca 
and the average revenue 10,845,083 francs. 
The interest-bearing public debt amounts 
to 12,000,000 francs, and there is a float- 
ing debt. Incurred in the construction of 
railways and public works, of 10,335,074 
francs. The franc, the unit of value, Is 
the same as the French franc, and Is 
equlyaleut to $0.19,3 United States mone 5 % 

Production and Industry . — The country is 
rich in iron ore, the output in 1912 being 
2,252,229 metric tons. In addition to the 
Iron Industry there are tanneries, weaving 
and glove factories, paper mills, breweries 
and aistilleries, and sugar reflneries. 

There were 525 kilometers of railway 


open In 1912, the syftcm being opauedted 
with the Belgian, l^e^ch# and demaa 
lines, which converge at the capltaL 

Luxemburgt fugitive criminals, conven- 
tion with, for surrender of, 4782. 
Luxemburg, Treaty witb (see Extra- 
dition Treaties.) 

Lynch Law. — ^The practice of punishing 
alleged offenders, generally without trial, 
by unauthorized persons and without due 
process of law. Lynch law, it Is said, 
takes its name from Charles Lynch, a Vir- 
ginia planter and Quaker, and his associ- 
ates, who during Revolutionary days seized 
British sympathizers and hanged them by 
the thumbs till they shouted “Liberty for- 
ever.” 

Lynchings discussed and indemnities 
voluntarily provided, recommended, 
5767, 6248, 6277, 6371, 6430, 6459, 
6461, 7029. 

Lynn, Mass., act for erection of post- 
office building at, vetoed, 5150. 
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case of hia 04^ of allegianco 
to United Btatoe, 67BS. " 

McOaU» Bt 00 *, agents to receife in- 
stallments from Peru, 2587. 
McOuUocli vs. Maryland**~A case brought 
befote the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1819, in which the right of a 
State to interfere with the. execution of 
Federal laws was denied. BcCuUoch 'wus 
cashier of the Baltimore branch of the 
Bank of the United States, which had been 
incorporated by an act of CongrCfs in 1816 
and had headquarters in Philadelphia. 
The action brought by the State of Mary- 
land against McOuUoch was one of debt, 
he. It was averred, having refused to com- 
ply with an act of the Maryland general 
assembly of 1818 which Imposed a tax 
upon all hanks or branches of banks doing 
business in Maryland and not chariei’ed by 
the State legislature. The court of appeals 
of Maryland deckled against the plaintiff. 
The Supreme Court reversed this decision, 
declaring that the act under which the bank 
was chartered was coustitutlonal, and that 
therefore the act of the Maryland legisla- 
ture of 1818 was contrary to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and therefore 
void, because States have no power, by 
taxation or otherwise, to ImiMHie or con- 
trol the operations of constitutional laws 
enacted by Congress to carry Into execu- 
tion any of the powers of the Federal 
Government. 

McKinley, wmiarn.— March 4, 1897- 
Sept. 14, 1901. 

Twenty-eighth Administration — Kcpublican. 

(FIKST TBBM, 1897-1901.) 
Vice-President — Carrot A. Hobart 
Secretary of State — 

John Sherman. 

William 11. Day. 

John Hay. 

Secretary of the Treasury^ 

Lyman J. Gage. 

Secretary of War — 

Russel A. Alger. 

Ellhu Root. 

A ttorney- General — 

Joseph McKenna, 

John W. Griggs. 

Postmaster-General — 

James A. Gary. 

Charles E. Smith. 

Secretiary of the Navy — 

John D. Long. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

Cornelius N. Bliss. 

Ethan A. Hitchcock. 

Secretary of Agriculture — 

James Wilson. 

McKinley was elected by the Republican 
party at the elections of 1890 and 1900. 
At the Republican National Convention at 
St Ix>ul8, June 16, 1896, he was nominated 
on the first ballot, overwhelmingly defeat- 
ing* Reed and Quay, his closest rivals. 

Ptatform. — ^The platform on this occasion 
caused much dlscussloh over the money 
plahk, and Senator TclIeCs resoluilon seek- 
ing to commit the party to an endorsement 
of gold and silver, with free coinage on a 
basis of 16 to 1, was defeated. The plat- 
form as adopted severely arraigned the Dem- 
ocratic administration ; blamed It for the 
period of financial depression through which 
the country had Just passed ; confirmed the 
party’s allegiance to the doctrine of pro- 
tection : advocated a contintmnee and re- 
viyal of reciprocity ; favored the restoration 
of discriminating auties : stood nnresorvedly 
for sound money; opnosed the debasing of 
carrency by fraa coinage; pledged ample 


provisions for veterans; firmed the control 
of Hawaii by the United States, the building 
, of the trans-isthmian canal, and the pur- 
chase of the Danish West Indies ; con- 
domned the Armenian massacres ; reassert- 
ed the Monroe Doctrine ; urged the restora- 
tion of peace to, and the securing of in- 
dependence for Cuba, by the United States ; 
insisted upon rigid enforcement of im- 
nilgrallon laws ; supported civil service re- 
form ; condemned lynching ; recommended 
a Board of Arbitration to adjudicate be- 
tween labor and capital ; urged free-home- 
stead laws upon Congress ; favored the ex- 
tension of statehood to the remaining terri- 
tories, and proper recognition of Alaska ; 
synipathiz(‘d with temperance ; and recog- 
nized the rights of women. 

Opposition. — The Democratic National 
Convention at Chicago, July 7, 1896, nomi- 
nated William .T. Bryan on the fifth bal- 
lot. over Bland and Battison. The Peo- 
ple's party, or Populists, in convention at 
St. Louis on July 22, 1896, agreed to sup- 

f ort Bryan, and nominated Watson as Vice- 
'resldent. The National Sliver party, at 
the same place and time, agreed to support 
Bryan for President and nominated Sewall 
for Vice-President. The soUntd-money Demo- 
crats In conv(‘ntIon at Indianapolis, on 
Sept. 2, IStMt, nominated General John W. 
1 ’a liner and General Simon B. Buckner as 
their canrlidaks. The National Prohibition 
party was split over the money question 
into “Narrow (Jaugers.” who wanted the 
I)lntform confined to Prohibition, and the 
“Broad Gangers, “ who wanted free coinage 
and other national issues Incorporated. The 
Narrow Gaugers nominated Joshua Levering 
and Hale Johnson as candidates. The 
Broad Gangers nominated Rev. (’harles E. 
Bentley and Jame.9 A. Southgate. The So- 
cialist Labor Party, at New York, on July 
4. 1896, nominated Charles 11. Matchett 
and Matihew Maguire as their candidates. 

Vote. — The popular vote gave McKinley 
7.111,607: Bryan, 6., 509.052 ; Palmer, 222,- 
58:1; l/cvering, 164,t»45: Bentle.v, 13,968, 
and Matchett. 36.373. The electoral vote 
gave McKinley 271, Bryan 170. 

(SECOND TEUM MAUCH 4, 1901 -SEPT. 14, 

1901.) 

Twenty-ninth Administration — Republican. 

Vice-PreHiden t — Theodore Roosevelt. 
Secretary of State— 

John Hay (eontinued). 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Lyman J. Gage (continued). 

Leslie M, 8haw. 

Secretary of War — 

Ellhu Root (continued). 

William H. Taft. 

Attorney-General — 

Pbllandcr V. Knox. 

Wniinrn H, Moodj'. 

Postmaster-General — 

Charles E. Smith (continued). 

Henry V. Pnyiie. 

Robert J, Wynne. 

Secretary of the Nary — 

John P. Long (continued). 

W^Utiam n, Moody. 

I^aul Morton. 

Secretary of the Interior — 

K: A. Hitchcock (continued). 

Secretary of Agriculture — 

James Wilson (continued). 

Secretary of Vommerce and Labor. 

George B. Cortelyou. 

Victor 11. Metcalf. 

The Republican National Convention beM 
at PhUndelohJa In June, 1990, nominated 
ITe^'ldcnt McKinley for a second term. 

8PC0NT) TEUBf-^OpposUion.-^Hhc Demo- 
cratic National Convention, at Kansas City, 
Ho., nominated WiUiam J, Bryan* Ths 
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P<?op|e*s party, pt Fuslonlsta, at Sioux Falla. 
S, D*, eufloraed Bryan’s candidacy ; while 
the “Mjddle-of-tho-Koad” Anti-Fuslonist fac- 
tion H the People's party, at Cincinnati, 
nominated Wharton Barker. Tlie l^rohlbl- 
tionists, at Chicago/ nominated John G. 
Woolley. T^e Socialist Labor party, in 
New York City, nominated Josoph F. Mal- 
loney. The Bocjai Democratic puny, at In- 
dianapolis. noDDinatvd ICugene I»cba. The 
United Christian party, at Rock Island, 111., 
nominated SUai|i C. . Swallow. The Silver 
Eepubllcan Conyenllon. at Kansas City, en- 
dorsed Bryan. The National party, In New 
York City, nominated Donelson Caffrey of 
Louisiana, but he declined the nomination. 

Vote. — The popular vote ran : McKinley, 
7,207,923 ; Bryan, 0,358,133 ; Woolley, 208,- 
914; Barker, 60.373; Debs. 87.814; Mal- 
loney, 89,37». The electoral vote stood : 
McKinley. 292; Bryan. 105. 

Party Affiliation. — From his youth Will- 
iam McKinley was an ardent Republican. 
After 'his return from the war, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and settled in ('anion, 
cnio, then an opposition county, where his 
political ability had abundant scope and 
where he quickly attained consldt^rable po- 
liiical prominence. In 18<»7. he favored ne- 
gro suffrage, a most un]M*fHilar tonic In his 
neighborhood: in 1875. nt the height of the 
greenback craze, he spoke for sound money 
and the resumption of specie i)ayment. In 
Congress, In 1878, he opposed the Wood 
Tariff Bill; In 1879 and 1880, he opposed 
the repeal of the Federal election laws ; 
In he advocated the protective policy 

in Congress and the tariff commission ; in 
1884. he opposed the Morrison Tariff Bill ; 
In 1884, he supported Blaine for the Presi- 
dency ; In 1886, he favored arbitration be- 
tween labor and capital ; in 1887, he con- 
ducted a brilliant campaign against the 
Mills Bill, which was supposed to embody 
Cleveland’s policy and ideas on the tariff: 
his final address in Congress on this bill 
has been eharacterized as “the most effec- 
tive and eloquemt tariff speech ever heard 
in Congress.” This speech served as a text- 
book of the campaign. On April 16, tSDO, 
Major McKinley introduced the tariff bill 
since known by his name, which h^'came 
a law on Oct. 6, 1890. Defeated for Con- 
gress In 1890, he was elected Governor of 
Ohio, Ills inauguration as Governor took 
place shortly bc'fore the commencement of 
the Presidential campaign. 

Puhlia Debt . — The public debt of the 
Ignited States for the years to Which Presi- 
dent McKinley was elected to serve stood 
as follows: July 1, 1897, ,$98(5.0)56,080.14; 
1898, $1,627,08.5,492,14; 1899, $1,155,320, 
235.19; 1900. $1,107,711,257.89; 1901, 

$1,044,739,110.97 ; 1902, $069,457.241.04 ; 

1903. $926,011,637.81 ; 1904, $967,231,- 

773.75. 

TaHff. — In his Inaugural Address (page 
6238) President McKinley took up the tariff 
question. He said : “Nothing was ever made 
plainer at a general election than that the 
controlling principle in the raising of rev- 
enues from dll tie , on imports Is zealous 
care for American Interests and American 
labor. The people have declared that such 
legislation should be had as will give ample 
protection and encouragement to the in- 
dustries and development of our country. 

. . . To this policy we are all, of Whatever 
party, firmly bound by the voice of the peo- 
ple — a power vastly more potential than the 
expression of any political platform,” Fur- 
ther, be savs : “in the revision of the tariff 
especial attention sbonld be given to the 
re-enactment and exten.sion of the reciproc- 
ity principle of the law of 1890, unffer 
which 80 great A stimulus was given to our 
foreign trade in hew and advantageous mar- 


tieta for the surplus of our agrieuHaral anA 
manufactured products.” In his 

the special seeslon (page 6246) be saia ; 
“The necessity of the passage of a tiriiC 
law which shall provide ample revenue, 
need not be further urged. The imperative 
demand of the hour is the prompt enacts 
meat of such a measure.” In bis Third 
Annual Message (page 0439) the President 
said : “I recommend that the Congress at its 
present session reduce the Internal revqnue 
lax(‘S imimsed to meet the expenses of the 
war with Spain in the sum of tnirty millions 
of dollars. This reduction should be se- 
cured by the remission of these taxes which 
experience has shown to be the most bur- 
densome to the industries of the people.’* 
In his Second Inaugural Address (page 
6465) the President said: “Now I have the 
satisfaction to announce that the Congress 
Just closed has reduced taxation in the sum 
of $41,000,000.” 

Foreign Policy . — In his First Xnau^ral 
Address (page 0241) President Melunley 
summed up the foreign policy of his ad- 
m! list ration in these words; “We want no 
wars of conquest ; we must avoid the temp- 
tation of territorial aggression. War should 
never be entered upon until every agency* 
of peace has failed ; peace Is preferable to 
war in almost every contingency. Arbitra- 
tion Is the true method of settlement of 
international as well as local or individ- 
ual differences.” In a special message 
to Congress (page 6277) the President an- 
nounces th(» destruction of the battleship 
Maine in Havana waters and the conclusion 
of the court of inquiry. His special mes- 
sage (page 6281) deals with the revolution 
In Cfiba and its effects upon the United 
Stales. In it he says ; “The issue la now 
with Congress. It is a solemn responslbll- 
Itv. I have exhausted every effort to relieve 
the intolerable condition of affairs which la 
at our doors. Ih’oparcd to execute every 
obligation Imposed upon me by the Consti- 
tution and the law, I await your action.” 
By act of Congress, April 25, 1898, a state 
of war was declared to exist between the 
Ignited States of America and the Kingdom 
of Spain. President McKinley’s proclama- 
tion of war (page 6474) followed on April 
26, 1898. The President discussed the fu- 
ture relations which should exist between 
the United States and ('uha In his Second 
Inaugiirnl Address (page 6467). As to the 
w'ar In the Philippines, the President said; 
“Our countrymen should not be deceived. We 
are not waging war against the Philippine 
Islands. A portion of them are making war 
against the United Statos. . . . We will 
not leave (he destiny of the loyal milllona 
In the islands to the dlsloval thousands who 
are in rebellion against the XTnlled States.” 

Cit'd Service . — In his Inaugural Address 
(page 6211) the President said: “Reforms 
in the civil service must go on ; but the 
changes should be real and genuine, not 
perfunctory, or prompted by a zeal In be- 
half of any party simply because It happens 
to be In power.” Among the reforms in- 
stituted. the President lays especial stress 
upon dismissals, and says: “. . . a distinct 
advance has been made in giving a hearing 
before dismissals upon all cases where In- 
competency is charged or demand made for 
the removal of officials in any of the De- 
pattmonts.” In his Fourth Annual Mes- 
sajpe (page 6456) the President recommends 
the extension of such parts of the Civil 
Befylce regulations as may be practicable to 
th(|i:Phlllp^nes. 

M&inley, William: 
nlidvancement and progreas of tliO 
;'r tJnited States discussed by, 601& 
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Agriculture, Bepartment of, discussed 
by. 6346, 6390. 

Alaska, discussed by, 6269, 6370, 
6400, 6429. 

Alien Contract Law, 6348, *6455. 
American Kepublics, Bureau of, dis- 
cussed by, 6338, 6349, 6381, 6436, 
Annual Messages of, 6251, 6307, 6356, 
6416. 

Arbitration, discussed by, 6242, 6267, 
6380, 6432. 

Army, discussed by, 6320, 6341, 6385, 
6449. 

Autonomous government for Cuba, 
discussed by, 6261, 6284, 6308. 
Bering Sea Fisheries discussed, 6266, 
6336, 6375. 

Biographical sketch of, 6234. 
Blockade of Cuban ports, discussed, 
6296, 6312. 

Buffalo, Pan-American Exposition at, 
discussed by, 6382, 6436. 

Census discussed by, 6545, 6389, 6454. 
China, Boxer uprising in, discussed 
by, 6417. 

Civil Service, discussed by, 6241, 
6274, 6405, 6455. 

Commerce, discussed by, 6241, 6338, 
6359, 6381, 6436, 6460. 

Cuban insurrection and policy of the 
United States regarding, discussed 
by, 6248, 6280, 6307. 

Death of — 

Action of Congress on, 6635. 
Announcement of, to Vice-Presi- 
dent and reply to, 6624. 

The assassination, 6622. 

To Kepresentatives abroad, 6624. 
To the Army, 6625. 

To the Navy, 6627. 

To the Treasury, 6629. 

Certificate of the coroner, 6630. 
House Committee named, 6635. 
News at the White House, 6623. 
Official order of observances, 6630. 
Official order of the Army, 6626. 
Order of procession, 6632. 

Orders to the Army, 6629. 

To the Guard of Honor, 6633. 

To the Navy, 6634. 

Proclamation of, 6639. 

Dewey appointed acting rear-admiral 
by, 6568. 

Executive orders of, 6568. 
Extraordinary session of Congress by 
proclamation of, 6470. 

Finances discussed by, 6236, 6242, 
6244, 6252, 6339, 6357, 6437, 6465. 
Five civilized tribes, discussed, 6346. 
Foreign policy, discussed, 6241, 6248, 
6280, 6295, 6307. 

Germany, relations with, 6330, 6369, 
6429. 

Hawaiian Islands, affairs in, discussed 
by, 6399, 6453. 


Cable communication #itb, dls^ 
cussed by, 6354, 6429. 

Questions with Japan, discussed by, 
6264, 6333. 

Transfer of, to the United States, 
discussed by, 6264, 6332. 

Hobart, Garret P., death of, 6356. 

Immigration, discussed by, 6240. 

Inauguration of, see illustration op- 
posite 6455. 

Italy, lynching of subjects of, made 
by, 6371, 6430, 6459, 6461. 

Japan, commercial relations with, dis- 
cussed by, 6373, 6431. 

Questions with, discussed by, 6264, 
6333. 

Kansas Pacific Eailway, claims 
against, discussed by, 6273, 6342. 

Labor, hours of, discussed by, 6348, 
6455. 

Lands, Public, set apart as public 
reservation by proclamation of, 
6475, 6477, 6482, 6487, 6492, 6495, 
6497, 6499, 6500, 6504, 6505, 6514, 
6519, 6523, 6536, 6541, 6546, 6549, 
6551, 6561, 6566. 

Opened for settlement by procla- 
mation of, 6486, 6506, 6525, 6547, 
6559. 

Revenue derived from, discussed 
by, 6346, 6452. 

Loans, discussed by, 6238, 6334. 

Lynchings, discussed by, 6248, 6277, 
6371, 6404, 6430, 6458, 6461. 

Manila, Cable Communication with, 
discussed by, 6348, 6373, 6449, 

Marshall Day, referred to, 6456. 

Mexico, treaty with, discussed by, 
6374. 

Modification of tariff laws, 6239. 

Monetary Commission, discussed by, 
6250. 

Mosquito Indian Strip, 6365, 6433. 

Navy, discussed by, 6268, 6313, 6344, 
6387, 6440, 6451. 

Vessels for, construction of, 6268, 
6344. 

Nicaragua Canal, discussed, 6265, 
6326, 6366, 6433. 

Nicaragua, relations with, discussed 
by, 6264. 

Revolutions in, discussed by, 6432. 

Ocean Cables with Philippines, 6348. 

Ozama River bridge claims, 6329, 
6427. 

Pacific railway claims, discussed by, 
6273, 6343, 6389. 

Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, 
discussed by, 6382, 6436. 

Last speech of, 6618. 

Paris, France, Universal Exposition 
At, discussed by, 6247, 6267, 6275, 
6303, 6329, 6368, 6411, 6416, 6427, 
^55, 6457, 6461. 

PAlent Office, discussed by, 6346, 
ffess, 6453. 
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Ifimce Cominisii^oti, Spuieb-Amerieut, 
iineussed by, 6321, 6322* 

At Tbe discussed by, 6383, 

6432. 

Pennsylvania, riots at Latimer, 6324, 
6363. 

Pensions, discussed by, 6345, 6388, 
6462. 

Pern, affairs in, discussed by, 6335, 
6432. 

Philippine Islands, affairs in, 6441. 
Government for, discussed, 6891, 
6395, 6441. 

Thanks tendered to commanders 
and men by, 6319, 6579. 

- Victory of squadron over Spanish 
deet in bay of Manila, discussed 
by, 6297, 6315. 

Porce, etc., for suffi^estions from 
commanders regarding, requested 
by, 6392, 6580. 

Portrait of, 6233. 

Postal Service, discussed by, 6344, 
6386, 6451. 

Proclamations of — 

Blockade of Cuban ports, 6472, 
6481. 

Cessation of Tariff, Puerto Eico, 
6564. 

Copyright — 

Costa Bica, 6515. 

Netherlands, 6522. 

Existence of War — Spain, 6474. 
Extraordinary session of — 
Congress, 6470, 

Senate, 6544. 

Harrison, Benjamin, death of, 6545. 
Hawaiian Cable Concession, 6493, 
Lands, Public — 

Set apart as public reservation, 

6475, 64V7, 6482, 6487, 6492, 

6495, 6497, 6499, 6500, 6504, 

6505, 6516, 6519, 6523, 6536, 

6541, 6546, 6549, 6551, 6561, 

6566. 

Opened to settlement, 6486, 

6506, 6525, 6547, 6553. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 

6567. 

Germany, 6538. 

Italy, 6539. 

Eevoeaiion of suspension of port 
dues — 

Tobago, 6502. 

Trinidad, 6503. 

Sherman, John, death of, 6543. 
Southern XJte Indians, Colorado, 
6506. 

Suspension of hostilities, Spain, 
6487. 

Suspension of tonnage dues — 
Mexico, 6471, 6496. 

Deniaark, 6485. 

Thanksgiving, 6470, 6491, 6518, 
d544« 


Treatment to be accorded foreign 

Volunteers called for, 6473, 6477. 
Puerto Bico, Legislation for, sug- 
gested by, 6402, 6447. 

E^ief for, discussed by, 6403, 
Eeconcentrados, 6256, 6283, 6284, 

6285, 6308. 

Bed Cross, American National, aid 
furnished Cubans by, discussed by, 
6284, 6308. 

Samoan Islands, Affairs of, and pol- 
icy of the United States, concern- 
ing, discussed by, 6336, 6375, 6428, 
6435. 

Spanish- American War, discussed by, 
6295, 6297, 6298, 6302, 6305, 6307. 
Trusts, discussed by, 6240, 6360. 

Veto messages of — 

Navajo, 6411. 

VTater Boundary Commission, dis- 
cussed by, 6334, 6374, 6432. 
McKinley Tariff Act, dii^Cussed, 5556, 
6626. 

McLane, The. (Sec Cedar Keys, Fla.) 
McLeod Case* — in 1840 Alcxnndcr Mc- 
Leod, a Canadian sojourning in New York, 
boasted of having taken part in the sela- 
ure of the steamer (JnroUnc during a re- 
bellion in Canada a few years previously. 
He was arrested and indicted for murder 
in Lockport, N. Y. The British minister 
demanded his release on the ground that 
McLeod had acted under orders and that 
the New York State courts had no juris- 
diction in a case that lay only l)etween 
the two Governments of Great Britain and 
the United States. The Federal Govern- 
ment admitted the justice of the British 
contention, hut held that McLeod could 
only be released by operation of the law. 
The Attornev-Genernl instituted habea9 
corpus proeeeuings, but thcf court held that 
there was no ground for releasing him. 
McLeod hnally proved an alibi In October, 
1841, and was acquitted. 

** Macedonian.” — a British gun boat, cap- 
tured by the gtm boat The United Stetee In 
the War of 1812. 

Macedonian, The, 1822, 3015, 3064. 
Award of arbiter referred, 3381. 
Capture of, 506. 

Claims for, adjusted, 2116. 

Second claim discussed, 2193. 
Payment of, 3445. 

Machine Tools, should be defined be- 
fore being put on free list, 8131. 
Ifiackliiaw, Hich.: * 

Extension of civil authority over, 
recommended, 190. 

lianas ceded for post of, discussed, 
421, 426. 

Proelamation granting privileges of 
other ports to, 2859. 

Beduction of, discussed, 534. 

Macon ]Bi|l No« 2.^A bin introduced in 
Congress by Nathaniel Macon and passed 
In May, 1810, to relieve Amerlcau commerce 
from the depredations of EngHsh and 
French cruisers and nrlvateers. It provided 
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that commarco ahould be free and carried 
oa tinder aanction of the Berlin and Milan 
dccreea of X^rance and the orders In council 
of England, but that If either of these 
nations should withdraw from these con- 
ventions commerce snouid be prohibited 
with the nation which retained them. 
Ma^ascar: 

Affairs of, report on, referred to, 
6399, 6400. 

Imprisonment of American citizen in, 
by Freti'eb authorities, 6060, 6098. 
Treaty with, 3780, 4653, 

Beferred to, 4757. 

Madeira Elver, Brazil, exploration of, 
referred to, 4449. (See also Brazil, 
Physical features.) 

Madison, James.— 1809-1817. 

(FiBST tbum, 1809-1813.) 

Sixth Administration — Democratic- Repub- 
lican. 

Vice-President — George Clinton. 
Secretary of Slate — 

Robert Smith. 

James Monroe. 

Secretary of the Trea'^iny-- 

Albert Gallatin uoiuinued). 

Secretary of War — 

William Eustis. 

John Armstrong. 

Secretary of the Nary — 

Paul liamiltou. 

William Jones. 

At torney- General— 

Cff“<nr A. Kodnojr (continued). 

William Pinkney. 

Postmaster-General — 

Gideon Granger (continued). 
Nomination.— NLndif^on was elected by the 
Deinocrntlc-Republieau.s lii 1808 and 1812. 
Virginia, in separate caucuses, nominated 
James Madison and James Monroe as Pres- 
idential candidates to succeed Jefferson. 
lUit the Congressional Republican caucus, 
by an almost unanimous vote, chose Madi- 
son for President and George Clinton for 
Vice-President. Monroe had many sup- 
porters, but reconciled them to the choice 
of Madison by the suggestion that Monroe 
should succeed Madison. The Federalists 
held no caucus and mn<le no formal nomi- 
nation ; but they accepted C, C. Pinckney 
and Rufus King. The election was held 
Nov. 8, 1808, and seventeen States took 
part In it. 

Vote. — The electoral vote, counted F(‘b. 
8, 1809, gave Madison 122 votes and Clin- 
ton "'18 votes, against 47 each for Plnck- 
nej'^ and King. The New England Feder.al- 
Isls by a determined effort, redeemed some 
of their lost States. The votes of New 
York, North Carolina, and Maryland were 
divided, 

(SECOND TEEM. 1813-1817). 

Seventh Admin istra tlon — Democra t Ic-Re- 
pnlJlican. 

Vice-President — Elbridge G( rry 
Secretary of State — 

James Monroe (continued). 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

Albert Gallatin (continued). 

G. W. (Campbell, 

Alex. J. Dallas. 

Secrete r*y of War — 

John Armstrong (continued). 

James Monroe (acting). 

Wm. H. Crawford. 

Secretary of the Navy— 

William Jones (continued), 

B, W, Crowhlwshield. 


t Richard Itush. 



Postmaster-General — , 

Gideon Granger ( continued) ^ * 

Return J. Meigs. ^ ( 

SFCOND TmM—Nominaiian^M Ml#; 
election of 1812, Madison was , 

by the Republican Congressional 
at which New York State was reorbsanlm 
b> only one member. The other New York 
members fcrnied a faction which nomlhated 
DeWitt Clinton, The Federalists, at a cmi^ 
cus held In New York City, agwed to 
mipport DeWitt Clinton for President attd. 
Jared Ingersoll for Vice-President. 

Vote.— The federal election was hold 
Nov. 8, 1812, and the electoral vote, which 
was counted Feb. T3, 1813, gave Madison 
128, against 89 for Clinton ; and Gerry 181, 
against 80 for Ingersoll. Eighteen Staten 
look part, for Louisiana was admitted In 
1812. Maryland’s was the only divided 
vole, and it was cast 6 to 5. 


Party Affiliation . — In the early construe* 
tion of the Government. Madison was a 
pronounced Federalist. He played a most 
Important part in carrying the Constitu- 
tion through the Virginia Assembly, de- 
spite the well-organized opposition or such 
leaders as Patrick Henry and Lee. His 
work In the First National Congress In- 
cluded tariff resolutions, creation of ex- 
ecutive departments, and the proposal of 
amendments to the Constitution. He did 


not support Hamilton’s financial measures 
and it was not long before he became one 
of the leaders of the new Republican 
party. Especially did he oppose the as- 
sumption of state debts and the institu- 
tion of a national bank. While he sym- 
pathized with the 'French Revolutionists 
he did not go so far in this direction as 
did Jefferson. Ho led the debates in op- 
position to Jay’s treaty with Great Britain. 
In 1798 he drew up the resolutions passed 
by the Virginia Assembly denouncing the 
Alien ourl beditlon Acts. 


PoU/leal Complexion of Congress . — The 
Eleventh Congress (1809-1811) was made 
up of a Senate of 34 members, of whom 
10 were Federalists and 24 Democrats ; and 
the House, of 141 members, of whom 46 
Mere Federalists and 95 Democrats. In 
the Twelfth Congress (1811-181.3) the Sen- 
ate, of .36 members, 'was made up of 6 
Federalists and 30 Democrats ; the Hon.se, 
of 141 members, was made up of 36 Fed- 
eralists and 105 Democrats. In the Thir- 
teenth (Congress (1813-J815) the Senate, 
of 36 members, was made up of 9 Fed- 
eralists and 27 Demoercas, and the House, 
of 182 members, was made up of 67 Fed- 
eralists and 115 Democrats. In the Four- 
teenth Congress (1815-1817) the Senate, of 
.38 members, was made up of 12 Federal- 
ists and 26 Democrats ; and the House, of 
18.3 members, was made up of 61 Federal- 
ists and 122 Democrats. 

Foreign Policy . — In his First Inaugural 
Address, Madison outlines his foreign pol- 
l<jy (puge 451) : “To cherish peace and 
friendly intercourse with ail nations having 
corresponding dispositions ; to maintain 
strict neutrality toward belligerent na- 
tions ; to prefer in all cases amicable 
dtecusslon and reasonable accommodation 
Of differences to a decision of them by hn 
awpeal to arms ; to exclude foreign In- 
t%uos and foreign partialities, so degrad- 
ing to all countries and so baneful to free 
oiles ; to foster a spirit of independence 
to© just to Invade the rights of otnerSt too 
proud to surrender our own, too liberal to 
ir^ulge unworthy prejudices onraelves, ana 
bio elevated not to look down upoh them 
^ others ; to hold the union of the etatee 
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as the basis of tbeir peace and happiness. 
, . The embargo act of 1807 was re- 
pealed and the uou-lutereourse act substi- 
tuted In 1809. This proved iueffeotinil and 
was repealed 1u I’SlO, but was revived 
against Great Britain in 1811. Great Biit- 
aiu conceded the rights of neutrals, but 
refused to accommodate the impressment 
of sailors, to the satisfaction of the United 
States. 

War with England . — During 1811, hostil- 
ities began on land and sea. By procla- 
mation of June 19, 1812, Madison (page 
497) declared war against Great Britain, 
and this followed closely upon his special 
message of June 1, 1812 (page 484), in 
which he reviewed the acts of hostility 
and offense of which Great Britain had 
been guilty. Throughout the several mes- 
sages the progress of the war Is discussed. 
It la generally conceded that the conduct 
of the war was feeble on the part of the 
United States. So far as Madison’s con- 
nection with It is concerned. It may be 
remembered that he was e.s.senllally a man 
of peace and that the war, so Important 
in the annals of the country, and In the 
life history of those who bore themselves 
valiantly in defense of their country, be- 
comes a mere Incident In Madison’s life. 
Eventful ns his administration was, the 
part which he contributed was slight in 
comparison with his nroemiuently brilliant 
record before he reached the highest oflOice. 

Public Debt , — The public debt of the 
United States during the Madison admin- 
istration stood ns follows; Jan. 1, 1810, 
$53,173,217.50; 1811, $48,005,587.76; 1812, 
$45,209,737.90; 1813, $55,902,827.57; 1814, 
$81,487,840.24; 1815, $90,833,600.15; 1810, 
$127, 334, 9:53.74 ; 1817, $123,491,905.10. 

Tariff . — July 1, 1812, there was passed a 
tariff act for imposing “additional duties 
upon all goods, wares, and merchandise, 
imported from any foreign port or place, 
and for other purposes.’’ By this act, the 
duties were Increased 100 per cent., and an 
ndditlonni tax of 10 per cent, was levied 
on all goods Imported in foreign vessels. 
Feb. 25, 1813, a duty was Imposed on the 
Importation of Iron wire; and July 29 of 
the same year the duty was Impost'd on 
imported salt, a bounty was granted on 
ploUlod fish exported, and certain vessels 
employed In the fisheries were entitled to 
allowances. In his Seventh Annual Mes- 
sage (page 552) Madison brings up the 
question of tariff for protection : “In ad- 
justing the duties on Imports to the ob- 
ject of revenue, the Influence of the tariff 
on manufactures will necessarily presen*- 
Itself for consideration. However wise tht 
theory may be which leaves to the sagacity 
and interest of Individuals the application 
of their industry and resources, there a^’e 
In this as In other cases exceptions to 
the general rule. Besides the condition 
which the theory itself Implies of a recip- 
rocal adoption by other nations, experi- 
ence teaches that so many circumstances 
must concur In Introducing and maturing 
manufacturing CKtabllshmcnts, especially 
of the more complicated kinds, that a coun- 
try will remain long without them, al- 
though sufficiently advanced and in some 
respects even peculiarly fitted for carrying 
them on with success.” 

Slavery.— In his Second Annual Message 
(page 470) President Madison says; 
“Among the commercial abuses still com- 
mitted under the American flag, and leav- 
ing In force my former reference to that 
subject, it appears that American citizens 
are* instrumental in carrying on a traffic In 
enslaved Africans, equally In violation of 
the laws of humanity and In defiance of 
those of their own country. The same 
just and benevolent motives which pro- 


duced the Interdiction In force Against th($ 
criminal conduct will doubtless be felt by 
Congress in devising farther means of sup- 
pressing tue evil.” 

Commerce. — The commercial status of the 
United States In the year 1810 was as 
follows ; Area, 1,990,775 square miles ; pop- 
ulation, 7,239,881 ; population per square 
mile, 3.02 ; gold coined, $501,435 ; wlver 
coined, $038,774; money In circulation, 
$26,5(J0,O00 ; imports, $85,400,000 ; exports, 
$(>0,757,970; vessels built, 127,575 tons; 
vessels lu foreign trade, 984,269 tons; ves- 
sels in coastwise trade, 440,175 tons ; post- 
offices, 2,300. 

Madison, James: 

Annual messagen of, 458, 467, 476, 
499, 519, 532, 547, 558. 
Biographical sketch of, 450. 

Change of possession ol Florida from 
Spain to other foreign power ob- 
jected to, 473. 

Commissioner to settle boundary 
question with Georgia, 329. 
Conference with Senate regarding 
Executive nominations, declined 
by, 515. 

Constitutional amendment respecting 
internal improvements suggested 
by, 553. 

Death of — 

Announced, 1449. 

Correspondence of President Jack- 
son and Mrs. Madison on, 1479. 
Executive nominations, conference 
with Senate regarding, declined 
by, 515. 

Finances discussed by, 455, 461, 472, 
480, 504, 513, 523, 535, 549, 563. 
Foreign policy discussed by, 452, 473. 
Inaugural address of — 

First, 451. 

Second, 509. 

Internal improvements discussed by, 

Oath of office, notifies Congress of 
time and place of taking, 451. 
Pardon granted deserters from Army 
by, 497, 499, 528. 

Portrait of, 449. 

Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 474, 475, 640, 
569. 

Proclamations of — 

Commercial relations with Great 
Britain — 

Renewed, 457. 

Revoked, 458. 

Existence of war between United 
States and Great Britain, 497. 
Extraordinary session of — 

Congress, 476, 529. 

Senate, 571. 

Land bounties to Canadian volun- 
teers, 145. 

Military expedition against Span- 
ish dominions, 546. 

Pardons granted — 

Deserters, 497, 499, 528. 
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Messages and Papers of vie Presidents 


Persons carrying on lawless 

trade, 543. 

Possession of West Florida, 465. 
Preparation for defense of coun- 
try against British forces, 630. 
Thanksgiving, 498, 517, 643, 545. 
Treaty of peace h with Great Brit- 
ain, 545. 

Unlawful possession of public 
lands, , 557. 

Vessels United States not to 
interfere with foreign vessels, 

Beferetary of State, 329. 

Special session messages of, 453, 511. 
State of the Union discussed by, 524, 
552, 558. 

Tariff discussed by, 470, 522. 
Thanksgiving proclamations of, 498, 
517, 543, 545. 

Treaty of peace with Great Britain, 
proclamation of, regarding, 545. 
Veto messages of — 

Endowing church in Mississippi, 
475. 

Incorporating bank of United 
States, 540. 

Incorporating church in Alex- 
andria, Va., 474. 

Internal improvements, 569. 
Naturalization, 508. 

Trials in district courts, 496. 

War with — 

Algiers should be declared by Con- 
gress, 539. 

Great Britain discussed. (See War 
of 1812.) 

Writings of, on Constitutional Con- 
vention referred to, 1479. 
Correspondence regarding publica- 
tion of, 1481. 

Madison Papers, reasons for applying 
pocket veto to resolution to distrib- 
ute,. 1745. 

Madrid, capital of Spain, exposition at, 
to celebrate four hundredth anni- 
versary of discovery of America, 
5622. 

Beport of United States commission- 
ers, to, transmitted, 5988. 

Mada.^ — Sicilian secret order which alms 
to substitute its own authority for that 
legally constituted by the state. It first 
became prominent in 1860. It depends upon 
community of sentiment rather than thor- 
ough organization for Its strength, and its 
members are bound neither to seek redress 
at law nor give evidence in court. The 
boycott and blackmail are the usual means 
of offense, but violence is often resorted to. 
Members of the society emlgimtlng to the 
TTnlted States have established branches in 
New York, New Orleans and elsewhere. 
On the night of Oct. lA 1890, David C. 
Hennessy, chief of police of New Orleans, 
was assassinated before his own house bv 
members of the Mafia to whose band he had 
traced a number of crimes. The officer re- 
ceived six wounds. Eleven Italians were 
arrested charged with the murder. By the 


15th of the following March several of the 
prisoners had been acquitted, and, despair- 
ing df convicting any of them, on account 
of their disregard of oaths, a mob of en 
raged citizens, headed by a lawyer named 
rarkerson, broke Into the jail and put to 
death the eleven prisoners, Including those 
who had been acquitted. In consequence of 
the delay in bringing to justice the perpe- 
trators of this deed the Italian Govern- 
ment made a protest against this violation 
of the rights of Italian citizens, and the 
United States arranged the matter amicably 
by paying an indemnity to the families Of 
the murdered Italians. 

Magazine. — in military parlance, a place 
for storing powder, shells and other war 
munitions. 

Magazines. (See Arsenals and Maga- 
zines.) 

Magicienne, The, appropriation to pay 
claims of owners of, recommended, 
3580. 

Maha Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mall Matter. — Mail matter Is divided into 
four classes, as follows : First Class — 
Postal cards and private mailing cards, one 
cent each ; letters and other scaled matter, 
two cents each ounce or fraction of ounce. 
“Drop” letters not involving delivery may 
be mailed for one cent each. Letters may 
be mailed also to Great Britain for two 
cents each, and at the same rate to Ger- 
many, provided that they take the direct 
ocean route to the latter country. Second 
Class — Newspapers and periodicals. When 
mailed by the publisher In bulk, one cent 
per pound. Singly, one cent each for four 
ounces or fraction thereof. Delivery in the 
county in which second-class matter is pub- 
lished is free. Third Class— Comprises all 
other printed matter, and may be mailed at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof. Fourth Class — ^All oth- 
er mailable matter. Including parcel post 
(q. V.). Mail carried for the Government 
Is free, as is mail sent under the frank 
of a member of Congress. (See Post-Offlee 
Department. 

Mail Matter. (See Postal Service.) 
Mail Boutes (see also Star Eoutes; Cum- 
berland Road): 

Appropriation for, 926. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. (J., 873, 877, 985. 
Arthur, 4639, 

Buchanan, 2992. 

Fillmore, 2625, 2670. 

Harrison, Benj., 5633, 5756. 

Hayes, 4574. 

Madison, 552. 

Monroe, 587, 784, 825. 

Polk, 2355, 2503. 

Van Buren, 1610, 1719, 1755. 
Washington, 58, 75, 99. 
liittle Rock to Cantonment Gibson, 
Ark., 932. 

Referred to, 60. 

Washington, D. C., to New Orleans, 
La., sury^ed by Isaac Briggs, 364. 
Wheeling, w; Va., to point on Missis- 
sippi River, 652, 683. 

Zanesville, Ohio, to seat of govern- 
ment of Missouri, 998. 
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Mail Service* (See Postal Service; 

Kailway Mail Service.) 

Mail Steamers. (See Postal Service.) 
MaUs^ Poreign^ tratismiosiou of, through 
United States, referred to, 217^. (See 
also Postal Service.) 

Maino.-~One of; the New England states; 
nlckuame, r The Pine Tree State”; motto* 
“Dirlgo'V (!*T direct”). The most north- 
easterly state of the Union. It extends 
from lat 43® 4' to 4T® 28' north and from 
long. 06*^ 67' to 71 7' west. It la bound- 
ed on the north by the Province of Quebec, 
on the east by New Brims wick, on the 
southeast and south 1^ the Atlantic* and 
on the west by New Hampshire and Que- 
bec. The area of the State Is 83,040 square 
iiiUes. 

Settlements were made by the French 
under Du Monts In 1604 and by the Eng- 
lish in 1607. The first permanent settle- 
ment dates from 1623. Maine was a part 
of the province of Massachusetts Bay In 
1691 and became a separate state In 1820. 
The Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 set- 
tled the long-standing dispute regarding its 
northeastern boundary.* 

The products of Maine are chiefly those 
derived from forestry, fishing, farming and 
quarrying. The most fertile portion, the 
Aroostook Valley, Is well adapted for the 
gro^'lng of fruits and vegetables. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 60,016, comprising 
6,296,859 acres, valued, with stock and Im- 
provements, at $199,271,908. The average 
value of farm land advanced from about 
|8 an acre In 1900 to $14 an acre In 1910. 
The value of domestic animals, poultry, 
etc., was $25,161,889, Including 256.523 
cattle, valued at $7,784,384 ; 107,574 horses, 
$14,364,756; 358 mules, $72,446; 87,156 
swine, $948,094; 206,430 sheep, $813,076. 
The yield and value of field crops for 1911 
Is given as follows : Corn, 18,000 acres, 

792.000 bushels, $713,000; wheat, 3,000 
acres, 63,000 bushels, $09,000; oats, 135,- 
000 acres, 5,198,000 bushels, $2,807,000; 
potatoes, 118,000 acres, 21,240,000 bush- 
els, $16,355,000 ; hay, 1,400,000 acres, 

1.540.000 tons, $23,176,000. 

In the value of feldspar, Maine has 
ranked first in the United States during 
the last three years, and In 1913 according 
to the United States Geological Survey Its 
output showed an increase of more than 
100 per cent, both In quantity and vtt^ie, 
over that of the preceding year. The 
principal mineral product of the state, how- 
ever, Is granite. In which Maine ranks 
thlri being exceeded only by Vermont and 
Massachusetts. More than half the granite 
quarried is used In buildings and monu- 
ments, but considerable quantities are made 
Into paving blocks and curbing, and a small 
quantity — chiefly waste — Is crushed and 
screened for road making, concrete, and 
railroad ballast. The total value of the 
stone production in 191.3 was $1,792,079, 
against $1,810,690 In 1912. The quantity 
of lime produced In 1918 was valued at 
$906,604. Maine Is also one of the lead- 
ing states in the production of slate, the 
outnut of which In 1913 was valued at 
$32.3.998. The production of feldspar in 
1913 was 38,248 short tons, valued at $347,- 
499. Other commercial minerals produced 
In Maine In 1913 were mineral waters, sand 
and gravel, and a small quantity of gem 
material. ^ 

The valuation of property In 1910 was 
$428,252,465, and the assessed tax was 
$2,148,156, at the rate of live mills. The 


State treasurer reported receipts for tlio 
fiscal year as $4,030,866, and expenditures 
of $8*970,457, net cash balance* $1^722* 

There are 2*144 miles of steam rsKway 
and 383 miles of electric line In the S^tste* 
The population was 742,371 In 1910. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Maine having an annual output 
valued at $600 or more at the beginning of 
1915 was 3,378. The amount of capital In- 
vented was $233,744,000, giving employment 
to 90,768 persons, using material valued at 
$117,055,000, and turning out finished goods 
worth $200,371,000. Salaries and wages 
paid amounted to $60*525,000. 

Maine: 

Claims of, presented, 1496, 1687* 

Controversy with New Brunswick re- 
ferred to, 180?. r, 

Depredntions in, committed by law- 
less men from British provinees, 
1733. 

Correspondence regarding, 1738, 
1784, 1785^ 1791. 

Northeastern boundary correspond- 
ence regarding. (Bee Northeast- 
ern Boundary.) 

Usurpation of jurisdiction within, 
by New Brunswick, 990. 

Maine, The. — One of the second-class 
battleships of the United States Navy. 
This vessel was sent to Havana, Cuba, in 
January, 1898, on a peaceful mission. She 
was received by the Spanish forts and naval 
vessels In the harbor with the courtesies 
usually extended to visiting war ships of a 
friendly power. Her anchorage was selected 
^ the Spanish authorities. On the night of 
Feb. 15, 1898, the Maine was destroyed by 
a submarine mine (6277). It was believed 
that the Spaniards, who at the time were 
very much incensed at the interelkt Ameri- 
cans were taking in the Cuban insurrection, 
had maliciously destroyed the vessel and 
crew. Two officers and 258 sailors and 
marines lost their lives by the explosion 
(6296). An investigation failed to place 
the responsibility for the catastrophe, and 
Spain hastened to send a message of regret 
at what she called an “Incident,” The blow- 
ing up of the Maine was among the causes 
of the war with Spain, begun soon after- 
wards. A new battleship has since been 
added to the navy bearing the name Maine. 
(See illustrations opposite 5645, 5709, 

5775.) 

Maine, The, destruction of, in Havana 
Harbor, Cuba, 6277, 6290, 6308. 

Findings of court of inquiry, dis- 
cussed, 6277, 6290. 

Number of lives lost in, report on, 
6296. 

Proposition of Spain to investigate 
causes of, referred to, 6290. 

'Kemoval of wreck of, appropriation 
for, recommended, 7630. 
liil^ah Indiana* (See Indian Tribes.) 
iClblay ArcUpelago.— The largest and most 
important Island group or congeries of 
groups In the world, stretching from lat. 25® 
xiorth to 12* south and from long. 98® to 
105® east. It Is bounded on the north by 

t China Sea, on the east by the Pgtlile 
lan, and on the south and west by Abstra- 
and the Indian Ocean. The principal 
ups are^the Sunda Islands, inclnd&ig 
natra* Java* Ball* Eumbawa* t Floret, 
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^ndalwood, Timor, and several i*®*l*®f 
ones ; the Philippines In the north j Celebes 
and the Saiayer Islands, north of Flores; 
the Moluccas and others east of Cidebes, 
The chief Islands for trade are Java, guma- 
tra* Borneo, and the Moluccas, The Dutch 
division of Papua is considered a part of 
the Mala^r Archipelago, * The PhlUpplnes 
were taken by the United States from Spain 
in 18U8. Great Britain Is in possession of 

g ineapore, Penang, Malacca, and Labuan. 

atlve rajas role most of the islands. The 
Dutch East Indies, including Sumatra, 
Borneo, Java, and the Celebes, comprise the 
greater and richer portion of the archipel- 
ago, having rights of soseralnty over the 
active princes. 

Malefactors df Great Wealth. — A phrase 
used by President Roosevelt, (7138), and 
afterwards popular in political discussions 
as denoting pen of riches who defied the 
law. ' 

Malefactors of Wealth and Position, at< 

titude of Roosevelt administration 
toward, 7137. 

Proceeded against by the Department 
of Justice^ 7085. 

Malfeasance. -Official conduct of a fraud- 
ulent or wilfully Illegal character. 

Malvern Hm (Va.), Battle of.— The 
last of the Seven Days’ Battles before Rich- 
mond. On the morning of July 1, 1862, the 
Second, Third, and Sixth corps of McClel- 
lan’s army, under command of Keyes, 
Franklin. Sumner, Ilelntzelman, and Porter, 
were united on Malvern Hill, a plateau near 
the James River. The approaches to the 
position were commanded by about 70 guns, 
several of them heavy siege cannon. The 
Confederate attack, under D. H, Hill and 
Magrudor, was made about 3 p. m., and it 
continued until 9 p. m. The assailants were 
repulsed. During the night McClellan con- 
tinued* his retreat to Harrison’s Landing. 
(Sec illustration opposite 3460.) 

Manassas (Va.), or Bull Bun, Second 
Battle of. — On the morning of Aug. 30, 
1862, the day after the batlle of Groveton, 
the conflict between the forces under Pope 
and those under Jack.son was renewed. The 
latter, having been reenforced, massed his 
forces on the left of the Federal army with 
the intention of turning Pope’s flank and se- 
curing a position on the road to Centerville, 
in I*ope’s rear. The fiercest figliting of the 
day took place about 5 o’clock in the after- 
noon on the ground where the battle of 
Bull Rim had been fought July 21, 1861. 
By night the left wing of the Union army 
had been driven back about half a mile, the 
right not so far. T^ope, being defeated, re- 
treated to Centerville. Federal loss, about 
15.000; Confederate, 8.400. (See also 
Groveton (Vn.>, Battle of.) 

Manassas, Va.: 

rjjiy manoBuvers at, 6927. 
ncampment at, 6774. 

Manassas (Va.), Battle of. (See Bull 
Run (Va,), Battle of.) 

Mandan Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Maneuvering. — in war parlance, the or- 
derly movement of military or naval forces 
for the acquisition of tactical advantage 
over the enemy. (See Tactics.) 

Manila Harbor (Philippine Islands), 
Battle of.— Prior to the beginning 
of the war with Spain the Asiatic Squadron 
of the United States had been lying for 
several weeks at Hongkong, under the com- 
mand of Commodore (now Admiral) George 


Dewey. Upon the issuance of the coloiiltl 
proclamation of nentrailty, the usual 24 
hours’ notice having been given, Dewey re- 

8 aired to Mirs Bay, near Hongkong. From 
[lere he proceeded, under telegraphic orders, 
to capture or destroy the Spanish fleet then 
assembled at Manila, capital of the Philip- 
pine Islands, a Spanish possession off the 
southeast coast of Asia. At daybreak May 
1, 1898, the American fleet entered Manila 
Bay and before noon effected the total de- 
struction of the Spanij^h fleet, consisting of 
10 warships and a transport, besides cap- 
turing the naval station and forts at Cavite. 
Thus at one blow, in a few hours, was an- 
nihilated Spain’s naval power in the Paclttc. 
Nor was this all. The victory secured to 
the American commander complete control 
of the bay of Manila, with the ability to 
take the city at will. Not a life was lost 
on the American shlt»s. The wounded num- 
bered only seven. The Spanish loss was 412 
officers and m«*n killed and wounded. Aug. 
15, after a brief assault upon the works of 
Manila by the land forces under Gen. Mer- 
ritt, In which the squadron assisted, the 
last scene of the war was enacted at Its 
starting place, resulting in the unconditional 
surrender of the city. 

Manila, Philippine Islands (see also 
Philippine Islands): 

Cable communications with, recom- 
mended, 6348, 6373, 6449. 
Expeditions to, under command of 
den. Merritt, 6315. 

Gen. Otis directed to avoid conflict 
with insurgents, 6584. 

Victory of — 

American squadron over Spanish 
fleet in bay of, discussed, 6297, 
6315. 

Commander of Aipdrican squad- 
ron — 

Appointed acting reft^-admiral, 
6297, 6568. 

Sword to be presented to, and 
medals to men under, 6302. 
Thanks of Congress to, and 
men under, 6298. 
Recommended, 6297, 

Reply of, 6302. 

Thanks of President tendered, 
6568. 

Referred to, 6297. 

Commander of the Hnph McCuh 
loch in, recognition of ser- 
vices of, recommended, 6305. 
American squadron and land forces 
at, discussed, 6319. 

Thanks of President tendered 
commanders and men, 6579, 
Mann Law. (See White SLivory.) 

Manor. — in English law' a freohohl es- 
tate held by the lord of the mnnor. w'ho is 
enUtled to maintain a tenure between him- 
self and conyhold tenants, whereby a sort 
of feudal relation Is kept up between them. 

closely resemble the feudal estates 
held In Scotland by all pronrletors of land. 
Manors of the Fngli.sh tvpe were granted 
In the United States In several of the 
Colon les on such terms that prouertv right 
carried right of jurisdiction. In 1636 the 
proprietor of Maryland ordered that every 
grant of 2,0()0 acres should be mado a 
manor. 
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Btotual of Fadiftntoiitary Prftctiee«-~The 

manual prepared by Thomas Jefferson after 
he was elected Vice President in 1790 was 
the tlrst such in this country, and it still 
holds the premier posithm a» a guide for 
deliberative bodies^ and h usually referred 
to as the Jefferson Manual. 

Manufactory Bank. (See Bank^ Manu- 

factory.) 

Manufacturers, Association of.— in order 

to combat the encroachmenis of organized 
labor and offset the growing tendency of 
public opinion and state legislatures to ac' 
Quiesce in the demands or labor men, no 
matter how ruinous to employers, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers was 
formed. A platform of ten principles for 
the guidance of members in dealing with 
the Hilior question was formulated, as fol- 
lows : 

I. Fair dealing Is the fundamental and 
basic principle on which relations between 
employees and employers should rest. 

II. The National Association of Manufac- 
turers is not opposed to organizations of la- 
bor as such, but it is unalterably opposed 
to boyc(itts, blacklists and other llh'gai acts 
of interference with (he perstmal liberty of 
emplo.ver or employee. 

li. No person should l)c refused employ- 
ment or In any way discriminated against 
on aeeoiint of membership or non-member- 
ship in any lal)or organization, and there 
should be no discriminating against or In- 
terferenee with any employee who is not a 
member of a labor organization by members 
iff such organizations. 

4. With due regard to contracts, it is the 
light of the employee to leave liis employ- 
ment Whenever he sees fit, and it is the 
right of the employer to discharge any em- 
plovee when he sees tit. 

r>. Employers must be free to employ 
their work people at wages mutually satis- 
factory, without interference or dictation on 
the part of Individuals or organizations nut 
directly parties to such contracts. 

0. Employers must be unmolested and 
unhampered in the management of their 
busliioHS in determining the amount and 
quality of lueir product, and in the use of 
any melhods or systems of pay which are 
just and equitable. 

7. In the interest of employees and em- 
ployers of the country, no limltatiou should 
bo placed upon the opportunities of any 
person to learn any trade to which he or 
she may bo adapted. 

8. The National Association of Manufae- 
tiirers disapproves absolutely of strikes ami 
lockouts, and favors an equilable adjust- 
ment of all differences between employers 
and employees by any amicable method 
that will preserve the rights of both 
parties, 

9. Employees have the right to contract 
for tlu'ir services in a collective cupucily. 
hut any contract that contains a stipulaiiou 
jthat employment should he denied to men 
not parties to the contract Is an invasion of 
the constitutional rights of the American 
workman, Is against public policy, and Is In 
violation of the conspiracy laws. This asso- 
elutlon declares its unalterable antagonism 
to the closed shop and insists that the doors 
of no industry be closed against American 
workmen because of their membership or 
non-membership In any labor organization. 

10. The National Association of Mami- 
fneturers pledges Itself to oppose 

all legislation not In accord with the fore- 
going declaration. , , . ^ 

Maaufacturea.— The following table is taken 
from a summary Issued by the Director of 
the Census In 1914, 


Humber of e itsblialiiiients 275,793 

Persoofl engaged in nuuuifaotoreB 8,205,426 

Proprietors and jBrm members 264372 

Balaricd erooloyees 664317 

Wage earners (average munl^er employed 

during the year) 7336337 

Wage earners, by monPis: 

January i 7,075,682 

February * 7,141,^ 

March 7,242,752 

AprU 7,217320 

May 7,148,650 

June 7,100,368 

July 7018,867 

August 7320,682 

S«ptcmbcr 7,086,804 

October 7,006,842 

November 6,736,699 

Deceral)cr 6,610,284 

Primary horsepower 22,537,129 

Capital 122,790,880,000 

Services 6,367,249,000 

Salarios 1,287,017 000 

Waotes 4,079,332,000 

Matp* v\e 14,368,089,000 

Value of products 24,246,323,000 

Value added by manufacture (value of 

pr4)ducts less cost of materials) 9.878,234,000 

In the following table the several indus- 
tri(‘s nro arranged in the order of the value 

of their output. 

Man u rACTPiii N(3 I ndu stries. 


Slaughtering and packing 

Foundries and machine shops. 

Lumber and timber 

Iron and steel, steel works. 

Flour and grist mills 

Printing and publishing 

Cotton goods 

Clothing, men’s 

Boots and shoes 

Woollen, worsted and felt goods] 

Tobacco 

Car shoiw 

Bread and bakeries. 

Iron and steel, blast furnaces. 

(Nothing, women's 

Copper, smelting and refining 

Liquors, malt 

Leather. 

Sugar and molasses, not includ- 
ing beet. . 

Butter, cheese and milk 

Paper and wood pulp 

Automobiles 

Furniture 

Petroleum refining 

Electrical mwhincry 

Liquors, distilled 

Hosiery and knit goods 

f'!opper, tin and sheet iron 

Silk and silk goods 

Lead, smelting and refining. . . 
Gas, illuminating and heating . 

(^arri^es and wagons 

Canning and preserving 

Brass and bronsc 

Oil, cottonseed 

Agricultural implements 

Patent medicines 

Confectionery 

Paint and varnish 

Cars, steam railroad 

Ohemicala 

Marble and stone work 

Leather goods 

All othear industries 


All indodtries, total 6«616,046 


Average 
Number 
of Wage- 
Earners. 


89,728 

631,011 

695,019 

240,076 

39,453 

258,434 

378,880 

239,696 

198,297 

108,722 

166,810 

282,174 

100,216 

38,429 

153,743 

15,628 

54,579 

62,202 

13,536 

l’„431 

89,492 

75,721 

128,452 

13,920 

87,256 

6,430 

129,275 

73,615 

99,037 

7,424 

37,215 

69,928 

50,968 

40,618 

17,071 

60,551 

22,895 

44,638 

14,240 

43,086 

23,714 

65,603 

34,907 

1,634.927 


Value 

of 

Products. 


$1,370,568,000 

1.228.475.000 

1.156.129.000 

985.723.000 

883.584.000 

737.876.000 

628.392.000 

568.077.000 

612.798.000 

436.979.000 

416.695.000 

405.601.000 

396.865.000 

391.429.000 

384.752.000 

378.806.000 

374.730.000 

327.874.000 

279.249.000 

274.558.000 

267.657.000 

249.202.000 

239.887.000 

236.998.000 

221.309.000 

204.699.000 

200.144.000 

190.824.000 

196.912.000 

167.406.000 

166.814.000 

159.893.000 

157.101.000 

149.089.000 

147.868.000 

146.329.000 

141.942.000 

134.796.000 

124.889.000 
123*730.000 
117 » 680,000 

113.093.000 

104.710.000 

4.561.002.000 


$20,672,052,000 
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One at the Important duties of the fed- 
eral census Is to take account of the number 
and extent of the manufacturing establish- 
ments of the country and report on the 
nuujlwr of persons engaged In the various 
Industries, the value of finished products 
and the value added to rav;r material In the 
process of manufacture, as In the preceding 
tables. 

Manafactures: 

Capital — 

Invested in, discussed, 5741. 

, Should be applied to internal, 443. 

§ epreesion in, mentioned, .'559. 
ncouragement of, recommended, 58, 
60, 193, 197, 318, 454, 469, 480, 538, 
630, 979. 

Increase of, 676, 760, 979, 1108, 3991. 
Prosperous condition of, 2404. 
Beferred to, 96, 175, 361, 456, 667, 
979. 

Statistics of, referred tO; 3066, 3067. 
Without a Country, The.’*— The 
title of a story written in 18C3 by Edward 
Elverett Hale, which has boon widely read 
and has made a strong patriotic appeal. 

Maps of United States, joint resolution 
providing for printing of, vetoed, 
5292. 

Marauder. — One who plunders ; in the 
plural especially applied to a group of 
soldiers organized for illicit foraging or 
stealing. 

Marblehead, The, mentioned, 6317, 6766, 
6768, 6769. 

Marbury vs. Madison. — The first impor- 
tant case wherein the Supreme Court set 
aside an act of Congress because of con- 
flict with the Conslitutioo. William Mar* 
bury and others had been appointed Jus- 
tices of the peace in the District of Co- 
lumbia by President John Adams, with the 
consent of the Senate. Before their com- 
missions were Issued Adams was succeeded 
by Thomas Jefferson and James Madison 
was appointed Secretary of State. Falling 
to receive his commission, Marbury moved 
the Supreme Court to issue a mandamus 
to Madison commanding him to issue it. 
The court decided that Marburv was legally 
entitled to his commission, but that the 
court had no constitutional authority to 
issue a mandamus in such a case, thus 
declaring uncoustitutlonal a portion of the 
Judiciary act of 1789, which purported to 
grant such authority. 

Marietta, Tba, voyage and arrival of, 
from San iVancisco discussed, 6316. 
Marine Oonferenee, International, at 
Washington discussed and recommen- 
dations regarding, 6180, 6370, 5468, 
6493, 5498, 6543. 

Marine Corps.— The United States Marine 
Corps is an independent branch of tihe mili- 
tary service of the United States, serving 
generally under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. The corps may be de- 
tached by order of the President for service 
with the army, and oh various occasions 
parts of <he corps have so served, 

Marines served on shore and on board 
vessels of the navy threughout the Kevolu- 


tionary war, two battalions having been 
authorised by tbe Continental Congres^i 
Nov. 10, 1775, but the present organisation 
dates from July 11, 1798, when an act of 
Congress was approved for establishing and 
organising a marine corps to consist of one 
major, four captains, sixteen first lieuten- 
ants, twelve second lieutenants, forty-eight 
sergeants, forty-eight corporals, thirty-two 
drums and fifes and 720 privates. 

The following duties are assigned to tbe 
marine corps : To garrison the different 
uavy yards and naval stations, both within 
and beyond the continental limits of the 
Ignited States. To furnish the first line 
of the mobile defence of naval bases and 
naval stations beyond the continental limits 
of the United States. To man such naval 
defences, and to aid in manning, if neces- 
sary, such other defences as may be erected 
for the defence of naval bases and naval 
stations beyond the continental limits of 
the United States. To garrison the Isthmian 
Canal Zone, Panama. To furnish such gar- 
risons and exptKiltionary forces for duties 
beyond the seas as may be necessary In 
time of peace. To serve on board all battlfr- 
shins and armored cru^ers of the navy, 
and such other vessels at may be directed, 
in detachments of not less than 8 per cent 
of the strength of the enlisted men of the 
navy on said vessels. In case of disturb- 
ances In foreign countries marines are land- 
ed to protect American interests. 

The marine corps garrisons the follow- 
ing places; 

Naval Proving Ground. Indian Head. 
Md. 

Isthmian Canal Zone, Panama. 

American Legation, Peking, China. 

American lA^gatiou, Managua, Nicaragua. 

Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Port Koyal, 
S. (\ ; Puget Sound, Wash. 

Marine Barracks, Washington, Ul C. 

Rifle Range, Winthrop, Md. 

Narif Yards. — Boston, Mass. ; Charleston, 
S. C . ; Mare Island. Cal. ; Now York. N. Y, ,* 
Norfolk, Va. ; 1‘hlladolphia, Pa. ; Puget 
Sound, Wash. ; Portsmouth, N. H. ; Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Naval fliations . — Cavite, Philippine Is- 
land ; Mariana Islands ; Guantana- 

mo, Cuba ; llonoliiUi. Hawaii ; Key West, 
Fla. ; Olongapo, Philippine Islands. 

Nat^al Academy.— -Annapolla, Md, 

Naval Hospitals. — I^as Animas C'ol. : New 
York, N. y. ; Norfolk, Va. ; WaHhlngton. 
D. C. 

Naval Same, — ^Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vara? Magazines. — Dover, N. J. ; Fort 
Mifiiln. Pa. ; Ilingham, Mass. ; Iona Island. 
N. 'y. ; St, Julieirs Creek, Va. 

Naval Prisons. — Boston, Mass. ; Cavite, 
Philippine Islands; Mare Island,- Cal.; 
Portsmouth, N. U* 

Also fifty vessels of the U. S. Navy. 

Commissioned officers are appointed from 
graduates of the Naval Academy, from 
worthy non-commissioned officers, and from 
civil life. Applicants must be twenty-pue 
years of age and not over twenty-seven, 
and 2nu9t psss such mental, moral and 
phVsfcal examinations as are prescribed hy 
tht^realdent. 

Toe term of enUstment In the marine 
corps la four years. Applicants must be 
nineteen years of a|^ and not over thirty- 
five, able-bodied and of good character. 
Minors must have consent of parents or 
guardian. Apprentices to learh the drum 
and trumpet are enlisted betwe^ the ages 
of fifteen and seventeen, with consent of 
parents or guardian, to serve during mi- 
nority. All recruits, after acceptance, are 
sent for three months to a recruft depot ifor 
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inijt ruction, l^cmaneut marine corps re- 
aultlng etatione ae follows: 

Baltimore, Md., 8ll U. S. Custom House 
Building. 

Boston, Mass., 61 Hanorer Street. 


V/UiVOUVi A«4*, OLI'CISV. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 2Z Pickering Building. 
Cleveland. Ohio, Federal Building. 
Denver, CiS., leOS liarlmer Street. 
Detroit, Mkn., # Griswold Slrret 
Los Angeles, Cal., 423^ South Spring 
Street. 

New York, N. t., 128 B. Twenty-thlra 

Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 1408 Filbert Street. 
Pittsburgh, ra., 311 Smlthflcld Street. 
Portland, Ore., Third and Alder Streets 
San Francisco, Cal., 95 Market Street. 
St. Louis, Mo., Federal Building, 

St Paul, Minn., 210 Ryan Biding. 
Information regarding pay, allowances, 
etc., can be obtained hv addressing the 
officer In charge of recruiting at any of the 
above addresses. Enlistments are also made 
at all navy yards and naval stations. 

The authorized strength the corps 
(September 1, 1016) was 846 officers and 9,- 
921 enlisted men, as follows: One major- 

S eneral commandant, eleven colonels, twelve 
outenant-colonols, twenty-eight majors, 107 
captains, ninety-seven first lieutenants, 
ninety second lieutenants, twelve sergeant 
majors, seventy-nine quartermaster ser- 
geants, one drum major, 114 first sergeants, 
eighty-six gunnery sergeants, 480 sergeants, 
897 corporals, 124 drummers, 124 trumpet- 
ers, one leader of the band, one second 
leader of the band, thirty first-class musi- 
cians, thirty second-class musicians and 7.- 
942 privates. The Commandant is Major- 
General George Barnett 

Marine Corps: 

Appointment in, referred to, 1965. 
Compensation to officers of, referred 
to, 906, 1097. 

Expenditures of, 2670. 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
1045. 

Nominations for, referred to, 2586, 
3236. 

Plan for peace establishment of, 764. 
Rank and position in, discussed, 
3235. 

Recommendation for, 2502. 

Should be merged into artillery or 
infantry, 1023. 

Marino Corps Bos^Ok (See Naval Re- 
serve.) 

Marino Hospitals. (See also Health 
Service.) 

Construction of, referred to, 2747. 
Patients treated by, during 1885, 4931. 
Plan for, referred to, 1618. 
Provision for, recommended, 324. 
Service discussed, 4931, 5877. 

Sites for, referred to, 1796, 1835, 
Appropriation for, recommended, 
, 1963. 

Marino Inourance.— Eighteen marine In- 
surance companies reporting to the New 
York State Insurance 
January 1, 1912. assets of |3, 4, 043,250, 
net surplus of $14,274,876 and premiums 


received $13,745,122, losses paid |5,450,26i, 
risks written $10^305,373,098, 

Marino, Secretary of.— Up to 1781 the;? 
Board of Admiralty bad supervision of all 
naval affairs. Feb. 7 of that year me Con- 
tinental Congress created the office of Se<S 
retarv of Marine, whose duties correspond- 
ed with those of the present Secretary of 
the Navy. Before the end of that year, 
however, the duties of the office were trans- 
ferred to the Treasury Department 

Marine Signals, international confer- 
ence at Washington for adoption of 
system of, etc., 6468. 

Marino, The, proceedings of court re- 
garding, 895. 

Mariposa Big Tree Grove, presented to 
Nation by California, 7013, 

Maritime Canal Company, referred to, 
5623, 6185, 6326. 

Maritime l«aw, declaration concerning 
referred to, 2917, 2945. 

Maritime Policy, adoption of, by Unit- 
ed States recommended 6340. 
Maritime Eights, correspondence with 
foreign powers, regarding, referred 
to, 7854. 

Maritime War, rights of neutrals and 
belligerents in, discussed, 821, 
Uniform action of the powers regard- 
ing, 866k 

Markets and Rural Organization Serv- 
ice, Agriculture Bepartment.— a branch 
office of the Department of Agriculture de- 
voted to the study of the many problems 
of rural organization. Including studies of 
marketing and distributing farm products 
and bettering country life. It Is not gen- 
erally appreciated, said Secretary Houston, 
In hfs report for 1015, to what extent mar- 
lotlng troubles have their origin in irregu- 
larity of production or lack of a stable and 
balanced agriculture. In years when a de- 
structive disease prevails, the yield from 
an acreage normally sufficient to supply 
consuming requirements is insufficient to 
meet tbe demand, and high prices follow. 
High prices also may result from reduced 
acreage caused by low prices at planting 
time. High prices one year stimulate heavy 
planting the next. The solution of evils of 
this sort is the problem which confronts 
the Markets and Rural Organization Serv- 
ice. It is also an object of the service to 
supply shippers and distributors of perish- 
able products with accurate Information con- 
cerning the quantities arriving In the large 
markets. 

Marmion Case.— The South Carolina legis- 
lature in 1822 passed a law providing that 
any free negroes entering the ports of 
that St.ate on ships could be Imprisoned un- 
til the departure of the vessels. This Was 
done In the case of negroes on board the 
Marmion* The district court of the United 
States in 1828 decided that this law was 
contrary to the Constitution and Incom- 
patible with the international obligations 
of the United States. The Attorney-Gen- 
eral rei#ered a ffimllar opinion in 1824* 

Manilas of American citizens 
recoipnendatioiis regarding, 4246, 
4801pm 
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Marriage, Divorce and Polygamy, diS‘ 
cussed. 7428, 

Collection of statistics of States by 
Director of Census, recommended, 
6942. 

Marseillaise*— The French National Hymn. 
Composed in Strassburg in 1792 by a young 
officer, Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle, it 
was sung by volunteers coming from the 
city of Marseilles when they entered Paris 
during the French Revolution, and later 
was shouted aloud with glee at the attack 
upon the King’s Palace. First called the 
Hymn of the Marseillians, the title soon 
was shortened to the Marseillaise. The 
hymn Is decidedly stirring in both words 
and music, and Is distinctively republican 
in Its import, as is shown by the fact that 
It was prohibited during the later French 
empire and monarchy, and also by the fact 
that it has received recognition as the offi- 
cial hymn of the Boclalist and of other revo- 
lutionary movements. 

— (a) a military officer, (b) A 
civil officer in the Jurisdiction of each United 
Btates Circuit and District Court. The mar- 
shal Is under the direct control of the Cir- 
cuit or IHstrIct Court, or of the Supreme 
Court, according to the Jurisdiction of the 
case. 

Marshals, United States: 

Acts making appropriations to pay 
fees of, vetoed, 4493, 4497, 4543, 
4544. 

Appropriations for maintenance of 
service of, recommended, 4474, 
4525. 

Necessity for, referred to, 4535. 
Compensation to, discussed, 2666, 
2714, 4770, 4836, 4939, 5103. 
Referred to, 91. 

Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., lands desig- 
nated by proclamation for light- 
houses on, 1221. 

MattlaL — Characteristic of wars ; war like. 
(See Martial-Law.) 

Martial Law. — A system of government 
under the direction of military authority. 
It Is an arbitrary kind of law, proceeding 
directly from the military power and hav- 
ing no Immediate constitutional or legis- 
lative sanction. It is only Justified by ne- 
cessity and supersedes all civil government. 
Sir Matthew llale said: “Martial law Is 
built on no settled principle, but Is ar- 
bitrary, and, in truth, no law, but some- 
times indulged, rather than allowed, as 
law.” Suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus is essentially a declaration of mar- 
tial law. “In this case,” says Hlackstone, 
“ihe nation parts with a portion of liberty 
to secure its permanent welfare, and sus- 
pected persons may then be arrested with- 
out cause assigned.” 

Martin vs. Hunter’s Lessee. — in 1791 
Martin brought suit of ejectment against 
the defendant in the district court of Vir- 
ginia for the recovery of certain lands. 
The court decided for the defendant. The 
court of appeals of Virginia reversed this 
decision, and their Judgment was reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court In 
1816. The court of appeals of Virginia 
refused to execute this Judgment, declar- 
ing that the “appellate power of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States does 
not extend to this court under a sound 


construction of the Constitution of tha 
linited States,” and that the “act of Con- 
gress to that effect is not In pursuance of 
said (^)nstltlltlon.” The Supreme (’onrt 
overruled this decision and thus established 
Its jurisdiction upon such points. 

Martinique, Island of, Leaser Antilles; 
French; 38 J square miles; popula- 
tion, 203, 781. 

Volcanic eruption on, detroying St. 
Pierre, formerly populated by 26,- 
000, 6679. 

Tonnage on American vessels at, re- 
ferred to, 1123. 

Mary liOwell, The, seizure of, by Span- 
ish authorities, referr(*d to, 3986. 
Mary, The, capture and sequestration 
of, by Netherlands, 1612. 

Claims arising out of, 1693. 
Maryland. — One of the thirteen original 
states of the Union ; nickname. “Old Line 
State;” motto, “Fatti maschil ; parole 
femlne” (“Deeds are men; words are 
women”). It was founded by Lord Bal- 
timore in 1634 and named in honor of 
Henrietta Maria, wife of (liarhs 1. 

Maryland extends from lat. 37" 53' to 
39® 43' north and from long. 75® 4' to 79® 
33' W’ost. It is bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by Delaware and 
(he Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the 
Chesapeake Bay, on the southwest by Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia (separated by the 
I’otomac), and on the w^est by West Vir- 
ginia. It is divided into two parts by the 
Chesapeake Bay, and has an areq of 12,327 
scpiare miles. 

Maryland was first settled at Marys 
in 1634 ns n prf>prietary colony of the 
Calvert family, but was governed as a 
royal province from 1691 to 1716. The 
Mason and Dixon line was established as 
the boundary between Maryland and Penn- 
syivunia aimut 1706. 

The fisheries of the State are important, 
the oysters of Chesui)eake Bay being wide- 
ly famous. Other fishery products are shad, 
btis.s, perch, and shell fish. Agriculture is 
an important Industry, about 82 per cent 
of the area being in farms, and these mostly 
worked by their oNvners. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal eonsus place th(‘ number of 
farms In the State at 49,923 ; comprising 
5,057,140 acres, valuefi, with stock and 
Improvements, at ^280,107,028. Native 
white farmers operated 40,009 farms, about 
one-eighth of the farmers being negroes. 
The value of domestic animals, poultry, 
etc., was $32,570,134, Including 287,751 
cattle, valued at $7,809,520; 155,438 

horses, $10,787,467; 22,667 mules, $3,043,- 
581; 301,583 swluo, $1,705,857; 237,137 
shecfp, $1,142,905. The yield and value of 
field crops for 1911 Is given as follows: 
corn, 670.000 acres, 24.455,000 bushels, 

S 15,407, 000 ; wheat, 605,000 acres, 9,378,- 
()0 bushels, $8,534,000 ; oats, 46,000 acres, 
3, 242, 000 bnshfds, $009,000: rye. 28,000 
acres, 466, OCK) bushels, $349,000 ; potatoes, 
30,000 acres, 1,755,000 bushels, $1.597,000 ; 
bay, 276,000 acres, 199,000 tons, $4,458,000; 
tobacco, 26,000 acres, 19,110,000 pouuds. 

The mineral products of the Btate for 
1910 were valued at $15,440,207, of which 
$5,885,058 was coal, and $5,280,824 pig 
Iron. The coal business of the State bene- 
fited Indirectly from the six months’ strike 
of mine workers In the middle western 
states, and as a result 1,193,884 tons more 
were mined than during the previous year. 
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giving employment to 5,880 men, who 
worked an average of 270 days. 

The receipts of the State treasurer for 
the tiscal year eude<l Sopt. 30, 1011, were 
$5,875,508, and dlsbursemeuts $0,328,557 ; 
biilancc, $875,111. The Stati debt was 
$7,520,020, an increase of $811,000 during 
the year. 

There are 1,469 miles of steam railway 
and 53S miles of electrh* lino. The popu- 
lation In 1910 was 1,295,346. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
nu'iitH in Maryland having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1915 was 1,799. The amount of capital 
Invested was .$295,954,000, giving employ- 
ment to 131,333 persons, using material 
valued at $2.38,982,000, and turning out 
llnlKlu'd goo<ls worth $,‘177,764 ,990. Ral- 
ari(‘H and wages paid a;;gregat<*> $71,829,000. 
'rills repfirt show<'d a decrease in the num- 
ber of estalillshinents since the last report, 
which was in 1909, but an increase in the 
amount of capital Invested. The number 
of employees also increased. 

Maryland (ace also Baltimore); 

Act of general assembly of, relating 
to Chesapeake and Delaware Canal 
Co., 870. 

Centtns of, referred to, 321. 

Cession of Government interest in 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to, 
considered, 1776, 

Claims of, against United States for 
expenditures cLiring War of 1812, 
894. 

Combinations, unlawful in, discussed 
and proclamations against, 4400, 
4424. 

Constitutional amendments received 
from governor, 63. 

District of Columbia, portion of, 
ceded to Congress by, 92. 

Referred to, 86. 

Legislature of, arrest and dispersion 
of members of, would not be jus- 
tifiable, 3218. 

Loan of, to Washington City, pay- 
ment of, guaranteed by United 
States, 321. 

Ratification of amendment to Federal 
Constitution by, referred to, 63, 
249. 

Unlawful combinations in, discussed, 
and proclamations against, 4400, 
4424. 

Maryland In Liberia.— a negro colony to 
the eastward of Cape Palmas, In what is 
now the Republic of Llhcrla, Africa, found- 
ed by the Maryland State C.olunizution So- 
ciety in 1834. Expcdillons sent to Mon- 
rovia in 1831 and 1832 proved nnsuecess- 
ful. John Russworm, a citizen of Monrovia, 
was chosen the ilrst governor In 1836. In 
1857 It became part of Liberia. 

Mason and Slidell, Confederate envoys 

to Great Britain and France, removal 

of, from British steamer Trent, 3262, 

3263, 3264, 3267, 3268. _ 

Mason and Dixon’s Line.— The boundary 
line between Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
It is coincident with the parallel of 39® 
48', beginning at the Delaware River and 


running 244 miles to the westward, and 
was laid out by two eminent English mathe- 
maticians and astronomers, Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon, about 1706. Lord 
Baltimore and William Penn having dis- 
puted the boundary between their adjoining 
grants, the case was taken to London for 
adjudication and the parties to the suit 
were ordered to have the line run. The 
surveyors marked the line with boundary 
posts, having on oiu' side the arms of Penn 
and on the other those of Lord Baltimore. 
The line became famous In laler days as 
marking In part the boundary between free 
and slave states. During the discussion In 
'engross on the Missouri compromise John 
Randolph of Roanoke made free use of this 
phrase, which cent ribu led to Its more popu- 
lar use as such dividing line. 

Masonic, The, confiscation of, attempt- 
ed by Spain, discussed, 4626, 4759. 
Indemnity for, awarded, 4919. 
Massachusetts. — One of the thirteen origi- 
nal pf \f('s of the Union ; nickname, “The 
Old P.ay State” ; motto, “Ense petit pla- 
eidfiin sub libertate quieiem” ("With the 
sword she seeks quiet peace under liberty”). 
It was luimed from the Massachusetts In- 
dians, who occupied the eastern part of the 
lerritiiry. 'I'he name means “At the Groat 
Hills.” Massnehusetts extends from lat. 
41° 14' to 42° 53' north and from long. 
(>9° 53' to 73° 32' west. It is bounded 
oil the north by Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire, on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
on the south by the Atlantic Ocean, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and on the west by 
New York, and has an area of 8,266 square 
miles. 

Massachusetts chartered the first college 
In Auierlea. It has pioduced more eminent 
literary men than any other state In the 
Union. It is the leading state in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes and cotton 
and woolen goods. It was visited by 
Gosnold in 1692 and settled at Plymouth 
in 1620. This was the third in the order 
of settlement of the British Colonies In 
America. Later settlements were made at 
Salem and Boston in 1628 and 1630. A 
Confederate union of the Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, New Haven, and the Connecti- 
cut ('olouies existed from 1643 to li}84 for 
defensive purposes. Massachusetts took an 
Important part in the Revolutionary War 
and the organization of the Government, It 
was the scene of Shay’s Rebellion in 1786- 
1787. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
f.'jrms in the State at 36,917, comprising 
2,875,941 acres, valued, with stock and 
fniprovements, at $226,474,025. 'Phe aver- 
age value of land per acre was $36.69, as 
compared with $27.62 in 1900. 'The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $20,- 
741.366, inelnding 252,416 cattle, valued at 
$9,348,076; 64,283 horses, $8,671,997; 268 
mules, $43,385; 103,108 swine, $978,989; 
32,708 sheep, $156,498. The yield and 
value of field crops for 1911 is given iis 
follow's : corn, 47,000 acres, 2,068,000 bush- 
els, $1,716,000; oats, 8,000 acres, 280,000 
bushels, $162,000; rye, 3,000 acres, 48,000 
bushels, $46,000 ; potatoes, 25,000 acres, 
2,325.000 bushels, $2,232,000; hay, 684,- 
000 acres, 631,000 tons, $14,513,000; to- 
bacco, 6,600 acres, 9,240,000 pounds, $1,- 
848,000. The mineral products of the State 
In 1910 were $6,077,370. Of this, stone, 
of which Massachusetts is one of the larg- 
est producers, was valued at $3,539,794. 
The total bonded debt of the State at the 
end of the fiscal year ending Nov, 80, 1910, 
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wari $0I,OTT,4S2. The net receipts during 
the year amowntetl to $n,91C,Ill)a, and the 
expenditures were $i5t,481,l87 ; caah bai- 
anee, $2,180,481. 

^^yhe salt water fisheries of the State for 
1905 produced $8,980,180. 

The first mercantile census ever taken In 
the United States was taken In Massachu- 
setts in 1905. It showed that the value of 
goods sold by the establishments of the 
State was $1,384,241,388, of which $967,- 
009,354 was credited to Boston. In 1907 
there were 181 national banks in the State, 
of which 20 were In Boston ; 189 savings 
banks, 135 co-operative banks and 45 trust 
companies. The population In 1910 was 
8,306.416. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments In Massachusetts having an annual 
output valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 wag 12,013, The amount of 
.capital invested was $1,548,961,000, giving 
employment to 676.640 persons, using ma- 
terial valued at $931,384,000, and turning 
out finished goods worth $1,641,373,000. 
Salaries and wages paid amounted to 
$425,024,000. 

Mass^husetts (sec also Boston; Lynn): 

(Jlaims of, for services rendered by 
militia in War of 1812, discussed, 
795, 854. 

Constitution of United States, ratifi- 
cation of certain articles of, e\i- 
dences of, 166. 

Governor of — 

Referred to, O'). 

Refusal of, to furnish militia for 
defense of frontier, 501. 

Prisoners in, provision for, recom- 
mended, 183. 

Massachusetts Bay Company.— A coloniz- 
ing company chartered in England, March 
19, 1628, by John Humphiey, John Kndlcott, 
and others. The company grew out of the 
preexisting Dorchester Company, and was 
the result of imperiled political and reli- 
gious rights In England under Charles I. 
The patentees received a grant of land ex- 
tending from the Atlantic to the “Western 
Ocean,’" in width from a line running three 
miles north of the Merrlmac to one running 
three miles south of the (’hailcs. Endlcott 
headed a colon v which settled at Salem 
in September, 1028. March 4, 1629, a new 
cliarter was granted to the governor and 
company of Massachusetts Bay, and the old 
officers of the company were succeeded by 
John WInthrop as governor, with a deputy 
and eighteen assistants. In 1030 WInthrop, 
at the head of a large body of settlers, 
transferred the company headquarters to 
America and founded Boston. Under this 
charter Massachusetts carried on her gov- 
eimment for fifty-five years. 

Massachusetts, The, appropriation to 
owners for detention of the Perth- 
shire by, recommended, 3247. 
Massachusetts, The (battleship), men- 
tioned, 6396. 

Massacre of Christians. (Bee Arme- 
nians.) 

Matanzas, Cuba, harbor and forts 
shelled by American squadron, 6315. 
Mayflower Compact.— Before the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers the company gath- 
ered In the cabin of the Mayflower, in 
Provlncetown Harbor, Nov. il, 1620, and 


there bound themseiyts Into $ l^y noUtie 
and pledged themaelveii to abide individ. 
ualiy^ano^coUectiyely by laws they 
should make. 


Mayflower Z>escoiidant8.-*-Orgafiised in 
the City of New York, Dec. 22. 1894, by 
lineal descendants of the Mayflower pib 
grims, “to preserve their memory, their 
records, their history, and all facts re- 
lating to them, their ancestors, and their 
posttrity.** Every lineal descendant over 
eighteen years of age, male or female, or 
any passenger of the voyage of the May- 
flower which terminated at Plymouth, 
Mass., December, 1620, including all sign- 
ers or “The Compact, “ are eligible to mem- 
bership. The Initiation fee Is $10 and the 
annual dues are $5. The Triennial Congress 
is hold In September at Plymouth, Mass. 
Societies have been organized In New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, District of Columbia, Dhlo, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, Rhode Island, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Maine, Colorado, and California. 


Masrsville, Washington, Paris and Lex- 
ington Turnpike Boad Co., act au- 
thorizing subscription of stock in, 
vetoed, 1046. 


Mazzei Letter. — A private letter written 
by Thomas Jefferson to an Italian named 
Mazzei In 1796. The letter was translated 
and published in an English paper. It 
aroused much animosity against Jefferson 
by its supposed allusion to Washington and 
others as those “Samsons In the field and 
Solomons In the eouneU’’ who had formed 
an Anglican monarcbkal aristocratic party 
in America whose avowed object was “to 
draw over us the substance, as th^ had 
already done the forms, of the British 
Government” 


Meat Packing and Slaughtering. — 

The art of refrigeration has beexi;ao per- 
fected in recent years that fresh m#at may 
be shipped thousands of miles’ and its qual- 
ity so picserved that it is even more desir- 
able and palatable at its destination than 
at the point where slaughtered. The pres- 
ent methods of curing and preserving by 
salting, smoking, etc., differ from the 
ancient methods only in the extent and 
Fj’^tem adopted. Preservation in hermeti- 
call.v seabd cans Or Jars Is a comparativelv 
recint process Introduced Ipto the United 
States in 1873. The utilization of the by- 
products of slaughtering, such as hides, 
hoofs, horns, bones, hair, fats, Intestines, 
blood, etc., has broadened the scope of the 
business and added from $1 to $2 per head 
to the value of animals. 

The present day meat parking establish- 
ment, with a constant demand, arranges 
for a constant supply of live animals by 
maintaining stock yards which are regu- 
lar! v fed bv aceesslon from* the farmer and 
herder. Machinery, too, has employed an 
Important part in bringing the modern 
meat packing establishment to completion. 
Jn4he up-to-date plant operations are con- 
tinuous, lighted at night by electricity and 
surrounded always by the latest sanitary 
j^recautlons and appliances. 

, The rise of slaughtering and meat pack- 
mg as a distinct industry In the United 
States dates back to 1818, when a pecker 
is recorded as conducting business in Cin- 
cinnati. Similar operations were begun in 
Chicago in 1828. but the packing statistics 
of the latter city were of small account 
until 186Q, though it Is said 9,600 hogs 
were packed there In 1884. It was not un- 
til 1R61-62 that Chicago attained pre-em- 
inence as a packing centre. 
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PuHag the wlttter of 18^:2^33 there were 
, ecveral paekizig «^tabU»hmtiots in €tncin* 
nail, ano it t» <;lainied that 85,000 bogs 
were elattgbtered there that season. Tbe 
development of tbe agrlcnltural resources 
of tb© Ohio Valley cheapened the cost of 
raising stock, and the demands of the East* 
ern and Southern markets caused Increased 
production, parilcularly of hogs. Cincin- 
nati's pre-eminence in the meat packing In- 
dustry was maintained up to the beginning 
of the Civil War, when Chicago took the 
lead it has since mainlalnt^d. 

Cincinnati’s advantage was due to its 
situation in the centre of the stock-raising 
region and to Its superior banking facili- 
ties, for the packing Industry demanded 
that large sums be expended in ready cash. 
It was also necessary often to employ large 
gangs of laborers and coopers at short no- 
tice and these could be had at Cincinnati. 
An ample supply of salt was always readily 
obtainable there. In 1844 there were 
twenty-six packing houses In Cincinnati, 
and In 1856, forty-two. During the h< ason of 
1848-49 475,000 hogs were slaughtered there. 

About 20,000 hogs were killed In Chicago 
In 1850-51, and since that time tbe business 
has steadily increased. The I nlon Stock 
Yards were laid out on 320 acres of land 
in 1865. This area has bo< n* doubled since, 
and the plant is now worth $10,000,000, 
and employs 50,000 men. The amount of 
capital invested was given in 1900 as $67,- 
000,000. Within the yards are twenty 
miles of water troughs, sovonty-flvo miles 
of drainage pipes and 150 miles of railroad 
track. 

Efforts to shorten the overland journey 
of live cattle, sheep and hogs from the west- 
era farms and ranges where raised to the 
place of slaughter caused the establishment 
of yards and packing houses further west. 

\\Mth the development of the country 
west of the Mississippi St. Louis took Its 
rise as a packing and slaughtering centre. 

The Importance of Kansas (Mty as a meat 
packing centre dates from 1870. The stock 
yards there cover about 200 acres. There 
Were only three packing houses in the city 
in 1873. Other moat packing centres arc 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Omaha, Keb. 

According to the census of 1910 there 
were 1,641 establishments engaged, in meat 
packing and slaughtering. Those were cap- 
italized at $.383,249,170, employed 108, <16 
persons and paid out $71,698,677 in salaries 
and wages. They turned out finished goods 
to the value of $1,370,568,101, of which 
$1,202,827,784 represented the cost of ma- 
terial. The business Is divided Into three 
classes — slaughtering and mc'at packing, 
slaughtering not including meat packing, 
and the manufacture of sausage. Those en- 
gaged primarily in slaughtering and meat 
parking formed 40 per cent of the whole 
number, and employed more than 90 per 
cent, of the wage-earners. Establishments 
engaged chiefly in slaughtering form<'d one- 
third of the whole number, but they em- 
ployed only 7.2 per cent, of the wage-earn- 
ers! The 420 establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of .sausage reporte^d 2.1 
per cent, of the wage-earners and contributed 
1.1 per cent of the value of the finished goods. 

The number of establishments as a whole 
increased 20 per cent, during the twenty 
years preceding the last census. The num- 
ber of wage-earners more than doubled dur- 
ing this period, a*nd the value of products 
increased 142.7 per cent. The business Is 
well distributed throughout the coun^try, be- 
ing reported on from 43 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Illinois is by far the 
most important state in the industry. The 
value of the business in that state increased 
35 per cent in ten years. 


There were slaughtered for food in whole- 
sale establishments in 1914, 7,149,042 

beeves, 2,019,004 calves, 15,951,800 sheep 
and laml>s and goats and kids, and 34,441,- 
913 hogs. 

Reports made to tb *. Department of Com- 
merce In 3914 show the following values 
of products for tbe preceding year ; 


PaODXJCTS POUNDS Vi.I,UB 

Fresh Meat: 

Beef 3,6158,333,660 $421,296,794 

Veal 1J4,698,880 26,299,446 

Mutton and lamb an \ goat 

and kid 629,232,690 74,675,627 

Fork 1,877,039.071 226,536,734 

Edible offal and all other 


fresh meat 296,666,701 

Cured Meat; 

Boef, pickled and other cured 91,671,753 

Pork, pickled and other 

cured 2,929.309,741 

Canned goods 160,798,956 

Sausage; 

Canned 74,004,380 

435,146,931 


20,576.245 

14,395,316 

393,606.600 

26,417,624 

9.845,669 

58,349,863 


Lard, oils and fats: 

Lard 1,119,188,675 120,414,007 


Lard compounds and substi- 
tutes 396,397.950 33,037,467 


GALLONS VALtJB 

Oleooil lO.-IOl ,585 $ 11.926,832 

Other oils 6,715,497 4,00u,602 

Tallow and oleo stock 209,614.135 $13,731^756 

Stearin. 30,091.frt)l 2.752,421 

Oleomargarine oO, 387, 881 8,818,557 

All other products, value* .... 185,0? 6.874 


Total value 


. $1,651,765,424 


♦Includes value of baked bean*?, confectionery, fertilusers’ 
fertilizer materials, glue, head cheese, hides an<i skins, hog 
hair, ice, meat puddings, peanut butter, preserves, sausage 
casings, scrapole, wool, etc., and amount received for 
sluaghtcring and refrigeration for others. 

Locution of Establishmcntfi . — With the 
exception of North Dukoia, every state in 
the Union reported olk' or more abattoirs 
for 1014. Of the 1,279 establishmcntK which 
made up the total for that year, 184 were 
located in New York, 152 in Ohio, 140 in 
IVnnsylvania. 81 in California, 70 In illl- 
nois, 05 In Indiana, 50 in New Jersey, 40 
each in Maryland and Massachusetts, 
51 in Missouri. 28 each In lowu and Ken- 
tucky, 20 iu Kansas, 22 in Wisconsin, 21 
each in Maine and Virginia, 19 each in Dela- 
ware and Minnesota, 18 each in Tennessee 
and Texas, 17 in Michigan, 10 in Colorado, 
14 each in Oregon and Utah, 11 each in 
Florida and Washington, 10 c: eh In Nebraska 
..nd Rhode Island, 9 in Idaho, 8 in Mon- 
tana, 7 each in Alabama and West Virginia, 
5 each in Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
and New llampshlre, 4 each in Georgia, 
I.K)iiislana, Nevada, Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota, 3 each in Arkansas and Vermont, 
2 in South Carolina, and 1 each in Arizona, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
and Wyoming. 

Meat Products. (See Animals and Ani- 
mal Products.) 

MechimicsvlUe (Va.)* Battle of.— One 

of the Seven Days’ Battles before Richmond. 
On June 20, 1862, Lee massed his troops 
on his left, A. P. Hill crossing to the north 
side of the Chickahomlny and being sup- 
ported by liongstreet and D. H. Hill. Jack- 
son joined the Confederate forces later. The 
Confederate attack on Fltz-John Porter at 
dawn was repulsed, but the Federal army 
subseonentlv retired. According to Federal 
account#, the Confederate loss was 1,500, 
the TTnlon 861. This battle is also called the 
battle hi Beaver Dam Creek. 
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Mecklenburg Beclaration.— a series of 
resolutioBS purporting to have been adopted 
by the citizens of Mecklenburg County, 
N. May 20, 1775, declaring their inde- 
pendence of Great Britain, followed by a 
second series of resolutions, adopted on the 
31st of May, providing for a local govern- 
ment. The independence resolutions were 
first published in 1819 and created much 
discussion as to their genuineness. They 
contained several phrases almost or quite 
identical with portions of the document 
adopted at Philadelphia, July 4, 1770. 
Thomas Jefferson immediately declared 
them fraudulent. It was ndinltted that 
the original Mecklenburg resolutions were 
burned in 1800 and that those published in 
1819 w’ere reproduced from memory by a 
son of one of the secretaries of the meet- 
ing. The North Carolina legislature In- 
vestigated the matter and secured enough 
evidence to warrant them In making May 
20 a state holiday. The historians are 
divided in opinion. Hildreth, one of the 
moat critical, admits t'bc validity of the 
Declaration, but. curiously enough, says it 
was made Mav 31. Baneroft contends that 
only a provisional government was formed, 
and that on the dale of the .31st. There 
is no dispule as to the fact that a govern- 
ment wa.s organized. In North Candina. 
among the Scotch-Irish people, there exists 
little doubt that the Meckienburgers de- 
clared their iiidependonee on Mtiy 29, 177.5. 
tN'llliam A. Graham, Seerelary of the Navy 
from 1850 to 1852 and candidate of the 
Whigs for rice-pre.sident in 1S,52, was the 
Bon of Joseph Graham, who was pre sent at 
the meeting in Oliarlotte wliieh <le<*lRred 
Independence, and testltied to the fact. 

Mecklenburg-Scbwerin : 

Treaty with, 2417, 2470. 

Vessels of, discriminating duties on, 
suspended by j)roclaination, 1.30,5. 
Medal of Honor Legion.— Composed of 
oiRcers and enlisted men of the Pnited 
States army and navy who have Ixmii 
awarded medals of honor for most dis- 
tinguished gallantry in action during any 
war in which the United states 'has beon 
engaged. At the present time It has 440 
such members*. 

Medals. — Congress has from time to time 
awarded gold and silver medals for dis- 
tinguished services In the army and navy. 
Since the civil war most of the medals have 
been awarded for heroic re.‘<cu»‘s from 
dangers at sea. Under resolutions of 
1874, 1878 and 1882 several hundred medals 
of honor have been awarded by the Secn*- 
tary of the Treasury for life saving. Among 
the recipients of the latter have been eight 
women. 

The following Is . a list of persons who 
have been awarded medals bv Gongress for 
distinguished services in the army and 
navy : 

Gen. George Washington, (gold medal) for 
the Uapture of Boston. 

Brig.-Geu. Horatio Gates, (gold) Defeat 
of Biirgoyne. 

Maj.-Gen. Anthony Wayne, (gold) Storm- 
ing of Stony Point. 

lileut.-Ok Dc Fleury, (silver) Storming 
of Stony Point. 

Maj. John Stewart, (silver) Storming 
of Stony Point. 

Maj. Henry Lee, (gold) Surprise of 
Paiilus Hook. 

John Paulding, (silver) Capture of 
Andre. 

David Williams, (silver) Capture of 
Andre. 


Isaac Van Wart, (silver) Capture of 
Andre. 

Brig. “Gen. Daniel Morgan, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Cowpeus. 

Lieut.-Col. William A. Wasrhington, 
(silver) Victory of Cowpens. 

IJeut. John E. Howard, (silver) Victory 
of Cowpens. 

Maj.-Gen. Nathaniel Greene, (gold) Vic- 
tory at Eutaw Springs. 

Capt. John Paul Jones, (gold) Capture 
of the Scrapis 1779. 

Capt. Thomas Truxtun, (gold) Action 
with the Vetu/canre (fr). 

Com. Edward Preble, (gold) Trlimll. 

Capt. Isaac Hull, (gold) Capture of the 
Guerriere. 

Capt. Jacob Jones, (gold) Capture of the 
Frolic. 

Capt. Stephen Decatur, (gold) Capture 
of the Maevtionian. 

Capt. William Bainbrldgc, (gold) Cap- 
ture of the Jura. 

JJeut. Edward K. McCall, (gold) Cap- 
tun* of the Boxer. 

Com. Gllvcr II. Perry, (gold) Victory on 
Lake I'h'ie. 

Capt. Jesse D. Elliott, (gold) Victory on 
Lake i:rle. 

Capt. James Lawrence, (gold) Capture 
of lh(* Petirocfc. 

Com. 'Fhomas IVfacdonough, (gold) Vic- 
tory on Lake Champlain. 

Capt. Kobert Hen by, (gold) Victory on 
I.ake Charni)lniu. 

Lieut. Sicpben Cassln, (gold) Victory on 
I^ake Champlain. 

Capt. l.,e\\is Warrington, (gold) Capture 
of tile Bmpn i i('r. 

Capt. Jobustoii Pdakely (to the widow), 
(gold) Captui’t* of the licindeer. 

Maj.-G«*n. Jacob Brown, (gold) Victory 
of Cliippow'a, etc. 

Maj -Gen. Peter B. I'orter, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Cliippew*a, etc. 

Brig. (i(‘n. 10. \V. Bipb y, (gold) Victory 
of Chipp<*wa, (*lc. 

Brig. G('n. Jaiue.s Miller, (gold) Victory 
of Clilptx'wa, etc. 

Maj.-ticn. Winfield Seott, (gold) Victory 
of Cbippinva, etc. 

MaJ-(b*n. lOdmund 1*. (iaines, (gold) Vic- 
tory of lOrie. 

Maj.-Gen. Alexander Maeomb, (gold) Vic- 
tory of Plattsburg. 

Muj. Gen. Audrew'^ Jaekson, (gold) Vic- 
tory of N'<'\v < >rlt*ans. 

Capt. Clmrb s Stew*art, if (gold) Capture 
of vj/une and Lfrant. 

Cant. James Biddle, (gold) Capture of 
Penf/uin. 

Maj.-Gen. William II. Harrison, (gold) 
Victory of the I’hames. 

Gov. Isaac Shelby, (gold) Victory of the 
Thames. 

Col. G(*o. Croghan (22 yrs. after), (gold) 
Defence of Fort Stephenson, 1 813. 

Maj.-Gen. Zachary Tnylor, (gold) Victory 
on Kio Grande. 

Maj.-Gen. Zachary Taylor, (gold) Cap- 

ture of Monterey. 

British, French and Spanish ofllcers and 
crew^r, (gold and sllv(‘r) Rescuing Crew of 
the U. S. Brig-of-war Somers before V’ora 
Cruz, Dec. 7, 1840. 

MaJ.-Oen. Winfield Scott, (gold) Mexican 

Campai^. 

Maj. -Gen. Zachary Taylor, (gold) Vic- 

tory of Buena Vista. 

Capt. Duncan N. Ingraham, (gold) Re- 
lease of Martin Koszta. 

Dr. Frederick H. Rose of the British 

Nary, (gold) Humanity — care of yellow 
fever patients from Jamaica to N. Y. on 
the n. H. S. Sunquehanna. 

Maj.-Gen. TJlysses S. Grant, (gold) Vic- 
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torles of Fort Donelson, Vicksburg, Chat- 
tanooga. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, (gold) Gift of ship 
Vanderbilt, 

Capts. Creighton, Low and Stouffler, 
(gold) Ilos<'uing 600 passengers from ti e 
S. S. San Franciaoa, July 20. 18511. 

Cyrus W. Field, (gold) Laying the At- 
lantic Cable. 

George Peabody, (gold) Promotion of 
Education. 

Capt. CraudaU and others, Long Island 
lighthouse keeper and crew, (gold) Saving 
passengers from the Metis of th<' N. Y. 
and Providence Line, Aug. 31, 3872. 

George F. Robinson, (gold) Saving Wil- 
liam If. Seward from assussluatlon Apr. 

14. 1805. Besides the medal $r»,()0(>. 

Under resolutions of July 12, 18<>2. and 

March 3, 1803, 2,000 army medals of 

bronze were provided for non-commissioned 
officers and privates for gallantry in ac- 
tion. All the raombors of the twenty- 
seventh Maine volunteers re<-('ived these 
medals for remaining in service for the 
battle of Gettysburg after their terms had 
expired. 

Naval medals were autboiizod In 1801 
and 1802 to be bestowed on petty officors, 
seamen and marines for tiallantry In ac- 
tion. Two hundred were Issued. 

Medals, Life-Saving, government grant 
of, 7026. 

Mediation and Conciliation, Board of. — 

((’rcated by act of Congress approved July 

15, 1913.) The purpose for which the 
Board of Mediation and Coneiliation was 
established is to settle by mediation, eon- 
eiliation and arbitration controvi'rsle.s eon- 
eerning wages, hours of labor or ecmdltlons 
of employment that may arise between com- 
mon <‘nrrh?rs engaged in inoustate trans- 
portation and their employ e«‘s engaged in 
train operation or train service. 

In any ease where an interruption of 
traffic is Imminent and fraught wdth serious 
detriment to tin* public iul(*rr'st, the Board 
of ]M('diatton and G(»ncilln(ion may, if in its 
judgment such action seem d<'sirahle, pioffer 
its services to the respective parties to the 
controversy. 

Whenever a controversy eoneerning 
wages, hours of labor, or conditions of em- 
ployrnenl arises hetwi'cn sneli railroads and 
sneh employees, interrnptlug or threatening 
to interrupt the operation of trains to the 
serious detriment of the pul)lle interi'st, 
upon the request of either party the Board 
of Mediation is required to use its best 
efforts, by mediation and eoneiiiatioii. to 
bring about an agreement. If such efforts 
to bring about an amicable adjustment 
through mediation and conciliation an* un- 
successful, the board endfaivors to induce 
tin* parlies to submit tlieir controversy (<> 
arbitration and, if suceessfnl, makes the 
necessary arrangements for such arbitra- 
tion. The board is an lnde]»endent office, 
not connected with any department. 

Medical Museum, Army, Building for, 
recommended, 4572, 4780, 4833. 
Medicine and Surgery, Bureau of. Navy 
Department. (See Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery.) 

Medicines, Patent. — For purposes of valua- 
tion and enumeration the federal census 
bureau classifies under this heading many 
patent compounds and druggists’ prepara- 
tions. The patent office has a list of syn- 
thetical chemicals, the formulas of which 
are protected by letters patent, but most of 
the special remedies are protected only in the 


use of their distinctive names. The value 
of patent medicines manufactured in the 
Uuit(‘d States as ascertained in 1910 
amounted to $141,942,000. This figure rep- 
resents the wholesale price, indicating that 
the public spends about $200,000,000 in re- 
tail purchases. The census of 1900 gave the 
value of the annual product at $59,611,356. 
romparlson of these figures shows the rapid 
growth of the business in recent years. 

The cost of material entering into the 
manufadure of patent medicines is smaller 
in prop<»ition to the retail price than that 
of porhaps any other business. The profits 
to the m.qnufacluiv'rs, however, are largely 
redueod by the discounts allowed dealers 
and the eost of advertising, upon which the 
success of the busiiif'ss largely depends. 
Patent medlcino manufacturers are among 
the largest general advertisers In the 
country. It is esilraatcd that $40,000,000 
is spent annuallv for periodical advertising. 
The nuinlx'r of establishments reported by 
the la.st c(‘nsus was .3,042, employing an 
av(‘r«ge of 22,895 wageworkers. 

“Druggists’ preparations” include all ma- 
terials for use by druggists in compounding 
medieines to be dispensed upon physicians’ 
prescriptions or orders. These comprise 
tinctures, fluid extracts, medicinal sirups, 
and other liquid preparations; pills, tablets, 
powders, etc. ; alkaloids anti derivatives (co- 
caine, codein, morphine, quln*ne, and strych- 
nine) ; synthetic medicinal preparations, 
such as act'ianllid, acotplienctldin, phenol- 
plithaiein, saccliarin, mctiiyJsaiicylate, etc. ; 
medicinal metals and tlieir salts (bromides, 
acetates, citrates, bismuth, etc.) ; and bio- 
logical products, such as scrums, vaccines, 
toxins, etc. 

‘‘Patent and proprietary medicines” arc 
those sold under tlie protection of ii patent, 
copyriglit, or trademark, or prepared accord- 
ing to a secret formula ; and “patent and 
proprietary compounds” inelnde all such 
compounds not intended for medicinal use, 
such as fire-extinguisluT compounds, house- 
hold ammonia, Insoetieldes. etc. 

“I’erfumery and cosmetie.s” comprise co- 
ogne, toilet waters, face powders, cold cream, 
etc., and perfumes. 

Reports for 1.914 were received from 4,082 
establishments, with products valued at 
$1 72,098,91 b. 

t)f the 4,082 estahlishnients reported for 
all three branches of tlte industry. 850 were 
located in Now York, 391 in Illinois, 3.53 
in Pennsylvania. 207 In Ohio. 231 in Mis- 
souri. 179 in Massachusetts. 1(11 in Indiana, 
ir>5 in Mieliigan, 142 in (5ilif(>rnin, 134 in 
New J<‘rsey. and 107 in Muinosctta and the 
remaining 1,109 estahlislirnents were dls 
trihnted among 34 states, ranging from 99 
in Tf»vva to 1 in Arizona. The states for 
wliich no establishments were reported are 
Idaho. Nevada. New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

/^rrparationff . — The manufac- 
ture of druggi'^ts’ preparations in 1914 was 
reported bv 438 establishments, with prod- 
ucts valued at $48,624,900. At the census 
of 1909 U’ero wore reported 37.5 ostahlish- 
ments. with products valued at $43,9.58,479. 
The increase in number of establishments 
thus amounted to 10.8 per cent, and in 
value of products to 10.0 per cent. 

The production of liquid preparations, 
.such a.s tinctures, fluid extracts, and me- 
dicinal sirups, reported for 1914 was valued 
nt $13.900,402 : and of pills, tablets, pow- 
ders, etc., at $10,903,0,50. These figures, 
however, are to be considered as represent- 
ing only an approximate distribution of these 
classes of goods because of the inability of 
the manufacturers in many cases to make 
separate reports for certain products. 

The manufacture of alkaloids and their 
derivatives In 3914 was reported by 142 
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with products valued at 
Of these establishments. 27 
were located lu New York, 17 in I’ennsyl- 
vania, 13 in Illinois, 8 in Ohio, and 7 In 
New Jersey, and the remaining 70 were dis- 
tributed among 27 states. 

The production of synthetic medicinal 
preparations to the value of $1,384,906 was 
reported by 72 establishments, of which 17 
w^ere located In New York and 10 in Pennsyl- 
vania, the remaining 45 l>eing distributed 
among 20 states. 

The manufacture of medicinal metals and 
their salts, valued at $732,307. was reported 
by 47 establishments, of which lt» were lo- 
cated in New York and 11 in Pennsylvania, 
ti^e remaining 20 iK.dng distributed among 11 
states. 

The manufacture of serums, vaccines, 
toxins, and other Idological products, to the 
value of $0,223,475. wa.s reported by 93 
establishments, of which 10 were locatt‘d in 
Kansas, 10 each in Illinois, Missouri, and 
Nebraska, 7 in Pennsylvania, 0 each in In- 
diana, Iowa, and New York. 5 in Montana. 
3 each in Michigan and Wisconsin, 2 each In 
Minnesota and South Dakota, and 1 eae!i 
in California, District of Columbia. Ken- 
tnck.v, and Tennessee. 

Patent and Proprietary Mcdicincx and 
Compounds . — The manufacture of patent and 
proprietary medicines and coin pounds in 
1914 was reported by 3,085 establishments, 
with products valued at $ I05.(h;5.(ill. 

Patent and proprietary medicines to the 
value of $83,455,204 were manufactured 
by 2,271 establishments In 1914 (Including 
some which were engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of druggl.st8’ preparations and 
perfumery and cosmetics I, the leading five 
states in this branch of the Industry be- 
ing New York, w’lth 406 establishments ; 
Illinois, 203: Pennsylvania, 192: Ohio. 150; 
and Missouri, 120 ; and patent and proprie- 
tary compounds to the value of .$10,514,352 
were manufactured by 1,000 establishments, 
the leading five states l>eing New York, 
with 211 establishments; Illinois. 97; 
I’ennsylvania, 83 ; ^Ilssoiirl, 73 : and Massa- 
chusetts, 00. Some of these establi-shments 
manufactured both medicines and com- 
pounds. 

Perfumery and Cosmetics . — The manufac- 
ture of perfumery and cosmetic.s In 1914 
was reported by 559 establi-^hments. with 
products valued' at $17,718,309. Those fig- 
ures. however, do not Include the products 
of cstablisliments classified, according to 
their principal products, iu the other two 
branches of this Industry. 

The value of the production of perfumer.v 
and cosmetics and other toilet preparations 
in 1914, by all estnlfiishments including 
those engaged primarily In the manufacture 
of druggists* preparations and of patent and 
proprietary medicines and compounds, was 
$19,160,427. 

The leading five states reporting the 559 
establishments classified in this branch of 
the Industry were New York, with 175; 
Illinois, 67 ; Pennsylvania, 45 ; Ohio, 34 ; 
and Michigan, 28. 

Mediterranean Sea: 

Naval force in, afeonld be increased, 
333, 356, 826. 

Piracies in, 929. 

Trade with, 75, 77, 78. 

Vessels sent to, for protection of 
commerce, 314, 347, 358, 631, 826, 
874, 928, 1008. 

Mediterranean Squadron, referred to, 
1905, 1953. 


Medium of Exchange* (See also Onr* 
rency) : 

Augmentation of, discussed, 643. 
Discussed by President — 

Buchanan, 29C8. 

Grant, 3983, 4198, 4239. 

Johnson, 3769, 3877. 

Madison, 550, 563. 

Monroe, 643. 

Tyler, 1897, 1935, 2119. 

Gold and silver — 

Hope expressed that use of, for, 
will become general, 1383. 

To take place of bills below $20 
recommended, 1385. 

Paper used as, discussed, 1897, 1935. 
Kostoration of uniform system of, 
recommended, 563. 

Mee-sde-qua-guilch Indians. (See In- 
dian Tribes.) 

Melbourne, Australia: 

International exhibition at, to cele- 
brate centenary of founding of 
New South Wal(‘s, 5176. 
International Exhibition of Arts and 
Industries at, discussed, 4519, 4559, 
4625. 

Melton, Miss, assailants of, in Turkey, 
conviction of, discussed, 5962, 

Members of Congress. (See Congress.) 
Memorial and Bemonstrance. (See Be- 
ligious Freedom.) 

Memphis (Tenn.), Capture of. — After 

the evacuation of Corinth, Miss., by Beau- 
regard, Fort Pillow, forty mlle.s above Mem- 
phis, was useless, as the T'ulou army could 
take it from the rear. The Confederate's 
therefore spiked the guns, burned the bar- 
racks, and what supplies they could not take 
away, and in their gunI>oats dropped down 
the river to I^Iemphis. I'he Confederate fleet 
consisted of 8 vessels, mounted 28 guns, 
commanded b.v Commodore Montgomer.v. On 
.Tune 6. 1802, (’ommodore Davis, with 5 
Fnlon guntmats and 2 rams, appeared l»efore 
the city, and Montgomery wont forth to 
give him battle. After one hour and twenty 
minutes of fierce fighting the Confederate 
fl^'ot was defeated. (*ol. EUet, w'ho built 
the rams, was the only person injured on 
the Federal side. The number of killed 
and wounded on the ('onfedernte side Is not 
known, but was probably between *80 and 
100 . 

Memphis, Tenn., navy-yard to be estab- 
lished at, 2202. 

Proposition of city authorities of, 

, relative to, 2829. 

Mercantile Marines of France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, and Italy, re- 
ferred to, 4978. 

Merchant Marine.--The British nnviga- 
tion acts, beginning in 1645, prohibited Im- 
portations into the Colonies except in Eng- 
lish or colonial built ships. Though seri- 
ously restricting commerce, these acts served 
to stimulate the shipbuilding interest 
Between 1789 and 1797 the registered ton- 
nage of United States commercial ships in- 
creased 384 per cent. From 1837 to 1857 
the tonnage Increased from 810,000 to 
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2,268,000, and in 1861 the agjjreffate ton- 
nage of American rcglHtcred vessels reached 
the highest point — 5,5119, 81 1{. This nearly 
equaled the combined tonnage of all other 
nations excepting Great Hritain, which alone 
was slightly in excess of It. For various 
reasons American shipping fell off alter the 
Civil War, until it became quite insignldcant. 
During recent years, however, a revival has 
taken place, more espt dally In the coast- 
wise trade, the number of vessels (1915) 
engaged In It being 26,701, with a tonnage 
of 8,689,429. 

For many years no country of importance 
other than the United States has rc‘qulred 
that ships flying the national flag shall be 
of domestic construction, although prac- 
tically every country has made this re- 
quirement in the case of steamshipH receiv- 
ing postal subventions. Knglund ha.s granted 
registers to foreign-built sliips, in other 
words has pursued the free-ship policy, since 
about 1850. At that time, It is interesting 
to note, wooden sailing vessels were pre 
dominant and these could be secured more 
cheaply In the United States, which had 
larger supplies of tlml>er and naval stores 
and a more cflflclent ship-bulldlng Industry. 
As a result of this free-ship i»ollcv the mer- 
chant marine of England received large 
accessions during the Civil War, when more 
than 750,000 tons of American shipping se- 
cured English registers to avoid capture or 
destruction. 

I'he policy of granting loans to shipown- 
ers at low interest or without inten'st was 
begun, it is l>elieved, by Austria. The only 
Instance of such a loan by the British Gov- 
ernment was that made to the Cunard 
Steamship Lino under the mail and ad- 
miralty subvention contract of 1903. Under 
this contract the British Government loaned 
the steamship company .$12,(552,900, for 
building two Rteam<'rs that would l>e suitable 
for use by the admiralty and be the fastest 
afloat. This loan brought into being the 
liusltania and Mauretania. Tlie loan was 
made at the rate of 2% per cent, whicli was 
ni)out 2 per cent lower than the rate at 
which the company could have l)orrowed a 
similar amount In the open market. 

Exemption from taxation is a form of In- 
direct assistance granted by only Austrla- 
IJiiiigary and by a few of our own States. 
A notai>le law In New York State exempts 
from ail taxation for State and local pur- 
poses all American-owned ships registered 
at any port in the State if engaged in the 
foreign trade of the United States. Cor- 
orations owming such ships are (Nxempt until 
)eceml>er 3.1, 1922, from all taxation upon 
their stock, franchises, and earnings. Ala- 
bama exempts all ships engaged in foreign 
commerce from taxation, while the State 
of Washington exempts all ships built or in. 
process of construction in the coastwise as 
well as in the foreign trade of the United 
States. 

The granting of postal subventions to 
steamship lines antedates tlie bounty, or 
subsidy system and Is in more general use 
throughout the world. Great Britain was 
probably the first to pay subventions of tills 
Kind, tlie first contract of the sort being 
made in 1838. The United States and 
France soon followed suit — the United 
States In 1847 and France in 1851. Ger- 
many did not adopt the policy until 1886, 
when a contract with the North German 
Lloyd was concluded. The purpose of mall 
subvention contracts is primarily to en- 
courage the maintenance of fast mall serv- 
ices on regular routes and schedules. In 
many instances a motive of almost eijual 
weight is that of maintaining the fastest 
possible communication between the mother 
country and her colonies. Incidentally a 


third object is commonly achieved, namely^ 
that of providing vessels suitable for aux- 
iliary cruisers and transports in time of 
war, and, in many cases a fourth object, 
namely, that of fostering the domesMc ahlp- 
biilldlng Industry by requiring thWthe sub- 
ventions shall be paid only to domestic- 
built ships. With only two important ex- 
ceptlonF, all financial aid extended by the 
British Government has been in the form 
of postal and admiralty subventions. The 
United States and Germany, whose mer- 
chant navies rank next to that of Great 
Britain, have extended financial aid to ship- 
ping only in the form of mail subventions. 

The system of paying direct general 
bounties or subsidies to shipping lines may 
be said to have been Instituted by France, 
which entered upon tnis policy in 1881, and 
has made a mVire extensive use of Ixuintles 
than any other country, althougn as a whole 
the results have not been satisfactory. 
Italy, Austria-11 ungaryv .Tapan, and Spain 
have followed the French plan, with indif- 
ferent success except in the case of Japan. 
Unquestionably - the merchant marine of 
Japan has developed more rapidly during 
the last 35 years than that of any other 
nation, although this development is in part 
due to the phenomenal development of Jap- 
anese industries in recent years. 

Some specific opportunities that now ex- 
ist for American shipping are as follows : 
The west coast of South America imports 
large quantities of coal from Australia and 
Wales. Since the construction of the effi- 
cient coal-carrying railroads, such as the 
Norfolk anti Western, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, the Virginian, and the Carolina, Clinch- 
field and Ohio, Virginia steam coal of excel- 
lent quality can be delivered at low cost 
at the Atlantic seaboard ports of Norfolk, 
Newport News, and Charleston, where it 
can be delivered to vessel quickly, efficiently, 
and at low cost. It Is believed that increas- 
ingly large quantities of this coal can be 
sold In Chile and l*eru at lower cost than 
Australian or Welsh coal. If this proves 
to be the case, the vessels carrying coal 
h’om the United States can return with 
nitrates from Chile, copper from American- 
owned mines and smelters in Chile and Peru, 
tin ore from Amorlcan-oWned mines in Bo- 
livia, and iron ore from American-owned 
mines in Chile. The development of coal 
exports would cause reductions in return 
freights (a factor which goes far toward 
accounting for the maritime supremacy of 
Gi’eat Britain) and an extension of Ameri- 
an shipping. 

Merchant Marine; 

Development of, hindered, 8016. 

Need for, discussed by Taft, 7674. 
Merchant Vessels: 

Claims resulting from destruction of 
United States vessels by Confeder- 
ate vessels, referred to, 3964. 

Condition of American, 6653, 6654, 
7005. 

Discussed, 6239, 6241, 6338, 6359, 
6381, 6436, 6460, 6651 

Naval force for protection of, in 
Mexican ports, etc., recommended, 
3100. 

Meridian Conference, International: 

At Washington, discussed, 4718, 4800, 
4827, 4841, 5180. 

Invi^tion of Italian Government to 
attend, 5546. 
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H^rrimac, ^lie ^Confederate rain), en* 
gagement of, with — 

Vnmherland^ 3345. 

Movihr, 3313. 

See liampton Roads (Va.), Battle of, 
and illustration opposite 3309, 3910. 
Merrlmac, The. — TUis vessel, a two- 
masted iron sieamsUip of 6,000 tons, was 
used by the IJnlt(?d States in the Spanish- 
Amerlcan War as a collier. During the 
month of May, 1898, the Spanish fleet under 
Admiral Cervera took refuge In the harbor 
of Santiago. The city of Santiago is well 
located within the harbor, about live mlh^s 
from the ocean pro|>er. The channel lead- 
ing from the harbor out to the ocean is at 
certain points quite narrow and coiiii)ara- 
tively easy to obstruct. This channel was 
well covered by Spanish batteries on shore, 
so that it was deeui^d unwi.se on the part 
of the American officers to att«'iiipt to outer 
the harbor with war ships. The American 
commander decided to attempt to blo<*k the 
channel, and for this purpose concluded to 
sink the Alerrimac at a narrow point. It 
follows necessarily that such an undertak- 
ing would be exce(‘dlngly dangerous to those 
who were to .steer the uunruK'd vessel within 
the channel, and then at the propcu’ moment 
sink It and endeavor to escape by swimming 
ashore or attempting to reach a lifeboat. 

Assistant Naval i’onstructor Illchmond P. 
Hobson was chosen at his owui lu'quest to 
execute the hazardous undertaking. Volun- 
teers were called for to accompany and 
assist him. Fifteen hundred ofiicers and 
men responded, gallantly tendering services, 
and begged that they be accepted. Six only 
were accepted, whose names are Daniel Mon- 
tague, chief master-at-arms of the New 
York; George C!haretle, gunner’s mate of 
the New York; John Murphy, cockswain of 
the Jowa ; h^'rancls Kelly, w ater tender ; 
George F. lUiillips, machinist, and (’ock- 
swain O. W. Deignan, the last three of the 
Merrimac. Randolph Clousen, cockswain of 
the Neiv York, was during the delay of one 
day added to the company. On the morning 
of June 3, 1898, at about half past three 
o’clock, Hobson steered straight into the 
channel under a heavy lire from Spanish 
guns on both sides. As the Merrimao 
reached the spot that had been picked out 
for her sinking he gave orders to explode 
the toriiedoes. Tw'o of th(‘m only explod<‘d. 
Amid the tremendous Are from the shore 
batteries, the firing of 8 electric nilnes In 
the channel, and torpedoes from two Span- 
ish vessels, the collier sank, her masts and 
smokestack showing above the w'ater, ob- 
structing but not blocking the fairway. As 
the ship went dowm the Spaniards sent up 
a cheer, believing they had sunk some large 
war vessel. Hobson and his men held on 
to a catamaran iMdonging to their sunken 
ship for about an hour. Just after sunrise 
a steam launch came dowm the harbor wdtb 
Admiral Cervera on board. Hobson and his 
men were taken on board the launch, were 
courteously treated by their captors, and 
placed In prison. They were all exchanged 
July 6. 

The sinking of the MerHmac w^as an act 
of heroism which challenged the admiration 
of the world. The President, in a message 
to Congress, speaking of the Incident, said : 
*‘Thls enterprise, demanding coolness, judg- 
ment, and bravery amounting to heroism, 
was carried into successful execution in the 
face of a persistent fire from the hostile 
fleet as well as from the fortifications on 
shore” (6305). Rear-Admiral Sampson 
said : “I cannot myself too earnestly ex- 

S ress my appreciation of the conduct of 
Ir. Hobson and his gallant crew. I venture 


to say that a more brave and dartng thing 
has not been done since Cushing blew up 
the Albemarle'* (030G>. The President rec- 
ommended that a vote of thanks be given 
Hobson by Congress. He and his crew 
were subsequently promoted, 

Merrlmac, The (TTnited States collier), 
sinking of, in Santiago Harbor, 
Cuba, by Lieut. Richmond P. Hob- 
son, 6305, 6316, 

Naval Cadet Powell to be made en- 
sign for attempting to rescue force 
of, 6306. 

Thanks of Congress to Lieut. Hobson 
and promotion of, recommended 
6306. 

Merryman Case. — Mcrryman, a citizen of 
Maryland, was arrested at his home in 1801 
by order of an officer of the United States 
Armj’, and charged with treason. He w'as 
imprisoned In Fort McHenry. Chief Justice 
Taney granted a writ of habeas corpus, 
which the officer In charge of the prisoner 
refused to execute on the ground that the 
President had suspended the writ. The 
c.'ise was taken before the Supreme Court, 
which decided that the power to suspend 
the WTit of habeas corpus w'as not vested in 
the President, Congress alone having that 
privilege, and that a military officer has no 
right to arrest a person not subject to the 
rules and articles of war, except hi aid of 
judicial authority. (See also Habeas Corpus 
and Milligan Case.) 

Mesa Verde National Park. (See Parks, 
National.) 

Messages and Papers of the Presidents,^ 

resolution authorizing compilation of, 
and requesting Hon. James D. Rich- 
ardson to take charge of the work of 
preparing the same. (See Prefatory 
note of first volume.) 

Messages, Presidential.— A written com* 
municalion by the President to Congress 
At the beginning of each session au annual 
message is transmitted, going into detulla 
of our standing as a Nation and recom- 
mending such action by the House and 
Senate as may be deemed necessary to the 
progress of the country or the correction 
of abuses. Special messages are sent from 
time to time to either or both Houses, sub- 
mitting treaties or correspondence, or in 
au.swer to a request from cither branch for 
particular information, or to recommend 
specific or immediate legislation. Veto 
messages are sent with the returned bills 
which the J^resident disapproves, in which 
he states 'his reasons for such disapproval. 
After pointing out wherein a bill falls 
to meet the re<julrements of the case he 
usually suggests the way to an elTectlve 
measure that may receive Executive sanc- 
tion. Article 11., section 3, of the Constitu- 
tion declares that the President ‘‘shall 
frem time to time give to the Congress In- 
formation of the state of the Union and 
recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” Was*hlngton and John Adams 
read their annual messages to Congress. 
Jefferson Inaugurated the custom, long fol- 
lowed by his successors, of sending mes- 
sages in writing to CVmgress (313). They 
were carried by the private secretary of the 
President, who Is received at the door of 
the Senate or House, and whose presence is 
formally announced by an officer of the 
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body, whereupon h© delivers the message 
to the clerks. 

President Wilson in 19111 revived ihe 
custom of Washington and Adams of orally 
addressing Congress. 

Messages, Presidential. (8eo Annual 

Messages; Special session messages; 
Veto messages, urier the several 

Presidents.) 

Metals and Mining — 

Mctailio Elemeni» and Mininp. — Chemi- 
cally considered, a metal is an element 
which has th(' power to replace the hydro- 
gen of acids and form salt; in 
other words, It forms a base by com- 
bining with a hydroxyl group or groups. 
It is usually hard, heavy, lustrous, mal- 
leable, ductile, tenacious, and a good con- 
ductor of heat and electricity. t)nly six or 
seven metals were known to ancient alchem- 
ists, whereas under the modern definition 
quoted above some forty-five elements are 
properly called metals. ' No sharp line can 
be drawn between metals and non-metals, 
however, since some of the elements belong 
to both classes. Though weight is one of 
the most common properties of metals, a 
few such as lithium, sodltim, potassium, 
etc., are lighter than watet. ISletals are 
distinguished from minerals in that the lat- 
ter are either the uncomb I ned elements 
in a native state, or compounds of these 
elements formed In accordance with chemi- 
cal laws, and have, therefore, a definite 
chemical composition and molecular struc- 
ture. Rocks arc commonly referred to as 
minerals, and the process of extraction 
from the earth, mining. 

The principal metals mined In the TTnited 
States are, in the order of their Importance : 
Iron, gold, eopfier, ailv<*r, b'ad, rorrornan- 
ganese, zinc, aluminum, quicksilver, anti- 
mony, molylidenum, tungsten, fcrromolyb- 
deniim, ferrotimgstcn, platinum. The prin- 
cipal minerals in the order of their Im- 
portance are: Coal, bituminous and cannel, 
clay products, coal (anthracite), petrohuim, 
iron ore, natural gas, cement (I’ortland 

METALLIC 


pROrUCT 

Quantity 

Value 

Aluminum (consumpt’n)..lbB. 

79,120,000 

$14,522,700 

Antimonial lead (a). 8. t. 

16,667 

1,572,167 

Antimony (b) . h. t. 

(b)2,705 

(b)576,501 

Bauxite 1. 1. 

219,318 

l,009.Pr 

Chromic iron ore 1, t. 

591 

8,715 

Coprier, value at New York 
City(c) lbs. 

1,150,137,192 

153.968,346 

Ferro-alloys 1. 1. 

255. .524 

9.350,245 

Gold (d) troy oz. 

4,572,976 

94.5:n,800 

Iron/ Ore (e) 1. 1, 

39,714.280 

(e)7l,005,079 

tPig 1. 1. 

22,203,263 

298.777,429 

Lead (refined), value at Now 
York City (c) .. . . s. t. 

512,794 

39,997,932 

Manganese ore. .. . 1. 1. 

2.635 

27,377 

Mangamferous ore (r) . . 1. 1. 

98,265 

218,497 

Nickel, value at New 5:ork 
City (g) . . lbs. 

845,334 

313,000 

Platinum and allied metals, 
A alueat N. Y. City, troy oz. 
Quicksilver, value at S. Fran- 
cisco . . . flasks (76 lbs., net) 

6,324 

280,885 

16,548 

811,680 

Silver troy oz. 

72,456,100 

40,007,700 

Tin (metallic equivalent) lbs. 

208,000 

66,560 

Titanium ore (rutile) — s. t. 

94 

11,280 

Tungsten ore (60% concen- 
trates) B. t. 

090 

435,000 

Uranium and vanadium min- 
erals (h) 8. t. 

(h) 

{h)941,300 

Zinc, value at St. Louis (c)B.t. 

343,418 

35,028,636 

Total value of metallic 
products 


$691,000,343 


NON-MKTALLIC 


Product 


Arsenious oxide 

B. t. 

AsbeeUys 

.8. t. 

Asphalt 

.8. t. 

Barytes (ennie) 

.8. t. 

Borax (crude) 

.8. t. 

Bromine , .... 

lbs. 

('aleium chloriile . . 

8. t 

Omeut, barrels (380 11)8. net) 

Clay/Prorlucts 


\ltaw (e) 

B. t. 

CoalfiJitumiuouH fi) 

H. t. 

(Peuna. anthracite 

1. t. 

Cobalt oxide 

11)8. 

Cokete).... 

8. t. 

Diaton)HCeoiiH (infusoiiaL j 

earth and Iriijoli . , 


Emery 

B. t. 

Fcldspir .... 

8. t 

Fluorspar . . 

8. t. 

FuUor.V earth. 

8. t. 

Garnet for abrasive 

pur- 


piffiOF. B. t. 

Gems and precious stoiica 
Graphite Amorphous s. 1. 

(Crystalline lbs. 
Grindstont's and i)ulp8tone8. 

Gyiwum s. i. 

Lime ... ... B. t. 

Lithium luincralB s. t. 

Magm^itc tcrude) .. .s. t 

Marls B. t. 

Mica/ Scrap . . s. t. 

(Sheet . . . 11)8. 

Millstoues 

( Natural pigments 
(k) K t. 

Zinc-lead pigments 

(k) .. 8.1. 

Mineral waters . . gals, sol* I 

Natural giis 

Oils touts, etc 

Peat 

Petroleum, barrels (42 gals.) 

Phosphate rock 1. 1. 

Pumicc . 8. t. 

l»yrito . . 1. 1. 

S^t.. barrels (2S0 lbs., net) 
(GlaHS B. t. 


Sands Moulding, bud ilng, 

1 etc., and gravi'l, s. t.] 
Sand-1 imo-brick 
Silica ((piartij) b. t, 

Slate 

Stone , 

Sulphur . 1. t.| 

Sulphuric »«'ifl (tJO'/ Baurne) 
from copper and zinc emclt- 

CfB . B. t. 

fah! and soapstone (cxcIuHive 
of fd)rou8 tale) . . . . b. t. 

Tale, tibrous p. t. 

Thorium minerals (monaJtile) 
and zircon 11)8. 


Total value of non-mctdllic 

products 

Total value of metallic 

products 

Unspecified, metallic and non- 
inetallic (estimated) 


Grand total 


Quantity 


4,670 

1,247 

438,271 

51,547 

62,400 

676,091 

19.403 

87,257,552 

' 2,209,860 
422,703,970 
81.090,631 

‘ '34,555 ,914 


485 
135,4 1 
95,1161 
40,981 

4,231 ' 


1.725 

5,220,539 

’2,476,405 
3, 380, 928 

Cl) 

11,293! 

3,730 

556,933 


66,766 

106,791 

54,358,466 


265,702,535 

2,734,013 

27,591 

336,662 

34,804,683 

1,619,649 

77,662,086 

153,461 


’ " ' 32'7’ 034 


76*', 638 


86,221 

86,075 


Value 


I 313,147 
18,965 
3,047,592 
153,715 
1,464.400 
203,094 
121,766 
80,533.203 
104,986,983 
(e)3, 750,568 
493,309,244 
188.181,399 

(e)8i3k',2i7 


251, .327 
2,425 
629,873 
670.041 
403,646 

145,510 

124,651 

38,750 

285,308 

689,344 

6,895,989 

13,247,676 

(j) 

124,223 

(j) 

.51,416 

278,540 

43,316 

473,036 

9,978,710 

4,892,328 

94,115,524 

167,948 

309,692 

214,125,215 

9,608,(.H1 

69,172 

1,283,346 

10,271,368 

1,608,030 

22,278,969 

1,058,512 

360,502 

5,706,787 

77,412,292 

5.054.236 


5.190.293 


1,043,801 

821.286 


[$1,423,395,681 
691 ,300,343 
650,000 
$2,114,946 ,024 


(a) From both foreign and domestic sources. 1914: 
Dorneatie^ 16,475 tons, $1,462,051; foreign, 1,192 tons, 
$110,U6< (1)) Antimony contained in antimonial lead and 
antimony saved in cooper refining. Value of former in- 
cluded in ant imonial lead value, and value of latter in 
“Unspecified.” (c) Product from domestic ores only, 
(d) Value, $20.671834625323 an ounce, (c) Value not in- 
cluded in total value, (f) Exclusive of those ores from Lake 
Superior district running no low in manganeue as to be 
classed with iron ore. ( g) By-product in electrolytic copper 
refining, (h) 1913: Consists of 2,269 tons or uranium ori 
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HAttiral), «alt phosphate roch, calcium 
hocate» copper sulphate, limestone, *tnc 
white, silica, sand, ochre, pyrites, and talc. 

The whole number of mines and quarries 
in the United States, including the terri- 
tories of Alaska, Hawaii and Porto Rico 
was reported by the census of 1910 to be 
27,200. To this may be add<^ 100,448 
petroleum and gas wells, as the other sta- 
tistics of mines and mining do not separate 
oil and gas wells from solid mining. As 
there are always some of the enterprises 
hon-prodnctlve, the following figures relate 
only to those in operation at the time the 
enumeration w.as made. The amovmt of 
capital employed in the Industry was $3,- 
380,520,841 ; there wore 1,139.332 persons 
engai^, and they received $040.1 07.0.30 
for their services. The value of the aggre- 
gate product was $1,238,410,322. ('oal led 
In the value of products with $577,142,935, 
or 40.® per cent, of the total. Next In 
valua.came petroleum and natural ga.'^ w'lth 
lo per cent, of the whole value, or $185,- 
410,084. Copper led the metals with $134,- 
010,087, .nearly 11 per cent, of the whole 
amount. The only other product of the 
mines that exceeded $100 000.(K)0 in value 
was Iron, which yielded $100,947,082. The 
preelouR metaN and structural materials 
made up the balance. 

Meteorological Observatory, establish- 
ment of, at Port Myer, Va., recom- 
mended, 4792. 

Mettakabtla Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Mexican Boundary Commission. (See 
Mexico.) 

Mexican Cotton-boll Weevil, report on, 
7079. 

Mexican War. — The Mexican War grew out 
of the annexation of Texas by the United 
States. March 2, 1830, Texas seceded 

from Mexico and declared her independence, 
which she maintained by the d(*fcat of Santa 
Anna in the battle of San Jacinto, April 21, 
1830. The United States. England, France, 
and Belgium recognized the new Govern- 
ment as independent. Dec, 29, 1845, Texas 
was annexed to the T'nited State.s. A dis- 
pute as to the boundary induced President 
Polk to order Gen. Taylor to take a position 
In the disputed territory on the left bank of 
the Rio Grande. Here (near Matnmoras) 
he was attacked April 23, 1840, by Mexicans 
under Arista, and a portion of his army 
was captured. Taylor advanced Into the 
north of Mexico, leaving garrisons at Corpus 
Chrlstl and at Fort Brown, opposite Mata- 
moros, and after the battles of Palo Alto 
(May 8, 1840), Resaca de la Palma (May 9, 
184(i). Buena Vista (Fob, 22, 23. 1847), 
and a number of lesser fights. In which the 
Mexicans were defeated, he ol)talned con- 
trol of all northern Mexico. Gen, Scott, 
landing at Vera Cruz, advanced to the City 
of Mexico, defeating Santa Anna at Cerro 
Gordo (April 17, 18, 1847), Contreras (Aug. 

(eamothe); 10.5 grains of radium, not Isolated, and 433 
tons of vanadium in roeoodlte and eamotitc oree with an 
arbitrarily assigned value. 1014: 4,294 huis of uranram 
dre (camotite), valued at ^41,300, imduding the value of 
o2.3 grams of r^ium, not isolated, and 4ji!l2 tons of vana- 
dium in rosooeiito and carnotite ores with an arbitrarily 
aasi^ed value of 1590,000. (i) Includes brown coal and 
lignite, and anthracite mined elsewhere than in Peimsyl- 
vania. (j) Value included under “Unspecified." (k) 
Natural pigments: Gchre, umber, sienna, metahic paint, 
mortar colors, and ground slate and shale; aine-lead pig- 
ments: Sublimed blue lead, sublimed white lead, lead^ 
fine oxide, and sipc oxide* 1 1., long tons; s. t, short tons, 


39, 20. 1847). Churilbwico 
and MoUbo ad Hay 
lug the surrender of tl . 
termination of the war Bept 14, 1847. 
During those opoiatlona In MaiJco Gen. 
Kearny and Lieut. Fr4mont occupied Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico with American 
troof»s. Under the treaty of peace aigned at 
Guadalupe Hidalgo (2423), Mexico, upon the 
pavraent by the United States of $15,000,000 
and of private claims which amounted to 
$3,250,000, ceded to the latter the territory 
now comprising Nevada, Utah, most of 
Arizona, a large part of New Mexico, por- 
tions of Colorado and Wyoming, and all of 
California (2437). 


Mexican War: 

American blood shed on American 
soil, 2292. 

American forces — 

Gallantry of, referred to, 2490. 
General officer to take command of, 
required, 2358. 

Increase in, recommended, 2358. 
Kind of money paid to, inquired 
into, 2360. 

Movement of, referred to, 2290, 
2334. 

Return of, to United States, 2440. 
American territory invaded by Mex- 
ican forces, 2292. 

Ample cause of war against Mexico 
asserted, 2329, 2383. 

Appropriation by Congress, for pros- 
ecuting, referred to, 2387. 
Armistice, referred to, 2424. 

Battle of — 

Buena Vista, 2385. 

Cerro Gordo, 2386. 

Churubusco, 2386. 

City of Mexico, 2391. 

Contreras, 2386. 

Monterey, 2342. 

Palo Alto, 2295, 2300, 2342. 

Resaca de la Palma, 2296, 2300, 
2342. 

Vera Cruz, 2385. 

Bounty lands for soldiers in, recom- 
mended, 2365. 

Charge that American army invaded 
territory of Mexico refuted, 2332. 
Discussed, 2287, 2295, 2300, 2306, 
2321, 2363, 2383, 2415, 2437, 2481. 
Executive orders concerning, 2233, 
2373. 

Existence of, proclaimed by- 
Mexico, 2292. 

United States, 2320. 

Referred to, 2384, 

Expenses of conducting, 2301, 2347, 
2365, 2386, 2441, 2555. 

Loan necessary to meet, 2347, 2555. 
Mexico should be held responsible 
for, 2348, 2373, 2387. 

Forces of United States in, 2490. 

Increase of, recommended, 2358. 
Gen. Arista in command of Mexican 
forces, 2291. 
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Gen. Beott in t^ommand of American 
trenps, 23f^8. 

Assignment of eommajid to, dis- 
cussed, 2228, 

Correspondence with, referred to, 
2298. 

Becall of, referred to, 2299, 2431. 
Gen. Taylor in command of American 
troops, 2291. 

Assignment of command to, re- 
ferred to, 2299. 

Brevet rank of major-general con- 
ferred upon, referred to, 2299. 
Keferred to, 2369, 2415, 2418, 2419. 
General officer to take command of 
American forces required, 2358. ^ 
Government established in Mexico 
by American army officers dis- 
cussed, 2356. 

Illustrations of, 2105, 2121, 2153, 2392, 
2408, 2440, 2456. 

Imposition of duties as war measure 
proposed, 2352, 2366. • 

'increase in army recommended by 
President Polk, 2358. 

Invasion threatened by Mexico be- 
cause of annexation of Texas, 2290, 
2292. 

Letters of marque and reprisal 
against M^exican vessels recom- 
mended, 2346. 

Liberal provision for sustaining mili- 
tary forces recommended, 2293. 
Mes^is of transmitting letters to and 
from American army in Mexico, 
2359. 

Measure for raising additional force 
recommended, 2354. 

Mexican general considers hostilities 
begun, 2291. 

Military contribution levied upon 
Mexico. (See Mexico.) 

Not provoked by United States, 2322. 
Operations of American army near 
Matamoros referred to, 2293. 

Peace concluded, 2437. 

Pirates commissioned by Mexico, 
2345. 

Ports of Mexico in possession of 
American forces ordered to be 
opened, 2373, 2379. 

Proclamations concerning, 2319, 2371, 
2477, 2539. 

Proclaimed by — 

Mexico, 2292. 

United States, 2320. 

Keferred to, 2384. 

Public debt of United States in- 
creased in consequence of, 2441. 
Recognition of, by Congress recom- 
mended, 2293. 

Results of, respecting military 
strength of United States dis- 
cussed, 2481. 

Success of American troops referred 
to, 2295, 2300, 2342, 2384, 2391. 


Suspension of hostilities after battles 
of Contreras and Ohurubusco re- 
ferred to, 2419. 

Termination of, 2437. 

Threatening aspect of, 2113. 

Treaty negotiations discussed, 2306, 
2343, 2385, 2419, 2422, 2423, 2424, 
2529. (See also California; New 
Mexico. ) 

Treaty of Peace — 

Proclaimed, 2477. 

Transmitted, 2437. 

Volunteer force discussed, 2293, 2365, 
Increase in, recommended, 2399. 
Promptness of, in rushing to tha 
field, 2323. 

Report regarding, transmitted, 2359. 
Mexico. — Mexico occupies the southern 
portion of the North American Continent, 
and exconds between 15®-32® 30' N. lati- 
tude and 87°-117® W. longitude. The Unit- 
ed States forms a northern boundary, while 
its territories touch Guatemala and Brit- 
ish Honduras In the south ; on the east It 
is bounded by the (Julf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea, and on the west by the 
Pacllic Ocean. 

Physical Features . — The two great ranges 
of North America, the Sierra Nevada and 
Ilocky Mountains, are prolonged from the 
north to a convergence towards the nar- 
rowing Isthmus of Tehuantepec, their 
course being parallel with the west and 
east coasts. The surface of the Interior 
consists of an elevated plateau between 
the two ranges, with steep slopes both to 
the Pacific and Atlantic (Gulf of Mexico). 
In the west is the Peninsula of California, 
with a mountainous surface, separated from 
the mainland by the Gulf of California. 
The Sierra Nevada, known in Mexico as 
the Sierra Madre, terminates In a trans- 
verse series of volcanic peaks, from Co- 
lima on the west side to Citlaltepete on 
the east, the Intermediate and highest 
peaks being Txtacclhuatl (17,879 feet) and 
Popocatepetl (19,784 feet). The low-lying 
lands of the coasts form the Tierra Call- 
ente, or tropical regions (below 3,000 feet), 
the higher levels form the Tierra Templada, 
or temperate region (from 3,000 to 5,000 
feet), and the summit of the plateau with 
Its peaks is known as Tierra Prla, or cold 
region (above 5,000 feet). 

The only considerable rivers are the Rio 
Grande del Norte, which forms part of 
the northern boundary, and is navigable 
for about seventy miles from its mouth 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and the Rio Grande 
de Santiago, which runs from Lake Cha- 
pala to the Pnclflc. The remaining streams 
are governed by the formation of the land, 
and nin in mountain torrents between deep- 
cut cafions or “barrancas.” The largest 
fresh-water lakes are Chapala, some fifty 
miles in length, and Patzeuaro and XochU 
milco. In the northwest are saline lakes 
amid bare and dry regions. 

The climate of Mexico varies according 
to the altitude. Yellow fever sometimes 
occurs at Merida, Yucatan. 

History . — The earliest invaders, or ,Tol- 
tecs, gave place In the thirteenth century 
to the A«tecs, who were conquered In the 
sixteenth century by Spanish adventurers 
under Hernando Cortes. Spanish rule was 
established at Tenochtltland. a fourteenth 
century Aztec city (now Mexico), and 
Mexico remained a Spanish dominion until 
its freedom was asserted by a revolution- 
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ary war. 1810 to 182T. From 1837 to 
1848 the province of Texas j^ave rise to 
hostilities with the United States, termi- 
nating in a three years’ war and a cession 
of the disputed territory to the victorious 
northern states. In 1810 a Kepiibllc was 
proclaimed, but Iturblde declared himself 
Emperor in 1821. He was shot In 1824, 
and a Uepublic was again established. In 
1802 the French troops came to Mexico, 
and in 1804 an Empire under Ferdinand 
Maximilian of Austria was declared. (See 
illustration opv>osite 4041.) 

In 1867 the downfall of the Empire and 
the death of the Kmi>eior gave rise to 
the new Republic, under President Juarez, 
who, during the whole of these three 
years, had the scat of the Kepubllcan (iov- 
ernmeut in the north of the country, chiefly 
at Chihuahua. From 1870-1911 (with the 
exception of four years, 1880-84, when 
Geheral Manuel Gonzalez was President) 
the executive power was in the hands of 
General Porfirlo l»iaz, who was elected 
President for eight successive terms of 
four years. In 1911 a revolutionary wai- 
led to the resignation of General Idaz and 
the accession of President Madero, who 
was deposed by General Huerta and sub- 
sequently shot, while under escort from 
prison. General Huerta assumed office as 
President pending an election, but the vot- 
ing was Insufficient, and the election was 
declared to be void. Governor Oarranz.!, 
of (j'oahuila, refused adherem*e t(> the Huer- 
ta administration, and was followed by 
other states, notably Chiluialiiia, Nin-va 
Leone, San Luis Potosi, Sinaloa, Puebla, 
Vera Cruz and Zacatecas. The war was 
carried on In a most barbarous and cruel 
manner. Property of Americans and other 
foreigners was seized, and the owners were 
insulted, threatened, abused, imprisoned, 
and In several instances actually met death 
at the hands of one or the other of the 
warring factions. Gradually Generals (Car- 
ranza and Villa eame Into control of most 
of the northern slates. President Wilson 
increased the regular troops at the border 
posts and sent naval vessels to the Mexi- 
can seaports to protect the lives and prop- 
erty or Americans and citizens of for- 
eign countries. 

On the 9th of April, 1914, a paymaster 
of the U. S. S. Dolphin landed at Iturblde 
bridge, Tampico, with a whaleboat and 
boat’s crew to take off supplie.s. The men 
were unarmed and the boat carried, both 
at her bow and at her stern, the flag of 
the United States. The men were arrested, 
but later released, and an apology was 
made, but Admiral Mayo demanded that 
the flag of the United States be saluted 
with special ceremony. This was refused by 
Huerta. Citing this and a number of slral- 
lar Insults preceding It, President Wilson, 
April 20. 1914, asked Congress to approve 
the use of the land and naval forceps of 
the country to enforce the fullest recog- 
nition of the rights and dignity of the 
United States. This was granted and 
Vera Cruz was occupied by the American 
forces. In the three days of fighting sev- 
enteen sailors and marines were killed and 
fifty wounded. The naval occupation was 
followed by a brigade of the regular army 
under Gen. Funston. Before attempting 
an advance Into the Interior, operations 
were halted by an offer of mediation be- 
tween the United States and Mexico made 
by the diplomatic representatives of Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile. These met Itt 
Niagara Falls, Canada, in May. (See A. 
B. C. Arbitrators.) By June 12, the medi- 
ators had agreed upon a plan for a pro- 
visional government for Mexico to consist 
of a president and a cabinet of four lead- 


ing Mexicans who should have been neu- 
tral during the revolution. President Wli- 
sou demanded that the provisional presi- 
dent should ba a constitutionalist, but the 
mediators refused lo sanction this. Mean- 
while the mllUarv operations of the rebels, 
or constitutionalists, had brought them 
close to Mexico City, and Carranza was 
invited to participate In the deliberations 
of the mediators, on condition that he 
agree to on armistice. His successful prog- 
ress toward Mexico City marred only by 
n mlKuiulerstandiiig with Villa, his leading 
general, caused him to refuse anything 
short of complete surrender of the capital. 

June 22, 1914, peace protocols were 

signed by the mediators at Niagara Falls, 
Canada, whereby the United States aban- 
doned it.s c-ljilm for n salute to the flag, 
and waived the question of a war Indem- 
nity from Mexico, as well as claimH for 
damages due Ann*riean citizens, with the 
understanding that these would be taken 
up by the provisional government. 

At a federal election held July 5, Huerta 
was elect eil l*resldent and Seuor Blauquet 
Vice-I'resldent. Few of the populace par- 
ticipated In the voting and t(‘n days later 
Huerta resigned and boarded the German 
crul.ser Dresdnt at Vera Crnz for Jamaica, 
after appointing Francisco Carbajal as pro- 
visional president. July 22. an armistice 
was signed by Carbajal and Carranza. 

C:irrunza and Villa refused to be recon- 
ciled to the new provisional government, and 
threateiuul to prolong the revolution. Car- 
bajal resigned in favor of Gen. Eulallo 
Gutierrez, but Carranza rtTused to recognize 
the new president, and demanded that the 
American forces be withdnl^vn from Vera 
Cruz. This was comitlied with and Car- 
ranza, on Nov. 2(J, 1914, occupied the city 
and proclaira<‘d It the capital of Mexico. 
Villa and many of thi* leading generals" en- 
tered Mexico and Installed a governmeril|: of 
tlndr own. The United States and several 
South Am(‘rl(an republics recognized the 
Carranza government Oct. 20, 1915. 

Carranza’s entry into Mexico was fol- 
lowed by dispute with Villa, field marshal ' 
of thc‘ Constitutionalists. Carranza agreed 
to turn over the government to a coimeil 
of con.stitiitlonallst military leaders until 
an elec'tion to lx.* held between Oct. 1 and 
Dec. 

The first fight In a second revolution took 
place Sept. 25. 1914. Carranza changed 
the capital of Mexico from Mexico City to 
(Jueretaro. 

The murder of a party of Americans by 
Mexican I>andits, again brought the ques- 
tion of Mexican intervention to the front 
in 191(1. There were heated debates in 
Congress and a telcgrtm demanding the 
punishment of the murderers was dispatched 
to Carranza. As Carranza agreed to this, 
the affairs was l|ft In his hands. About the 
middle of t lie month, a Imndlt, chargcMl with 
responsibilltyTor the firing of the ('umbi*e 
tunnel, wa*s aip*estPd at Juarez. Later in 
the month the .execution of two Mexicans 
for the murder of a Texas rancher caused 
indignation and led to counter accusations 
on the part of Mexicans. Toward the end 
,4)f the month, the “invasion” of Mexico by 
a' rescue party threatened internatiouai 
complications. 

Even liefore the murders there had been 
dissatisfaction In ('ongress over the Mexican 
situation, full Information from the Presi- 
dent as to the course of affairs with Mexico 
having been demanded by the Senate, with- 
out a division, after Senator Stone, chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, had 
announced that there was no objection to it. 

On Jan. 10, C. R. Watson, chairman of 
the Mine and Smelters Operators’ Assocla- 
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tlon of Clilhualitta and general manager W 
the Cusihulrlacblc Mining Company, with 
fifteen of hl» asaoclates, all representative 
Americans, and one Canad!«*n, wuiie en route 
Chihuahua to <^heir mines at Cusi 
huirlachft, were t.*aen off the train forty 
miles City by bands 

commanded ny Octt. Ix)peJ5 and Gen. Reyna, 
oj)eratlng under the direction of General 
Villa, stripped nalted, and deliberately shot 
and killed. 

It was stated that these men were mur- 
dered lK»cauMO they were Americans, and 
they were killed in accordance wltn the 
general policy publicly announced recently 
by Villa, This act occurred In territory 
announced to be in control of the Carranza 
forces. 

Thomas A. Holmes, the only member of 
the mining party to escape, brought the first 
news of the murders. The bodies were re- 
covered and brought to El Paso, Tex. 

The ITnlted States government acted 
quickly through Sec. Lansing, who, .Tan. 12, 
telegraphed a demand on General Carranza 
for the Immediate pursuit, capture, and 
punishment of the bandits. 

At the same time Sec. lamsing. while an- 
nouncing that every step would be taken to 
see that the perpetrators ot; the crime were 
apprehended and punished, denied published 
statements that the Watson party has re- 
turned to M(‘Xieo with the assent of the 
IJnited States Government. lie explained 
that the State Department never had revoked 
its repeated warning to Aiuerleans to leave 
and remain out of Mexico on account of 
unsettled conditions there. 

Gen. Jos^* Rodriguez. Gen Almeida, and 
several other Villa chieftains were captiir<'d, 
Jan. 12, h.y Maximo Marquez, commanding 
the garrison at the town of Mad(‘ra, and a 
small force of Americans who were guard- 
ing property at Madera. Almeida was shot 
Immediately. Rodriguez was made prisoner, 
and his summary execution ordered by Gen. 
Gavira. Almut 40 of Rodriguez’s men were 
said to have been killed. 

Eliseo Arredondo, Aml>assador designate 
of tbc de facto government of Mexico, as- 
sured Sec. Lansing, Jan. l.'i, that Carranza 
troops had been dispatched to western Chi- 
huahua with orders to kill or capture all 
the imndils concerned In the slaying of 
American citizens. 

De'-'plte the outburst of Indignation In 
Congiess over the killing of Americans In 
Clilhnahua, and the demand made in Con- 
gressional resolutions f«r armed interveu- 
tion in Mexico for the protection of Ameri- 
cans and other foreigners, President Wilson 
did not chiinge his Mexican policy and was 
still opposed to armed intervention. 

At the request of the United States a 
number of American mining companies or- 
dered their employees to leave the country. 

Gen. Carranza, under date of Jan. 14. 
published a decree empowering any citizen 
of Mexico to kill on sight Gen. Villa, Rafel, 
C*astro and Pablo Lopez, murderers of 
Americans at Santa Ysabel. 

Colonel Miguel Baca-Valles, a Villa ban- 
dit leader, was put to death in public at 
Juarez, Jan. 18, and his body was placed 
on exhibition upon the station platform be- 
side that of Gen. Jos<S Rodriguez, another 
Villa chieftain. 

Manuel Gutierrez, an alleged bandit, was 
arrested at Juarez, Jan. 17, and charged 
with having been primarily responsible for 
the firing of Citmbre tunnel, on the Mexican 
Northw^estern Railroad, between Casas Gran- 
des and Pearson, Chihuahua, where twenty- 
one Americans aboard a train lost their lives 
on Feb. 4, 1914. ^ 

It was alleged that Guitierrea was an oiB- 
IQ 


cer of the band led by Maximo CastlUo^ 
who was freed Jan. 17 by the Fedei^ wi- 
th or! ties In El Paso. Gutierrez had amiiated 
himself with Villa, and with the dklzttegra- 
tlon of Villa’s forces made overtures to 
Carranza officials who invited him to Juarez* 
On bis arrival he was arrested. He was 
supposed to Iiave robbed E. P. Fuller, a 
ranchman, near Villa Ahumada. Castillo 
and J sus San Martin, also accused In affi- 
davits In connection with the tunnel fire, 
left El Paso for New Orleans, Jan. 17, to 
take a slilp for Cuba. 

Bert Akers, a Texas ranchman, was killed 
nt San Lorenzo, near Juarez, Jan. 21, by 
Bernardo and Federico Duran, Mexican cat- 
tle thieves. The men confessed, Jan. 22, 
and were executed by a Mexican firing squad 
at Juarez, Jan. 23. The bodies were ex- 
humed, the same day, for identification by a 
delegation from Texas so that a report might 
1)6 made officially to Washington. The af- 
fair aroused anger in Mexico, and representa- 
tions were made, Jan. 24, by Andros Garcia, 
Mexican consul, to the Department of State 
at Washington, through the Collector of 
Customs, Z. L. Cobb, that Americans living 
along the border were stealing cattle in 
Mexico and smuggling them across the bor- 
der. Demand was made that the United 
States stop Americans from stealing Mexi- 
can cattle and punish the offenders. 

The charge was said to be based on the 
crossing of the border at several places by 
Americans to recover on the Mexican side 
cattle that had been stolon on the Texas 
side and driven into Mexico. 

Two American soldiers swam the Rio 
Grande, at Progresso, Tex., Jan. 26, and 
wore captured by Mexicans. Comrades of 
the men, led by three officers, invaded Mexi- 
can territory in an attempt to rescue them. 
Four were wlleved to have Iw'en drowned 
after a skirmish. Upon a protest from Car- 
ranza. the United States sent word that 
the three officers involved had been placed 
under nrre.st awaiting court martial. Ef- 
forts of (lonsul Garza, Carranza’s repre- 
sentative, led to the final rescue of the two 
troopers by Carranza soldiers and their re- 
turn to Texas. 

Looting and killing of unoffending citi- 
zens continued during 1916, by all three of 
the Mexican factions. President Wilson’s 
response to the Pall resolution w’as made 
public and there were reports of an attempt 
to blow up the U. S. battleship KrtitucJcj/ 
in Vera Cruz harbor and charges were made 
that the International Harvester Company 
had financed the Yucatan rel>cllion aaginst 
Carranza In 1915, 

In Chihuahua City and Bellaza Carranza 
troops killed many unoffending citizens. 

In Oxaca Zapata’s mm put to death a 
Catholic parish priest for having associated 
with rebels. Gen. Villa held up a passenger 
train near Chihuahua ('ity and superintended 
the killing of Gen. Gavira, Mexican com- 
mander at Juarez. 

At the request of the American Govern- 
ment Villa’s brother, Ilipollto, was arre.sted 
in Havana and was held for extradition. 
At El Paso he was indicted for sending men 
to wreck a train in Texas that was carrying 
Carranza soldiers to the relief of Agiia 
Prleta, some months before. The capital 
was still suffering from the typhus epidemic, 
and In Tampico hundreds were dying of 
smallpox. 

President Wilson sent to the Senate his 
response to the Pall resolution requesting 
him tb report on facts leading up to recog- 
nition by the United States or the Car- 
ranza government. It was l:i the form of 
a letter from Sec. Lansing, summarizing the 
evente which preceded recognition, and tcana- 
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mitting a great volume of data, including 
a list of all Americans killed in Mexico 
and along the border during six >'ears. 

The President declined to comply with 
that part of the Pall resolution asking for 
diplomatic and consular reports on political 
conditions, as **lt was not compatible with 
public Interests to furnish this corrosijond- 
ence, which was of a highly confidential 
nature, and submitted by consular officers 
of the United States, by diplomatic or con- 
sular officers of other governments and by 
other persons residing in Mexico.” 

Mr. I^nsing said that under all the cir- 
cumstances, the de facto government, which 
at the time of recognition controlled more 
than 75 per cent, of Mexico’s territory, was 
affording “reasonable adequate protection to 
the lives *nd property of American citi- 
zens.” 

The data disclosed that 76 Americans 
were killed in Mexico in the years 1914, 
1913 and 1915, ak compared with 47 in the 
three years preceding, and that twenty 
civilian Americans and sixteen soldiers were 
killed on American soil In the past three 
years as a result of Mexican troubles. 

‘ Carranza officials Informed the State De- 
partment Peb, 15, that they had heard re- 
ports of a plot to blow up the battleship 
Kentucky in Vera Cniz harbor in which 
Consul Canada was alleged to be Involved, 
the object ls?lng to force American Inter- 
vention. The State Department regarded 
the report as a continuation of the tire the 
Consul had been under for months from 
Carranza officials, who charged him with 
antagonism to their government. When Con- 
sul Canada was home on a leave of absence, 
the State Department after investigating 
various statements about his conduct, sent 
him back to bis post. 

Charges were made Peb. 18, before the Sen- 
ate Agricultural Committee by Levy Mayer 
of Chicago, representative of the American 
bankers who financed Yucatan sisal planters, 
that the International Harvester Company 
had financed the Ortez-Argmedo revolution 
In Yucatan against Carranza In 1915. The 
charge was made in connection with the 
committee’s Investigation into the alleged 
monopoly to control the price of hemp. 

Mayer told the committee that he was 
prepared to produce invoices to show that 
part of a draft for $480,000 had l>een paid 
to American munition factories for arms and 
ammunition. This statement Walter L. 
Fisher, representing the Harvester Company, 
denied, saying that the money from the draft 
was given to Yucatan growers for sisal. 

It was charged, Feb. 19, that the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company tried to prevent 
loans to Yucatan planters by American 
bankers, and, Feb. 29, that part of a 
$480,000 letter of credit from the Harvester 
Company was spent for a gunboat and mu- 
nitions for the revplntion. 

Borti'er troubles culminated in March, In 
an unprovoked attack on a XT. S. border town 
^ Oen. Villa and a band of desperados. 
With the consent of Gen. Carranza, an ex- 
pedition Into Mexico was undertaken by the 
United States to capture the raiders. 

At 4 :30 o’clock on the morning of March 
9. a band of 1500 Mexicans under Gen. 
Villa, crossed the border and attacked the 
town of Columbus, New Mexico, and the 
camp where the Thirteenth U. S. Cavalry 
was stationed. The Mexican raiders crept 
past the camp without being discovered and 
had looted the post office and several stores, 
Hct fire to several houses and (^hot a num- 
ber of civilians before our troops got Into 
action. After two hours looting, the raiders 
withdrew across the Mexican border leav- 


ing 11 civilians and 8 U. 8. sbldiers dead 
as well as 27 of their own men. 

The U. S. troops pursued Villa across 
the border where more fighting took, place 
in which some forty Vlllistas wore killed. 

On the following day rresidont Wilson 
and his cabinet decided to send a punitive 
expedition Into Mexico. 

A note from Gen. (’arranza was presented 
to the Shiate Department, March 11, “re- 
questing the necessary permission for Mexi- 
can forces to cross Into American territory 
In' pursuit of those bandits, acknowledging 
due reciprocity in regard to forces of the 
United States crossing into Mexican terri- 
tory if the raid effected at Uolumbus should 
unfortunat(‘ly be repeated at any other points 
of the border.” Carranza also Issued a mani- 
festo, March 12, to the effect that he would 
forbid the pursuit of Villa on Mexican soil 
unless tlie reciprocal right should be granted 
to Mexico, l^esldent Wilson, March 12, 
agreed to Carranza’s terms. 

The punitive expedition, reported to num- 
lH?r alK)ut entered Mexico, March 15, 

in two columns. Brig. Gen. .lohn .T. J'ersh- 
ing with about 4000 men crossed the border 
south of Columbus, while Col. George A. 
Dodd, heading a smaller column, crossed 
some distance west oif Columbus, near 
Hachita. 

(’’ol. Dodd’s column reached Casas 
Grandes, March 17, having penetrated 60 
miles Into Mexico In two days. 

Major Gen. Kiinston, March 17, asked 
IVashlngton to secure C’arranza's p('rniis.si(>ii 
to ship In supplies to the punitive expedi- 
tion over Mexican railrojids. 

Aeroplanes were sent out to scout for 
Villa. 

The detachment that headed south from 
Casas Grandes on the road along which V’illa 
w'as reported to he advancing was one of 
three sulxllvisions operating south of Casas 
Grandes. One column was sent toward 
Lake Babricora, seventy miles south of 
Casas Grandes and somewhat to the west. 
The two other detacliraents moved as one 
to Galena, south and cast of ('asns Grandes, 
and there separated, one continuing In a 
more easterly direction toward Carmen* 
sixty-five miles from Casas Gnindes, and 
the other south toward Cruces, fifty miles 
from Casas Grandes, which now became the 
advanced base of the expeditionary forces. 

Gen. Funston, March 21, at (iesp. Persh- 
ing’s suggestion appealed to the War De- 
partment for more troops, and the 5th Cav- 
alry was ordered td Alexlco to protect the 
one hundred mile line of communications. 
On March 24, two columns of (len. IN'rsh- 
ing’s force were reported 120 miles south- 
east of Casas Grandes. 

President W’ilson appealed to the country 
March 25, for aid in thwarting a con. spi racy 
which he declared had been organized to 
plunge the United Htate.s Into war with 
Mexico. .In a formal statement issued at the 
'White House the President charged that a 
campaign of falsehood was being carried 
on through the newspapers of the country 
“for the purpose of bringing about Interven- 
tion In the interest of certain American 
owners of Mexican proxjcrty.” 

President Wilson expressed the hope that 
the people of the United States would l>e 
on tneir guard against crediting any story 
coming from the border and he entreated 
the editors of newspapers that they “make 
It a matter of patriotism and conscience to 
test the source and authenticity of every re- 
port they receive from that quarter.” 

Villa was checked near Nami<]iiipa by 
Mexican troops hut escaped March 26, 

The bandit and his men headed Into the 
Madera Valley, which runs south from the 
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Namlqtilpa country toward Guerrero. The 
Americans were miles below the border 
and as far south as Chihuahua City. 

Col. Dodd^s* column was shifted, March 
28, from the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Madre to the Pacific slope and Xyegan to 
operate out of Madera as a base in banta 
Cfatherlna cafion, the “Seven Hills” district, 
and Babrlcora. 

March 29, Gen. Carranza granted the re- 
newed re<jue;9t of the State Department for 
permission to use the Mexican Northwestern 
kailroad in carrying out the pursuit. Gen. 
Carranza received the new request that 
morning. Ills answer was In Washington 
before dark. 

lie agreed to permit the use of Mexican 
railroads for the transportation of supplies, 
but refused to allow guards on the trains and 
provided that the supplies must be shipped 
from one American to another, neither of 
whom should be directly connected with the 
army. 

With a single dissenting vote in the 
House, and none in the Senate, Congress. 
March 28, passed and sent to the White 
House for the President’s signature the 
urgent deficiency bill, appropriating $8,611,- 
502 for expenses In connection with the 
army’s punitive expedlti^jii Into Mexico and 
the recruiting of the additional 20,000 men 
to bring the regulars up to maximum 
strength. 

Three hundred and seventy-five Demo- 
crats and Itepubllcuns In the House voted 
for the bill, and Representative Meyer Lon- 
don, Socialist, of New York, voted against 
It, when Representative Mann, the mi- 
nority leader, asked for a roll call to demon- 
strate that there was no dlfTorence of opin- 
ion on the question of national defense or 
the protection of tlie troops. 

Villa attacked the town of Guerrero, 
March 27, put to death 172 men In the gar- 
rison and held others under guard Intend- 
ing to kill them. During the engagement 
Villa was shot through the leg but escaped. 
1’wo days later he was surprised at Guer- 
n^ro, in an attack by a flying detachment 
of American cavalry under Col. Dodd. He 
was badly defeated, and seriously wounded, 
and fl(*d to the mountains with Colonel 
Dodd’s men In hot pursuit. Ills chief mili- 
tary commander, General Eliseo Hernandez, 
was killed In the fight. 

riie attack was a surprise. The Villa 
troops were driven in a ten-mile running 
ligljt into the mountains northwest of the 
railroad where they separated into small 
l>nuds. I^irge numbers of Carranzista 
prisoners who were being held for executi a 
Wer (5 liberated during the fight. In order 
fo reach <«nerrero, Dodd marched fifty-five 
miles in sv'venteen hours, and carried on 
fight for five hours, 

(ieneral Carranza, March 1, named .Tuan 
Sanchez A/cona to be Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to Europe with 
diplomatic Jurisdiction over Great Britain, 
Bolglnm, Einince, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal. Senor Azeona was formerly 
private secretary to the late I*resident Ma- 
dero, and for many years was a leading 
IJheral and a well known editor. 

An attack on American troops by a party 
of (’nrranclstas and the demand that the 
United Slat(?s Army be withdrawn threat- 
ened to bring about a crisis In April, which, 
howev(‘r, was averted by a conference on 
the border between, representatives of both 
countries. 

After the light at Guerrero, March 26, In 
which some 60 Vllllstas were killed, all trace 
of Villa was lost, and though It was fre- 
quently reported that he was hemmed in 
and every point of esqape carefully guarded 


be successfully eluded capture. Oae of tbe 
smaller bands into which the Villa force 
scattered was struck by Colonel Cano on 
March 29, and Manuel Boco, the leader, i^as 
killed. Boco, one of Villa's chief lieutenants, 
was said to have ordered the killing of dve 
Mexican employees at the Corralitos ranch 
March 10, by a band of Vllllstas on their 
retreat from Columbus. 

Sec. Lansing made a positive denial April 
6 of reports that American troops might 
be withdrawn from Mexico soon, inasmuch 
as the Villa band had been scattered. On 
the other hand, it was disclosed that MaJ, 
Gen. B'rederick Funston, commanding the 
Mexican border patrol, had that day recom- 
m<*nded to the War Department that some 
4000 recruits enlisted for the United States 
army under authority of the Hay emergency 
resolution be sent to the border as fast as 
obtained so that they might be utilized in 
strengthening the border forc^, 

A serious Mexican crisis was reached 
April 16, when the Carranza government 
requested the Immediate withdrawal of the 
American punitive expedition from Mexico. 

The note was a sharp challenge to the 
legality of the expedition, and asserted that 
the American troops were In Mexico “with- 
out warrant," that they were sent Into Mex- 
ico by the Wilson Administration under a 
“false interpretation" and without the 
Washington Government having “thoroughly 
comprehended” the Carranza Government’s 
proposal of March 10 for a reciprocal agree- 
ment between the two governments under 
which their forces might cross the border in 
pursuit of raiders. 

The Carranza communication told the 
United States Government that “It Is now 
time to treat with the Government of the 
United States upon the subject of the with- 
drawal of its forces from Mexican territory 
for these reasons : 

“First — The American expedition was sent 
against Villa without warrant, because there 
was no previous formal or definite under- 
standing. 

“Second — Because the expedition was not 
fulfilling its object and could not do so, be- 
cause ‘the band beaded by Villa has already 
been dispersed.’ 

“Third — Because there were ‘sufficient 
Mexican troops to pursue Villa.* ” 

On the heels of this notice came the dis- 
closure that a band of 100 American troop- 
ers, under Major Tompkins, who entered 
Parral April 12, in alleged violation of “in- 
structions” not to occupy towns, were at- 
tacked by a force of Cni-ranza soldiers and 
obliged to withdraw. 

The Major stated that he had entered the 
town on the invitation of an oflJeer of the 
Parral garrison. lie stated that the officer 
met him ten miles from Parral, introduced 
himself, and urged him to accept the hos- 
pitality of the military nnd civil authorities 
and to discuss a camp site. 

Major Tompkins was preparing to move 
out to the designated camp when soldiers 
and civilians began to throw ntones and 
shoot at the Americans. 

Forty of the Mexican soldiers, including 
one Major, besides a civilian, were killed 
by the retreating Americans. The American 
casualties were two killed and six wounded, 
Including Major Tompkins. His wound was 
slii^t. 

»ec. Baker, April 19, dispatched Major 
Gen. Hugh L. Scott, Chief of Staff, to the 
border as his personal representative to make 
a Complete r^ort on the military problems 
confronting General Funston. 

I^resldent Wilson, April 2.6, approved a 
recpmmendatlon made by Major Gen. B'uns- 
ton for a redisposition of toe forces com- 
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posing tile American pnnltlvo expedition. 
The purpose of this rcdisposltlon of the 
forces was to enable the expedition to re- 
cuperate and strengthen Itself. It thuB 
liecame evident that there was no intention 
for the present to withdraw our forces from 
Mexican soil. 

The seven Villa followers who were cap- 
tured after the raid on Columbus, N. M., 
were convicted of murder In the first de- 
gree, at Doming, N. M., April 24, and sen- 
tenced to die May 10. 

The Carranza Government, April 24, ac- 
cepted a proposal from the United States 
for a conference on the International border 
lietwet'n General Alvaro Obregon, Minister 
of War In the Cabinet of General Carranza, 
and Major Gen. Hugh L. Scott, to discuss 
the military aspects of the American puni- 
tive expedition into Mexico and the de facto 
Government’s attitude toward the project 
for the capture of Villa, 

It was announced officially, April 2r», that 
the conference between Major Gen. Scott and 
Gen, Obregon would be held In El Paso, 
and would start as soon as Gen. Obregon 
reached the liorder. 

Gen. Carranza, In an official statement, de- 
clared he had fully approved the plan for 
having the meeting at El l*aso, and an- 
nounced that he was especially pleastMl at 
the assurances given by Gen. Bell and the 
announcement that Gen. Scott would cull on 
Gen. Obregon In Juarez first. 

The first conference between the represen- 
tatives of the United States and Mexico 
began at five o’clock on the afternoon of 
April 2i) in the Mexican Customs House in 
Juarez, and at seven o’clock the four Ameri- 
can Army officers and six Mexican repre- 
sentatives left the building. The result of 
the conference was not made public. 

Another raid into the United States, futile 
conferences at the border, and a new de- 
mand on the part of Carranza for the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the United States 
troops from Mexico were the principal de- 
velopments of the month of May. 

Through two channels the United States 
notified Gen. Carranza, May 1, that it did 
not desire at that time to discuss the ques- 
tion of withdrawing the American forces 
from Mexico. At the direction of President 
Wilson Sec. Baker so advised Gen. Scott, 
who, with Gen. Funston, was conferring 
with Gen. Obregon on the liorder. After 
consultation with Sec. Baker and (’ounsellor 
Polk, Sec. Lansing later in the day informed 
Eliseo Arredondo, the Mexican Ambassador 
lieslgnate, in response to a pressing In- 
quiry from the latter, that the American 
Government would not he In position to 
answer Gen. Carranza’s formal request for 
the withdrawal of the troops until the con- 
clusion of the Scott-Obregon conferences. 

During these conferences desultory fight- 
ing continued. A full squadron of 230 men 
of the 11th Cavalry surprised and routed 
a much larger force of Villa bandits at Ojo- 
Aziiles, June 4. The American commander 
under Maj. Roliert L. llowze bad been pur- 
suing bandits under Gens. Cruz Dominguez 
and Julio Acosta for several days when they 
encountered the men camped In the huddled 
adobe huts of Ojo-Azules. The band, which 
was the largest remaining under the Villa 
standard, was believed to ho the same as 
that defeated nt I’emochic, April 22, by Col. 
George A. Imdd’s command. 

The IIowzo column, consisting of six 
picked troops and one machine gun detach- 
ment, struck the band of Mexicans after an 
all-night cross-country ride Of 36 miles. 

Howze attacked without resting either 
men or horses. Porty-two Mexicans were 
killed, Including Gen, Antonio Angeles, ft 


relative of Fllipe Angeles, the former con- 
fidant of Villa, and a numiier wounded. 
There were no American casualties. More 
than 50 of the fugitives were rounded up by 
Americans after the engagement and pursuit 
of the scattered remnants was continued. 
In the meanwhile, farther to the east, Mexi- 
cans, whether Villa or Carranza forces were 
not known, again raided Texas, May 5. The 
bandits’ foray, carried them through the 
southern limits of Brewster (\)unty In the 
Big Bend district of Texas, and taking In 
three little settlements near the border — 
(flenn S’lirlngs. lloquilins and Deenier. 

Three American soldiers and a lO-yenr- 
old boy were killed and two American citi- 
zens, Jesse Deeiner and C. G. Compton, were 
kidnapped and carried south of the Inter- 
national border. 

Within an hour after the news reached 
El Paso preparations had Ix'en Ix'gun for 
adequate action. Maj. -Gen. Frederick Funs- 
ton ordered that in all, four troops of cav- 
alry should proceed to the raided section to 
reinforce small detachments already on their 
way to the scene from ITosldo, Alpine and 
<»ther points. Col. Frederick Sibley, of the 
14th (’nvnlry, was placed In charge. 

Major George T. Lunghorne made a dash 
across the border In pursuit of the raltbu-s, 
hilt halted some .">0 miles south of the Mexi- 
can Isiriler from Boquillas to await the ar- 
rival of ('ol. Sibley and reinforcements. The 
Federal Govtu-nment, also, was stirred to 
action. President Wilson, May t). ord<*red 
out the State militia of Texas. Arizona and 
New MexI(*o to patrol the Mexlenn border, 
and in addition the War Department diri'cted 
that three more regiments of the regular 
infantry Ik’ dispatched to the liorder and 
placed under General Funston’s command. 
The addition of these troops raised the 
American ranks by about 7600 men. 

On the following day Amerienn consuls^ 
throughout Mexico were instructed again, 
to call attention of Americans to the StatB 
Department’s repeated warnings that this*, 
government regarded their presence ther# 
as undesirable. ’J'ho last census of Ameri- 
cans in Mexico, taken h}’' the State Dopart- 
mimt six weeks Iwfore, showed less than 
3000 throughout the country. Most of them 
were near Mexico City and the extreme east 
and we.st coasts, few remaining in Chihua- 
hua and Sonora. 

While military events wore developing 
with such rapidity, the conference ov»>r the 
co-operation of American and Mexican sol- 
diers in Mexico came to an ahrui>t halt May 
11. No agreement was signed, hut It was 
Indieved that the net result of the con- 
ferences was as follows ; 

First — General Scott was convinced that 
the Carranza de facto Government under- 
stood that the purpose of the United States 
in senrling troops into Mexico was not ag- 
gression or armed intervention. 

Second — General Obregon had agri'od to 
send 10.000 picked troops Into the Big Bend 
and Pnrral regions of Mexico to stamp out 
bandiU. 

Third — General Obregon had given orders 
to General Trevino to endeavor to head off 
the bandits who raided Glenn Springs and 
BomilllaK. 

fWrth — The United States troops were 
to remain in Mexico until the Carranza Gov- 
ernment demonstrated that it had power to 
control the situation in Northern Mexico 
and where the United States Government 
had no troops. 

Flftb — General Obregon also gave assur- 
ances that the Carranza forces would not 
move from Sonora through ITilpito Pass to 
operate In the rear of General I'ershlng’s 
column and would not attack American 
troops. 
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Rlxtli — Every effort should be made by 
Carranzb^tas to free the Americans whom 
the Big Bend bandits kidnapped. 

The rescue of Jesse Deemer was effected. 
May l.'b by Trocm A and B of rjungho’-ne’s 
8tb Cavalry at Santa Fe Del Pino, ninety 
miles south of the Ilio Grande. Five liandits 
were killed and 3 taken prisoners on the 
15th in a skirmish in the neighborhood. 

The State Department. May 18, Issued 
orders to American consuls and vice-consuls 
at CJilhuahua, Juarez, Nogales, Durango, 
Agnascalientes and Monterey to report to 
El Paso for a confen nee with Gen. Funston. 
The consuls and vlC(‘-consuls Included in the 
order were Marion lietcher, at Cliihaubau ; 
Thomas D. Edwards, at Juarez; Frederick 
Rirapich, at Nogales ; Ilomer C. Coen, vice- 
consul at Durango ; Gaston Schmutz, at 
Aguasculientes ; and Philip C. Hanna, con- 
sul-general at Monterey. 

After the conference, one of the consuls 
was to proceed to IVashington to confer 
with the oflicials of the State Department. 

Official figures of dead, w’ounded and miss- 
ing, both soldier and fivilinn, that marked 
the progress of the ‘American expedition in 
Mexico from the tim<‘ of the Columbus, 
N. M., raid, showi'd tbe •following total cas- 
ual tie.s to May liO : 

Killed— United States soldicTS, 30; civil- 
ians, 24 ; Mexican soldiers, 301. 

Wounded — TTnited State.s officers, G : sol- 
diers, 76 ; civilians, 71 ; Mexican soldiers, 
97. 

Candelario Cervantes, second in command 
to Villa among the Mexican bandits, was 
shot and killed with Jose Bencomo, an- 
other Villista chief, near (’ruces, May 26, 
by United States troops. One American sol- 
dier was killed and two were wounded. 

lUic Carranza de facto government. May 
31, d<'liv(‘r('d to the United States govern- 
ment a new and sharp note, bristling with 
what amounted to charges of bad faith 
against President Wilson and Insisting upon 
the lmmediat(‘ withdrawal of the American 
military forces from Mexican soil, or a frank 
declaration by ti e Aiuerican government in 
explanation of its purpose in retaining them 
there “idle and inactive.” 

The note did not fix any time limit within 
whicli tiie American forces should be witli- 
drawn, but assorted that should the Ameri- 
can government r<'fuse to comply with these 
requirements the de facto government might 
coneludo that the expedition was Teing 
maintained on Mexican soil for occult rea- 
sons and as a precautionary measure in 
anticipation of a clash with Mexico. 

The Mexican situation became increasingly 
strained during June. Several border raids 
followed by punitive expeditions, the Mexi- 
can throat of attack if ITnlted States troops 
moved south, and the battle at Cnrrlzal re- 
sulted in mobilization of state militia and 
a forcible answer to Carranzas manifesto 
of May 22. 

On June 11 Mexicans raided an American 
ranch near Dar('do, Tex., with the result 
tliat 1600 American regulars wort! drawn 
from the Engin(‘ei*s Corps of the Coast Ar- 
tillery to reinforce the border defenses. One 
of the bandits It was said wore a uniform 
bearing the insignia of a Carranza lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Mexicans attacked the border patrol at 
San Ignacio June 15 with the result that 
three American soldiers were killed and 
six wounded, eight Mexicans were reported 
killed, a number wounded and several cap- 
tured, A third punitive expedition followed 
the bandits Into Mexico. A fourth punitive 
chase crossed the line June 16 and dispersed 
bandits who had been discovered near San 
Benito, Tex. The raid® resulted In Presi- 


dent Wilson’s summons to all state militia 
not already on the field to mobilize. Six- 
teen warships were sent to watch Mexican 
ports. 

General Trevino on June 15 advised Gen- 
eral l^crshing that any movement of Ameri- 
can troops In Mexico to the south, east, or 
west would be considered a hostile act and 
a . Ignal to commence warfare. 

On June 20 the President’s reply to Car- 
ranza’s demand of May 22 for the with- 
drawal of our troops was issued. The note 
refused the demand and declared the in- 
tention of the United States to keep troops 
In Mexico to protect our citizens in that 
country and on the border until the de facto 
Government showed that It was willing and 
able to protend them. 

A battle took place June 21 at Carrlzal 
between two troops of American cavalry 
and seven or eight hundred of the Car- 
ranzista forces. The Americans, eightv-four 
In number, were overwhelmed and defeated ; 
thirteen were killed, twenty-three taken 
Prisoners, fifteen reported missing. Respon- 
sibility for the attack was assumed by Car- 
ranza in a statement sent to the American 
government. The Government replied with 
a sharp note Juno 24 demanding the re- 
lease of prisoners taken In the encounter. 
The prisoners were r* turned June 28. 

Mod€‘sto C. Rolland. former Mexican Con- 
sul General in New York, left June 24, for 
El Pa.so to confer with Dr. Alt, editor of a 
Mexico (Mty weekly, and Luis Manuel' Rojas, 
director of tlie Bihllob'cn Nacional, in Mex- 
ico City, representing Mexico and David Starr 
Jordan, Frank P. Walsh, and William Jen- 
nings Bryan, reprc'senting the United 
States. The commission was unofficial and 
planned to work for a peaceful understand- 
ing l>otween the Uvo countries. 

Pablo Lopez, Villa’s chief lieutenant in 
the Columbus raid was shot June 6 at Chi- 
huahua City. Four Columbus rnidiu's were 
hanged at Doming N. M., on June J), two on 
June 30. One raider was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. 

Anti-American demonstrations In north- 
ern Mexico tliroughout June indicated a 
growing restlessness over the continued pres- 
ence of American troops. On June 7 and 8 
mobs attacked the American consulate, the 
Foreign Club and American residences in 
Chihuahua City. The consulate was burned. 
Three mob leaders were reported killed by 
an American in defense of his house. 

Great Britain and the Latin countries of 
Soiitli America had shown concern over the 
Mexican situation, and t.fi'erod friendly aid 
to prevent armed intervention. 

Joint Commif^Mon . — A joint committee 
was appointed during Aiigust to settle the 
differences between the United States and 
Mexico. Toward the end of the month 
35.000 National Guardsmen were ordered 
homo from the border. 

It was officially announced at the Mexican 
Foreign Office, August 3. that Luis Cabrera, 
Ignacio Bonillas and Alberto Panl had been 
selected as the commissioners to negotiate 
with the United States commissioners re- 
garding the questions at issue between Mex- 
ico and the iJnited States. 

Secretary Lansing, August 22d, announced 
the names of the three American members 
of the commission. They were : Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior ; George 
Gray, of Wilmington, Del., former mem- 
ber of the Federal Judiciary, and until re- 
cently Judge of the Third Judicial Circuit ; 
Dr. John R, Mott, of New York, who has 
been General Secretary of tha World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation since 1805. and 
Is General Secretary of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, 
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The commission met in N<pw London, 
Conn., and devoted itself September 11 to 
determininft the extent of the control exer- 
cised In Mexico by the de facto government. 
The Mexican commissioners stated that the 
government roads were being operated with 
a large degree of regularity. Carranxa being 
in control of the entire 8,000 miles of the 
Government lines and of about 2,000 miles 
belonging to private companies. The decrees 
issued by Carranza bearing on foreign owned 
property were also discussed. 

The commission dealt September 13 wholly 
with qiiestions raised by taxation decrees 
issued by General Carranza. 

The Septeml>er 14 session was devoted to 
an informal Interchange of views on the 
enforcement of law in Mexico. 

At the request of the Mexican commis- 
sioners. the discussion September 18 was 
centered on the problem of border control, 
and a new ‘Tolicv of equal rights.” It was 
explained offlclnlly that the Carranza idea 
is to put both Mexican and foreign interests 
upon the same footing, allowing preference 
.to neither. 

The attention of the Mexican commission- 
ers was called to instances in which mili- 
tary commanders had, through decrees, 
threatened with the death penalty any per- 
sons who refused to accept paper currency 
at its par value, and for a similar offense 
had also threatened merchants with the con- 
fiscation of their property. In dealing with 
these matters the Mexican commissioners 

( minted out that in so vast a country it was 
luinanly impossible to guard against all 
abuses, but they laid emphasis on the fact 
that while such extreme decrees had been 
issued by subordinate mlMtary commanders, 
the national Government had constantly 
urged moderation upon the State Governors, 
and that they had no record of a single in- 
stance in which any of these extreme penal- 
ties had been Inflicted. 

Kfforts to thwart the commission in Its 
endeavor to adjust border problems were al- 
leged in Information laid before the mcra- 
Imrs. United States Secret Service agents 
began investigating what was said to Ik* a 
surreptitious campaign led by Americans 
and designed first to bring about the Villa 
raid on Chlhuahna and second, to get 

it exaggerated In the official military reports, 
with the object of impeding the work of the 
<'ommission. The reports of the Chihuahua 
battle, which were transmitted by Washing- 
ton and by Mexico City to the Joint Com- 
mission, contradicted the statements in the 
account of Brig-Gen. George Bell, Jr. It 
was regarded as established by the State 
Department that Villa was not with the 
raiders and had no directing hand In the 
fight; that no ammunition was captured and 
carried off by the raiders; that none or very 
feiy of the Carranzistas deserted, and that 
many of the prisoners, who were freed and 
taken away to become anti-Carranzista Bol- 
diers, have been drifting back to Chihuahua 
City. 

The commerce of the United States with 
Mexico In the fiscal year 1916 was the larg- 
est in the history of trade with that coun- 
try, according to figures made public early 
in September by the foreign trade depart- 
ment of the National City Bank, 

The silver Imports from Mexico in 1910 
were approximately $19,000,000; in 191.5, 
SIO.802.000; in lfil3. $25,570,000, and in 
1912, $28,147,000. The gold imports from 
Mexico were in 1915, a little over $6,000.- 
000: in 1914. $11,000,000; in 1913, $20,- 
000.000, and in 1911, $30,000,000. 

The chief growth occurred on the Import 
side. The value of inmorts from that coun- 
try into the United Htates increased from 
$28,646,000 In 1900 to $97,616,000 in 1916, 


while exports to Menlfo Increased from $34,- 
975,000 in 1900 to $61,282,000 In the high 
record year 1011, but fell tu $48,308,000 In 


AREA AND rOPtJLATION 


States and Territories 

Agues Calientes 

Campeche 

Chiapas 

Chihuahua 

Coahuila 

Colima 

Durango 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

Mexico 

Miohoacan 

Morelos 

Nuevo Leon 

Oaxaca 

Puebla 

Querctaro. 

San Luis Potosi 

Sinaloa 

Sonora 

Tabasco 

Tamaulipas 

Tepic (Ter.) 

Tlaxcala 

Vera Cruz 

Yucatan 

Zacatecas 

].. California (Ter.) 

Federal District 

Quintana Roo 


Area 



2.969 
18,086 
27,222 
89,974 
63,728 
2,273 
42,265 
10.948 
24,996 
8,576 
33,486 
8,949 
22,656 
2,734 
23,679 
35,383 
12,204 
4.492 
24,000 
27,553 
76,619 
10,072 
32,268 
10,951 
1,595 
29,283 
18, .%5 
24,467 
58,328 
579 
16,638 


Population, 

1910 

118,978 
85,796 
436,817 
405,265 
367.652 
77,704 
436,147 
1 , 075,270 
605.437 
641,895 
1 , 202,802 
975,019 
991,649 
179,814 
368,929 
1 , 011 , 0.35 
1 , 092,456 
243,515 
624,748 
323,499 
262, .545 
183,708 
249,253 
171,837 
183,805 
1 , 124.368 
. 337,020 
475,863 
52,244 
719,052 
9,086 


Total 705,535 15,063,207 

Tiaihraps . — There were 1.5,804 miles of 
railway open on Sent. 16, 1012. The 
“Mexican ('eutral” joins K1 Paso (Texas) 
with the city of Mexico, by which pa.s.sen- 
gers can travel In five days from New 
York. Railway The National via Laredo 
takes four days to New York, and there 
is a third route via Eagle Pa.ss (Interna- 
tional Railway). 

Posts and Teleffraph . — There w'cre 2.748 
post otficos in il)12, dealing (In 1911) 
with 20,5,000,000 packets, etc., and 520 
telegraph offices (with ton wireless sta- 
tions), the telegraph lines having a total 
length of 40,687 miles. 

Shippiwp. — The mercantile marine In 
1911 consisted of forty-one steamers (28,- 
737 tons) and sixteen sailing vessels (3,878 
tons), a total of fifty-sev(*n vessels (32,015 
tons). In 1909-1910 3,013 vessels (6,726,- 
111 tons) entered and cleared at Mexican 

S orts. Acapulco, Mnnzaiiitlo, Mnzatlnn, 

a Una Cruz, and Gunyiuns are the chief 
ports on the Pacific, and Vera Ouz, Tam- 
pico, Progreso, and Puerto Mexico on the 
Atlantic or Gulf of MexU3). 

The revenue for the year 1909-1910, 
before the outbreak of the revolution, was 
$106,328,485. and the <*xpendilure, $9.5.028,- 
o51. The national debt was stated at 
$438,648,528 in 1910, tUe year before the 
rebellion. The unit of value, the peso, is 
eqfial to $0,49,8 United States money, 
0«fe«.--Capltal, City of Mexico. Popn- 
laffon (191 OK 470.659. Other towns ex- 
ceeding 20,000 inhabitants were : Guadaln- 
lara. Puebla, San Ltils Potosi, Monterey, 
Merida, LAon, Vera ('’rnz, Agtiascallentes, 
Morelia. Chihuahua, Pachuen, Oaxaca, Ori- 
zaba, Tacnba.va, Guanajuato, Saltillo, Du- 
rango, Tohica, Zacatecas, Jnlapa, Celaya 
and Irapnato. 

Trade with the Vnlted Btates. — The value 
of merchandise Imported Into Mexico from 
the United States for the year 1913 was 
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$f)4, 383,4*24. HHd poodii*to the ralno of $77,- 
543,842 were sent thlther-ra ha In nee of 
$23,160,418 In favor ot Mexico. 

See Illustrations opposite 7920, 7930, 
7952. 

Mexico: 

Affairs of, referred to, 3278, 3411, 
8725, 7884, 7907, 7929, 7934. 

Agent sent to^ referred to, 3114, 8265. 

American citizens in — 

Captured by army of, 1944, 2010. 
Liberated, 2050, 

Expelled from jurisdiction of, 2180, 
2198, 3044, 3120. 

Forbidden to sell goods, 2115. 
Murdered, 3096, 3176. 

Outrages on, and injuries sustained 
by, 2207, 2287, 2323, 2383, 2494, 
2869, 3043, 3094, 4143, 4358. 
Property of, seized or destroyed 
by, 2323, 3044, 3096, 3120. 

American flag insulted by, 2323, 8314. 

American troops — 

0{?('upying territbry of, referred to, 
3657, 3660. 

Sent to, for protection of citi- 
zens from Indians, 1457. 
Should not be considered as en- 
croachment rights upon of, 1457. 
Keferred to, 1646. 

To be sent to, for protection of 
citizens of Pnlted States in, rec- 
ommendation regarding, 3097, 
3176, 7934. 

Transit of, through territory of, in 
1861 referred to, 3574. 

Ample cause of war against, assert- 
ed, 2269, 2383, 7934. 

Apology i)y commander for arrest of 
United States sailors in, 7934, 

Ar])itration of boundary question 
with Ohamizal not satisfactory, 
7658. 

Arbitration with, at The Hague, 
6717, 6731. 

Armies of, in Texas defeated, 1487, 

Armistice between United States and, 
referred to, 2424. 

Arrest of ITnited States sailors at 
Tam])ico, 7934. 

Austin-Topolovampo Bailroad survey 
across northern States of, referred 
to, 4475. 

Austrian troops dispatched to, re- 
ferred to, 3588, 3589. 

Blochade of coast of, referred to, 
1733. 

Blochade of ports of, by France and 
injurious effect of, on ’United States 
discussed, 1705. 

Boundary dispute with Guatemala, 
4627, 4716, 4802. 

Arbitration of, submitted to ITnited 
States minister to, 6066. 

Boundary lino with United States — 
Adjustment of, chief obstacle in 
settling difficulties, 2306, 2309, 


Appropriation for expenses of com- 
mission recommended, 2551, 2709| 
4802. 

Commission engaged in markings 
referred to, 2551, 2665, 2709, 
2719, 2813, 2915. 

Commissioners appointed, 1318, 2494, 
Convention regarding, 4698, 4716, 
4760, 4841, 4951, 4957, 5397, 
6400, 5622. 

Matias Romero ^s note regarding, 
referred to, 4957. 

Proposed, 4686. 

Discussed, 1245, 1370, 4686, 4716, 
4918, 5368, 5751* 

International boundary commission 
discussed, 5622, 5870, 6066. 
Proclamation regarding, 2926. 
Proposition regarding, submitted 
by United States commissioner 
unauthorized, 2419. 
Recommendation that Executive 
be given power to advance, 
money for settlement of, 2306, 
2309, 2345, 2388. 

Referred to, 1245, 1588, 2693, 2900, 
4757, 6294. 

Settlement of, proclaimed, 2926. 
Treaty regarding, transmitted and 
discussed, 3130, 1370, 1406, 

2332, 2743, 4686, 5622. 
Legislative provision for execu- 
tion of, recommended, 1445, 
1457, 4825. 

Referred to, 1245, 4757. 
Water-Boundary Commission dis- 
cussed, 6334, 6374, 6432. 
Cession of California and New Mex- 
ico to United States by — 

Area and value of, discussed, 2449, 
2484. 

Discussed and recommendations re- 
garding, 2306, 2309, 2344, 2356, 
2386, 2426, 2437, 2444, 2484. 
Treaty for, transmitted, 2437. 
Cession of tenitory to United 
States — 

Report on, transmitted, 1588. 
Treaty regarding, 2762. 

Charge that American army invaded 
territory of, refuted, 2332. 

Chief of, captured, 1487. 

Chinese entering United States 
through, discussed, 5632. 

Civil authority of, in Texas expelled, 
1487. 

Civil dissensions in, 1245. 

Civil government established in por- 
tions of, held by American army 
discussed, 2356, 2444. 

Civil war in. (See Wars in, post.) 
Claims of — 

Against United States, 2636, 2769, 
4244, 4358. 

Commission to settle, extension 
of time of , recommended, 4244, 
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Convention regardingf, 3836, 3902. 
To lands in Arizona and New Mex^ 
ico under grants, 5484, 5510, 
6561. 

Claims of Benjamin Weil and La 
Abra Silver Mining Co. against, 
4697, 4760, 4982, 4987, 5193, 5502. 
Claims of United States against— 

Ad^ anees made toward adjust- 
ment of, 1702, 2050. 

Award of eommissioner referred to, 
4540, 5193, 5650. 

Commissioners appointed for ad- 
justment of, 1822, 4143. 
Extension of time for, recom- 
mended, 4244. 

Referred to, 1909, 2050, 2326. 
Report of, referred to, 2050, 2327. 
Umpire in, selected, 4192. 
Convention for adjustment of, re- 
ferred to, 1728, 1750, 1790, 
1807, 2010, 2086, 2127, 3836, 
3902, 3997, 4160, 4164, 4193, 
4295, 4697. 

Charter of umpire referred to, 
2015. 

Extension of time for exchange 
of ratification of, suggested, 

1730, 4258. 

Correspondence regarding, 

1731. 

Treaty regarding, 4296. 
Indemnities to be paid under, re- 
ferred to, 2212, 2274, 2327. 
Protocol regarding, 3997. 

Referred to, 2326. 

Correspondence regarding, referred 
to, 4792. 

Counsel to assist commission rec- 
ommended, 2552. 

Discussed by President — 

Buchanan, 3043, 3095, 3175. 

Grant, 4143, 4192, 4244, 4358, 
4379. 

Hayes, 4530. 

Jackson, 1246, 1497. 

Pierce, 2769, 2812, 2869, 2947. 
Polk, 2239, 2287, 2333, 2494. 
Taylor, 2552. 

Tyler, 2031, 2032, 2050, 2207. 
2214. 

Van Buren, 1594, 1613. 

Wilson, 7884. 

Distribution of award of commis- 
sion referred to, 4988. 

New convention submitted for ad- 
justment of, 1750. 

Referred to, 2327. 

Opportunity given for payment of, 
1497. 

Payment of, 2116, 4521, 5959. 
Demanded, 1594, 2050. 

Refused, 2207, 2323, 4420, 4792. 
Report of United States agent re- 
ferred to, 4379. 


Reprisals, act authorizing, should 
be passed if not paid, 1497. 

Sir Edward Thornton, umpire of 
commission, referred to, 4359. 
Special messenger scut to demand 
settlement of, 1594. 

Colonization of negroes in, action of 
United States for relief of, dis- 
cussed, 6066, 6096. 

Commerce — 

In ports of, measures for protec- 
tion of, referred to, 3016. 

Of United States, discriminations 
against, by Maximilian Gov- 
ernment, referred to, 3584. 

Commercial relations with, 816, 1070, 
1157, 2115, 4327, 4462, 5678. 
Treat V regarding, recommended, 
5959. 

Condition of, referred to, 3114, 3273, 
3352, 3460, 3578. 

Consul of Unit<‘d States in, contro- 
versy of, with Mexican authorities, 
2695 *^ 

Contraband of war, correspondence 
regarding exportation of articles, 
3351. 

Controversies between American con- 
suls at Acapulco and authorities 
of, 2695. 

Convention with, 2010, 2642, 2833, 
3997, 4790. 

Proposed, 3261. 

Regarding crossing and recrossing 
frontier between United States 
and, 5200. 

Conventional regulation of passage of 
Chinese laborers across frontier of, 
proposed to, 5544. 

Copyright privilege extended by 
proclamation, 6122. 

Crabb, execution of, referred to, 3012, 
3096. 

De])redations committed by iiulivid- 
uals of, on property of Chouteau 
and Deinun, 1448. 

Diplomatic intercourse with, suspend- 
ed, 2238, 2287, 2338, 3044, 3095, 
3107. 

Restoration of, 1750, 2480, 4449. 

Disorders on frontiers of. (See Rio 
Grande River.) 

European and West Virginia Land 
and Mining Co., agreement of, 
with, referred to, 3723. 

European troops employed in, re- 

' ferred to, 3590. 

Expeditions against — 

Attempts of Santa Anna and Or- 
tega to organize, 3658. 

Discussed, 2455, 2812. 

Proclamation against — 

Fillmore, 2648. 

Referred to, 2656. 

Pierce, 2804. 

Taylor, 2545. 
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Referred to, 2770. 

Export of arms and ammunition to, 
7929, 8089, 8090. 

Free Zone — 

Discussed, 4055, 4100, 4205, 4PO0, 
6334. 

Referred to, 5195. 

French troops in, referred to, 3571. 
Contraband },rticlcs for use of, re- 
ferred to, 3351. 

Evacuation of, by — 

Discussed and referred to, 3582, 
3653, 3662, 3718. 

Indicated and Gen. Grant sent to 
communicate with American 
minister, 3641. 

Gen. Grant reiieved and Gen. 
Sherman assipfned, 3641. 
Negroes used by, refcrr('d to, 3355. 
Fugitive criminals, convention with, 
for surrender of, 2602, 3264, 4867. 
Demands made under, 4791, 6333. 
Extension of time for ratification 
of, recommen>b‘?l, 3274. 
Questions arising under, discussed, 
5086, 6333. 

Report of Secretary of State re- 
garding, 2600. 

Termination of, notice of, given 
by, 6334. 

Fur trade with, persons killed while 
engaged in, 1128.' 

Government established in, by Amer- 
ican army officers, discussed, 2356, 
2444. 

Government of, overthrow of, 3094, 
3175. 

Government of, Paredes, referred to, 
2311. 

Hostile attitude of, toward United 
States, discussed, 2238. 

Hostile IndiaTis in, <liscussed, 3045. 
Hostile interference of foreign ])ow- 
ers with, not to bo j)erniitted by 
Ignited States, 3043, 3177, 

Huerta authority in, usurped, 
7907. 

Immigration of dissatisfied citizens 
of ignited States into. (See Immi- 
gration.) 

Imprisonment of American citizens 
by authorities of, 2720, 2834, 2837, 
4376, 4072, 4678, 4692, 4696, 4852, 
4991, 5106. 

Indemnity paid to, by United Slates, 
referred to, :^636, 2677, 2679, 2705, 
2900, 2940. 

Independence of, first recognized by 
United States, 2241, 2323. 

Indians of United States on frontier 
of, referred to, 2580, 2630, 2664, 
2714. 

Incursions of, discussed, 2666, 2710, 
3045. 

Inhuman treatment of captives by, 
2207. ^ 


Insurrection in. United States army 
and navy forces mobilized on bor- 
ders of, to guard American inter- 
ests, 8o;i8. (See also Wars in, post) 

Interference of citizens of United 
States in war of, with Texas, com- 
plained of, 2051. 

International exhibition to be held 
in, 44^9. 

Intervention of foreign powers in af- 
fairs of, referred to, 3260. 

Invasion of, by — 

Spain, discussed, 1009. 

Squadron under command of Gapt. 
Thomas Jones, discussed, 2080. 

Jurisdiction elaimc-d l*y. over foreign- 
ers committing ofienses against 
Mexicans, discussed, 5087. 

Kidnaj^ping of American child in, re- 
ferred to, 3572. 

La Abra Mining Company, award 
against, 6677. 

Language used by, offensive to United 
States, 2206. 

Loan of United States to, discussed, 
3264, 3282. 

Maximilian — 

Capture and execution of, referred 
to, 3725. 

Decree of, declaring blockade of 
ports proclaimed void, 3631. 
Decree of, reestablishing slavery 
in, referred to, 3569. 
Organization for purpose of aveng- 
ing death of, referred to, 3780. 

Military contrilnitions to be levied 
upon, 2373, 2.379. 

Amount '’ollectod referred to, 2398, 
2501, 2528. 

Authority for eollccting, discussed, 
2420, 2522. 

Contribution levied discussed, 2374. 
Recommendations regarding collec- 
tion of, 2380, 2381. 

Referred to, 2418. 

^vfilitary posts in, establishment of, 
recommended, 3045, 3099. 

Minister of, to United States, 2051, 
2480. 

Mission of, terminated, 1456. 
Passports demanded by, 2238. 
Received, 1595, 4718. 

MinivSter of United States, 808, 1009, 
1537, 2219, 2241, 2480. 
Assemblage of ministers in, 93,5. 
Postponed, 951. 

Correspondence with, referred to, 
3723. 

Gen. Grant sent to communicate 
with, 3041. 

Referred to, 3654. 

Relieved and duties a^ssigned to 
Gen. Sherman, 3641. 
Interference of, in favor of the 
French, referred to, 3348. 3351. 
Passports demanded by, 2289, 2340. 
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f of, requested, 1010. 

Befusal of Government of, to re* 
ceive, 2288, 2340. 

Rejection of, referred to, 2284. 
Return of, 2238. 

Mission to, elevation of, to first class 
recommended, 5547. 

Monarchy in, establishment of, re- 
ferred to, 3571. 

Mutiny in American camp at Buena 
Vista, 2443. 

New Mexico and California ceded to 
United States by. (See Cession, 
ante,) 

Paredes ^s return to, referred to, 2416. 
Peaceful adjustment of difficulties 
with United States, referred to, 
2290, 2338. 

Pirates commissioned by, discussed, 
2345. 

Pledge of United States to, against 
foreign interference with, referred 
to, 907. 

Policy of, in exempting from impost 
duties territory on borders of 
United States, referred to, 4055, 
4100, 4295. 

Ports of, in possession of American 
forces ordered to be opened, 5108, 
5114. 

Postal treaty with, 3235, 3264, 5377. 

Ratification of, referred to, 3274. 
President of — 

Death of, referred to, 4142. 
Demonstration by Congress of 
United States of Colombia in 
honor of, 3575. 

Election of, discussed, 3094, 3175. 
Government formed by, discussed, 
3095. 

Referred to, 3175, 3577. 

Prisoners of w^ar taken by belliger- 
ents in, referred to, 3720, 
Proclamation revoking prohibition of 
shipment of arms to, 7929. 

Property of American citizens seized 
or destroyed by, 2323, 3044, 3096, 
3120. 

Property received from ports of, re- 
ferred to, 2528. 

Protection of — 

American commerce in ports of, re- 
ferred to, 3016, 

United States over portions of, rec- 
ommended, 3045. 

Public lands acquired from, referred 
to, 2448. 

Railroad and telegraph lines across, 
granted to American citizens for, 
referred to, 3665. 

Railroads in, referred to, 4465, 4562, 
4627, 4918, 5547. 

Recognition of so-called Empire of, 
b^^ United States, referred to, 


Recovery of debts— 

From persons absconding into, dis- 
cussed, 960. 

In, due American citizens, » 

Relations with, 1070, 1446, 1496, 1684, 
1697, 1744, 2014, 2213, 2277, 3411, 
4627, 4667, 4759, 5547, 6374. 
Revolution in, and installation of 
President Diaz, discussed, 4419. 
Revolution in. (See Wars in, pout,) 
Salute to flag of United States de- 
manded by Admiral Mayo, 7935. 
Santa Anna’s return to, referred to, 
2415. 

Security of trade with Missouri, dis- 
cussed, 1036. 

Should be held responsible for ex- 
penses incurred by United States 
in war with, 2348, 2373, 2386. 
Slavery in, so-called decree concern- 
ing reestablishment of, referred to, 
3569. 

Spanish invasion of, discussed, 1009. 
Special message asking authority to 
use land and naval forces to main- 
tain dignity of United States in, 
7934. 

Subjects lynched at Yreka, Cal., and 
indemnity recommended, 6277, 6458. 
Supreme power of, passes into hands 
of military leader, 2289, 2340. 
Taxes levied upon products of, for 
support of American army, 2418. 
Territory of, ceded to United States. 

(See Cession, ante,) 

Texas — 

Admission and annexation of, to 
United States. (See Texas.) 
Correspondence with United States 
regarding, 2014. 

War with. (See Wars, Foreign.) 
War with United States, regarding. 
(See Mexican War.) 

Threatens to — 

Declare war against United States, 
2113. 

Renew war with Texas, discussed, 
2194, 2206. 

Trade between United States and 
Provinces of, 836. 

Treaty and negotiations with, regard- 
ing routes across Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec. (See Tehuantepec, 
Isthmus of.) 

Treaty of peace with, transmitted 
and discussed, 2437. 

Negotiations regarding, discussed, 
V. 2306, 2343, 2385, 2419. 2422, 2423, 
2424, 2529, (See also Cession, 
ante.) 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 922, 939, 966, 967. 
Arthur, 4686, 4741, 4742, 4743, 
4866, 4867. 

Buchanan, 8109, 8177. 
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Cleveland, 4918, 4984, 5080. 
Fillmore, 2602. 

Grant, 4206, 4316. 

Jackson, 1069, ni6, 1130, 1406. 
Lincoln, 3264, 3282. 

Pierce, 2762, 2766, 2774, 2843. 
Polk, 2240, 2386, 2423, 2424, 2426, 
2437, 2529. 

Taylor, 2545, 2551. 

Van Buren, 1702, 

(Bee also Gadsden Purchase; 
Guadalupe Hidalgo; Trist, 
N. P.) 

Amendments to, proposed, 2762. 
Accepted, 2774. 

Amount to be paid under, 2437, 
2774. 

Payment made, 2900. 

Arbitration treaty with, referred 
to, 1702. 

Cession of California and New 
Mexico to United States under. 
(See Cession, ninit\) 

Correct import of remarks of Pres- 
ident Pierce regarding, not con- 
veyed, 2769. 

Failure of commissioners to con- 
clude, 2386. 

Instructions to minister regarding, 
referred to, 3113. 

Legislation regarding, recommend- 
ed, 5086. 

Proclamation regarding, by Presi- 
dent — 

Pierce, 2926. 

Polk, 2477. 

Projmsition to conclude, by — 
Mexico, referred to, 2422. 

United States, 2306, 2344. 
Declined, 2344, 2364. 
Ratification of, referred to, 3274, 
4825. 

Mexico, 2174. 

Ratifications of, exchanged at 
Queretaro, 2437. 

Recommended, 5086, 5368. 

Referred to, 976, 1136, 1445, 276 , 
3109, 3177, 4743, 4759. 

Regarding transit way across Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. (See Te- 
huantepec, Isthmus of.) 

Signed at Guadalupe Hidalgo by 
N. P. Trist, 2423. 

Proclamation regarding, 2477. 
Views of President Polk on, 
2423, 2424. 

Steps talsen to negotiate, referred 
to, 5678. 

Terminated, 4759, 5086. 

Terms of — 

Discussed by President Polk, 
2437, 2529. 

Proposed, discussed, 2388, 2389. 
Violated by Mexico, 2207, 2383. 
United States army and navy forces 
mobilized on borders of, to guard 


American interests, 7658. 

United States only nation insulted 
in, 7935. 

United States sailor in uniform jailed 
at Vera Cruz, 7935. 

Vessels of — 

Captured by United States sloop of 
war restored to, 1617. 

Law granting letters of marque 
and reprisal against, recommend- 
ed, 2346. 

United States seized or interfered 
with by, 1684, 1685, 5123, 5502. 

War waged against, by Spain, 
France, and Grt at Britain referred 
to, 3264. 

War with Texas. (See Wars, For- 
eign.) 

War with United States. (See Mexi- 
can War.) 

Wars in, 1157, 2277, 2341, 2656, 3043, 
3094, 3175, 4419. 

Information regarding naval force 
of United States participating 
in, transmitted, 3115. 

Neutrality of United States between 
belligerent factions in, discussed, 
3444, 3581, 8268. 

Weil, Benjamin, award against, 
6677. 

Zona Libre — 

Discussed, 4055, 4100, 4295, 4806, 
6412. 

Referred to, 6195. 

Mexico, City of, Surrender of.— After a 
series of brilliant operations the United 
States invaders had overcome three times 
their own number and were? in possession 
of the capital of Mexic'o. Befort' daylight 
of Sept. 14, 1847, the city council had 
waited upon Gen. Scott, ‘the American com- 
mander, and demanded terms of surrender. 
He replied that the city had come Into his 
power the night before and that the terms 
accorded would be Imposed by the American 
army. At 7 o'clock the United States flag 
was hoisted on the top of the National 
Ualace, and at 9 o’clock Gen. Scott rode 
into the plaza, escorted by the Second 
United States Dragoons. Soon after taking 
possession of the city a tire was opent‘d 
upon the American soldiers from the roofs 
of houses, from windows, and street corners 
by about 2,000 convicts who had been lib- 
erated the night before by the fleeing Gov- 
ernment. These were joined by as iminy 
soldiers, who had disbanded themselves and 
assumed the garb of citizens. This firing 
was kept up In a desultory way for 24 
hours, and many soldiers were killed or 
wounded. 

Mexico, City of: 

Capture of, by American troops, dis- 
cussed, 2391. 

Cemetery at, appropriation for, rec- 
ommended, 2683. 

Referred to, 4149. 

Mexico, Treaties with.— The treaty of 
peace, friendship, limits, and settlement, 
known as the Guadalupe Hidalgo Treaty, 
was concluded In 1848. and closed the Mex- 
ican War. After a declaration of peace be- 
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tween the two nations, the treaty provided 
for tile appointment of a commission to 
arrange a provisional peace and restore 
constitutional government so far as mili- 
tary occupation would permit. 

Boundarp . — The boundary line between 
the two republics was delinod by this treaty. 
but modiiied by the Gadsden Treaty of 
1853. Mexicans, who by the change of 
boundary should pass from the jurisdictiijn 
of Mexico, were to be Incorporated as citi- 
zens of the United States with all reason- 
able ease and expediency. For the boinitl- 
ary extension the United States agreed to 
pay to Mexico the sum of $15,000,000 in 
gold or silver coins of Mexico ; $3,000,000 
to be paid at the city of Mexico imme- 
diately after ratlheatibn, and the remaining 
$12,000,000 In annual installments of $.3,- 
000,000 each, with Interest at the rate of 
six per cent, per annum. The XTnlted States 
agreed to the payment of all claims due 
and to become due, so that Mexico should 
be free from all expense of any kind in 
connection with them. The Mexican govern- 
ment was discharged from all claims of 
United States citizens which arose prior 
to the signing of this treaty ; and the 
United States agreed to pay the same in 
a sum not to exceed $3,250,000. 

Fortifications . — The privilege of fortify- 
ing any point w'ithin Its own territories 
w'as reserved by both nations. Supplies 
necessary to the support of United States 
troops within the territories of Mt'xico prior 
to evacuation, to be admitted duty free. 

Customs Duties . — Until the rehabilitation 
of the custom house in Mexico, goods arriv- 
ing shall be exempt from confiscation if 
dutiable. Disputes arising in regard to 
matter not covered clearly by this treaty 
are to be arranged amicably by the parties ; 
failing such amicable arrangement, then 
they are to be submitted to arbitration of 
commissioners or of a friendly power. Pro- 
vision was made for the possible outbreak 
of war between the two nations. 

Gadsden Treaty . — The treaty of 1853, 
known as the Ciadsden Treaty, transferred 
to the United States the territory out of 
which Nevada, Utah, California, and parts 
of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Wy- 
oming were erected, comprising 45,535 
square miles, and relinquishing claims 
against the United States for damages 
caused by Indian depredations amounting to 
between fifteen millions and thirty millions 
of dollars. In return, the UnlU'd States 
paid the sum of $10,000,000, $7,000,000 at 
the time of signing the treaty, and $3,000,- 
000 on the completion of the survey. No 
opposition to passage on the plank and rail 
road across the Isthmus of Tehuautepec, of 
which the government of Mexico had pledged 
Its support, was to be offered by either x)arty. 
The privilege of carrying United States mail 
over the road was accorded without liability 
of duty charges on such parts of the mail 
as were not intended for distribution en 
route. 

Boundary Commission . — ^The boundary 
convention of 1882 provided for the estab- 
lishment of an International Boundary Com- 
mission for the replacing of such monuments 
as should be deemed necessary to clearly de- 
fine the boundary between the two repub- 
lics. The powers of the commission, the 
sort of monuments to be used, the cost 
thereof, and the expenses of the commission, 
were all clearly detailed in the treaty. Pen- 
alties were also agreed upon for destruction 
or removal of suen monuments. 

The boundary convention of 1884 estab- 
lished and more clearly defined the bound- 
ary of the Rio Grande and the Rio Colo- 
rado than did the treaty of 1848 and the 
treaty of 1853. Several boundary conven- 
tions were concluded at later dates to extend 


the time allowed to the commission for the 
completion of their work. By a boundary 
convention of 1889 a boundary commission 
was established for the determination of the 
boundary line consequent upon the changes 
In the coui'ses of the Rio Grande and the 
Rio Colorado. (For the extradition treaties 
of 1899 and 1902, see Extradition Treaties.) 
An arbitration convention was signed in 
1908. (See A. B. 0. Arbitration.) 

The question as to whether the Chamizal 
tract at El Paso belongs to the United 
States or M('xleo was submitted to arhltra- 
lion lu 1910, but the result proved uusatis- 
faetory. (See page 7058.) 

M(‘\ico also became a party to the eon- 
veution betw(‘en the Uiilled States and the 
several republics of South aud Central 
America for the arbitration of pecuniary 
claims and the protection of inventions, 
etc., which was sfgn(‘d in Buenos Aires in 
1910 aud proclaimed in Washington July 
29, 1914. (See South and Ceutral America, 
Treaties with.) 

Mexico, Gulf of: 

Canal from Atlantic Ocean to, dis- 
cussed, 995. 

Commerce of United States de- 
stroyed by pirates in, discussed, 
765. 

Naval force in, referred to, 2173. 
Instructions to commanders of, re- 
ferred to, 3065. 

Piracy, force employed in, for re- 
pression of, 826. 

Survey of coast of, referred to, 2610. 

Vessels of the United States — 
Seized in, 3017. 

Visited by British officers in, 3062. 
Miami Indians. ^(See Indian Tribes, 

and Indian Wars.) 

Miami, Battle of. (See 194.) 
Michigamia Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Michigan. — One of the w'ostern group of 
states ; nickname, “The Wolverine State” ; 
motto, “SI quffiris peninsulam nmcenam, 
circumsplcc” (“If you seek a delightful 
pcniuHula, look about you“). It consists 
of two peninsulas, which extend from lat. 
41° 45' to 47° 30' north and from long. 
82® 25' to 90° 30' west. The southern pen- 
insula is bounded on the east by Lakes 
Huron, St. Clair, and Erie and by Can- 
ada (separated by the St. Clair and Detroit 
rivers), on the south by Indiana and Ohio, 
and on the west by Lake Michigan. The 
upper peninsula (separated from the south- 
ern by the Strait of Mackinaw) lies be- 
tween Lake Superior on the north and 
Lakes Huron and Michigan and the State 
of Wisconsin on the south and west, and 
has an area of 58,980 square miles. The 
State is noted for its great mineral wealth. 
Its chief industries are the production of 
copper, salt, lumber, w^ool, and iron, and 
in the manufacture of furniture it is one 
of the most prominent states in the Union. 
The lumbering Industry, in which It for- 
merly led the country, has declined, owing 
to misuse of the forest, although the in- 
dustry is still considerable. 

Michigan was first settled by the French 
at Sault 8tp. Marie in 1668. It was ceded 
to Great Britain in 1763, was formally sur- 
rendered to the United States In 1796, 
formed part of the Northwestern Territory 
and later of Indiana Territory, and was 
constituted Michigan Territory in 1805. 
Detroit was taken by the British In 1812, 
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but was recovered by the United States 
in 1813. Mlchiga^n was admitted to the 
Union in 1837. 

StatiHtics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census placed the number of 
farms in the State at U0ti,0tj0, comprising 
18,1)40,014 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $1,088,858,370. The av- 
erage value of farm laud was $32.48. The 
value of domestic animals, poultry, etc., 
was $137,803,795, including 1,407,823 cat- 
tle, valued at $40,500,318 ; 010,033 horses, 
$71,312,474; 3,700 mules, $403,82.5; 1,245,- 
833 swine, $9,755.042 ; 2,300,470 sheep, 
$9,040,595; poultry, $5,010,958. The yield 
and value of field crops for 1911 is given 
as follows : corn, 1,090,000 acres, 55,770,- 
000 bushels, $36,250,000; wheat, 1,025,000 
ac-res, 18,450,000 bushels, $10,230,000; oats, 

1.500.000 acres, 42,900.000 bushels, $19,- 
734,000 ; rye, 400,000 acres, 5,840,000 bush- 
els, $4,964,000 ; potatoes, 3oo,000 acres, 

31.020.000 bushels, $22,024,000; hay, 2,- 

411.000 acres, 2,797,000 tous. $47,549,000. 
'J'he mineral products of the State consist 
largely of copper and iron, though coal, 
l)niTdlng stone, sand, gravel, cement, 
etc., are lakcm out in paying quantities. 
The State ranks second in the production 
of iron ore. In 19 lo* there were mined 
13,303,906 long tons, \ahn‘d at $41,393,585. 
The jMarquelte range, wholly in tin* State, 
and the Menominee and Gogebic, extending 
into Wisconsin, are rich mineral ledges. 
The State Is one of the three largest pro- 
ducers of copper, being surpassed only by 
Arizona and Aloutniia. Tb(* output iu 1909 
was 227,005,923 i)ouuds, the largest in the 
hlstoi'y of the Industry, valued at $30,- 
267.456; in 1910, only 219,000 000 pounds 
was produced, and in 1911 there was a 
furtln‘r curt ailment of about 5,000,000 
pounds on account of the low price of the 
metal and the general condition of the 
market. 

The manufacturing business Is concerned 
chlcdy with lumber, agricultural products, 
metals and ininiug. 

The number of mamifacturing establish- 
ments in Miclilgan having an annual output 
valued at $500 or more at the beginning of 
15)15 was 8,724. Tin* amount of capital 
invested was $869,043, giving einployiiU‘nt 
to 320,611 persons, ll^ing material v.alucd 
at $592,801,000, and turn lug out finished 
goods worth $1,086,162,000. Salaries and 
wages paid amounted to $250,525,000. 
Michigan: 

Admission of, into Union — 

Application for, referred to, 14('\ 
Conventions held in regard to, 1489. 
State government formed by inhab- 
itants of, 1405. 

Appropriation for, 382. 

Approval of bill i)roviding for road 
limited to, explained, 1046. 

Boundary of — 

Controversy" with Ohio regarding, 
1404, 1407. 

With Wisconsin, referred to, 1846. 

Governor of, report of, 379. 

Homestead entries in Marquette dis- 
trict in, confirmation of, referred 
to, 4665. 

Lands in — 

Ceded to United States by Indians, 
1257. 

Promised to soldiers, not fit for cul- 
tivation, recommendations re- 
garding, 555. 


Laws of, transmitted, 400, 6257, 
Kecovery of, from British forces, re- 
ferred to, 520, 527. 

Eevenue District established within 
the State of, 6586. 

Supplies furnished citizens of, 527. 
Support of, referred to, 382. 

Middle Creek (Ky.), Battle of .---Jan. 9, 

1802, Col. James A. Garfield broke up his 
camp at Muddy Creek, Ky., and advanced 
with 1,800 men to attack Gen. Humphrey 
Marshall, who had some 2,500 troops, in 
Johnson County. Marshall, being advised 
of Garfield's a])prodeh, took up a position 
on the heights of Middle th-eek. about two 
miles from rrosionbui g. On the morning 
of the 10th Garfield began the attack. The 
battle lasted all day. Marshall retired from 
the field in the evening upon the arrival of 
Federal reeuforcements and burned his 
'■tores to prevent their falling into Federal 
hands. Seventy-five of the Confederate 
dead were picked up on the field. The 
Union loss was less than 30, according to 
Federal accounts. 

Middle States, armed neutrality in, dis- 
cussed, 3225. 

Midnight Appointments.— During the last 
days of his presidential term John Adams. 

K Kjued at live success of Jefferson, whom 
e bitterly opposed for the presidency, made 
a number of Federal appointments, in every 
instance of men oi)posed to Jefferson and 
his princii)les. Among the appointments 
were sixteen circuit judges. Some of the 
commissions of these appointees were 
signed just before midnight of March 3, 
1801. and were called “midnight appoint- 
ments.” 

** Midnight Bide of Paul Revere.’’— The 

ride by Paul Revere from Boston to T/exing- 
ton. In 1775, to call the “Minute Men” to 
emergency service : Immortalized by Ix)ng- 
fcllow in his Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, 

Midway Island, referred to, 5187, 

Milan Decree.— Nov. ll, 1807, Franco and 
England being then at w^ar, the King of 
Great Britain and his privy council issued 
a decree forbidding tjade bctw^'cn the Unit- 
ed States and any European country under 
Isapolcon’s power. Napoleon thereupon, in 
retaliation, on Dec. , 1807. issued the 
Milan Decree, in Which he declared “de- 
nationalized,” whether found in continental 
ports or on the high seas, any vessel which 
should submit to search by a British vessel 
or should touch at or set sail to or from 
Great Britain or her Colonies. (See also 
Berlin Decree ; Embargo ; Orders in Coun- 
cil.) 

Milan and Berlin Decrees: 

Discussed and referred to by Presi- 
dent — 

Jefferson, 409, 415, 430, 432, 434, 
441, 446. 

Madison, 467, 474, 476, 603, 513, 
522. 

Proclamations regarding, issued by 
Jefferson and Madison, 457, 466. 
Milan, Italy. Beneficence Congress at, 
4626. 

Mileage.— Compensation for traveling ex* 
peases at a certain rate per mile. The. 
First Congress passed a law allowing each 
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member $6 for eTery twenty mllen travdjd 
In iroiiig to and from ron«rre»». In 1818 
tbls was raised to 18, and In 1856 tnUeage 
was limited to two sessions. Railway tra»8* 
iwrtatlon having cheafiened trav^ing ex- 
penses, t'ongress in 1866 reduced uie mile- 
age to 20 cents a mile each way. 

Hiles» Tie, claims of owners of, against 
Portugal, 2453. 

term is hard to defloci 
but may be considered as a state of na- 
tional psychology which exalts military 
Ideals, not only above, but also Instead of 
civil ideals ; and which in any country 
basis its hopes for the greatness of that 
country upon the development and utiliza- 
tion of its military forces. A necessary 
concomitant of militarism is the division 
of tile social life of the country along the 
lines of military caste. It must be pointed 
out that the mere presence of a large army, 
or of a system of universal military train- 
ing, does not Imply militarism. France, 
usually considered one of the most demo- 
cratic countries, and one peculiarly free 
from militarism, has had universal military 
training and an army proportionately almost 
as large as the army of Germany, which la 
usually considered the greatest exponent of 
the ineal of militarism in present times ; 
whereas peaceful Switzerland has the larg- 
est army in Europe In proportion to Its 
population. Although militarism was su- 
preme In ancient and feudal times, modem 
militarism dates from the Napoleonic Wars ; 
and the present German system Is the direct 
result of the organization of Marshal von 
Moltke, assisted by Bismarck: and Is exem- 
plified in the military writings of von Bcrn- 
nardl and Treltske, and In the philosophy of 
Neitsche. (See Chauvinism.) 

Mill tavlgt. — One addicted to militarism (a* 

V.). 

Military Academy.—As early as 1770 the 
idea of a National Military Academy had 
been advanced. A committee of the Con- 
tinental Congress was appointed to “pre- 
pare and bring in a plan of a military 
academy of the army.” Washington called 
the attention of Congress to the matter In 
1793, and In 1796 recommended the Institu- 
tion of a military academy (page 194). 
March 16, 1802, Congress passed the law 
founding the Academy. On June 20. 1801, 
the Secretary of War directed that all ca- 
dets of the corps of artillerists should re- 
port at West Point on the Hudson River, 
for instruction, and on Sept. 1, 1801. the 
school was opened, with four army officers 
4iud one civilian as administrators and In- 
structors. (See Illustration opposite 1757.) 

The general commanding the army has 
under the War Department, supervision of 
the Academy. The immediate government 
consists of a Superintendent, commandant 
of cadets, and seven commissioned profes- 
sors. The act of Congress of June 6, 1900, 
provided that the corps of cadets shall con- 
sist of one from each Congresslonul dis- 
trict, one from each Territory, one from 
the District of Columbia./ two from each 
state at large, and thirty from the United 
States at large. The act approved June 
28, 3902, provided that the number of ca- 
dets to be appointed from the United States 
at large is not at any one time to exceed 
forty. An additional appointment of one 
cadet from Puerto Rico was authorized by 
a provision In the act of March 3, 1903. 

By a law passed April 17, 1916, Repre- 
sentatives may appoint two cadets instead 
of one. Senators four instead of two and 
the President eighty, instead of forty. 


With eaeh mndldate «i»|>6lirted two alter- 
natives also named. The act of June 
11, 1878, had provided that the nnaber of 
cadets at large should not ctreed ten. and 
this number had bi«en Increased to twenty 
by an act of March 2. i899. Th<* cadets 
are apiminted by the President, those from 
the . Congressional districts being recom* 
mended by a Congressmau from the respec- 
tive districts, and those from the states at 
largo being recommendtHj by the Bonators 
of the resjXHrtlve states. Those from the 
I’nltod States at large and from the District 
of ('oluinbla are appointed directly by the 
President. With the exe<TtIon of those ap- 
pointed from the llnlted States at large, ap- 
plicants must be actual restdeuls of the 
t'ongresslonal or Territorial districts or of 
the states respectively from which they are 
appointed. Except In eases of unexpected 
vacancies appointments must be ninue one 
year in advance of the date of admission. 

Appoln t<*es to the Military Acad(*my 
must be between seventeen and twenty -two 
years of age, free from any Intlrinlty 
w'hlch may render them unfit for military 
service, and able to pass a careful examina- 
tion in English grammar, English comtmsl- 
tlon, English literature, algebra through 
quadratic equations, plane geometry, de- 
scriptive geogranhy and the elements of 
physical geography, especially the geography 
of the TTnited Stat(‘s. rnited States history, 
the outlines of general history. 

The Socrctaiy of War Is authorized to 
permit not exceeding four Filipinos, to be 
desiguatixl, one for each class, by the Philip- 
pine Commission, to receive Instruction at 
the United States Military Acad<'my at 
liVest Point ; ITovided, That the KIllpInoB 
undergoing Instruction shall rec<*ive the 
same pay. allowances, and emoluments as 
are authorized by law for cadets at the 
Military Academy anpolnted from the Unit- 
ed Slates, to l>e pala out of the same ap- 
propriations ; And provided further. That 
said Filipinos undergoing instruction on 
graduation shall be ellglhle only to eoin- 
mlssfons in the Philippine Scouts. Serve 
for eight years, unless sooner discharged. 

The course of Instruction, which is quite 
thorough, requires four years, and Is large- 
ly mathematical and professional. The 
prinripal subjects taught are mathematics, 
English, French, drawing, drill regtilatlons 
of all arms of the service^, natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy, chemistry, chemical 
hyslcs, mineralogy, geology, eleetiiclly. 
istory, international, constitutional, and 
military law, Spanish, civil and military en- 
gineering, art and science of war. and ord- 
nance and gunnery. About one-fourth of 
those appointed u-sually fail to pass the 
preliminary examinations, and but little 
over one-half of the remainder are finally 
graduated. The discipline Is very strict — • 
even more so than In the army — and the 
enforcement of penalties for offences Is In- 
flexible rather than aevere. Academic 
duties begin Septeml^er 1 and contlnite un- 
til June 4. Examinations are held in each 
December and June, and cadets found pro- 
ficient in studies and correct in conduct are 

? :l?en the particular standing In their class 
0 ^hlch their merits entitle them. whBs 
those cadets deficient in either conduct or 
studies are discharged. 

From about the middle of June to the 
end of August cadets live in camp, engaged 
only In military duties and receiving prac- 
tical military instruction. Cadets are al- 
lowed but one leave of absence during the 
fonr years’ iponrse, and this is granted at 
the expiration of the first two years. The 
pay of a cadet Is 1709.50 per year, and, 
with proper economy. Is snmrlent for hla 
support The number of students at the 
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A^ftd«my is d«tially ab^ut fire hundred and 
lifty. 

Upon araduatini? cadets are commissioned 
as second lieutenants In the United States 
Army. The whole number of graduates 
from 1802 to 19i:i Incluslye, has been 6.- 
205. It la Virtually absolutely necessary 
for a person seeking an appointment to ap< 
ply to his Senator of Memoer of Congress. 
I'he appointments by the President are usu- 
ally restricted to sons of oflflcers of the 
army and navy, who, by reason of their 
shifting residence, due to the necessities 
of the service, hnd It next to Impossible to 
obtain an appointment otherwise. The Su- 
perintendent is Colonel Clarence Page 
Townsley, (‘oast Artillery Corps, U. 8. A., 
and the military and academic staff con- 
sists of 130 persons. 

Military Academy: 

Appropriation for, recommended, 
955, 983. 

Bequest of George W. Callum for 
erection of memorial hall on 
grounds of, 5674, 

Cadets in — 

Enlistment of, time of, should be 
extended, 1607. 

Increase in corps of, recommended, 
3249. 

Promotion of, referred to, 2422, 
deferred to, 621. 

Discussed, 757, 781, 872, 983, 1019, 
4248, 4934, 5879. 

Enlargement of, necessary, 433, 471, 
551. 

Establishment of, recommended, 194, 
197, 878. 

Expenditures of, 4934. 

Extending time for enlistment of 
cadets in, recommended, 1607. 
Government of, rules for, 621. 
Improvement in, recommended, 4148. 
Military education in, recommenda- 
tions regarding, 1389. 

Eegulations for, amended, 4713. 
Removal of, suggested, 433. 

Rules for government of, 621. 

View of, in 1840, 1757. 

Military Asylum. (See Soldiers' Home ) 
Military Code. (See Code.) 

Military Commanders (see also Mili- 
tary Districts and Divisions): 
Anonymous letter filed with corre- 
spondence of, return of, request- 
ed, 3999. 

Not vested with authority to inter- 
fere with contracts between indi- 
viduals, order regarding, 3548. 
Military Commissions to Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and adjacent islands, 6322. 
Military Contributions to bo levied 
upon Mexico, 2373, 2379. 

Referred to, 2418, 

Military Courts and Commissions (see 
also Lincoln, Abraham j Military 
Commission, etc.): 

Order — 

In relation to trials by, 3638. 


Sentences of imprisonment remitted, 
3537. 

Military Divisions and Departments: 

The Eastern Division. — Embracing De- 
partment of the East, Department of the 
Gulf, and the Panama Canal Zone; head- 
quarters, Governors Island. N. t. 

Department of the East, — Embracing the 
New England States, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia. West Virginia, 
Ohio, the Island of l‘orto Rico and Islands 
and keys adjacent thereto ; headquarters, 
Fort Totten, N. Y. Commander, Brig.- 
Gcn. T. II. Bliss. 

Department of the Gulf. — Embracing the 
States of North Carolhia, South CuroHna, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, (Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi and tb ^ Artillery Dis- 
tricts of New Orleans and Galvestdn ; 
headquarters, Atlanta, Ga. Commander, 
Brig. -Gen. A. h. Mills. 

'J'he Central Division. — Embracing De- 
partment of the Lakes, Department of the 
Missouri, Department of Texas, and the 
military reservations of Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyoming; Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and 
Fort Riley, Kansas : headquarters, t'Ulcago, 
111. (^ommander, Brig-Gen. tt. D. Potts 
( temporary > . 

Department of the Lakes. — Embracing 
the Stales of Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and North Dakota ; 
headquarters, St. Paul, Minn. Commander, 
BrIg.-tJen. R. W. Hoyt. 

Department of the Missouri. — Embracing 
the Stales of Iowa, Missouri, ICansas (ex- 
cept that part included in the military 
reservations of Fort Leavenworth and Fort 
Riley), Nebraska. South Dakota, Wyoming 
(except that part included in the Yellow- 
stone National l*ark and the military reser- 
yation of Fort D. A. Russell), and Colorado ; 
headquarters, Omaha, Neb. Commander, 
Brig.-Gen. R. A. Smith. 

Department of Texas. — Embracing the 
Slates of Texas (except that part included 
In the Artillery District of Galveston), 
Louisiana (except that part Included In 
-the Artillery District of New Orleans), Ar- 
kunsns, Oklahoma, and New Mexico; head- 
quarters, San Antonio, Tex, Commander, 
Brlg.-(;en. J. W. Duncan. 

The Western Dii'ision. — Embracing De- 
partment of (California, Department of the 
Columbia, and Department of Hawaii; 
headquarters, San Francisco, Cal. Com- 
mander, Maj.-Gen. A. Murray. 

Department of Calrfornia. — Embracing 
the States of California, Nevada, TUah and 
Arizona ; headquarters, Fort Miley_, Cal. 
Commander, Brlg.-Gen. I). H. Brush. 

Department of the Columbia. — ICmbrac- 
Ing the States of Washington, Oregon. 
Idaho, Montana, so much of Wyoming as is 
included In the Yellowstone National Park, 
and Alaska ; headquarters, Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Wash. Commander, Brig.-Gen. M. P. 
Mans. 

Department of Hawaii. — Embracing the 
Hawaiian Islands and their dependencies ; 
headquarters at Honolulu, H. T. Com- 
mander, Brlg.-Gen, M. M. Macomb. 

Philippines Division. — Embracing Depart- 
ment of I.iUZon, Department of the Vlsayas, 
and Department of Mindanao ; headquarters, 
Manila. P. I. Commander, Maj.-Gen. J. 
Pranklin Bell. 

Department of Lfigon.-^Emhracing all 
that portion of the Philippine Archipelago 
lying north of a line passing southeastward- 
ly tnrough the West I’ass of ApOt or Min 
. dovo Strait, the twelfth parallel of nortl 
i lal^ttide ; thence east along said paralle 
t© longitude 124® KP east of Greenwich 
blit Including the Island of Palawan urn 
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adiacent small Islands, the Island of Mas- 
bate : thence northerly to and through San 
Bernardino Straits ; headquarters, Manila, 
1». I. Commander, Brig. -Gen. F. Funston. 

Department of the V'^isauas. — Embracing 
all islands of the Philippine Archipelago 
lying south of the southern boundary line 
of the Department of Luzon and east of 
longitude 121® 45' east of Greenwich and 
north of the ninth parallel of latitude, ex- 
cept the Islands of Mindanao, I‘alawan, and 
all islands east of the Straits of Surlgao ; 
headquarters. Iloilo, P. I. Commander, 
Brig.-Gen. G. S. Anderson. 

Department of Mindanao. — Embracing all 
islands of the Philippine Archipelago not 
Included In other departments ; headquar- 
ters, Zamboanga, P. l. Commander, Brig.- 
Gen. John J. Pershing. 

Military Districts and Divisions: 

Assignments to, 3740, 3750, 3754, 
3755, 3859, 3860, 3861, 3862, 3863, 
3864, 3866, 3869, 3973, 3975, 3976, 

4047, 4048, 4753. 

Orders regarding, rescinded, 3976, 

4048. 

Creation of, 3860. 

Authority for, referred to, 3830. 

Dissolution of, 4048, 4049. 

First, fourth and fifth districts dis- 
solved, 4048, 4049. 

Instructions relating to third district 
referred to, 3826. 

Plans, etc., for barracks and quarters 
in Military Division of Potomac, 
4666, 

Eeports and recommendations of 
commanders of, 3994, 3999. 

Military Drafts. (See Drafts, Mili- 
tary.) 

Military Education.— The military edu- 
cational system of the United States, ex- 
clusive of the Military Academy at West 
Point, comprises the following ; 

I. The Army War Coll eye, Washington, 
D. C., under the management of a president 
and directors detailed from otfl<*ers of the 
army. The course of instruction is for 
one year, beginning September 1. A limited 
number of officers not below the rank of 
captain, selected on account of exceptional 
efficiency and fitness, are detailed annually 
for instruction. The purpose of the col- 
lege is to make practical application of 
knowledge already acquired, not to impart 
academic Instruction. 

II. The Army Service Schools. The 
group of schools established at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, consisting of the Army 
School of the Line as the basic school, the 
Army Staff College, the Army Signal School, 
the Army Field Engineer School, and the 
Army Field Service and Correspondence 
School for Medical Officers as special affili- 
ated schools, are designated the Army Ser- 
vice Schools, and are under the direction 
of a Commandant not of lower grade than 
that of a Brigadier-General. 

The course of instruction at the schools, 
except as otherwise stated. Is Included in 
one term from September 1 to June 30 of 
the following year. 

1. The Army School of the Line. The 
object of this school is the Instruction of 
selected officers from the line of the army 
In the leading and care of troops in time 
of war and their training in time of peace. 
The Assistant Commandant of the Army 


Service Schools Is also the Director 6f the 
School of the Line. 

Upon graduation, the student classes are 
graded, in order of merit, as “honor gradu- 
ates,” “dlstlnguishi'd graduates.” and 
“graduates,” respectively. 

2. The Army Staff College, for the in- 
struction of officers detailed annually from 
the highest graduates of the latest class 
of the School of the Line, recommended by 
the Academic Board of that school. The ob- 
ject of this college is to impart instruction 
to officers in the duties of the general staff 
of an army ; to prepare them for the Army 
War College and to Investigate military 
inventions, discoveries and developments. 

The Commandant, Assistant ('ominand- 
ant. Secretary and Senior Instructors of the 
School of the Line hold corresponding posi- 
tions In the Staff College. 

3. The Army Signal School, for Instruc- 
tion of officers of the Signal Corps in their 
duties, Including aeronautics ; for Instruc- 
tion of officers of the line, who are desig- 
nated therefor, In signal duties, and to 
make research and experiments in subjects 
pertaining to the work of the Signal t'orps. 
The sehool is under the general direction of 
the Commandant of the Army School of the 
Line. 

4. The Army Field Engineer School, for 
the Instruction of officers of the Engineer 
Corps, not exceeding te n. and engineer offi- 
cers of the National Guard. 

5. The Army Field Service and Corre- 
spondence School for Medical Officers, for 
the instruction of officers of the Medical 
(^orps and of the National Guard. Bart 
one of this school requires attendance In 
person for a graded course of study, and 
part two for a course by correspondence. 
I’he course of Instruction is eight weeks, 
from April 1 of each year. Students who 
complete the course satisfactorily receive 
certificates of proficiency. 

III. The Army Medical School, Washing- 
ton, D. (\, for the instruction of medical 
officers of the army, candidates for appoint- 
ment In the Medical ('orps. and medical 
officers of the National Guard. The faculty 
consists of a pre.sident and Instriictor.s. The 
Course of Instruction Is for eight months, 
from October 1 each year. Graduates re- 
ceive diplomas. 

IV. The Coast Artillery School, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. The object of this school 
is to enlarge the field of Instruct ion of the 
garrison s<hoolH for (^)ast Artillery officers 
by advanced courses of study and practical 
training In technical duties ; to prepare 
specially 8eloct(>d officers for the more Im- 
portant positions in the Coast Artillery : 
al.so lo educate and train selected enlisted 
men for the hlg*her non-commissioned staff 
grades in the ('oast Artillery. The courses 
of Instruction for officers and enlisted men 
are each comprised in one school year, from 
January 3 to December 1. Special courses 
In balll.sticH are also provided. 

Officers who are graduated are furnished 
with diplomas, as *^onor graduates.” “dis- 
tinguished graduates,” or ^‘graduates,” ac- 
cording to their standing. 

V. The Engineer School, Washington 
Barracks, D. C. This school Is under the 
control of the Chief of Engineers. Its ob- 
ject is to prepare junior officers of engineers 
for the active duties of their corps ; to make 
experiments and recommendations, and to 
give instruction pertaining to the civil en- 
gineering work of the army. The course of 
mstructlon Is one year, beginning Sepfbm- 
ber 1. Diplomas are given to students who 
successfully complete the course. 

VI. The Mounted Service School, Fort 
Riley, Kansas, is under the command of a 
general officer, who also commands the post 
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of Port Riley. The object of the school is 
to give practical instmctlon to field and 
company officers of cavalry and held ar- 
tillery, and to farriers and horsesboers. 
The courses for held officers begin April 
l.and October 10; the course for company 
officers is from September 25 to June 30, 
following ; and for farriers and horsc8hoer.s 
two courses of fot r months each. Company 
officers wiio are graduated receive diplomas. 

VII. The ScJtool of Fire for Field Arlil 
lery, Fort Sill, Oklahoma, for practical In- 
struction in field artillery firing. Courses 
of Instiuctlon arc prescribed: A, for cap- 
tains and lleutenanls; B, for field officers 
of field artillery ; C, for non-commissioned 
officers, and D, for officers of the militia. 
Olfieers and enlisted men who complete any 
eourse .satisfactorily receive certificates of 
proficiency. 

VIII. School of Musketry, Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, for Instruetloii In small-arms firing. 

IX. (iarriHon Schools, oue at each mili- 
tary post, for the instruction of officers of 
the army and the National Ouard, in sub- 
jects pertaining to their ordinary duties. 
"I 'he eourse covers th>ee years and the 
annual terms five months each, from No- 
vember 1st, Certlfleares of proficiency In 
e'uch subject of study ar‘^‘ given to those 
who pass the prescribed examination 
lh(‘rein. 

X. Post Schools for Instruction of En- 
listed Men in the common branches of edu- 
cation and military subjects. 

XI. Schools for Bakers and Cooks, at 
Ran Francisco. Fallfornla, Washington, D. 

and Fort Illl(‘y, Kansas, for the instruc- 
tion of selected enlisted men. 

fifficers of the National Criiard are ad- 
mitted to most of the Army Schools, under 
the Militia law of January 21, 1903, and 
regulations pu'serihed by the War Depart- 
ment. They must bo nominated by the 
governors or their stat(‘s. Those admitted 
to any of the sohoohs receive mileage and 
money commutations for subsistence, quar- 
ters, etc. A ('onslderable nurnlxM* of mtlltia 
officers enter these schools, notably the gar- 
rison schools, annually. 

Military Education, discussed, 6671, 

6721. 

Military Encampment, International, to 
be held at Chicago during World’s 
Fair discussed, 5669. 

Foreign guests attending, not to pay 
duties on baggage, 5164. 

Military Establishment (see also 
Army) : 

Proposition of Czar of Russia for re- 
duction of, discussed, 6335. 
Military Expeditions. (See Expeditions 

Against Foreign Powers.) 

Military Governors. (Sec Provisional 

Governors.) 

Military Information, Bureau of: 

Discussed, 5879. 

Reorganization of, 5755. 

Military Justice, Bureau of, recommen- 
dations regarding, 4570. 

Military Order of Foreign Wars.—The 
Military Order of Foreign Wars of the 
United States was Instituted in the City 
of New York, Doc. 27, 1894, by veterans 
and descendants of veterans of one or more 
of the five foreign wars which the United 
States had been engaged In, to wit : the 
War of the Revolution, the War with 
Tripoli, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 


and the War with Spain, **to perpetuate 
the names and memory of brave auu myal 
men who took part In esiablishing and 
maintaining the principles of the Goveru- 
menU’ in said wars, and “to prcscive rec- 
ords and documents relating to .«aid wars, 
and to celebrate, the annlversari('s of his- 
to ic events connected therewith.” Since 
the establishment of the order the United 
States has fought Its fifth foreign war. By 
an amendment to the constitution all Amer- 
ican officers who participate In the war with 
Spain, or any future foreign campaign 
recognized by the United States Govern- 
ment as “war,” are rendered eligible to 
membership as veteran companions. 

Members aie enlitled “companions,” and 
are either “veteran companions” or ‘heredi- 
tary companions.” The former are com- 
missioned officers of the army, navy, or 
marine corps of the United Stales who par- 
ticipated in any of the foreign wars of the 
United States. The latter are direct lineal 
descendants, in the male line only, of com- 
misbloued officers who served honorably In 
any of the said wars, Commanderies may 
be established in each of the states, and 
state commanderies now exist in the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
Illinois, California, Massachusetts. Mary- 
land. Ohio, Missouri, Vermont, Virginia, 
Rhode Island. Louisiana, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, Texas, Georgia. Colorado, 
New Jersey, and the District of Columbia. 

The National Commandery was instituted 
March 11, 1896, by the officers of the New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut com- 
mandories. Present membership, over 1,- 
800 companions. There are Vice-Com- 
manders-General representing each state 
commandery. 

Military Park. (See Chickamauga and 

Chattanooga National Military Park.) 
Military Peace E.stablishment. (See 

Army. ) 

Military Posts. (See also Forts.) 

Disposition of abandoned, recom- 
mended, 4524, 4569. 

Establishment of — 

Lands donated by Indiana for, 436. 
Recommended, 831, 1475, 1940, 

2111, 2190. 

Estimates, plans, etc. for, 4666, 4670, 
4674, 4677, 4680, •'iG87. 

Military Reservations: 

Additional land for Fort Preble, Me., 
recommended, 4777. 

Indian school at, establishment of, 
recommended, 4683. 

Legislation to provide for disposal of, 
recommended, 4660, 4690, 4737, 

4740, 4782, 4783. 

Military Schools and Colleges.— Besides 

the United States Military Academy (q. v.) 
at West Point there are the following 
schools and colleges making up a svstem of 
military education: The War College, for 
advanced instruction in the science ana art 
of war, at Washington, D. C. ; the General 
Service and Staff College, at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas : the Artillery School, at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia ; the School of Submarine. 
Defense, at Port Totten. New York; the 
Engineer School of Application, at Wr.ffi 
Ington, D. C. : the School of Applicatlor. for 
Cavalry and Field Artillery, at Port Itiley, 
Kansas, and the Amy Medical School, dt 
Washington, D. C. 
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Military 8tore% provisions for^ 
Discussed, 416, 

Beeommended, 317* 

Military Xrainiiig in tbe 8c]iool8.~-^uiv 
lug tlie Civil War. tlie passage ot the Mor- 
rell Act provided financial aid from the Gov- 
ernment to colleges with compulsory mili- 
tary drill for all students. It Is esUmated 
that hy 1917 over 30,000 college students 
were receiving such military training. In 
1805, an unsuccessful attempt was made in 
Congress to estahllsh a Bureau of Military 
Education, and to provide for the establish- 
ment of uniform military drliiing in the 
public schools of the United States. Many 
states, notably Wyoming, have provisions 
for voluntary military drill, and Boston for 
many years has had such drill in Its public 
high schools. The existence of a belief in 
the efficacy and the benefits of military 
training has led to the establishment of 
private military schools all over the United 
States. 

In 1914, however, the movement for mili- 
tary training in the public schools was 
resurrected by the outbreak of the Great 
European War. Opinion in the country 
was sharply divided on the Issue. Military 
men were almost unanimous in their ap- 
proval of the measure, as were most of the 
advocates of what came to be called “Pre- 
paredness” (q. V.) ; but the movement was 
opposed strongly by organisations of the 
working-classes and by packets (q. v.), 
while educational and physical training ex- 
perts differed in their opinions. Many of 
the proposals for military training in the 
schools were modeled after the Swiss sys- 
tem (q. V.). In Germany, the school chil- 
dren are given physical training adaptable 
to military purposes, which, however, is 
Itself given outside the schools. New York 
state created much interest by passing In 
1016 a law for universal military training 
in the schools. The training Is under the 
supervision of a Military Training Commis- 
Kiou of Three, appointed by the Governor. 
The law applies to boys between the ages 
of 10 and 19, except those actively em- 
ployed ; and prescribes tiiat not more than 
three hours a week during the school year 
may l>e devoted to this purpose. (See also 
Australian System of Military Training.) 
Military Tribunals. (See Military 

Courts and Commissions.) 

— Citizens of a state enrolled as 
soldiers for training and discipline, but 
called Into active service only In emer- 
gencies, as distinguished from the regular 
soldiers, who are in constant service. The 
Constitution empowers Congress “to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress In- 
surrections, and renel Invasions.” In 1792 
an act was passed to provide for the na- 
tional defense by establishing n nniform 
militia throughout the United States by 
the enrollment of every free able-bodied 
white male citizen l>etween the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five. <See Army.) An 
act of March 2. 1867. permitted the en- 
rollment of negroes. 

The militia was called out by Federal au- 
thorities in 1794 to quell the WUilsky Ke- 
bellfon in western Pennsylvania, during the 
War of 1812, and In 1861, dnrfng the Civil 
War. 

The law of Jan. 21, 1903. provided for 
the better equipment of this service and 
supplied an organic connection between the 
National Guard and the Uegular Army, the 
purpose being to create a National volun- 
teer Reserve that could be called upon 
whenever needed by the general Govern- 


ment* This law provides that the mlUtIa 
shall consist of every available male citizen 
In the respective states, territories, and the 
district of Columbia, and every available 
male of foreign birth who had declared his 
Intention to become a citizen, the entire mi- 
litia body l>eing divided into two classes: 
(1) the Organized Militia, to be known as 
the National Guard of the State. Territory, 
or District of Columbia, or by such other 
designation as may be given them by the 
laws of the respective states or territories ; 
and (2) the remainder, to be known as the 
Reserve Mllltla. 

The organized militia of those state and 
terrltorlaj organizations that have In the 
past or shall in the future participate in 
the annual appropriation made by Congress 
for the militia, and the organization, ar- 
mament. and dlsdplUie of the organized 
militia is the same as that prescribed for 
the regular and volunteer army. 

The net of Jan. 21, 1003, and the laws 
antecedent thereto restricted the use of 
the organized militia when called forth by 
the Preablcnt In time of emergency to serv- 
ice In the United States and to a period 
of nine mouths. The net approved May 
27. 1908, removes these two restrictions 
and makes the organized mllltla of the 
several states available for service during 
the period of commission of the officers or 
enlistment of the men, and within or with- 
out the boundaries of the United States. 
Under this law, therefore, it will not be 
necessary to go through the formalities of 
newly enlisting the organized militia when 
called forth by the President. Section 7 
of the act of Jan. 21, 1903, .as amended 
by the act of May 27, 190H, provides “that 
every officer and enlisted man of the mllltla 
who shall be called forth In the manner 
hereinbefore prescribed shall be mustered 
for service vrlthout ftirther enlistment. “ 
The call of the President will, therefore, 
of Itself accomplish the transfer of the 
organized mllltla specified In his call from 
state relations to Federal relations. The 
mllltla so culled forth becomes at once a 
part of the Army of the United States, and 
the President becomes Its Commander-in- 
Chief ; It Is therefore as completely under 
the orders of the President and as com- 
pletely serviceable, both as to time and 
place, as the regular army. 

Among other Important provisions of the 
new niilltla act may be mentioned, fixing 
the organization, armament and discipline 
of the organize' militia after Jan. 21, 1910, 
the same as that of the Regular Arm.v : 

E rovldlng that the organized mllltla shall 
e called In time of emergency Into the 
service of the United States In advance of 
any vohinteer force* 

Public apathy In regard to the mllltla 
gave way during the European War of 1014- 
17 to a general demand that all male citi- 
zens l>e organized and trained for possible 
military service. 

The noiise, June 23, adopted the Hay 
resolution authorizing the President to 
draft National Guardsmen into Federal serv- 
ice* The Fienate military committee favor- 
ably reiMirted the measure on the 24th. with 
amendment which struck out the House 
plan for supporting the dependent families 
of memliers of the guard, and substituted a 
proposal to exclude married men and others 
with dependents relying on them for support. 

The Senate also struck out the clause 
which expressed the opinion of Congress 
that an emergency existed, and which was 
so framed as to place responsibility upon 
the Benate and House, and directly author- 
ized the President to draft the mllltla or- 
ganizations into Federal service. 

In its amended form it was adopted by 
the Senate, June 26. The bUl was sent to 
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a conference committee, June *7. The com- 
mltt^ deadlocked for several days over the 
question pf paying the dependent families of 
the guardsmen, but anally Jitly 1 the House 
gave way. 

Assuming that all male dtiaens 18 to 45 
years of age are available for military duty 
the total number of citizen soldiers, elimi- 
nating Chinese, Japanese and alien whites, 
based on the census of 1910, with 10 per 
cent, added for estimated Increase to 1916. 
the following table compiled by the Census 
Bureau places gives the military strength of 
the United States as 21.071,076, divided 
among the states as follows : 


STATB 

KumiR 

STATI 

NTTUBXK 

Maine 

156,449 

Konth Carolina.. 

401,917 

New Hampshire 

93,321 

South Cardina. . 

283,490 

Vermont 

76,017 

Georgia 

Florida 

507,688 

Maiwachusetts . 

786,581 

177,152 

Rhode Island . . 

129,131 

Kentucky 

469,711 

Connecticut . . . 

266,697 

Tennessee 

434,541 

New York 

2,223,633 

Alabama 

414,454 

New Jersey.... 

617,013 

1,842,266 

Mississippi 

354,133 

Pennsylvania . . 

Arkansas 

321,924 

Ohio 

1,107388 

Louisiana 

347,518 

Indiana 

696,682 

Oklahoma 

366,339 

Illinois 

1,369,910 

Texas 

828,756 

Michigan 

634,518 

Montana 

126.862 

Wisconsin 

512,261 

Idaho 

88,839 

Minnesota 

505,187 

Wyoming 

55.886 

Iowa 

489,829 

Colorado 

210,837 

Missouri ... . 

741,180 

New Mexico 

75.371 

North Dakota. 

148,920 

Aricona 

60,915 

South Dakota.. 

143,895 

Utah 

86,590 

Nebraska 

274,607 

Nwada 

30,489 

Kansas 

379,730 

Washington 

350.746 

Delaware 

46.139 

OrcKon 

CaUtomia 

196,165 

Maryland. . . 

279,818 

687,822 

Diet. Columbia. 
Virginia 

80,858 

410,422 

Total for United 

West Virginia. . 

281,179 

States 21,071,076 


The Secretary of War Issues without 
cost to the states or territories all arms 
and equipment necessary to supply all of 
the organized militia. The Secretary of 
War is also authorized to provide for the 
preparation of the organized militia for the 
encampm(*nt manoeuvers and field manmu- 
vers of the regular army In which the 
militia receives the same pay, subsistence 
and transportation as the regular army. 
Upon the requisition of the Governor of 
any state or territory having militia or- 
ganized under this law, the Secretary of 
War may assign one or more oflicers of 
the regular army for service in the militia 
of the state or territory. Alaska has no 
militia. Guam and Samoa have small pro- 
visional forces used for police purposes. 
The Philippines have a constabulary force 
for police or regular military service. 
Puerto Rico has a provisional force under 
the command of a Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the United States Army. 

Congress 
000 for the 

Honed among v- . 

to the strenarth of their organizations. In 
1909, $492,502.25 was devoted to the pro- 
motion of rifle practice, and $1,477,497 for 
arms, equipment and camp purposes. (See 
Army, Training Camps.) 

The Chief of Coast Artillery has Indi- 
cated that about 20,000 of the organized 
militia will be required for the coast artll- 
lerv reserves and approximately the same 
number for coast artillery supports. These 
troops would be required ^ for service in 
the Immediate vicinity of the fortifications, 
and would not be available for use with 
the mobile army until all question of sea 
Dower along the coast had been settled 
favorably. (See also Army; War, Depart- 
ment of ; Artillery ; Arms and Ammunition ; 
Naval Militia.) 


The Militia law of Jan. 21, 1903, as 
amended by the act of May 27, 1908, pro- 
vides: *'Thnt the militia shall coimlst of 
every able-bodied male citizen of the re- 
spective states and every able-bodied male 
of foreign birth who has declared hts in- 
tention to become a citizen, who is more 
than eighteen and less than forty-five years 
of age, and shall be divided into two classes 
— the organize 3 militia, to be known as the 
National Guard (or by such other desig- 
nations as may be given them by the laws 
of the respective states or territories), the 
remainder to be known as the reserve mi- 
litia.” 

Militia: 

Arming and equipping of, recom- 
mended, 4724, 476H, 6159. 

Artillery tactics for use of, prepared, 
927. 

Called out to prevent British invasion 
from Canada, 1618. 

Cavalry tactics for use of, prepared, 
927. 

Discharge of, directed, 455. 

Discussed by President — 

Adams, J. Q., 869, 958, 995. 

Arthur, 4768. 

Cleveland, 6877, 5968, 6159. 
Jackson, 1166, 1389, 1474. 
Jefferson, 317, 333, 373, 394. 
Lincoln, 3249. 

McKinley, 6385. 

Madison, 461, 463, 471, 479, 534, 
551, 561. 

Monroe, 758, 781. 

Polk, 2481. 

Tyler, 1902, 2121. 

Van Buren, 1754. 

Washington, 57, 59, 78, 99, 132, 159, 
161, 176, 196. 

Distribution of arms, ordnance, 
stores, etc., to District of Columbia 
and Territories, regulations regard- 
ing, 5159, 5462. 

Encampment of National Guard in 
coast works, recommended, 5476. 
Encouragement of National Guard, 
recommended, 5550. 

Guard, National, referred to, 6476. 
Increase in, recommended, 429. 

Indian wars, campaigns of, in. (See 
Indian Wars.) 

Insurrections suppressed by. (See Il- 
legal Combinations.) 

Laws for, revision of, recommended, 
228, 230, 317, 604, 523, 869, 1166. 
Organization, arming, and disciplin- 
ing, 4570. 

Plan for, submitted, 63. 

President cannot call into service ex- 
cept by authority of Congress, 
2640. 

Modification in laws regarding, rec- 
ommended, 2641. 

Bi^usal of governors of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut to fumisk 
i^uotas of, 501. 
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Keorganization of military system 
and National Guard, recommended. 
6761, 

Beturns of, 338, 356, 366, 388, 409, 
435, 449, 455, 584, 653, 687. 773, 781. 

Suppressing insurrections by. (See 
Illegal Combinations.) 

Volunteer force should be enlisted, 
429, 463, 479, 2121. 

Young men should become members 
of, 373. 

MUltla Bureau, War Department. — By 

act of June 3. 1916, the Division of Mili- 
tary Affairs, which had been a subdivision 
of the War Department under the Chief 
of Staff (q. V.). beenmo a separate division 
of the department, under the direct super- 
vision of the Secretary of War. The act 
of .Tune 3, 1916 was intended to fulfill the 
federalization of the National Guard up to 
constitutional limitations, and the passafre 
of the act abolished the National Militia 
Board. The act provided for the organiza- 
tion, arming, and disciplining of the Nation- 
al Guard, “reserving to states • • * the 
training of the Militia according to disci- 
pline prescribed by Congress.” (See Mili- 
tia ; Army ; War Department.) 

Mill Springs (Ky.), Battle of.— Early 
in the winter of 18G1-G2 the Confederate 
General Felix K. Zollicoffer, with a force of 
about 5,000 men, Intrenched himself at Mill 
Springs, on the Cumberland River In Wayne 
County. Ky. Jan. 17, 1862, Gen. George H. 
Thomas, with 8,000 Union troops, advanced 
to dislodge him. The C^onfederatos set out 
to meet Thomas, and on Jan. 19, 1862, an 
engagement took place, begun by the ad- 
vance guard of both armies. The Confeder- 
ates were driven back to their camp, which 
they abandoned during the night. Twelve 
pieces of artillery, 156 wagons, 1,000 horses 
and mules, as well as large quantities of 
small arms, ammunition, and stores fell Into 
the hands of the Union army. Crossing the 
Cumberland River, the retreating army 
burned tlieir Ijoats to prevent pursuit. The 
loss on the Confederate side was ,350. The 
Unionists lost 246. Gen. Zollicoffer was 
among the Confederate dead. 

Mill Springs, Ky., battle of, discussed, 
. 3301. 

Milligan Case. — A United states Supreme 
Court case Involving the right of the 
President to suspend the rights of citizens 
under habeas corpus proceedings. Oct. 5, 
1864, during the Civil War, Milligan was 
arrested by order of Gen. Hovey, and on 
Oct, 21 was brought before a military 
commission convened at Indianapolis, Ind., 
by the same officer. He was tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged for 
participating In rebellious schemes. By 
the habeas corpus act of Congress in 1863 
lists were to be furnished In each State 
of persons suspected of violating national 
law. But any such persons arrested 
against whom no indictments should be 
found by the circuit court or district court 
were to be freed on petition verified by 
oath. The Milligan Indictment was not 
found by the circuit or district court. He 
objected to the authority of the military 
commission and sued for a writ of habeas 
corpus In the circuit court. The case com- 
ing before the Supreme Court In 1866, 
It was decided, Justice Davis reading the 
opinion, that the writ should be Issued 
and the prisoner discharged. The court 
held that the po^er of erecting military 


jurisdiction In a State not Invaded and 
not in rebellion was not vested in Con- 
gress and that it could not be exercised in 
this particular case ; that the prisoner, a 
civilian, was exempt from the laws of war 
and could only be tried by a Jury ; that 
the writ of habeas corpus could not be sus- 
pended constitutionally, though the privilege 
of that writ might be. The Chief Justice 
and Justices Wayne, Swayne, and Miller, 
while concurring In the judgment, made 
through the first named a separate state- 
ment of reasons. The decision expressly 
stated that conspiracies to aid rebellion 
were enormous crimes and that Congress 
was obliged to enact severe laws to meet 
the crisis. (Sec also Habeas Corpus; 
Marry man Case.) 

MlUiken’s Bend (La.), Battle of —Dur- 
ing the operations before Vicksburg, Grant 
bad withdrawn troops from all the posts 
within his reach to strengthen his army. 
The fort at Mllliken's Bend, on the Missis- 
sippi Ulver, in Louisiana, was left in charge 
of a small garrison, mostly negroes. June 
6, 1863, the place was atlacked by a party 
of Louisiana Confederal es under Gen. Ben. 
McCulloch, who might have been successful 
in their assault but for the arrival of the 
gunboats Choctaw and Lexington. I'he Con- 
federates were repulsed. Trie Federal loss 
was 404 killed and wounded. 

Milwaukee, Wls., proclamation granting 
privileges of other ports to, 2859. 
Mineral Lands. (See Lands, Mineral.) 
Miners, act for protection of, in Terri- 
tories, discussed and recommenda- 
tions regarding, 5663. 

Mines. — Submarine mines were first used 
extensively by the Confederate forces In the 
Civil War, 90% of these being of the self- 
acting variety. Other varieties of mines 
are fired by electricity from points on 
shore or on ships when the target has ar- 
rived over the mine. The Hague Conference 
qf 1907 forbade the use of unanchored 
mines, the regulations to that effect to 
remain In force for seven years from that 
date. Mines are often rendered useless by 
being exploded by coun tor-mining, a new 
set of mines being exploded In their vicinity, 
and the reverberations of the explosions 
discharging the orlglnally-lald mines. An- 
other method widely used in the Great Euro- 
pean War consisted of sweeping a mine 
area clear of these engines of destruction 
by grappling irons or wire nets stretched 
between two or more vessels drawing little 
water. (See Submarines.) 

Mines (see also Lauds, Mineral): 
Bureau of, advocated, 7484. 

Copper, referred to, 764, 803. 

Gold, discovered, 3451. 

In Black Hills, 4306, 4355. 

In California, 2486. 

Lead, referred to, 359, 710, 711, 759, 
803, 892, 931. 

Mines, Bureau of.— Chapter 240 of the 
acts of the second session of the 61st Con- 
gress to establish In the Department of the 
Interior a Bureau of Mines was approved 
May 16, 1910. The act provided for the 
establishment of said bureau and a director 
“who shall be thoroughly equipped for 
the duties of said office by technical edu- 
cation and experience,” with an annual 
salary of $6,000. Transfer to the bureau 
was provided for the Investigations of the 
analyzing and testing of coals, lignites and 
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other mineral fuel substances, and the In- 
vestigation as to 'the cause of mine explo- 
sions, from the United States Geological 
Survey. The duties of the bureau were 
prescribed as follows: "It shall be the 
1 * 0 Vince and duty of said bureau and !ts 
Irector, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, to make diligent In- 
vestigation of the methods of mining, es- 
pecially in relation lo the safety of miners, 
and the appliances best adapted to prevent 
accidents, the possible Improvement of con- 
ditions under which mining operations are 
carried on, the treatment oil ores and other 
mineral substances, the use of explosives 
and electricity, the prevention of accidents, 
and other Inquiries and technologic investi- 

f atlons pertinent to said Industries, and 
rom time to time make such public reports 
of the work, investigations and information 
obtained as the Secretary of said depart- 
ment may direct, with the recommendations 
uf such bureau.^* (See also Interior, De- 
partment of.) 

The scope of the Bureau was broadened 
by act of Congress approved February 25, 

1913. Included in the recent activities of 
the Bureau have been tlie maintenance of 
an extensive chief experimental station In 
Pittsburgh, Pa., the forn/htion of first aid 
and rescue corps in most of the mines of 
the country, and the dispatch of a train 
carrying an elaborate exhibit of first aid 
to the largest mining centers of the country. 
Minl8ter,~-1. in political parlance, a repre- 
sentative of one government In the terri- 
tory of another government, lower In rank 
than ambassador. Minister extraordinary^ 
a personal representative of the chief execu- 
tive of one nation to a foreign country with 
specific duties to perform. Minister pleni^ 
potentiary — a personal representative of the 
chief executive with full power to conclude 
a specific negotiation In accordance with 
the minister’s own Judgment. (See Am- 
bassador and Consul.) 2, In foreign coun-* 
tries, particularly In (jreat Britain, the ternf 
Is used in much the same sense as "seere- 
tary" in the ITesident’s Cabinet, e. g., the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, corresponding 
to the American Secretary of State. 

Ministers of TTnited States (see also 
Consular and Diplomatic Service; 
the several powers); 

Assurances of respect to, 256, 269. 
Assemblage of, in Tacubaya, Mexico, 
for concluding treaties at Pana- 
ma, to promote friendliness and 
good will with South American 
Republics, 935. 

Congress indefinitely postponed, 

951. 

Instructions to, 997. 

Correspondence between, effects of 
publication of, 385. 

Elevation of, missions and title of 
ambassador conferred, 5874, 6335. 
Interfered with by French command- 
er, 780. 

List of — 

Charges d ^affaires, secretaries, and, 
transmitted, 2830. 

Money appropriated for, rights of, ^re- 
garding, referred to, 912. 

Must have assurances that they will 
he respected, 256, 269. 


Index Minnesota 


Official residences for, recommended, 
6072, 6155. 

Peace between Great Britain and 
United States, treaty of, received 
from, 537. 

Presentb — - 

From foreign States not to be ac- 
cepted by, 1256. 

Given to, deposited in State De- 
partment, 1256, 1258, 1260. 
Previoucily given to, should be re- 
turned, 1257. 

Salary of, discussed, 103, 1910, 1953. 
Increase In salary of commissioner 
to China recommended, 2658. 
Sent to Congress of Nations. (See 
under Panama, Isthmus of.) 
Ministers to United States. (See the 
.’pveral powers.) '' 

Minnesota. — One of the western group of 
states ; nickname, "The Gopher State" ; 
motto, "L’Ctoile du nord" ("The North 
Star"). It extends from lat. 43° 30' to 
49° 25' north and from long. 89° 29' to 
97° 5' west. It is bounded on the north 
by British America, on the east by Lake 
Superior aud Wisconsin, on the south by 
Iowa, and on the west by the Dakotas, and 
has an area of 84,682 rquare miles. The 
chief industries are wheat growing, lumber- 
ing, and flour and grist muling, and in the 
products of this latter Industry the State 
has the largest output in the country. The 
manufacture of lumber and timber products 
is a rapidly progressing industry. Minne- 
sota Is one or the leading wheat-producing 
states of the Union. The region was first 
explored by the French near the close of 
the seventeenth century, the first settle- 
ment being made at Duluth in 1678. In 
1763 France ceded the territory east of the 
Mississippi to England, by whom it was 
ceded to the United States in 1783. It 
formed part of the Northwest Territory 
organized in 1787, and was successively in- 
cluded in the Territories of Indiana, Micbi- 

f an, and Wisconsin. The lands west of the 
lissls.slppi form part of the Ivouisiana Pur- 
chase, and were Included successively In the 
Territories of Upper Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Missouri, and Iowa. March 3, 1849, 

Congress passed an act creating Minnesota 
Territory. In 1851, 21 000.000 acres of 
land were acquired of the Dakotas by the 
treaty of Traverse de Sioux. May 11, 1858, 
Minnesota became a State. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 155,759, comprising 
27,623,000 acres, valued, with the build- 
ings thereon, at $1,259,510,000, and the Im- 
plements and machinery used in farming 
are worth $52,243,000. The number and 
value of the principal domestic animals 
was: horses, 767,OD(5, valued at $85,137,- 
000 ; mules, 9,000, $1,026,000 ; milch cows, 
1,125,000, $37,125,000; other cattle, 1,288,- 
000, $17,560,000; sheep, 482,000, $1,928,- 
000; swine, 1,003,000, $11,534,000. The 
yield and value of field crops for 1911 is 

f iven as follows : corn, 2,200,000 acres, 74^ 
40,000 bushels, $.39,294,000 ; wheat, 4,350,- 
000 acres, 43,935,000 bushels, $40,420,000; 
onts, 2,948,000 acres, 67,214,000 bushels, 
$26,886,000; rye, 240,000 acres, 4,488,000 
bushels, $3,501,000 ; potatoes, 225,000 acres, 
26,876,000 bushels, $15,008,000; hay. 799^ 
000 acres, 799,000 tons, $9,508,000. 

Minnesota far outranks all other states 
tn t\m mining of iron ore, and during the 
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(asf four years has contributed both in 
quantity and Talae considerably more than 
half the Iron ore produced and marketed in 
the United States, according to the United 
States Geological Survey. In 1913 the 
total marketed production of iron ore in 
this country was 59,648,098 long tons, val< 
ued at $130,905,558, of which Minnesota 
contributed 36,603,331 tons, valued at 
$80,789,025. In 1912 Minnesota produced 
34,249,813 long tons of iron ore, valued at 
$61,805,017. Because of its great wealth 
in iron ores and of their extended develop- 
ment Minnesota ranks ninth among all the 
states in the total value of its mineral 
production, l^e value of the iron ore pro- 
duced in the state represents considerably 
more than nineto per cent of the total 
output. The chief sources of supply are the 
Mesabi and Vermilion ranges. 

The report of the State treasurer showed 
a balance on hand Aug. 1, 1910, of $4,261,- 
231 ; receipts during the year, $15,612,048, 
and expenditures. $16,364,789 ; cash balance 
July 31, 1911. $i508,491. The bonded debt 
at the end of the fiscal year was $1,518,000. 

There were in 1906, 8,223 miles of steam 
railway in the State and 638 miles of elec- 
tric line. From St. Paul ten railways radiate 
with a total length of 60.000 miles. The 
Great Northern owns a line of steamers 
which run between I^iget Sound and China, 
Japan and the Philippines. The popula- 
tion of the state in 1910 was 2.075.708. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments In Minnesota having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the l^egln- 
ning of 101,5 was 5,974. The amount of 
capital Invested was $354,434,000, giving 
employment to 115,690 persons, using ma- 
terial valued at $3.36,849,000, and turning 
out finished goods worth $493,354,000. Sal- 
aries and wages paid amounted to $80,- 
591,000. 

Minnesota; 

Admission of, into Union — 

Discussion and territory outside of, 
referred to, 3121. 

Taking of census in accordance 
with act providing for, referred 
to, 3002. 

Constitution of, transmitted, 3000. 

Indian massacres in, and persons sen- 
tenced to bo hanged, discussed, 
3345. 

Public building to be erected in, re- 
ferred to, 2682. 

Public lands in, to be surveyed, 2838. 

Minnesota and Northwestern Bailroad 

Co., suit instituted against, in name 

of United States referred to, 2830. 
Minnetaree Indians. (See Indian 
Tribes.) 

Mint. — By an act of Congress passed April 
2, 1792, the first United States mint was 
established at Philadelphia. The first 
machinery and first metal used were Im- 
ported, and copper cents were coined the 
following year. In 1794 silver dollars were 
made, and the suceeding year goid eagles. 
In 1835 branch mints were established in 
New Orleans, La.* at Charlotte, N. C., end 
at Dahlonega, Ga. : in 1852, at 8an Fran- 
cisco. Cal. ; in 1864, at Dallas City, Oreg., 
and in 1870, at Carson City. Nev. The 
mints at Charlotte and Dahlonega were 
suspended In 1861, that at Dallaa in 1875, 
that at i'arson City in 1885, and that at 


New Orleans from 1800 to 3879, AaB&y 
olflces, considered branches of the mint were 
established at New York in 1864, Denver, 
Col., in 1864, Boi84 City. Idaho, In 1872, 
and at other places at later dates. The 
mints as at present established are situated 
at Philadelphia, San Francisco and New 
Orleans; those at Carson City and Denver 
aie equipped as assay offices, and no coins 
are made at either. (See also Currency; 
Coinage Laws.) 

Mint: 

Abuses of, discussed, 177. 

Artists from abroad engaged in, 120. 
Branch of — 

At Columbus, Ohio, referred to, 
4311. 

At New Orleans, statement of, 
transmitted, 6299. 

At New York recommended, 2352, 
2407, 2500. 

Establishment of, recommended 
and referred to, 75, 1432, 4310, 
In California recommended, 2486, 
2557, 2621. 

Referred to, 2747. 

In North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, referred to, 1383, 1495. 
Buildings and grounds at Columbus, 
Ohio, offered to United States for, 
by F. Michel, 4311. 

Coinage at, referred to, 2407. 

Proclamation regarding, 239. 
Defective coins lodged in, 160. 
Medals made in, for army and navy 
officers, 1845. 

Opening of more mints, with author- 
ity to coin for foreign nations, 
recommended, 4201. 

At New York, 2352, 2407, 2500. 

In California, 2486, 2557, 2021. 

In North Carolina, Georgia, and 
Louisiana, 1383, 1495. 

Referred to, 99, 141, 177. 

Seizure of, at New Orleans by au- 
thorities of Louisiana, referred 
to, 3199. 

Mint, Director of, reports of, transmit- 
ted, 303, 306. 

Minutemen. — At a session of the provlu- 
cial congress of Massachusetts, Nov. 28 , 
1774, It was voted to enroll 12,000 mluute 
men. They were to be organised as militia 
and bold themselves ready for service at 
a minute’s notice. 

MirafloreB Uand, San Juan Harbor, 
Puerto Bieo, referred to, 6708. 
Mlraada Plot .— a joint scheme of cltl- 
sens of the United States and Great Britain 
whereby through the agitation of one 
Mirandfu a citleen of Caracas, Venezuela, 
dissatisfaction was to be spread among the 
Spanish and French provinces. During the 
revolutions which It was hoped would en- 
sue Great Britain was to obtain the West 
Indies and the United States, Florida and 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi. 

Mlrbol&a, The: 

Capture of, by the PkUadelphia near 
Gibraltar in 1803, 352. 
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Indemnijfication to captors of, and of 
the Mishtmda for the public ac- 
commodatioB, recommended, 354 

Mte ^ l an eons Traiiiq;iortatio^ (See 
Division of Miscellaneous Transporta- 
tion.) 

Misdomeanonu (See Crimes and Mis- 
d^eanors.) 

Misfeasance^— /The use ot official power for 
a wrongful purpose. The act may not be 
wrongful for a private Individual : — the 
crime consists of the use or Influence of 
the office to further an end not contem- 
plated by the office* 

MMeasance of Office. (See Misfea- 
sance.) 

Misbouda, The, indemnification to cap- 
tors of, recommended, 354. 

IMQsprlsIon of Treason. — Concealment on 
the part of a citizen of treasonable acts 
known to him, or neglect to report such 
knowledge promptly to the proper authori- 
ties. The penalty consists of not more than 
7 years In prison, and of a line of not more 
than ll.OOu. (See Treascpi.) 

Mission Commission, recommendation 
of, referred to, 5661. 

Mission Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Missionaries, American, treatment of, 
in Turkey discussed, 4627, 5090, 5872, 
5962, 6069, 6147. 

Missionary Bidge, or Chattanooga 
(Tenn.), Battle of.— After retiring 
from Lookout Mountain, Bragg’s army con- 
centrated on Missionary liidge, across the 
Chattanooga Valley and southeast of the 
city. On the morning of Nov. 25, 1863, 
Sherman assailed the Confederate right 
wing at the extreme north end of the ridge. 
Hooker advanced from Lookout Mountain 
across the valley and attacked the left. The 
battle raged all day, but the Confederates 
held the position until late In the after- 
noon. when the center was weakened by 
withdrawals to support the left and right. 
It was then that Grant, watching the 
progress of the fight from Orchard Knob, 
ordered forward the Army of the Cumber- 
land, under Thomas. Wood’s and Sheridan’s 
divisions charged the Confederate center. 
The brigades of liazen and Wllllch were In 
advance. Darkness came on, when the Con- 
federates retreated. Pursuit was stopped 
when the ridge was won. The Confederates 
lost more than 9,000, including 6,000 pris- 
oners. Forty pieces of artillery and 7,000 
stand of small arms fell into the hands of 
the victors. The Federal casualties In the 
Chattanooga campaign between Nov. 24 and 
Nov. 29 were 763 killed. 4,722 wounded, and 
349 missing — a total of 5,824. 

Missions Boundary Dispute, evidence 
presented to President of United 
States as arbitrator by Argentine 
Republic and Brazil, 6867, 

Award of, discussed, 6058. 
Mississippi.— One of the southern group of 
states; nickname, ’’The Bayou State.” It 
is named for the river of that name and ex- 
tends from lat. 30® 10' to 85® north and 
from long. 88® 6' to 91® 40' west. It Is 
bounded on the north by Tenness^, on 
1 he east by Alabama, on the south by the 
Gulf of Mexico and Louisiana, and on the 
west by Louisiana and Arkansi^s (sepa- 


rated by the Mississippi River), and has 
an urea of 46,665 square miles. 

The region was visited by De Soto in 
3540, and a settlement was attempted by 
the French under Iberville at Biloxi In 
1699. The territory was ceded by h’rance 
to Great Britain in 1763. Part was ceded 
to the United States In 1783 and the re- 
mainder was acquired In 1803. The Terri- 
tory of Mississippi was organized in 1798 
and admitted as a State In 1817. It se- 
ceded Jan. 9, 1861, and was readmitted 
Peb. 17, 1870. The State has a semi-trop- 
ical climate and rich soil. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
last Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 274,382, comprising 
38,557,653 acres, valued, with stock ana 
improvements, at $426,314,634. The aver- 
age value of land per acre was $18.69, an 
Increase from $6.30 in 1900. The value of 
domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $75,- 
247,033. 

There are 8,975 miles of steam railway 
and 79 miles of electric line. The Missis- 
sippi River and the Gulf Coast provide natu- 
ral facilities for transit. The population In 
1910 was 1,797,114. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments in Mississippi having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the begin- 
ning of 1915 was 2,209. The amount of 
capital Invested was $8l,005,(K)0, giving em- 
ployment to 52,277 persons, using material 
valued at $41,340,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $79,550,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $23,008,000. 
Mississippi (see Confederate States): 

Aaron Burr surrenders to oflicers in 
Territory of, 409. 

Act endowing church in, vetoed, 475. 

Act to authorize special term of cir- 
cuit court of United States in, 
to be held in Scranton, vetoed, 
4440. 

Citizens of Territory of, must be pro- 
tected, 372. 

Combinations, unlawful in, proclama- 
tion against, 4276, 

Consolidation of Territory of, dis- 
cussed, 426. 

Elections im and complications grow- 
ing out of, proclamation regarding, 
42 1 6, 

Fifteenth amendment, action of, on, 
referred to, 4001. 

Lands granted to, in aid of railroads 
referred to, 3580. 

Lands in Territory of, claimed by 
Great Britain, 438. 

Laws of Territory of, referred to, 
292, 303. 

Legislative council for — 

Dissolved by governor of, 445. 
Nomination of, 445. 

Memorial from, regarding alleged 
violation of treaty by United 
States transmitted, 2003, 

Nomination for council of, 445. 

Offices in, President Jackson refuses 
to make further nominations for. 
1199. ’ 

Provisional governor for, appointed 
and restoration of, into Unmn dis- 
cussed, 3512. 
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Eeconstruction of — 

Becommendations regarding, 3965. 
Beferred to, 4000. 

Time for submitting constitution 
to voters proclaimed, 3970. 
Beferred to, 3983. 

Survey of towns in, referred to, 597. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 4276. 

Mississippi Bubble.~“The gigantic com- 
mercial scheme commonly known by this 
name was projected in France by the cele- 
brated financier, John Law, of Edinburgh, 

In 1717, and collapsed in 1720. Its pri- 
mary object was to develop the resources 
of the Province of Louisiana and the coun- 
try bordering on the Mississippi, a tract at 
that time believed to abound In the precious 
metals. The company was incorporated in 
August, 1717, untler the title of “The Com- 
pany of the West,” and started with a capi- 
tal of 200,000 shares of 600 livres each. 
They obtained the exclusive privilege of 
trading to the Mississippi, farming the 
taxes and coining money. The prospectus 
was so inviting that shares were eagerly 
bought, and when, in 1719, the company 
obtained the monopoly of trading to the 
East Indies, China and the South Seas, 
and all the possessions of the French East 
India Company, the brilliant vision opened 
up to the public gaze was irresistible. The 
“Company of the Indies,” as it was now 
called, created 50,000 additional shares ; but 
a rage for speculation had seized all classes, 
and there were at least 800,000 applicants 
for the new shares, which consequently rose 
to an enormous premium. Law, as director- 
general, promised an annual dividend of 
200 livres per share, which, as the shares 
were paid for in the depreciated billets 
d'Hat, amounted to an annual return of 
120 per cent. The public enthusiasm now 
rose to an absolute frenzy, and Lawn’s house 
and the street in front of it were dally 
crowded by applicants of both sexes and 
of all ranks, who were content to wait for 
hours — nay, for days together — in order to 
obtain an Interview' with the modern Plutus. 
While confidence lasted a factitious im- 
pulse was given to trade in Paris, the 
value of manufactures was Increased four- 
fold, and the demand far exceeded the sup- 
ply. The population is said to have been 
Increased by hundreds of thousands, many 
of whom were glad to take shelter In 
garrets, kitchens and stables. But the 
Regent had meanwhile caused the paper 
circulation of the National Bank to be In- 
creased as the Mississippi scheme stock 
rose In value, and many wary speculators, 
foreseeing a crisis, had secretly converted 
their paper and shares into gold, which 
they transmitted to FJngland or Belgium 
for safety. The Increasing scarcity of gold 
and silver becoming felt, a genera! run 
was made on the bank. The Mississippi 
stock now fell considerably, and despite all 
efforts continued to fall steadily and rapid- 
ly. In 1720 the National Bank and the 
Company of the Indies were amalgamated, 
but, though this gave an upward turn to 
the share market, It failed to put the public 
credit on a sound basis. The crisis came 
at last. In .Tuly, 1720, the bank stop[»ed 
payment, and I^aw was compelled to flee 
the country. The French government was 
very nearly overturned and widespread 
financial distress and bankruptcy followed. 

Mississippi River: 

Act to remove obstructions to navi- 
gation in mouth of, vetoed, 2919. 


of the Presidents 

Appropriations for, 768, 934, 2124. 
Breakwater near mouth of, referred 
to, 988. 

Bridge over, at Bock Island, DL, and 
La Crosse, Wis., 4148. 

Channel at mouth of, to be deepened, 
3019. 

Condition of, near Vicksburg, Miss., 
referred to, 4082. 

Defense of, provision for, recommend- 
ed, 394. 

Delta of, surveys of, referred to, 
2666. 

Exploration of country west of, re- 
ferred to, 2261. 

Grants to James B. Eads for construc- 
tion of jetties in, order regarding, 
4282. 

Improvements of, recommendations 
regarding, 4571, 4647, 4682, 4781. 
Appropriation for, 768, 984, 2124. 
Improvement of South Pass of, dis- 
cussed, 4362, 4524, 4638. 

Levees of, preservation of, recom- 
mendations regarding, 3652, 4682, 
4797. 

Mail route from California to, recom- 
mended, 2992. 

Navigation on — 

Appropriation for improving, 934, 
2324. 

Treaty with Spain, regarding, 106, 
no, 364. 

Plan for rec3amation of alluvial basin 
of, subject to inundation, 4257, 
4272. 

Railroad from Pacific Ocean to, rec- 
ommended, 2714, 2754. 

Beferred to, 1104, 1196. 

Resolution in relation to removal of 
obstructions to navigation in, rea- 
sons for applying pocket veto to, 
3138. 

Survey of — 

Appropriation for, 768. 

Near completion of, referred to, 
677. 

Surveys of mouth of, 1500. 
Mississippi River Commission: 

Appropriation for protection of levees 
recommended by, 4682, 4797. 

Report of, discussed, 4784. 

Missouri.— One of the central western 
group of states ; nickname, “Bullion 
State;” motto, “Sains popull suprema 
lex esto” (“Let the people’s safety 
be the supreme law”). It takes its name 
from the Missouri River, which In turn Is 
named after a tribe of Indians belonging 
to the Siouan family. The State is in- 
cluded between lat. 30° and 40° 30' north 
and long. 89° 2' and 95° 44^ west. It Is 
bounded on the north by Iowa, on the east 
by IlilnoiR, Kenttieky, and Tennessee (sepa- 
rated by the Mississippi), on the south by 
Arkansas, and on the west by the Indian 
Territory, Kansas, and Nebraska (sepa- 
rated in part by the Missouri River), and 
has an area of 69,420 square milea 
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Slaiiffhterlne and meat-packing are the most 
Important manstrles, the manufacture of 
tobacco ranking second. 

The territory was first settled at St. 
Genevieve by the r"rench In 1755, was ceJed 
to Spain In 1763, ceded back to France In 
1800, and was ceded by France to the 
United States In 1803, forming part of the 
Louisiana Purchase. Missouri Territory 
was formed in 1812 and admitted to the 
Union as a State in 1821. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
Inst Federfil census place the number of 
farms In the Stnte at 277,244, comprising 
34,591,248 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $2,052,917,488. The av- 
erage value of land per acre was $41.80, 
an Increase from $20.46 in 1900. The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was 
$285,839,108, including 2,501,482 cattle, 
valued at $72,883,604; 1.073.387 horses. 
$113,976,563; ;k2,700 mules, $43,438,702; 
4,438,194 swine, $31,937,573; 1,811,268 

sheep, $7,888,828; poultry, 20,897,208, val- 
ued at $11,870,972. The yield and value of 
the principal field crops for 1911 was : 
corn, 7,40(3,000 acres, 192,4o0,000 bushels, 
$115,400,000; wheat, 2.;^00,00 acres, 36,- 
110,000 bushels. $31,777,000; oats, 1,200,- 
000 acres, 17,760,000 bushels, $7,992,000; 
potatoes, 95,000 acres, 2,565,000 bushels, 
$2,616,000; hay, 2.430,000 acres, 1,4.58,000 
Ions, $19,391,000: tobacco, 6,00() acres, 4,- 
800, (>00 pounds, $576,000. 

Missouri leads all the other states in the 
production of two Important metals, load 
and zinc, and In the production of two 
relatively unimportant minerals, barytes 
and trli)olI. according to a statement made 
public by the United States (Tcologlcal Sur- 
vey In cooperation with the Missouri State 
Survey, 'rhe stale also ranks second in the 
production of mineral paints. The mining 
and marketing of h'ad and zinc ores in 
Missouri Is of a character peculiar to the 
slate, in that I he oim's tlieraselv(‘S, or rather 
the conc(*ni rates, are marketed products, 
and strlUIy Hp(‘aklng the basis of production 
is the output and value of the concentrates, 
as that is the condition in which the prod- 
uct is first sold. In most of the metal-pro- 
ducing slates, however, the only method of 
deUruiinlng the value Is on the metals 
thoraselvcs, principally because of the com- 
plex character of the ores, which carry two 
or more of the metals, these being separated 
in the smelting and refining process. The 
lead ores of Missouri and of the other 
states of the Mississippi Valley carry so 
little silver that It is disregarded in the as- 
say and sale of conci'ntrate. and the lead 
produced from them is known to the trade 
as “soft lead.” Tli<‘ total value of the lead 
and zinc concentrates sold in 1913 was $21,- 
109.358, against $24,937,161 in 1912. 
lias(‘d on the metallic content the total 
production of load and zinc in Missouri in 
191 .‘I was valued at $29,494,064, against 
$34,820,248 in 1912. The decrease in 1913 
was almost entirely due to a smaller out- 
put of zinc ores, w’th a marked decline In 
price. 

Tliird in Importance among Missouri’s 
mineral industries is the mining of coal, 
the production of wliich decreased slightly, 
from 4.339.856 short tons, valued at $7.- 
6.33.864, In 1912, to $4,318,125 tons, valued 
at $7,468,308, In 1913. 

The report of the State treasurer 
showed receipts for the year 1910 of $10,- 
005.610; balance on hand Jan, 1, 1911, 
$200,557. Cobalt, nickel and barytes are 
also produced. There are 27,480 acres of 
land in the State unreserved and unappro- 
priated. The United States land office Is 
at Springfield. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 


ments in Missouri having an annual out- 
put valued at $500 or more at the beginning 
of 1915 was 8,386. The amount of capital 
Invested was $.522,548,000, giving employ- 
ment to 188,266 persons, using material 
valued at $388,715,000, and turning out fin- 
ished goods worth $637,952,000. Salaries 
and wages paid amounted to $126,495,000. 

St. Louis and Kuiisus City are important 
ceuter.s of traffic in live stock and grain. 
The Slate has 8,066 miles of steam rail- 
roads and 1,129 miles of electric lines. 
The population in 1910 was 3,293,335. 

Missouri (see also Springfield) : 

Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 
664. 

Bank of. (See Bank of Missouri.) 

Boundaries of, extended, 1493. 

Boundary line with Towa, dispute re- 
specting, 1175, 1777, 1788. 

Tlefalcation of officers in, 941, 970. 

Indian titles to lands in, extinguished, 
769, 1538. 

Joint resolution placing troops of, on 
footing with others as to bounties, 
reasons for applying pocket veto to, 
3733. 

Judicial districts of, 6733. 

Lead mines in, 711, 931. 

Military forces to be raised by gov- 
ernor of, for suppression of rebel- 
lion in, 3241. 

Order regarding, 3243. 

Railroads in, to be made available for 
military uses of Government, 3317. 

Security of trade with Mexico, dis- 
cussed, 1036. 

Troops of, orders respecting inspec- 
tion of records of, 3433. 

Missouri, The, loss of, by fire, referred 
to, 2122. 

Aid rendered, by British authorities 
at Gibraltar, 2123. 

Missouri Compromise.— An agreement 
relative to the question of slavery embodied 
in a bill passed by Congress March 2, 1820, 
and ill the act admitting Missouri, Feb. 
28, 1821. Upon the introibictlon Into Con- 
gress during the session of 1818-19 of a 
bill providing for the admission of Missouri 
as a state, but prohibiting slavery therein, 
the opposition on the part of the Southern 
members became violent and threatening, 
and after long and brilliant debates a 
coFiipromise was effected, chiefly through the 
efforts of Henry Clay. Representative Tall- 
madge, of New York. In February, 1819, 
proposed an amendment declaring all chil- 
dren born after the admission of the state 
to be free. This was modified to make all 
children born slaves free at twenty-five. 
The House passed the bill with this amend- 
meut, hut the Senate refused to concur. 
Next year the bill passed the House again 
in the same form. The Senate voted to ad- 
mit Maine provided Mis.sourl was admitted 
as a slave state. The House rejected the 
proposal. Representative Thomas, of Illi- 
nois, proposed as a compromise the admis- 
sion of Missouri as a slave state provided 
that In future slavery should be prohibited 
in all the territory forming part of the 
Louisiana Purchase north of 36° 30\ the 
southern boundary of the new state. This 
was agreed to. On the question as to when 
the compromise was abandoned, whether be- 
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fore or at the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
hraska bUI In 185*4» parties and sections 
have been dlvldtsi. when Missouri's con- 
stitution was laid before Congress It was 
found that it contained clauses excluding 
free negroes from the state. The House 
therefore refused to admit Missouri. Clay 
effected a farther compromise whereby Mis- 
souri agreed not to deprive of his rights 
any citizen of another state. 

Missouri Compromise, discussed, 2457, 
Mm, 2878. 

Missouri River, exploration of, 386, 396. 
Missouria Indians* (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mobile, Alabama; population (1900), 
38,469. 

AebieTements of Federal forces in 
harbor of, and orders respecting 
celebration of, 3439. 

Collection district of, established, 357. 
Object of, misunderstood by Spain, 
358. 

Mobile and Baupbin Island Railroad 
and Harbor Co., act regarding grant 
of right to, to construct trestle be- 
tween Cedar Point and Dauphin Is- 
land, returned, 5784. 

Mobile Bay (Ala.), Battle of.— Aug. 5. 
1864, Rear-Admiral Farragiit, lashed to the 
rigging of the flagship JJ art ford, passed the 
forts and obstructions at the entrance to 
Mobile Itay and captured the Confederate 
ram Tenneuftee. Mobile Bay wa.s defended 
by Fort (Salnes, on the eastern end of 
Dauphin Island, Fort Morgan, on the west- 
ern extremity of Mobile I’olnt. east of the 
ehannel, and Fort Powell, situated on a 
Kinall Island west of I>auphln. Forts Gaines 
and Morgan commanded the main channel, 
the former mounting 21 guns and the lat- 
ter 48. 

In the bay were the Iron-clad ram Ten- 
nessee and the gunboats Oalnes, Morgan, 
and fielma under the command of Admiral 
Buchanan. The Tennessee was built on the 
plan of the Mcrrimac. Her armament con- 
sisted of 6 rifles — 2 pivots of 7 1-8 Inches 
bore and 4 six- inch broadsides. Obstruc- 
tions and defense of all kinds had been 
placed around the harbor and .'10 torpedoes 
were .strung across the channel. Farragut's 
ttcsd consisted of 14 wooden ships and 4 
monitors. Gen. Gordon <J ranger had landed 
4.000 Federal troops on Dauphin Island, in 
the rear of Fort Gaines, to cooperate with 
the fl(‘et. The fleet got under way early in 
the morning and before 7 o’clock the en- 
gagement became general. l^e monitor 
Teeufnseh fired the first shot, and shortly 
afterward struck a torpedo and sunk, with 
her commander. Capt, Craven, and most 
of her crew. Within an hour the other ves- 
sels had passed the forts and met the gun- 
boats and ram Inside the harbor. After A 
severe contest the Tennessee surrender^ at 
10 o’clock. Farragut’s loss was 165 killed 
and drowned tll3 of whom went down on 
lM)ard the Tecumseh) and 170 wounded. The 
Confederate loss was 8 or 10 killed and 
wounded and 170 surrendered. Of the other 
thr<‘e Confederate vessels, the Morpan es- 
<ap<*d up the bay, the Quines was aisabk>d, 
and the Hehna was captured with her crew 
of 00 officers and men. 

The night after the battle Port Powell 
was abandoned and blown up. Next day 
Fort Gaines was shelled by the Ohick-asaw 
and surrendered with 800 prisoners. Oran- 
ger's troops were transferred to the rear of 


Fort Morgan. Aug. 22 It was bomba rd(*d 
and on the 23d It surrendered. With the 
defenses of Mobile there were taken 104 
guns and 1,464 men. Operations against 
the city of Mobile were begun March 20, 
1865. Two forts protected the city after 
the passage Into the harbor had been made. 
April 4 these were bombarded. Four days 
later another bombardment was begun, fol- 
lowed In the evening by an assault. The 
outer works were carried during the night 
and preparations made to complete the con- 
quest next day. btit at 1 o’clock on the 
morning of April 9 the garrison surrendered. 

Mobile Point, Ala., fortifications at, rec- 
ommended, 691. 

Referred to, 695. 

Mobile River: 

Commerce passing through, obstruct- 
ed by arbitrary duties and vexa- 
tious researches; armed resistance 
authorized, 372. 

Modoc Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Modus Vivendi. — Literally, a mode of liv- 
ing. The term Is used In diplomatic rela- 
tions to deaeril>e a tentative iinderstundiug 
before a final treaty Is concluded ; for ex- 
ample see 5581. 

Mohawk, The, capture of the Wildfire 

w'ith cargo of slaves, by, 3124. 
Mohawk Indians. (Bee Indian Tribes.) 
Mohican Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mo-lal-la-las Indians. (See Indian 

Tribes.) 

Mo-lel Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Molino del Rey (Mexico), Battle of.— 

When the fortifications of Gontreraa and 
Churubusco had been passed, Gen. Scott 
took U}) his hi'adquarters at Taeubaya, the 
bishop’s castle, overlooking the western ap- 
proaches to the Fity of Mexico, and two 
and one-half miles distant. The first formid- 
able obstruction was FI MoIlno del Rey 
(“The King’s MUr’k Gen. Worth’s division 
of 3,100 men was detailed for attack upon 
this and its supporting fortifications, Casa 
de Mata. Tbe.se were stone buildings, strong- 
ly fortified and ably defended, the Mexicans 
contesting every foot of the ground. The 
attack was made on Hie morning of Sepl. 
8, 1847. After two hours* bard fighting the 
w’orks were carrUd and the army of Santa 
Anna, 14.000 strong, driven back. The 
Mexican loss was 2.200 killed and wounded 
(among the former being (jenerals Valdarez 
and I.eoD) and more than 800 prisoners, 
including 52 commissioned officers. The 
American loss was llO (Including 9 officers) 
killed. 665 (including 49 officers) wounded 
and 18 missing. The magazine of Casa de 
Mata was blown up, and worth returned to 
Taeubaya. 

Monaco. — Monaco is a sovereign Principal- 
ity on the coast of the Mediterranean, nine 
miles east of Nice, and Is enclosM on 
three sides by the Alpes Marltlmes depart- 
ment of France. Its total length Is 21 
mites and Its width varies from 165 to 
1,100 yards, the total area being 0..579 
English square miles or 370.56 English 
statute acres. The Prlnchmllty Includes 
the towns of Monaco, Condamlne aud 
Monte ('’nrlo, and had a rK>piilntlon (In 
1908) of 19.T21, of whom 635 were native- 
born Mondgasoues,'^ 847 naturalized, and 
the remainder foreigners. There is a largo 
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flontlng population, estimated at 50,000, 
and tjie day visitors exceeded 1,500,000 la 
1910. The hind Is divided among 1,300 
owners, of whom 300 were Monegasques. 
The total eHtlmated value of the land (c-** 
elusive of the private estate of the Prince) 
was 227,000,000 francs in 1912. 

Ifisiiorp . — The Principality has been in 
the possession of the noble Genoese family 
or Grimaldi (now Goyon de Matlgnon-Gri- 
maldl) since the tenth century, with a 
short break ttom 1793-1814. In 1814 inde- 
pendence was again secured under the pro- 
tection of Sardinia. In 1848 the towns of 
Mentone and Rocenbruna were annexed to 
Sardinia, and In I860 the protection was 
transferred to France. 

Government . — The Prince was an abso- 
lute ruler until the promulgation of a Con- 
stitution In 1911. The throne Is hereditary 
in the male line (and afterwards In the 
female line) of the reigning house by 
primogeniture, and the daughter of the 
Heir-Apparent has been recognized as capa- 
ble of succession falling other issue. Ruler : 
His Serene Highness Albert Honord 
Charles, Prince oi Monaco, Duke of Va- 
lent Inols, Marquis des Banx, born Nov. 
13. 1848; succeeded his father Sept. 10, 
1889. 

By the Constitution of Jan. 8. 1911, par- 
1 la men t ary representation and complete 
civil liberty were established. There Is a 
(’onncll of State and a National Council of 
twentv-one members, elected by Indirect 
vole Tor four years. 

The Communes have each a Municipal 
('’ouncll elected by voters of both sexes. 
Order Is maintained by a local police force 
of about 150 men. There are no taxes 
and rents are high, the product of the gam- 
ing tables (to which none of the Inhabi- 
tants are allowed acce.ss) providing the 
cost of public works and police. 

7’Oirns.- -Capital, Monaco. Population, 
.3.292. La Condamlne (6,218) and Monte 
Carlo (3,704). The gaming establishment 
is at the last-named, the concessionaire (a 
joint stock company) having paid 25,000,- 
000 francs (10,000,000 paid in 1899 and 
15,000.000 In 191.3) for the concession, and 
a yearly tribute Increasing by 2,50,000 
francs every ten years to a maximum of 
2.500.000 per annum in 1937. The conces- 
sion expires in 1947. At the capital, which 
occupies the rocky summit of a headland. 
Is the Palace, and an Oceanographical Mu- 
seum, built by the Prince to accommodate 
a collection made during thirty years of re- 
search. 

Monandry.— Having no more than one bus- 

Ixnd. 

Monetary Commission, appointment of, 

discussed, 6250. 

Monetary Convention of Latin Union, 

Belgium doclaros its adhesion to, 
4057. 

Monetary Union, American. (See In- 
ternational American Monetary 
Union.) 

Money, Continental. (See Continental 

Money.) 

Money Order System, discussed, 985, 
4639, 4937, 5377, 5756, 5881, 5971. 
Money Orders. (See Division of Money 
Orders.) 

Money Orders, International, discussed, 

5881, 5971. 

Money, Public. XBee Revenue, Public.) 
Monitor, The. (See Hampton Roads, 
(Va.), Battle of.) 


Monitor, The, engagement with the 
MerrimaCf discussed, 3313. 

Monmouth (K. J.), Battle of.— An im- 
portant conflict of the Revolutionary War, 
fought during the afternoon of June 28, 
3778, at Wenrock Creek, Monmouth County, 
N. J., Gen. Washington in command of the 
Americans and Sir Henry Clinton command- 
ing the British. June 18 Clinton left Phila- 
delphia for New York with 11,000 men and a 
large supply train. Washington pursued him 
with about 20,000 men. Alter some prelim- 
inary skirmishing, In which the Americana, 
led by Gen. Charles Lee, second In command, 
retreated, a general battle occurred. The 
British were defeated and drew oil under 
cover of night, leaving about 300 dead 
on the field. The Americans lost 288, less 
than 70 of whom were killed. An Incident 
of the battle was Washington’s severe repri- 
mand of Gen. Charles Lee, which resulted In 
the latter’s final dismissal. Leo had op- 
poseu bringing on the battle, but when his 
advice was respected in the council of war. 
asked and obtained the right to lead off In 
the engagement. 

Monocacy (Md.), Battle of.— Gen. Hun- 
ter succeeded Gen. Slgel In command of 
the Federal forces In the Shenandoah Val- 
ley in June, 1864. Ben. Karly was de- 
tached from Lee’s army at Richmond and 
sent to reenforce Gen. Breckinridge, who 
commanded the Confederate forces In the 
valley. Hunter retired westward across 
the mountains, leaving Washington unpro- 
tected. Lee thereupon reenforced Early, In- 
creasing his strength to 20.000, and or- 
dered him to tbroaten Washington, In the 
hope of compelling Grant to withdraw some 
of the troops before Richmond and Peters- 
burg. The Sixth Corps, under Wright, was 
sent to defend Washington, with the Nine- 
teenth Corps, which arrived from Hampton 
Roads. July 6 Early reached Hagerstown 
and moved a strong column tovvai-d Fred- 
erick, whereupon Gen. Lew Wallace ad- 
vanced from Baltimore wltli a force of 6,000 
men. lie encountered Early on the 9th at 
Monocacy, Md., and for eight hours resisted 
his advance, but was finally defeated, with 
a loss of 98 killed, 579 wounded, and 1,282 
missing. I'he Confederate loss was stated 
by Gen. Early at from 600 to 700, includ- 
ing the cavalry. 

Monogamist. — ^l. A person who has but 
one wife. (See Bigamy end Polygamy.) 
2. A person opposed to more than one 
marriage. 

Monopolies, evils of trusts and, dis- 
cussed and recommendations regard- 
ing, 5358, 5478, 6176. 

Monroe, James. — 1817-1826. 

(PIEST THEM, 1817-1821.) 

Eighth Administration — Democratic-Repub- 
lican. 

Tice-President — Daniel D. Tompkins. 
Secretary of State — 

John Quincy Adams. 

Secretary of the Treasury — 

William H. Crawford. 

Secretary of War — 

George Graham. 

John C. Calhoun. 

Secretary of the Navy — 

R. w. Crownlnshield (continued). 
Rmlth Thompson. 

AtiormyCfeneral — 

Richard Rush (continued). 

William Wirt. 

Poetnmster-Geneml — 

Il0tnrn J. Meigs. 
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2 \romiiiatiOtt.-~Jame 8 Monroe was elected 
by the Bepubllcan party in 1816 and 1820. 
In the election of 1816 Monroe and Daniel 
D. Tompkins were the nominees of the Ke- 
piiblican Congressional caucus. The Fed- 
eralists supported Rufus King for Presi- 
dent, with no Vice-Presidential candidate. 

Yoie . — ^The election took place Nov, 5. 
The electoral vote, counted Feb. 12, 1817, 
gave Monroe 183 and King 34; Tomp- 
kins received 183 votes for Vlce-l*resl- 
dent, and Howard, 22. Nineteen states 
took part In this election, Indiana for the 
first time. Klng*s vote was received from 
the New England States, where the elec- 
tors were diosen by the legislatures. Had 
the people voted there. It is more than 
probable that they would have expressed 
approval of the course of the administra- 
tion in the War of 1812, which the Fed- 
eralists opposed. 

Party Affiliaiion. — In the Virginia contest 
over the adoption of the Constitution, Mon- 
roe stood beside Henry in opposition, and 
consented to the ratification only upon the 
adoption of certain amendments. In the 
Senate he was a prominent Anti-Federal- 
ist and a most <H*termined opponent of 
the Washington administration. On the 
publication of Monroe’s pamphlet, “A View 
of the Conduct of the Executive,” In 1796, 
he became the hero of the Anti- Federal- 
ists and was made governor of Virginia 
(1799-1802). Eventually, by his great pop- 
ularity, he came to fill almost every ex- 
alted station to which a politician might 
aspire. 

Political CompleJ^oti of Congress . — In the 
Fifteenth Congress (1817-1819) the Sen- 
ate, of 44 members, was made up of 10 
Federalists and 34 Democrats ; and the 
House, of 185 members, was made up of 
67 Feaerallsts and 128 Democrats. In the 
Sixteenth Congress (1819-1821) the Senati*, 
of 46 members, was made up of 10 Fed- 
eralists and 36 Democrats; and the House, 
of 187 members, was made up of 42 Fed- 
eralists and 145 Democrats. In the Seven- 
teenth Congress (1821-1823) the Senate, 
of 48 members, was made up of 7 Federal- 
ists and 41 Democrats ; and the House, of 
187 members, was made up of 58 Federal- 
ists and 129 Democrats. In the Eight €*enth 
Congress (1823-1825) the Senate, of 48 
members, was made up of 40 Democrats 
and 8 Whigs; and the House, of 213 mem- 
bers, was made up of 72 Federalists and 
141 Democrats. 


(SECONR TERM, 1821-1825.) 

Ninth Administration — Democratic-Republi- 
can. 

Yice-President — Daniel D. Tompkins. 
Secretary of State — 

John Quincy Adams (continued). 
Secretary of the Treasury — 

William H. Crawford (continued). 
Secretary of War — 

John C. Calhoun (continued). 
Secretary of the Navy — 

Smith Thompson (continued). 

John Rogers (President of Navy Com- 
mittee Sept. 1-Sept. 16, 1823). 

Samuel J. Southard. 
Attorney-Oencral— 

William Wirt (continued). 

Postin aster -General — 

Return J. Meigs (continued). 

John McLean. 

SECOND TERM.^ln the election of 1820, 
no candidates wore chosen by Congres- 
sional caucus, as there was no opposition 
to Monroe and Tompkins. 

Tote . — The election was held Nov. 7. 
The electoral vote, counted Feb. 14, 1821, 
gave Monroe all of the votes but one. It 


is said that the opposing vote was cast 
by a New Hampsnire elector for John 
Quincy Adams, in order that Washington 
alone might have the glory of a unanimous 
election. Twenty-four states took part In 
this election — Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, 
Maine, and Missouri navlng been recently 
added to the Union. 

Internal Improvements. — On this ques- 
tion the attitude of Monroe was the same 
as that of Jefferson and Madison. He held 
that there was no doubt of the desirability 
and necessity of contributions from the 
Federal Government to works of this na- 
ture; but that the Constitution did not 
confer upon tbe Federal Government the 
right of making them (pages 587 and 759) 
without au amendment to the Constitution, 
whicli he favored. On this ground, while 
appreeintiiig the need of the work, he 
vetoed the bill making api>ropiiatlons to 
the improvement of the Cumberland road 
in 1822. 

Public Debt. — The public debt of the 
Ignited States during the administration of 
^lonroe stood as follows: Jan. 1, 1818, 
$103,466,6,33.83; 1819, ,$95,529,648.28; 

1820, $91, 015., 566.15 ; 1821, $89,987,427.66; 
1822, $93,540,676.98; 1823, $90,875,877.28; 
1824, ,$90,269,777.77; 1825, $83,788,432.71. 

Tariff.^The act of April 20. 1818, “to 
increase the duties on certain manufac- 
tured articles imported into the United 
States” affected such articles as are maini- 
factured fr<>m copper or in which copper 
Is the article or great (*si value, sllvor- 
plnted harness, coach and harness furniture, 
cut glass, tacks, brads, springs, and l>ro\vii 
and white Russia .sheeting. Another act, 
on the same day, Inereased the duties on 
iron in bars ana bolts, iron in pigs, cast- 
ings, nails, and alum. An net or March 
3. 1819, regulated the duties on certain 
wines. In his Fiftli Annual Message (page 
675) President Monroe says: “It may be 
fairly presumed that und(*r the protection 

f riven to dornestle manuf/ictures by the ex- 
.sting laws we shall become at no distant 
period a manufacturing country on an 
extensive scale. Possessing as we do the 
raw matcrluls In such vast amount, with a 
capacity to augment them to an Indefinite 
extent; rising within the country aliment 
of every kind to an amount far exceeding 
the demand for home consumption, even 
in the most unfavorable y<‘arH. and to be 
obtained always at a very moderate price ; 
skilled also as our people are in the me- 
chanic arts and In every Improvement cal 
ciliated to lessen tbe demand for and the 
price of labor, it Is manifest that tlieir 
success in every branch of domestic indus- 
try may and will be carried, un(l<*r the 
encouragement given by the present du- 
ties, to an extent to meet any demand 
w'hlch under a fair competition may be 
made upon it.” In his Sixth Annual Mes- 
sage (page 760) he says: ”... it appears 
that our manufactures, though depressed 
Immediately after the peace, have consid- 
erably Increased, and are still increasing, 
under the eneouragemont given them by 
the tariff of 1816 and by subsequent laws. 
Batisfied I am . . . that there are other 
strong reasons applicable to our situation 
and relations with other countries which 
impose on us the obligation to cherish and 
sustain our manufactures. Batisfied, how- 
ever, I likewise am that the Interest of 
every part of the ITnlon, even of those most 
benefited by manufnetnres, requires that 
this subject should be touched with the 
greatest caution, and a critical knowledge 
of the effect to be produced by the slight- 
est change.” Again, In his Seventh Annual 
Message (page 784) he rctiernies h!s views 
and adds : ” . . . I recommend a review of 
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the tariff for the purpose of affording such 
additional protection to those urtleles 
which we are prepared to manufaetiiro, or 
which are more Immediately connected with 
the defense and independence of the coun- 
try ** 

Foreign Policy.— The foreign^ policy of 
the Monroe administration has become fa- 
mous under the name of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, This attitude toward foreign In- 
terference In the Western Hemisphere Is 
contained In two paragraphs in the Sev- 
enth Annual Message (page 787) sent to 
Congress Dec, 2. 1823. Very similar sen- 
timents were expressed by President Maul- 
son In a message to Congress in 1811 (page 
473) : and John Quincy Adams, a member 
of Monroe’s Cabinet, and with whom Mon- 
roe consulted, is also credited with origi- 
nutlng these views. In Its practical appli- 
cation, the policy upholds opposition from 
the TJnlt^ States against foreign con- 
quest of any part of America. 

Hegardlng the relations of the United 
States with Europe, President Monroe says 
in his First Annual Message (page 584) : 

*‘A strong hope is entertained that by ad- 
hering to the maxims of a Just, a candid, 
and friendly policy, we may long preserve 
amicable relations, with all of the powers 
of Europe on conditions advantageous and 
honorable to our country.” 

Commerce , — ^Tbe commercial status of the 
United States during the administration 
of President Monroe may be shown by 
statistics for the year 1820, here given : 

Area, 2,059.043 sq. miles ; population, 
9,(138.453 ; population per sn^. mile, 4.68 ; 
total money in circulation. $67,100,000 ; Im- 
ports, $74,450,000: exports, $69,691,- 
669; ships built. 51,394 tons; vessels in 
deep sea trade, 619,048 tons; vessels In 
coastwise trade, 660,065 tons; post-ofiices, 

4, .500. 

Slavery . — In his Third Annual Message 
(page 631) President Monroe, In describ- 
ing the means taken to put down the 
slave trade, says : “It Is hoped that these 
vigorous measures, supported by like acts 
by other nations, will soon terminate a 
commerce so disgraceful to the civilized 
world.” In a special message (page 632) 
he recommends that slaves taken from the 
cargoes of slavers be sent back to Africa 
and not retained in the United State.s. 

Monroe, James: 

Accounts and claims of, discussed by, 

846. 

Referred to, 889. 

Annual messages of, 580, 608, 623, 

642, 667, 754, 776, 817. 

Biographical sketch of, 572. 

Constitutional amendment regarding, 
internal improvements recommend- 
ed by, 587, 759. 

Correspondence and manuscripts of, 
unpublished, purchase of, referred 
to, 5671, 

Discretionary power of President 
over nominations, removals, and 
other acts discussed by, 847. 

Finances discussed by, 584, 613, 629, 

646, 675, 756, 761, 780, 785, 822. 

Foreign policy discussed by, 573, 582, 

624, 627, 639, 672, 685, 762, 787, 

791, 817, 829. 

Inaugural address of— 

First, 573. 

Becond, 655. 


of the Presidents 

Internal improvements discussed by, 
587, 711, 713, 759. 

Minister to — 

France, nomination of, 148. 
Negotiate treaty with Spain, nomi- 
nation of, 33k 

Settled differences with Great Brit- 
ain, nomination of, 390. 

Monroe Doctrine. (See Monroe Doc- 
trine.! 

Oath or office, notifies Congress of, 
time and place of taking, 573. 
Portrait of, 571. 

Power of legislation in District of 
Columbia should be taken from 
Congress and vested in people, 616. 
Powers of Federal and State Govern- 
ments discussed by, 587, 711, 713. 
Proclamations of — 

Admission of Missouri, 664, 
Agreement with Great Britain for 
force on Great Lakes, 605. 
Discriminating duties suspended 
on vessels of— 

Bremen, 606. 

France, 752. 

Hamburg, 607. 

Lubeck, 642. 

Norway, 665. 

Oldenburg, 666. 

Extraordinary session of Senate, 
856. 

Importation of plaster of Paris, re- 
strictions on, removed, 603, 605. 
Lands, sale of, 580. 

Ports opened to vessels of Gfeat 
Britain, 753. 

Reward for murder of William 
Seaver, 663. 

Reduction in peace establishment dis- 
cussed by, 698. 

Request of House for documents con- 
cerning public officers, refused by, 
698. 

Secretary of State, 476. 

South American Provinces, message 
of, regarding independence of, 685. 

State of Union discussed by, 623, 
642, 667, 776, 791, 817. 

Tariff discussed by, 675, 760, 784. 

Veto message of, regarding repair of 
Cumberland road, 711. 

Monroe Doctrine.— After the overthrow of 
Napoleon. Prance, Russia, Prussia and Aus- 
tria formed the so-called Holy Alliance in 
September, 1815, for the suppression of 
Involutions within each other’s dominions 
imd for perpetuating peace. The Spanish 
colonies in America having revolted, It was 
rumored that this alliance contemplated 
their subjugation, although the united 
States had acknowledged their Independence. 
George Canning. English Secretary of State, 
proposed that England and America unite 
to oppose, such Intervention, On consulta- 
tion with Jefferson, Madison, John Quincy 
Adams, and Calhoun, Monroe. In his annual 
message to Congress In 182.3 (page 787)* 
embodied the conclusions of these deltber- 
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atlona In what has since been known as 
the Monroe 0octi*ine. 

Referrlnsr to the threatened Intervention 
of the powers, the message declares: **We 
owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
sniicable relations existing between the 
IJnited States and, those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our pehce and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
newer we have not interfered and shall not 
Interfere. But with the Government who 
have declared their Independence, and main- 
tained it, and whose independence we have, 
on great consideration and on Just prin- 
ciples, acknowledged, we could not view any 
Interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner 
their destiny, by any European power In 
any other light than as the manifestation 
of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.’" The promulgation of this 
doctrlm is accredited to Mr. Monroe, but 
Jan. 8, 1811, the principle was substantially 
enunciated by Mr. Madison. In a message 
to Congress on that date (page 473), while 
discussing a threat of Gniat Britain to take 
possession of a portion of Florida claimed 
by Spain, he used these words : “T recom- 
mend to the consideral i<*n of Congress the 
seasonableness of a declaration that the 
TTnIted States could, not see, without serious 
infjutetude, any part of a neighboring ter- 
ritory in which they have in different re- 
spects so deep and so Just a concern pass 
from the hands of Spain Into those of any 
other foreign power.'^’ 

The practical application of this doctrine 
goes no further than to place the United 
States in opposition to any possible attempt 
of any European power to subjugate or 
take possession in whole or In part of any 
American country. The principle involved 
was clearly set forth by Secretary of State 
Richard Olney In bis dispatch or July 20, 
1805, on the, Venezuelan Boundary dispute. 
He stated that the Monroe Doctrine “does 
not establish any general protectorate by 
the United States over other American 
slates. It does not relieve any American 
state from its obligations as fixed by inter- 
national law. nor prevent any European 
power directly interested from enforcing 
such obligations or from inflicting merited 
punishment for the breach of them.” 

This Interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine has been upheld in the most emphatic 
manner by President Roosevelt in many of 
his public speeches and his messages to 
rongresB In which he states that any well- 
merited punishment inflicted by a European 
power upon an American state does not 
violate the Monroe Doctrine, provided that 
such punishment does not involve any oc- 
cupation. either permanent or temporary, 
of American territory. 

Monroe Doctrine, 473, 787, 829. 

Armed force necessary to maintain, 
6664. 

A guarantee of peace, 6994. 

Explained by Secretary Boot to Con- 
ference of American Bepiiblics at 
Bio Janeiro, 7059. 

Facsimile, opposite 791. 

Eeasserted by President — 

Bnehanan,. 3043, 3177, 

Cleveland, 6064, 6087. 

Grant, 4015, 4054, 4083, 


Polk, 2248, 2390, 2432, 

Eoosevelt, 6664, ^66, 6996. 

Taft, 7415. 

Tyler, 2065. 

Beferred to, 907. 

Territorial aggression by U. 8. not 
covered by, 6995. 

Montana. — One of the western group Of 
states ; nickname, “Mountain J?tate motto, 
*'Oro y Plata” (Gold and Silver”). It is 
Included between lat. 45® and 49® 
north and long. 104® and 116® west. It 
is bounded on the north by British America, 
on the east by the Dakotas, on the south b.y 
Wyoming and Idaho, and on the west by 
Idaho, and has an area of 146,997 square 
miles. Gold, silver and copper are exten- 
sively mined and stock raising is an Im- 
portant occupation. 

Montana was first entered in 1743 by 
this Chevalier de la Verendrye who discov- 
ered the Rocky Mountains, but no attempt 
was made at a settlement. Montana formed 
part of the Ijouislana Purchase, and the 
greater part of it was included in the 
Nebraska Territory. Montana Territory was 
organized In 1864 and admitted as a State 
In 1889. 

Statistics of agriculture collected for the 
Ia.st Federal census place the number of 
farms in the State at 26,214, comprising 
13,545,603 acres, valued, with stock and 
Improvements, at $347,8284770, The value 
of domestic animals, poultry, etc., was $85,- 
663,187, including 94.3,1 47 cattle, valued at 
$27,474,122; 315.956 horses, $27,115,764; 
4,174 mules, $445,278; 99,261 swine, $858,- 
829 : 5,380,746 sheep, $29,028,069. The 

yield and value of the principal field crops 
for 1911 Is given as follows : Corn, 20.000 
acres. 530,000 bushels. $424.000 ; wheat, 

429.000 acres, 12,299,000 bushels, ,$9,470,- 

000: oats 425.000 acres, 21.105.000 

bushels, $8,466.000 ; rye, 8,000 acres, 184,- 
000 bushels, $132,000; potatoes. 27.000 
acres. 4,050,000 bushels, $2,997,000; hay, 

612.000 acres, 1,224,000 tons, $12,240,000. 
The mineral products of the State in 1910 
were valued at $54,888,117 ; of this, copper 
represented .$35,050,966 ; gold. $,3,720,400 ; 
silver, $6.6.32,700: coal, $5,329,322; lead. 
$147,520 ; zinc, $1,340,064. The State ranks 
second in the production of copper, being 
smpassed only by Arizona, and second only 
to Utah In the production of silver. The 
copper production in 1011 about 10,000,- 
000 tons short of the output of 1910, due 
to the policy of curtailment of the com- 
panies of the Butte district. The largest 
number of persons employed in any single 
manufacturing industry in the State is 
3,106, engaged In the lumber and timber 
production. The total number of persons 
engaged in manufacture in the State in 
1910 was 13.694, and the capital invested 
was $44,558,000. 

Montana has vast undeveloped agricul- 
tural and mineral resources and good op* 
portunltics are open to prospective settlers. 
There are within the State 46.532.440 acres 
of land unappropriated and unreserved, 
whl:;h can be obtained under the General 
Land Laws of the United States upon ap- 
plication to the land offices in Billings, 
Bozeman, Glasgow, Great, Palls, Helena, 
Kalifiqs^ll, Lewlstown, Miles City, or Mis- 
soula, Most of the land Is valueless for 
agrlctHtural purposes without Irrigation, but 
large Irrigation plans are being successfully 
carried on by the Government and by pri- 
vate enterprise. Under the federal reclama- 
tion tet more than 471,000 acres of the 
lands the State have been irrigated. 
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The most Important industries of the 
Btate are smelting and refining copper, and 
three of the five establishments are worked 
by one company, which withholds details. 
Including these there were In 1905, 382 
establishments, with a capital of $52,589,* 
810, employing 9,862 operatives whose 
wages aggregated $8,652,217, and who 
transformed $40,930,060 worth of raw ma- 
terial into cop^r ingots, lumber and build- 
ing material, flour, beer, and cars, to the 
value of $66,415,452. In 1906 there were 
reported 3,300 miles of steam railway and 
75 miles of electric street or elevated rail- 
way. The length of the telegraph lines 
was 9,556 miles, and of telephone, 5,384 
miles. The population, by the census of 
1910, was 376.053. 

Montana; 

Act — 

Erecting Territory of, into survey- 
ing district, etc,, vetoed, 3624. 

Granting right of way to railroads 
through Indian reservations in, 
'vetoed, 5057. 

Admission of, into Union, proclaimed, 
5459. 

Discussed, 5485. 

Lands in — 

Opened to settlement by proclama- 
tion, 5727. 

Set apart as public reservation by 
proclamation, 6213, 6222, 6227. 

Partial organization of, referred to, 

3451. 

Unlawful combinations in, proclama- 
tion against, 5932. 

Montauk Point, Long Island, lands ly- 
ing on, referred to, 139. 

Montenegro. — Montenegro Is situated In 
the northwest of the Balkan Peninsula, be- 
tween 42" 5M3" 35' N. lat. and 18" 30'- 
20® 60^ E. long. The kingdom is bounded 
on the northeast by Servla, on the south- 
east and east by Albania, and on the north 
and west by Bosnia and llorzogovina and 
Austrian Dalmatia. The area of the coun- 
try is 5,800 square miles. 

Physical Features . — The country is gen- 
erally mountainous. The valleys between 
the various ranges contain fertile and well- 
w'atered plains, and in the northwest are 
rich, grassy uplands and finely wooded 
slopes. 

The principal rivers are the Zeta-Mo- 
ratcha and the Tara-PIva. The Zeta is re- 
markable for its disappearance in a subter- 
ranean passage beneath a mountain range, 
and its reappearance, several miles further 
south, on the other side of the range. The 
western half of Lake Scutari is within the 
boundaries of Montenegro, and there are 
many small lakes In the northern mountains. 

History . — Montenegro was a province of 
the old Servian Empire, which came to an 
end after the battle of Kossovo (1389>, 
since which date the country has always 
claimed to be independent, a claim which 
was successfully defended against the Turks 
for nearly six centuries. In 1878 the 
Treaty of Berlin recognized the independ- 
ence of the Principality, and on October 
15-28, 1910, the National Skunshtlna (or 
Parliament) celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the accession of Nicholas I. by 
proclaiming the country a kingdom. The 
crown is hereditary in the male line of the 
bouse of Petrovitch Nlfigoch. and the gov- 
ernment is that of a constitutional mon- 


archy. In October, 1912, Montenegro de- 
clared war against Turkey, and conducted 
a vigorous campaign In the northwestern 
Albania, In conjunction with Scrvla, Bul- 
garia and Greece ; the second war of 1913 
left her recent acquisitions unchanged. 

Gorernmeni . — Ills Maipsty Nicholas I. 
(Petrovitch Ni^goch), Kmg of Montenegro, 
born Sept. 25 (Oct, 8), 1841, succe^ed his 
uncle (I’rlnce Danllo) Aug. 15 (28), 1860. 

The single chamber legislature, or Skupsh- 
tina, consists of 02 Deputies, elected by uni- 
versal suffrage for four years, and 12 ofilclal 
and nominated members, meets annually on 
Oct. 31 (Nov. 13). 

The Kingdom is divided into 5 depart- 
ments, each under a prt'fect, and 56 dis- 
tricts, each under a kapetiin. Rural com- 
munes have an elected mayor. 

Ethnography . — ^The bulk of the popula- 
tion (which is about 500.000) Is of a 
Serbo-Croatian branch of the Slavonic race 
with Albanians and nomadic gypsies in the 
acquired region. The Montenegrin language 
is Serbo-Croatian, with adopted words of 
Turkish and Italian. 

Army . — All able-hodled Montenegrins be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 02 (except Mu- 
hammadan subjects, who pay a fine in lieu 
of serviced are liable for service In the 
National Militia, which possesses a per- 
manent staff of trained officers. The war 
effective Is about 30,000 of all ranks, and 
it Is estimated that 20.0t>0 well-armed 
iroops could be mobilized within forty -eight 
hours. There Is no cavalry owing to the 
nature of the country. 

Education . — Primary education Is compul- 
sory and free, and there arc about 120 
primary schools with 10.000 pupils. The 
government also supports Itinerant lecturers 
who instruct the peasants in ugrieulture and 
veterinary science, etc. There is no Uni- 
versity. 

Finance . — The revenue for 1912 was 3.- 
609, 000 kronen and the expenditures, 4.187, - 
120 kronen. The public debt was stated In 
1913 at 9,00(),()0() kronen. The unit of 
value is the Austrian krone (crown) equal to 
$0.20,3, United States money. It Is called 
perper in Montenegro. 

The capital is Cettinjo. 

The exports include cattle, castradina, 
cheese, raw hides, tobacco, and wool, the 
Imports being mainly manufactured articles 
and arms and ammunition. The Import 
duties are heavy. 

Monterey (Mexico), Battle of. — The 

Mexican array under Arista, driven across 
the Rio Grande, took refuge In Matamoras. 
Taylor receiving reenforcements, demanded 
the surrender of that cit.v. Arista, unable 
to hold the place, abandoned it and retreat- 
ed to Monterey, 180 miles from the Rio 
Grande and 700 miles from the City of 
Mexico. Aug. 18, 1840, Ta.vlor, with a 
force of 6,600 men, began the long march 
toward Monterey, on the way to the ene- 
my’s capital, having established a depot 
for supplies at Camargo. at the head of 
steam navigation of the Rio Grande, Fept. 
19 the American army encamped in sight 
of Monterey, in the beautiful valley of 
fian Juan, almost encircled by the Sierra 
Madre Mountains. Th*? city is the capital 
of the Province of Nuevo Leon and the seat 
of the Catholic bishop of tho diocese. It 
was strongly fortified and garrisoned by 
10.000 men, mostly regulars, under Gen. 
Ampudla. The attack was begun by the 
Americans on Sept. 21 and on the following 
morning the bishop’s palace was taken by 
assault. "The city was then forced, the 
Mexicans stubbornly retreating from square 
to square. The fighting continued during 
the 22d and 23d, and on the morning of the 
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24th of September ftn armistice was agreed 
upon. Qen. Ampndla surrendered the place 
and was allowed to retire with bis army. 
The American loss was sifght. 

Monterey, lOexioo, battle of. referred 
to, 2342. 

Montgomery, Ala., government, , of Con* 
federate States first located at, 
3225. 

Transferred to Eicbmond, Va., 3225. 
Montijo, Tbe, seizure and detention of, 
by United States of Colombia, 
4289. 

Claims arising out of, paid, 4358. 

Montreal (Canada), Capture and Loaa 
of. — After the taking of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, Ethan Allen, Philip Schuyler, 
Benedict Arnold, and other Americans were 
anxious to invade Canada and secure the 
cooperation of the Canadians with the colo^ 
nists. In June, 1775, the Continental Con- 
gress gave Gen. Schuyler discretionary 
power to proceed against Montreal. He sent 
Gen. Montgomery with 3,000 men down 
Lake Champlain. Gen, Carleton, with 500 
British, was forced to surrender on the 13th 
of November. Eleven vessels also fell into 
Montgomery’s hands. Carleton escaped to 
Quebec. Benedict Arnold, with 1,200 men, 
had been ordered to proceed by way of the 
Kennebec and Chaudidre rivers and coop* 
erate with Montgomery before Quebec. The 
expedition to the latter city proved dis- 
astrous. Three brigades of infantry, be- 
sides artillery, stores, and ammunition, hav- 
ing arrived from England, the Americans 
were forced to retire to Lake Champlain. 
l8ee also Quebec (Canada),' Battle of.) 

Monuments. (See Statues and Monu- 
ments.) 

Morey Letter, The.— 31 letter published: in 
1880 during the Presidential campaign, ad- 
dressed to H. L. Morey, and alleged to have 
been signed by James A. Garfield, advocating 
the use of Chinese cheap labor in the United 
States. The letter was a crude forgery, and 
Morey a flftitious name. 

Morgan’s Bald. — in the eummhr of 1863 
the Confederate Generaf. Buckner was in 
East Tennessee., near tha borders of Ken- 
tucky, preparing for an expedition against 
Louisville. Gen. John H. Morgan was sent 
anead with 2,460 cavalry to pave the way. 
He crossed the Cumberland River, and 
havins jeen joined by about 1,000 Kentucki; 
ans, passed over the Ohio River into Indi- 
ana. The advance of Rosecrans’s army pre- 
vented Buckner from Joining him. MTo^^an 
rode through southern Indiana toward CIn* 
cinnati, burning bridges, tearing up raii^ 
roads, and fighting home guards. The whole 
State of Ohio became alarmed, and a strong 
Union force was soon in pursuit. Others 
were advancing upon his flanks, and gun•*^ 
boats were patrolling the Ohio River to pre^ 
vent his recrosslng into Kentucky. Passing 
around Cincinnati, he reached the river at 
Bufilngton’s Ford July 19. After a severe^ 
battle with various installments of Federal 
troops which had hotly pursued him, about 
800 of the command surrendered, but Mor** 
gan, with the remainder, proceeded up the 
river to Belleville. About 300 succeeded in 
crossing the river here before the arrival 
of the gunboats. Many were drowned or shot 
in attempting to cross, and Morgan, with 
about 200 of his men, retreated farther 
up the river to New Lisbon, where he was 
surrounded and forced to surrender. In his 
20 


raid Morgan traveled about 350 miles 
through Indiana and Ohio, making some- 
times 50 miles a day. The amount of prop- 
erty destroyed scarcely exceeded $5(^000. 
More than z.OOO of bis men were killed or 
captured. Morgan and some of his officers 
were sent to Columbus and confined in the 
penitentiary, from which he and six others 
escaped. Immediately after his escape he 

E lanned another raid into the Union lines 
1 Tennessee, but was surrounded and killed 
by Union troops under Gen. Gillem, near 
Greenville, Tenn. 

Mormoii Clmrcli (see also Polygamy): 
Commissioners appointed under act in 
reference to polygamy, etc., re- 
ferred to, 4678, 4731, 4771, 4801, 
4837, 4946. 

Manifesto of president of, advising 
Mormons to refrain from contract- 
ing marriages forbidden by laws 
of the land, 5553, 5803, 5942. 

Suit instituted by Government for 
disincorporation of, discussed, 5379. 
Mormon State.‘—A nickname for Utah (q. 
V.). (See also States) > sometimes also 
nicknamed Desert State. 

Mormons. — A religious body more correctly 
known as the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. They came Into prom- 
inence largely because of their practice and 
advocacy of plural marriage, as a principle 
of their religion. The church was founded 
by Joseph Smith in 1830, on what is 
claimed to have been a divine revelation. 
The Mormons organized in the State of New 
Jfork, and migrated successively to Ohio, 
Missouri and Illinois. These removals were 
caused by religious and political differences, 
culminating In the murder of Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith, the Prophet and Patriarch 
of the Church, at Carthage, Illinois, June 
27, 1844. In July, 184i, the Mormons 
entered Salt Lake Valley, where they 
founded their first settlement In the Rocky 
Mountain region. It was then Mexican 
soil. 

Misunderstandings as to acts and motives 
caused many difficulties between the Mor- 
mons and Federal representatives sent to 
govern them and administer the laws. In 
1856-1857, the Mormons were charged with 
rebellion against the Government, and an 
army was sent to suppress the alleged up- 
rising. While there had been trouble be- 
tween individuals representing both sides, 
no rebellion existed, and the United States 
{Court records, which the Mormons were 
^accused of having destroyed, were found 
Intact and so reported by Honorable Alfred 
Cummlng, Brigham Young’s successor as 
iGovernor of Utah. Pending the peaceful 
adjustment of the difficulty, the territorial 
militia, under orders from Governor Young, 
^opposed the entrance of the Government 
troops into Salt Lake Valley. 

Special laws bearing upon the Mormons 
*and their Institutions were enacted by 
Congress In 1862, 1882 and 1887. These 
laws forbade polygamy (marrying of plural 
wives) and unlawful cohabitation (living in 
such relations), and provided for their pun- 
ishment by heavy fines and Imprisonment; 
they also disincorporated the church and 
confiscated Its property. The Mormons 
having submitted to the laws enacted by 
Congress against polygamous practices, the 
confiscated property was returned. 

In 1898, B. H. Roberts was nominated 
for Congress by tbe Democratic Party In 
the Btate of Utah, and was elected, but 
owing to a charge that he was still living 
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In polygao^, be was not allowed to take 
bis seat In Hm Beed Smoot, a BepnbU- 
can. was elected to tbe Senate and an agi- 
tation was immediately set on foot to nn« 
seat bim. on tbe ground that, being an 
official of the Mormon Church, be coun- 
tenanced polygamy. Tbe agitation was un> 
successful. It was shown that tbe church, 
since the Manifesto of ISdb. officially dis- 
countenancing tbe further practice of 
polygamy, had not sanctioned any plural 
marnages. In 1910, the Mormon Church 
counted 624 church edifices In Its possession, 
with a membership of 215.796 members. 
(See illustration opposite 60SS.) 


MozinmiS, laws to prevent importation 
of, recommended, 4947. 

Moxniag Liglit, The, seizure of the Jor- 
pen Lorenzen by, 3271. 

Morocco. — ^Morocco, the largest of the 
Barbary States, called by the Moors El 
Maghrib el Aksa, “The Farthest West” (of 
the Muhammadan World), Is situate In the 
northwest of the African Continent, between 
27'^*36* N. lat. and 1“-11" 40' W. long. 
Included in this area are the Kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco, to the north of the At- 
las Mountains, and other districts to the 
south. The nbrtbern boundary is the 
Mediterranean, and the western coast Is 
washed by the Atlantic. The eastern bound- 
ary with Algeria has been settled by treaty 
with France, and meets the southern bound- 
ary at the 30th parallel of north latitude, 
but the remaining southern boundary is 
indeterminate and Irregular to the south- 
west, where it descends to 26^ N. lat. on 
the Atlantic coast, an approximate area of 
314,000 square miles. 

Physical Features . — Morocco Is traversed 
from the Atlantic coast in the southwest 
to the Algerian frontier In the northeast 
by five parallel ranges, known generally 
as the Atlas Mountains. Between the yari- 


ous ranges lie well-watered and fertile 

S lains. the lower slopes of the northern 
anks of the mountains being well-wooded, 
while tbe southern slopes are exposed to 
the dry winds of the desert and are gen- 
erally arid and desolate. 

Along the Mediterranean coast tbe Rif 
Mountains overlook the sea from Mellila to 
Ceuta. The Bay of Tangier contains the 
best harbor in Morocco. The most northerly 
point of Morocco Is the peninsula of Ceuta, 
which is separated from tbe continent of 
i^rope by the narrow Strait of Gibraltar. 
The. Jebel Musa dominates the promontory, 
and with the rocky eminence of Gibraltar 
was known to the ancients as The Pillars 
of Hercules, the western gateway of the 
Mediterranean. 

The climate is generally good and un- 
doubtedly healthy, especially on the Atlan- 
tic «coast, the ootintry being sheltered ^ 
the Atlas Mountains from tbe hot winds 
of the Sahara. The Mediterranean coast Is 
, drier and less temperate, but not unhealthy, 
while the plains ox the Interior are intensely 
hot 

History . — From the end of the eighth 
century A. D. until the year 1912 Morocco 
was ruled by a despotic Amir or Sultan 
of various dynasties, that of PUall having 
reigned since 1649. The imperial umbrella 
(the symbol of sovereignty) was passed on 
by nomination, and the rule was arbitrary 
and unchecked by any civil limits. The 
country was subject to European interven- 
tion at many periods, and during the closing 
years of the nineteenth century the dom- 
inant power In the country was France, 
whose Algerian territory formed the eastern 
boundary. By the Anglo-French Convention 
Of Great Britain had recognized the 


predominance of French rights, but |h igQg 
Germany exhibited an Interest Itt Moroc- 
can affairs, and at the Algeciras Confer- 
ence in January, 1966, an attempt was made 
by the Powers to define the various iptey-> 
ests, and to establish order in the country 
by means of an organized police force. Be- 
tween 1966 and *1911 there were frequent 
conflicts between French troops and Moroc- 
can tribesmen, and in 190S internal dissen- 
sions led to the defeat and deposition of 
the Sultan Abd el Aziz IV. by his brother 
Hafid, who eventually triumphed and was 
recognized by the Powers in i9()9. In 19X1 
a German gunboat anchored In the harbor 
of Agadir on the Atlantic coast, and after 
protracted negotiations Germany abandoned 
this port, and reilnqulshe^ali claims to 
the country under a Franco^erffian treaty, 
which secured compensation from France 
In the Congo region. In 1912 Sultan Hafid 
abdicated and accepted a pension from 
France, and was succeeded by his brother 
Moulai Yusef. 

Oovernment . — France is the paramount 
power in Morocco, and the Government of 
the country la administered by tbe French 
Republic, which Is recognized as the “pro- 
tecting power.” In addition to France, the 
kingdom of Spain has had relations with 
Morocco for many centuries. Ceuta has 
been a Spanish possession since the close 
of the sixteenth century, and forms part of 
the administrative province of Cadiz, and 
there are several presidios along the Med- 
iterranean (or Hlf) coast, while the ad- 
jacent Alhucema and Zaffarln Islands are 
Spanish possessions. The Franco-Spanish 
treaty of Nov. 27, 1912, regulates the pro- 
tectorate of Spain over a portion of Moroc- 
co, and lays down the boundaries. Tangier 
(with a small district adjacent) being de- 
clared international by treaty between Great 
Britain, France and Spain. 

Ethnography . — There are five distinct ra- 
cial elements in the population (which num- 
bers between four million and five million), 
of which three are native, viz. : Berbers, 
Arabs and Jews, the fourth element are 
Negroes from the Sudan, the fifth being 
various colonies of Europeans settled at the 
ports. The Berbers are the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the mountainous districts. The 
Arabs were introduced In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries A. D.. and Inhabit the 
plains. Many of the inhabitants of the 
plains are or mixed Berber-Arab descent, 
and constitute the race known to Europeans 
as Moors. The Negroes have been imported 
as slaves from the western Sudan, and 
there are many mulattoes. 

With the exception of the Jews, who num- 
ber about 300,000, and the 25,(K)0 Eu- 
ropeans, the 65,000 French troops In the 
French zone, the population Is entirely Mu- 
hammadan. The language of the country 
is Arabic. 

Production and Industry . — Parts of the 
cultivable land are entirely neglected and 
the area under crops is cultivated In the 
ihost primitive manner. Among the agri- 
cultural products are wheat, barley, maiee, 
beans, peas, birdseed, Unseed, coila&der, 
eummin. fenugreek, esparto ana hemp, and 
many fruits, principally figs, almonds, pome- 
granates, lemons, olives, oranges and dates, 
rae latter growing also on the southern 
slopes and In the plains. The live stock 
includes large quantities of horses, cattle, 
sheep and goats, while the poultry and egg 
Industry is of increasing Importance. 

Antimony, iron, coal, copper, lead and 
tin (the last three in considerable quanti- 
ties) are known to exist, and gold and sil- 
ver are also found. Rock salt and brine 
are exported In large quantities. The iron 

g lines of the Atlas are of great antiqui^, 
ut have long been abandoned* 
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itition of Inferior but cLeapor articlejB from 
irope. Carpets and rugs are still produced 
for (;zport and slippers and shawls for the 
tkome maricet ana the Levant. 

The articles exported are: Hides and 
skins, w'ool, oxen, eggs, slippers, almonds, 
barley, olive oil, beans, wheat, fenugreek, 
linseed, gains, cummin, coriander, beeswax, 
canary seedr maize and chick peas. 

The imports are ; Cottons, sugar, tea, 
machinery and hardware, flopr and semo- 
lina, candles, tobacco, wines, spirits, beer, 
etc., groceries and provisions, oils, vege- 
tables, woolen goods, soap, vegetables and 
fruit (fsigh isnd preserved), coffee, silk 
(raw), silk (manufactured). 

Cities . — The principal harbors are Tetuan, 
Tangle]% K1 Araish. Rabat, Casablanca, Ma- 
zagan, Saffl, Mehedia, and Mogador. Capital, 
Fez. Population, about 120,000. 

The French have built some narrow gauge 
military railways from Casablanca to Ra- 
bat, to Kinitra and Mequlnez, and to Set- 
tet, while the Franoo*Spanish treaty pro- 
vides for a line from Tangier to Fez. Tel- 
egraphic communication Is established by 
submarine cables from Tangier to Cadiz, 
Tarlfa and Oran, and there are wireless 
stations at Tangier, Rabat, Casablanca, and 
Mogador. Hoads have also been constructed 
in the French zone. 


Morocco: 

Algeclras convention urged upon Con- 
gress, 7062. 

Consuls of United States in, 169. 
Presents given to. (See Consuls.) 

Differences with United States, com- 
munication from Commodore Mor- 
gan relative to adjustment of, re- 
ferred to, 2063. 

Emperor of — 

Death of, 169. 

Lion and horses presented to the 
United States by, 1256. 

Legation of United States in, prem- 
ises for, presented by Sultan of, 
4823, 4923. 

Moors in, conference regarding pro- 
tection for, 4561. 

Relations with, 2081, 

Treaty regarding exercise of right df 
protection in, 4580. 

Treaty with, transmitted and dis- 
cussed, 90, 140, 174. 178, 181, 363, 
1458, 1484, 1498, 3582, 7062. 
Expiration of first year at hand, 
1318. 

Vessels of United States seized or in- 
terfered with by, 362, 353. 

Morocco, Treaties with. — The treaty of 
peace and friendship of 1787 was super- 
seded by that of 1836. It provided for neu- 
trallty of the one power if the other should 
be at war with a third; and that the sub- 
jects of the one power taken In such war 
on prize vessels should be at once set free 
and their effects restored to them. Ex- 
amination and search of vessels of the 
contracting parties are to be conducted 
WlUi all possible ease and freedom from 
embarrassment. Humane treatment of ves- 
sels in distress and shipwrecked crews is 
provided for. If a vessel of an enemy of 
one of the contracting powers be In a 


other power at the same time 
that a vessel of the contracting power 

enemy 

shall be detained there for a period of 
twenty-four hours after the departure ^ 
the former. 

Freedom of commercial Intercourse Is ex- 
tended to vessels and Individuals in the 
dominions of the two nations. Disputes 
are to be settled by consular officers. Jus- 
tice is to be impartially dispensed toward 
the peoples of both nations. The consul 
^® ®*®cutor of estates. The rights, 
privileges, and powers of consuls are de- 
b^ed as In consular conventions. 

provided for the 
support and maintenance of the lighthouse 
at Cape Spartel by the United States and 
sucn pow<^8 of Europe as were contracting 
“Sl'thouse was bnllt by the 
Sultan of Morocco, who, having no navy* 
marine, gave the support of 
the light Into the hands of the contracting 
powers without encroachment or loss of 
rights therein. The Sultan agreed to fur- 
® F«ard for the defence of the light, 
while all other expenses were to be borne 
by the powers. 

The convention as to protection of 1880 
was entered Into with tae United States 
pow'ers of Europe, to 
establish protection on a uniform basis to 
the representatives of the several nations 
In Morocco. 


Moros, referred to, 6690, 6692, 6720. 

Morris, The, referred to, 1030, 2116, 
2173, 2206. 

Mosqult^ Indian Strip, Iflcaragua: 

American citizens in— 

Murdered, 5960. 

Rights, etc., of, inquired into, 5991. 
British troops landed at Bluefields, 
referred to, 5908. 

Claims of Great Britain upon Nica- 
ragua respecting treatment of citi- 
zens in, and action of United 
States, 6066. 

Correspondence regarding, 2569. 
Insurrection in, and treatment of 
American citizens, discussed, 5960. 
6365, 6433. 

Jurisdictional questions regarding, 
discussed, 5959, 6%6. 

Mosquito Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mosquitos, EUngdom of. (See Mosquito 
Indian Strip.) 

Mother of Presidents.— Alternative nick- 
name for Virginia. (See Old Dominion 
State.) 


Mother of States.-— Alternative nickname 
for Virginia. (See Old Dominion State.) 
Mothers’ Pensions.— in connection with 


uuuairy-wiue aiscussion or tne eaucation 
and best development of the child has come 
within the past few years many definite 
steps for preserving to the child the bene- 
fits gained only from proper home influ- 
ence In the belief that separation of 
mother and child necessarily works to the 
detriment of the child’s development, many 
states have enacted legislation that will en- 
®W,®^ boothers too poor to maintain their 
chiidfwn, to keep them at home Instead of 
P*®£!SI in various Institutions. This 
Is beipg don© through a pension or allow- 
ance fyatern. Thirteen ^te Legislatures 
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nA# 9 ed these so-called “widows pen- 
slt»ii“ |aw^» the greater part of them with- 
in the last year. A number of cities have 
provided similar aid by municipal ordi- 
nances. The first bill Introduced in the New 
York State Le^slature passed the lower 
house, but failed in the Senate. 

Mound Builders. — A prehistoric race of 
Americans who inhabited the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi rivers. They are so 
named because the only traces of their 
existence * are found in mounds of earth 
formed In regular geometrical shapes con- 
taining ashes, stone and bronze imple- 
ments and weapons. Some of these mounds 
seem to have been simply places of sepul- 
ture, while others show unmistakable evi- 
dences of having been erected as fortifica- 
tions. The race probably became extinct 
only a few generations before the discovery 
of America, as De Soto found tribes of 
Southern Indiana who built mounds and 
possessed other characteristics of the ex- 
tinct race. They belonged distinctly to the 
Indian race ana to the Stone Age. The 
mounds range from 2 or 3 feet in height 
to 132 feet high and 188 feet long, the 
latter being the dimensions of one at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, while one at Grave Creek, W. 
Va., measures 70 feet in height and 900 
feet in circumference. 

Mount McGregor Cottage. (See illus- 
tration opposite 4927.) 

Mount Rainier Forest Reserve. Wash., 
establishment of, by proclamation, 
6209. 

Mount Rainier National Park. (See 

Parks, National.) 

Mount Vernon. — ^The Washington estate 
originated in 1674 with the grant by 
Lord Culpeper to John Washington and 
Nicholas Spencer of 6,000 acres of land 
on the west bank of the Potomac River, 
beginning about four miles south of Jones' 
Point (the original southwest boundary of 
the District of Columbia), One-half of 
this estate was Inherited by Lawrence 
Washington, who, in 1743, built his resi- 
dence there, and named the place Mount 
Vernon, in honor of the British admiral 
under whom he had served. At his death. 
In 1752, title to the property passed to his 
half brother, George vVashington. 

During his residence of more than half 
a century on the estate George Washing- 
ton increased his holdings to about 7,6<JO 
acres, which he divided into five main 
farms, the survey of which, by the Gen- 
eral himself, is preserved in the Library 
of Congress. He also turned his attention 
to the enlargement of the mansion and 
adornment of the grounds. The plans and 
specifications of the mansion house as It 
stands today were his personal work, and 
the neatness and simple beauty so admlr* 
ably adjusted to harmonize with the land- 
scape surroundings proclaim its architect a 
person of refined taste and artistic judg- 
ment. 

Washington described his home as being 
situated in a high, healthy country; in a 
latitude between the extremes of heat and 
cold ; on one of the finest rivers of the 
world — a river well stocked with various 
kinds of fish at all seasons of the year. 
“It is more than possible," says a recent 
writer, “that without Mount Vernon Wash- 
ington himself might not have been pre- 
cisely what he was. That unique balance 
of power that differentiates him from all 


other men of all times might not have ex- 
isted hut for the conditions in which It^ 
had Its growth and ultimate maturity. Ini 
all the years of his activity, so fateful toy 
mankind, beginning, as It were, with hia 
very boyhood, who may tell what part tna 
the mighty result was due to the slmpllc-' 
Ity, quietude and dignity of this country| 
place, so persuasive of reflection and so In- 
spiring to high thought, seated as it Is on| 
the bluff overlooking the broad and tran-l 
qull river with its ever-changing face and^ 
its never-changing flow!" 

In his will Washington bequeathed tha 
estate to his nephew, Judge Bushrod Wash-; 
Ington. of the United States Supreme 
Court. Later it passed to Busnrod's 
nephew, John Augustine Washington, 
wnosc son. John Augustine, Jr., upon com- 
ity into possession through Inheritance, 
offered to sell the entire estate to the 
nation. The proposition was not accepted, 
but a part of the property. Including the 
mansion, was purchasod by the Mount Ver- 
non Ladies' Association. (See article fol- 
lowing.) Several attempts have later been 
made to have Congress purchase the entire 
estate and preserve it as a national me- 
morial park. Since the purchase made by 
the ladies' association the remainder of 
the estate has been divided and sub-divided 
and come Into the possession of various 
owners. Many beautiful suburban homes 
now adorn the spot and the National Gov- 
ernment has contributed largely toward 
its attractiveness by constructing a fine 
automobile boulevard connecting it with 
Washington city, which is expected to be 
completed in 1916. i 

Mount Vernon Ladles’ Association.-*! 
A national organization of public spirited! 
American women formed to purchase and! 
maintain as a patriotic shrine the home of* 
George Washington at Mount Vernon, Va.! 
Miss Ann Pamela Cunningham, of South 
Carolina, founded the society in 1866 and, 
became its first Regent. Edward Everett, 
of Massachusetts, through his lectures and 
writings, contributed $70,000, and with; 
other funds aggregating $200,000 raised 
by popular subscription 200 of the nearly 
8,0(K) acres. Including the house owned by 
Washington, were purchased and turned over 
to the ladles’ association. Their object is to 
preserve and carry out the landscape fea- 
tures of the estate, care for the house and 
perpetuate Washington’s Idea of a model 
American home. It is stated that 125,000 
Americans visit the spot each year. 

A council of the association Is held an- 
nually In Mount Vernon, presided over by 
the Regent ( 1916 -Miss Harriet Clayton ' 
Comegys. of Delaware). Thirty-two States 
are represented by Vice Regents. j 

Moimtain Meadow (Gtali) Massacre.— 

Efforts of the Federal Government to en- 
force the laws against polygamy Incited the 
Mormons to bitter hatred of all opposed to 
their religion. Brigham Young made threats 
of turning the Indians loose upon west- 
bound immigrants unless wbat he considered ^ 
the Mormons' rights were respected. Septr; 
L 1867. about 30 miles southwest of Ceaar| 
City, a body of about 120 non-Mormon im-i 
migrants were attacked by Indians and! 
Mormons under the leadership of John D.| 
Lee. and after a siege of four days were! 
Induced to surrender under promise of pro->1 
tectlon, but all were massacred except I**' 
children under 7 years of age. 

Monntetn ICAadow MaMacn, refene 
to, 3123. 
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SlOimtaln nickname for Mon- 

taaa (q. t.)« (See ftlio States.) 

Moving PictursH.— This rapidly developed 
Industry consists of tbe r'^presentation upon 
a screen magnifled and Illuminated, nit a 
series of photographs In such rapid suc- 
cession that the Impression of one Is not 
effaced from the eye until It Is succeeded 
hy another view of the same object In an- 
other position, taken at an mterval no 
, longer separated from Its predecessor than 
the duration of an Impression upon the 
retina of the eye. The Illusion of motion 
is caused by the fact that an Impression 
made upon the eye lasts for a short time 
after the object causing it has disappeared. 
This short time is known as the period of 
persistence of vision, and its duration varies 
from one- tenth to one-fiftieth of a second. 
I’ictuE^, therefore, to convey the illusion 
of melon must follow each other on the 
retina at a speed of from ten to fifty per 
secomJ Actual experience has shown tnat 
a rmj of sixteen to twenty per second 
obviijfes the dicker caused by a slower rate 
and f me indistinctness due to greater speed, 
rly forms of the illusion were the 
^scope and zoetr«pe, popular toys, 
^./ein a series of pictures were viewed 
thf hugh slits cut in discs or cylinders which 
^re caused to revolve rapidly between the 
eifi and the pictures. These toys grew out 
the discoveries of M. Plateau, a blind 
# dentist, of Ghent, Belgium, in 1833. 
Madweard Muybridge, in 1877, obtained pic- 
J lures of running horses, springing animals 
And climbing men by setting a number of 
fcameras in a row and arranging their shut- 
fters to be opened and closed automatically 
as the objects passed before them. The 
results of Muybridge’s experiments were 
published in folio form by the University 
of Pennsylvania. The discovery of instan- 
taneous photography by the German, Aus- 
chuetz, the invention of the dry plate proc- 
ess in 1878, and the celluloid roll film, first 
used by Marey In 1888, combined to bring 
motion pictures nearer to perfection. Then 
came the snap-shot camera of Frlese-Greene 
and Evans, which took ten pictures a sec- 
ond. Edison produced sensitized films of 
celluloid in 1893 and devised the sprocket 
wheel to carry them across the focal plane 
of the camera and expose them intermit- 
tently, the images being thus successively 
projected through an object lens upon a 
distant screen. The Brothers Lumiire, of 
Lyons, France, in 1895, brought out a ma- 
chine which took the pictures and pro- 
jected them as well. Some idea of develop 
ment of the industry may be gained from 
the fact that the first patent for a motion 
picture machine was granted Nov. 3, 1857, 
and by Feb. 17, 1914, there were 479. 

The rapid growth of the moving picture 
business in the United States has attracted ‘ 
to it many talented and ingenious persons 
for enacting the scenes and perfecting the 
machinery for their reproduction. The 

{ )roflt8 of the Industry have been so allur- 
ng as to induce an investment of capital, 
estimated in 1914, at some $225,00(r,000. 
The business Is reported to have amounted 
in that year to $800,000,000. Based upon 
the average cost of producing photo plays 
and altering or building theatres for then^ 
it was estimated that about $400,000,000 
was probably Invested In them in 1915. 

Owing to the novelty and swift growth 
of the business It is difficult to obtain au- 
thentic figures of the attendance or profits. 
The average daily attendance at moving 
picture shows in New York. Chicago, and 
Philadelphia In 1916 was estimated at more 
than 750,000 in each city, and In the coun- 


iQ moYiug picture snows, not in- 
cluding those houses which had substituted 
pictures for vaudeville. 

Most of the films turned out by photo- 
play producers are purchased from a few 
of these dls- 
directly for public ex- 
mbitton, and others release them through 
local exchanges in different parts of the 
provide for their simul- 
deemed de- 
their popularity. There are some 
exchanges, handling the out- 
manufacturers. In 1914 
for three of the largest 
handled 75 per cent of 
the films Issued were reported to have done 
of $15,000. Suit for $750,000 
damages was brought by the Imperial Film 
Exchange against the General Eilm Com- 
P^any and Its subsidiaries alleging that the 
Company was organized by 
tie other defendants as a moving picture 
exchange, and In doing so entered into a 
conspiracy to monopolize and control the 
sale and distribution of its products in va- 
nous states and territories of the United 
States. 

There are 4, 60() moving picture houses in 
the United Kingdom, most of them using 
United States. Of 
the $6,050,000 total import value of films 
Btotes^^^ ^5, 665,000 were from the United 

The sudden popularity of this form of 
amusement soon developed serious evils, 
such as the portrayal of criminal or im- 
which tended to debase the 
public, but later, through police and private 
censorship, and the efforts of the better 
element of producers, the tone of the pic- 
ture show was elevated, and its possibilities 
as ap mstrument of education were brought 
out. The portrayal of serious drama also 
wcame a leading feature of the business. 


A later phase is the photographing'Vf *cur- 
the launching of ships, 


rent events, such as ijutr lauuuuiuj; oi smps, 
movements of troops, athletic contests, me- 
chanical operations, etc. 

Many Inventors have essayed machines 
for connecting moving picture projectors 
with talking machines, and though some of 
these have been exhibited, the results have 
been unsatisfactory because perfect syn- 
chronism and the reproduction of the per- 
fect tones of the voice In their original 
quality and sufficiently loud to be beard in 
every part of a theatre are difficult to ob- 
tain. 

Muck-BakW. — The term was first used by 
Bunyan in his “Pilgrim’s Progress,” and 
came into political use during President 
R^evelt’s administration, contemptuously 
’ characterizing reformers (q. v.), especially 
writers, who insisted upon stirring up fraud- 
plent and questionable practices among the 
industrial enterprises of the country, not 
so much to accomplish Improvements as 
merely to rake up the unpleasant 
Htllligaa Letters.--~A bookkeeper by the 
name of Mulligan, in the office of Warren 
Flsber of Boston, wrote certain letters cal- 
culated to implicate James G. Blaine In im- 
proper transactions with Fisher in connec- 
tlon with gie Little Rock and Port Smith 
Railroad. These letters were used as a basis 
for attacks on Blaine In the nominating 
convention of 1876, and In the convention 
and campaign of 1884. Blaine’s denial 
corroborative evidence in connect!^ 
with the letters fully satisfied his friends 
of his innocence. 



liNlgir Messages qiad Paper s 

corruption of the Aln^on* 
QUUn l^an word ^'mugquomp,** wbieli 
signifies a chief, ruler, or a person of Im- 
portance. After long use in local politics 
the word came Into national use in the 
^residential campaign of 1384. The news- 
papers applied the term to those Republi- 
cans who refused to support James G. 
Blaine, the regular party nominee, and It 
has since been used to designate any person 
of Independent politics or who is supposed 
to be lacking In loyalty to his political 
party. 

Miil6,-^An emblem of the Democratic party, 
MtimfordvlUfi (K!3r.)» BatUe of.— Here 
on Sept 17, 1302, the Confederate army 
under Gen. Braggattacked the Pederals un- 
der Gen. J. T. wilder. The poet surren- 
dered to the Confederates, the number of 
e^tnred Mag about 4.000. 

Moniclv BaTaria.— Third International 
ihthibiiioii of Fine Arts to be held at, 
5103 , 

If imtiiis ipl:. — A place fortified for defen- 
sive purposes. 

BCnpiliom — All physical objects, aside from 
equipment, need in war, therefore powder, 
shells and other war materials. 

IgitwH^otMi Board. — A board created by 
and under the Council of National Defense 
(q. T.) to control so far as possible under 
the existing law the production and distri- 
bution of munitiofHi In the United States 
for the use of both that country and of 
her allies in the European War. 

BCimitioiig Of War. (See Arms and Am- 
munition.) 

M nnn yb. lUiiiols. — One of the **elevator 
cases** decided by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In 1372 Munn and 
another were found guilty of violating an 
article of the Illinois constitution in re- 
gard to grain warehouses. They had 
failed to take out a license and give bond 
and were charging higher rates for storage 
than the law allowed. The offenders were 
fined, and the supreme court of the State 
afiirmed the action of the criminal court. 

The case was then appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court. That body affirmed 
the judgment on the ground that the act 
of the Illinois legislature was not repug- 
nant to the Constitution of the United 
States, and that a State could lawfully de- 
termine how a roan might use his own 
property when the good of other citizens 
was Involved. 

Mimsee Indians. (See Indian Tribes.) 
Hnrfreasboro (Tenn.), BatUa of, fought 
Dec. 31, 1362, and Jan. 2, 1863, between 
forces of General Bosecrans and General 
B^ragg. (See Stone River (Tenn.), Battle 

Mnscat; seaport on Gulf of Oman: 

Presents offered President Van Bnren 
by Imaum of, declined, 1300. 

Offered United States, reeommon^ 
dations regarding, 1300, 2100. 
Treaty with, 1272, 1457, 1503^ 5105, 
Unscle Bboalfi, Ala., mentioned, 6777. 
Mnsenm, Hational, appropriation for, 
recommended, 4431, 4458. 

Miudeal Instnoa^nts.— • Beport 
issued by the Census Bureau, August 1, 
1313.) The esUbllshments engaged pri- 


of the Presidents 


iiurUjr in tb« mnnufaetuM of Ik 

1009 turned out products to the Yalue el 
166,5602273, or TCI per cent of the tbtal 
value of products of the three branches of 
the industry combined. The talne of the 
products r^orted by the establiisffimeiitB en- 
gaged chiefiy in the manufacture of organs 
(14,745,665) renreaented 5.3 per cent of 
the total for au three branches; and the 
value of the products reported by the es- 
tablishments engaged chiefly In the manu- 
facture of piano and organ parts and ma- 
terials (318,474,616) represented 20.6 per 
cent of the total value of products for the 
three branches. 

The establishments in the three branches 
of the industry combined (pianos, organs 
and piano and organ parts and materials) 
gave employment to 41,882 persons, of 
whom 38,020 were wage-earners, and paid 
out $28,813,754 in salaries and wages. 

The manufacture of pianos and organs 
has had an uninterrupted development since 
1869, when products to the value of $11,- 
886,444 were reported. In 1909 the value 
of products was more than seven times as 
great, $89,789,544. The largest Increases 
are shown for the decade from 1899 to 
1909, when the number of persona engaged 
in the Industry increased 80.4 per cent and 
the value ot products 118.9 per cent. The 
large piano and organ factories are of 
comparatively recent development. In 1869 
the average establishment gave employment 
to only twenty-four wage-earners and the 
average value of products was $46,797 ; 
In 1909 the average number of wage-earners 
was seventy-five and the value or products 
$177,100. 

Although statistics are shown in the 
bulletin for seventeen states separately, 
more than two-tblrds (69 per cent) of the 
total value of products was reported by 
New York, Illinois and Massachusetts. 
New York reported 87.5 per cent of the 
total and Illinois 21.4 per cent. 

There has been a steady Increase In the 
number and value of both upright and 
grand pianos manufactured since 1809. 

In 1909, of the total number of reed and 
pipe organs reported, 1.9 per cent were pipe 
organs, but of the combined value 61.1 per 
cent was contributed by pipe organs. In 
the number of reed organs there was a de- 
crease durl^ the decade 1809-1909 of 30.9 
per cent. For pipe organa there was an 
increase of 117 per cent In number and 
130.6 per cent In value. In the manu- 
facture of reed organs, Illinois was the 
leading state in 1909. 

Other musical Instruments made in- 
clude comets, trombones, tubas and other 
brass Instruments for band and orchestral 
use, cymbals, drums, xylophones, castanets, 
dulcimers, harps, lyres, guitars, lutes, 
banjos, mandolins, zithers, violins, violon- 
cellos, flutes, flageolets, piccolos, etc., aud 
parts of such Inwruments. 

The value of products for this branch 
of the combined musical instrument in- 
dustry does not show the general Increase 
from census to census so noticeable in the 
two preceding branches. The value of prod- 
ucts in 1909 was 7.3 per cent less tlian 
In 1904. and 4.9 per cent less than that in 
1809. During the first half of the decade 
ending with 1909 there was considerable 
decrease In the number of establishments, 
accompanied by smaller decreases in the 
number of persons employed^ capital Invest- 
ed, wages paid and cost of materials, and an 
Increase In the salaries, miscellaneous ex- 
penses, value of products, and value added 
by manufacture. During the last hail of 
the decade there was a decrease la all of 
the items except the number of establish* 
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mentii, number of eelarlet!! emnloyeeB, and 

^^T^^'Wabliabmeiita aealimed to tbts in- 
duatrr were engaged chieny in tbe manu- 
factufe of phonograpliB or grapboplionea for 
either disk or cylinder records, Including 
thosb for ofllee dictation; also tljie manu- 
facture of records, blanks, horns, needles 
or other supplies and materials used In the 
industry. 

Bach census since 1>$0O has shown an In- 
crease In ther manufacture of phonographs 
and mphopnones, but by far the greater 
development occurred during the five-year 
period. 18904904, when there was an in- 
crease of 2yOl}5, or 178.4 per cent, In the 
number of persons engaged in the Industry, 
and of 87,000,801, or 8W.7 per cent, In the 
value of products. In 1909, 16 of the 
18 establishments were operated by corpora- 
tions. New Jersey is by far the leading 
state in the industry, as measured by value 
of products, followed by Connecticut and 
New York In the order named. 

Of the total value of products reported 
for the Industry in 1909, $11,726,996, the 
value of complete Instruments formed $5,- 
406,684, or 46.1 per cent, and that of 
records and blanks $5,007,104, or 42.7 per 


Matfatf 

cent The remainder, 1,312,208, or 11.2 
per cent, represented for the most part 
l^**us, needles, matrices and other supplies 
used In the manufacture or operation o# 
the instruments. 

Muakogve Indiuuk (See Indian Tribes.) 
Mustfir, — The marshaling of troops for mHI* 
tory duty. Muster-out , — the dismissal of 
poops when their military services are no 
longer required. 

Master-Bay.— A day for taking the census 
of all soldiers and military bodies. 
Master-Boll.— A roster for checking up or 
‘^calling the roll'* of troops to determine who 
are present for parade or other military 
duty. 

Mutineer. — One who joins in a plot to 
thwart military or naval authority, espe- 
cially at sea. 

Mutiny. — Concerted action by some of the 
members of a naval crew or a military body, 
to oppose and to overthrow the constituted 
authority thereof. 





